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FOREWORD. 


When the present administration came into office in the spring 
of 1921 the agriculture of the United States was experiencing a 
severe economic depression. In view of this it was determined to 
devote the available space in the Yearbooks to a consideration of 
the economic situation as it affected the farmer, and to present care- 
ful studies of the principal crops, both as to production and profitable 
marketing. 

The first of this series of Yearbooks was that of 1921, which 
dealt with wheat, corn, beef, and cotton, and provided a graphic 
summary of agricultural production as shown by the 1920 Census. 
The Yearbook for 1922, following the same plan, contained compre* 
hensive studies of conditions arffecting hogs, dairy products, tobacco, 
small grains other than wheat, and forestry. 

This volume contains similar studies as to sugar, the sheep industry, 
our forage resources, the utilization of land for crops, pasture,* and 
forests, and the economic aspects of land tenure, premced by the 
annual report of the Secretary dealing with the agricultural situa- 
tion in a general way and with some of the ^gular work' of the de- 
partment. Included in the present volume is the special* report on 
the wheat situation made to the President November 30, 1923. These 
articles are followed by the statistical portion which has again been 
enlarged to include important additional material, particularly on 
livestock production, rertilizer production and consumption, for- 
estry, and domestic and foreign prices of farm products. 

It is evident that the agriculture of the country is undergoing 
important changes. The lower returns to aOTicultural workers as 
compared with worken^ in other fields of endeavor are compelling 
important readjustments. It is hoped that these systematic studi^ 
of the economic aspects of some of the more important lines of agri- 
cultural industry will.be helpful in the formumtion of an adequate 
agricultural policy to the end that the farmer may once more get 
his fair share of the national income and continue to feed our people 
at reasonable prices. \ : 

Studies such as are presented in this and the two preceding vol- 
umes are to be continued in the Yearbook of 1924. 

Hexky C. Wallace, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Washington, D. C., Nooemher 16, 1923. 

To the President : 

It is a satisfaction to be able to record marked improvement in 
agriculture during the past year. Prices of many aCTicultural crops 
are higher. Cost of production has been lower, and there has been 
some reduction in prices of the things farmers buy. 

In 1923 farmers planted 341,000,000 acres of the 14 principal crops. 
This was an increase of more than 2,000,000 acres over 1922. Tlie 
production of these 14 crops is estimated to aggregate 265,000,000 
tons, which is about the same as in 1922 and 11,000,000 tons greater 
than the 10-year average. 

Taking the value of the 11 crops— corns, wheat, oats, barley, rye. 
buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, sweet potatoes, hav, and cotton — as oi 
October Ij except in uie case of corn (which is taken at the December 
future prices as recorded for the first 15 days of October) , we find 
that this value was $5,289,000,000 for 1921, $5,711,000,000 for 1922, 
and $6,947,000,000 for 1923. In neither year does the sum indicated 
include the total value of farm crops grown, but for comparative 
purposes the valu^ of these 11 crops for the years mentioned indi- 
cate the substantial inci-ease in the money received by farmers in 
1923 as compared with 1922 and 1921. 

Not only will the total general farm income be considerably greater 
for the vear 1923, but this income will buy I’elativelv more of the 
things farmers need than for some years past. Tne purchasing 
power is greater. Hence farmers generally are better off both actu- 
ally and relatively, and this is reflected in their increased purehases, 
which in turn has helped general business. The farm productive 
plant has seriously depreciated during the past six years, firet because 
of war conditions and later because of forced economies. As the 
farm income increases, therefore, farmers will buy more and more 
freely of the things they need. 

The Crops of the Year. 

Tlie wheat crop for 1923 is estimated at 782,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 815,(X)0,000 bushels in 1921 and 862,000,000 bushels in 
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1922. The quality of wheat this year is somewhat below the aver- 
age, owing to weather conditions and the ravages of plant diseases. 

The corn crop is estimated at 3,021,000,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3,069,000,000 bushels in 1921 and 2,891,000,000 in 1922. The 
(piality of corn in some regions has been materially injured by early 
frosts. 

The cotton crop gives promise of being a half million bales greater 
than that of last year, the October 25 estimate being 10,248,000 bales, 
compared with 7,954,000 bales in 1921 and 9,672,000 bales in 1922. 
The cotton acreage was larger this year than last, and the cotton 
production would have been apprecia^bly above the October estimate 
had it not been for unfavorable weather and heavy rains, excep- 
tional damage to grown bolls by the weevil, and the heaviest aban- 
donment on iveord. 

An estimate based upon the first nine months of the present year 
indicates a slight increase in the numl)er of cattle and calves slaugh- 
tered, and that a total of perhaps 78.000,000 hogs will be slaughtered 
in 1923,. compared with 62.000.000 in 1921 and 67,000.000 in 1922. 

VALUE OF ALL CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES. 1919->1923. 

BILLIONS or DOLLARS 
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Pk;. 1. — Ileuvy production combined with war pricog rniaed the value of all 
ciopsi produceu in tlie United States to over $ 16,000,000,000. Low prices, 
with an avera^te crop, reduced the total value of all croi>8 In 1921 to less 
than six and a- half billion dollars. Prices of some crops have shown a 
aradual increase since 1021, with a consequent increase in total value of all 
crops. 

In some lines of production prices have been fairly satisfactory, 
while in other lines low prices have added to the accumulating 
financial diiliculties of the farmers. 

The farm price of wool is more than twice the pre-war level. The 
farm price of wool in August, 1921, was but 15.4 cents per pound and 
ill September, 192;i, was 37.1 cents. The reduction in the number 
of sheep, the diminution of stocks of wool and woolen goods during 
the post-war adustment, and last, but not the least, the resumption 
of a protective tariff have stimulated prices of wool. 

Cotton prices continue at a relatively high level. The farm price 
is now two and a quarter times the pre-war level. The huge surplus 
of cotton which was carried over at the end of the crop year, July 
31, 1921, has been reduced to a point verging upon an actual short- 
age and the quantity carried into the new season was the smallest 
in a number of years. The world consumption of American cotton 
during the year (1922-23) was over 12.500.000 bales and American 
production was less than lO.OOOjOOO bales. The present status^ of 
the cotton farmer is not always fully understood. The planter is 
interested in the price and purchasing power of cotton per pound, 
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but he is more interested in the returns per acre. The ravages of the 
boll weevil have reduced > the production of cotton per acre suffi- 
ciently to discount to some extent the high prices paid for cotton. 
Elsewhere in this I'eport reference is made to control measures of 
this pest. The purchasing power of cotton per acre, wliich is above 
the pre-war average, is a better index of the southern planter’s eco- 
nomic condition than the present high price of . cotton. Districts in 
the south with a fair yield are in a sj^endid condition. On the, other 
hand, districts like southern Georgia, suffering severely from the boll 
weevil, are in dire straits. 

The prices of dairy products did riot suffer so much from the 
drastic deflation following the post-war period as did other farm, 
products. Butter, cheese, and milk have sold at prices remunerative 
to farmers. Butter is now higher than the general price level. 
Cheap feed in w^estern butter districts, and high priced, and some 
curtailment of production in milk districts have enabled the dairy 
farmer to weather the storm with less adversity than those farmers 


FARM PRICES OF WOOL AND COTTON COMPARED WITH THE GENERAL 
LEVEL OF FARM PRICES. 
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f ' 

Fig. 2. — Dtiring the World War cotton and wool sold for relatively moi«e than 
moat other farm products. .\lthou>ch cotton and wool prices experienced 
an unprecedented decline In 1920, they recovered In 1922 and 1923, and are 
now well above the general level of farm prices. 


prodxicinff commodities a part of which must be exported. Poultry 
and ecBShave also continued on a fairly profitable basis. 

Besides wool, cotton, chickens, and butter previously mentioned, - 
beans, apples, broomcorn, cabbage, onions, cottonseed, and lambs are 
higher than the general price level. 

Horses ^e, barleyj timothy seed, oats, hogs, wheat, hay, veal 
calves, beef cattle, milk cows, corn, clover seed, buckwheat, sweet 
potatoes, flaxseed, and potatoes are still below the general price level, 
but many of these products have experienced appreciable advances 
in price this past year. Flax rose from $1.88 in 1922 to $2.12 in' 
1923. Oats rose from 34.5 cents to 38.6 cents. Hay from $10.58 to 
$12.42. Milk cows, $51.62 to $56.13. During no month of 1922. did 
veal calves sell for as much- as in September, 1923. 

‘ Com prices have had a very appreciable advance during .-the past 
year. The low receipts at primary markets and the low visible sup- 
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ply of corn have resulted in rising prices despite the large farm stocks 
and heavy production during the tnree years 1920“1922. Corn prices 
advancea from 61.6 cents for October, 1922, to 85.7 cents in 1923. ^ If 
all corn could be sold at this price the corn farmer would find him- 
self in a relatively fortunate position, but since it is the demand for 
corn to finish the large numbers of hogs in preparation for the 
market that creates the relative shortage of com and makes this 
price possible, and since not over 20 per cent of the crop will be 
sold as corn, prices of hogs must always be considered in connection 
Avith prices of corn. The past year was characterized by enormous 
increases in hog production, marketing, and slaughter, and by large 
increases in domestic consumption and foreign trade in lard and 
pork. 


FARM PRICES OF BEEF. HOGS. AND HORSES COMPARED WITH THE 
GENERAL LEVEL OF FARM PRICES. 



Flo. 3. — Hogs, horsey and beef have been very cheap compared with other 
farm productN. The price of horses has declined steadily since 1913. 


The liquidation in the industry that followed the decline in the 
price of nogs reduced our hog population to a very low point, and 
this reduction was immediately followed by thi'ee bumper com crops 
in succession. This resulted in a suiplus of corn and a deficiency in 
hogs and the hog-corn ratio was the highest in many years. As 
usually occurs alter a period of large corn crops, hog production 
was given a great impetus, and the marketing of hogs for the year 
ending June 30, 1923, exceeded that for the preceding year by more 
than 9,000,000 hjead. As a consequence, hog prices receded marply 
and corn fed to hogs is now bringing lower prices than com sold on 
the market. 

Bad Wheat Situation. 


The discouraging wheat situation is due in part to increased acre 
age in response to patriotic appeals and the extraordinary demands 
for w^heat by the war administration. By similar appeals the war 
administration reduced bread consumption in the homes and took it 
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off the re^nrant table. This has definitely reduced the per capita 
consumption. The evil resulte of these policies continue. The world 
wheat mx)duction is too great in proportion to the restricted consump- 
tion. The great wheat producing areas in the United States, Canada, 
Ar^ntina, and Australia increased their annual exports 336,000,000 
bu^els. At the present time the exports of wheat from these coun- 
tries are more than twice their pre-war exports and more than com- 
pensate the foimer exports from Russia and the Danube Basin and 
the decreased Indian exports. 

War has had a marked effect upon the bread grain consumption 
of some European counti’ies as well as of the United States. The 
standard of living in some countries has been lowered and cheaper 
foods substituted for wheat. Wheat has been conserved by “long 
milling,” mixing, and by feeding less to livestock. The per capita 
consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom has remained re- 
markably constant during the last 14 years, but declined slightly 
during the war. In France per capita wneat consumption, including 
seed, was reduced from an average of 9.3 bushels during the period 
1909-1913 to an average of 7.4 oushels during the war period of 
1914-1918. Since then the average has increased to 7.7 bushels. 
Milling restrictions requiring the ntixing of from 8 to 10 per cent of 
substitutes with wheat flour are still in force. The per capita supply 
of bread gi'ains has also been considerably below normal in Germany 
and Austria. Thus in selling their surplus wheat the farmers of 
the United States have to meet increasingly keen competition in a 
foreign market where the demand has declined. 

Cattle and Sheep. 

The 640-acres-grazing homestead act and tariff reduction on wool 
some years ago depleted the number of sheep on the ranges and 
stimulated cattle production. The pre-war price of range cattle was 
$6.74. In 1922 tlie price was $6.60. The war stimulation of the 
range-cattle industry and the consequent advance in cattle values 
led many producers of range cattle to overextend themselves and 
make large use of their credit, which was ea^ at that time. The 
shrink in values since, cotabined with unfavorable weather conditions 
in some sections, have resulted in severe financial losses. As a result 
throughout the range countiy liquidation has been and still is being 
forced, and large numbers or cattle, cows as Avell as steers, have been 
thrown on the market at ruinous prices. Loans on cows are being 
called and new loans on cows very generally refused. This forces too 
many cows on the market now and tends toward a shorttme later. 

On the other hand, cattle feeders who finish on grain for market 
have fared very well during the past year. Prior to the war cattle 
ranging in weight from 1,200 to 1,350 pounds were about 17^ per cent 
above ^e price of range cattle. In 1922 cattle of this weight sold, 
about 36 per cent above the price of range cattle. In 1922 good to 
jH’ime cattle were about 60 per cent above the price of feeder steers, 
while in September, 1923^ they ranged to about 70 per cent above. 
The high industrial activity has given a good market for good beef 
and .has stimulated a demand for the higher grades of ea^l^ which 
come finished from the feed lots of the Coni Belt. 
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State of Agriculture in General. 

The ^neral agricultural improvement noted is most gratif\ung 
to everj^ody and gives renewed hope to millions of farmei*s who have 
struggled against most distrei^sing conditions. This does not war- 
rant the assumption, however, that the state of agriculture in all 
sections is now satisfactory, viewed either from the standpoint of the 
farmer or from the standpoint of national interest. In many regions 
agriculture still is at a disadvantage. The adverse influences of 
A\mich mention was made in my report of a year ago still exist, though 
less powerful than at that time. The ratio between prices of most 
farm products and prices of other commodities is still far out of 
line. Industrial wages continue at war-time levels and thus help 
to maintain high prices for most of the things the farmer buys. 

COMPARISON OP FARM AND CITY WAGES. 



Fiti. 4. — During ia2() farm waK**K with l)oard were* $46.89, or 22H per cent of 
the 1914 level, while New York factory wa^ea were 226 per cent. During' 
the Hgriciiliura) depresuton farm wages dropped to 139 per cent of the 1914 
wages, while city wages fell to only 201 per cent. During 1921, 1922, and 
1023 the disijarity between farm and city wages wa.s remarkably uniform. 

High freight rates still prevail, and, while not the cause of low farm 
prices, place one more additional burden upon the farmier which he 
can ill afford to pay in view of the prices he must take for his prod- 
ucts; also they place him at a disadvantage with his foreign com- 
petitors in world markets in the case of those farm products which 
we export. Unfavorable exchange rates with European countries, 
together with ffnancial difficulties in those countries which heed our 
surplus, make it more difficult for them to buy, and pur e^ort outlet 
for farm commodities is narrowing. Aside imm this dil^ulty, it is 
to be expected that as the countries of Europe get on their fe^t, 
they will strive to produce more of the things they need and buy 
less from us, and this must be considered in planning our own pro- 
duction. The costs of retail distribution of farm products are un- 
reasonably large, thus enhancing the price to the consumer and de- 
priving the farmer of the benefit of increased consumption which 
ought to follow lower prices which result from large production. 

Studies by this department indicate that 42 per cent of the farmers 
feel that their financial difficulties are due to low prices of farm 
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products; to high taxes, 17 per cent; high costs for farm labor, 11 
per cent ; high freight rates, 10 per cent ; high interest, 10 per cent ; 
reckless expenditures during boom period, 6 per cent ; and too much 
credit, 4 per cent. 

Too frequently persons who have not inquired into the matter 
express the opinion that the farmers’ difficulties are due to reckless 
expenditures for land, speculative securities, and other purposes 
during the flush years. The percentage who suffered in tms way, 
however, does not seem to be very large. The farmers’ troubles are 
due primarily to the low prices of their farm products and the high 
prices for the services and articles they must buy. 

PRIMARY FACTORS AFFECTING FINANaAL. DIFFICULTIES OF THE 

FARMER. 

pea CENT 



Fir,. 5. — It i8 the opinion of fnrmerH, baned on reports received directly from 
them, that low farm prfcoH is the dominant factor in the -present depressed 
state of agriculture. 

Taxes and Interest. 

In addition to the handicaps just mentioned there is underlying 
this agricultural situation the fundamental factor of the lowered 
price level which has shrunk the purchasing power of the farmer’s 
income. Economic justice would require that the price level during 
the years when the debtor is paying individual and public debte 
should be as high as when these debts were incurred, thus making it 
possible for him to meet his flxed payments of taxes, interest, and 
principal with about the quantity of labor or the products of labor 
required to meet them at the time the debts were incurred. This is 
not the case now with the farmer. It is not possible to adjust the 
price level with that nicety which will do justice to everyone, biit 
in so far as it is 'possible it should be done. Our investigations lead 
us to estimate the property taxes and interest combined paid ’by 
agriculture in the year of 1920 at about $1,467,000,000; in 1921 at 
$1,684,000,000; and in 1922 at $1,749,000,000. 

In 1920 practically the entire value of the wheat and tobacco crops,- 
or about two-thirds of the wheat and cotton crops, were required to 
pay property taxes and interest charges. This was during the period 
of high prices and lagging charges for taxes' and interest. 

In 1921 property taxes and interest werei equal to the entire value 
of the wheat, oats, potato, and tobacco crops. The wheat 'Md* Cotton 
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crops combined would pay but five-sixths of the taxes and interest. 
This was during the period of low prices and rising charges for taxes 
and interest. 

In 1922 the value of the wheat, oats, and tobacco crops, and one- 
half of the potato crop, were required to pay taxes and interest. In 
that year although cotton was very high in price, taxes and interest 
charges were equivalent to the entire value of the cotton crop plus 
two-thirds of the wheat crop. Property taxes increased from $5,S2,- 
000,000 in 1920 to $797,000,000 in 1922. 

Unfortunately reliable estimates of taxes and interest charges are 
not available for the pre-war years. It is estimated, however, that 
property taxes alone in 1914 age^gated about $344,000,000, which 
was equivalent to less than two-fifths of the 1914 wheat crop, while 
in 1922 taxes totaled $797,000,000. which w’as approximately equiva- 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAXES PAID BY FARMERS, 1»14-1»2S. 

MILLIONS OP DOLLARS 
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Fig. 0. — Property taxes paid by farmers doubled from 1917 to 1923. Tbe 
marked increase In taxes which occurred immediately after the war was due 
to the adjustment of local and State governmental costs to the new price 
level, as well as to a material expansion In public Improvements, which had 
been postponed during the war, or were initiated early in the post-war 
period, when high prices and a spirit of optimism generally prevailed. 

lent to the total value of the 1921 or the 1922 wheat crops. The wheat 
crop is approximately equal to the pre-war value, but taxes have more 
than doubled. It should be kept in mind that the increase in taxes 
is due to local and State governments, not Federal. 

Under such a situation farmers who are out of debt can ^t along 
fairly well, but those who are heavily in debt, and especi^ly those 
young farmers who have not become thoroughly established, are 
having great difficulty in meeting interest and principal on public 
and private debts. 

It would seem to be distinctly in the public interest that the price 
level during these years when we are working out of war difficulties 
be maintained at from 60 to 70 per cent above the pre-war level. 
Just as sound money requires a gold basis, so sound business requires 
an equitable and stable price level. 

Rural Population Influenced. 

The result of the conditions which have prevailed during- these 
years of agrieultural deflation is reflected in the steady drift from 
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the farms to the towns. Our estimates indicate that the net change 
in population from the farm to the town in 1922 was around 1,200,- 
000. This drift is taking place not alone in those sections where 
agricultural depression is oeing felt most keenly just now but 
throughout the country. This is illustrated in a number of ways. 
For example, 4.7 per cent of the habitable farmhouses were vacant 
in 1920 ; 6.7 per cent in 1921; and 7.3 per cent in 1922. A recent 
study indicates that in 1922 farmers occupied 86.3 per cent of the 
habitable fari^ouses as compared with 88.4 per cent in 1921 and 
89.7 per cent in 1920. Because of the scarcity of houses available 
for them nearer their work, many farmhouses within reasonable 
distances of cities are being occupied by people who work in the 
cities. 

In Michigan a special survey made this summer covering a large 
number of farms indicates that fully 10 per cent of these farms were 
vacant, and about 13 per cent more were only partially worked. This 
survey also showed that there were also 16 per cent fewer workers 
on the farms in Michigan than a year ago and that 91 per cent of 
those leaving the farms did so to better their financial condition, 
6 mr cent because of old age, and 3 per cent because of other causes. 

During the year ending February, 1920, it is estimated that 22,000 
workers net left the New York farms; in 1921, 24,000 net. For 
the year ending February, 1922, this number had decreased to 3,000, 
the explanation being that the unemployment in the cities during 
1921 caused many persons to move to the farms. For the year end- 
ing February 1, 1^3, this movement had swung back, and the net 
movement to the cities was 26,000. It is reasonable to believe that 
a similar movement from the farms to the cities is general through- 
out the country, although reliable figures such as have been quoted 
with reference to New York are not available for other States. 
Perh^s the movement has not been so large in some other States 
as in Michigan and New York, which are so highly industrial. 

Financial Difficulties. 

This year the Department of Agriculture instituted an inquiry 
through both bankers and farmers as to the number of farm.owners 
and mrm tenants who lost their farms or property through fore- 
closure or voluntary relinquisliment. 

It was found that of the owner farmers in 15 corn and wheat 
producing States on an average almost 4 per cent had lost their farms 
through foreclosure or bankruptcy, while nearly 4.5 per cent had 
turned over their farms to creditors without legal process, maj^uig 
a total of about 8.6 per cent who had lost their farms with or with- 
out legal proceedings. In addition, about 14.5 per cent were in 
fact bankrupt, but were holding on through leniency of their cred- 
itors. Considered by groups of States, the jiercentage of owner 
farmers who lost their farms since 1920 was found to be as follows: 
For 5 east North Central States, nearly 6 per cent; for 7 west North' 
Central States, nearly 9 per cent; and for 3 Kocky Mountain States, 
over 20 per cent. The percentage of tenants who lost their property 
ran materially higher. 

The records of the Department of Justice indicate that in the'pre- 
war years 5 per cent of all bankruptcy cases were fanner^ but in 
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1922 it had grown to 14 per cent. In some of these States, where in 
pre-war years the farmers’ bankruptcy cases represented about 7 per 
cent of all such cases, this percentage in 1922 had risen to nearly 80. 

These losses have not been due to inefficiency on the part of the 
farmers. Practically all of them were incurred by men who had 
been doing fairly well until the}’ entered the period of drastic defla- 
tion. Some few were caused by overexpansion in the purchase of 
land during the period of high prices. In general, however, the 
trouble has been due to the deflation in prices of farm products and 
the increased cost of production and of the ne(*essaries farmers must 
buy. 


BANKRUPTCIES AMONG FARMERS. PERCENTAGE OF ALL BANKRUPT- 
CIES. 1»10-1923. 

PER 



Fk;. 7. — Betwoon 1010 and 1020 th<* relatlvp mimbc^r of bankruptcioH amonK 
farinora remained fairly coiiataiit. Since 1920 there has been a marked In- 
crease in farm failures, especially in the spring wheat region, where the 
percentage of farm to t()tal bankruptcy cases rose from about 18 per cent In 
the fiscal year ni20 to 54 per cent In 1923. The situation is only partially 
reflected in these figures, since farmers as a rule do not resort to tne bank- 
ruptcy courts when surrendering property to ’creditors. 


The Drift to the Cities. 


This drift from the farms to the cities is due in part to inability 
to make a decent living on the farm and in part to the fact that the 
Nation has been willing to pay higher wages relatively for workers 
in the industries of various sorts than for workers who are producing 
food. As long as the unfavorable ratio between agriculture and 
urban occupations continues an abnormal movement from the farms 
is not only to be expected but desired. It is one of the ways by 
which normal balance between agriculture and industry in time may 
be restored. 

From the national viewpoint, however, this movement to be 
deplored both because of the conditions which seem to ma^e it neces- 
sary and because it is draining from the country such a large per- 
centage of the more intelligent and ambitious young farmers. 
Agriculture always produces a large surplus population, and under 
normal conditions feeds into the cities large numbers of .the .less 
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intelligent, who because of this are not well adapted to mqdem 
farming, which re<juires intelligence of a high order, but are better 
off in the cities which provide them supervised work. It also sends 
many young men of superior intelligence who seek wider opportu- 
nities than exist in the country. In the past both classes have gone 
to the cities without detriment to either the urban centers or the 
open country, but conditions which have prevailed for the past three 
or four years have made drafts upon the best the country produces 
altogether heavier than is good for either the country or the Nation. 


NEGROES BORN IN ALABAMA BUT RESIDING IN OTHER STATES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 



Fio. 8. — In 1910 the Negro migrants born In Alabama moved largely to adja- 
cent Southern States. In 1920 the direction of migration had changed and 
the Negroes born in Alabama migrated to northern industrial States east of 
the Mississippi. 

Decline in Morale. 

The Nation has suffered in another way. The drastic economies 
which have become necessary on the farms have greatly reduced 
farm standards of living. They have compelled overwork by the 
farmers, unaccustomed farm work by farm mothers, increased work 
by children kept out of school — in too many cases the older children 
taken out for good. Continued disappointment on the part of all 
members of the family, worry and discouragement, added to priva- 
tions, have resulted in the breaking up of many a home. Retrench- 
ment in support of school and church and restricted recreation and 
public entertainment became necessary. The farm population of the 
Nation, although less than 30 per cent of the total, is carrying more 
than 35 per cent of the child population. The farm is charged with 
the duty of educating this excess of youth and turning it over to 
the cities at the pro^cing age. During this period of depression 
both the children who are to remain on the farms and those who are 
to be turned over to the cities have been deprived to too great an 
extent of the spiritual and mental training \mich is so necessary to 
make them citizens of the right sort. 

The Nation has suffered equally in depressed morale. There has 
been no satisfaction in the minds of the farmer or in the nliT^<^a of 
fSSSlV— TBS ia28 2 
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the city dwellers over this agricultural depression. Tlie farmer has 
no challenge to heroism. The farm wife has no glory in ter sacri- 
fice and disappointment and long days of toil. Tme result has been 
a social and political unrest which has not contributed to national 
welfare. The undeserved fate and the powerlessness to pull out of 
difficulties has lessened hope and developed an unrest which will be 
felt for a long time. The farmer does not wish to complain, but he 
is driven to it ; and at the same time he resents the condition Which 
makes it necessary to complain. 

Improvement and Some Reasons for it. 

In speaking thus briefly of some of the adverse conditions, it is 
not with the purpose of painting a dismal picture but solely with 
the thought that a bad condition can not be corrected unless it is 
understood. As I said in the beginning, the agricultural situa- 
tion to-day is very much better than a year ago, while the advance 
made over the terribly discouraging conditions which were pre- 
cipitated in 1920 and reached the climax in 1921 is nothing short 
of remarkable. In general there has been steady improvement since 
the low point in 1921. 

. No small part of this improvement must be credited to wise legis- 
lation and to helpful administration. Agriculture and the needs of 
the farmer have received more thoughtful and sympathetic con- 
sideration by legislative and administrative agencies during the 
past two and a half years than at any previous 'period in our history. 
It. is not out of place here again to refer- to some of this legislation. 

The emergency tariff, enacted promptly in 1921, checked the 
dumping on our markets of surplus agricultural products which had 
accumulated in other countries. 

The provisions for emergency credit which was made available 
through banks and cooperative associations saved large numbers of 
them and their farmer patrons from bankruptcy. 

The extension of Government supervision over the livestock mar- 
kets and market agencies has resulted in putting a stop to innumer- 
able unfair practices, has given assurance of open and competitive 
markets, and gives opportunity to make a thorough study of the 
packing and distribution of meats. 

The law which brings the grain future trading markets under 
Government supervision has afforded an opportunity for an investi- 
gation and study of these markets which in time should lead to 
beneficial results. 

Cooperative marketing associations have been given protection 
from unjust prosecution and encouraged to function freely, with the 
view to enabling their members to reduce marketing costs and market 
their crops in an orderly manner. 

The agricultural credits act enables the Federal reserve system to 
handle agricultural paper for longer time, increases the amount 
which may be loaned on farm mortgage to the individual farmer, 
and provides a system of intermediate credit especially adapted to 
farm needs. This act when under full operation should not only 
vastly improve farm credit facilities but materially reduce interest 
rates. 
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These and other laws of real but le^r importance than the ones 
mentioned have been very helpful in improving agricultural condi- 
tions. Those who may have hoped that the depression could be 
turned all at once into a period of prosperity by some sort of legis- 
lative magic have perhaps been disappointed, but those who realized 
that our difficulties grew out of the period of disorganization result- 
ing from the terrible World War have been able to note beneficial 
results from this legislation. 

All the administrative agencies of the Government have been at 
work with vigor and good judgment to help overcome the farm 
troubles, through enlarging consumption at home, extending abroad 
the markets for the farm surplus, promoting the readjustment of 
production so far as practicable, gathering and making known in- 
formation concerning world consumption and production, and in 
innumerable other ways which it is not necessary to set forth here 
but which will be dealt with later in this report. 

FEB CEMfT OF FABM AND UBBAN FOFULATION IN SFECIFIBD AGE 

6BOUF8, mo. 

AGE peaceht 

GROUP 


UNDCH 
10 YEARS 


10 TO 2! 
YEARS 


2! YEARS 
ANDOVER 


Wg/jMPor Cent of Urban Cent of Farm 

oK^Po0ufoflon iuIuZA Population 

Pto. 9 — The farm has a surplus of uonproducers or partial produceis of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 under 21 years of age as compared with an equivalent 
urban population. This surplus population, reared and educated in the 
country, is turned o\er to the cities as producers. 

Need of Further Improvement. 

Notwithstanding the progress made toward better times, and not- 
withstanding all that has wen done so well by both legislative and 
administrative agencies, it ought to be understood clearly that there 
is still room for much improvement in the state of agriculture and 
that we can not reasonably expect to attain to that condition of 
national prosperity for wmch we hope so earnestly until the farm 
group, which comprises about 30 per cent of our total population, 
gets its fair share of the national income and is able to sell tne prod- 
ucts of its labor at prices fairly relative to prices of what it buys. 
Industry, commerce, and industrial labor may prosper for a time at 
the expense of agriculture, as indeed they have during .the past three 
year& out the longer that continues the more hurtfiu to the Nation 
will be the results. The truth of the statement that in the IJnited 
States national prosperity must rest on a sound and prosperous 
agriculture stanim unchallenged. 
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Producers of those crops which are practically all consutned at 
home are in the main finding themselves able to make such readjust- 
ments as are necessary to meet changing markets and prices and 
are doing so with a courage that commands admiration. In the 
case of some crops time will be required to make these readjust- 
ments, especially in regions remote from markets which were brought 
under production because of favorable freight rates covering long 
distances. The advance in freight rates has worked great hardship 
in some of these regions, and if maintained will make necessary a 
change of markets or of crops. By and large, however, growers 
of home-consumed crops will gradually adapt tliemselves to changed 
conditions, even though at considerable loss. 

The case is very different, however, with producers of those crops 
of which we export a considerable surplus and the price of which 
is largely influenced by large exports from competing countries 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS OF FARM PRODUCTS 
IN IOWA AND NEW YORK, 1913-1923. 



Fi<;. 10. — PriwK paid to producerw of farm products in New York and Iowa 
were very sitiiilai* until 1920. 1 Miring; the aiiriciiltural depression prices in 

Iowa fell below the lOl.'i level, while prices In New York fell to only 125 
per cent of the 1913 level. During the post-war adjustment farm prices fell 
greatest in sections farthest from market. 

which enter the world stream as it flows to points of consumption. 
Under present conditions these producers find themselves producing 
at costs beyond their control and which make it impossible for them 
to compete and live decently. The condition of the wheat grower 
serves to illustrate the difficulty. He has been producing at prac- 
tically war costs and is meeting competition which forces him to 
^11 at prices well below the actual cost of production. The result 
is that those farmers who depend mainly, or evenly largely, on wheat 
as a source of income are going back steadily year by year. Thou- 
sands of them already have gone bankrupt, and more are well on 
the way. 

The Wheat Situation. 

There has been prepared in this department a very complete re- 
port on the wheat situation in all of its aspects. This report is 
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Twublished in this Yearbook, but it may be well to note here some 
of the sug^stions which have been made by various persons as to 
ways by vmich the wheat grower might be helped out of his dis- 
tressing situation. 

, Reduction of acreage. Since the acreage was largely increased to 
meet war demands, and since we now have a surphis, reduced pro- 
duction is looked to at once as the obvious cure. 

Diversification — ^the growing of other crops from which part of 
the necessary income mav be derived. 

The organization of the wheat growers into a powerful coopera- 
tive. 

The fixing by the Government of an arbitrary price which will 
cover cost of production. 

WHEAT PRODUCTION AND ACREAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 1*12-1»2S. 


PRODUCTION ACREAGE 

MILLIONS or BUSHELS MILLIONS Or ACRES 

P 200 AOO 600 800 1000 0 lO 20 30 40 SO 60 70 BO 



Fio. 11. — The wheat acreage reached the peak in 1919 under war conditions. 
Since that time the acreage has declined toward the pre-war level. The 
acreage sown for harvest in 1924 shows a decline of over 12 per cent from 
the acreage sown in the previous year. 


Liberalizing the immigration law to bring in farm laborers and 
thus reduce cost of production. Also to bring in industrial workers 
in the hope of reducing industrial wages. 

An increase in the tariff. 

The purchase of the surplus by the Government and storing it 
against a time of short production. 

The sale of fifty to one hundred million bushels to European 
Governments whose people can not afford to buy, but who are in 
urgent need of food. 

The purchase of the surplus by a Government agency and gelling 
it at a lower price in the world market. 

Combination of two or more of the suggestions made. 

Reduction of acreage has been taking mace at a rate much greatei^ 
than is generally realized. The acres of wheat harvested increased 
from 47,000,000 before the war to a peak of 75,000,000 in 1919. 
From that high point the acreage has shrunk to 58,000,000 the cur- 
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rent year. This shrinkage has been due to the substitution of other 
crops for wheat where such substitution offered a possible profit, to 
the abandonment of wheat farms in regions where because of re- 
peated crop failures or financial stress such abandonment was forced, 
and to the reduction of acreage on other farms and ranches because 
of shortage of labor at a price the wheat grower could afford to pay. 
The acreage in wheat is still larger than is necessary to meet the 
needs of home consumption, assuming that we have normal crop 
years^ and reduction is going on. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that in large areas of the West and Northwest soil and climate are 
better adapted to the production of wheat than any other crop. 
Farmers in those sections are fixed for growing wheat, their farm 
equipment is adapted to it. They can not all at once change to 
another crop, even if some other crop gave fair assurance of profit. 
On the whole, the shrinkage in acreage has been as rapid as could 
be expected. 

In many sections of the country which heretofore have specialized 
on wheat substantial progress has been made in di verification. A 
study of the tables and graphs which will be found in our special 
wheat report tells this story very clearly. But diversification in 
any large way i*equires that more of the land be fenced, more build- 
ings provided, more machinerv of a different kind purchased. It 
also requires a better knowledge of general farming methods. In 
short, the wheat farmer must have both time and money to shift into 
more general farming, even in regions whei'e that is clearly the best 
thing to do. Most of them, however, probably can and should pro- 
duce on their own farms more of the milk, butter, eggs, meat, and 
vegetables which they need for their own tables and thus cut down a 
substantial part of the out-of-pocket expense. Cooperation of Fed- 
eral and State agencies with local committees to help worthy farmers 
help themselves ought to be productive of good results. 

The idea that the Government can arbitrarily fix a price that will 
cover cost of production and by this means restore prosperity to the 
wheat grower is no longer entertained bv any considerable number. 
It is clear that such a course would simply stimulate production, not 
alone in the wheat country proper but in the great numid sections 
which can. produce large crops of winter wheat, and will if the price is 
more attractive than the prices of corn and oats. A Government 
fixed price would make it necessary for the Government to be pre- 
pared to buy at that price, and without some means of disposing of 
the surplus bought our last state would be worse than the present. 

The bringing in of foreign farm laborers with the thought of 
reducing production costs through cheaper farm labor seems vision- 
al. The pull of higher industrial wages would operate about as 
effectively on them as on our own people. If they should stay on 
the farms and thereby increase production, that would hurt rather 
than help, for we already have more farm production in important 
crops than can be sold at a fair price. A large increase in labor in 
the industrial centers might tend to reduce costs of the things the 
farmer buys and would add that many more mouths to be fed here. 

The purchase and holding by the Government of our surplus wheat 
mi^it prove of temporary help, provided an advance in price, which 
is the q^^.t^ught, should be protected by the necessary advance in 
the tariff. The existence of a large surplus, however, would exert a 
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constant downward pr^ure on the price of the next crop, large or 
small. Unless production is controlled, an annual crop, except for a 
reasonable carry over, must be sold annually. 

The proposal to sell a considerable part of our surplus to some 
country Vhich can not buy for cash but which is in urgent need 
of food is worthy of consideration. This would involve selling on 
long time and taxing evidences of indebtedness, issued by State or 
municipal governments, calling for payment over a term of years. 
Commercial exporters can not extend credit for the le^h of time 
needed nor safely take the risks involved, but the (Government, 
through some suitable agency, might well consider it. Such plan 
contemplates the free distribution of the wheat, or preferably fmur, 
by the purchasing government and the amount thus sold would be 
taken out of the counting market. 

The existing tariff has given a substantial measure of protection 
to the growers of certain varieties of wheat but not sufficient to 
make good the difference in cost of production and marketing here 
and in some competing countries when all factors are considered. 
Any effort which has the effect of advancing wheat prices at home 
must be supported by an advance in the tariff on wheat. A study 
of the conditions which influence the cost of wheat production in 
the United States and Canada has already been submitted to you. 

The organization of wheat growers into a successful powerful 
cooperative marketing association might enable them to control the 
flow of wheat to market more effectively and to reduce marketing 
costs. It ought to be possible, although admittedly difficult, to 
adapt to wheat marketing the methods which have proved successful 
in the marketing of many other farm products. But the amalgama- 
tion of the many existing associations into one powerful body and 
bringing into it the large number still unorganized is the work of 
years. Even if it were done now, the fundamental difficulties of 
the wheat grower right now are too deep-seated to be eliminated by 
such an organization. 

The proposal, which has been advanced and considered from time 
to time for two years past, to set up a Government agency with 
broad powers to buy and export wheat and other agricultural com- 
modities of which we produce a large exportable surplus, is in my 
judgment one of the proposals which like several othera is worthy 
of renewed consideration at the present time. The objective to be 
attained is to secure for wheat and other agricultural products an 
exchange value jmproximately equal to what it was before the war. 
As has been saidf often, one of the chief causes of the agricultural 
depression is that farm commodities are relatively far cheaper than 
berore the war. The price of wheat in dollars at terminal markets 
is not far from pre-war prices in dollai^ but a bushel of wheat on 
the farm will buy much less of the thinm farmers^ need or desire 
than before the war. The end sought, nierefore, is to put farm 
products on a price plane comparable with the price plane of other 
commodities. 

The proposal in qu^ion contempla^ the setting up of a Ckyv- 
emment export commission charged with the duty of disposing of 
the surplus in the form of wheat or flour in such a tnanner.that 
the domestic price may rise behind an adequate tariff barrier td the 
point of restoring the pre-war purchasing power of wheat in Ito 
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domestic market. Such an a^ncy would need money with which 
to operate, and it is proposed to start it with a working capital 
of, say, $50,000,000, that being the approximate sum Timich the 
Government made in the way of profit by its war-time handling 
of wheat and flour when the price of wheat was arbitrarily con- 
trolled and held below the price at which it would have sold 
without such control. In case losses should be incurred because of 
the character of its operations, it is proposed to recover the losses 
through the levy of an excise tax on the crop of wheat itself. In 
the end the cost would be paid, not out of the Public Treasury but 
from assessment on the growers benefited and should not be large. 

Tliat in briefest form is the essence of the plan suggested. It is 
not a proposal for price fixing, as that is generally understood. It 
might 06 described as a plan to give the wheat grower the m^sui’e of 
protection which is mven to so many other groups by making fully 
effective the princij^e of the protective tariff on a commoaity of 
which we produce a surplus and which is suffering from destructive 
competition in a depressed foreign market. Or it may be described 
as a plan by which the Government, without material loss to itself, 
undertakes to do for the wheat gi’owers what they can not now do for 
themselves — ^bring them into a general wheat pool through the opera- 
tion of which they may secure a fair price. 

Tlie pi'oponents of this plan suggest that it avoids the stimulus to 
overproduction which is a serious Ejection to arbitrary price fixing, 
and that the mechanism of marketing wheat now existent need not be 
seriously interfered with, assuming that exporters evidenced a will- 
ingness to cooperate with the export corporation. TTiis is impor- 
tant, because the reason for the coi'poration should gradually disap- 
pear as the reestablishment of normal conditions through natural 
economic forces restores normal price ratios. 

While the plan proposed could be applied more easily to wheat 
than to ^me other agricultural products, obviously if favorably con- 
sidered it should not oe confined to dealing in wheat alone. It should 
include all agricultural products of which we have a considerable ex- 
portable surplus and the prices of which are substantially out of line. 
Especially should provision be made for handling pork products, of 
which we export large quantities and which also were Drought un- 
der Government control during the war. 

Many objections, some of real merit, can be urged against the 
scheme proposed. It is conceivable that there are some obstacles 
which may not be easy to overcome. However, there seems to be 
so much merit in the proposal that it is worthy of the most pains- 
taking analysis and the most critical scrutiny. The principles in- 
voked are such as have been successfully applied in times past by 
private initiative by industries which have successfully (fisposed 
abroad of an embarrassing surplus. 

If farmers could control their production as does organized in- 
dustry, or if they could exact a price for their labor as does organized 
labor, unusual action by Government might not be demanded so 
urgently. It is just as well to keep in mind that both industry and 
labor are beneficiaries of Government action and that such action 
during the war and the two years following has added not a little to 
the farmer’s difficulties. 
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It is well to remember also that our population is mowing rapidly 
and that before many years there will be a home ^mand for even 
more of farm products than we are now producing. If, during this 
period of agricultural distress, we permit production to be shrunk 
to present needs by driving farmers from the land and into the cities, 
we shall be under the necessity of reclaiming at large expense the 
productive land which is now being abandoned. And if we should 
experience one or two years of short crops while this process is going 
on, the consuming population will find itself compelled to pay prices 
for farm products which will impose upon it a burden comparable 
to that under which the farmer has been groaning. 

On the assumption that it is the national purpose to keep our- 
selves on a ^If-sustaining basis agriculturally, wisdom would seem 
to justify going to some trouble to help farmers bridge over a period 
of depression caused by an economic cataclysm. Precisely that thing 
has been done in the case of labor and of some industries. Those 
who urge that economic laws should now be permitted to have free 
play with agriculture do not give full consideration to what hap- 
pened during the war and for two years afterwards. 

Helping Farmers to Help Themselves. 

Whatever may or may not be done by Government, it is perfectly 
clear that the success of the individual farmer will depend on his 
own efforts. That he must work hard g<ws without saying, W under 

E resent conditions it must be work with the head as well as the 
ands. The crops to be grown and the kind of farming to Ite fol- 
lowed must be determined not alone with an understanding of the 
conditions which influence production but with some knowledge of 
the prospective demand for those crops and some study of the con- 
ditions which are likely to influence the price. The Department of 
Agriculture is trying to help the farmer help himself with in de- 
termining what to grow and how to grow it and in putting in his 
hands the kind of information concerning domestic and foreign con- 
ditions which he needs to produce and market to the best advantage. 

The change in railway rates has led to the necessity of readjust- 
ing the agriculture in the regions surrounding many of our cities. 
Food products which were formerly produced under more favorable 
soil and climatic conditions and snipped great distances can, with 

5 resent freight rates, be produced on the neighboring farms and 
elivered to these cities with profit. A start has been made in help- 
ing the farmers around certain centers of population to solve their 
problems of readjustment to these changed conditions. Joint mar- 
ket demand and farm management surveys have been made for: 
Altoona, Pa.; Boston and Springfield, Mass.; New York City, and 
Tulsa, Okla. It is believed that owing to lack of information with 
regard to local demands, foods are often sliipped great distances 
when they might be sold with greater profit close at hand. The pur- 
pose of these surveys is to help farmers make the readjustments 
m their farming and marketing which will enable them to provide 
the local markets, so far as they can profitably do so, with such food 

{ iroducts as have formerly been sliipped great distances. In the 
arger cities the study of market demand has a broader significance 
than providing information for the near-by producers. The mar' 
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ket analysis research which has been conducted for the past two 
years in New York City and Boston looks toward the development 
of methods of measuring and forecasting the market demand in 
these consuming centers. Other consuming centers, particularly those 
located in the one-crop producing areas, should be surveyed in a 
similar manner. It is noped that State agencies will take up the% 
studies, as it is impossible for this department to pursue them in 
any large portion ot the country. 

World Demand for Farm Products. 

To compete successfully the farmers of the United States need 
to know the world demand for the commodities of which they pro- 
duce a surplus for the world markets and the conditions under 
which their competitors are prodticing. To meet this need a world 
crop and market reporting service has been developed for the pur- 
pose of collecting, summarizing, and interpreting information as to 
demand and competition in foreign markets. 

The international Institute of Agriculture has greatly improved 
its reporting service to the Department of Agriculture in the past 
year. Tlie institute has promptly cabled reports of conditions and 
estimates of important crops and livestock from all of the countries 
of the world reporting to the institute. For example, an estimate of 
the wheat crop in Argentina is cabled to the institute within a few 
hours after the estimate has been released in Argentina and in turn 
is cabled to the United States, and the same day this report is broad- 
casted from the Department of Agriculture by radio, telegraph, and 
press release. In this way the farmer may know as soon as the 
trader the size or condition of the crop in other parts of the world. 
Greater use will made of this and other information on agriculture 
in foreign countries as its value to agriculture in this country is more 
fully recognized. 

Survej" of World Agriculture and World Markets. 

To continue to adjust American agriculture to meet the needs of 
an ever-changing world market situation, it is necessa^ to know the 
trend of production in foreign competing countries. The war had a 
profound effect upon many of our competitors as well as upon our 
own markets. As in the United States, the conditions of production 
in these countries are continually changing. To meet the need for 
such information a world survey of agricultural production has been 
inaugurated. 

A close study has been niade of agricultural conditions in Europe 
with a view to a better undersandmg of the rapidity with which 
the peoples of western Europe were reestablishing their pre-war 
normal in agricultural production, and particularly in orifor that 
the American farmers might be informed regarding the revival of 
those lines of agriculture in eastern Europe which compete with 
the .^erican farmer on the western European markets. Detail^ 
studies have been made of the agriculture of the Danube Basin, and 
a survey of western Europe is now in progress. Detailed reports 
have also teen made on agricultural competition and demand in 
Argentua, Chile, and Peru. 
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Bepresentatives of the department are stationed in England and 
Qemwny for the purpose of reporting on agricultural and other 
conditions affecting the demand for farm products. These repre- 
sentatives, through their contacts with importers of farm products, 
with Government officials who know agricultural conditions, and 
through direct study of the agriculture of the countries in which 
they are located, have kept the department informed by radio and 
by cable of the important developments in foreign crop and market 
conditions. 

Representatives of the department are sent abroad from time to 
time to help our foreign buyers to a better understanding of the 
United States grades and standards which form the basis of com- 
mercial transactions in farm products exported from the United 
States. Thus the foreign work not only provides information which 
facilitates the better adjustment of American agriculture to world 
conditions but services are rendered also which facilitate the mar- 
keting of our agricultural surpluses. 

Forecasts of Crop and Livestock Production. 

The value of accurate forecasts of crop and livestock production 
can not be questioned. The more that is known of what is likely 
to occur in the future, the more intelligently can plans be made. 
This is particularly true regarding agricultural production, for 
which the machinery, when once put in motion, must usually be 
kept going throughout the season, regardless of the fact that pro- 
duction may be ^eatly in excess of the demand at pric^ that will 
be profitable to the producer. 

Intention-to-Plant Surveys. 

Producers need information to guide them in making pr^r 
adjustments between the acreage planted to the various crops. The 
department began last spring to furnish this information. This 
was done by securing from many thousands of farmers prior to 
spring planting statements of the number of acres of various crops 
which they intended to plant. A similar report relating to fall- 
sown crops was issued in August. These repoils will be issued semi- 
annually hereafter. When the purpose and value of these reports 
on intenticms to plant are thoroughly understood they will exert 
an important infiuence and assist materially in adjuring acreage 
by preventing the over or under planting of particular crops. 
Although this is the first year that this work has been attempted, 
favorable results have already been noted. 

A study is under way to ascertain in a scientific manner tiie factors ' 
which should be considered in forecasting the price of a particular 
product. There are signs of price changes which ap^r before 
fee changes occur and serve as advance indications of the ^rice 
movements. The practical purpose of the pri<» analyms work is to 
give the farmer the benefit of a scientific analysis of price movements 
so that he may be able to make the best estimate possible frci^ the 
facts available. 

Fanners of necessity make production and price forecasba On 
the basis of their forecasts they plan what they .will undertake* fw ; 
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the coming year, how much land they will use, the acrea^ they 
will put into eacn of the various crops, the livestwk they will keep, 
and when they will market their products. While forecasts have 
always been made by farmers, it is believed that facts can be fur- 
nished which will make their forecasting more accurate than it 
ever has been. 

The “ intentions-to-plant ” reports are not in any sense fore- 
casts of acreage or yield, although they have sometimes been taken 
as such. They indicate what is in the farmer’s mind at the time the 
report is made. When the general intention is made known indi- 
vidual farmers can then change their intention in the light of the 
new information. 

Following the reports on “intentions-to-plant” mentioned above, 
it was felt that a comprehensive estimate of the general outlook 
would be a special value to producers. A group of well-known 
economists and statisticians were invited to meet in Washington on 
April 20 last to consider the report on intended crop plantings and 
other materials relating to demand, and to prepare a statement on 
the general factors now underlying the agricultural situation with 
a view to furnishing all possible bases for intelligent adjustment of 
production to demand. This committee drafted a concise statement 
on the general economic outlook which it is believed has been of 
material aid to all agricultural interests. 

This group met again on July 11 to consider the foreign and 
domestic demands for farm products, the wheat situation, and the 
com-hog situation. A valuable report was prepared, consisting 
largely of the presentation and interpretation of data collected by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which set forth the salient 
facts governing the agricultural outlook at that time. This report 
has been received with much interest by farmers, bankers, traders, 
and many others interested in the agricultural situation. 

Comparative Estimates a Guide to Marketing. 

Producers also need information to ^ide them in deter m ining 
when to sell their crops and livestock. This need the department is 
striving to meet by issuing promptly after harvest, as a supplement 
to the regular forecasts of production, an estimate of the quantity 
of each crop produced, together with comparisons with previous 
years. In order to mve a more complete picture, information con- 
cerning foreign production is also gathered and published. Thous- 
ands of farmers study these reports from month to month and are 
guided in their marketing operations by them. 

Pig Surveys. 

The special pig report which was issued in June, a year ago, 
showed a marked increase in the intentions of the farmers to breed 
for fall pi^ the increase amounting to 49 per cent in the Corn Belt 
States. V^en the report was made in December showing the actual 
numlwr of fall farrowing, it indicated that this intention had been 
practically cut in two. Undoubtedly the information ^rnished by 
the department as to the increase had an important effect in re- 
ducing the fall pig crop*to a more reasonable basis. 
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The report of July 1 of this ywr showing intentions to breed 
for fall pigs again showed an increase for fall farrowing^ but 
judmng from the large number of sows which have been ^ing to 
market during the summer, farmers changed their plans when they 
learned the general intention and the actual fall farrowing will 
fall much bdow the eimressed intentions of the farmers. That is 
the res^t to be desired from these reports. 

Receipts at the various markets, which permit the checking up 
of these estimates, indicate that it will be possible to forecast quite 
accurately the probable movement of hogs to market several months 
in advance of the actual movement. 



Fio. 12. — The number of sows farrowed in 11 Corn Belt States in the spring 
of 1922 was 22.8 per cent above the number farrowed in the spring of 1921. 

The increase in the spring of 1923 over 1022 was 8 per cent. The December, 

1923, survey showed a decline of 6.1 per cent from the number farrowed In 
the fall of 1922. This survey also showed a considerable decline In the 
intentions to breed for spring pigs in 1924 compared with the actual farrow- 
ings in 1923. 

Acreage Estimates Improved. 

The problem of estimating acreage is one of the most difficult con- 
fronting the crop forecaster. In order to secure greater accuracy, 
therefore, a measuring instrument has been devised for attaching to 
an automobile by which the linear measurement of all fields in 
various crops borderii^ on highways can be easily and quickly 
made. By covering sufficient territory a very accurate ratio totween 
the areas in different crops can be determined and by covering the 
same highways year after year, the change in acreages in various 
crops can be worked out. Successful experiments have been made 
with this instrument and it will be used in practically all States 
hereafter. 

Livestock Reporting. 

This year a long step in advance has been taken in the work of 
livestock reporting. Practically a new service has been started for 
the purpose of estimating actual production for market, available 
supmies, and movement of cattle and sheep. Estimates were issued 
on DecemW 1, January 1, and March 1 last, of the number of 
cattle and shew on feed in the Corn Belt as well as in the western 
States. Weekly reports were issued during the height of the season 
of the lamb movement in the Colorado-Nebraska district, showing 
the actual movement to market. The total number of lambs diippra 
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out of this district checked very closely with the estimates made at 
the beginning of the season. Reports of the available supply of 
feeder cattle for spring and fall shipment were made for a number 
of western States, and hereafter will be made for all States which 
ship feeders. Reports were also made monthly for 17 western States 
showing pastui*e and feed conditions, as well as the condition of 
livestock on the ranges. An immense amount of historical data for 
previous years was compiled from the records of railroads, stock- 
yards, concentration points, local packing establishments, and other 
such agencies, in order to secure a background for the quantitative 
estimates of movement. 


Cost of Production. 

Cost data form the basis of the selection and combination of live- 
stock and crops so that the largest net return may be secured by 
the farmer. Through cost studies farmere learn how to reduce their 
costs tlirough more efficient management. Cost of production data 
are being gathei*ed in representative areas throughout the United 
States with this object in view. The material is being used by large 
numbers of producers in these areas in the organization and opera- 
tion of their farms. 

The department is building a structure of index numbers of costs 
of production, national in scope, which will give the trend of pro- 
duction costs for all the impoi-tant farm products entering into 
domestic and foreign commeree. The factore of production, such 
as labor, equipment, machinery, and fertilizer are being obtained 
in quantity as well as value units, which make possible a compari- 
son of the basic requirements in agriculture wuth those of manu- 
facture and public utilities. These agricultural cost trends should 
be very valuable to our legislators in deciding agricultural policies, 
to the farmers in helping them forecast provide cost trends, and 
to those industries directly dependent upon the farmer in planning 
their production programs. Knowledge of price and production 
trends helps farmere decide what to produce and helps to stabilize 
production. Standards of production are being worked out also 
from which farmers can judge the efficiency of their own operations. 

Cost studies are furnishing information of specific value at the 
present time in the boll-weevil-infested areas of the South. The 
gradual expansion of the boll-weevil area has led to a study of the 
cost of the cultural methods and practices and crop rotation ws- 
tems which best combat the weevil. On the basis of these stucues 
systems of cotton farming are being Avorked out with a view to 
securing the highest net return per unit of expenditure. 

The disastrous financial condition of so many of the range cattle 
producers at the present time has led to the general belief py many 
western cattle producers that possibly some changes in their metho(& 
of meat production should be made. In an endeavor to be of assist- 
ance to the beef producers, field work in ranch costs and manage- 
ment was begun in the spring of 1922. These ranch studies are being 
combined with similar studies on cattle using the national forest 
ranges. From this work the department will in a position to 
make known the methods of handling and systems of beef produc** 
tion which-will produce the best results under present conditiona. 
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Readjusting the Farm Program. 

Hand in hand with the cost of production studies are the studies 
of farm management and farm practice. The work in farm man- 
agement in the past has been largely the studying of normal agri- 
culture. This year we have turned our attention to applying the 
results of our studies of normal agriculture to unusual conditions 
which exists in many sections. 

For example, the northern Great Plains area has suffered severely. 
The Department of Agriculture during the past year was called 
into conference with the agricultural colleges in this region with a 
view to devising some measure of relief for the farmers in the 
Northwest. This region during the last years of the war, when the 
price of wheat was high, suffered an unprecedented series of dry 
seasons which greatly reduced agricultural production, and more 
recently the price of wheat has been far below the cost of produc- 
tion. As a consequence land values have depreciated, farmers have 
become discouraged, and the prosperity of the region has been in 
grave jeopardy. Recognizing the seriousness of the situation, a 
spring wheat regional council was organized in the department about 
a year ago. 

Spring Wheat Council. 

This council appointed two committees to cooperate with similar 
committees representing the agricultural colleges in the spring wheat 
States, one committee dealing with production and the otW with 
the marketing of agricultural commodities in that region. At a 
conference hmd in St. Paul last January a report was prepared 
containing recommendations of measures whitm it was believed 
would help provide inunediate relief to the farmers of the region. 

A comprenensive study of farm organization and land utuization 
in the region has been begun by the department in order to deter- 
mine in just what parts of the region a permanently profitable agri- 
culture can be established and just what types of farming are best 
suited to the different parts of the region. 

Agricultural Credit. 

The agricultural credits act of 1923 established- 12 intermediate 
credit banks, one to serve each of the Federal land-bank districts. 
It increases from six months to nine months the term of discount on 
agricultural and livestock paper by the Federal reserve banks. It 
broadens the definition of agricultural paper so as to include credit 
used in the preparation for market and the marketing of agricultural 
products by farmers’ cooperative associations. It increases from 
$10,000 to $26,000 the maximum mortga^ loan to individual fanners 
by the Federal land banks. It gives the borrowers from the land 
banks a measure of control of these institutions. It authorizes the 
organization of national agricultural credit corporations whi<fii> will 
prove of special benefit to the parts of the country where the live- 
stock industry is most prominent. : . 

While, the law does not authorize direct loans to individual farmam. 
ipcal.agciculttural credit coxporations may be^organized sudt faxmt : 
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ers in order to obtain discount privileges. In some States evidently 
the State laws must be amended before farmers can get the full bene- 
fit of the Federal law in this way. Bankers and business men in com- 
munities where present facilities are inadequate may also organize 
such corporations. Only in localities where present credit facilities 
are inadequate or where local banks, by reason of the limitation upon 
interest rates provided in the law, or for other reasons, refuse to 
avail themselves of the facilities for intermediate credit afforded 
them by the new banks, is it believed necessary or desirable that agri- 
cultural credit corporations should be established. 

This agricultural credits act if vigorously administered should be 
most helpful in furnishing the sort of credit needed to meet the 
peculiar needs of the farmer. 

MONTHLY AVERAGE NUMBER OF LOANS CLOSED BY FmiERAL LAND 

BANKS, 1917-1»2$. 

NUMBER OF LOANS 

0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 7000 



li^G. 13. — The first charter to a national farm loan aRROcIation was granted 
March 27, 1917. By October 31, 1923, the Federal Land Banks had closed 
284.095 loans amounting to $846,030,054. The lending operations of the 
banks during 1920 and 1921 were curtailed by litigation Tnvolying the consti- 
tutionality of the Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Increased Activity Under the Warehouse Act. 

Changes have been taking place in methods of marketing and 
financing farm products due to the increased credit facilities which 
have been extended to farmers and the development of the federally 
licensed warehouse. For example, the cotton which was formerly 
sold abroad quickly and financed abroad is now held in this country, 
warehoused and financed in this country, and sold gradually. 

The year 1923 marked the greatest progress in the licensing of pub- 
lic warehousemen under the United States warehouse act for the 
storage of agricultural products since its passage in 1916, This is 
shown in the following table. 
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Vumber of Ueenaod learohotuot. 


Kind of ware- 
house. 

To April 1,1921. 

^ ifnne’l9, 1928. 

To Jmie 80^ 1928. 

Num- 

ber. 

Capacity. 

Num- 

ber. 
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Nub> 

ber. 

Capacity. 

Cotton.. ... 
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429.975 bales 
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66 

2, 19M00 bushels.. 
24,875,000 pounds.. 
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»,297,D47 bushels. 
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Much of the progress made is attributable to the attitude taken 
by growers’ cooperative associations and bankers toward receipts 

INCRKASB IN THB CAPACITT OF WAttEHOUSES SENSED FOB SiOBING 
COTTON. GBAIN. WOOL. AND TOBACCO UNDIOt THE UNITED STATES 
WABEHOUSE ‘ACT. 1M«-192S. 




Fig. 14. — The llceiibe capacity for storing cotton from April 1, 1920, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1923, was Increased 64 times i Icensed capacity for grain during the 
same period increased 249 times Although during April, 3923, there were 
no waiehouses licensed for storing wool, on December 1, 1923, the llcehsed 
capacity was sufficient to store one sixth of the wool clip No tobacco ware- 
houses were licensed until early in 1922. On December 31, 1928, licensed 
warehouses could accommodate approzimatdly three and one-half mUlion 
pounds of tobacco. 

issued under the law. A number of cotton and tobacco growers’ 
cooperative associations refuse to place cotton or tobacco in any 
vratshouse not licensed by thb department, ^solutions favoring 
-the licensing of warehouses under the lUnited States war^ouee act 
ts88i8*-^>BK ms — 8 
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have been adopted by many bankii^ and clearing-house associations. 
The Federal Farm Loan Board, in administering the intermediate 
farm credits act of 1923, in its perliminary rules and regulations 
included a rule reading as follows : “ Intermediate credit banks will 
accept the receipt of any warehouse licensed and bonded under the 
Federal warehouse act.” 

The formation of cooperative growers’ associations, the improved 
credit facilities made available by the Government, and the attitude 
of large banks are all encouraging the producer to hold his crops for 
a longer period after harvesting and thus encouraging more orderly 
marketing. The Federal waimouse act has clearly demonstrated 
its value in this movement. 

Until February 23, 1928, the act applied only to cotton, grain, 
wool, and tobacco. On that date the law was amended so as to apply 
to such agricultural products as might be considered properly stor- 
able under the act. The department has since received requests 
from many sections for licensing warehouses for the storage of 
beans, eggs, and other cold-storage products, apples, potatoes, and 
many other products. Just as fast as the necessary trained men can 
be found to add to the staff, warehouses for the storage of additional 
products will be proclaimed licensable. 

Market News Service Expansion. 

• This year marks the first substantial expansion in the market news 
service of the d^artment since the funds were curtailed at the close 
of the World WW. For the present fiscal year Congress increased 
the appropriation for this work by nearly $300,000, this increase 
being granted for the puroose of extending the service to the far 
West and to the South. On July 1 the leased wire was opened to 
San Francisco, passing through Denver and Salt Lake City, and on 
September 1 a similar wire was opened to Atlanta, Ga., passing 
through Bichmond, Va., and Baleigh, N. C. Offices at Los Angeles 
and Portland, Oreg., were opened on July 1, and are reached by 
radio and commercial wire service from San Francisco. 

New branch offices were opened in both the West and South to 
collect and disseminate market information. While this expansion 
does not restore the nation-wide system that existed during the war- 
emergency period, the extension to the far West and to the South 
are making our market reports available to a very large number of 
producers. This extension has imposed a heavy burden upon the 
working force in the larger market centers, however, and further 
additions to these forces will be necessary in order to maintain the 
scope and quality of the work. 

Before the extension to the Pacific coast can be of the greatest 
usefulness it will be necessary to increaro our program by reporting 
a number of crops, such as prunes, which heretorore have not teen 
covered. Urgent demand has teen made upon the department also 
for the reopening of branch offices in a numter of important eastern 
markets, but until additional funds are made available it will not te 
possible to meet this demand. 

Radio Ne\ya Service. , 1— , 

Radio broadcasting as a means of disseminating market inform»- 
tion has been given a thorough trial during the past year And his 
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fii% demoiistx«ted its value. Through the cooTOraticm of the Navy 
Dep&lrtfiient the higlt^wered radio-statiene at Arlington, Va., Great 
Lakes, 111., and San francisco, Calif., have been used in transmitting 
market iniormation which has reached a large portion of the country. 

Ihe secondary broadcasting by radio telepnone has been further 
developed, and now any fanner who has an ade^quate receiving set 
may get full market reports from the air in practically every part of 
the United States. Ah inquiry among county agents showed that the 
number of receiving sets on farms is rapidly approaching a quarter 
of a million and that through the distribution of these reports by 
local schools, farmers’ organizations, business houses, etc., the market 
information is becoming available to a large proportion of our 
farmers. 

Increased Demand for Information on Agricultural Situation. 

Conditions .during the past year throughout the country have 
tended to increase the demands made upon the Deparhnent ox Agri- 
culture for facts and figures which hem to interpret the constantly 
changing situation. In line therewith the department has attempted 
to make still more effective its machinery for disseminating timely 
economic information. Through its extension or^nization it has 
succeeded in maintaining excellent contact for this purpose with 
farmers and farm leaders. Charts and statistical summaries have 
been sent out at regular intervals and these have been widely used 
by individuals and the press. A condensed summary has been 
prepared each month, showing the trend of important economic 
factors, such as production, consumption, movement and prices. 
This monthly summary has been issued as a mimeographed circular 
under the title, “The Agricultural Situation.” This circular con- 
tains a terse statement of the month’s developments in production, 
prices, movement to market, exports, cold storage, and business fac- 
tors reflecting demand for farm products. 

Shipping Point Inspection Service. 

For the fiscal year 1923 Congress authorized this department to 
inspect fruit and vegetables at shipping points. This omned the 
field for a new service of supreme importance to the fruit and 
vegetable industry, as it makes it possible for producers and ship- 
mrs wherever the service is available to secure an inspection by a 
Federal inspector before the produce is shipped. This service is 
permissive only. The certificates issued are prima facie evidence 
m the courts of the United States as to the grade and quality of 
the product inspected. In many shipping areas the demand for this 
service was already loud and insistent. 

To meet this active and potential demand it is estimated that no 
less than 1,000 insp^tors will ultimately be necessary, althou^ a 
majority ox them will be part-time men. ^ It should pe not^ that 
over 660 inspectors have bwn licensed during the first' three moqt^ 
of the current fiscal year. It is expected that this work will^pay its 
own way through the fees collected, but these fees must he mads 
reexpenoahle or there most be provided a fund of about fiflO Q / M Q 
Shhualjiy upon which to draw lor. salaries and expei^es, actf 
4ioweYor, oarried mot. a . dollar .of in o wa se for' the mspertioii ilegi, 
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although the work to be done at shipping points is fully ten times as 
extensive as that previously done in the terminal markets, where an 
average of 50 inspectors were employed. 

The department was therefore limited to such work as could be 
done through cooperative agreements with certain States, especially 
those whose officers could operate revolving funds. Under these 
agreements the inspectors have been employed and paid by ^e State, 
and the fees have been assessed by, paid to, and reexpended by the 
State. We have licensed these inspectors, supervised their work, and 
charged the State a fee, which has gone to the United States Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Although active work has been possible in less than half the States, 
certificates were issued on 72,666 carloads of produce at shipping 
points and on 28,169 cars in terminal markets. This means that 
every one of these shippers held prima facie evidence of having made 
a good delivery if he based his sale on the Federal certificate. It 



Pig. 15. — Tho above map shows that the greatest demand for shipping point 
inspection of fruits and vegetables wasi from heavy producing States which 
are far from the principal consuming centers. The number of inspections 
requested is determined largely by local conditions. State legislation en- 
couraging and in some cases requiring inspection was very influential in 
determining the amount of cooperative Federal-State inspection work per- 
iormed. 

means also that every buyer who demanded “ Government certificate 
attached to bill of lading ” bought with assurance that a competent 
and impartial inspection had determined the variety and grade of 
the fruits or vegetables offered. him. 

The economic results of this innovation have been spectacular in 
the swiftness of their development. They promise to oe well-nigh 
revolutionary in their ultimate effect upon fruit and vegetaHe 
marketing. 

First, wie true meaning of standardization has been brought home 
to the grower as never before. 

Second, the growers’ organizations have improved the quality of 
their offerings and have found a new and acceptable basis for 
pooling. 

Third, p^to growers especially have learned what sort of stock 
ehonld not be shipped at all eizeept in years of eztrraaely Iri^^plictt. 
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Fourth, the shiimer has a new basis upon which to offer his prod- 
duct and has no rear that the prospective buyer will discount his 
statements. 

Fifth, the buyer can order in safety without seeing the goods. 

Sixth, the certificate acts as a general insurance policy in case of 
loss or damage in transit. 

The trade quickly realized that this service made possible a new 
^stem of car-lot marketing. Auction companies have been formed 
in both eastern and western cities which sell only cars in transit and 
on which certificates have been issued. The success of this system 
has been marked from the start. On the first 600 cars of cantaloupes 
thus sold the commissions were only one-third as high as those 
generally prevailing at the time. The final destination of the car 
was determined during its first day on the road, and it moved with- 
out indirection or delay to the place of consumption. Mej intiTnft the 

CAR-LOT INSPECTIONS AT RECEIVING MARKETS FOR PAST FIVE YEARS. 

THOUSANDS OF CARLOT INSPECTIONS 



Pig. i6. — After the year 1918-10, durina which the inspection service was 
^ng organized, the number of inspections requested in receivings markets 
has varied according to weather and crop conditions. The severe winter of 
1919-20 resulted in thousands of requests being filed for inspection covering 
transit freezing injury. Epidemics of field diseases of certain crops have 
also influenced the number of Inspections requested. 

shipper had his money, transmitted by telegraph, within 48 hours 
after loading his car. Thus has the road oetween producer and 
consumer been shortened and straightened, and a clear saving of 10 
per cent of the f. o. b. price has been effected by the shipper. 

Prior to last year our inspection service in terminal markets had 
never earned in fees more than five-sevenths of the appropriation 
made by Congress for this work. Last year, without curtailing 
the city service and without a dollar of increase for this item, wo 
more than trebled the number of cars inspected and have returned to 
the Treiuury six-sevenths of the amount appropriated. Wben con- 
sidered in connection with the profound reforms and economies to 
which the work has given rise, this is one of the most marked 
accomplishments of the year in our entire field of economic service. 

Standardization of Farm Products Universally Accepted. 

The benefits from well defined and generally accepted standards 
for -farm products are no longer 'Seriously questioned. With, pre- 
ndums bemg paid for products.^ unilorm'gpnKdVi ooupM vitlk 
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high costs of transporting and handling non^andardized products, 
farmers have come to realize the value of this work. Standardiza- 
tion of fruits and vegetables received fresh impetus from the inau- 
guration of the lapping point inspection, as uniform standards are 
fundamentally necessary to the successful operation of an inspection 
service. At £ne present time Federal standards are being used for 
a large number of the most important fruits and vegetables, and 
many of these standards have been made mandatory under State 
laws. 

After several years of intensive work. Federal grades were rec- 
ommended for a number of the most important types of hay. These 
grades have been very well received on the part of producera and 
the trade, and are used as the basis for the inspection service on 
hay which was inaugurated on July 1 of this year. 

On February 23, 1923, the warehouse act was amended so as to 
permit of the storage or any agricultural product, considered by 
this department to be properly storable, in a federally licensed 
^warehouse. As a preliminary step to the enforcement of this act, 
it is necessary to establish Federal standards for all products to be 
stored in licensed warehouses. 

. Tentative standards have been established covering dark-fired, 
flue-cured and sun-cured types of tobacco of Virginia and the 
Carolinas and the dark-fired tobacco of Kentucky. Other tentative 
standards have been recommended and investigations are being con- 
tinued. 

The department’s market classification for livestock has been 
further revised and is without doubt the most complete classifica- 
tion for meat animals ever attempted and constitutes a long step 
forward in standardization. Classes and grades of dressed meats 
have also been prepared which are proving of great benefit to the 
livestock and meat trade. 

In response to strong appeals from both the domestic and foreign 
trade, Federal grades for rye were promulgated on July 1 of this 
year. These grades have received hearty indorsement from all 
branches of the trade. The demand for these grades by buyers in 
Europe, as well as by the domestic trade, indicates a wholesome con- 
fidence in the value of inspection certificates issued by licenses of 
this department. 

Universal Standards for American Cotton. 

An outstanding accomplishment of the year has been the estab- 
lishment of universal standards for American cotton. With the 
passage of the United States cotton standards act on March i 19^, 
requiring the use of the official cotton standards of the United 
States m interstate Mid foreign commerce, the desirability of an 
international agreement on standards became increasingly evident. 
Accordingly, a conference was called at Washington on June ll! 
192^ at which representatives from the leading cotton exchanges 
of Europe met representatives of the American cotton trade imd 
officials of the Department of Agriculture, and reached an agree- 
ment that the official cotton standards of the United States for nade 
and color with some slight modifications should be adopted as uni- 
veisal standards for American cotton. 
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It was abased that in so far as commerce in American cotton is 
concerned ratire world will use identical names to represent 
standard qualities. Contracts coverinj^ the agreements and rules 
under which the foreign trade in American cotton is to be conducted 
have been signed by the Liverpool Cotton Association, Manchester 
Cotton Association, the Havre Cotton Association, Bremen Cot- 
ton Association, Ba^lona Cotton Association, and Kotterdam Cotton 
Association. By this agreement the international cotton business will 
be greatly simplified and the cause for disputes and reclamations 
largely eliminatedj as the same standard will be applied to the cotton 
throughout its entire course from the time it leaves the farmer until 
it reaches the spinner in any part of the world. The path between 



Fio. 17. — Byery important cotton market in Bnrope and the United States has 
imopted and is now using universal standards for American cotton. Even 
the trade in American cotton in the Orient is based on these standards and 
purchases are usually consummated in the United States. Exporters repre- 
senting eastern interests accept delivery here and ship the cotton under 
foreign ownership. It seems probable that Russia, Australia, Brasil, and 
Amotina may adopt these or similar standards for comparable varieties of 
cotton. 


the farmer and the consumer, will be shortened, with the result that 
the producer will i<eceive a larger share of the proceeds from the 
sale of his cotton to the European spinner. 

Grain-Cleaning Demonstrations. 

One of the most serious problems in connection with the grading 
of wheat has been the question of dockage. Becords for me pa^; 
18 years show that the wheat arriving at terminal markets has been 
marketed with increasing amount of trach and foreign materisL 
For example, with resp^ to hard red spring wheat produced in 
the central spring-wheat belt, records covering a recent crop move- 
ment show that mere was maAeted with the wheat over 10,000,000 
bushels of trash and foreign material. This is a burden upon tte 

S 'roducer of wheat and represents an ecmomio waste wh^ this 
epartment has been working to overcome' with a view to putting 
more dollars into the farmer’s pocket for the wheat he produces. To 
accomplish this, the department has^developed a cleaiiuig ck^oe 
signea for attachment to threshihg machines. ' Edocatitmal work is 
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being carried on to bring about the general use of this device and to 
demonstrate the value of marketing clean grain, as it will insure 
enormous financial benefit to the wheat grower. 

Authentic Farm Population Statistics. 

A detailed study of the movement of farm population in eiglit 
rural counties of the United States from census reports of 1920 is 
practically completed. This study, to be publishea by the Bureau 
of the Census, will furnish authentic information as to shifts of 
population from farms to villages and cities and vice versa, as well 
as moves ” from farm to farm in various sections of the United 
States. 

Farmers* Standard of Living Studied. 

The main purpose in connection with studies on the farmers’ 
standard of living is to determine what farm families use and what 
they pay for the various materials such as food, clothing, rent, fuel, 
and other things. Another purpose is to learn what proportion of 
the expenditure goes for each of the various classes of goods con- 
sumed. Still other purposes are to obtain information concerning 
living conditions actually prevailing in certain selected areas, and 
to determine the relation of success of fanning, of value of house 
and its furnishings, and of several of the more social factors to the 
family living. Such information gathered from various parts of 
the United States is needed by institutions attempting to direct agri- 
cultural development on a sound basis. It will help to answer some 
of the questions regarding the advantages of city versus country life, 
so far as the material well-being of the families is concerned. 

Farmers* Mutual Insurance. 

The department has aided and encouraged further improvement 
in the methods of operating the farmers’ mutual insurance companies 
in all parts of the country and has brought about the extension of 

AMOUNT OF OUTSTANDING INSURANCE OF FARMERS* MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1914-1921. 


RISKS IN FORCE 
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this sound and- economical form of insurance protection to those of 
the Southern States where as yet little development of this kind has 
taken place. In many of the States of the South fire-insurance rates 
as quoted by commercial companies are so high as to make the cost 
of protection to a considerabu percentage of the farmers well-nigh 
prohibitive. Experience has demonstrated that through local co- 
operation expenses can be materially reduced and the loss ratio can 
be greatly lowered by the elimination of all moral hazards, as well 
as me elimination of some of the physical hazards involved. 

Crop Insurance. 

Special interest has been evident recently in the problem of insur- 
ance on growing crops. Several of the larger joint-stock fire-insur- 
ance companies have in recent years been exMrimenting with a 
broader form of insurance coverage for crops than that involved in 
so-called hail insurance, which has been extensively written for a 
number of years. The department has been glad to cooperate with 
the Senate committee appointed to investigate the subject of crop 
insurance in the United States and to contribute to the statistical and 
other data sought by this committee. The growing of crops is sur- 
rounded by a wide variety of hazards. Tlie uncertainty of weather 
conditions, plant diseases, insect and animal pests give rise to a risk 
against which it would be highly desirable for the farmer to be in 
position to protect himself. In commerce and industry insurance 
protection against hazards over which the individual has no control 
is now very generally available. It seems reasonable and proper 
that the producer of crops should also be in position to safeguard 
himself against total or serious loss of his annual investment of 
capital and labor after doing everything possible on his own part to 
bring about a harvest. 

Agricultural Cooperation. 

During the past three years farmers in the United States have 
turned to cooperation for the solution of their marketing difficulties 
in ever-increasing numbers. In a period of rapid expansion it is 
only natural that the essential principles and limits of cooperation 
at times should be overlooked. The department believes, therefore, 
that its most helpful activity in this field consists in collecting and 
compiling the essential facts with regard to the cooperative move- 
ment and employing these data as the basis of careful studies of 
the older and more successful cooperative organizations. In this 
way an understanding of the general movement may be gained, and 
the principles which have guided well-established organizations 
made available to newcomers in the field. 

The department has undertaken, consequently, to collect and com- 

g ile the vital facts regarding existing cQO^rative o^nizations. 

mt of an estimated 10,000 associations^ in . the United States in- 
formation regarding form of organization,' financial status, kind 
of products sold and purchased, volume 'of business, marketing 
methods, and similar features is available for approximately 6,00a 
Information regarding well-establish^ cooperatives is e'vmi mote 
complete tthan uie figures given would ihdicatei Current material 
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is made available to those interested in cooperation through the 
publication every two weeks of a 16-page mimeographed circiUar 
containi^ economic, legal, and statistical information regarding 
cooperation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Detailed studies of a cooperative sales agency for cranberries imd 
a cooperative citrus-fruit marketing agency were completed during 
the year. The purpo^ of the studies is to point out, first of all, the 
general principles which have made these organizations successful: 
to point out al^ the particular problems each organization has had 
to meet and the way m which these problems ana other special con- 
ditions have affected its development. A study is also being made 
of cooperative organizations which have failed, in an effort to deter- 
mine tne causes for failure of cooperation. 

The objective of the department’s work in cooperation^ in brief, 
has been to collect the facts regarding the cooperative movement, to 



farmerH' busiDeas organizations functioning at the close 
of 1026 had a membership estimated at 1,500,000. While these members 
were scattered over the entire United States they were especially numerous 
in the dairy sections of New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, the tobacco- 
producing rejrtons of Kentucky, Virginia, and the Carollnas in the Cotton Belt 
Statw^nd in sections of California where the fruit industry is highly 


ascertain by careful study the principles which will serve as guide- 
posts for the movements, and the factors which point toward minger 
and poraible failure. * 

It IS important to remember that there have been previous periods 
of expanuon and decline in cooperative activity in the United States. 
Cooperative sentiment is always stimulated by agricultural depres- 
sion. The first great cooperative movement m agriculture reached 
its apex about 1874, but lasted for only a few years thereafter 
Local work went forward in the later years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but it was not until after 1900 that the present period of ex- 
pansion began. It increased gradually for a number of years, iram. 
ip^omentum about 1914, and is now at a miLTimnw ® 

There have been many failures of cooperative associations, al- 
though there jB no reason to believe that the number o! failures 
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of Sttoh organizations during a given period varies materially from 
^e number df failures in otirnr enterprises under analogous con- 
ations. It was only natural that the number of failures of co- 
omrative associations should ^ especially large following the World 
War, during the period of falfog agricultural prices, just as the 
number of business failures in eities i^ould be and was very large. 
The causes of the failures appear to be similar to the causes of 
failure in other lines. The main cause was ^falling prices. Other 
causes were poor management, inadequate lluancing, and too small 
a volume of business in proportion to the otwliead expenses. Some 
associations purchased, largely on credit, buildings and equipment 
at war prices, and the subs^uent decline in the value of such prop- 
erty, coupled with the decline in the price of agricultural piquets, 
was largely responsible for their failure. 

Business failures in cities are a natural economic phenomenon 
which we record statistically from day to day. It is a barometer 

raSTBIBUnOK OF COOPBlU.nVB SEULINC ASSOCn^TlONS, in>. 


GRAIN 

DAIRY 

LIVESTOCK 

FRUIT 

ALL OTHER 


Fio. 20. — Reports received by the Department of Agriculture from farmers* 
business organisations have been classified according to the kind of enter- 
prises being conducted. It is estimated that there were approximately 
12,000 active business organisations at the close of 102S» and that during 
that year their total volume of business was in excess of $2,000,000,000. 

of business activity. It is taken as a matter of <»urse. When a 
cooperative enterprise compo^ of farmers fails it flakes ^ross 
the metropolitan press in glaring headlines. Business failure is the 
cut and dried method by which society has decreed that the un- 
necessa^ enterprises be eliminated. 

The Capper-Volstead Act, which became a law on February 18 , 
1922 , specifically recognizes the right of fanners to associate for 
the purpose of marketing thrir products. This act clears the way 
for cooperative effort. 

A principle which can not be too strongly emphasized is that 
cooperative associations will succeed or fail m proportion as they 
are efficient. The measure of their success will be determined by 
their ability to perform the marketing functions which tiiey tmdw- 
take fairly, economically, and efficiently. Success will necessarily 
be governed by the dull and energy of thd m anagemen t , lie State 


NUMBER or ASSOCIATIONS 
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agricultural colleges could render helpful service by strengthening 
their courses in economics and marketing and by offering special 
courses for the training of cooperative managers. 

Outlet for Meat Widened. 

Through efforts of this department and the Department of State 
during the past year a wider market for domestic meats, particu- 
larly pork, has been made available. The most recent evidence of 
tW is the opening the Netherlands to shipments of pork. This new 
market, together with the English market, which was opened to the 
same products about 18 months ago, now gives the farmers of this 
country a considerable additional outlet at a time when production 
is at a high point. 

The Government of the Netherlands requires that fr^h pork 
shipped to that country shall be handled under certain specified con- 
ditions. These conditions have been met as a result of modifications 
agreed upon aftei; suggestions were made by this department. It is 
expected that this new arrangement will result in a great deal of 
new business, just as resulted from arrangements made with England 
which removed any doubts regarding the wholesomeness of Ameri- 
can fresh pork. 

Up until about a year and a half ago there had been no fresh-pork 
trade between this country and England, but during the past year 
this trade amounted to practically 20,000,000 pounds, the equivalent 
of well over 100,000 mature hogs. 

It is hoped that other importing nations may come to understand 
the exceptional cheapness and wholesomeness of our pork and be 
willing to remove the restrictions which seem to work to the disad- 
vantage of their consumers as well as our producers 

New Organization in Elfect. 

Adjustment of the work of the department to the new plan of 
organization which went into effect July 1, 1923, has been go in g 
forward satisfactorily. Broadly speaking, the new organization 
provides for the coordinating of the three main divisions of depart- 
ment work, each under a directing head. The offices of director 
of scientific wofk and director of regulatory work were provided 
for prior to the past year. The newy created office was director 
of e^ension work. 

The director of scientific work is expected to coordinate and super- 
vise all activities looking to the finding of new scientific facts, llie 
dire(^r of extension work has charge of all branches active in the 
sending out of these new facts and other information to the public. 
.This work is done largely through extension agents in cooperation 
with agricultural colleges. The director of regulatory work has 
char^ of the administration of the numerous laws coming under 
the department. His work is very closely associated with scientific 
work, as research along scientific lines is necessary in the adminis- 
tration of naany laws. 

Another important feature of the plan of reorganization is the 
^ablishment of the Bureau of Home Economics. ITiis bureau is 
in charge of a woman, scientifically trained and experienced, and 
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has a 'program outHned which will greatly 8treimth«a our scientific 
knowledge of foods and problems afferaing women of this 
country. 

The editorial and distribution work, formerly the division of pub- 
lications, has been placed in cb&rge of an assistant directly respon- 
sible to the Secretary. This position was provided for by the last 
Congress and makes it possible to materially strengthen this phase 
of our work. 


Home Economics Work Strengthened. 

With the establishment of the new Bureau of Home Economics 
coordination and cooperation of the work already being carried on 
has been made possible. Plans have been made to begin research in 
new fields which must be explored scientifically if the department is 
to render the greatest service to the home maker. Problems will be 
undertaken according to their relative impoHance to home makers 
as far as the department is able to determine them. 

At a conference of home-economics specialists called by the de- 
partment last summer it was expressed and agreed upon that the 
new bureau should undertake research work in the following sub- 
jects: Food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, economics (includ- 
ing household management), equipment, eugenics, and art in the 
home. Among these iwommenaed subjects we hope to stress par- 
ticularly economic studies, experiments in the field of textiles, and 
clothing and equipment studies. Under the economic phase of this 
work standard-of diving studies appear to be greatly needed to fur- 
nish information of fundamental importance. The factors entering 
into clothing costs are not sufiiciently establi^ed, and detailed study 
along this line is highly important. There is a wide field of work in 
the continuation and extension of the economic use of food. Studies 
of the oast of housing are at present acutely needed. Very little 
information is now available to the housewife to help her in choos- 
ing textile materials and clothing, and it appears very urgent that 
something should be done to furnish the housewife with reliable 
guidance in her purchases of household equipment. 

These are only representative of the many problems confronting 
this new bureau, and indicate the great field of research work which 
this department should explore if it is to be of the utmost help to 
farm and city women. 


Scientific Research. 

In the field of scientific research many things have been done dur- 
ing the vear which are valuable contributions to both scientific and 
practical agriculture, and to various industries. Many of the new 
discoveries are plainre contributions which should make living easier 
and more comrortoble. It is not possible to enumerate all of these 
additions to knowledge which cover a great variety of subjects, in- 
cluding plants and animal breeding, cultural methods, means of 
fightiim insect, animal fungus, and pacterial enemies ox crops and 
animals, and new methods for handling crops after they have left 
the farm. The reports of the various bureaus contain much de- 
^Mladixtformation.and are available-in limited numbers. 
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Besults of research work on animal parasites afiord striking evi- 
dence of the practical value of wientinc experimentation. One of 
the most conspicuous examples is the discovery that carbon tetra- 
chloride is an effective remedy for the removal of hookworms of 
dogs, a discovery which has led to the wholesale application of this 
treatment against hookworms of human beings with great success 
in many parts of the world. Investigations regarding roundworms 
of sheep and swine have made it possible to overcome, to a large 
extent, the enormous losses caused by these parasites. 

A unique, practical method for the prevention of damage to the 
harvested fruit of Florida oranges and grapefruit bv stem-end rot 
during transportation, storage, and distribution has oeen developed 
to the stage of commercial application. The economic importar ce of 
this reduction of distribution hazard and prevention of waste of 
wholesome fruit is readily apparent when it is remembered that 
these two crops in Florida alone now yield from 13,000,000 to 
16,000,000 boxes each year. 

Becent studies of the salts carried in irrigation water have given 
a somewhat different point of view for the consideration of alkali 
troubles in irrigated lands. In many districts the chief concern of 
the irrigation farmer is to prevent accumulation of alkali salts in 
harmful quantities in good land, rather than to reclaim salty land 
for use in crop production. These observations indicate the import- 
ance to the irrigation farmer of understanding the character of 
the soil solution and of using irrigation water in such a way as to 
prevent the accumulation of excessive quantities of soluble material 
from the soil. 

Two different methods have been developed for determi ning the 
total quantity of colloidal material in soils and it has been round 
that cmloids constitute a far larger part of the whole soil than previ- 
ously had been thought, some of the heavier soils containing from 
60 to 70 per cent. Progress also has been made in determining the 
properties of the colloids present in different soils. With these facts 
established it should be possible to gain a more correct insight into 
the chemical processes of the soil than has hitherto been possible. It 
is now possible to get a better insight into the nature of soil composi- 
tion, and the new methods are ap^icable in the study of agricultural 
soils, of material used for building levees and foundations, of drain- 
age and irrigation conditions, and of geologic formations. 

By modifying the process ordinarily used in the preparation of 
ammonium phosphate so as to include the use of commercial potas- 
sium chloride, as well as phosphoric acid and ammonia, it has been 
found that a product containing all of the essential constituents 
of fertilizer, and of corresponding concentration, may easily be ob- 
tained. Chemical and physical properties of this material ma ke the 
new method admirably suited for preparing fertilizer material for 
transportation. Manufacturing concerns have taken such an in- 
terest in this process as to express a willingness to test it out on a 
commercial scale. 

A lalwratory to develop work on the chemistry of crops was estab- 
l^ed during tdie year. There is need for woi* concerning the in- 
fluence of environment on the chemical composition of crops in- 
cluding certain features of fertilization, su^ as the relation of 
emnpontion of .crop to the time of fertilizer apidication. Past voik 
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on the composition of agricultural crops has been directed chiefiv 
toward what may be termed the quantity viewpoint. The new work 
is directed more toward the subject of quality. The chemist is now 
seeking to learn whether or not there is dai^r of producing quantity 
at the expense of nutritive quality. ^ For instance^ it is known that 
the application of a certain fertilizer, say, sodium nitrate, at a 
definite time, as one month^ after sowing, to a crop like com will 
increase the yield quantitatively. However, .qiractically nothing is 
known about quality relations; that is, whether the proteins, ma- 
mins, or mineral components of the com so fertilized are superior 
or inferior for animal and human nutrition. The economic value of 
improvements in quality resulting from this research may exert a 
marked influence upon future agricultural practices. 

The physical investigations conducted at the Arlington Experi- 
ment Farm, Arlington, Va., and elsewhere, with and without the 
cooperation of other agencies are fa^ providing a scientific basis 
W highway design, reducing uncertainty to a minimum and assur- 
ing a greater degree of economy in highway constraction ei^ndi- 
tures. As a result of observations made at the Bates road in lUinois, 
a design for one of the types of highway surface has been formulated 
which will reduce the cost by $1,500 a mile without decrease of 
strength. The department cooperated with the Illinois Department 
of Public Works and Buildings in this investigation. 

Insect Enemies. 

The fight against insect enemies, which grows year by year, in- 
volves the use of various methods for eradication and control 
and for preventing tlie introduction of new kinds from other 



DUSTING COTTON WITH AIRPLANE. 

Fio. 21. — Kzperlmentftl work with airplane has given aaanraiice that calcium 
araenate ean be applied by this isystem more cheaply than by hand nndar 
aatisfactory conditions. 

countries. During the past year progress has been made in intro- 
ducing insect enemies of the com borer from* Eciro^ Dudng 
192$ moce than a million speoimeas of one species were liberated in 
aie Kew Eng^nd area. Arrangem^ts have beei^ perfected with 
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the Canadian department of agriculture to supply colonies of this 
parasite for possible establishment in southern Ontario, where the 
wm borer occupies a large part of the peninsula bordered by Lakes 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron. Another parasitic species which first 



ADULT BOLL WEEVIL AND LARVA. 

Fig.- 22. — The adult woovll lays Its ejsgs under the surface of the squares or 
bolls where they hatch their young larva\ The larva hatches from the egg 
inside the boll and begins to feed on the tissues, thus destroying the form 
and preventing maturing of the fruit. 

was liberated in Massachusetts in the fall of 1922 has been recovered 
from the field in several ditferent localities in New England, and the 
establishment of this species there seems now assured. There were 
no developments of great importance in the com borer situation 
during the past year. 

Study of calcium arsenate dusting methods for checking cotton 
boll weevil infestation showed that some success has been achieved 
by this means. Severe weevil infestation in 1922 caused a more ex- 
tensive use of calcium arsenate than ever before, and a shortage of 
this material developed. A special investigation was made oi the 
results secured by approximately 1,100 farmers who dusted al- 
together 125,485 acres of cotton. These farms were quite uniformly 
distributed over practically all of the Cotton States. Slightly more 
than 96 per cent of the farmers using calcium arsenate were success- 
ful in controlling the weevil to the extent of making the operation 
profitable. The average increase in yield upon these farms was 339 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. Special studies were conducted to 
determine the minimum yield per acre on land where dusting with 
calcium arsenate would be justified by the results obtained. It was 
found that in general the season’s dusting on any particular farm 
should cost not to exceed the current value of 100 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre in order to make a profit by the dusting method. 

Black Stem Rust of Wheat. 

The barberm eradication campaign, the objective of which is the 
control of the black stem rust of wheat and otW cereals through the 
eradication of the common barberry, which is the intermediate host 
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of this destructive fun^s disease, has been ^stematically prosecuted 
during the year in 13 States of the Mississippi Valley and the Great 
Plains region, where it was b^un in the spring of 1918. TTie initial 
survey has been completed in v^oming, and but few counties remain 
to be covered in Colorado and MontanaT. During the entire campaign 
more than five and three-quarter million bushes have been located 
on more than 66,000 properties. These are destroyed by thorough 
uprooting or by the application of common salt or diluted sodium 
arsenite where the conditions render these materials practicable and 
safe. 

White-Pine Blister Rust 

Field surveys during the past season by Federal, State, and Do- 
minion scouts have disclosed that the destructive rust of five-leaved 
pines, which in western North America was first observed on pines 
and currant bushes in southwestern British Columbia in the autumn 
of 1921, is widespread throughout the coast belt of Briti^ Columbia. 
As several larae areas in that Province have been found where the 
disease is epidemic on pines, and the advance infections have been 
found on pines within 100 miles of the international boundary and 
on cultivated black currants within 36 miles of that boundary, the 
situation must be regarded as serious. The climatic and topographic 
conditions of the western region and the host plants involved are 
markedly different from those in the east, so that eastern methods 
will presumably require considerable modification to adapt them to 
the western conditions. 

War on Tuberculosis. 

Rapid advances were made in the cooperative campaign to eradi- 
cate bovine tuberculosis. An increase of 76 per cent was made in 
the number of herds of cattle officially accredited as free from 
tuberculosis. At the close of the fiscal year there were 28,536 such 
herds, comprising 616,166 cattle, and there were under supervision 
more than 400,000 herds containing nearly four and a half million 

FBOGBESS OF BOVINS TUBEBCULOSIS WOBK. U 18 -U 1 S. 

THOUSANDS OF ACCREDITED CATTLE 



28. — Rapid Btrldes have been made in the eradication of bovine tuberenloaia^ 
The pumber of accredited cattle Increased from practically nothing in 1918 
to over 615,166 head in 1828. 

t96818*— TBK 1828 1 
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cattle. Unfilled applications for testing nearly a million additional 
cattle were on file. 

The plan of eradicating tuberculosis from circumscribed areas, 
with the county as the unit, has met with marked success. Fifty 
additional counties were freted during the year, raising the total 
to 81. Arrangements have been made to accord special facilities for 
shipping cattle from counties known as “ modified accredited areas” 
wimout the usual quarantine restrictions. In the course of the 
year’s work the tuberculin test was applied to nearly three and a 
half million cattle. Those found diseased were slaughtered under 
inspection, as a rule, and indemnity was paid to the owners. Larger 
financial support is being provided by States and counties, and the 
work is gmwing in favor with cattle owners. 

Improvements in Breeding and Feeding. 

The systematic effort to improve domestic animals in the country, 
which began nearly four years ago under the slogan “ Better Sires — 
Better Stock,” continues to grow and is now a project of considerable 
size and importance. At the close of the fiscal year, 11,533 livestock 
owners had filed with the department written pledges to the effect 
that they have placed their farms on a strictly purebred-sire basis 
and agreed to use good purebred sires exclusively in their breeding 
operations for all classes of animals kept. 

liesults of a questionnaire study on current livestock problems 
and how farmers are meeting them show briefly that in the ex- 
perience of nearly 500 livestock owners the general economy of 
rations, the cost of grains, and more specifically the cost of protein, 
represent more than half of all feeding difficulties, ^e question 
of balancing rations is next most important. Livestock of improved 
breeding were reported in the great majority of cases as making 
greater gains or producing more than scrubs or common stock when 
fed in the same way. The average superiority of improved stock 
in the use of feeds, as shown by financial returns, was 39.6 per cent 
over common stock. 

Wild Animal Pests. 

From the beginning the department has maintained that eventually 
it would be practicame to destroy completely some of the worst ani- 
mal pests, and thus forever eliminate the heavy losses they have bwn 
causing. Through the campaigns against them, prairie dogs have 
been exterminated on considerable areas, and the large wolves, of 
which 4,900 have been killed, are being so reduced in numbers that 
over most, if not all, of the West their end is in sight. 

The best evidence of the growing appreciation of the practical 
value of campaigns against animal pests in the West was given by 
the legislatures of 13 States in the winter of 1923, which made total 
appropriation of about $647,000 for cooperation in the work during 
the following biennium. 

Improved poison combinations and their systematic distribution 
have been so successful that poisoning is rapidly superseding other 
methods of predatory-animal control. The great increase in terri- 
tory that can be covered by poiwning campaigns, as now conducted, 
for the fir^time offers a possibility of elimi natin g coyotes over vast 
areas. This has hitherto appeared doubtful, owing to the nunibeirs 
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and wide distribution of these pests. More than 200.000 square miles 
were covered by organized pouoning operations during the year, 
and at carefully established poison stations on this area more than 
1,703,000 specially prepared poison baits were distributed. 

Clearing the ranges of coyotes is proving a boon to the cattlemen 
as well as to the sheepmen, W with the practical elimination of the 
gray or timber wolf over much of the range country of the Western 
States, cattlemen have discovered that heavy losses of calves, hereto- 
fore attributed to wolves, have evidently been due to coyotes. 

A national drive undertaken a^inst house rats, both through 
publicity and demonstrations, has developed widespread community 
sentiment against these destructive rodents, as evidenced by the 
steady growth of organized campaigns to destroy them and to elimi- 
nate their sources of food and harborage. 

Importance of Weather Work. 

The department is making its weather work pay back to the 
Nation many hundreds of dmlars for each dollar expended. The 
forecasts issued twice daily for all sections of the country and 



Fio. 24. — FV)r forecasting purposes the country is divided into five districts, 
with forecasting centers at Washington, Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, and 
San JB^rancisco. Radio is now used extensively in the distribution of these 
forecasts. Naval radio stations, 27 in number, are used primarily for broad- 
casting forecasts and warnings for ships at sea. Interior stations, 117 in 
number, located in 88 States, broadcast daily weather forecasts, frosts, cold 
waves, heavy snows, and other warnings. Storm-warning displays (fla^ 
^d lanterns) are made at 167 coastal points on the Atlantic, 65 on the 
Gulf, 44 on toe Pacific, and 109 on the Great Lakes. 


waraings of frosts, cold waves, storms, heavy snows, whenever con- 
ditions warrant, all of which are widely and eff^tively distributed 
through newspapers, by telephone, telegraph, radio, maps, bulletins, 
cards, and other means, meet general requirements, but the rapidly 
increasing utilization of weather information by many business 
industries is resulting in requests for more special forecasts and 
direct service. 

In addition to the hundreds of thousands of receivingnset ownei^ 
who receive the forecasts by radiophone, large numbcm of wh<»m 
csn obtain them in no other way, many repeat them, to tteir nsd^^ 
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bors by telephone. This latter form of service has become so poten- 
tial that arrangements are in hand for a definite form of organiza- 
tion which will replace the telegraphing of forecast messages now 
sent to centers for distribution. It is expected that more effective 
service will be accomplished thereby and that considerable economy 
will result. 

It is estimated that the value of perishable products saved as a 
result of cold-wave warnings issued last winter for the Chicago 
district alone exceeded $10,000,000, although the winter was not an 
unusually severe one. Reports from Alaska, made available through 
the cooperation of the Signal Corps of the Army and office of com- 
munications of the Navy, were an important factor in making the 
warnings timely and accurate. Alaskan observations were an equal 
factor in the cold-wave warnings issued in other commercial dis^ 



Fig. 25. — There are 27 naval stations and 117 general broadcasting stations 
which disseminate the daily forecasts of weather, cold waves, frosts, heavy 
snows, and other weather warnings. Distribution from naval stations is by 
radiotelegraph and covers forecasts for the entire country. Broadcasts from 
other stations are by radiophone and include forecasts for the sections within 
their range. TTnder favorable conditions the rangCNS are much greater than 
those indicated on the map. Radiophone broadcasts are primarily for the 
benefit of farmers who can not receive the forecasts promptly by any other 
method of distribution. 

tricts. An organized unit of the Weather Bureau has been in 
operation in Alaska since 1916, and its activities have b^n of great 
value to the commercial and marine interests of the United States. 

Flood warnings proved of great value during the year. During the 
Arkansas Valley flood livestock and other property to the value of 
$1,350,000 was reported as having been saved by flood warnings 
sent out well in advance. The total reported flood losses during 
the year were $36,691,362, while the value of portable property 
saved by flood warnings was given, in admittedly incomplete re- 
turns, as $4,240,466. ^ 

During the year schemes for forecasting river stages and floods 
have been completed for the Willamette Kiver system of Oregon, the 
Connwticut River, and the Brazos River of Texas. Other schemes 
will be undertaken as time will permit, mainly for the smaller 
nv^ as those for the larger rivers and their tributaries are vir- 
tually complete. 
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With the advent of the practical navigation of the air a whole 
new service is now demanded, a service of flying weather forecasts 
and weather advices to aviators. This compels the bureau to get 
above the surface and extend its observations, measurements, and 



Fig. 26. — The district centers Issue river forecasts and flood warning ; also, 
ill the western mountain districts forecasts. in the spring of the amount oi 
water from the accumulated snow that will be available for irrigation and 
water-power purposes. River forecasts are mad(‘ not only for the purpose 
of giving warnings of floods but also us aids to navigation all times of the 
year. 

advices into the free air, which is being done in a veiy limited way 
at the pi’esent time by means of kites and little so-called pilot 
balloons. 

Headway with Highways. 

Eight thousand eight hundred and twenty miles of Federal-aid 
roads of all types were completed during the fiscal year, which, 
added to the mileage completed prior to the fiscal year, brought the 

FEDERAL AID TO STATES ON PROJECTS COMPLETED AND UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION. 

MILLIONS OP DOLLARS 



Fio. 27. — ^The Federal-aid roads are jointly financed by the Federal Oovernment 
and the States. Federal-aid j ^ " 
total cost of Federal-aid road 
Government prior to June SO, 


s are jointly nnancea by tne ineaerai Government 
I payments amonnt to about 43 per cent of the 
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total of completed projects up to 26,536 miles. The projects under 
construction at the close of the year amounted to 14,(72 miles and 
were estimated as 53 per cent complete. 

The total amount of Federal aid actually appropriated for use up 
to and including the fiscal year 1023 was $375,000,000. Of this 
amount, $364,250,000 was apportioned among the States. 

The total mileage of higliwaj’s in existence at the time of the 
passage of the Federal highway act, as certified by the State highway 
departments, was 2,859,575 miles. Under the law the maximum 
mileage that can be included in the entire system is 200,170 miles. 
The mileage included in the 35 systems approved up to the close of 
the year was 111,699 miles, and the total length of the whole system, 
when it is finally designated and approved, will probably not exceed 
179,000 miles. 

Analysis of the approved systems for the 35 States shows that of 
the 1,111 cities of 5,000 population or more in these States 1,049 of 
them lie (lirectly on the approved system. When the Federal-aid 



A CONCRETE FEDERAL-AID ROAD NEAR EASTON, PA. 

Fig. 28. — More than 20,000 mllos of Foderal-nld rond« hnvo i>«>en completed an 
a part of the Federal-aid highway system of 170,000 rolloa to be Improved by 
the Federal Govornment in cooperation with the States. 


system is correlated with roads constructed by the States and coun- 
ties, as it doubtless will be, the remaining cities of this class will cer- 
tainly be connected with the main interstate system, and one will ^ 
able to travel from any point in the country to almost any hamlet, 
however remote, without leaving an improved road for more than a 
few miles at most. 

The indications are that these roads, when they are completed, will 
pass within 10 miles of the homes of 90 per cent of the people of the 
United S^es, considering the country as a whole. In some States 
the percentage of the population thus served will be still greater, 
reaching close to 100 per cent in a number of instances. 
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Tobacco Growers Benefited. 

Field tests conducted on “tobacco-sick” soils in the Connecticut 
Valley have brought out marked difference in the effects of various 
crws on the gro'i^ of tobacco following in the rotation. 

In extensive field test in the southern manufacturing and export 
tobacco districts it has been demoi^rated that mixed fertilizers con- 
taining 2 to 3 per cent potasli and apmlied at the usual rate of 
BOO to 1,000 pounds per acre frequentlv do not supply sufficient pot- 
a^ for the tobacco crop. As a result, characteristic symptoms of pot- 
ash hunger are frequently observed in the field. On light soils, and 
especially in comparatively wet years, ^ually unfavorable results 
may be expected when a sufficient quantity of magnesia is not con- 
tained in the fertilizer or otherwise added to the soil, "nie quantity 
of magnesia required by the crop, however, is comparatively small — 
perhaps not more than half that of the potash which is needed. 
With constantly decreasing supplies of cottonseed meal and other 
similar materials containing appreciable quantities of magnesium, 
it is apparent that there will be greater necessity for making special 
provision for magnesium in the fertilizer mixture. 

Possibilities of Rubber Production. 


On the basis of a special appropriation for this purpose, more 
extensive investigations of rubber-producing plants are being under- 
taken to determine the possibilities of producing rubber in the 
United States or in adjacent tropical regions. The need of develop- 
ing other sources of suppty is shown by the rapidly increasing con- 
sumption in the United States and the serious danger of supplies 
from the East Indies being interrupted. About nine-tenths of the 
world’s supply of crude rubber now comes from the East Indian 
plantations, while three-quarters of the total supply is used in the 
United States. These two facts are a standing challenge to both 
agricultural scientists and business men. 

In view of the large number of plants that are known to produce 
rubber and of the wide range of diversity among such plants in 
habits and conditions of growth, adequate determinations of cul- 
tural requirements and possibilities are not to be expect^^ until 
many observations and experiments have been made. Facilities for 
experimental work are being extended in the different regions where 
rubber-producing plants can be grown, and expeditions are being 
sent to foreign countries to stu^ the habits of the plants under 
native conditions and to secure the best ^Stocks for propagation and 
breeding purposes, so that vigorous, high-yielding strains may be 
develcmed as the basis of production. 

Under the existing world conditions it is clearly desirable that a 
thorough study of the potential rubber-producing plants of thjB 
world be carried forward vigorously and without intermpticm, with 
a view to ascertaining the most promising sources of increased sup- 
plies of rubber to meet the increasing requirements of our indnstnea 
and of ^e users of rubber, who now constitute practically the entuta 
population of the country. 

Binder-Twine Fiberu. 

Some 3 ^r 8 ago cooperative work was otgahu^ by the officC ^ 
fiber investigations and the Philippine Bu£6ftU' Of A^ crrltairfc, 
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purpose of which was to encourage the increased production of sisal 
and maguey fiber in the Philippine Islands. In view of the rapidly 
increasing consumption of abaca (Manila hemp) for binder-twine 
purposes, this cooperative work has been expanded to include nec- 
essary work with abaca. It is entirely possible, if not probable, that 
the ultimate solution of our binder-twine fiber problem will be an 
increasing substitution of abaca for henequen in the manufacture of 
binder twine. 

In cooperation with the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture and 
with the bureau of science and the college of agriculture, preliminary 
steps have been taken during the present year to organize this work. 
An increased use of abaca for binder-twine purposes will benefit 
both the United States and the Philippine Islands, and should be 
encouraged in every way possible. 

Continued improvement has been made in the quality of the Phil- 
ippine machine-cleaned maguey fiber. American manufacturers 
report that this fiber is now entirely satisfactory for binder-twine 
purposes. 

Important Manufacturing and Handling. 


Work on production of cane sirup of uniform quality was carried 
forward, as a re^lt of which farmers producing cane sirup were 
enabled to consolidate their output on a sufficiency large scale and 
into such a uniform product as directly to interest brokers and whole- 
sale grocers in the distribution of their product in a systematic 
manner. A. central blending and canning plant, with a daily maxi- 
mum capacity of 5,000 gallons, equivalent to 500,000 gallons for a 
1(W days^ operating season, was designed for the Texas Farm Bureau 
Ribbon Caiie Growers’ Association. This plant was erected at 
Lufkin, Tex., and operated during the season of 1922-23. Cane 
sirup from various ^ctions of eastern Texas was shipped by mem- 
bers of the association to the Lufkin plant, where it was graded, 
mixed to insure uniformity of grade, treated by the invertase process 
perfected by the department to prevent crystallization, canned, 
labeled, crated, and marketed. Technically the operation was an un- 
qualified success. A study was made of the manner of producing 
cane sirup on the farms, and directions showing how the quality 
of the product could be improved were distributed to farmers. 

Work on methods for profitably utilizing cull and surplus oranges 
and lemons has been done. Investigations in previous years helped 
to establish industries manufacturing useful products mim oranges 
and lemons that otherwise would go to waste. In the last (fiscal) 
year effort has been directed toward perfecting methods for the 
wmmercial production of pectin from waste orange and lemon peel 
Pectins produced by various methods have been standardized as to 
their jelNing power, and work has been done on the production of 
jellies of different consistency. Attention has been given to the 
preparation of marmalades and jellies from dehydrated oranges. 
* a of the studies on the production of pectin, new meth^s 
for the preparation of marmalade and orange butter have been 
evolved. 

A method for deterihining the degree of maturity of cantaloupes, 
depen^^ upon the sumr and solids content of the fruit, was de- 
vetoped by the Bureau of Chemistry and used with gratifying results 
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by growers and sliippers of cantaloupes. A criterion of maturity for 
selecting the time to pick melons has long been sought by melon 
growers. 

The Extension Service. 

There was noteworthy progi'ess during the year toward the adjust- 
ment of the cooperative extension work of the department to new 
conditions, with a view to its functioning under the snpeiwision of a 
director of extension work, as provided for by act of Congress. The 
effort has been to unify the work for the men, women, and boys and 
girls on the farms and to enlist all extension agents in the promotion 
of the enterprise as a whole. Probably the most marked develop- 
ment in the extension work during the i)ast year was the inci'eased 
emphasis given to the development of unified farm and home exten- 
sion programs based upon the actual needs and interests of each com- 
munity. 



Fig. 29. — The above map shows the location and extent of organised extension 
work in agriculture and home economics carried on. by the Department of 
Agriculture lu cooperation with State agricultural colleges. 


Approximately 4,670 persons are now employed in the cooperative 
extension service in agriculture and home economics carried on by 
the department in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges. 
About 2,100 counties have agricultural agents, 840 have home-demon- 
stration agents, and 160 have agents working exclusively with farm 
boys and girls. In addition,^ 800 specialists in different phases of 
agriculture and home economics' are employed to aid the county ex- 
tension workers and to give advice and assistance in special and 
emergency situations. It is estimated that farms and farm homes 
adopted not less than 4,000,000 improved practices through the ef- 
forts of the extension workers during 1922, of which at least 924,000 
were brought about through home-demonstration work. The total 
enrollment in boys’ and girls’ club work during 1922 was approxi- 
mately 600,000, and 858,000 reports meeting all requirements were ret- 
ceived. The total value of all products reported product by chib 
members was approximately $8,650,000. There was an increase dur- 
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inc the year in the number of negro extension agents employed. 
There are now 294 ne^o field agents, and substantial progress in the 

work of these agents is reported. i 

The exhibits prepared to illustrate the department s work and the 
best agricultural practices have proved their value by the great in- 
crease in the demand for them from fail's, expositions, conventions, 
farmers’ weeks at State colleges, and from various other sources. 
A conservative estimate places the number of persons who viewed 
these exhibits in 1922-23 at 8,836,000 and the number of exhibitions 
at 114. Specially designed exhibits have lieen used for calling atten- 
tion to methods for controlling the white-pine blister rust, the 
eradication of tuberculosis in livestock, the prevention and control 
of forest fires, the desirability of good roads, the saving of land from 
erosion, maintaining the health of farm animals, and for various 
other jiurposes. The exhibits are all prepared after discussions b\ 



BOYS* AND GIRLS* CLUB WORK. 


Fio. 30. — One of the 000.000 youuK farm folka who took an active nart In boy«* 
and fdrls' club work during the past year. The combined value of their 
products was in excess of $8,000,000. 


men in the various bureaus, and consequently they repi'esent tlie best 
information to be had on each subject. 

The increase in the demand for exhibits over the preceding year 
shows the department has found in them a very desirable method 
for i-eaching the people who can make use of its information. There 
was a 26 per cent increase in the number of persons viewing them 
and an increase of 63 per cent in number of exhibitions. 

The past 12 months have been a notable period in the history 
of the motion-picture work of the Department of Agriculture. Tlie 
motion-picture office and laboratory now occupies a modem, fire- 
proof building. An outstanding development is the striking increase 
in the knoiyn audience reached oy the films. Every user is asked to 
r^rt the number of people to whom he shows them. The audience, 
as actually reported for 1922, was 1,937,670; as actually reported 
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for 1928, 4,460.077. Allowance should be made for possible exag- 
geration^ but this consideration is balanced by the fact that many 
users failed to report their showings. In addition, there are no 
figures available in regard to the exact size of the auaiences reached 
by the department fihas that have been bought by cooperating or 
outside institutions. As such purchased films outnumber the films 
owned and circulated by the department, and as many of the pur- 
chasers are known to be actively and continually circulating the 
films to large audiences, figures on this circulation probably would 
compare favorably with the figures reported to the department. 

The growth of distribution would seem to be a fair indication of 
the value of motion pictures in the department’s work, but the figures 
are not more impressive than the written expressions that come fre- 
quently from users of the films. These statements in general are to 
uie efifwt that the films have a remarkable effect in attracting large 
crowds to meetings, stimulating interest in the subjects under discus- 
sion, giving clear conceptions of unfamiliar ideas, and furnishing 
inspirational impetus to campaigns for community betterment. ‘ 

Packers and Stockyards Act. 

In accordance with the general policy of the department to admin- 
ister all regulatory statutes assigned to it in a oo^ructive and help- 
ful manner and under the broad general authority provided in the 

{ lackers and stockyards act, a study of economic conditions and prob- 
ems applicable to the livestock and meat-packing industry has been 
made both in this country and abroad. These iSnidies have related 
chiefly to methods of distribution and competitive practices and con- 
ditions, and an effort has been made to give the public assurance of 
the wholesomeness and desirability of meat in the diet. 

Some important cases involving the activities of leading packers 
of the country were handled during the fiscal year. One of these was 
pending at the first of the year in connection with which complaints 
had been made alleging unfair, unjustly discriminatory, and decep- 
tive practices. The case was considered through formal hearings 
and special investigations, and an appropriate order was issued to 
cease and desist from following certain practices and methods which 
appeared to be in violation of Title II of the act. Another case 
involves the validity of the acquisition of the assets, business, and 
good will of Morris & Co. by Armour & Co. It is the contention of 
the department that this action will lessen competition in the pur- 
chase of livestock and the sale of the products thereof, but the 
respondents contend that such acquisition was an industrial and 
economic necessity. This case is pending. 

Arbitration of livestock commission rates at six of the principal 
markets was under way at the end of the fiscal year as a result of a 
complaint by the leading livestock producers’ organizations. Repre- 
sentatives 01 the complainants and respondents agreed to submit the 
whole question to arbitration, and two members of the staff of tiie 
packers and stockyards administration were agreed upon as 
trators. An exhaustive investimtion was majle by the d^artraei^ 
to furnish the arbitrators with the necessary informati<m fiMS' au 
impartial decision, and a preliminary report was made, the fiifi 
report coming after the end of the fiscal year. 
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Cooperative shipping of livestock is generally regarded as an 
established featui*e of livestock marketing, and while the cooperative 
selling of livestock is comparatively a recent development, it has 
become a substantial factor in the marketing process. With the 
establishment of these cooperative agencies at some of the principal 
markets there appeared to be a feeling on the part of some of the 
old-line agencies that they were justified in fighting this form of com- 
petition tnrough the pi*actice of boycotting. Whereupon the admin- 
istration found it necessary to take action and bring aoout an under- 
standing that open-market principles must prevail in every respect 
at public markets. 

Other activities have been correction of reweighiiig charges at a 
number of stocl^ards; the valuation of stockyards property as a 
basis for study of rates and charges ; the securing of better prices for 
bruised, crippled, dise^d, and dead animals, and for cattle reacting 
to the tuberculin test ; improvements in the handling of stock in loao- 
ing and unloading; and audits of the records of commission men at 
23 principal markets and of the records of stockyard companies at 
18 large markets. 

Grain Futures Act. 

The grain futures act, after a contest by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, on April 16, 1923, was held constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The necessary action has been taken by 
this department and the grain future exchanges, including the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, to continue their operations under this law 
without interruption. The law requires the prevention of the dis- 
semination of false and misleading information regarding crop or 
market conditions and prohibits attempts to manipulate or corner the 
market. It forbids discrimination against cooperative associations 
of producers in the matter of member3iip. It gives the Government 
an opportunity to ascertain the facts of the business through reports 
and actual inspection of the records and transactions. 

Yet when this department, following the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision, issued regulations to carry into effect these provisions by 
requiring daily reports and access to the records, propaganda imme- 
diately developed from within the exchanges that the grain futures 
administration was responsible for the decline in the price of wheat 
It was contended that the new regulations had decreased the volume 
of trading and, therefore, the price of wheat, on the ground that in 
effect the regulations placed a limit on trading and that speculative 
buyers were frightened away because their names and volume of 
business transactions might become known, notwithstanding that this 
would be at least equally discouraging to speculative skiers. As 
a matter of fact, no limit upon trading was specified and neither 
the law nor the regulations interfere with the volume of either 
iiedging or speculation, so long as there is no attempt to manipulate 
the market. No satisfactory explanation was given by 
propaganda as to why the price* of corn 
administration. They did not attribute 
the pnce of wheat to the law or its administration, 

. Steps have been taken to coordinate governmental sources of 
mfomation to as to combat the dissemination of false and mislead- 
ing information about crop and market conditions. Supervisors 
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axe stationed at Chicago and Minneapolis and contacts arranged 
with the other markets to enable the department to keej) in touch 
with current business oj^erations. The administration is informing 
itself, as rapidly as a suitable organization can be developed for the 
purpose, in regard to the facts of the business, so that when a reason- 
able time has elapsed it may be able to assure Congress and the 
public that it has actual facts upon the general phases of future 
trading that are of public concern. 

Insecticide and Fungicide Act. 

The enforcement of the insecticide and fungicide act has had a 
marked effect upon the industry engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of insecticides and fun^cides, and each year sees progress in the 
direction of more truthful labels and a higher standard of quality 
in the products on the market. 

During the year the board has devoted a large part of its time to 
campaigns deseed to improve the quality and ladling of Bordeaux 
mixture and Bordeaux-lead arsenate mixture, campaigns against 
disinfectants which were adulterated or the labels of whi<m bore false 
or misleading claims, calcium arsenates which were deficient in 
active ingredients or which contained ingredients injurious to vege- 
tation, so-called pine-oil disinfectants and coal-tar dips which were 
adulterated with mineral oil, insect powders adulterated with pow- 
dered daisies, and alleged boll-weevil remedies. 

The industry has made tremendous strides since the inception of 
the regulatory work, and the board is constantly confronted with 
new problems. Each year sees a new crop of insecticides and fungi- 
cides. Some represent new manufactures of the recognized standard 
remedies, but there is always a certain percentage of new theories 
of treatment represented by these new articles. As a result of the 
widespread ravages of the cotton boll weevil, various new so-called 
remedies have appeared on the market. The board has attempted 
to collect all of these with the idea of submitting them to analysis 
and test. This is a tremendous undertaking, and it will probably 
take several years’ work before this situation is cleaned up and worth- 
less preparations driven off the market. 

The National Forests. 

Receipts from the national forests exceeded those during the pre- 
ceding year by $267,290.71, although the normal revenue from 
grazing was materially cut down by the depressed conditions in the 
livestock industry. There was a surplus of $200,000 in income 
over the regular' expenditures for protection and administration, 
excluding construction and maintenance of improvements, other 
development work such as timber surveys and tree planting, and 
emergency expenditures in fire fighting. If the deferred payments 
of grazing fees allowed during the last three years are crraited to 
the years in which they fell due instead of the years in which final 
settl^ent of these open accounts was made, there is shown an actual 
increase in revenue-producing business last year over the fiscal year 
1922 of more than $1,000,000, and over 1920, the year in which 
receipts were previously at their highest, of more than $64D,(X)0. .. 

Not only were receipts from the sale of timber 83 per jcent greater 
than in the best former year, with a total of ^,721,876.20, but rach. 
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progress was made in laying out new operating units and preparing 
for the increased demand for national forest timber, due to the 
westward movement of the lumber industry and growth in western 
consumption, as practically to assure a steady increase in future 
business. At the same time, each new unit where operations are 
begun is being kept on a perpetual-yield basis. 

I"ires on the national forests, during a year of more than average 
hazard, were held down for the third year in succession to a point 
where only a little more than two-tenths of 1 per cent of the total 
area was burned over and the loss caused was less than one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the total value of the destructible i*esources protected. 

The grazing regulations were worked over to make the system of 
regulated range use one which will contribute most to the stability 
of the livestock industry dependent on the forests while maintain- 
ing the full authority of the Government to control this use as the 
public interests may require. 


RECEIPTS FROM NATIONAL FORESTS, 1906-19SS. 



1906 '07 '08 '09 '10 'I I '12 '13 '1^ *15 '16 '17 '10 '19 ’20 '21 '22 '23*24 
FISCAL YEARS 


31. — The receipts from the national forests have gradually increased until 
1023, when, for the first time they exceeded $5,000,000. Receipts from the 
sale of timber were greater than in the best previous year and the grazing 
receipts were almost as high as in 1019. » » 


The establishment of two new forest experiment stations gives 
lar^r opportunity for the research fundamental to the development 
of the best forestry practice, both public and private. 

ISconomic investigations brought into clearer relief the character 
and extent of the public burden imposed by devastated and idle 
f^est lands, the relation between timber requirements and our pos- 
sible timber production, and the future relative need for the agri- 
cultural use of land as against forest use. 

In the field of industrial investigations an accomplishment of far- 
reaching mmortance was scored in the completion of standardized 
lumber grad^ for yard lumber and structural timber of all com- 
mercial sp^ies, both softwood and hardwood. Several important 
lumter-trade organizations have accepted the proposed stan^rds as 
practical and desirable to replace the considerable number of widely 
TOrying rules or^ specifications hitherto employed. This work was 
done in cooperation with the Central Committee on Lumber Stetld- 
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ards, representing lumber manufacturers, distributers, consumers, 
and professional groups, such as architects and engineers, with the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture acting 
in an advisory capacity. 

Grazing on the National Forests. 

The use of the forage resources in the national forests during the 

S ast year has reflected the depressed conditions in the livestock in- 
ustry of the Western States, which have been particularly acute 
among cattle growers. Enforced liquidation among livestock pro^ 
ducers has, at various points, reduced the numbers of stock nain p 
national forest ranges and the income from this source; and a small 
percentage of grazing permittees, particularly in the Southwest, have 
been unable to pay the fees required by the Forest Service. 


STOCK GRAZED UNDER PERMIT ON NATIONAL FORESTS, 



FISCAL YEARS 


Fia 82. — Grasing permits granted to local stockmen, to whom a permit Is 
given covering the number of stock to be grazed, together with a description 
of the range to be occupied. The Increase In the number of stock, which 
began In 1017 and reached a maximum In 1918, was due to efforts of the 
Government to Ix^rease vhe production of livestock during the war. During 
Jme emergency the ranges were crowded to their full carrying capacity. 

The downward trend since the close of the war was due to the withdrawal of 
the emergency livestock. 

The department has handled this situation in a sympathetic way, 
with a view to aiding the industry to tide over its present difficulties 
and recover its normal status Extensions of time for the payment 
of grazing fees have been allowed in many cases in connection with 
unbroken use of the ranges. At the same time it has been necessary 
to protect the Government in the ultimate payment of the amounts 
due and to maintain grazing permits on a business baeds. 

During the year sracial attention has been given to the revision of 
the policies and regulations governing grazing on the naUonal forests, 
^is work has bron undertaken witti a view primarily (1) to sid 
in the stabilization of the livestock industiy m so far as it is ^e* 
pwdmt upon national forest ranges, and (2) to adapt the use -of 
uiis pasturage to the economic ne^ and tenaenoiea of the Uvestook 
inducAry in the Western States, particularbr in relation to.the most 
effective use of land. These two objects are, of course, dosdy related. 
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When the Department of Agiiculture assumed charge of the 
national forests in 1905 the tide of agricultural settlement was still 
active in the regions adjoining many of them. In fact, one of the 
major problems then confronting the department was the classifica- 
tion of the national forests themselves and the segregation of areas 
which should be made available for agricultural use. The initial 
grazing regulations were drafted with special attention to the en- 
couragement of the new settler in the many localities where the use 
of public range was essential to the successful development of farm- 
ing lands. In many in^nces this policy necessitated a gradual 
but material curtailment in the herds of former users of the national 
ranges and a process of redistributing the grazing privileges among 
an increasing number of stockmen, including the small herds of new 
settlers. 

Tlie Department of Agriculture should always make the encour- 
agement of rational land settlement a primary object in the admin- 
istration of both the grazing and timoer resources of the national 
forests. And it should always seek to obtain the closest possible 
correlation between the use of forage in the forests and the develop- 
ment of adjacent range and agricultural lands. The conditions 
affecting agricultural development in the regions where it can be 
aided bv the forage on the national forests, however, have changed 
materially during the last 18 years. The main tide of new agricul- 
tural settlement nas largely spent it^lf. At some points, indeed, 
homestead settlement is receding, owing to the failure of attempts 
at dry farming. While additional areas will, of course, be placed 
under cultivation as time goes on, in connection with irrigation 
developments or otherwise, it is evident that land settlement is not 
as large a factor as in 1905. It is also evident that by granting 
longer permits for range privileges the department will not only 
promote the welfare of the livestock business, and particularly its 
financial rehabilitation following the present crisis, but also will 
promote sound economic development and permanency of settlement 
in these regions as a whole. 

The revision of the grazing regulations has consequently been 
directed primarily (1) toward stabilizing the use of the ranges under 
permits extending for a period of 10 years, and (2) toward stabiliz- 
ing the livestock enterprises which the national forests support in 
part by conditioning the retention of grazing privileges upon the 
ownership of ranch property or improvements sufficient to afford a 
well-balanced and efficient stock-raising business. In authorizing 
grazing privileges under these terms, provision will be made for 
such redistribution of range use as may be necessary in the future 
to care for needs of new settlers.^ 

Furthermore, while encouraging more stable use of the national 
forest ranges in connection with the stock ranches dependent upon 
them, the Government does not and can not, in any sense, recognize 
a vested right, or servitude, attaching to the use of the range. Tlie 
national forests are public properties, created primarily for the pro- 
duction of timber and the protection of water sources. They must 
be administer^ so as to render the maximum degree of public serv- 
ice through wise, utilization of their varied resources. If the grazing 
of livest^k in any particular locality should clearly become harm- 
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ful to the regrowth of timber or the security of valuable water re- 
sources, the aepartilient must be able to reduce or adjust the grazing 
use or, if need be, to eliminate it altogether. If the economic de- 
velopment of particular regions requires reduction in the herds of 
old users to make room for the livestock of settlers who need range 
in developing their homes, the department must have full authority 
to make such redistribution of the grazing privileges as the circum- 
stances require. The value of the rang:e must be protected, even if 
that should at times require reduced grazing or a complete temporary 
withdrawal from use. Adjustments for these purposes should be 
made only after full consideration of their effect upon interested 
parties; but the department must retain a free hand to deal with 
problems or conflicts of this nature as the most vital interests to 
be served may dictate, and it can not be hampered in such adiust- 
ments by the creation of any servitudes on the land which have 
the nature of vested rights. Within this essential limitation, it is 
the purpose of the Department of Agriculture to stabilize the use 
of the national forest ranges in connection with established and de- 
pendent stock ranches to the fullest practicable degree. 

Grazing Fees. 

The question of the fees paid for grazing privileges has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the policy of stanilizing range use. Most of the 
range areas now embraced in national forests were grazed for many 
years as open commons. When the first grazing fees were established 
in 1906 they were designedly low, representing approximately the 
cost of administration rather than the intrinsic value of the forage 
consumed. A revision of the grazing fees initiated in 1916 and 
ultimately completed in 1919 increased the charges materially to a 
point more nearly approaching the commercial value of the forage 
after making liberal deductions for the past uncertainty of tenure 
and the cost of compliance with the regulation of the Forest Service. 

An extended investigation of the value of western range lands 
upon which to base a readjustment of the fees charged for national 
forest gi’azing permits was initiated in 1921. One of its purposes 
was to get away from the flat, or blanket, fees charged and to value 
the individual grazing allotments or districts in accordance with 
their accessibility, the quality of their forage, their water resources, 
and other factors obviously affecting their worth to the stockgrower. 
This is an adjustment necessary as a matter of equity between the 
different grazing permittees. Another purpose of the reappraisal is 
to ascertain the actual value of the forage in the national forests as 
determined largely by comparison with the rates paid for com- 
parable range lands in private ownership in the same localities. 
With the data collected as a basis, the department is now in consulta- 
tion with the various groups of stockmen who use the national 
forests, trying to work out a new schedule of grazing fees which 
shall represent a fair and reasonable appraisal of the individual 
allotments, having always in mind the ^onomic status of the live- 
stock industry and the effect of the policies and restrictions enforced 
by the Government. Owing to the present upset conditions in the 
livestock industry, no change in grazing fees will be made for the 
present. 

fsasta*-— Y»K ia 28 ~« 
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In stabilizing the use of the national forest ranges under the bene- 
ficial 10-year permits, it is essential that the relations of the holders 
of these privileges with the Government be established upon a sound 
and unquestionable business footing. The forage in the national for- 
ests is a commercial resource, exactly as their timber is a commer- 
cial resource. The utilization of this resource by a well-established 
industry no more justifies obtaining it at something less than its 
actual worth than the lumber industry would be justified in obtain- 
ing the timber on the national forests at less than its actual market 
value. 

In other words, the very stability which the livestock industry 
desires and should have in the use of the national-forest ranges de- 
mands that users pay the public fairly for value received. A perma- 
nent and settled program of range use which will command public 
confidence and go forward without interruption can not be predi- 
cated on any other basis. The Department of Agriculture is not 
seeking to charge for the use of national- forest ranges more than a 
just price. It stands for the allocation of the forage to the stock- 
growing enterprises most dependent upon it and most logically situ- 
ated for its efiicient use. It stands for a stabilization of this use to 
the fullest possible degree, so that the livestock industry may prosper 
and establish favorable credit and banking relations. And, as an 
integral part of this program, it must require payment for the value 
of me public resurces so utilized as tfetermlned reasonably and 
equitably on accepted business principles. 



SH££P GRAZING ON THE NATIONAL FOREST. 

Pig. 33. — Forest rangers count all livestock entering the national forests for 
grazing thereon. In some instances where scab is prevalent among the sheep 
owners must furnish the forest officer with a certificate that the sheep are 
free from scab, which is signed by an Inspector of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture. 

A Constructive Forest Policy Needed. 

The difficulties against which the farmers of the country are strug- 
gling to-day are dovetailed with the need for a constructive program 
to increase the production of timber. Many agricultural products 
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do not bring a fair return upon the capital and labor employed in 
their production, and cultivation is contracting on many areas of 
the less fertile or more poorly situated land. At the same time, the 
country is rapidly draining its diminished supply of timber and 
adding to the area of idle, cut-over lands which have no possible 



NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER SALE AREA. 

Fio. 34. — An example of the method of cuttioK in a pine foreHt under Pore<it 
Servlco reflations. The young tiees have been left to grow. The brush 
' has been piled for burning to reduce Are hazard. 

agricultural utility. The disposal of logged-off land is becoming a 
more and more serious problem to its owners, while to the public 
the economic retrogression resulting from idle land and the burdens 
resulting from the shortage of timber supplies grows more for- 
midable. 

Tlie relative requirements of the country for farm and forest 
products call for maintaining a forest area approximately equal 
to the present total, including second-growth, burned, and cut-over 
land and abandoned farms in timber-growing belts. The cost of 
forest products, already oppressive, is mounting. Our present sup- 
plies of merchantable timber are fast dimini^ing. Our stock of 
young t^ber is wholly inadequate to supply our needs when the 
grown timber is gone. The forest products obtainable from our 
entire area of 470,000,000 acres of actual or potential forest land, 
were it all producing timber at maximum capacity, would only bring 
production into an approximate balance with present use. At best 
there will be a long and acute delay before new timber crops equal 
to our requirements can be matured. And while there is much room 
for economy in the use of wood and considerable room for use of 
substitutes, these two palliatives taken together will probably no 
more than offset the increased consumption which growtn in popula- 
tion will demand. We shouji^ therefore press forward with all pofr< 
sUile speed to bring about the full use of all suitable timbo^’-growing 
hind. 
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This is a matter of particular importance to agriculture. Farmers 
are our leading class of wood consumers. Because of the px’esent 
high cost of lumber the construction, repair^ and replacement of farm 
buildings is seriously in arrears, handicapping production and lower- 
ing standards of living. In addition to their consumption of lumlier, 
farmers require very Targe quantities of wood for fencing, fuel, and 
the like. Furthermore^ the migration of forest industries from many 
former locations, leading to decreased assessable property values, 
decadence of rural economics and social life, and reduced opportu- 
nities for profitable employment, are consequences of forest destruc- 
tion that weigh heavily on many farmers. 

It is not merely farmers, however, who are advei’sely affected by 
accumulating idle lands and rising prices of forest products. Out- 
side of portions of the South and West, the whole country is suffer- 
ing from the etfects of timber depletion. Unfortunately, the average 



NATURAL REGROWTH IN A DOUGLAS FIR FOREST. 

P'^0. 36. — If further fires are kept out many burned-over forests will restock 
themselves with valuable trees and thus avoid the costly process of artificial 
reforestation. 

citizen does not see clearly these effects, because he pays for most of 
his share of the country’s consumption of wood inUirectly; it is 
hidden in the price of nearly everything that he eats, wears, and 
buys. Except when he undertakes to build a home, he does not real- 
ize how much he is paying because of national improvidence in the 
use of our forests. No simple remedy that will cure the idleness of 
land and shortage of timber can be prescribed. The problem must 
be attacked concertedly from all sides. 

Extension of Public Ownership of Forests Essential. 

One line of attack will certainly have to be an increase of publicly 
own^ forests. That it is entirely practicable for the public to 
acquire woodland on terms that make its management proiuable has 
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been fully proved by the Federal Government, which has purchased 
more than 2,000,000 acres. The average price of these lands has been 
$5.29 per acre. Their market value is to-day materially greater than 
their cost; they are the source of a considerable revenue from the 
sale of timber products, and they are growing new forests at a satis- 
factory rate. Similar business considerations testify to the soundness 
of the policy of forest purchases undertaken W a number of States. 

The amount of denuaed forest land in the Eastern States is enor- 
mous. While much of it can and should be brought back to produc- 
tiveness on the initiative of its present owners, there are millions of 
acres which, either because of the relatively slow rate at which trees 
will grow, the cost of reclamation, or inaccessiblity to markets, will 
not for a long time, if ever, be reforested through private enterprises. 

The public can promote timber production where private owners 
can not. One reason for this is that a reasonable return on public 
capital invested in such an enterprise falls below what private 
capital would expect. Another reason is that the returns in eco- 
nomic prosperity and varied forms of public service can be made 
so great that the success of the enterprise does not stand or fall 
solely on its treasury receipts. Any comprehensive plan for dealing 
with our timber situation must include large acquisitions by the 
public of forest lands which in no other way can be made productive 
within a reasonable time. ' 

The National Forest Eeservation Commission should be em- 
powered through appropriate legislation to extend Federal acquisi- 
tion of forest land. If it seems necessary to rest this policy wholly 
upon the constitutional ground of protecting the flow of navigable 
streams, the Congress should prescribe a broad limitation to that 
effect,- but should not handicap the judicious selection of areas by 
a specific form of determination in each instance. Since local as 
well as national welfare is at stake, every reasonable encouragement 
should be given to the States to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in buying idle forest land which can be restored to productive 
use only through public ownership. The vast denuded areas in the 
northern Lake States and in parts of the southern pineries offer 
particularly urgent fields for the application of this policy. 

Federally Owned Lands Should Be Included in Forests. 

The extension of public forests is not wholly a matter of acquiring 
lands now privately owned. There are some five and one-half mil- 
lion acres of unreserved public lands in the continental United 
States chiefly valuable for timber production or watershed protection. 
There are 600,000 acres of similar land within military reservations 
adopted to administration for forest production witliout conflict 
with its present use by the Army. There are extensive forest hold- 
ings in State ownership still in process of destructive lumbering or 
distribution into private lands. The reversion of delinquent tax 
lands, stripped of their timber, is on the increase. A national policy 
of forestry calls for measures that will place all of these public lands 
under permanent Federal or State management designed to con- 
serve their capacity for timber production. 

Occasional additions to the national forests embracing public tim- 
berlands hitherto unreserved are made by specific acts of Congress. 
This piecemeal attack upon a problem of such general nationcd im- 
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portance is tardy and inadequate. Other special measures have been 
before Congress from time to time with reference to the forested 
lands in military reservations, but thus far have failed of enactment. 

Responsibility rests upon the National Government to do its full 
part in meeting our shortage of timber growth, particularly by plac- 
ing lands which the Government already owns under the right form 
of administration. This should be done in a complete and compre- 
hensive way. The President should be authorized by law to place 
within the national forests any unreserved public lands chiefly valu- 
able for the production of timber or the protection of watersheds: 
and he should be further authorized by law to place within national 
forests any portions of military reservations chiefly valuable for the 
production of timber, subject to the unhampered use of such areas for 
military purposes as may be needed. 

In order to provide reasonably for the extension of the national 
forests by purchase on areas where the public interests will be best 
served by this form of ownership, including denuded lands whose 
restoration to timber growth will otherwise be exceedingly remote 
if not impossible, not less than $2,000,000 should be provided annu- 
ally for forest purchases, and the Congress sliould authorize the 
National Forest Reservation Commision to make such purchases at 
any points within the watersheds of navigable streams where in 
its judgment the public interest in the protection of stream flow 
or the production of timber will be promoted thereby. 

The Part of Private Ownership. 

By itself, however, public ownership of timberlands can not suf- 
fice to meet the national needs for wood. Nor is it necessary* 
Private and public forestry go hand in hand in every European coun- 
try where stable timber production has come about. Both are neces- 
sary in the United States, and both are feasible. The pressure of 
high timber values has already brought about a substantial de- 



LOGGED-OPF AND BURNED-OYER LAND IN NORTH CAROUNA. 
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gree of private reforestation in parts of the Northeast. The com- 
mercial use of land for growing wood is slowly but surely spreading 
through the Atlantic States, in the more favorable portions of 
the South, and even on the Pacific coast. The outstanding fact in 



RECBBATIONAL USE OF NATIONAL FORESTS. 

Fio. 37. — More than (5«000,000 pernons seeking rest and recreation visited the 
national foiests during 1923. The Forest Service welcomes these visitors 
and Imposes but one obligation on them, namely, that they exeiclse care In 
the extinction of their camp fires. 

our national progress in forestry during the past 10 years is the ex- 
tent to which timber growing as a private commercial enterprise 
has come aliout and the much greater extent to which it will be car- 
ried if reasonable forms of public assistance are rendered. 

Stopping Forest Fires the First Thing. 

The most urgent step for the encouragement of private forestry 
is organized protection against forest fires. Men do not care to 
buy timber which m^ be burned the next year. ^ The risk to young 
growth from forest fires is formidable unless joint action by prop- 
erty owners can be brought about, and, further, unless the com- 
munity itself takes an aggressive part in reducing it. Educational 
measures to leraen carelessness with fire and police measures to 
reduce the negligent or intentional setting of fires are perhaps the 
most important need of all. In spite of the progress that has been 
made, we still are a nation of woods burners. 

The path to fire prevention on all forest lands has been blazed. 
Under the wise legislation already on the statute books the Federal 
Government is cooperating with 26 States, and is about to cooperate 
with one more, to maintain organized systems of protection. Thefe 
was spent last year on this work nearly $400,000 from the National 
Treasury and about $2,000,000 of State and contributed private 
funds. Twelve States having considerable forest areas, however, 
do not maintain protective organizations, and of those which do 
a number can give protection to onl^ a part of their forest area for 
lack of adequate funds. It is estimated that the annual cost of 
adequately protecting all our forest lands, e»iluinve of the nation^ 
forests, would approximate $9,250,000. 
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Promotion of Forest Planting Necessary. 

With fires kept out, many of our cut-over forests will restock 
themselves with valuable trees. But where devastation has been 
severe (usually through repeated fires), tree planting is essential. 
Various States now maintain tree nurseries and sell trees at or 
sometimes below the cost of growing and shipping them. Forest 
planting on a commercial scale is not possible without cheap plants 
and the present demand for small trees is far in excess of the capa- 
city of the State nurseries to supply them. This form of public 
assistance to the private timber grower should be largely extended. 

The Taxation Problem. 

Present methods of taxation discourage the growing of timber. 
The problem of adjusting taxation to the use of land for producing 
a crop which matures only after many years, growing more and more 
valuable from an assessment standpoint yet yielding the owner no 
current income from which to pay carrying charges, is a very knotty 
one; for the cost of local government must somehow be met each 
year. 

The capital invested in timber production should bear a tax 
burden neither less nor greater than that imposed on capital invested 
in other productive enterprises; but the owner of forest lands can 
not faily be called upon to pay a yearly tax on his investment plus 
a steadily enhancing yearly levy — forty or fifty times — on a single 
crop. A solution would seem to be either in taxing the huid only at 
its full value for timber production, or in taxing the timber crop 
at the time of harvesting it, or possibly in some combination of these 
two principles. 

The Need for Better Knowledge of Forest Growing and Forest Use. 

There are other investigations that must be vigorously prosecuted 
if w’e are to make our forests supply the national needs. Like agri- 
culture, forestry must be based on a store of accumulated knowledge 
if full use of the soil is to be secured. Much remains to be learned 
about growing timber crops. There is also large room for bettering 
our practices in the use of forest products. In my previous reports 
I have mentioned the need for more research, through which alone 
can be obtained the technical information essential foi- bringing wood 
use and wood growth into any sort of reasonable balance. This 
need grows steadily. 

Practical Forestry by Small Owners. 

Almost one-third of our forest lands are owned by farmers. If 
the practice of forestry were as well developed among them as are 
the cultural practices applied in growing field crops, botlx tlxeir own 
returns and the quantity and quality of timber grown would be 
larger. In parts of the Northeast rural prosjxerity is closely related 
to the profitable use of the poorer land, which it does not pay to 
cultivate and which, even when kept in woods, is seldom as produc- 
tive as it should be. In consequence, the machineiy created under 
the Smith-Lever Act should be utilised to bring about better han- 
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dling of farm woodlands through the method of demonstration and 

i )ractical example. There is much that can be done along extension 
ines to increase tiniber production at the very point where it would 
most effectively aid the general agricultural situation by affording a 
profitable employment of inferior soils. 

An Immediate Legislative Program. 

It is not possible at the present time to foresee just how far the 
efforts of the Federal Government to promote the growing of timber 
should be carried. Far-reaching changes in our national concep- 
tions of land use can not be brought about overnight. Necessarily 
they come about by a process of evolution. The first great step toward 
a permanent timber supply was the creation of national forests from 
the public domain. A wcond step was taken by the Weeks law in 
the extension of the national forests in the Eastern States through 
purchase. A third significant step was initiated by the same measure 
in providing for limited cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States in the protection of privately owned forest lands 
on the headwaters of navigable streams. 

The time is opportune tor another forward step in national for- 
estry policy, whose specific aim should be to give the freest possible 
play to the economic forces already tending to make timber a staple 
crop on private land, so that the movement toward reforestation 
as a commercial enterprise may attain all the momentum of which 
it is capable. 

National assistance in private timber growing can be extended 
most effectively in four ways, which might well form the major 
planks in a new Federal law. These are : 

(1) Provision for nation-wide cooperation with the States and 
private landowners in the protection of forest lands from fire, under 
an equitable distribution of the financial burdens entailed. Such 
cooperation should not be limited to the watersheds of navigable 
streams, but based squarely on the national benefits of I'eforestation, 
including the conservation of water sources. The maximum Federal 
expenditure authorized for this purpose should be not less than 
$2,500,000 per annum. 

(2) Provision for Federal cooperation with the States in investi- 
gating the effects of prevailing methods of taxing forest landj, and 
in devising forms of taxation which will promote deforestation with- 
out inequity to other taxpayers. Tax legislation necessarily rests 
with the States concerned ; but nation-wide study and leadership in 
this matter will be of the utmost benefit. 

(3) Provision for Federal cooperation with the States in growing 
and distributing forest-planting material at cost or such other reason- 
able rates as wul promote forest planting by private landowners on 
a large scale. The need for this form of puolic assistance is now 
imperative. It is possible thereby to multiply by several fold the 
present rate at which denuded lands are being replanted. 

(4) Provision for Federal cooperation with the States in exten- 
sion work to teach and demonstrate timber-growing methods, with 
special reference to timber growing on farms and other small hold- 
ings. Here also a tremendous opportunity exists W rapidly increas- 
ing the current rate of wood production in the United States. 
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With these developments in the national forestry policy, and to a 
large degree underlying and supporting all of them, must go more 
comprehensive research in timber growing and in economy in the use 
of timber. The research facilities with tnese objects in view already 
existing in the Department of Agriculture have made notable prog- 
ress, but should be expanded to meet the growing need for sound 
technical data on which the whole forestry movement depends. 

The Need for Extending Regulation of Range Use. 

Adjoining many national forest ranges are large areas of the 

f iublic domain suited only for grazing purposes. J ust as the accumu- 
ation of cut-over lands has been a force making for overdevelop- 
ment of farming on soil of inferior productiveness, so has the pubnc 
policy with respect to these open-range lands of the West worked in 
the same direction. Settlement of these lands has been encouraged 
without consideration of the economic and social waste that results 
when the settler locates on land from which a decent living can not 
be made through cultivation because of adverse natural conditions. 
But a point has now been reached beyond which no substantial fur- 
ther development of agriculture is possible. There are still 175,000,- 
000 acres of unreserved public lands which remain unentered. They 
are used in the main as grazing commons. The greater part of this 
land is arid or semiarid in character and supports no tree growth. 
It is land on which, by and large. 60 years’ experience has demon- 
strated that there is no possibility of agriculture except as limited 
areas may now and then be embraced within irrigation developments. 
For the most part, it is land whose natural productivity is low and 
has been steadily declining by reason of excessive and unregulated 
grazing. On much of it at the present time the natural forage 
grown on 20 or 30 acres will no more than furnish yearlong pas- 
turage for a single cow; Much of it is land which the stockman 
could not afford to own and carry. 

This vast area is now no man’s land in very truth. The Govern- 
ment owns it, but exercises no control over it. The sheep or cattle 
owned by near-by ranchmen or by itinerant herders graze it as they 
can. The first comer gets the best of the forage; later comers take 
the leavings, if there are any. Under this unregulated and destruc- 
tive use most of the land has lost a large part of its original forage- 
producing value. 

Public Ranges Should be Used and Improved. 

These open public ranges have played a conspicuous part in the 
picturesque history of the livestock industry of the West. Their 
deterioration represents, in the aggregate, an enormous loss in the 
natural resources on which only the industry can be maintained. 
Furthermore, the free and open status of these lands injects a large 
element of instability and uncertainty into the livestock business. 
The production of livestock under western conditions normally re- 
quires ranch lands where hay is gi-own for winter feeding and avail- 
^le areas of low open range for spring, or spring and fall, grazing, 
as well as other available areas of higher range for summer grazing. 
In many cases at the present time but two elements in this year- 
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round program are assured, the privately owned ranch with its 
winter forage and the summer range in the national forest admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture. During the intervening 
seasons, which may comprise one-third or more of the year, the 
stockman must hazard the safety of his herds and the success of his 
business umn the availability of open ranges on the public domain 
over which he has no control and for which he must compete in a 
general scuffle, with no administration by the Government. 

In some cases national forest ranges nave been of necessity over- 
grazed, and particularlv grazed too early in the year, on account of 
the pressure from local ranchmen whose old spring range on open 
public lands is lar^ly gone. In other words, unregulated Spring 
range has become the neck of the bottle. Winter feed and summer 
pasturage are available for more stock than can be subsisted during 
the interval unless the spring range on the open domain can be pro- 
tected from overgrazing and utilized in a coordinated way with the 
other and stable factors in the round of the year. 

To restore and perpetuate one of the great natural resources of the 
West and at the same time to reduce the losses and uncertainties in 
western livestock production, the iremaining open public ranges 
should be placed under a form of supervision analogous to that of 
the Department of Agriculture over the range lands within the 
national forests. The main objects of this administration should be 
(1) to adjust the number of livestock and the seasons of use so that 
the fora^ produced on, these areas may increase in volume and 
quality rather than deteriorate and (2) to provide for an orderly 
allotment of grazing privileges to the livestock producers most en- 
titled to them by reason of the location of their ranches and their 
necessary yearly rotation on spring, summer, and fall ranges. Ex- 
perience offers no prospect that the orderly and intelligent use of 
these range lands and the conservation ot their forage-producing 
capacity can be acconwlished under any scheme of distribution into 

S nyate ownership. T^e task is one tnat must be assumed by the 
ational Government. 

Placing the open public ranges under regulation will in no sense 
be inimical to the interests of the recent homesteader or the future 
settler wherever settlement is possible. On the contrary, the settlers 
will gain more from range regulation than any other class. A fixed 
point in grazing administratmn on the national forests is to recog- 
nize the settler whose ranch development requires outside pasturage 
as having a prior claim upon the use of the grazing lands adjacent 
to his homestead. The milk and work animals of all settlers in or 
near the national forests are allowed free and undisturbed grazing 
therein. As the settler accumulates other livestock he is given the 
range allotments most naturally and economically utilized in con- 
nection with his home, and id protected in the use of such allotments 
as aminst stockmen living farther sway and from the nomadic herds 
of distant owners which move al^ut the country picking up forage 
wherever it may be found. 

Settlers in or near the national forests who have sought to ew- 
tablish themselves in the livestock bumness have been in a far mere 
advantageous p<M^on to benefit from public range than neweosaMi 
in other regitms where the unreserved public gratsing landb 1rero.fd^ 
all cifowdea. In fact, many skiers have-been unimle to. 
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themselves on public lands because they could not obtain the range 
needed to supplement their homesteads and have been driven out of 
the country because the public range lands surrounding them were 
completely eaten out by the large herds of the established livestock 
producers in that vicinity. 

The same principles should govern grazing administration on the 
unreserved domain. Any lanathat has or may develop agricultural 
value should be available for settlement exactly as similar land has 
been made available for settlement within the national forests. And 
settlers whose home building depends upon livestock sliould be given 
priority in the allotment of range accessible for their use. While 
the bulk of the remaining public lands are not capable of settle- 
ment and must, as far as can now be foreseen, remain primarily 
range lands for all time to come, a system of public range regulation 
would promote and foster settlement wherever it may become 
feasible to a far greater extent than under the present unregulated 
and destructive use of these areas. 

No group of men understands this situation or realizes the neces- 
sity for action more clearly than the western stock growers them- 
selves. They know that their business can not be satisfactorily or- 
ganL.ed or accorded an adequate basis for credit until stable tenure in 
the use of the open public ranges can be secured and the deteriora- 
tion of these pastures brought to an end. There is a general demand 
from the livestock interests of the West that some form of grazing 
administration be extended over the unreserved public lands. In 
many cases local livestock interests have petitioned Congress to add 
considerable areas to the national forests, not because they had any 
value for timber production but because these people wanted the 
benefits and protection of the national-forest system of grazing ad- 
ministration. One or two additions of this character have been 
made by acts of Congress in response to local public sentiment. 
Many areas of open public range lands which form logical portions 
of grazing units now partly within the national forests could, in 
fact, be most economically and effectively administered by adding 
them to the forests. The Department of Agriculture regards this 
as a sound and commonsense extension of the national forest system 
in meeting obvious present-day needs of the West ; but to the extent 
that such a policy is adopted it should be with a clear understanding 
that the bulk or the lands involved are treeless and have no pro- 
spective value for growing trees. If they are added to the national 
forests it will not be ordinarily for the i>roduction of timber or the 
protection of water sources, but primarily for the protection and 
regulated use of range. 

There are many ouier areas of open public land which do not ad- 
join national forests, and which, if placed under public administra- 
tion, should constitute semrate and distinct units, which might be 
call^ national ranges. The experience and judgment of the local 
livestock growers themselves will ordinarily afford the best index to 
the necessity either for the addition of grazing lands to the national 
forests or for the creation of separate national ranges. The problem 
involves enormous areas and a considerable variety in the local con- 
ditions and circumstances to be considered. It would not be wise to 
attempt its solution by blanket legislation applying simultaneously 
to all lands of the character described. It would be the wiser bourse 
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to define a national policy, leaving its application to develop area by 
area and region by renon and recognizing the principle of local 
option on the part of the livestock growers directly affected. 

Range Management an Agricultural Problem. 

The administration of the western ranges for the production of 
livestock is essentially an agricultural activity. Its effective de^ 
velopment requires much in the way of research to determine how 
depleted ranges can be restored, how the more nutritious forage 
plants can be brought back, to what extent artificial seeding can be 
profitably employed, what is the carrying capacity of many different 
types of pasturage and browse, and how intensive use of this forage 
can be so adjusted, by seasons and otherwise, as to maintain and 
build up the productivity of the resource. The results of such re- 
search must be applied m the actual administration of grazing as 
rapidly as may be possible without serious injury to the economic in- 
terests dependent upon the range. These are all problems of sci- 
entific agriculture; and they are problems upon which the various 
bureaus of this department have done a vast amount of work in con- 
nection with the administration of the national forests and other 
activities in the Western States. 

During the past 18 years, furthermore, the Department of Agri- 
culture has developed public-range administration on 100,000,000 
acres of forage-bearing land in the national forests. It has per- 
fected an organization for this purpose, in both its technical and 
administrative phases, which now has many years of practical ex- 
perience behind it and is recognized for leaaership in open-ran^ 
grazing.^ The work to be done on the unreserved public-grazing lands 
in both its scientific and administrative aspects is simply an exten- 
sion of the grazing work on the national forests. The grazing on 
all lands in public ownership must be coordinated, since in a large 
proportion of cases the same livestock uses both national forest and 
outside lands in the course of the season’s pasturage. It would 
obviously be in the interest of efficiency and public econonw to have 
one organization handle both parts of the common task. The prob- 
lem as a whole is part of the general agricultural development of 
the country. 

The specific legislation which is recommended is a law which 
would— 

(1) Authorize the President, by Executive order, upon petition 
from a majority of the stockmen using the area concerned and after 
full investigation, to add to the national forests contiguous unre- 
served public lands chiefly valuable for the grazing of livestock for 
the purpose of conserving and regulating the use of their forage. 

(2) Authorize the President, by Executive order, upon a petition 
from, a majority of the stockmen using the area concerned and after 
full investigation, to create and designate national rang^ compris- 
ing unreserved public lands valuable chiefly for the grazing of live- 
stock, such national ranges to be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in so far as their use and occupancy for the grazing 
of livestock or purposes directly connected with tne grazing of live- 
stock may be concerned. 

For many years, while the Government has gone forward <Son- 
structively m the conservation and sane use of the greater part of 
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the timber on its public lands, and of the forage resources embraced 
in the national forests as an incident to the protection of timber and 
stream flow, we have disregarded the perpetuation and conservative 
use of the vast forage resource on the public domain. No small part 
of the insecurity and hazardous nature of the livestock industry in 
the West at the present time is due to inaction on this vital question. 
There should be no further delay in meeting this situation. The 
destruction of the grazing value of the public domain can not be 
defended. 

The Forest Problem Only One Part of a General National Problem of 

Land Utilization. 

In reality, the problems of forestry and the better regulation of 
the grazing resources on the public domain are merely pha^s — 
though very important phases — of the broad problem of land utiliza- 
tion. As the timber is cut millions of acres are thrown out of use. 
Some of this land is now suitable for use as farming land, some of it 
will be needed for that purpose in the course of time, but most of it 
is permanently unsuited to use for farming purposes. Of the arid 
or semiarid open public grazing lands, relatively little is physically 
capable of growing crops except where irrigation may be possible, 
no matter how pressing the national need for crop land may become ; 
and under present conditions it is steadily declining in capacity for 
use for the only form of use to which it can be put, while being held 
open for entry under the homestead laws. It is clear that a proper 
distribution of our reserve areas between the three uses — forests, 
grazing, and crops — implies some kind of policy of giving direction 
to the utilization of our land resources. 


TREND IN PER CAPITA ACREAGE OF CROPS. PASTURE AND FOREST, AND 
AMOUNT OF UVESTOCK, UNITED STATES, 1880-1«20. 

PER 
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While many of the agricultural difficulties of the ^ast three years 
have been due in part to surplus production resulting from over- 
stimulation during the war, it is evident that before very many years 
our population will have grown to a point which will enable it to 
consume not only all we produce at the present time but considerably 
more. Where this increased production is to come from and how our 



Fio. 39. — About five-slzths of the ImproTed farm acreage under lease is rented 
by tenants, the remainder being rented by part owners. In some Western 
States part owners rent nearly as much land as do tenants. There are 
11 States In which over half of the improved lajid is rented. The per- 
centage of Improved farm land is greatest in the Cotton, Wheat, and Com 
Belt States. Nearly half of the improved acreage under lease in the United 
States is in 17 Westei’n States. Over half of this acreage is in States 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi River. 

national land resources may be best used is therefore a matter of 
major importance. Some two years since I appointed a depart- 
mental committee, consisting of representatives or various bureaus, 
to consider present and future needs for crop land, forests, and pas- 
tures; the extent and location of areas that can be made available for 
these various uses; and the governmental policies that should be 
ad^ted to adjust use to needs. 

The more immediate problems of the adjustment of type of use 
to climate, soil, and economic conditions m the semiarid regions 
of Ae West have received the major part of the attention of the 
section working on land utilization pnmlems. Particular attention 
has been given to the Great Plains as a whole and the sprii^ wheat 
section as a part of the larger field. Fluently recurring ' seed 
loans are not a solution of the problem; this lies rather in a ^ange| 
in the type of agriculture and farm organization. 

War prices, propaganda urging increased food production, and 
local desire for the <mvelopment of unused resources have brought 
about the reclamation by irrigf^ion and drainage of large areas of 
land on some of which it is Ming found difficult to repay :the cost, 
of reclamation. Effort has been made during the oast year to cooir- ' 
dinate the policy of the Reclamation Service with the studies of 
department in directing land utilization and settlemoit. The Seeis- 
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tary of the Interior has recognized the desirability of obtaining the 
judgment of the Department of Agriculture concerning the agro- 
nomic and economic feasibility of proposed reclamation projects and 
has referred such projects to this department for consideration. 

Tenancy on farm lands has been increasing. Studies of the extent 
of tenancy and of the various forms of contract under which tenants 
operate have been made with a view to promoting farm ownership 
and the use of equitable forms of rental agreements. 

Farm credits are based primarily on land values. The proper 
appraisal of farm lands is of gimt importance in order that the 
farmer may obtain the credit to which he is entitled and at the same 
time that credit agencies may have adequate security. During the 
year much attention has been given to a determination of the in- 
fluence of the various factors affecting land values as a basis for 
developing scientific methods of appraisal. 



Plo. 40. — 'From a half to two-thirds of the farms In the ei^ht Southern States 
from Oklahoma and Texas to South Carolina are operated by tenants. These 
States contain more tenants than the other States. About a third of the 
tenants in these States are croppers, whose work stock is furnished by their 
landlords. When croppers, who usually have no lej'al hold upon the land, 
are excluded from the tenant classification, the relative number of tenants in 
Southern States is not strikingly larger than in the Corn Belt. 

It is hoped that the report of this departmental land committee 
will be ready for inclusion in the Yearbook of the department for 
1923, and it is expected that this Yearbook will be available for 
distribution early in the spring of 1924. 

Housing Situation. 

In previous reports I have called attention to the unsatisfactory 
housing of the department and have recommended a building pro- 
gram to meet this situation. It has not yet been possible, however, to 
swure an appropriation to begin work on this program. Concentra- 
tion into fewer and larger buildings of a more suitable character 
than the existing widely scattered structures, providing proper hous- 
ing for present activitiM, is the most important need of the depart- 
ment at the present time, and I again urgently recommend tWf 
provisioa be made to this end. 
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Last year I asked the Bureau of Efficiency to study the housing 
problem in the department, in the hope that something could be done 
in the reassignment of available space. This bur,ieau made an ex- 
haustive investigation of the situation in cooperation with depart- 
ment representatives, with the result that it was found inadvisable 
to reassign office space, as the removal and installation of a large 
amount of laboratory and other heavy equipment would be involved. 
The recommendation of the committee regarding one building where 
available space was found has, however, Men favorably acted upon. 

The department continues to occupy more than 40 buildings in 
various parts of Washington. Efficient and economical administra- 
tion of its affairs remains impossible while this condition exists. 
During the past fiscal year the Government spent $177,726.92 for 
rental of buildings occupied by this department in the District of 
Columbia. 

RKNTAL FOR BUILDINGS OCCUPIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN WASHINGTON. D. C. 

THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 



Fig 41. — The total rental for buildings to house the staff of the Department 
of Agriculture Increased from about $100,000 in 1914 to over $190,000 in 
1919. Since that time the rentals have decreased despite the increasing 
activities of the department. Since 1020 the department has been assigned 
teTnporary nonflreproof war buildings, upon which there is no rental and 
which are wholly Inadequate. 

A number of laboratories have had to be housed in rented or other 
teinporary quarters of nonfireproof construction not intended or 
designed for laboratory installations or for permanent occupancy. 
The installation of essential apparatus and equipment for efficient 
work usually requires permanent foundations, costly plumbing and 
electric wiring, or special provision for the maintenance of constant 
temperatures. The present temporary character of the department’s 
housing arrangements in some cases precludes the possibility of pro- 
viding much-needed apparatus. With the development oi the de- 
partment’s _ work its housing situation is becoming more and more 
acute, and it will be impossible to hold outstanding research workers 
or do efficient work in many lines until such intolerable conditions 
have been recognized and steps taken to remedy them. Another 
illustration in the need for additional space is found in the effort 

86818 * — TBK 1923 6 
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new being made to centralize control of purchases. Progress in this 
work is blocked by the lack of a warehouse to serve as a central depot 
of supplies. 


General Administration. 

Continued attention has been given by the department to the 
adoption of ways and means of insuring the most effective and 
economical methods in the expenditure of piiWic funds. Efforts 
are being made continually to improve the business administration 
of the department and to inaugurate economies wherever consistent 
with effective results. In my last report specific instances of savings 
were cited. The same effort has been in evidence during the past 
year and many additional steps have been taken to better the 
service and reduce cost. One of the branches of tlie office of the 
Secretary has been organized in such a way as to advise and assist 
the administrative and accounting offices of the various bureaus in 
the survey of existing methods and in effecting changes in business 
organization where needed. Further special attention has been 
given to the development and supervision of the purchase and 
sales work under an expert in this line who has been employed for 
this specific purpose. Reserves have again been set up wherever 
practicable against the various appropriations, and these and other 
unused balances of appropriations were turned back into the Treas- 
ury at the end of the fiscal year. 

Salary Classification. 

The number of employees in the department June 30, 1923, was 
20,261, More than 16,000 of these were engaged in work outside of 
Washington. 

Careful attention has been given to the activities necessitated 
the provisions of the classification act of 1923. A personnel classifi- 
cation officer was designated to coordinate and supervise the large 
volume of work incident to the classification of the department 
personnel. 

A consideration of what has been accomplished thus far indicates 
that the prospects which classification offers for the adjustment of 
present inequalities in pay and the enlargement of opportunity for 
advancement are acting as a strong incentive for the continuance of 
effort and the rendering of efficient service. The critical analysis 
and evaluation of the duties and responsibilities of department em- 
ployees which is now being made to insure their just and equitable 
allocation under the classification plan should lead to more effective 
administrative organization and stimulate department workers to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency. 

Respectfully, 

Henry C. Wallace, 

Secretary of Agrieviture. 
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The net cost to the Federal GoTenunent of the regular activities 
of the department during the fiscal year 1923 was approximately 
$34,500,000, as indicated by the following table : 

Federal Funds for Regular Work of the Department. 




Enenditures, 

fUMalyear 

1923. 

Outstanding 

obligations. 

UnobU- 

Agricultural appropriation act, 1928 (ex- 





elusive of appropriations made direct to 
States for research work under the Hatch 
and Adams Acts and for extension work 
under the Smith-Lever Act, and appro- 
priation for the acquisition of lands by 
the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission) 

183,684,173.00 

828,640,886.90 

84,226,006.92 

Ml? 7flA fft 

Deficiency appropriation acts (July 1, 1022, 


Jan. 22, 1923, and Mar. 4, 1023) 

774,960.00, 

651,822.01 

48,916 84 

74,742.16 

Supplemental appropriation for increase of 

oompenhation (act of June 20, 1022) 

Permanent annual appropriation for meat 

8,232,863 00 

2,936,862 96 

218.943.62 

78,066.43 

Inspection (act of June 80, 1006) 

3,000,000 00 
134,588 29 

3,000,000.00 

80,287.68 



Revolving fund for classification of cotton.. 


64.260.65 

Allotment for fixed nitrogen research (1500,- 


000 transferred from appropriation placed 
at disposal of the President by the na- 
tional defense act of June 3, 1916, and 
8276,903.46 unexpended balance of allot- 
ment previously transferred) 

776,906.46 

1 

212,976.17 

24,961.13 

637,966.16 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth and other 

contagiops diseases of animals (reappro- 
priation of unexpended balance from 
1922) 

i 

353,624.98 

63,393.49 


306,682.44 

Control of white-pine blister mst (available 


balance of continuing appropriation made 
In 1922) 

134,668.12 

119 812. 72 

866.61 

3 QfUL 70 

Control of insect infestationa on national 


VHe #¥ 

forests (available balance of continuing 
appropriation made In 1922) 

109,184.78 

89,873.78 

26,963.18 

4»,8a.n 

Other continuing appropriations for regular 

work ^ 

90, 165. 68 


7 004.34 

71 asojui 



^ 8,317.74 

1 1 in 

oil 

Total 

42,180,386.11 

36,641,632.40 

4 &S2 650.64 





VDO| Xvi^ffV 


Bxpcnditnref, u shown abovo 13ft, 641, 682. 40 

Outstanding obUgationa, as shown above. l,ftS2,65a64 


Expenditures, as shown above 13ft, 641, 682. 40 

Outstanding obligations, as shown above. l,ftS2,65a64 


Total expenditure, fiscal year 1023, vdien all obligations are paid $40 l 101281.01 

Less; 

Beoelpts, 1028, deposited in United States Treasury to credit of mlsod- 

laneous receipts fund (sea below) 16,576,004^ 6ft 

Beimburaement by dealeri for cost of classifying oottco 66,711.21 

5,648)615^00 

Net cost of regular work 
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Of the total expfenditure of $40,200,000 for the regular work of 
the department, approximately $9,000,000, or 22.5 per cent, was 
used for research; $2,400,000, or 6 per cent, for extension; $20,- 
600,000, or 51 per cent, for service and regulatory activities; and 



Direct Income to Government in Connection with Work of Department 
of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 1923. 

Incident to the department’s work during the fiscal year 1923, 
direct receipts aggregating $9,986,908 were covered into the Treas- 
ury, and fines were imposed and judgments recovered by the courts 
amounting to $247,895.57 in connection with the enforcement - by 
the department of the re^ilatory acts which devolve upon it for 
administration and execution, as follows: 
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Receipts : 

Deposited to credit of miscellaneous receipts 
fund — 

From business on the national forests.. $4, 807, 249. 07 

From other sources 709,655.48 

$5, 576, 904. 55 

Deposited to credit of miscellaneous receipts 
fund but subsequently appropriated as spe- 
cial funds for use of Forest Service — 

Ten per cent of net receipts from busi- 
ness on the national forests, for forest 

road and trail construction in 1924 528, 569. 06 

Contributions from private sources, used 
mainly for the construction of forest 

roads and trails 1,517,467.46 

2,046,036.52 

Deposited to credit of appropriations for regular work of 

department 402, 588. 58 

Deposited to credit of appropriations admin- 
istered by but not used in prosecuting 
regular work of department — 

Reimbursement for cost of distributing 
surplus war materials to States for use 

in road construction work $573, 183. 95 

Repayments by farmers of seed-grain 

loans 1. 388, 194. 40 

1,961,378.35 


Total receipts 9, 986, 908. 00 

Fines imposed and judgments recovered by the courts In connec- 
tion with violations of statutes intrusted to Department of 
Agriculture for enforcement 247, 895. 57 

Total direct income to Government resulting from 
activities of Department of Agriculture 10, 234, 803.57 


Federal Funds Administered by Department but not Used for its Regular 

Work. 

In addition to the expenditures for conducting the investigative, 
regulatory, and other re^lar activities of the department, $88,514,- 
578.60 was expended during the fiscal year 1923 from appropriations 
administered by the department but not used for the prosecution of 
its regular work as follows : 

Appropriation 

avaliaUe, fiscal Expenditure, Unexpended bal- 
year 1923. flacal year 1923. anoe, ^e 30, 1923. 

Extension work in agriculture and 
home economics; 

Provided by Smith-Lever Act 

of May 8, 1914 $4, 580, 000. 00 

Supplementary fund provided 
by agricultural appropria- 
tion act for 1923 1, 300, 000. 00 

Balances from prior years 154, 472. 77 

6,034,472.77 ^$5,810,449.45 $224,023.38 

Research work of State agricultural 
experiment stations ^provided 
by agricultural appropmtion act 

for 19231 1,440,000.00 

Balances m>m prior years 210. 10 

1,440,210.10 ^1,439,999.59 210.51 


^ Paid direct to States by Treasury Department. 
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Appropriation 

available, fiscal Expenditure, Une:n>end6d bal- 
year 1^. fiscal year 1023. ance, June 80, 1023. 

Federal-aid road construction (pro- 
vided by acts of July 11, 1916; 

Feb. 28, 1919; Nov. 9, 1921; and 
Jan. 22. 1923) : 

Rural post roads— 

Appropriated for fiscal 

year 1923 $25,000,000.00 

Balances from prior years. 178, 703, 521. 43 

203, 703, 521. 43 » $71, 601, 752. 72 $132, 101, 768. 71 

Roads and trails within or ad- 
jacent to national forests — 

Appropriated for fiscal 

year 1923 11,000,000.00 

Ten per cent of national 
forest receipts for 1922. 
available for road and 
trail building in 1923. . . 338, 576. 96 

Balances from prior years . 6, 408, 586. 52 

17, 747, 163. 48 6, 467, 639. 69 11, 279, 523. 79 

Payments to States from national 
forest receipts for benefit of 

county schools and roads 882, 204. 01 * 882, 204. 01 

Refunds to users of national forest 
resources of moneys deposited by 
them in excess of amounts re- 
quired to secure purchase price 

of timber, use of lands, etc 101, 824. 19 101, 824. 19 

Acquisition of lands W National 
Forest Reservation Commission 
for protection of forested water- 
sheds of navigable streams: 

Provided by agricultural ap- 


propriation act for 1923 450,000, 00 

Balances from prior years 1, 458, 455. 35 


1, 908, 455. 35 768, 391. 84 $1, 140, 063. 51 

Expenses of National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission (provided by 
act of Mar. 1, 1911): 

Appropriation for fiscal year 


1923 25,000.00 

Balances from prior years 48, 242. 21 


73,242.21 537.06 72,705.15 

Cooperative work, Forest Service, 
consisting principally of forest 
road and trail construction (paid 
from contributions from private 
sources); 

Amount contributed during 


1923 1,517,467.46 

Balances from prior years 381, 495. 75 


1,898,963.21 1,299,782.88 599,180.33 

I Inducing ewn^tures oU152,6U.M from fund of 1176,000 set aside lor road material investlsattoiu. 

* Paid direct to States by Treasury Department. 
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Appropriation 
available, fiscal 


year 1^. 

Farmers’ seed-grain loans: 

Approfirlanons provided by 
aeficiency acts of July 1, 

1922, ana Mar. 4, 1923, for 

collection of loans $75, 000. 00 

Collections during 1923 of loans 

made in 1921 and 1922 1, 388, 194. 40 

Previously collected 693, 173. 64 

2,156,368.04 

Exchange of lands, State of Wash- 
ington 3.31 


Work done by Department of Agri- 
culture for other departments at 
their request, under authority 
of section 7, fortifications act of 
May 21, 1920: 

Allotments from other depart- 


ments, fiscal year 1923 12, 623. 00 

Balance of allotments made in 
prior years 62, 453. 35 


75,076.36 

Procuring and disposing of nitrate 
of so^ to farmers (balance of war 
emergency revolving fund pro- 
vided by acta of Aug. 10, 1^7, 

Mar. 28, 1918, and Oct. 1, 1918) . . 512, 328. 26 


Expenditure, Unexpended bal- 
flscal year 1923. anoe, June 1922. 


$69,226.66 $2,087,141.38 

3.31 


72,687.59 $2,388.76 


79.61 ^512,248.65 


Total Federal appropria- 
tions administered by de- 
partment but not ueed for 

Its regular work 236,533,832.71 88,514,678.60 148,019,264.11 


Summary of all appropriations available to the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing fiscal year 1923. 


Title of appropriation. 

Amount ap- 
propriated. 

Expenditures 
to June 30, 
1923. 

Unexpended 
balance, June 
30,lim. 

Agricultural act for fiscal year 1923 

$36,774,173.00 

181,388,336.97 

$S,38S.83d(» 

8upplem«ntarf appropriatioiu c<mtai]iad in deficiency 
acts of July 1, 1922, Jan. 22, 1923, and Mar. 4, 1923: 




SupiM'essing sfU'ead of pink bdlworm of cotton 

75,ooaoD 

375,000.00 

76,000.00 

375,00a00 


Fighting forest fires 


Protection of lands in Oregon and California Bail- 


road forfeiture suits. 

Motin* boat for Aiftfiirati fcrMts 

16.430.00 

8.500.00 

ioo,ooaoo 

80,000.00 

6.00000 
100,000.00 

13,987.61 

2,492.89 

8,6oaoo 

Citrus canker eradication 

ioo,ooaoo 

30,000.00 
5,000.00 
4 ; 396. 67 

White-pine blister rust control 


Nut culture 


Inyestigating sources of crude rubber 

96,601.48 

BoU weevU poisoning by airplane 

40,000.00 

29,207.54 

10^792.46 

Preventing spread of Japanese beetle 

25,000.00 

1^731.29 

6,268.71 

Supplemental appropriation for increase of compensa- 




tion (act of June 29, 1922) 

8,232,863.00 

2,985,862.96 

297,000.04 

^Tumed into surplus fund June 30, 1923. 
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Summary of all appropriations available to the Department of Agriculture dur* 
ing fiscal year 192S — Continued. 


Title of appropriation. 

Amount ap- 
propriated. 

Expenditures 
to June 30, 
1923. 

Unexpended 
balance, June 
30, 1923. 

Permanent specific appropriations: 





13,000,000.00 

13,000,000.00 


Cooperative agricultural extension work (act of May 


8,1914) 

4,580,000.00 

4,510,449.45 

369,560.55 

Cooperative construction of roads and trails, na* 





1,000,000.00 


1,000,000.00 

National Forest Reservation Commission (act of 


Mar. 1, 1911) 

25,000.00 

496.69 

24,503.31 

Continuing appropriations: 




Cooperative construction of rural post roads (defi- 




ciency act of Jan. 22, 1923) 

25,000,000.00 

152, 511.28 

24,847,488.72 

Forest highways (act of Nov. 9, 1921) 

7,000,000.00 

342,504.53 

6,657,495.47 

Forest road development (act of Nov. 9, 1921) 

3,000,000.00 

859,919.22 

2, 140,080.78 

tnde finite appropriation. Refunds to depositors, national 





101, 824. 19 

101,824. 19 


Special funds: 



Roads and trails for States, national forests fund — 

338,576.96 


338,576.93 

Payments to States and Territories, national forests 





846,442. 41 

846,442.41 


Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico, 


national forests /und 

35, 761. 60 

35,761.60 


Cooperative work. Forest Service 

1, 517,467.46 

918,287. 13 

599,180.33 

Revolving fund for classification of cotton 

66,711.21 

12,460.55 

54,250.66 

Fund from seed-grain loans collected during 1923 

1,388,194.40 


1,388,194.40 

Appropriation for collection of seed-grain loans 

[ 76,000.00 

69,226.66 

5,773.34 

Allotment for nitrate plants 

500,000.00 


500,000.00 

Allotments from other departments: 


Insect control, Kalbab National Forest 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 


Air Service, Army, 1923 | 

10,000.00 

9,797.13 

202.87 

Breeding experimental animals. Army, 1923 

1,000.00 

753.57 

246.48 

Investigations for Federal Power Commission, 1923. 

450.00 

230.01 

219.99 

ManufEicture of arms 

173.00 

140.63 

32.37 

Total, current appropriations and funds (ex- 




clusive of balances from prior years) 

89,269,617.23 

45,837,326.99 

43,432,290.24 

Unexpended balances of appropriations and funds for 




prior fiscal years remaining available for expenditure 




or other disposition during fiscal year 1923: 




Appropriations In agricultural acts for fiscal years 




1921 and 1922 

15,683,844.45 

32,747,862.18 1 

132,935,492.27 

Reappropriation of unexpended balance for eradi- 




cation of foot-and-mouth disease, etc 

353,924.93 

53,392.49 

300,532.44 

Supplemental approinlations for fiscal years 1921 


1 


and 1922— 




White-pine blister rust control (1922-23) 

124,663. 12 

119,812.72 

4,850.40 

Insect infestations, national forests (1922-23) 

109,184 73 

39,373.78 , 

69,810.95 

Enforcement of packers and stockyards act 

47,410.93 

20,497.27 

26,913.66 

Enforoement of future trading act 

33,616. 18 

6,804.77 1 

27,311.41 

Operation of Center Market 

44,562.10 

22,219.44 

22,882.66 

Salaries and expenses, wool division. War 




Industries Board 

2,500.00 


2,500.00 

Protection of lands, Oregon and California Rail- 


road forfeiture suits 

112.40 

112.40 



I Ot these balanoeSi $1|702^.80 ww turned into the surplus fund of the Tiw^isury at the end of the year. 
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Summary of oU approprUitiona available to the Department of Affrtculture iur~ 
inff fiscal year 19SS — Cioiitlniied. 


Title of appropriation. * 

Amount ap- 
propriated. 

Expenditures 
to June 30, 
1923. 

Unexpended 
balance, June 
30, 19^. 

Unexpended balances of appropriations and funds for 




prior fiscal years remaining available for expenditure 




or other disposition during fiscal year 1933-~Contd. 




Supplemental appropriations for fiscal years 1921 




and 1922— Continued. 




Consolidating addressing and duplicating 




work 

933.94 


933.94 

Blowndown of timber, Olympic National 



Forest (1921-22) 

8,421.63 


8,421.68 

Supplemental appropriations for increase of compen- 


sation for fiscal years 1921 and 1922 

138,189.81 

9126,296.55 

112,893.26 

Permanent specific appropriations— 




Meat inspection 

532,400.04 

306,069.76 

1226,330.38 

Cooperative agricultural evtAnsinn woi'lr . ^ . 

154,472. 77 


1 164,472.77 

Cooperative construction of roads and trails, na- 


tlonol forests 

1,136,729.49 

651,909.18 

484, 82a 31 

National Forest Reservation Commission 

48,242.21 

40.37 

148,201.84 

Conttnuing appropriations— 




Cooperative construction of rural i> 08 t roads 

178,708,521.43 

71,449,241.44 j 

107,254,279.99 

Forest highways 

2,230,127.09 

2,230,127.09 


Fwest road development 

1,975,242.50 

1,976,242.50 


Federal forest road construction 

765,939.36 

290,198.18 

475,746.18 

Acquisition of lands for protection of forested 




watersheds of navigable streams 

689,221.88 

413,228.70 

275,998.18 

Enforcement of grain standards act 

2,922.10 

1,858.61 

1,063.59 

Administration of warehouse act 

6,092.98 

5,667.04 

626.94 

Determining cotton standards and spot markets. 

722.26 

487.45 

234.81 

Bullys HiU National Park game preserve 

4,744.33 

250.14 

^494.19 

Wind Cave national game preserve 

1,296.12 

64.60 

1,241.52 

Laboratory building, Arlington Farm 

74,377.79 


74,377.79 

Exchange of lands. State of Washington 

3.81 

3.31 

Special funds— 




Roads and trails for States, national forests fund. 

300,648.08 

117,743.99 

182,804.09 

Cooperative work, Forest Service.. 

881,495.75 

381,495.75 


Revolving fund ftur classification of cotton 

67.827.08 

67,827.08 


Fund from seed>grain loans ooUeoted during 1922. 

693,173.64 

690,173.64 

Procuring and disposing of nitrate of soda 

512,828.26 

79.61 

1512,248.66 

Allotment for nitrate plants 

9275,903.46 

9212,976.17 

962,927.39 

Allotments from other departments— 




Air Service, Army, 1922 

26a 73 

260.69 

.Oi 

Breeding experimental animals, Army, 1922 

571.60 

78.00 

1493.60 

Research by Forest Servloe in aircraft produc- 




tion, Army 

5.39 


laso 

Tests of forest products for Army 

3a 51 

35.26 

11.26 

Investigations for Federal Power Commisrion... 

5,8oaoo 

5,614.37 

186.63 

Aviation, Navy, 1922 

50,ooaoo 

49,00a60 

999.40 

Aviation, Navy, 1921. 

5,779,12 

6,777.33 

1 1.79 

Total (including balances from prior years) . . . 

<284, 435, 35a 73 

<127,137,346.71 

« 167,296,011.09 


* These balances, no longer available for expenditure, totaling 9502.08, were returned to the departments 
from which the allotments originated. 

ilndodes 95,721,187.91 In annual appropriations for regular work of department for fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 

• Includes 92,981,134.71 expended from annual appropriations for regular work of department in payment 
of obligations incurred during fiscal years 1921 and 1922, 

^Includes 92,740,008.20 unexpended balances of annual appropriationa for regular work of department 
or flseal years 1921 and 1922. 
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Exports of domestic foodstuffs and cotton from the United States, 
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Dairy products: 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk (condense 

1 1 
li 

Meat and meat pro 
Canned beef. . 
Fresh beef.... 
Pickled beef . . 

Oleooil 

Oleomargarine 

Stearin 

Tallow 

Canned pork.. 
Fke^pork.... 

Bacon 

Hamsandshon] 
Pickled pork.. 

Lard 

Lard, neutral. . 
Lardyoompoun 



Wheat. 

Wheat 

^ts... 

Rye.... 

Barley. 

Com... 

Eh 

Sugar.. 
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Publications of the Department. 

The accompanying table gives a summary of new and reprinted 

J ublications issued , by the (fepartment during the fiscal year ended 
une 30, 1923. 

Of the bulleting, circulars, and Yearbooks there were 477 new 
titles and 783 I’eprints, making a total of 1,260 separate titles. The 
total editions of these amounted to 26,619,642 c<mies, of which 
21,649,398, or more than 80 per cent, were popular Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins. The following new publications were issued during the year: 
62 Farmers’ Bulletins, 105 department bulletins, 57 departmental cir- 
culars, and 40 soil surveys. 

Of the publications of a periodical and statistical nature 7,373,465 
copies were printed. These publications include the “ Experiment 
Station Record,” “ Official Record,” “ Clip Sheet,” “ Weather, Crops, 
and Markets,” and the “Journal of Agricultural Research,” as well 
as reprints from the latter publication. 

Publications issued by the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 

ended June 30, 102$. 


Name series. 


Bulletios, circulars, Yearbook, etc.: 

Farmers' Bulletins. . 

Department bulletins 

Department circulars 

Secretary's Annual Report 

Soil surveys 

Yearbooks (1921 and 1922) 

Bureau bulletins 

Bureau circulars 

Statistical bulletins 

Miscellaneous circulars 

Service and regulatory announce- 
ments 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Periodical and information publi- 
cations: 

Enieriment Station Record 

Offlolal Record 

Clip Sheet 

Weather, (Trops, and Markets ... 
Journal of Agricultural Research • 
Separates from Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research 

Total 

Grand total 


New. 


Number 
of titles. 


62 

105 

67 

1 

40 

2 

8 

1 

1 

10 

58 

132 


477 


Number of 
copies. 


2,228,915 

653,089 

874,720 

6,000 

40.000 
40,472 
30,500 

2.500 

4.500 

89.000 

390,500 

1,810,618 


6,047,714 


166,650 

833,200 

265,000 

6,007,000 

34,000 

63,615 


7,858,465 
13,406, 179 


Reprinted. 


Number 
of titles. 


574 

46 

23 


6 

116 


783 


Number of 
copies. 


19,422,483 

84,500 

324,520 


6,000 

10,500 


28,000 

16,000 

580,825 


20,471,828 


14,000 


1,000 


15,000 
20,486,828 


New and reprinted. 


Number 
of titles. 


636 

151 

80 

1 

40 

2 

16 

8 

1 

13 

64 

248 


1,260 


244 

1,604 


Number of 
copies. 


21,649,388 

637,688 

1,190,340 

5,000 

40.000 
40,472 
85,500 

13.000 
4,500 

97.000 

406,500 

2,391,348 


26,619,643 


165,650 

833,200 

256.000 

6 , 021,000 

84.000 

64,615 


7,873,465 

33,893,007 


List of New Farmers’ Bulletins, Department Bulletins, and Department 
Circulars Published During Fiscal Year 1923. 

Following is a list of new Farmers’ Bulletins, Department Bulle- 
tins,' and Department Circulars issued during the fiscal year 1928, 
classified by general subject matter. Farmers’ Bulletins are indi- 
cated by “ F. B.,” department bulletins by “ D. B.,” and department 
circulars by “ D. C.” 
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B 60 S • 

Beekeeping in the Buckwheat Regions F. B. 1216 

Beekeeping in the Tulip Tree Regions F. B. 1222 

The Insulating Value of Commercial Double-Walled Beehives— D. 0. 222 
Birds and Game: 

Game Laws for 1922 F. B. 1288 

Laws Relating to Fur-Bearing Animals, 1922 F. B. 1293 

Beaver Habits, Beaver Control, and Possibilities in Beaver 

Farming D. B. 1078 

Migration Records from Wild Ducks and Other Birds, Banded 

in the Salt Lake Valley, Utah D. B. 1145 

Silver-Fox Farming D. B. 1151 

Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska on the Alaska Game 

Law. 1921 D. C. 225 

Directory of Officials and Organizations Concerned with the 

Protection of Birds and Game, 1922 D. C. 242 

Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska on the Alaska Game 

Law, 1922 D. C. 260 

The Purpose of Bird Censuses and How to Take Them D. C. 261 

Cotton : 

Cotton Dusting Machinery F. B. 1319 

One-Variety Cotton Communities D. B. 1111 

Self-Fertilization and Cross-Fertilization in Pima Coton D. B. 1134 

Spinning Tests of Cotton Cximpressed to Different Densities D. B. 1135 

Comparative Spinning Tests of Superior Varieties of Cotton 
(Grown Under Weevil Conditions in the Southeastern States; 

Crop of 1921) D.B.1148 

Boll-Weevil Cotton in Texas D. B. 1153 

The Uniformity of Pima Cotton D. C. 247 

Grounding Cotton Gins to Prevent Fires D. C. 271 

Forestry and Trees: 

Slashed Pine F.B.1256 

Tree Planting In the Great Plains Region F. B. 1312 

Utilization of Basswood D. B. 1097 

Longleaf Pine D. B. 1061 

Oleoresin Production: A Microscopic Study of the Effects Pro- 
duced in the Woody Tissues of Southern Pines by Different 

Methods of Turpentining D. B. 1064 

Natural Reproduction of Western Yellow Pine in the Southwest- D. B. 1105 
The Western Yellow Pine Mistletoe, Effect on Growth and Sug- 
gestions for Control D. B. 1112 

Development of Cooperative Shelter-Belt Demonstration on the 

Northern Great Plains D. B. 1113 

Luml>er Cut of the United States, 1870-1920 D. B. 1119 

The Formation and Pathological Anatomy of Frost Rings in 

Conifers Injured by Late Frosts D. B. 1131 

Kiln-Drying Handbook D. B. 1136 

Forest Products Laboratory D. C. 231 

State Forestry Laws of 1921 D. C. 239 

The National Forests of New Mexico D. C. 240 

Forest Fires in California, 1011-1920: An Analytical Study D. C. 243 

Turpentine and Rosin, Distribution of the World’s Production, 

Trade, and Consumption D. C. 258 

Forage Crops: 

Important Cultivated Grasses F. B. 1254 

Business Methods of Marketing Hay F. B. 1265 

The Velvet Bean F. B. 1276 

How to Grow Alfalfa F. B. 1283 

Cowpeas : Marketing the Seed Crop F. B, 1808 

Alfalfa-Root Studies D. B. 1087 

History and Seed Production of Purple Vetch D. 0. 256 

Fruits: 

Apple-Orchard Renovation F. B.1284 

The Handling, Shipping, and Cold Storage of Bartlett Pears la 
the Pacific Coast States D. B. 1072 
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Fruits — Continued. 

Inspection of Fruit and Vegetable Canneries D. B. 1084 

*rhe Saidy Date of Egypt : A Variety of the First Rank Adapted 

to Commercial Culture in the United States — D. B. 1125 

The Freezing Temperatures of Some Fruits, Vegetables, and Cut 

Flowers D. B. 1133 

Evaporation of Fruits D. B. 1141 

By-products from Citrus Fruits D. C. 232 

Grain Crops : 

The Hard Red Winter Wheats F. B. 1280 

The Hard Red Spring Wheats F. B. 1281 

Foreign Material in Spring Wheat F. B. 1287 

The Bulk Handling of Grain F. B. 1290 

The Common White Wheats F. B. 1301 

The Club Wheats F. B. 1303 

The Durum Wheats F. B. 1304 

The Soft Red Winter Wheats F. B. 1305 

Use of Water by Spring Wheat on the Great Plains D. B. 1004 

Classification of American Wheat Varieties D. B. 1074 

Farm and Terminal-Market Prices : Wheat, Corn, and Oats D. B. 1083 

Methods of Winter-Wheat Production at the Fort Hays (Kansas) 

Branch Station D. B. 1094 

Some New Varieties of Rice D. B. 1127 

. A Physical and Chemical Study of Milo and Feterita Kernels — D. B. 1129 
Significance of Wheat Hairs in Microscopical Examination of 

Flour D. B. 1130 

Storage of Water in Soil and Its Utilization by Spring Wheat— D. B. 1139 
Rice Experiments at the Biggs Rice Field Station in California- D. B. 1155 
Infiuence of Spacing on Productivity in Single-Ear and Prolific 

Types of Com D. B. 1157 

Trebi Barley, A Superior Variety of Irrigated Land D. C. 208 

Wild Rice D. C. 229 

United States Grades for Grain Sorghums. Recommended by 

the United States Department of Agriculture D. C. 245 

United States Grades for Rye. Recommended by the United 

States Department of Agriculture D. C. 246 

Home Economics: 

Corn and Its Uses as Food F. B. 1236 

Farm Manufacture of Unfermented Apple Juice F. B. 1264 

Uses of Rural Community Buildings F. B. 1274 

How to Get Rid of Rats F. B. 1302 

Good Proportions in the Diet F. B. 1313 

Canaries : Their Care and Management F. B. 1327 

Digestibility of Cod-Liver, Java-Almond, Tea-Seed, and Water- 
melon Seed Oils, Deer Fat, and Some Blended Hydrogenated 

Fats D. B. 1033 

The Whipping Quality of Cream D. B. 1075 

The Production of Tulip Bulbs D. B. 1082 

Life History of the Kangaroo Rat D. B. 1091 

Vitamin B in the Edible Tissues of the Ox, Sheep, and Hog D. B. 1138 

Absorption and Retention of Hydrocyanic Acid by Fumigated 

Food Products D. B. 1149 

Effect of Composition on the Palatability of Ice Cream D. B. 1161 

Some Experiments with a Boric-Acid Canning Powder D. C. 237 

Homemade Apple and Citrus Pectin Extracts and Their Use in 

Jelly Making D. C. 254 

Livestock and Dairying: 

Breeds of Swine p. b. 1263 

Sheep-killing Dogs p. b. 1268 

Renting Dairy Farms p. b. 1272 

The Stock-poisoning Death Camas p. B. 1273 

Organization and Management of Cooperative Livestock Ship- 
ping Associations p. b. 1292 

Cost of Using Horses on Corn Belt Farms p, B. 1298 

Cleaning Milking Machines p. B. 1315 

Milk-Plant Operation d! b! 978 
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Livestock and Dairying — Oontlniied. 

Influence of Season of Freshening on Production and Income 

from Dairy. Cows 

Shrinkage of Soft Pork Under Commercial Conditions 

Reindeer in Alaska 

Tiie Effects of Inbreeding and Crossbreeding on Guinea Pigs 

Producers’ Cooperative Milk-Distributing Plants 

The Effect of Silage on the Flavor and Odor of Milk 

A Method of Determining Grease and Dirt in Wool 

Unit llequirements for Producing Market Milk in Delaware 

The Detection of Hypochlorites and Chloramins in Milk and 

Cream 

The Effects of Inbreeding and Crossbreeding on Guinea Pigs. 

HI. Crosses Between Highly Inbred Families 

Proportioning the Ingredients for Ice Cream and Other Frozen 

Products by the Balance Method 

Dry-Land Pasture Crops for Hogs at Huntley, Mont 

(’ost of Milk Production on Forty-eight Wisconsin Farms 

The Livestock Industry in South America 

Utility Value of Purebred Livestock 

Defects in the Quality of Butter 

Food Animals and Meat Consumption in the United States 

Tuberculin Testing of Livestock ^ _ 

Woolly-Pod Milkweed: a Dangerous Stock-Poisoning Plant 

Miscellaneous: 

Farmers’ Telephone Companies: Organization, Financing, and 

Management — 

Farm Land Available for Settlement 

Plain Concrete for Farm Use 

Quack Grass 

Effect of Borax in Fertilizer on the Growth and Yield of Po- 
tatoes 

Farm Management and Farm Organization in Sumter County 

Ga 

Coal-Tar and Water-Gas Creosotes: Their properties and 

Methods of Testing 

Tests of Drainage Dumping Plants in the Southern States 

Farm Ownership and Tenancy in the Black Prairie of Texas 

Farm Management in Catawba County, N. C 

Portland Cement (Concrete Roads 

Pedigreed Fiber Flax 

By-Products from Crushing Peanuts 

Tx^gal Phases of Cooperative Associations 

Tables for the Microscopic Identification of Inorganic Salts 

Sales Methods and Policies of a Growers’ National Marketing 

Agency 

The Farmers’ Short-Box Measuring Flume 

Absorption by Colloidal and Noncolloidal Soil Constituents 

The Marketing of Mill Feeds 

The Effect of Borax on the Growth and Yield of Crops 

The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building Rock from 1916 

to 1921, inclusive 

Soy and Elated Fermentations 

List of Serials Currently Received in the Library of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, January 1, 1922 

The Work of the Yuma Reclamation Project Experiment Farm 

in 1919 and 1920 

Home Tanning 

Motion Pictures of the United States Department of Agriculture^ 
Status and Results of County Agent Work in Northern and West- 
ern States 1921 — — — 

Status and Results of Extension Work in the Southern States, 

190S-1921 

Federal Legislation, R^ulatfons, and Rulings Affecting Land 

Grant Colleges and Experiment Stations — 

Preparation of Peat Composts 
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Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Statistics of C(M>perative Extension Work, 1922-23 

Status and Results of Boys* and Girls* Club Work, Northern and 

Western States, 1921 

(Composition of Filter Press (Lime) Cake 

Frost Resistance in Flax 

Plant Insects: 

The More Important Apple Insects 

Weevils in Beans and Peas 

Nicotine Dust for Control of Truck Crop Insects 

Lime-Sulphur Concentrates: Preparation, Uses, and Designs for 

Plants 

The Red-necked Raspberry Cane-Borer 

The European Corn Borer and Its (^ontrol 

Insect Enemies of Chrysanthemums 

Control of the (Common Mealybug on Citrus Fruits in t'*ali- 

fornia 

The Corn Earworui: Its Ravages on Field Com and Sugges- 
tions for Control 

The Striped Cucumber Beetle and How to Control It 

The Green June Beetle 

Curculios that Attack the Young Fruits and Shoots of Walnut 

and Hickory 

Biology of the Lotus Borer 

Experiments with Spray Solutions for Preventing Insect Injury 

to Green I^ogs 

• Effect of liOW Temperature on the Hatching of Gipsy-Moth 

Eggs 

Biology of the Papaya Fruit Fly, Toxotrypana Curvicauda 

Broad-Nosed Grain Weevil 

Zygobothria Nidicola, An Important Parasite of the Brown-Tail 

Moth 

The Gipsy Moth on Cranberry Bogs 

Impounding Water in a Bayou to Control Breeding of Malaria 

Mosquitoes 

Summary of Insect Conditions Throughout the United States 

During 1921 

The Lead-Cable Borer or “ Short-C Circuit Beetle ** in California— 

Chemical Changes In Calcium Arsenate During Storage 

Natural Control of the Citrus Mealybug In Florida 

Citrus Scab: Its Cause and C^ontrol 

The Deterioration of Felled Western Yellow Pine on Insect- 

Control Projects 

The Barrier Factors in Gipsy Moth Tree-Banding Material 

Chemical, Physical, and Insecticidal Properties of Ar8enIcals-_ 
Feeding Habits of the Japanese Beetle which Influence its Con- 
trol 

Studies of Contact Insecticides 

length of the Dormancy Period of the Sugar-Beet Nematode In 

Utah 

Preliminary Report on C^ontrol of San Jose Scale with Lubri- 
cating Oil Emulsion 

Dispersion of the Boll Weevil in 1922 ”21 

Dusting for the Cotton-Boll Weevil IIIII 

Plant Diseases: 

Diseases of Watermelons 

The Control of Sap-Stain, Mold, and Incipient Decay in Green 

Wood with Special Reference to Vehicle Stock 

Kernel Spot of the Pecan and Its Cause 2 

Internal Browning of the Yellow Newtown Apple 

Seedling Blight and Stack-Bum of Rice and the HoUWa'ter 

Seed Treatment 

Investigations of Heat Canker of Flax 2~2Z 

Decays and Discolorations in Airplane Woods 

Symptoms of Wheat Rosette Compared with Those Produced by 
Ortaln insects ^ l 
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Plant Diseases — Continued. 

The Influence of Copper Sprays on the Yield and Composition of 

Irish Potato Tubers D. B. 1146 

Investigations of Potato Wart D. B. 11.56 

Anthracnose of Muskmelons D. C. 217 

White-Pine Blister Rust in the Western United States 1). C. 226 

Eastern Blue-Stem of the Black . Raspberry I), c. 227 

Bacterial Spot of Cucumbers D. C. 234 

Commercial Control of Citrus Melatiose D. C. 25U 

Kill the Common Barberry with Chemicals D, C. 268 

Barberry Eradication Prevents Black Rust in Western Euroi)e,« D. C. 269 
Tractors and Motor Trucks: 

Tractors on Southern Farms F. B. 1278 

What Tractors and Horses Do on Corn Belt Farms F. B. 129.5 

Changes Effected by. Tractors on Com Belt Farms F. B. 1296 

C/OSt of Using Tractors on Corn Belt Farms F. B. 1297 

Shall I Buy a Tractor? F. B. 1299 

Choosing a Tractor F. B. 1300 

Motor Trucks on Corn Belt Farms F. B. 1314 

Truck and Garden Crops: 

Celery Growing F. B. 1269 

The Preparation of Fresh Tomatoes for Market F. B. 1291 

Marketing the Early Potato Crop F. B. 1316 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating F. B. 1318 

The Production of Cucumbers in Greenhouses F. B. 1320 

Seed Potatoes and How to Produce Them F. B. 1332 

Group Classification and Varietal Descriptions of American Va- 
rieties of Sweet Potatoes D. B. 1021 

A Study of Sweet-Potato Varieties with Special Reference to 

Their Canning Quality D. B. 1041 

Frost Injury to Tomatoes 1 D. B, 1099 

United States Grades for Potatoes Recommeinled by the United 
States Department of Agriculture—, D.C, 238 





The Price and Purchasing Power of Wheat. 

T he farm price of wheat is down nearly to pre-war level and 
the piircnasing power of a bushel is far below. The farm 
price August 1, for the first time since the beginning of the war, 
tell below the average for the corresponding month in the period 
190&-1913, being 84 cents, compared with 91 cents. Since August 
prices have risen and are now slightly above the pre-war level. T^e 
November 1 average farm price was 95 cents. If the seasonal price 
movement for this year 1923-24, parallels that of last year, prices 
will continue to rise slightly, reaching the highest point of the season 
in the early spring. 

The purchasing power of a bushel of wheat is more simificant 
than the price of wheat. Although the average farm price of Novem- 
ber 1 was above the 1909-1913 average for November, it is equiva- 
lent to only about 60 cents per bushel in the pre-war period. A suit 
of clothes which cost the farmer in North Dakota 21 bushels of wheat 
in July, 1913, cost him 31 bushels in 1923, and a wagon which then 
cost him 103 bushels would now cost him 166. The cost of nearly 
everything the farmer buys is necessarily very high liecause freight 
rates and industrial wages which enter not only into the cost of manu- 
facturing but also the cost of transportation are^ far above their 
level before the war. With the November farm price of wheat only 
107 per cent of the pre-war average price, the wholesale price of all 
commodities which m generally taken as a measure of the price level 


* This report, prepared by members of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was sub- 
mitted to tne Presldcut Nov. 30, 1923. The following committee had charge of the study, 
under the direction of H. C. Taylor : W. A. Schoenfeld, chairman ; Nils A. Olsen, execu- 
tive secretary ; O. C. Stine, H. R. Tolley, V. N. Valgren, O. E. Baker. W. F. Callander, 
and R. H. Wilcox. The committee was assisted by O. C. Haas, Donald Jackson, E. S. Waah- 
bum, H. B, Gardner, L. V. Steere, C. L. Luedtke, L. M. Harrison, M. B. Cooper, L, A. 
Reynoldson, B. O. Wooton, C. R. Chambers, H, Killough, A. V. Swarthout, E. B. Ballow, 
II. J. Besley, C. O. Brannen, R. W. Newton, G. A, Collier, H. K. Holman, Jr., A. W. McKay, 
and R. H. Elsworth. 
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was 153 per cent in October.* On the basis of this price level the 
average farm price of wheat should have been about $1.35 per bushel 
for November to give wheat pre-war purchasing power at wholesale 
prices. 

MONTHLY PRICES OF WHEAT AT MINNEAPOUS, CHICAGO. AND 
KANSAS CITY. U22-IS. 

DOLLARS 
PER BU. 

1.70 
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The low price and pui-chasing power of wheat directly affects 
the income of about 2,000,000 farmers. In large areas of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington farmers depend almost entirely upon wheat for their 
cash income. According to the census of 1919, 80 per cent of the 
farmers in North Dakota, 76 per cent in Kansas, and 66 per cent in 
South Dakota grew wheat. A farm survey in the Palouse district 
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CHICAGO PRICE OP WHEAT AND THE PRICE ADJUSTED TO THE 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE 1913 DOLLAR, 189M1 T0192M3. 
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of Idaho and Washington for the three years 1919-1921 showed that 
approximately 80 per cent of the cash income of the farmers in that 
district was derived from wheat; and, in 1922, 78 per cent of the in- 
come of farms surveyed in Sheridan and Daniels Counties in Montana 
was from wheat. As a direct source of cash income the wheat crop 
of the United States is more important than the corn crop, a large 
part of which is fed to livestock. In five years ending with 1922 
farmers sold on the average 711,000,000 bushels of wheat and 544,- 
000,000 bushels of corn. Moreover, a large part of the corn sold is 
from one farmer to another for livestock feed. Many wheat farmers 
produce other commodities than wheat, but the prices of many of 
these, such as oats, barley, and rye, are below pre-war prices. The 
specialized wheat farmer, as a rule, does not produce, or produces 
only for home use, the commodities such as corn, butter, eggs, cotton, 
and wool, which are now selling at relatively high prices. 

The low price and purchasing power of wheat is far-reaching in 
its effects, for not only the wheat farmer but practically all classes 

WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION AND THE CHICAGO PRICE. 1890-91 TO 

1913-14. 



of business men whose income depends to any extent upon the 
prosperity of the wheat farmer are adversely affected. 

The World Bread-Grain Situation. 

The price which the farmer of the United States receives for 
his wheat is determined largely by the world supply of wheat. As 
exporters, farmers. in the United States receive for wheat the price 
paid in the world markets less the cost or charges for placing wheat 
or ffour in those markets. Chicago prices follow closely the price 
in Liveroool and other large world markets, and farm prices follow 
closely Chicago prices. 

The present prospects are that the total world production of 
wheat outside of Russia in the year 1923-24 may be over 3,400,000 000 
bushels,* or 300,000,000 bushels greater than last year and 500,000’,000 


•All ertlmates of «roductloii for 192.$-24 are aubject to ebanire by report of revtainn. 
aojd by receipt of o.19clal estlmatet* for counlriea not ol&cially report^. revisions 
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§ r6ater than the pre-war average production of the same countries. 

ince Eussia exported annually 1909-1913 (crop movement years) 
only 164,000,000 bushels of wheat, the increase in production out- 
side of Eussia makes up for the loss of Eussian exports and in- 
creases the supply by more than 300,000,000 bushels. The world 
production of rye, which has an important influence upon the wheat 
market, especially in Europe, may be 970,000,000 bushels, or 131,- 
000,000 bushels greater than last year, but 64,000,000 below the pre- 
war production in the same territory. Since Eussia annually ex- 
ported 29,000,000 bushels before the war, the world production out- 
side of Eussia is still 93,000,000 bushels short on rye. Adding to- 
gether wheat and rye, the indicated supply of bread grains for 


UNITED STATES FARM PRICE OF WHEAT AND WHEAT PRICES AT 
CHICAGO AND UVERPOOU TO 1921-22. 



Fioubb 5. 

the year 192S-24 outside of Russia is over 400,000,000 bushels 
greater than last year and more than 200,000,000 in excess of the 
average pre-war supply. 

The Consumption of Bread Cereals in Europe. 

War has had a marked effect upon the bread grain consumption 
of some European countries as well as of the United States. The 
present population of Europe is about the same as 10 years ago. 
The standard of living in some countries has been lowered and 
cheaper foods substituted for wheat. Wheat has been conserved by 
“ long milling,” mixing, and by feeding less to livestock. The per 
capita consumption of wheat in the United Kingdom has remained 
remarkably constant during the last 14 years but declined slightly 
during the war. In France per capita wheat consumption, includ- 
ing seed, was reduced from an average of 9.3 bushels during the 
period 1909^1913 to an average of 7.4 bushels during the war period 
1914-1918. Since then the average has increased to 7.7 bushels. 
Milling restrictions are still in force requiring the mixing of from 
8 to 10 per cent of substitutes with ’ wheat Mur. The per capita* 
supply ot bread grains has been considerably below normal also in 
Germany and Austria. Notwithstanding. that the ~ European, p^ 
duction of wheat outside of Russia in 19i^ was nearly 300,000,000 
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bushels less than the pre-war avera^ and that prices were relatively 
low, the net import of these countries in the year 1922-23 was only 
about 200,000,000 bushels greater than the pre:war net import.* The 
import of rye also has failed to make up for the decrease in produc- 
tion in importing countries. 

Some increase in European consumption may be expected. It is 
significant that a large part of the increase in production this year 
as compared with last is in Europe. Outside of Russia the European 
wheat crop is about 245,000,000 bushels or 23 per cent greater and the 
ije crop 165,000,000 bushels, also 23 per cent greater than last year. 
The producers in many European countries are now complaining 
of low prices and may consequently market a smaller proportion 
of the crop than was marketed last year. Low prices both at interior 
markets and at import points may encourage a larger per capita 
consumption by the urban population. The reduction in the potato 
crop this year as compared with last will also contribute to an in- 
crease in the wheat and rye consumption. The experience of the last 
two 3 ’ears supports these assumptions. The European wheat ci’op 
of 1921 was estimated to be 1,216,000,000 bushels, only 70,000,000 
.below the estimates for the present year, and Europe imported about 
515,000,000 net; whereas last year with a crop of only 1,026,000,000 
bushels, but with a very large potato crop, net imports amounted 
to only approximately 567,000,000 bushels. It seems, therefore, that 
notwithstanding some increase in production, European importing 
countries may import 600,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1923-24. If 
the per capita consumption oif European countries is not increased 
over last year an importation of 400.000,000 bushels will meet all 
requirements. 

European surplus producing countries are prepared to supply 
deficit countries with from 40,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The five important surplus-producing countries outside of Europe 
could supply the European countries the maximum cjuantities that 
they will take, export 150,000,000 bushels to countries outside of 
Europe and have larger quantities than last year to consume or 
carrj’^ over in stocks. 


Foreign Competition Increasing. 


Looking ahead beyond this season, prospects are not good for 
marketing a surplus of wheat at satisfactory prices. European agri- 
culture is returning to pre-war productiveness. Last year Russia 
exported some rye and a little wheat. The area of all cereals this 
year is estimated to be 20 per cent greater than last, but yields are 
lower and the total crop probably will be about the same as last 
year. Great efforts are being made to export both wheat and ^e, 
and already this year’s exports exceed the total for last year. 1116 
increase in the area of crops in Russia is a definite indication of a 
tendency to return to an export basis. 

High prices during the war period greatly stimulated production 
in Canada. Since the war low prices for cattle in Australia and 
Argentina have encouraged the production of more wheat. In 


fl®' European ImportlnK countrieg, 1922-28, preliminary 567, 000, 000 
b^help Wheat ahd. flour as wheat; 1921-22. 68r>,000,000 : 1909-l!)i;j 505 000 000 of 
000 OOO^^rewctlv countries supplied about 11,0^,000, 20,060,00d arid 2721- 
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Canada, since the western Provinces are better suited to produce 
wheat as a cash crop than to produce anything else for market, the 
area and production of wheat continue to expand. With small 
populations these countries must either find foreign markets for a 
large part of their crops or abandon a considerame area of wheat 
production. It is evident, therefore, that comj^tition for the Eu- 
ropean markets will be increasingly keen and will tend to eliminate 
those countries in which the relative cost of production is highest. 

Foreign competition is becoming increasingly keen, not only in 
quantity but also in quality of wheat and flour produced. The 
return of Russia will bring back into the market a large supply of 
Durum wheat in competition with the United States and North 
Africa. The expansion of production in Canada increases the 
quantity of high-grade hard wheat available to European markets, 
and the flour made from this wheat is gaining in reputation in 
Europe. 

The commercial, financial, and political relations of some Eu- 
ropean buyers make it more advantageous for them to purchase 
wheat from our competitors than from the United States. In so far 
as business interests follow the flag, the colonies and dependencies 
of the United Kingdom and France are in favorable positions for 
marketing their surplus wheat, and the war has strengthened their 
positions. The purpose of the recent negotiations between business 
men in Germany and in the United Kingdom with Russian or- 
ganizations is to facilitate the exchange of manufactured goods for 
grain and other Russian raw materials. 

High and fluctuating exchange rates also handicap the United 
States in trading with European countries. In the past year Ger- 
man CTain dealers have had great difficulty in financing imports, not 
only Decause of the fluctuations in exchange but also on , account 
of restrictions upon the purchase of exchange. In some cases ex- 
porters of other countries are more liberal in terms of sale than are 
the exporters of the United States. For example, it is reported 
that whereas Canadian mills are quite satisfied to accept cash docu- 
ments, Hamburg, American mills will sell only on New York sight 
draft, which handicaps the German importer who would buy from 
the United States. 

American credit advances on favorable terms to German im- 
porters would facilitate the sale of American grain and flour in 
Germany. German importers need short-time credit at reasonable 
rates. A large grain importing company has expressed a keen in- 
terest in any possibility of securing American credit on easier terms 
for the handling of grain imports into Germany. This company 
reports that the restricted capital which they have available for 
extending credits limits sales of American wheat and flour, that they 
could sell much more if they had “gold capital” with which to 
work. They further report tHat the company has l^n doini^ a good 
and steady business in both wheat and flour with America and 
Canada, and that even in the first week in October, when Gkcmtan 
business seemed at a standstill, they had continued to do a steady 
business. They were able to cai^ on this business, however, only by. 
taking up foreign documents and giving short-term oremt to a 
selected list of mills and wholesalers, ^e losses on medit ad- 
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vances thus far have been almost negligible in relation to the volume 
of their business. 

German banking and credit organizations also have made pro- 
posals for the financing of American grain in Germany. By their 
suggestion banks would arrange to provide securities for an Ameri- 
can exporter, or they would take over the documents as trustee and 
cover these documents by special contract or acceptance against the 
mills receiving the grain, which would remain the property of the 
seller until payment was made. 

To summarize briefly, changes in international, commercial, finan- 
cial, and political relations, as well as the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality of wheat produced by competing countries, 
have increased the difficulty of selling our surplus wheat. 

Distribution of the Wheat Crop of the United States. 

The estimated production of wheat in the United States, plus esti- 
mated carry over in the form of both wheat and flour, amounts to 
893,000,000 bushels or 67,000,000 bushels less than the available 
supply of domestic wheat for last year. 

Tne amount of wheat that farmers retain on the farm for seed, 
feed, and reserves varies so much from year to year that no definite 
figure can be given 2 bb the requirement for this year. It is estimated 
that nearly 89,500,000 bushels of last year’s crop was used for seed. 
In August of this year the winter wheat producers declared their 
intention to reduce the acreage in wheat about 15 per cent. A favor- 
able seeding season in some parts of the winter wheat belt has prob- 
ably encouraged farmers to sow a little more wheat than they had 
intended. If they reduce 10 per cent, the amount of seed required 
will bo about 80,000,000 bushels. In a recent survey, however, farm- 
ers estimated seed requirements for the year at 9.3 per cent or 
72,700,000 bushels. Farmers have declared their intention to feed 
this year 11.6 per cent of the crop. Feeding this percentage of the 
crop would take off the market 90,700,000 bushels. At the time this 
survey was taken the price of corn was high and the price of wheat 
so low that in parts of the country it was economical to feed wheat 
rather than com. If the price oi wheat improves toward the end 
of the year and the price of corn declines as the new crop comes 
into the market, the amount of wheat fed may be less than the 
amount intended. Stocks on farms at the end of last year amounted 
to over 35,600,000 bushels. Farmers will have to retain on the 
farms 199,000,000 bushels if declared intentions as to feeding and 
seeding are carried out and stocks on farms at the end of the year 
are the same as last year. This is probably a maximum figure and 
may be reduced to 160,000,0000 bushels by failure to carry out fully 
expressed intentions 

On the basis of the above estimates, at the beginning of the year 
^tween 694.000,000 and 743,000,000 bushels of T^eat were available 
for food and reserves in the United States and for export There is 
no exact measure of the annual food consumption. The per capita 
consumption last year computed on the basis of flour production and 
disappearance was 4.7 bushels. The per capita disappearance of 
wheat for food and feed was about 5 bumels. Reports from farmers 
indicate that the usual feeding is 3.6 per cent less than the intentions 
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for this year. Applying this estimate to last year’s production 
would reduce the per capita food consumption to 4.35, which seems 
too low. At the higher rate of 4.7 per capita, 523,000,000 bushels 
would be required for food, leaving between 171,000,000 and 220,- 
000,000 bushels for reserves and exports. Of this amount between 
95,000,000 and 184,000,000 bushels could be exported without reduc- 
ing stocks below the amount on hand at the end of last year. 
The amount exported may be increased, of course, by reducing stocks 
or maintaining a per capita consumption lower than that for which 
allowance has been made. 

Farm marketing this year has progressed about as usual. By 
October 1, 48 per cent of the crop had been marketed as compared 


SEASONAL MARKETING OP WHEAT FROM FARMS, SEASONAL RECEIPTS 
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with 50 per cent for the same period last year, 57 per cent in 1921, 
and 41 per cent in 1920. Approximately 70 per cent of the farm 
sales for the year will have been made by December 1. 

Exports in the' first four months of the year amounted to 74,000,- 
000 bushels, as compared with 116,000,000 bushels last year. Last 
year 52 per cent of the total exports was shipped in the first four 
months of the year. At this rate of exportation the total expoi^ 
for this year would be about 142,000,000 bushels. Since <:rop8 in 
Europe are good this year, it is doubtful that this rate will be 
maintained. In 1921-22 the exports in this period were 58. per cent 
of the total, on the basis of which the exports for this year would 
be only 128,000,000 bushels. 
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The above export figures do not take into account imports which 
amounted to 20,000,000 bushels last year. An increase in the im- 
ports would, of course, make possible larger exports. 

Location and Character of Our Wheat Supply. 

The location of production, the class and the quality of wheat are 
important factoi*s in marketing it. Only five Stat^ east of the 
Mississippi River produced in 1923 more than they would consume 
at the pre-war rate of consumption, and the surplus in these States 
would be far short of supplying the ne^ds of the other States east 
of the river. As a matter of fact some of this wheat is exported, and 
wheat and flour from territory between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains are shipped east to replace exports and to make up de- 
ficiencies in production. 

The production of wheat west of the Rockies is estimated to be 
143,000,000 bushels, which is 43.000,000 bushels greater than last year. 
On the basis of apparent aveiage annual consumption as food and 
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feed in the last five years, 1918-1922, this region could export 92,000,- 
000 bushels in the form of wheat and flour.* If the amount fed to 
livestock in this part of the country is increased by 5,000,000 bushels, 
the amount available for export would be 87,000,000 bushels, provided 
the food consumption of wheat is not increased. The production 
east of the Eockies this year is 117,000,000 bushels less than last year. 
However, on the basis of the average disappearance in 1918-1922, 
this region could export approximately 83,000,000 bushels. If feed- 
ing east of the Eockies is increased by 22,000,000 bushels, the amount 
available for export would be 61 ,(>00,000 without reducing stocks 
.or increasing food consumption. Even though there were only 
enough wheat east of the Eockies to supply domestic needs, under 
present conditions some wheat would be exported and other wheat 
would be imported from Canada. The special demand for Hard 


• rompnted on the bagi. of the average anniul dlaappearance in the Unlte<l Statea for 
food and feed distributed per capita by States aa found In a survey made m 1911. and 
$eed requirements With a reduction of 15 per cent In tbe winter wheat area. SdAm 


wheat area same as last year, 
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Eed Spring wheat causes some of this class to be imported even 
though some of the soft wheats have to be sent to markets outside of 
the United States. 

Comparing estimates of production by classes this year with last 
year we find that there has been a considerable decrease in the pro- 
duction of Hard Red Spring wheat, Durum, and Hard R^ Winter, 
On the other hand there has been an increase in the production of 
Soft Red Winter and White wheats. The' records of Federal grain 
inspection throw some light on the marketing of the different classes. 
Unfortunately for the purpose of this study, the exports of flour can 
not be distributed to classes of wheat. 

The 1923 crop of Hard Red Spring is estimated to be about 134,- 
000,000 bushels, which is 23,000,000 bushels less than the average of 
the three years 1920-1922. Exports, including inspections at Gulf 
and seaboard points and estimates of shipments through Canada and 
of shipments mixed with other wheat, averaged in this period about 



25,000,000 bushels. Imports from Canada have contributed to the 
available supply about 28,000,000 bushels per year, 50,000,000 in 
1920-21, and smaller amounts since then. The average disappear- 
ance in the United States, therefore, for the years 1920-1922 was 
greater than the estimated production for 1923. Presumably some 
of this wheat was exported in the form of flour,, but we have no 
measure of the amount. It is evident that there is a shortage of 
Hard Red Spring wheat to mwt the mill demand in the limited 
States for such vmeat, and con^uently the market for this wheat 
is now upon an import basis, with prices determined to a large ex- 
tent by me price at which Canada will sell spring wheat plus the 
tariff and qther costs of bringing it into this country. 

Notwithstanding that the crop of Durum wheat this jenx is but 
little more than one-half of the crop last year, being 46,000,000 
bushels compared with 86,000,000 bushels, the market for this wheat 
18 upon an export basis. The average production for the three years 
1920-1922 was 69,000,000 bushels, of which approximate']^ 38,000,(M 
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bushels were exported, leaving only about 24,000,000 bushels for use 
in the United States. Therefore, unless consumption is increased 
over the average, approximately 22,000,000 bushels may be exported 
in 192^24 without reducing stocks. About one-half of this amount 
was exported in the first four months of the year. 

In recent years Hard Red Winter wheat has constituted a con- 
siderable part of our exports. The production of this wheat in 
1923 was approximately 220,000,000 bushels, which is 48,000,000 
bushels less than last year and 59,000,000 bushels less than the aver- 
age of 1920-1922, The average export in the three years 1920-1922 
has amounted to about 95,000,000 bushels. Tlie reduction in the crop 
leaves only about 46,000,000 bushels available for export without 
reducing the average available supply. Some increase in feeding 
and in the use of this wheat to mix with hard spring in the manu- 
facture of flour will provide an outlet for some of the balance other- 
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wise available for export. Over 13,000,000 bushels of this wheat 
have been exported and our markets are still on an export basis, 
although good premiums are being paid for hard winter wheat with 
high gluten content, which indicates that there is a strong domestic 
muling demand for the best quality of this wheat. 

Botn the Soft Red Winter and the White wheats are on an ex- 
port basis. The production of the Soft Red Winter is estimated to 
be about 265,000,000 bushels, which is 21,000,000 bushels above the 
average of 1920-1922. Exports amounted to about 30,000,000 bushels. 
The increase in production would therefore increase the amount 
available for export to about 50,000^000 bushels. The production 
of White wheat is 20,000,000 bushels in excess of the average of the 
past three years, making a total of 117,000,000 bushels, of which 
about 50,000,000 may be exported without reducing stocks or do- 
mestic consumption. Increased feeding will reduce the exportable 
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surplus of these two classes of wheat by about 16,000,000 bushels, 
leaving about 85,000,000 to be exported unless further reduced by 
increased food consumption. 

The expoil; of flour also must be taken into account in considering 
the market for wheat. The exports of flour in the past three years 
have averaged 15,620,000 barrels, or an equivalent of 70,290,000 
bushels of wheat. The exports of flour in four months this year 
have amounted to 6,000,000 barrels, or 27,000,000 bushels. It is 
evident that unless millers pursue the policy of dumping flour into 
foreign countries at prices somewhat below the domestic price, the 
price that they can pay for wheat to make flour is determined by the 
market for the wheat abroad as well as the market for the flour. A 
considerable amount of flour exported, however, is of the lower 
grade. The selling of the lower grade at relativel 3 r low prices is one 
means of disposing of the surplus flour while retaining in the country 
the wheat offals and the best grade of flour for domestic consump- 
tion. As long as the domestic demand for high-grade flour and 
wheat offals is strong, millers may pay better prices for wheat than 
they could afford to pay if the market for a considerable amount 
of the best grade of the flour had to be found abroad. 

To summarize the situation relative to a market for surplus wheat, 
it may be said that for this year it is necessary to find a market for 
a considerable quantity of Soft Ked and Soft White, some Hard 
Red Winter and Durum wheat. Domestic millers will pay relatively 
good prices for the highest grades of wheat to be used in the manu- 
facture of flour for the domestic market. The market for Hard 
Spring is on an import basis, whereas the markets for other wheats 
are on an export basis with premiums for some of the best wheat. 
At the present rate of export it is probable that before the end of 
the year the market for some of the other classes of wheat also may 
be on an import basis, at least for some grades. 

The problem of disposing of the surplus wheat will diminish from 
year to year as the population increases and consequently the demand 
for domestic consumption increases. It must not be expected, how- 
ever, that the demand will immediately return to the pre-war basis 
and increase in proportion as the population increases. There was 
before the war an apparent reduction in per capita consumption. 
Such data as are available indicate that the urban consumption of 
wheat is less than the rural consumption. As the proportion of 
industrial population increases the consumption per capita may 
d^rease. At the rate of 5 bushels per capita for food, which is 
slightly less than the pre-war average and a slight increase over last 
year, about 670,000,000 bushels of v^eat would be required for seed, 
the usual feed and waste, and for food in the United States in 1924r- 
26. With a ten-year average yield per acre of 14.4 bushels, nearly 
47,000,000 acres would be required to produce it. Allowing for 
average losses in winter wheat area, about 52,000,000 should be sown. 
This IS a reduction from the area seeded last year of 13,000,000 acres 
or 20 per cent. This reduction properly distributed among growers 
of Durum, Hard Winter, Soft Red, and White Winter wheat would 
take all classes off the export market basis except in years when 
yields were above the average. The area may be increased annually 
by about 1 per cent to meet the increase in deirmpd by growth of 
population. 
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The Decreased Consumption of Wheat. 

Decrease in consumption of wheat flour in this country has con- 
tributed to the large exports of the war and post-war periods. 
The war appeal to save oread, aided by high prices, formed food 
habits which have remained with us. The pre-war custom of serv- 
ing bread free with every a la carte order in restaurants, hotels, and 
dining cars was abandoned during the war period and has not been 
^nerally revived. “ Free bread^’ is undoubtedly consumed more 
liberally than bread at the rate of two slices with a nickel order of 
bread and butter. At the rate of a cent and a half per slice, the 
cafeteria patron pays between 25 and 30 cents for a pound loaf of 
bread. In hotels, restaurants, and dining cars, where the charge for 
an order of bread and butter may be as high as 20 cents, the con- 
sumption of bread has been materially reduced. 

The retail price of bread in cities has not fallen with the price of 
wheat and flour. A pound loaf of bread in Minneapolis which cost 
5.3 cents in 1913-14 cost 9 cents in 1922-23, whereas a barrel of flour 
which cost $4.43 in 1913-14 cost $6.89 in 1922-23. Allowing 280 
loaves of bread to the barrel of flour, the margin ^tween the price 
of the flour and that of the bread produced from it increased from 
$10.40 to $18.30. Doubtless a narrowing of the margin between 
the prices of flour and bread would lead to more liberal use of bread 
and to some increase in the per capita consumption of wheat flour, 
with a consequent reduction in the surplus of wheat. 

Freight Rates as a Factor in the Wheat Situation. 

The increase in the cost of transportation frqm the farm to con- 
suming centers is a veiy important- factor in the present situation. 
The rates from country shipping points to primary markets are 
about 45 per cent above the pre-war rates. For example, the rate 
from Larimore, N. Dak., to Minneapolis in 1913 was 7.2 cents per 
bushel ; the present rate is 10.5. From McPherson, Kans., to Kansas 
City the rate was 7.6 cents per bushel in 1913 as compared with the 
present rate of 11.4. Export rates in general have oeen increased 
more than 45 per cent. In 1913 the export rate from Chicago to 
New York amounted to 7.8 cents per bushel; to-day it is 13.5 cents, 
or 73 per cent above the pre-war rate. The export rate from 
McPherson, Kans., to Galveston was 15.6 cents in 1913; the present 
rate is 27 cents, or 73 per cent above the 1913 rate. 

War conditions caused freight rates to be raised, reaching the high 
point in 1920. Unfortunately the highest rates of the period were 

S ut into effect after prices had begun to fall. It was no more bur- 
ensome to pay 19.8 cents for transporting a bushel of wheat from 
Chicago to New York while the price was $2.20 and above than it 
was to pay 7.8 cents before the war when the price was al^ut $1 at 
Chicago. Since 1920 prices of wheat have fallen nearly to the pre- 
war level, whei-eas freight rates remain 45 per cent and more aMve 
pre-war rates. 

Relatively high freight rates from producing regions of the United 
States to the seaboard are a serious handicap in competition with 
other countries in the markets of the world. The freight rates ^m 
points in Montana to Duluth are from 7 to 10 cents a budiel higher 
than the rates in Canada for the same distances to Port Arthur and 
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Fort William at the head of the Lakes, from which the rates to 
Liverpool under normal conditions are substantially the same as 
from Duluth, 


Freight rate* on wheat for like distance* from point* in Montana to Duluth 
and Canadian point* to Port Arthur. 


Via Canadian National Railways. 

Via Great Northern Railway. 




To Port Arthur, 
Ontario. 
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12.0 

Vandalia 
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21.6 

9.6 

Briera^t 
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12.6 
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22.5 

10.5 

Dalmeny 

936 

16.0 

Havre 

633 

23.7 

8,7 

Conquest 

1,009 

16.0 

Teton 

1,004 

25.2 

10.2 




• The highest rate to the head of the Lakes from any point in 
western Canada, as shown in the 1922 report of the Grain Trade 
of Canada, is 17.4: cents per bushel from Athabasca, Alberta. From 
Calgary, Alberta, to Port Arthur, a distance of 1,339 miles, the 
rate is 15.6 cents per bushel. In the United States the rate from 
Teton, Mont., to Duluth, a distance of 1,004 miles, is 25.2 cent^ a 
difference of 9.6 cents in favor of the Canadian wheat grower of 
Calmry. 

While the foregoing comparisons are not intended to represent 
the rates which apply to the average distances to the head of the 
Lakes from wheat regions on each side of the border, the com- 

? )arisons nevertheless emphasize the inequality of freight rates in so 
ar as they affect the wheat grower in Montana. Whether Montana 
wheat is exported to foreign markets or shipped to the Minneapolis 
mills is not material, so far as its effect on the price received by 
the farmer is concerned. In either event the price paid to the 
Montana farmer is substantially the price at the primary markets 
at Duluth and Minneapolis, less the cost of handling and transporta- 
tion from the country shipping point. 

It is of interest in this connection that while freight rates in the 
United States are stiU 46 per cent and more above the 1913 level, 
Dominion rates from the western Provinces to Port Arthur are 
practically on a pre-war basis. In line with the policy of the 
United States, the Canadian freight rates were increased several 
times between 1916 and 1920. Beginning with January 1, 1921, 
however, reductions were made from time to time so that by July 
6, 1922, rates were only from 1 to 4 cents per hundred pounds in 
excess of the 1913 rates. The reduction made July 6, 1922, amounted 
to in manv cases from 9 to 11 cents per hundred pounds or a de- 
crease of from 26 to 28 per cent. This reduction offsets in part the 
affect of the tariff duty imposed by the United States upon the im- 
portation of wheat. For example, at Scobey, Mont., wneat g r own 
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both in Canada and in the United States must pay 22.5 cents per 
bushel freight to Duluth, while wheat from Regina, a point on a 
Canadian railway 90 miles farther from the head of the Lakes, pays 
only 12 cents to Port Arthur. Adding 3 cents for lake freight to 
Buffalo, the transportation charges on a bushel of wheat from 
Regina to Buffalo plus duty is 45 cents, whereas the transportation 
charges alone from Scobey amount to 25.5 cents, leaving a dif- 
ferential against the Canadian grower at Regina of only 19.6 cents 
per bushel or 10.5 cents less than the tariff. 

In comparison with the central wheat-growing regions of the 
United States, Canada has an advantage m that the bulk of the 
Canadian wheat for export moves to tne seaboard via the Great 
Lakes. This cheap water transportation for a good portion of the 
inland haul, together with the lower rail rates, brings many of the 
Canadian wheat growers nearer to Liverpool than the producers of 
cqntral Kansas. For example, the combined rate from Regina to 
Liverpool through New York amounts to 29 cents per bushel, 
whereas the combined rate from McPherson, Kans., to Liverpool 
through New Orleans or Galveston is 35.5 cents.® 

Argentine wheat, which must pay higher rail rates per mile, but 
only for a short distance, enjoys an advantage of approximately 
10 to 12 cents per bushel in the combined rail and ocean rate to 
Liverpool. 

In the war period scarcity of shipping and high ocean rates placed 
the United States and Canada in very advantageous positions for 
marketing wheat in Europe in competition with Argentina and 
Australia. This advantageous position was an important factor in 
stifnulating a great expansion of the wheat production in Canada 
and in the United States, whereas Argentina and Australia reduced 

P roduction because they could not advantageously sell the wheat. 

ince the war, keen competition among ocean carriers has reduced 
the rates so greatly that they are in most cases practically on a pre- 
war basis. This is encouraging a revival and expansion of produc- 
tion of wheat in Argentina and Australia. On the other hand, high 
railroad freight rates place the United States wheat growers in a 
position even less favorable, with respect to the European markets, 
than the position which they held before the war. 

A reduction of freight rates practically to the pre-war level would 
be necessary to place the United States in the pre-war position to 
compete with Canada in transportation costs to European markets. 
Such a reduction also would again place the Kansas farmer approxi- 
mately in the same position to compete with the Argentine farmer 
that he held before the war. 

It is recognized that some railroads depend largely upon wheat 
for revenue. It seems evident, however, tnat in the long run such 
roads may profit by carrying wheat in a period of depression at 
little or no profit in order that agriculture may be maintained as a 
source of revenue in periods of prosperity. Low freight rates have 
aided in the settlement and development of a large part of the wheat 
growing regions. Low rates may be as necessary to maintain this 
development through periods of depression as they were to secure 
the settlement and development. 

« These combined rates may vary from day to day on account of variations in lake and 
ocean rates. 
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It is recognized also that a reduction of freight rates to pre-war 
levels woulanot raise (lie price of wheat sufficiently to give the wheat 
grower pre-war purchasing power. A reduction, however, would 
contribute to an improvement in the situation and should made 
without delay, to remain in effect until the prices of wheat are more 
nearly on a par with the prices of other products. Economically it 
would seem wise to reduce the burden of freight rates upon low- 
priced commodities such as wheat, and to make up for the loss in 
revenue by increasing rates upon high-priced commodities. 

Canadian Competition in Wheat Production and the Tariff. 

Canada in recent years has greatly expanded her production of 
wheat, and is now bur most formidable competitor in the markets 
of the world. Her wheat crop this season is almost 470,000,000 
bushels, as compared with an annual average production of 197,000,- 
000 bushels in the period 1909-1913. This represents an increase of 
273,000,000 bushels, or 138 per cent. The p^ulation of Canada in 
1921 numbered a little less than 9,000,000. Canada’s wheat produc- 
tion is hence greatly in excess of domestic requirements. She must, 
therefore, find and nold foreign markets for her wheat or materially 
reduce her acreage. As a competitor in the world markets, the position 
of Canada is measured by her exports of wheat and flour, which in 
the year 1922-23 amounted to 274.000,000 bushels net, as compared 
with a pre-war average of 94,000,000. The United States exported 
in 1922-23 less than 202,000,000 bushels net, as compared with 103,- 
000,000 before the war. 

The prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
account for most of the expansion in Canadian wheat production. 
These three Provinces contain 97 per cent of the 1923 wheat acreage 
and have produced about 95 per cent of the crop. The average wheat 
area of these Provinces. before the war was about 9,000,000 acres; in 
1923 it is reported at over 21,500,000. 

Although rapid progi’ess has been made during recent years in 
the settlement of western Canada, large bodies of virgin land suited 
to wheat production are still undeveloped. Various estimates place 
the arable land in these Provinces at figures ranging from 170,000,- 
000 to 270,000,000 acres. At present less than 40,000,000 acres are 
in cultivation, of which 55 per cent is in wheat. A net work of rail- 
roads covers the southern half of the region and extensive tracts of 
virein land lie within reach of transportation. 

The further development of these lands hinges in no small measure 
upon an increase in population. Immigration to Canada, which was 
relatively heavy preceding the war, declined materially during the 
years 1916 to 1919, but has since revived considerably. During the 
fiscal years 1920 and 1921 the immigrant arrivals in Canada num- 
ber^_ over 265,000. One-third of these immigrants went to the 
prairie Provinces, and a large number of them no doubt engaged in 
farming. Shortly after the war, the Western Canada Colonization 
Association was Wmed with the purpose of promoting the settle- 
ment of large numbers of immigrants on the vacant lands of weistem 
Canada. In developing this program, that association, according to 
an official statement, has secured the cooperation of the Imperial 
Government as well as the Dominion and Provincial authorities and 
the transcontinental railway companies. 
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Comparative Advantages of Canada in Wheat Production. 

The Canadian wheat farmer enjoys substantial advantages over 
the American producer in the m^ter of yields, land values, the. 
quality of wheat he produces, and lower freight rates from points 
equally distant from markets. 

The yield of wheat, which is a very important factor in the cost 
of production, is materially higher in western Canada than in many 
of our wheat-OToducing States. The average yields of spring wh^t 
in the prairie Provinces during the ten-year period 191S-1922 varied 
from 15 to 16 bushels per acre. In Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana for the corresponding period they ranged from 
10.6 to 14.3 bushels. Winter wheat yields on harvested acreage in 
Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and Texas averaged, for the 
same period, from 12.6 to 16.2 bushels. These figures do not reflect 
the losses resulting from abandoned acreage. In the Pacific North- 
west yields have been somewhat higher than in Canada, but this ad- 
vantage has been offset to a considerable extent by higher land values. 
The significance of Canada’s higher yields is apparent. A recent 
study of wheat costs in the United Stat^ brings out the fact that 
the cost per bushel for farmers who had yields ranging from 19 to 25 
bushels per acre was 31 per cent less than for those who had yields 
va^ing from 7 to 13 bushels. 

Ine capital invested in land is also materially lower in Canada 
than in the United States. The average value of farm lands in 1922 
for Canada as a whole was $40 per acre as compared with $79 for 
the United States. In the prairie Provinces average land values 
ranged from $24 to $32; in 11 of the western wheat States the range 
was from $46 to $110. Montana is the only important wheat State 
in which the average value of land is not materially higher than in 
the prairie Provinces. It is significant also that land values in 
Canada during the war were ma^ed up to a relatively slight degree. 
Between 1914 and 1920 the ayera^ value of land in the United 
States increased $35 per acre; in Canada the average increase was 
only $11. In the same period lands in the prairie Provinces ad- 
vanced on the average from $7 to $11 per acre; in 11 western wheat 
States the increase ranged from $10 per acre in Colorado to $61 
in Nebraska. It is evident, therefore, that the American wheat 
farmer has a much heavier per acre investment in land than his 
Canadian competitor and a correspondingly larger interest Wrden. 

Canadian farmers have another advantage in the superior quality 
of their wheat. _ It is high in protein and much valued by frreign 
inillers for mixing with softer wheats. The hard spring wheat of 
Canada for many years has sold at small premiums over both Amer- 
ican Hard Spring and Hard Winter wheats in Liverpool, although 
at times the price has fallen slightly below. During the past two 
years the premiums paid for No. 1 Northern Manitoba over Ameri- 
can .No. 2 Hard Winter wheat in Liverpool when prices on both 
grades were reported have averaged 9 cents. Sales of American 
Hard Spring wheat in Liverpool have been limited and quotations 
are scattered. When mioted during 1923 the premium on No. 1 
Nor&em Manitoba has been about 6 cents over No. 2 Dark Northern 
Spring wheat in Liverpool. Tlie excellent quality of the Canadian 
wheat is attested also oy the fact that American millers purchase 
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and in^rt it in considerable quantities even though subject to a 
duty ot 30 cents. Canada’s more advantageous position in the pro- 
duction of hard spring wheat is apparent. The present Canadian 
spring wheat crop is placed at 450,000,000 bush^. This volume 
of superior hard spring wheat competes with the spring wheat crop 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana, which is 
estimated this season at 143,000,000 bushels. 

As indicated in greater detail elsewhere, more favorable freight 
rates give the Canadian wheat farmer substantial advantages over 
a great many American producers. Most of the wheat exported 
from Canada moves from the head of Lake Superior to Montreal 
and the Atlantic seaboard of the United States via the Great Lakes. 
This affords cheap water rates for a good portion of the haul to the 
seaboard. Canadian wheat also enjoys the advantages of a relatively 
lower freight rate from the western Provinces to the head of the 
Lakes, compared with the rates to Duluth from corresponding dis- 
tances in the Northwest. 

While satisfactory comparisons between the cost of producing 
wheat in Canada and the United States can not be made on the basis 
of available studies, it is quite apparent that the Canadian farmer 
has advantages which enable him to produce wheat at materially 
lower costs per bushel than the American farmer. 

The Effect of the Tariff on Wheat Prices. 

The tariff has been effective in protecting the spring wheat farmer. 
In Liverpool, Canadian spring wheat ordinarily sells at a small 
premium over American spring wheat. On the other hand, a com- 
parison of prices for comparable grades of spring wheat in Ameri- 
can and Canadian markets which have practically the same trans- 
portation rates to Liverpool shows a margin in favor of American 
prices which can only be explained as an influence of the tariff. 

The Minneapolis price of No. 1 Northern Spring in the period 
from 1909 to 1913, when a 25-cent tariff was in force, ran^d in 
general from 5 to 10 cents above Winnipeg No. 1 Northern. Under 
a reduced tariff of 10 cents per bushel, prices at the two markets from 
1913 to 1916 were practically on a level. From 1916 to 1920, con- 
trolled prices and other conditions incident to the war destroyed nor- 
mal price relationships. 

With the release or Government control, Winnipeg prices, in the 
latter part of 1920, when no tariff was in effect, rose to a level with, 
and at times somewhat above, Minneapolis. After the emergency 
tariff went into effect, in May, 1921, however, Winnipeg fell to 
around 25 to 30 cents below Minneapolis, remaining near that level 
for the balance of the year. The difference narrowed early in 1922, 
and the Canadian market since that time has fluctuated from 6 cents 
above to 22 cents below Minneapolis. 

Winter wheat prices appear to be less affected by the tariff. 
American winter wheat at Kansas City is usually above Canadian 
spring wheat from October to May or June and below during the 
summer months, when the bulk of the American crop is moving to 
market. Under the 25-cent tariff existing before the war the aver- 
age monthly margins in the two periods practically offset one another 
in amount) out under the lO-cent duty in force from 191d~1917 Win- 
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nipeg prices sver^d from 5 to 7 cents above Kansas Ci^. Under 
our post-war tarins Winnipeg prices from June, 1921, to September, 
1923, averaged 5 cents above Kansas City, but this average m favor 
of Canadian wheat has been due to the high margins that obtained 
during the summers of 1921 and 1922. luinsas City Hard Winter 
wheat prices have averaged 2 cents above Winnipeg during the past 
twelve months, and in the month of October averaged 14 cents above 
Winnipeg. 


MARGINS OF AMERICAN OVER CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT PRICES. 
SEPTEMBER. IMO-SEPTEMBER. ItM. 



The beneficial influence of the tariff is also illustrated by compar- 
ing prices of wheat in Liverpool with prices in producing countries 
plus cost of transportation to Liverpool. Prices of Canadian wheat 
m Liver^l averaged for the year 1922, 10 cents, and for nine 
months of 1^3, 6f cents above Winnipeg prices plus freight on the 
basis of an all-rail rate to seaboard. During the month <5 October 
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1922, they averaged as high as 30 cents per bushel above Winni- 
peg plus freight. Liverpool prices of American hard winter wheat, 
on the other hand, averaged during 1922 only 2 cents more than 
Kansas City plus freight, and during the early months of the year 

MARGINS OF AMERICAN WINTER WHEAT OVER CANADIAN SPRING 
WHEAT PRICES, SEPTEMBER, IMO-SEPTEMBER. 1*23. 
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were considerabW below. In January, 1923, Liverpool again dropped 
below Kansas City plus freight, and has averaged from 1 cent 
to 2 cents under during the first nine months of the year.' Amaripjm 
hard spring wheat, on the other hand, as shown by the 
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obtainable, has sold in Liverpool during the first half of 1923 at 
prices ranging from 3 to 16 cents below Minneapolis plus freight 
(all-rail). Tne average for the first four months, in fact, was about 
13 cents below. Even No. 1 Manitoba, which usually sells above 
No. 1 Northern in Liverpool, was below No. 1 Northern Hard Spring 
at Minneapolis plus freight. These figures show that, on a Liver- 
pool basis. Hard Ked Spring wheat prices have been high through- 
out 1923, and indicate roughly the extent to which the tariff has 
raised prices of this wheat above world levels It also app^rs that 
prices of hard winter wheat in the Kansas City market at times are 
favorably influenced by the tariff. 

The present tariff has not prevented the importation of Canadian 
wheat for domestic consumption. Our total imports of Canadian 
wheat from May, 1921, when the emergency tariff went into effect, 
to June 30, 1923, amounted to 32.567,664 bushels, of which 22,- 
642,059 bushels were imported in 1922. Forty-seven per cent of this 
was milled in bond and exported as flour. ^Drawback was paid on 
only 4,638 bushels. The balance was consumed in the United States. 

. The transit movement in bond of Canadian wheat through the 
United States for export from our seaports is not affected by the 
tariff and should not affect prices in this country. This laovement 
is, however, much larger than our actual import trade. It mounted 
up during the war years, reaching as high as 127,000,000 bushels 
in 1916. In 1918, 1919, and 1920 it fell to 25,000,000 and below, but 
has since revived and is now approaching the hundred million mark. 

The margin between prices of Canadian and American spring 
wheat has widened materially in the past several weeks. Theprice 
of Minneapolis No. 1 Northern Spring averaged 17 cents over Winni- 
peg No. 1 Northern for the month of September. This spread has 
increased to 22 cents for the month of October. On November 1 the 
margin of Minneapolis No. 1 Dark Northern over Winnipeg No. 2 
Northern was 30 cents. This widening of the spread between Ameri- 
can and Canadian prices is resulting in larger importations of 
Canadian wheat duty paid. In the race of larger world supplies 
the price of Canadian wheat is bei^ depressed to the point where 
Canadian wheat can be expected to flow over the tariff wall in large 
volume and directly compete with American hard spring wheat nnleafi 
the duty is materially increased. 

The Financial Situation of Farmers in the Wheat Regions. 

The indebtedness of farmers in various parts of the United States, 
especially in the West, has grown to burdensome proportions. There 
are a number of causes which account for this situation. Land values 
in the Middle West rose sharply during the war and some land was 
purchased by farmers at inflated prices. The number of farmers, 
however, who bought land during these years is not as large as 
usually thought. Surveys that have been made indicate that from 
10 to 16 per cent of the farms in the United States changed hands 
during the years 1916 to 1920. It should also be noted that a great 
many farmers who purchased at exhorbitant levels have already lost 
their land. Still other farmers who did not buy land marked up the 
value of their land and other property, placed too much reliance up<m 
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this new and fictitious wealth and incurred liabilities in excess of 
their normal earning capacity. 

Frequently the scale of farm operations and expenditures was 
materially expanded to meet the demand for increased production 
as well as to reap the benefit of war prices. In many parts of the 
dry-land wheat regions an extradordinary series of crop failures 
was experienced during the years 1917 to 1921. Farm operations in 
these years were conducted at maximum costs, and instead of profit- 
ing by high prices farmers piled up additional debts. The financial 
situation in these dry-land wheat regions became, in fact, so serious 
that Federal funds to the amount of $8,500,000 were provided in 1918, 
1921, and 1922 for seed and feed loans to enable farmers to continue 
their operations. 

The degree to which farm debt has been increased is shown to 
some extent by the census. The average mortgage debt per owner- 
operated farm, which in 1910 ranged from $1,960 to $2,364 for the 



principal wheat regions, about doubled by 1920. These census fig- 
ures do not include the mortgage debt on farms operated by man- 
agers and tenants. In addition to the farm mortgage encumorance, 
a substantial part of farm indebtedness is represented by personal 
bank, and merchant credit, for which separate data are not available. 

The evidence does not indicate that the total volume of farm in- 
debtedness is in itself of alarming dimensions. Its significance lies 
more especially in its distribution. In some parts of the more spe- 
cialized wheat regions the burden of farm debt is much heavier than 
in others. Within every community there are farmers who have 
very little or no debt, while others are very deeply involved. The 
situation on the average appears to be most serious in the semiarid 
regions where wheat farming is conducted as a specialized in- 
dustry and under conditions of high crop risk, pn the other hand, 
many farmers in the better wheat regions purcha^d land at inflate 
prices or incurred other heavy liabilities during the war and are now 
carrying burdensome debts. 

When price deflation came in 1920, farmers who had accumulated 
large debts were seriously embarrassed. While the majority of them 
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have been successful in tidi^ over their financial difficulties, a sub- 
stantial number have not. T%is situation is brought out in a special 
Inquiry made by the Department of Agriculture in the spring of 
1923. Beports were secured from 15 States covering the period 
January, 1920, to March, 1923. Out of over 68,000 owner farmers 
included in this survey 4 per cent lost their farms through foreclo- 
sure or bankruptcy, 4.5 per cent lost their farms without legal pro- 
ceedings, and a little over 15 per cent had been spared such loss up 
to March, 1923, only because of the leniency of their creditors. Out 
of almost 26,000 tenant farmers, 7.2 per cent lost property through 
foreclosure or bankruptcy, 7.8 per cent lost property without legal 
proceeding, and 21.3 per cent retained their property merely as a 
result of the leniency of creditors. 

According to this survey, the losses of farms and farm property 
were relatively most numerous in the Great Plains region. Apply- 
ing the results obtained from these reports to the 1920 census figures 
for owners and tenants, it was estimated that the percentage of 
farmers who since 1920 had lost farms or other property ranged 
from 8.9 per cent of all farmers in Kansas to 28.3 per cent in 
Montana. 

The seriousness of the situation is further reflected in the records 
of the bankruptcy courts. While the total number of bankruptcy 
cases among farmers is not lar^, it must be remembered that farm- 
ers as a rule do not resort to the bankruptcy courts when forced to 
give up property to creditors. The significance of the record lies, 
therefore, in the increase and distribution of such cases rather than 
in their absolute number. The records of the Department of Justice 
show that during the three pre-war years 1912-1914 an average of 
6.5 per cent of all bankruptcy cases were farmers, while in 1922 the 
percentage was 14.4. The resort by farmers to bankruptcy courts 
was especially pronounced in the more specialized wheat regions. 
In the western winter wheat region farmer bankruptcy cases in the 
pre-war years averaged 8 per cent of all cases; in 1922 this per- 
centage had increased to 25. In the spring wheat region the per- 
centage increased from almost 22 per cent of all cases in the pre- 
war years to 48.9 per cent in 1922. The increase in bankruptcy 
among farmers in the Pacific Northwest States is also marlcea, 
particularly in Idaho, where almost 47 per cent of all cases put 
through the bankruptcy courts in 1922 involved farmers. The per- 
centage of bankruptcies among farmers in 1922 was especially high 
in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Idaho, ranging from 32.6 per cent of all cases in 
Nebraska to 78.5 per cent in North Dakota. Preliminary reports 
indicate that bankruptcies of farmers for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, will materially exceed those of 1922. 

Further illustration of the financial distress of farmers in various 
parts of the West is found in the accumulation of delinquent farm 
taxes. Tax payments in some sections are in arrears from one to 
four years. In some of the wheat-growing areas of Kansas, for 
example, delinquent taxes since 1917 have increased in volume sev- 
eral hundred per cent. 

The movement of population from country to city is in this con- 
nection very simiificant. In 1922 there was a net shift of 1,120,000 
persons from wms to city, or about 3.6 per cent of the rural a^i- 
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cultural population at the beginning of the year. This cityward 
mbvement is a result of attractive urban wages, on the one hand, and 
inadequate returns in agriculture, on the other. From a survey of 
vacant farmhouses it appears that the percentage of all inhabitable 
farmhouses not occupied in the United Stetes increased from 4.7 

E er cent in 1920 to 7.3 per cent in 1922. This abandonment of f arm- 
ouses was high in various sections of the country, but especially so 
in several States of the Great Plains region and the Pacific North- 
west. 

Cost of Producing Wheat. 

The cost of the principal factors in the production of wheat ad- 
vanced during the war less rapidly than the price of wheat, and a 
mar^n of profit was realized by formers who obtained fairly good 
yields. 

With the break in general prices in 1920 wheat declined much more 
rapidly than the cost of production. While the price of wheat is 
now slightly above the pre-war level, the factors of cost are relatively 
much higher. This difference between wheat prices and production 
costs has resulted during the last few years in heavy losses to wheat 
farmers generally, and has borne down with special weight upon 
those who accumulated large debts during the war. 

Practically all costs which enter into the production of wheat are 
considerably higher than before the war. Average monthly farm 
wages for the United States on July 1, 1923, were 59 per cent above 
the 1913 level. Day wages at harvest time had increased even more. 
In Kansas the day wage in harvest was 82 per cent above 1913. This 
fact is of special importance in commercial wheat-producing regions 
where the bulk of the harvest labor is supplied by day hands. In- 
terest charges which farmers must pay have increased with the ac- 
cumulation of debts. Wholesale prices of the more common farm 
implements were this season from 45 to 59 per cent higher than in 
1913, and retail prices were considerably higher. Thre^ing rates 
in various sections of the wheat territory ranged this fall from 7 to 
15 cents per bushel, or 50 per cent more than in 1913. 

The burden of taxes in many regions has become excessive. Taxes 
on farm lands in Kansas increased 171 per cent betw^n 1913 and 
1921, in South Dakota, 129, and in the eastern 20 counties of Wash- 
ington, 237 per cent. With the exception of South Dakota, taxes 
in these States have continued upward since the war. It should 
be observed that a substantial part of public funds is expended for 
local improvement purposes, such as roads, and that from 80 to 90 
per cent of such taxes in Kansas and South Dakota, for example, 
are levied by local government units. The remedy for high taxes 
in some regions, therefore, rests in large measure with farmers 
themselves. No doubt the ready market for tax-exempt securities 
also accounts in part for some of the ill-advised expenditures in 
local improvements. 

Cost of Wheat Production in Representative Winter and Sprintf Wheat 

Regions, 1913-1923. • 

In 1919* the Department of Agriculture made extensive studies 
of the cost of producing wheat in representative winter and spring 
wheat areas of the country. From basic material gathered in thS 
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study it has been possible to show the approximate fluctuations in 
wheat costs for the period 1913 to* 1923. 

In the winter wheat States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, 
the relation of the price of wheat to the cost of production, exclud- 
ing land rent, was favorable to the producer until 1921. During 
the last three years, however, wheat farmers in these States have 
had no return for the capital invested in wheat land and have lacked 
from $0.70 to $2.60 per acre of receiving enough to pay the other 
costs of production. 

In the spring wheat States of North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota tlie price of wheat has been sufiUcient to cover the net cost, 
excluding land rent, for seven of the past eleven years, although 
during some of these years very little was left for use of land after 
paying other costs. Since 1919 the price has been insufficient to pay 
for the use of land and has lacke4 from $0.10 to $3.42 per acre of 
covering other production costs. 

More favoraijle yields in the winter wheat regions have been 
the main factor in making winter wheat production less expensive 

FARM PRICE OF WHEAT AND THE COST OF IMPORTANT FACTORS IN 


WHEAT PRODUCTION. 1»1S-1»23. 

PERCENT 



than that of spring wheat. For the eleven-year period 1913^1923 
in the spring wheat region the computed average net cost of wheat 
production, exclusive of land rent, varied from $0.59 to $2.19 pet 
bushel, whereas in the winter wheat remon covered by the study 
the variation was from $0.52 to $1.44 per Dushel. 

Relative Costs of Wheat Production in Subhumid and Semiarid Regions. 

A substantial part of both winter and spring wheat is produced 
in the semiarid regions of the West where, owing to low and uncer- 
tain precipitation, winter killing, hail, and other causes, the risk 
is hi^. 

Ford County, Eans., is representative of semiarid conditions in 
the winter wheat region. In this county, in ten out of the last 
twelve years, there has been an abandoned acreage ranging from fl 
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to 92 per cent. The abandonment has been extremely high ior 
individual years, as in 1917, 1918, and 1923 when it was 92, 90, and 
80 per cent, respectively. During the twelve-year period 1912- 
1923 the abandonment of seeded acreage has Men 37.1 per cent. 
The yield of wheat in this county during the last twelve years has 
averaged 7.2 bushels per seeded acre. It is true that comparatively 
high yields are not infrequently obtained on these semiarid lands, 
and in such years the profits in wheat growing are good. On the 
other hand, successive years of crop failure often occur and unless 
a reserve of capital has been provided the farmer finds it a difficult 
problem to tide himself over such periods. 

In McPherson County, situated in the subhumid wheat region of 
Kansas, the abandoned wheat acreage since 1912 has averaged 9.4 
per cent. The acreage of wheat abandoned in Ford County has been 
nearly six times that abandoned in McPherson. The average yield 
of wheat in McPherson has been 13.1 bushels, or almost. twice as 
great as that for the semiarid coimty. Under such conditions, pro- 
duction costs per bushel in Ford County have been very much higher 
than in McPherson. The physical requirements, such as seed and 
man and horse labor prior to harvest, remain fairly constantj and in 
high-risk areas the larger amount of abandoned acreage carries with 
it a heavy expenditure for these items. Since 1912 man labor prior 
to harve^ has varied from 0.15 to 17.7 hours per bushel. In Mc- 
Pherson County this variation has been from 0.20 to 1.01 hours per 
bushel. For seven of the twelve years more man labor was required 
to produce a bushel of wheat in lord County than in McPherson ; in 
four of the years the man labor per bushel was from four to sixty 
times greater. Similar ranges existed with respect to the amount 
of horse labor and seed wheat per bushel. 

In a comparison of the relative profitableness of wheat production 
in these subhumid and semiarid counties, the returns per farm should 
be considered. By the use of large machinery and extensive methods 
of cultivation the wheat farmer in the semiarid section operates on 
the average a considerably larger wheat acreage than the farmer in 
the subhumid region. According to a stu^ made in 1919 the seeded 
wheat acreage per farm was 318 acres for Ford County as compared 
with 143 acres for McPherson. On the basis of these acreages the 
total wheat production per farm in Ford CounW has in some years 
been considerably larger than in McPherson. The average produc- 
tion per farm during a period of ten years, however, has been nearly 
the same for both counties, and in view of the higher average pro- 
duction costs per bushel in the semiarid county it appeal's -that with 
present methods the dry-land wheat farmer, at least in spme sections, 
competes at a disadvantage, with the wheat farmer in the more humid 
regions of the country. 

Cost of Producing Wheat in 1922. 

In 1922 the average cost of producing wheat as rj^orted on 2,417 
farms in the United States was $1.23 per bushel. The cost of pro- 
duction showed considerable variation as between geographical 
divisions. The net cost, including land rent, varied from an average 
of $0.98 per bushel in the spring wheat States of Minnesota, Nor^ 
and South Dakota, and Montana to an average of $1.38 for the Statra 
of Kew York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
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In all of the^ re^ons many farmers produced wheat at a loss. 
It should be remembered, however, that this does not represent an 
actual cash loss, since a substantial part of the total cost of produc- 
tion does not involve a cash outlay. In cost accounting, costs include 
charges for the labor of the farmer and his family and for the use of 
land, and if the price received for wheat is sufficient to cover these 
costs the farmer receives going wages for his time and interest on 
capital invested. 


ACREAGE OF WHEAT HARVESTED, ACREAGE ABANDONED, AND YIELD 
PER PLANTED ACRE IN SEMIARID AND SUBHUMID COUNTIES OF 
KANSAS, 1913-192S. 
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The cost of producing wheat varies widely between individuals 
as between regions. The average cost for the total production, as 
shown by some investigations, covers the cost of. a little more than 
half of the crop, and a wheat price which only equals this cost will 
not permanently maintain the industry. To place wheat growing on 
a stable basis, the price for wheat must be sufficiently high to yield 
satisfactory returns on the bulk of the production. This price wheat 
farmers have not received during the last several years. 

Costs and Other Factors in the Marketing of Wheat. 

The spread between the price paid to the producer of wheat and 
the price paid by the consumer of bread has widened very materially 
since 1&13. 

The retail price of a 16-ounce loaf of bread in Washington, D. C., 
has increased from 5.45 cents in September, 1913, to 9 cents in Sep- 
tember, 1923. This advance in bread prices has not benefited the 
farmer. The portion received in 1913 by the wheat grower for the 
wheat equivalent of flour used in baking the Washington loaf was 
about one-fifth of the retail price of bread; in 1923 it amounts to 
less than one-sixth. While the wheat grower’s portion of the retail 
price of bread has increased during thi.s period less than one-third 
of a cent, the margins above have increased a total of 3J cents. 

The margins between the mill and the retailer are, therefore, of 
most interest to the consumer, but the margins between the farm 
and the terminal market are of special concern to the farmer. Ac- 
cording to the best available evidence the margins for the services 
of local and terminal handling agencies as well as those of trans 
portation agencies bear down heavily upon the wheat grower. 

The Department of Agriculture has made an analysis of the opera- 
tions during 1921-22 of 40 country elevators in north central Kansas. 
The gross margin of these elevators ranged as high as 9.6 cents per 
bushel, and averaged a little better than 4 per cent of the terminal 
selling price. The transportation costs to Kansas City averaged 
about 1^ cents per bushel or a trifle over 10 per cent of the terminal 
price. 

The operating cost of these 40 Kansas elevators varied from 1.9 
cents to 7.4 cents per bushel. This wide variation in operating ex- 

E ense is largely due to the variation in the volume of grain handled 
y the several elevators. The tendency for costs to decline with in- 
crease in volume of grain handled is quite marked. 

The information at hand suggests the need of reducing both local 
and terminal margins in the marketing of wheat. A reduction of 
the country elevator margin can be effected in considerable measure 
by increasing the volume of grain handled by each elevator. This 
would necessitate a reduction in the number of elevators at points 
w^re there are two or more competing elevators. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that in the case of privately operated elevators 
the increawd volume thus obtained might to some extent at least be 
offset by lower prices resulting from decreased competition. 

Such investigations as have been made indicate that the cooperative 
farmers’ elevator efficiently operated is an effective factor in reducing 
local buying margins. It is not so important to have competition 
in the case of patronage dividend elevators, since aU profits over and 
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and last Au^st nine of them were affiliated in a national sales, 
agency. Owing to their recent organization it is not possible to' 
measure the influence of these associations on marketing margins and 
prices received by farmers. 

Quality of Wheat in Relation to Price. 

The price which wheat will command is to a considerable extent 
influenced by its quality and grade. It is, of course, a well known 
fact that the lower grades, especially of certain classes of wheat, ^11 
normally at a material discount under the better grades. Quality 
and grade, moreover, are determined to a considerable extent by 
weather conditions over, which the farmer has no control. Yet, on 
the other hand, much may be done by the farmer him^lf to im- 
prove the grade of his wheat and better the price he receives. 

In the northwest spring wheat region heavy and unnecessary 
losses are sustained by wheat farmers in growing and putting on 
the market wheat containing a large amount of foreign material 
which can be removed. According to the records of the Minnesota 
State Grain Inspection Department dockage has gradually increased 
from 1.9 per cent of all wheat shipped to Minnesota markets in 1902 
to 4.2 per cent in 1922. During the 21 . years covered in this 
period it is estimated that almost 110,000,000 bushels of dockage 
were shipped to these markets. If shipped separately to market, 
this dockage, it is estimated, would have required over 84,000 freight 
cars for ite transporation. Farmers of the Northwest shipped to 
Minnesota markets in the crop year of 1922 alone over 7,500,000 
bushels of dockage, using for this purpose about 5,800 cars. Had 
this equipment been available for the shipment of clean wheat, the 
car shortage in the Northwest in the crop movement season of 
1922-23 would no doubt have been less serious. It should also be 
observed that market receipts do not fully measure the amount of 
dockage since a part of it is removed at the farm and at local 
elevators. 

Spring wheat farmers are taking heavy losses on their dockage 
in more ways than one. Weeds are reducing wheat yields and some 
lands have become so foul that tliey are no longer profitable for 
wheat production. Harvesting and threshing weeds with the wheat 
adds materially to the co^ of wheat production. At a threshing 
rate of 7 cents per bushel, it is estimated that farmers in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana paid over $675,000 to 
thresh the dockage in their 1922 wheat crop. 

A still more ii^ortant item of loss is the cost of freighting dock- 
age to market, liie average docka^ assessed per car in 1922 by the 
Minnesota State Grain Inspection Department was 54 bushels. The 
freight chargeson this dockage between Larimore, N. Dak., and Minne- 
apolis amounted to $6.67 per car. If, for illustration, the Larimore- 
Minneapolis freight rate be taken as an average rate on wheat shipped 
to Minnesota markets and be applied to the total dockage assessea in 
1922 it appears that the enormous sum of almost $800,000 was paid 
to the transportation companies to haul the dockage of that season 
to these maraets. -An effective way, in short, to reduce transporta- 
tion costs is to remove the foreign material before ^ipment is made. 
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Losses resulting from foreign material in wheat may be materi- 
ally reduced by better crop rotations and cultural methods as well as 
by cleaning both seed and market wheat. The one-crop system in the 
Northwest has resulted in weed-infested lands, dirty wheat, and re- 
duced yields. The practice of sowing seed wheat containing a high 
percenta^ of weed seed has been altogether too common. A survey 
made in Minnesota and the Dakotas m 1921 disclosed the fact that 
96 per cent of the farms visited were drilling with the wheat from 
1,000 to 500,000 foreign seeds per acre. The employment of clean- 
ing devices which have been perfected for farm, threshing machine, 
and elvator will materially reduce this financial leakage in the farm 
business. 

Throughout the Pacific Northwest wheat regions smut is an im- 
portant factor in reducing the quality of wheat; in the Eastern States 
garlic causes material damage. Losses from these sources may be 
materially reduced by cleaning the wheat both for seed and for 
market. In the Southwest improper farm storage of wheat is re- 
sponsible for much of the loss in quality. Where the combine-har- 
vester is used, wheat containing too much moisture is often stored 
under improper conditions with resulting deterioration. This loss 
may be prevented by proper ventilation of bins. 

The importance of producing and putting on the market the best 
possible grade of wheat can not be overemphasized. In foreign mar- 
kets our lower grades of wheat meet in competition the best wheats 
of other lands and sell at a discount. On the other hand, the demand 
in our domestic markets is for the wheats which have the highest 
milling value. The poorer grades usually sell, therefore, at sub- 
stantial discounts, particularly when the percentage of such grades 
is relatively large. 

Terminal prices reflect quite accurately the variations in the qual- 
ity of wheat; local prices frequently do not. Farmers must know 
what factors determine the grade of their wheat in order to bargain 
for the best possible price. In recent years wheats of high gluten 
content and quality have commanded special premiums. On the 
Kansas City market car lots of hard winter wheat, grading No. 2, 3, 
or 4, but of high gluten content or quality, often sell above No. 1 lor 
the same day. Even car lots grading iJo. 5 occasionally bring the 
highest price for the subclass. For a recent day on that market 
when No. 1 Hard Winter was quoted at $1.18, the highest quotation 
for No. 4 was $1.16 and for No. 5 $1.19. Tiie producer as a rule 
does not know the gluten content of his wheat, and may, hence, 
1^ at considerable disadvantaw in making his sale to the local buyer. 
Special efforts should be made by producers to acquaint themselves 
better with the market value of their wheat. 

Feeding Low-Priced Wheat to Livestock. 

At prevailing prices some wheat can be profitably substituted fdr 
com in the feeding of livestock in many sections of the country. 
The relative prices at which wheat economically may displace cotn 
in feeding is shown in the following table: 
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Com prices per bushel and equivalent wheat prices based on their relative 

feeding values^ 


[ Experimental data, Bureau of Animal Industry.] 



Wheat. 

_ _ 1 


Wheat. 

Com. 

Poultry 
and sheep. 

Hogs. 

Beef cattle. 

Corn. 

Poultry 
and sheep. 

Hogs. 

Beef cattle. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

• 54 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

50 

56 

62 

80 

86 

90 

99 

55 

59 

62 

68 

85 

91 

96 

105 

60 

64 

67 

74 

90 

96 

101 

111 

65 

70 

73 

80 

95 

102 

107 

117 

70 

75 

79 

86 

100 

107 

112 

123 

75 

80 

84 

92 

1 






^ The feeding value of a T>ound of wheat in pounds of com is 1 for poultry and sheep, 1.05 for hogs, and 
1.15 for beef cattle. 


According to these ratios, when com is 80 cents a bushel on the 
farm, for example, 86-cent wheat can be fed profitably to all animals, 
including poultry; 90-cent wheat can be fed to cattle and hogs but 
not to sheep and poultry ; while 99-cent wheat is profitable for beef 
cattle only. These ratios do not take into account the cost of grind- 
ing the wheat, a necessary measure in feeding it. 

The corn situation is at present very unusual. The visible supply 
of corn in the United States on November 3 was 809,000 bushels 
compared with 8,806,000 last year and 18,935,000 in 1921. The No- 
vember 1 visible supply averaged 3,763,000 bushels in the period 
1914-1920 and 3,352,000 during the pre-war years 1909-1913. At no 
time since 1900 has the visible supply of corn for November been so 
low as it is at present. This situation has placed the prices of old 
corn this fall on \ery nearly the same level with wheat prices. For 
the month of October the spread l)etween the average farm price of 
No. 2 com and No. 4 wheat at representative shipping points in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois ranged from 0 to 8 cents 
and between No. 2 com and* No. 2 wheat from 3 to 12 cents. At these 
prices No. 4 and lower grades of wheat can be profitably substituted 
for com in the feeding of hogs and cattle and even No. 2 wheat can 
be fed to beef cattle with profit. As noted above, however, wheat 
should be ground or cruslied before feeding, and should also be sup- 
plemented with other feeds. 

Wheat Production and Agricultural Readjustments in the 
Principal Wheat Regions. 

Under the stimulus of war prices and in response to the demand 
for large food supplies, the production of wheat was increased enor- 
mously during the years of the war. The initial rise in price fol- 
lowing the declaration of war in 1914 encouraged the expansion of 
our wheat area. This large acreage, together with a favorable sea- 
son, caused the wheat crop of 1915 to be the largest we ever harvested. 
Other countries also secured large crops that season, and as a result 
the price of wheat dropped to practically the pre-war level and re- 
mained low through the crop year 1916-16. A marked decline in 
wheat plantings fmlowed, and with the heavy idiandonment in 1917 
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the acreage harvested that year fell to a point slightly below the pre- 
war average. 

With the bottling up of the Eussian surplus the Allies had to 
depend upon overseas countries, especially North America for their 
wheat. The price of wheat advanced sharply in the fall of 1916 
and continued to rise through the forepart of 1917. After the 
United States entered the war, measures were taken to regulate the 
price of wheat, and minimum prices were fixed for the 1917, 1918, 
and 1919 crops. Under continuous appeals for production of food, 
the production of wheat rose from an average of 690,000,000 bushels 
in the period 1909-1913 to 968,000,000 in 1919, an increase of 40 
per cent, and the wheat area expanded from an average of 47,- 
000,000 acres to 75,000,000 in 1919. 

In order to provide land for wheat, rye, oats, tame hay, and some 
other crops, of which there was an increase, the com acreage was 


FARM PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND 

HOGS, 1914-1923. 

PERCLNT ' ^ 
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material^ redu^, and a large amount of pasture and meadow land 
in the older regions and wild grass land in the newly settled regions 
was drawn into cultivation. 

When general deflation of prices began in the summer of 1920, 
wheat prices broke sharply and have continued to decline into the 
present season. As a result substantial reductions have taken place 
m both acreage and production of wheat. Nevertheless, the crop 
for' 1923 is 781,000,000 oushels or 13 per cent greater than tne average 
before the war, and the acreage is about 24 per cent larger. The 
corn acreage which was replaced by wheat has now recovered most 
of this loss, but is still slightly under the pre-war average. While 
there has been some reduction in cultivated crops, the total crop 
area of the country is still between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 acres 
larger than beforo the war. 

_ The States included in the Com Belt, western winter wheat re- 
gion, spring wheat region and Pacific Northwest, contain over 85 
per cent of the 1923 wheat acreage and are, therefore, of special im- 
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portance. Winter wheat accounts for the major portion of our ex- 
pansion in production. Of the 28,500,000 acres increase in total 
wheat area during the war about 22,000,000 were winter wl^t. 

In the Com Belt wheat increased 7,000,000 acres and displaced 
about 3,000,000 acres of corn. Although substantial adjustments- in 
crop acreages have been made since 1919, the wheat area is still 
almost 2,900,000 acres over the average before the war and the com 
acreage is about 1,722,000 acres below. Some lands in the Com 
Belt have also been returned to pasture and meadow. 

The largest addition to the winter wheat area was made in the 
Great Plains States of Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. By 1919 the wheat acreage in these States had been expanded 
by over 13,450,000 acres. Com was reduced 8,276,000 acr^ and 
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better than 11,000,000 acres of meadow and wild pasture land were 
plowed up and planted to crops. Much of the new land sown to 
wheat was located in the semiarid part of the region where the har- 
vested wheat acreage between 1909 and 1919 more than trebled. 
Crop acreages in the region as a whole are still considerably out of 
line with their pre-war relationships. The wheat area is 7,240,000 
acres above and that of corn is about 4,600,000 below the pre-war 
average. No reduction appears to have been made in the total area 
of cultivated land which at the present time is almost 12,500,000 
acres over the average before the war. 

The area suited to spring wheat in the United States is more re- 
stricted than that for winter wheat and the expansion of the former 
has been, therefore, much smaller in amount. Less than 6,500,000 
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Figure 27. 


acres were added to the spring wheat area during the war and all of 
this increase has since been lost. 

The States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana account for about 4,150,000 acres of the increase in spring wheat 
during the war. These States as a group at the same time materially 
tmlarged their rye, corn, oats, and tame hay production and made 
important reductions only in the case of barley and flax. This crop 
expansion was brought about by plowing up some pastures and 
meadows in Minnesota and North and South Dakota, but more 
especially wild pasture lands in the semiarid sections of the western 
part of the Dakotas and in Montana. The region as a whole has 
reduced its 1923 wheat area to 700,000 acres less than the average 
before the war. This reduction has taken place, however, in the 
eastern part of the Dakotas and in Minnesota where farmers have 
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Figure 29. 


turned to livestock and dairying as important lines of production. 
Although there has been considerable abandonment of lands during 
the past several years in the semiarid sections of North Dakota, 
South: Dakota, and Montana, the harvested wheat acreage in these 
areas is this season about 176 per cent gi'eater than in 1909, and for 
the reirion as a whole the area in cultivated crops has continued to 
expand since the beginning of the war. 

The wheat area in the Pacific Northwest was enlarged to the 
extent of 1,260,000 acres, in considerable measure by decreasing the 
amount of summer fallow and by plowing up wild pasture lands, 
and only slightly through the replacement of other crops. Here 
again a substantial part of the additional acreage sown to wheat was 
semiarid land. Only slight reductions in the wheat acreage have 
been made since 1919. 
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Figure 31. 

Three aspects of our acreage shifts during the last decade may be 
emphasized. The area of land used for cultivated crops has been 
neatly extend^, and large amounts of meadow and pasture have 
been Drought into cultivation. The wheat area was very greatly 
expanded, displacing corn more than any other crop, and while 
considerable readjustment has been made, pre-war crop relationships 
have not been reestablished. Finally, within the semiarid regions of 
the West where crop hazards are high large bodies of wild pasture 
land have been broken and planted to wheat. In the one-crop system 
of these semiarid regions wheat holds a dominant place and has 
stubbornly resisted reduction. 
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Agricultural Readjustments in the Principal Wheat Regions. 

The increasing foreim competition in wheat production points 
to a relatively low level of prices for wheat and to the advisability 
of materially reducing the acreage. Our wheat production should 
be placed gi-adually on a domestic basis and then should keep pace 
with our growth in population and. domestic demand. In those 
regions where wheat displaced other crops in response to war-time 
prices, the acreage of wheat should be reduced as fast as profitable 
alternatives can he found. 


INCREASE AND DECREASE IN WHEAT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND PRINCIPAL WHEAT PRODUCING REGIONS, 1»0»-I»1S— 
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Most crops which can be substituted for Avheat are feed crops and 
any mailed increase in their production must be accomp^ed by 
more livestock. The prices of cattle and hogs are low, while those 
for dairy and poultry products, sheep and wool, are much better. 
Adjustments in crop acreages must take into account the relatiA'e 
price trends of farm products. 


INCREASE AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OP IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
UNITED STATES, IMS. 
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Conditions vary widely between farmers as between regions, and 
what may apply to one individual may not apply to another. Wheat 
may have an impoi'tant place in the rotation of some farms 4nd 
further redaction may not be practicable, and the economical use 
of labor and equipment may make it desirable to maintain a rela- 
tively large acreage of wheat. Many wheat farmers, in short, are 
restricted in their choice of alternative crops, and, furthermore, are 
not financially able to change materially their type of farming. 
Under such conditions adjustments must be largely m the direction 
of economy and more efficient production. 

Wherever possible, lands which give relatively low returns in 
cultivated crops should be seeded to meadow or be allowed to revert 
to pasture. Cash outlays in the production of crops can often be 
reduced. A part of the hired labor on some farms may be eliminated 


INCRBASE AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
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and more of the supplies for the household as well as feed for live- 
stock may be produced on the farm. In some sections it even may be 

J iossible to supplement the farm income from sources outside of the 
arm. 

Farmers in the Com Belt and other eastern States have made 
substantial process in readjusting their crops. The wheat area, 
however, is still in excess of the pre-war average, while that of corn 
is considerably below. The value of corn per acre in the remon 
is usually greater than that of small grains which are included in 
the cropping system to permit the fuller utilization of farm labor 
and equipment and serve as nurse crops for pasture and hay. The 
spread between the average value of corn per acre in Ohio and that 
of either wheat or oats was greater in 1922 than it had been since 
1918, and an acre of corn this year promises to be worth nearly twice 
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as much as either wheat or oats. At present prices, therefore, it 
appears that Com Belt farmers will find it profitable to keep their 
com acreage at the highest point consistent with a balanced labor 
program and the maintenance of soil fertility. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that the present relatively high prices for corn 
may not be maintained if the prices of cattle and hogs remain at 
present levels. 

Conditions in the eastern humid parts of Nebraska and TTnnffn s 
are very similar to those in the corn States to the east. A sub- 
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hiiiuid belt in which the rainfall is lower than in the eastern humid 
region cuts across the central portion of- the western winter wheat 
States. Wheat yields in this belt are more dependable than those of 
corn, and wlieat has occupied, therefore, a more important place in 
the system of farming. The value of an acre of wheat in McPher- 
son County, Kans., wdiich is representative of the subhumid region, 
has been higher than that of corn since 11)18, and in a majority of 
years has exceeded also that of oats, barley, and rye. The spread be- 
tween the acre value of wheat and corn was less m 1922 than it had 
been since 1917, and on the basis of average yields present prices place 
corn very nearly on an equality with wheat in value per acre. On 
the basis of average yiehfe and present prices the value of an acre 
of wheat less the cash costs of producing it is al)out $8 under the 
corresponding value of an acre of corn. Since the demand of wheat 
and corn for labor do not seriously conflict, it appears that in so far 
MS corn can be profitably utilized as feed or can supply a local de- 
mand it deserves a more important place in the cropping system 
of the region. As grain sorghums are more dependable in dry yeai*s 
than corn, farmers will usually find it advantageous to grow some 
sorghums to assure themselves feed in dry yt^ars. 

In the humid portions of Minnesota and South Dakota where 
dairying and hog production have become the leading enterprises 
on most of the farms, wheat has already been displaced to a large 
extent by other crops. 

Wheat has been the principal crop in the subhumid portion of the 
spring wheat I’egion largely because the acre value of wheat has 
usually been greater than that of other crops. With present prices, 
however, more attention should be given to the ])roduction of feed 
cnqis, especially corn, and likewise to the production of flax. The 
one-crop system of wheat farming, hitherto largely followed, has 
resulted in weed-infested land, reduced soil fertility and in heavy 
losses in years of crop failure. 

The production of flax in the United States is now confined almost 
entirely to the spring wheat region. F'lax production has been 
below domestic consumption in every year since 1909, and while the 
acreage this year is the highest since 1918, the indications are that 
the consumption during the present year (July 1, 1928 to July 1, 
1924) will be at least double this year’s domestic production. The 
present tariff of 40 cents per bushel has resulted in an increase in 
price to growers in the United States, and so long as production 
is below consumption and the tariff remains in effect flax prices will 
probably be attractive. 

The average value per aci'e of the 1922 flax crop in North Dakota 
was $9 more than the average value per acre of the wheat crop. 
This is a greater difference in favor of flax than had existed since 
1916. Present indications are that the spread bctweeil the value 
ner acre of the two crops this year will be nearly as great as it was 
last year. 

Records from 150 farmers in northeastern Montana show that the 
average yield of wheat for the 10-year period 1913-1922 was 13 
bushels and that of flax 6 bushels per acre. At these yields flax will 
be more profitable tham wheat whenever the price per bushel of flax 
is more than twice as great as the price of wheat. Flax usually 
does best as the first crop on newly broken sod, but it probably is 
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advisable to confine the growing of flax to those farms where it can 
((>mpete sufcessfnlly with wheat on old but clean land. 

In effecting adjustments in the agriculture of the semiarid regions 
special consideration must be given to the financial situation. Al- 
though financial difficulty is widespread among farmers in many 
regions wliere wheat is extensively grown, i;he situation is no doubt 
at its worst in the semiarid sections extending from western Kansas 
and eastern Colorado to the Canadian border. In these dry-land 
ureas during the last few years farm indebtedness has grown in 


INCREASE AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
THE SPRING WHEAT REGION. 1909-1918—1923. 



P^c.ruE 37 — Spilngr wlient logrlon (Minaenota, Noith Dakota, South Dakota, 

Montanii) 


volnine; delinquent farm interest and taxes have accumulated; fore- 
closui-es and bankruptcies have multiplied; and the capital and 
credit of farmers have been so depleted that it has been necessary to 
provide county, State, and Federal funds for seed and feed loans. 
With the failure of crops year after year business concerns have 
failed, a large number or banks have closed, and the financi al sta- 
bility of local government units in some cases has been severely tried. 

This condition of things is the outcome of several causes, the 
results of which have been cumulative. The semierid country of ' 
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the West was opened to settlement under a land policy which w’aS 
not suited to the region. As a result a great deal of land which 
is poorly adapted for crops has been homesWded and sown to wheat, 
frequently by settlers who were not equipped to cope with the prob- 
lems of the region. In some years, when wheat pri^ were at war 
levels, crops in many sections failed. On the other hand, production 
costs remained high and long hauls and high freight rates to mar- 
ket bore down upon the dry-land farmer with special weight. More- 
over, during the early years of the war, when crops were good, the 
high prices of wheat coupled with easy credit led to over-extension 
on the part of many in the purchase and renting of land and in out- 
lays for more extensive equipment. The one-crop system of wheat 
farming, however, which has been so largely followed, is one of the 
most important factors in the situation. The complete failure of 
the wheat crop has frequently left the farmer without funds for 
living and other expenses. As one crop failure succeeded another, 

INCRBASB AND DECREASE IN ACREAGES OF IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
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Figubb 38 . — Pacific Northwest region (Idaho, Washington, Oregon). 

many farmer increased their wheat acreage in the hope of re- 
couping previous losses and thereby often merely increased their 
indebtedness. 

The situation varies materially within the semiarid wheat regions. 
Soil and climate are much more favorable to wheat production in 
some areas than in others, and in every region individual farmers 
may be found who because of their methods and business ability 
have met with a fair measure of success. 

Fundamental and far-reaching adjustments must be made in the 
agriculture of this remon. Wheat in the past has been the dominant 
crop and will probably retain an important place in the dry-land 
farming of the future. It is evident, however, that the one-crop 
system of wheat farming in general has failed under the methods 
commonly employed. A safer type of farming must be developed. 
The land now in cultivation which is not suited to field crops should 
be allowed to revert to pasture. Some forage crops should be 
grown on every farm and reserves of feed, livestock, ang capital must 
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■be earned from one year to another to tide over periods of crop 
failure. Both livestock and poultry . will help stabihze the farm in- 
come. A considerable amount of wild pasture land in some sections 
is available for grazing purposes and should be utilized in so far as 
conditions will permit to supplement the farm income. Economical 
cropping and tillage practices which conserve moisture should be 
developed and used. Since average yields on dry land are relatively 
low, the farm business should be organized with a view to utilizing 
the maximum acreage consistent with good farm methods and the 
financial ability of the farmer. It is also important that there be 
developed a system of farming in which the dependence upon high- 
priced migratory labor is reduced to the minimum. 

As a result of foreclosures or abandonment a large number of 
farms in various parts of the semiarid region are now in the pos- 
session of mortgage holders. Some of this land^ no doubt, can be 
profitably croppea if capitalized at reasonable prices and if suitable 
farm methods are employed. There is much of it, however, which 
under present price levels will probably not yield satisfactory re- 
turns from field crops and should revert to pastum For the develop- 
ment of a stable agriculture in the semiarid regions it is imperative 
that a true appraisal be made of the uses to which these lands can 
be put most profitably. 

A change to a more stable, form of agriculture in the semiarid 
regions wul be gradual and assistance during the period of transi- 
tion will be nee^d. Some farmers are now so deeply involved that 
further credit extensions will not benefit them. On the other hand 
there are many dry-land farmers whose loans should be extended 
under a long-term payment plan at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and who should also receive such additional credit as may be nec- 
essary to effect essential changes in the type and organization of 
their farming. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

The wheat industry of the United States is in a period of serious 
depression. A great many farmers have already lost their farms 
or other property and the financial condition of others is critical. 
This condition of things has resulted from the decline in wheat 
prices, the relatively high level maintained in the prices of other 
commodities and services, and also from the maladjustments which 
exist in the wheat industry itself. 

Presept low prices are caused by the large world supply of wheat, 
for which there is not an effective demand at higher price levels. 
The totaP world crop outside of Russia is estimated at 8 , 400 , 000,000 
bushels, which exceeds the production of last year by 300 , 000,000 
busheb and the pre-war average by 500 , 000 , 000 , excluding Russia. 
Both importing and exporting countries whose production fell dur- 
ing the war are resuming rapidly the position they previously hdd 
as wheat producers. Moreover, the evidence indicates that compe- 
tition in wheat production will increase very materially. Russia 
is gradually restoring her agriculture and is already exporting some 
bread grains. Argentina, Australia, and especially Canada are sell- 
ing abroad large amounts of wheat and will in all probability con- 
tinue to expand their wheat exports.^ These countries enjoy 
advantages over the United States in the production of wheat.- So 
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long as the United States produces a surplus, the prices of American, 
wheat will be determined largely in the markets of the world and 
American farmers as exporters of wheat must be prepared to meet 
the keen competition of foreign producei*s for these markets. 

Although wheat prices have dropped to pre-war levels, prices of 
manufactured comiuodities and of services remain high. The costs 
which enter into the production and marketing of wheat are so 
high that, at present prices for wdieat, the farmer can not continue 
to pay them and remain in business. Taxes, machinery, wages, 
freight rates, and prices of food and clothing are out of proportion 
to the price of wheat and the earnings of the wheat farmer. 

A number of factors within the wheat industry itself also have 
contributed to the present wheat crisis. Lands on Avliich wheat can 
not under present economic conditions be grown profitably have been 
brought into cultivation in some regions. This fact coupled with the 
dependence placed upon wheat as a cash crop accounts for the losses 
of some farmers. Furthermore, high prices and the appeal for 
larger food supplies during the \var induced many farmei^s to expand 
unduly their farm operations and to incur liabilities which since the 
bi'eak in wheat prices they have been unable to carry. The financial 
distress which has come as a result of these various causes is con- 
siderably aggravated by losses which are due to inefficient farm man- 
agement. Alany farmers are growing and marketing wheats which 
do not fulfill the higliest market recpiirements and (*onse((Mently fail 
to yield maximum net returns. On some farms, furthermore, ex- 
cessive emphasis on wheat carries with it an unsatisfactory seasonal 
distribution of farm labor with resulting heavy expenditures for hired 
help. The financial difficulties of many, in short, would be reduced 
if their farm business were operated along more efficient lines. 

It is important to bear in mind that the solution of present agri- 
cultural difficulties depends quite as much upon the efforts of farmers 
themselves as upon any Government action. There are fundamental 
and far-reaching adjustments in production and marketing which 
farmers themselves must make as a part of a long-time program. A 
survey of the situation indicates that well-considered action in a 
number of directions will bring wheat farmers a substantial measui’e 
of relief. 

A large number of wheat producers are on the verge of bank- 
ruptc 3 \ Many of them are, no doubt, beyond the point where further 
credit extensions would benefit them. On the other hand, a larger 
number can and should be saved by the renewal of loans or by acMi- 
tional credit on reasonable terms. Where a large volume of personal 
credit exists and the mortgage status of the farm permits, outstand- 
ing short-time loans should be funded into long-term mortgage loans 
at lower rates of interest. In this connection full advantage should 
be taken of the facilities afforded under the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
Moreover, the new credit facilities provided in the Federal interme- 
diate credit banks should be utilized to reduce the cost of personal 
credit to the farmer. In this bankers should lend a willing hand 
even where such action does not increase their immediate profits. 
The constructive country banker will readily see that in the long 
run such action benefits him as well as the farmer. 

To meet successfully foreign rtimpetition in some .markets in' 
which, exchange t^ates and opportunities for exchange of commodities 
fiivor purchases of wheat from other sources, easy credits on Amer- 
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i<^n purchases may be necessary. The War Finance Corpora- 
tion should make special efforts to finance the exportation of wheat 
in line with the joint resolution of Congress, January, 1921, reviving 
the activities of that corporation. 

The wheat surplus may be reduced materially by increasing do- 
mestic consumption. The per capita consumption of wheat flour 
and bread has been lessened by the war-time campaign to save food, 
coupled with the high prices for bread which have since been main- 
tained. A reduction in the price to consumers by narrowing the 
margin between wheat flour and bread would, no doubt, increase the 
consumption, and a return by public eating houses and dining cars 
to the custom of serving bread free with orders would contribute to 
the same end. Furthermore, at present prices wheat can be econom- 
ically substituted for corn as livestock feed in many parts of the 
country, and its use for this purpose may be increased to advantage. 

PRICES OF WHEAT. FOOD. AND ALL COMMODITIES; EARNINGS OF FAC- 
TORY WORKERS: COST OF LIVING; AND FREIGHT RATES. 1913 - 1923 . 
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American freight rates, which are still 45 per cent and more 
above those of 1913, have not been adjusted to meet the decline in 
farm prices, whereas Canadian rates are now practically back to 
their pre-war le\'el. To meet the emergency a reduction of at least 
25 per cent in interstate rates on wheat and wheat products originat- 
ing in the distressed wheat areas would be helpful, these rates to 
remain effective until wheat prices shall have more nearely reached 
a parity with the prices of other commodities or until a readjust- 
ment has been made in all freight rates. In order to determine a 
proper basis for this adjustment, the Interstate Commerce Commisr 
sion or a special commission composed of representatives of railroads 
and shippers, and created for that purpose, should review without . 
delay the entire structure dfjnterstate railroad rates and should, m&ke 
or submit recommendations for adjustments which will return ade- 
quate revenues to the railroads ana as well afford some relief in tHe 
w^ of reducing the cost of transporting agricultural products. 

Farm taxes in many sections of the country have become a serious 
bunlen, .especially in regions where farmers are in financial distress, 
and- a downward revision is essential. The partial- aubstituti<m of . 
taxes based on income for the pr^nt property taxes would provide 
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a measui'e of relief. Further shifting of the cost of good roads to 
those who make most use of them, through taxes on gasoline and 
motor vehicles, offers still another means of a more just distribution 
of the tax burden. 

Changed market conditions necessitate important readjustments in 
crops. As foreign outlets for American wheat become more re- 
stricted, the production of wheat should be gradually placed on a 
domestic basis, and the wheat acreage should be reduced as fast as 
profitable alternatives can be found. 

Adjustments in agricultural production should be made in accord- 
ance with differences in regional and farm conditions. In some parts 
of . the wheat territoiw some shift from wheat to corn probably will 
be profitable. Oats for local consumption might be substituted for 
wheat to a slight extent. With present prices flax will be a profit- 
able alternative on suitable land for a small portion of the wheat 
acreage in the Northwest. Since the prices of dairy products have 
continued relatively strong, further emphasis should be placed on 
daii’ying and the production of feed crops. This increase in diver- 
sity of crops and livestock will in general result in better organiza- 
tion of the farm business and also help to stabilize the farm income. 

A safer type of farming must be developed for the semiarid re- 

f ions. Lands which are unsuited to field crops should be dropped 
rom cultivation and revert to grass land. Some forage crops and 
livestock should be grown on every dry-land farm. Reserves 
of feed, livestock, poultry, and capital should be carried from year 
to year to tide over periods of crop failure, and the farm business 
should be so organized as to secure the maximum returns per man. 

Each farmer should carefully review the possibilities which lie 
before him. Undoubtedly diversification will result, from careful 
thought on this subject, in many of the States where the surplus 
wheat acreage is found. On the other hand, in those I’egions where 
wheat is grown as a part of a diversified system of farming, it may 
be that even at the present price it is more profitable than any 
alternative crop. 

In the present critical situation it is very essential that wheat 
farmers adopt methods which reduce production costs and conserve 
the cash income. This may be accomplished by avoiding out-of- 
pocket cost, by growing on the farm in so far as possible the feed 
supplies for the stock and provisions for the family, a policy which 
is made more urgent by the increase in freight rates and the high 
cost of processing and retail distribution, by utilizing to the fullest 
possible extent the available labor supply and the farm equipment 
through a well-balanced diversification of crops and a better distri- 
bution of labor throughout the year, by keeping land of low produc- 
tion in grass and other crops demanding but little labor or expense, 
and by devoting labor and capital to such crops and livestock enter- 
prises as promise to give the greatest profits. 

Improvement in the quality of wheat produced will materially in- 
crease profits in the wheat industry. Certain classes of milling 
wheats are in special demand and should be substituted for less de- 
sirable wheat wherever conditions are favorable. Moreover, heavy 
and unnecessary losses are incurred by farmei^ in producing and 
marketing dirty and low-grade wheat. * The production and market- 
ing of dockage is expensive. Wheat should be cleaned before sow- 
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ing and marketing, care should be exercised in its storage, and such 
seed selection and farm practices in growing and harvesting should 
be adopted as will result in the best market grades of wheat. 

Prices paid at terminal markets reflect quite accurately the varia- 
tions in quality of wheat; prices paid at country points fr^uently 
do not. Farmers must know the quality and grade of their wheat 
in order intelligently to bargain for the best market price. Wheats 
of high gluten content usually command premiums at terminal mar- 
kets. T^ile the Federal grades for wheat through subclass specifi- 
cations indicate broadly the gluten content, the only practicable 
method of measuring it requires extensive laboratory equipment. It 
is desirable, therefore, that State authorities, in cooperation with 
the Federal Government, undertake to determine and make available 
as early as possible in the harvest season information in regard to 
the gluten content of wheat in the important wheat-producing areas. 
Wheats may vary widely in gluten content within local areas; far- 
mers should, therefore, have individual tests made of their wheats 
by the agencies set up for this purpose. 

Concerted and coordinated action in the form of producers’ or- 
ganizations should improve the production and marketing of wheat. 
ITigher returns may be obtained by standardizing the production 
of wheat in conformity with market demands, and substantial econo- 
mies may be made in the cost of wheat marketing. Cooperative or- 
ganizations efficiently managed will contribute to this end and their 
development should, therefore, be still further encouraged. 

The movement of farmers into other occupations which is now 
under way will he^ to restore the balance between agriculture and 
other industries. Every farmer who is not able to make a living 
where he is should review carefully his own possibilities, but should 
not make a blind move into other types of farming or into city occu- 
pations. There are, however, thousands of farmers skilled in the in- 
dustries of the city who will doubtless turn to their former occupa- 
tions for relief. 

The adjustments that have been indicated are part of a long-time 
program for agriculture and must be made in considerable measure 
through the efforts of the farmers themselves. Yet all of these means 
will not go far toward promptly restoring the purchasing power of 
the farmer’s dollar, which has been unreasonably reduced by the 
rapid deflation which agriculture was least able to resist. 

Since the immediate mfficulty in the present situation is the malad- 
justment in price ratios, what is most needed right now is some way 
to restore the proper ratios either by increasing the prices of farm 
products or by red^ucing the prices of other commodities. 

TTie prices of farm equipment, food, clothing, and building mater- 
ials, as well as farm wages, are influenced by the costs of mining, 
tran^rtation, and manufacturing, and by the ability to adjust pro- 
duction to that limit of supply which can be sold m the dmnestic 
market at a price to yield a profit. 

One of the largest elements in the production cost of manufac- 
tured products as well as in transportation cost is the wages of labor; 
Wages have remained high since the war. The immimtion and 
Adamson laws, together with the policies of organized labor^ have 
berai potent factors in maintaining wage scales. On the other handj 
the domestic market for the products of the manuftuiturihg ihdus- 
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tries makes it possible for them to continue production at a profit 
even with high wages for industrial labor. Under these conditions 
organized industry can maintain high prices in. the domestic market 
and dump surpluses in foreign markets at low prices. 

The question may be raised whether protection to lal)or ^nd indus- 
try shall be witlidrawn in order that the inflow of foreign labor and 
manufactured products may reduce the prices of the products which 
farmoi'S buy to the level of farm products or whether jsoihe better 
remedy should be sought. The better and more practif'al- ^ternative 
may be to try to improve prices of farm products of which we have 
an exportable surplus an<l which are, therefore, unduly depressed. 
Abundance of work at gooVh wages gives assurance f)f good demand 
for farm products, but justice requires that the farmer be helped so 
far as possible and projVer to secure relatively good wages for his 
labor. Indeed, industry and lalior can not hope Tong to enjoy a di.s- 
proportionately high price leyel for their products for the simple 
reason that fawners constitute alxmt IM) per cent of the purchasers 
of such products and if the farmers’ ability to buy is materially 
lessened for anv length of time, both industry and labor suffer 
through lessened demand and prices will be forced lower. 

Cooperation among faiiners has been suggested as a means of 
attaining the end sought. While cooperation is to be encouraged 
as one of the best means of improving marketing methods and re- 
ducing marketing costs, as well as of improving the quality of farm 
jirodlicts, it does not appear possible, and certainly not within a short 
period of time, to organize the producers of the great staples of 
^Vmerican agricult ui*e so effectively as to give them tTiat control over 
simply whiui is necessary substantially to influence price. 

The sale or gift of a substantial part of our surplus wheat to coun- 
tries whicli are not able to buy, ana which would, therefore, take out 
of the ordinary channels of trade and competition the wheat sold or 
given, would umiuestionably have a helpful effect upon domestic jirices 
of wheat, provkled larger tariff protection were given. Before sucli 
sale or gift could be consummated, however, more than two-thirds of 
this year’s wheat crop will have passed out of the hands of the farmers. 

Inasmuch as the first step looking toward increasing the domestic 
jirice reipiires the disposition of the surplus over and above domestic 
needs, and inasmuch as the facts presented in the foregoing pages 
indicate that the world production of wheat will probably be over- 
large for another year or so, the suggestion that the Government set 
up an export corporation to aid in the disposition of this surplus 
is worthy of the most careful consideration. Such a corporation 
ncessarily would need rather broad powei’S. It would not be neces- 
sary that it should undertake to handle the entire crop, and it could 
probably carry on its activities in cooperation with existing private 
agencies. If it should be found necessary to arrange for the sale of the 
surplus e.xported at a price much lower than the domestic price, the 
loss so incurred would i^roperly be distributed over the entire crop. 

* The prime duty of such an export corporation would be to restore, 
so far as possible, the pre-war ratio between wheat, and other farm 
products of which we export a surplus, and other commodities. Its 
activities would therefore expand or contract according as the rela- 
tive prices for farm'p^^uct^ varied with other cqmmodites, and it 
would cease to functimi^M pre-war ratios become fairly well i*estored. 
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S T^(iAR provides about 18 percent of all tlie ener^ry obtained from 
food consumed by the jH*opIe of the Unite<l States (tig. 1). 
Hic average amount eaten is 2 pounds per person per week. I'his 
includes the sugar used in candies, sweet drinks, and other foo<ls 
not prepared in the home. The amount which would be used 
in cooking and on the table averages about U pounds per person 
per Aveek. For a family consisting of a father and mother, both 
doing active muscular work, and three children, 9, 6* aus^ 4 years 
old, the average consumption amounts to betAveen 6 iWa 7 pounds of 
sugar a Aveek. The amount of sugar consumed /s noAv higher in 
the United States than in most other parts of the world, the per 
(*apita consumption having increased during tlie last 100 years from 
10 pounds to oATr 100 (fig. 2). There are no statistics to show hoAv 
the increased per capita consumption is iissd, but it seems safe to 
assume that a considerable proportion g/^es into candies and SAv<‘et 
drinks. 

It is Avell knoAvn that pure sugar provides none of the nitrogenous 
or mineral substances needed to nft?\e muscle or other bodj" tissues, 
'rhese important substances, and alsA the vitamins, must be supplied 
by meat, milk, eggs, cereals, A’ejfetaldes, fiuits, and otlier food ma- 
Uu ials. When used in proper proportion to other foods, .sugar is a 


* Doctor Townnejid wuh originally chairmaD oC tho ronnliiae wlileb 
ration of this article. AA’hilc the work M'M In progretm In* nm# tWHiafefr^o to 
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U. S. Taiue, Bureau of Chemistry, ^aitrlhuted. n portl^' 0f ****.”®**”!I' 
factiire of sugar from beets; and W. B. Sfebendon^ Bureau of ^Ihi. a portion of the ma 


Commission. The article has been extenjitrely 
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terlal on soils of the I^ouislana sugHr-eane distriefi also of the sugar-beet diatricts. . 

'* P. F. Brookens assisted Doetor Arner fii I he peeparntion «f the material on price and 
consumption. / . . ^ 

* The contribution of Mr. Steveaio, T>oiilsinna Agricultural College, on *’^“**’^f****5 

and <‘OHta of producing cane In Ixailsiana was propared In cooperafion with the Bnri^u or 
Agricultural Kfonomics and was summarized fojr publication oy 0. A. .Tuve, L. E. Long, 
and R. H. Wilcox of that bureau. ' 
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valuable article of diet. As a source of fueb sugar is extremely eco- 
nomical. A pound yields 1,820 calories of energj’. At 6 cents a 
pound it provides 100 calories of energy for one-third cent, a figure 
which is lower than that for almost any other of the familiar food 
materials. 

In. addition to the energy value of sugar it imparts at the same 
time an agreieable flavor to food. If it were not for the presence 


FUEL VALUE AND COST OF SU6AB IN THE DIET. 



Fio. 1. -Sugar Buppllofi about 13 iier cent of Ibe energy or fuel ralue of the 
foodH consumed In the United Stiites ; but Itw coet at retail including candy, 
is only about 6 per cent of the total expeiuliture for food.^ 


^ Quantity of fooda coiiHumed based on HtatibticH of production plus imports minus 
exports; percentages of fuel or energy value of vegetable productw computed from tables In 
Pearl’s “ Our Nation’s Food,” and of animal products from estimatefi of United States 
i»n«»*ttnent of Agriculture fer 1918-1922; ijcrcentages of moniey value are based on 
Bureau <fi r^ibor's retail priev for 1918-1922, except that farm, pricee were used for half 
the poultry anh'vigs, milk and dairy products, and potatoes, wnlle values of fruita and 
vegetables were bmed on ceiimia and other data. A study made by tlie Dopartmeut of 
Agriculture of tlie did of 500 families showH the following iiercentagea aupplied by foods 
or different sorts. I^'Oi dlscumlon see United State Department of Agriculture Miacel* 
laneouB Circular No. 6 tl928). 

Table 1. 
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of sugar the diet would be less palatable to most persons and the use 
of flavoring extracts, spices, and other flavoring materials w^ould 
probably be much increased, which would add to the cost of the diet 
w ithout adding directly to its food value. 

The annual cane and »>eet sugar production in the continental 
United States supplies only about 1,200,000 tons, or scarcely one- 
fourth of the total of over 5,000,000 tons of sugar consiuned annually 
in this country. Combined wdth the )>i'oduction of sugar from cane 
in Porto Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, and the Philippines, the pro- 
duction of sugar under the American flag does not (juite reach half 
of the amount consumed by the American people (figs. H and 48). 
Notwithstanding this inadequate domestic prodiiction, our continen- 
tal and insular sugar industry is one of vast proportions utilizing 
millions of acres of land and occupying the time of millions of per- 
sons (Table 2). 

Historical Development. 

Sugar cane was introduced into the New World shortly after its 
discovery, and it is recorded that in 1518 many sugar mills were in 
operation on the island of Santo Domingo. It was not until 1751, 

SUGAR PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND INSULAR TERRI- 

TORIES. 1900-1922. 

THOUSANDS 



Fn;. :i. Tin* siiKiir-oniK^ prodnotlon of Hawaii. Ulco, and tho I'hilInpinoK 

has Iiicroasod moro rapidly than that of I/Miisiaiia. Tho production of t‘iich . 
of those iiiNiilHr torritorlos is now »;rouU*r than the cane su^ar production 
of the continental United States. Likewise, oeet-snjrar production lias in 
creascil more rapidly than that of cane snytar In tho continental United 
States, and Is now nearly four times as areat as the prodiu'tloii of cane 
HUKar. 

however, that the plant was grown in continental America as a result 
of the importation of cuttings by Jesuits in Louisiana. From that 
time it was cultivated in a desultory manner until the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the failure of indigo and other crops 
forced the Louisiana planters to turn their attention to the manu- 
facture" of sugar as a source of revenue. Establishment of the 
American sugar-cane industry may be said to date from 1795, when 
the first successful mill began operations on a plantation about 6 
miles above New Orleans. Other mills soon followed and from that 
time an almost oontinuous extension of the industry WHe^ rop eri ei iced 
until about 1894. Production then remained about constant till 1911, 
and in recent years has been somewhat lower (fig. 4). 



LOUISIANA SUGAR PRODUCTION, 1823-1922. 
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The establishment of the sugar-beet industry on a paying basis 
has been a comparatively recent development in American agricul- 
ture. Attempts to launcii the industry were made as early as 1838, 
but all efforts met with failure until 1879, when a factor}^ erected at 
Alvarado, Calif., proved to be a profitable undertaking. By 1890 
seva^ral factories were operating, and from that time, stimulated by 
the policy of taxing imported sugar, the production of beet sugar 
lias increased, until at present it amounts to about a million tons 
jier annum, as compared with one-fourth that amount manufactured 
from cane (figs. 5 and 6). 

Table 2. — Acreage and production of stugar beets and sugar cane, and quan- 
tity of sugar produced, continental Lnitcd States and Insular Territories, 
1010. 

SUr.Att BEETS. 
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Sugar factf)rics reports.* 


States. 

Farms 

report- 

ing- 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
of all 
farms. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Area 

per 

farm 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Beets 

pro- 

duced. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Boots 

sliced. 

Sugar 

pro- 

duced. 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion 

per 

acre. 

- 

California 

No. 

1,488 

1.3 

Acreii. 

88,257 

Acren. 
59. 3 

Tons. 

666,866 

Tons. 
7. .56 

Acres. 

107,000 

Short 

tons. 

805,000 

Short 

tons. 

131,000 

Lbs. 

2,440 

Colorado 

7,604 

12.7 

165, iMO 

21.8 

1,6.58, 167 

10. ( H ) 

18:1,000 

1,656,000 

197,000 

194,000 

2, 120 

Idaho 

2,760 

6.6 

37,334 

13.5 

260, ; u )9 

6. 97 

:40 .ooo 

26,000 

1,740 

‘Michigan 

14,812 

7.5 

106,450 

7.2 

1,025, .5,50 

9. 63 

123, 000 

1,032,000 

130,000 

2, 120 

Nebraska 

1,531 

1.2 

54,486 

35.0 

5.54, 646 

to . 18 

59,000 

6 M ,000 

61,000 

2,060 

Ohio 

3,684 

1.4 

33,561 

9.1 

365,415 

10.89 

31,000 

292,000 

32,000 

2,060 

Utah 

8,398 

32.7 

93.359 

11.1 

930, 427 

0.97 

103,000 

908,000 

101,000 

1,960 

Wisconsin 

3,495 

1.8 

12,737 

3.6 

136,208 

10. 69 

12,000 

106.000 

11,000 

1,840 

All other 

3,439 

.3 

44.410 

12.9 

m , 821 

K .01 

44,000 

338,000 

40,000 

1,820 

United States.. 

47,211 

.7 

636,434 

13.5 

1 5,993,409 

9. 42 

692,000 

5,888,000 

j 726,000 

2, 100 
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States. 

Farms 

rcp<»rt- 

ing. 

Per 
c«nt- 
age 
of all 
farms. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Area 

per 

farm 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Quantity 
of («no 
produced. 

Yield 

per 

aero. 

Quan- 
tity of 
sugar 
pro- 
duced. 

Sugar 

pro- 

duced 

aver- 

age 

per 

acre. 

Quantity 
of sirup 
product. 

Siru(> 

pro- 

duced 

aver- 

age 

per 

aero. 


No. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Gallons. 

QaU. 

Alabama 

56,604 

22.1 

25,302 

0. 45 

208,:142 

8.23 



3, 235,231 

128 

Arizona 

11 

.1 

10 

.90 

' 60 

6.00 



758 

76 

Arkansas 

3,686 

L_6 

2,406 

.65 

9,695 

4. 03 



165,947 

69 

FlniHHa 

24,331 

45.1 

20,413 

.84 

179,573 

8.80 



3,675,249 

IMl 

Georgia 

72, 740 

23.4 

4i;558 

.57 

:i65;603 

8.80 

’ 


7;6m',984 

170 

Louisiana 

36,421 

26.9 

>234,049 

6.42 

>2,435,683 

10.41 

«i2i,666 


1,899,423 


22 sugar-produc- 






ing parishes. . . 

12,296 

31.1 

>221,204 

18.00 

•2,325.004 

10.50 

121,000 

>1,340 

326,474 


Other parishes . . 

24, 125 

25. 1 

12,845 

.53 

111,679 

8.60 



1,672,949 1 

1 122 

Mississippi 

44,795 

16.5 

25,256 

.56 

186,283 

7.38 



3,015,966 

) 119 

South Carolina .... 

13,600 

7,1 

5,537 

.41 

34,947 

6. 31 


563,953 

102 

Texas 

19,090 

4.4 

18,407 

.91 

>124,493 

6.76 

1,125 


1,631,460 

80 

United States... 

271,278 

4.2 

372,938 

1.37 

3,W4,679 

9.53 

122, 125 


21,240,960 

135 

Hawaii 

1,310 

24.8 

123, 165 

94.02 

4,862,707 

39.48 

556,343 

9,034 



Porto Rioo 

8,839 

21.5 

227,815 

25.77 

3,961,984 

17.39 

485,071 

4,258 

>262,729 


Vii^n Islands * . . . 

286 

66.5 

8,685 

30.37 

84,129 

0.69 

8, 149 

1,877 


Phmppine Islands* 



598,424 



562,362 

1,880 













1 These figures are froan reports of sugar tectories received by U nited States Department of Agriculture, 
t Bad seasonal conditions in Louisiana and Texas in 1919 caused an abnormally low yield. Ordinarily 
the^elds per acreare a half to two-thirds higher. 

s Of this amount 179,900 acres were grown for sugar only, producing 1,883,000 tons of cane, according 
to reports of United States Department of Agriculture. 

* Sugar produced per acre of cane used for sugar. See footnote No. 2. 

» Short tons. 

• Virgin Islands census of 1917. 

> 3i8t Annual Report, Philippine Bureau of AgriculUire, 1922. 
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Jn our insular possessions sugar-cane culture is relatively more 
important than in the continental United States, but as it is im- 
possible to cover adequately within the scope of this paper all of 
the many features peculiar to different regions, the detailed discus- 
sion will be limited to the industry as it is carried on at home (fig. 3). 
Our sugHr-l)eet industry is confined entirely to continental United 
States. 

Practically the only point of similarity between sugar cane and 
sugar beets is the fact tnat both plants at maturity contain a high 
f)er cent of sucrose or cane sugar.” The area devoted to these two 
crops is widely separated owing to fundamental differences in the 
climatic requirements of the plants. The practices employed in 
growing the crops are likewise radically different, and even the 
methods of recovering the sugar at central factories or mills, while 
alike in somea’espects, are dissimilar in essential details. In view of 
these facts, the two crops will be discussed separately. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

1879-1922. 

THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 
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Fig. r».- The development of the beet-HUKur industry in the Ignited States has 
lM*en rapid ainee Its establishment in 1879. The production has increased 
more rapidly than the acreage, and both more rapidly than the number of 
factories. 


Factors Influencing Sugar-Cane Culture. 

.. As sugar cane is a tropical plant, grown in the TTnited States some- 
what beyond its natural climatic zone, it is here more sensitive to 
cl jmatic conditions than in the Tropics. While it grows on a variety 
pt soils, they must possess definite characteristics for successful cane 
< 5 ulture. Other factors of importance are topography, water supply, 
drainage, and the presence of injurious insects and diseases. Factors 
essential for profitable production are a supply of satisfactory labor, 
close proximity to the central mill, good roads, and railroads. The 
price of labor, and fi*equently of land also, is normally higher in the 
United States than in tropical countries, so that the closest attention 
must be given to the cost of production. Since the growing of sugar 
cane is usually the principal and often the only enterprise on the farm 
or plantation, the sugar-cane grower is more seriously affected by 
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changes in market price of sugar and changes in the factors influenc- 
ing costs than the sugar-beet grower, who usually grows several other 
crops. These factoi*s will be briefly discussed in the following pages. 

Effect of Climatic Conditions on Sugar-Cane Production. 

Sugar caiie requires a uniformlj’ high temperature, ample sun- 
shine, and a large and constant supply of moisture to kt^ep the plafnts 
growing rapidly. At any time up to harvest, cool, cloudy, or dry 
conditions will reduce the tonnage. The optimum rainfall for the 
crop in I^ouisiana is about 60 inmies^ The more nearly the weather 
approaches humid tropical conditions, such as heavy precipitation 
followed almost immecRately by bright sunshine rather than a succes- 
sion of overcast, cool days with drizzling rain, the l^itter will l>e its 
effect on the rapidly growing crop. Practically continuous sifnshine 
is indispensable always, but irrigation water ))iay be substituted for 



rainfall in some localities. For ripening, sugar cane is benefited by 
dry and cooler weather and a shortening of the days or periods of 
sunshine. 

In the sugar-cane district of Louisiana the summer temperature 
averages 81° F. and the frost-free season is over 250 days. As sugat* 
cane is cut in an immature condition in Louisiana, the longer it is 
left standing, the higher the sugar content. Growers formerly suf- 
fered much loss from the fall freezes, but with the pTBsent excellent 
warning service cane is allowed to stand until a forecast of a mini- 
mum temperature of about 26° or 27° F. is issued by the Weather 
Bureau. A large force of men is then put in the fields and all of the 
seed cane and as much of the mill cane as po^ible is windrowed. 
Sometimes a warning of damaging temperatures will result in wind- 
rowing of cane valued at over $10,000,000. 
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In competition with tropical cane-producing countries, I^ouisiana 
is at a disadvantage in many respects, not the least of which is the 
alternation of growing and dormant seasons. The tropical planter 
is free from the heavy expense involved in protecting the seed cane 
and the mill cane from frost damage, which causes diminished germi- 



Fia. 8. — Sngar cane is ^rown In effirht of the Southern States, much the largest 
acreage Doing T^oulslana, with Oeorgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and 
Texas tollowlng in the order named. Of the cane sugar produced In this 
country over 95 per cent Is made in Louisiana. The balance of the cane 
grown in the Southern States is used almost exclusively for sirup produc- 
tion. (Maps of Hawaii and Porto Rico are on a larger scale than that of 
the United Statee. Kauai is one of the HaVaiian Islands.) 
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nation of the former and inversion or ‘‘souring” of the latter. Fur- 
thermore, on account of the frost hazard in Louisiana harvesting 
time becomes a high-pressure period for the lal)or, since the planting 
cr windrowing must be done concurrently with the cutting, trans- 
porting, and milling. In most tropical countries the necessity for 
iinmecnate planting is not so urgent, in fact planting often extends 
over a period of five or six months. In countries like Java and For- 
mosa, where the “ seed ” is obtained from a crop of inmiature cane 
grown specially for the purpose, planting is done before the mills 
begin to grind and these two operations are therefore entirely di- 
vorced. This plan is impracticable in Louisiana for the obvious rea- 
son that planting would need to l>egin so far in advance of harvesting 
for the mill that the cane would sprout and be winter-killed. A por- 
tion of the crop is planted in the fall in advance of grinding but 
the planting material is mature and dormant cane. Until practical 
labor-saving devices are perfected, the harvesting season in Louisiana 
will continue to l)e a time when even the best efforts of all hands fall 
short of accomplishing the many taslcs in a satisfactoiw manner. 

Thus it is seen that climate is the principal limiting factor which 
restricts the successful production of sugar to certain well-defined 
areas in the United States. These arciis are southern Louisiana, 
southeastern Texas, and southern Florida. Up to the present, the 
industry is comparatively unimportant in the two latter fetates (figs. 
7 and 8) but an attempt is being made to promote sugar production 
in Florida. 

(xrowing sugar cane for sirup is not so restricted by climate, ow- 
ing to the fact that the noncrystallizable sugars which are present in 
immature cane are desirable m sirup. Cane is grown for this pur- 
pose in file majority of the counties in Florida, the eastern half of 
Soutli Cai’olina, (he southern half of Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi, central and northern Louisiana, and eastern Texas. 

Sugar-Cane Soils. 

Sugar-cane growing 'for sugar manufacture is confined almost 
altogether to the lower Mississippi Delta region of Louisiana, where, 
in addition to the long frost-free season, the soils are more suit- 
able than elsewhere in the United States. The Sharkey clay in its 
better drained phases is the principal sugar-cane soil in the sugar- 
producing aiv^a. Other important sugar-cane soils are the silt loam, 
silty clay loam, and clay members of the Iberia series, and tlie fine 
sandy loam and silt loam of the Olivier series. These are all soils 
of high natural fertility and have nearly flat surface features. 
Similar soils occur very extensively farther north in Mississippi and 
Arkansas, but the growing season there is considered t(M) short for 
maximum yields of sugar cane. Nearly all of these soils are very 
retentive of moisture, a feature of considerable importance for the 
sugar-cane plant, which during its period of rapid ^owth demands 
large quantities of water. Light soils and sanely soils are -quite un- 
suited for the production of sugar cane unless they are irrigated knd 
heavily fertilized. 

In addition to high natural fertility and water-retaining capacity 
of the top soil, it is es^ntial that the subsoil peiroit rapid drainage. 
A stiff, impermeable clay subsoil, particularly if near the surface, 
holds the water so that the plants will suffer from lack of aeration. 
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On some soils sugar cane will tolerate flowing surface water for long 
periods, but when the water is standing cane is more quickly injured. 
The soils of southern Louisiana are almost ideal for sugar-cane 
growing, a fact which compensates in some nieasure for its somewhat 
unsuitable climate. In contrast to these alluvial soils of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta, soils of volcanic origin are extensively used for sugar- 
cane jjroduction in many parts of the world, notably in Java and 
Hawaii. With irrigation and intensive fertilization such soils some- 
times yield a very high tonnage of cane. 

Of considerable interest is the recent attempts to utilize the muck 
and peat soils of the Florida Everglades for growing sugar cane. 
The better-drained muck soils, found mostly near Lake Okeechobee, 
support a very rank growth of cane, but it remains to be seen 
whether this luxuriant vegetative growth will yield juices rich in 
cane sugar over a series of years. No doubt slow maturing varieties 
of cane will eventually be foiind more appropriate for these highly 

t )roductive muck soils. The peat or saw-grass ” land, of which the 
nilk of the Everglades is formed, has not, up to the present, shown 
promise by the methods now employed. 

The small patches of sugar cane for sirup making in the Gulf 
States are nlanted mostly on soils naturally very productive, such 
as alluvial lands along streams, depressed areas where the soils arc 
dark, and the more fertile uplands. It is generally known, however, 
that a lighter colored and a better <juality sirup is produced from 
cane grown on light-textured, well-drained soils, such as the sandy 
loam and flue sandy loam types f)f the Norfolk, Tifton, and Kalmm 
series. 

DrainaMe and Irrigation of Cane Lands. 

The high j)roportion of clay in the alluvial soils of the Mississii^pi 
Delta prevents a rapid downward percolation of watei*, and makes 
the closest attention to proper drainage a matter of great importance. 
Drainage is accomplished hy means of open ditches which are waste- 
ful of land and expensive to maintain, but cnving to the character of 
the soil and the absence of sufficient fall it is very difficult to prevent 
tile drains from silting up. It would be almost impossible to over- 
drain the plantations, and improper balance of water and soil is 
usually traceable to errors in the direction of inadequate drainage. 
The frequent torrential downpours must not be allowed to accumu- 
late and stand on the fields, a condition which is sometimes due to 
inadequate ditches, but more often to neglect in keeping existing 
ditches clean and in working order. 

* Notwithstanding the fact that irrigation plants could be installed 
on Louisiana plantations perhaps more cheaply than in almost any 
other cane region, many planters are content to rely on rainfall and 
are reluctant to make "the necessary investment in pump, syphon, 
and irrigation ditches to raise the water over the levee and distribute 
it over the fields. Wliere irrigation has been employed in Hawaii, 
Javk, Formosa, Egypt, British India, Peru, Mauritius, and southern 
Porto Rico, it has almost invariably been found to pay. Of course, 
in many places irrigation is absolutely essential owing to arid condi- 
tions, but even where rainfall is ample in annual volume, but un- 
evenW distributed, the certainty of providing water at critical times 
is sufficient justification for providing irrigation where the outlay is 
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not large. Since about 85 per cent of subnormal crops in Louisiana 
are attributable to drought, tlie l>eneHt to l)e derived from irrigation 
is apparent. 

Owing to the immensity of the undeitaking, the drainage of the 
Everglades has not advanced to the point where immunity from 
inundations has been attained. It is hoped that this danger will l)e 
overcome, as work on the great drainage canals is progressing stead- 
ily. These canals are expected to furnish a source of >vater during 
periods of drought, and hei*e, as well as in Louisiana, the flat char- 
acter of the land offera no unusual difliculty in the opemtion of either 
drainage oi* irrigation systems, once the proper water level is estab- 
lished and maintained. Irrigation is not employed in the small scale 
operations in connection with growing cane for sirup. 

Sugar-Cane Varieties in the United States. 

The principal varieties of sugar cane planted in Louisiana are the 
Louisiana Purple, Louisiana Kihbon, and D-T4, the last l)eing an im- 
proved seedling variety of erect habit obtained in Deniarara by ger- 
mination of the minute seeds occasionally produced by some varieties 
of cane under the 2 ^w)per conditions. All varieties at present grown 
in the South on a large scale for manufacture of sugar are of the 
wide-leaf, thick-stalk, and relatively soft and juicy type, belonging 
to the species Sacchanim o’ffieiruiru'ni. Up to now the^ varieties have 
given reasonably satisfactory results, but it has become increasingly 
api)arent during the past few years that production is declining in 
some districts on account of susceptibility to disease. Considerable 
apprehension was caused during tlie ^winter of 1922-23 on account of 
an unusual degree of seed-cane detenoration caused by rot-producing 
organisms, and increased infection of the growing plants by the or- 
ganisms causing root disease and by mosaic ” has been very notice- 
able. The varieties now grown are neither immune to these diseases 
nor A^ery tolerant of the injurious effects caused by them. Varieties 
which ai*e immune, or at least i^esistant to root disease and mosaic, 
are being grown in this country experimentally and may prove to be 
acceptable for commercial sugar production, but this point has not 
yet been demonstrated. 

In growing cane for sirup on the numerous and scattered one 
and two horse farms of the Gulf and adjoining States, a slendet- 
stalk tyjje of cane has lately come into prominence. Varieties of 
this type are similar to the Uba, grown in Natal for sugar manu- 
facture. The stalks are intermediate in size between those of 8(U> 
charum officiruimvi and the so-called Japanese forage cane. These 
varieties of the Uba type probably were originally cultivated in 
southeastern China, and for convenience should be called ‘‘ Chinese ” 
canes. The Ca^na-10, grown in Georgia and Florida, is of the 
Chinese type, llie Chinese canes are, as a rule, slow maturing and 
in our climate have not up to now been used to any great extent 
for sugar production, owing to the presence in the immature plants 
of relatively large percentages of other sugars (invert sugar) which 
tend to retard crystallization of cane sugar. For sirup production, 
however, the performance of Chinese varieties in comparison with 
varieties of 8. oifldnarum indicates that certain advantages may , be 
claimed for them. 
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1. In producing the first crop, i. e., the plant-cane crop, the 
planting expense for seed cane is a very lar^ item for the large- 
stalk varieties and only a moderately large item for the Chinese 
varieties. However, the harvesting and grinding expenses for 
Chinese varieties greatly exceed those for the large-stalk varieties. 

2. The yields nom the Chinese varieties exceed those from the 
large-stalk varieties, especially in the case of the stubble, or ratoon, 
crops. The yields from the large-stalk varieties rapidly drop off 
after the fii-st year, and the third crop (second stubble crop) usually 
ceases to be i)rofitable. With the slender-stalk varieties of the 
Chinese type the yield of the first stubble crop is usually as high as 
that of the plant-cane crop, and sometimes considerably higher. The 
second stubble crop, if well cared for, usually yields about as much as 
the plant-cane crop. 

3. The Chinese varieties are either immune or highly resistant to 
mosaic and to root disease, while the large-stalk varieties in common 
use are seriously affected by both of these maladies. 

The selection of proper varieties of cane for either sugar or sirup 
is of utmost importance to the planter, but unfortunately it is a 
point which usually does not receive proper consideration. Often 
existing varieties do not meet the requirements. Tliis is a task for 
the plant breeder, and will be briefly discussed under Improvement 
of sugar plants by breeding and selection,” page 203. 

Practices and Labor Requirements in Growing and Transporting 

Sugar Cane. 

The propagation of sugar cane differs from that of most field 
crops in that the planting material consists of sections of the stalk 
of the cane. This material required for planting constitutes a con- 
siderable portion of the previous crop, and thus involves a much 
larger planting expense than is required for most other field crops. 
Furthermore, in the United States and other countries in the tem- 
perate zones, a much greater amount of planting material must 
be used than in tropical countries because of deterioration during 
the dormant season. 

The cane plant is a perennial grass, Wliere conditions are favor- 
able the plants will sprout up from the roots after harvest for an in- 
definite number of yeai*s, depending on favorable climate, freedom 
from disease, and renewal of plant food. These successive crops 
secured without planting are called “ ratoon ” or “ stubble ” crops. 
In Louisiana the ‘‘ plant ” cane, or crop arising from the planting 
of seed cane, yields a higher tonnage than the succeeding crop of 
first stubble. It is not customary to permit a crop of second stubble 
to grow, although it is sometimes done. Due to the elimination of a 
large percentage of the stools by disease and other causes, second 
stubble yield a very thin stand. The heavy replanting necessary for 
filling of the empty spaces is not practicable, since it would result in 
a raigged or uneven stand and would interfere with the accepted 
practices for the renewal of plant nutrients by means of green ma- 
nures. Small patches of cane on virgin soil in southern Florida 
have been known to ratoon for 10 years or more. In commercial 
plantings on a large scale investigation usually shows that the fields 
claimed to have been ratooned for 10 or 20 years have been replanted 
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to such an extent that hardly any of the original plants remain. 
Thus, even in the Tropics on virgin soil of high fertility, it is to be. 
expected that the original plants will gradually disappear, owing 
to the accumulation of disease organisms and insect pests, the drain 
on mineral nutrients, and periods of unfavorable weather. 

Planting the Cane. 

Sugar cane in Louisiana is planted either in the fall or in the 
spring. For fall planting, the preparation of the land, or bedding, 
generally begins in late August and continues through the fall. 
It is temporarily suspended, either wholly or in part, during the 
latter half of September in order to harvest the corn, hay, and such 
other feed crops as have been produced. Planting begins about 
October 15 and continues unabated until the harvest or grinding 
season begins, when all hands and mules are used to rush the cane 
to the mills before freezing weather arrives. It is thus evident that 
there is considerable conflict in the demand for labor in the fall 
between the planting of cane and the harvesting of cane for the 
factory. 

For this reason spring planting must, from force of circumstances, 
be resorted to in many cases even though it is slightly more expensive 
and entails some very disagreeable field labor, due to a greater amount 
of rainfall at this season. There are some lands which, because of 
poor drainage or unusual soil conditions; are unsafe for fall plant- 
ing and so must be spring planted. Seed cane is very susceptible 
to injury if fall planted in soil which is either too wet or too dry. 
If planted in soil which is too wet there is danger of ‘‘ wet ” rot, 
while if the soil is too dry, the seed cane will dry out and shrivel, 
thus lowering its vitality and making it more suliject to decay 
from fungous invasion. This holds true whether cane is fall planted 
or windrowed for spring planting. The advocates of spring plant- 
ing claim an advantage in that the cane taken from the windrow 
can be examined and the inferior canes discarded before planting, 
thus making possible more perfect stands than are obtained when 
cane is planted in the fall. 

The cane is not thoroughly mature when fall planting begins, 
but because of a desire to get as much planted as possible before 
grinding commences there is a tendency to advance the date as far 
as can safely he done. Especially has this been true during recent 
years because of the labor sliortage. 


Table 3. — The hpenitUms covnnonly performed in preparing land for planting 
of cane, together with the a^res covered per dag and the man and mule labor 
required per acre} 





Acres per 

Days per acre. 

Operation. 

Men. 

Mules. 

day on— 

Clay soil. 

Sandy sod. 




Clay, i Sand. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Cap ol! 

2 

4 

9 ! 10 

0.29 

0.44 

0.20 

0.40 

.80 

.20 

.17 

Mciid, 4'4uitow 

1 

2 

2 1 2. 6 

.50 

1.00 

.40 

Harrow 

1 

2 

8 10 

.12 

.25 

.10 

.08 

Plow drains 

1 

2 i 

10 ! 12 

.10 

.20 

Shovel drains 

1 


10 1 12 

1 1 

.10 

.08 






Total man and mtile labor, in days per acre. . . 


L.. 

1.04 

1.89 

.86 



1 1 1 


' Avenge, man 0.95 day; mule 1.73 days per acre. 
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There is little dillerenee in either man or mule labor required per 
acre or unit for cultivating and harvesting sugar cane, whether the 
crop be spring or fall planted. Because of variations in soil types, 
there is, however, some difterence in the labor required in caring 
for the seed cane, the sandy soil adjacent to streams being easier to 
work than the stiller clay soils Iving farther inland. In caring for 
tlie seed cane the re<iuirements for spring planting average 90 per 
cent greater for man labor and 58 per cent greater for mule labor 
than the labor requirements for fall planting. In the preparation 
of the seed bed there is i21 per cent more man labor and 20 per cent 
more mule labor on the clay than on the sandy land. Presuming 
that half the cane crop is grown on sandy and half on heavy soil the 
average amount of labor recpiired for this class of work will be for 
man labor 0.95 day and for nude labor 1.78 days per acre (Table 3). 

Planting is performed with two crews of laborers, one stripping and 
cutting the seed cane and the other planting. The planting is <lone 



PLANTING SEED CANE IN GEORGIA. 


Fhj. a. — CoiiinuToial supir-caiit* <*oiiHli<ts of of cano stalka, which 

are laid In furrows and later covered by means of a plow or other suitable 
impleiueni. 

by men Avith 2-iniile plows opening the rows, passing up and down 
tfie roAv throwing the soil to each side, or perhaps with small middle 
busters doing the same work by passing once across the field; an- 
other man follows with a team and plow or block finishing up the 
furrow. The canes are usually thrown directly from the wagon 
into the furrow by two or three men called “droppers” (fig. 9). 
Following them are the “ whackei*s,” who cut or whack the crooked 
or extra Tong stalks into a number of nieces and see that the seed 
stalks lie straight in the bottom of the Led. Whacking is done not 
only to prevent the plows in the spring cultivation from catching 
the ends and ripping the entire cane from the row, but also to check 
the destruction of the seed by the cane borer. It is claimed by some 
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planters, however, that this means of checking the cane borer is 
<itfset by the added opportunity for entrance and encroachment of 
fungous and bacterial diseases. The whacking is performed by 
women, girls, or bojrs equipped with cane knives. After it has been 
whacked the cane is covered by throwing fo\ir furrows over each 
row. When the soil is dry, the rows are rolled with either a 2 or 
3 horse roller in order to retain the soil moisture. The last of 
the planting operations is the opening of the quarter drains, a system 
of open ditches, which are nwessarv liecause of the heavy rains of 
this region. 

The fall planting of cane, including stripping and cutting of the 
seed cane and hauling it to the place of planting, requires, on the 
average, 11.21 man and 6.8 mule days per acre. (>f this amount 
3.6 man days may be charged as harvest labor performed on the 
crop furnishing the seed, and 7.61 man and 6.8 mule days as labor 
directly to planting operations. 

Tablk I. — The size of crcivs and duty of each cretc for nork on seed vane and 

fat! planting. 


Operation. 


Uar vesting seed canc: 

Strip and cut 

Transporting seed cane: 

Load and haul 

Planting operations: 

Open row (2 times to row) 

Open row (1 time to row) 

Lay and wnaek 

Cover (4 times to row) 

Roll 

Flow an<l shovel drains 

Water hoy 

Total per acre— 3 groups o loperations. 


Crew . 

Tons 

per 

Acres 1 
per 

Days per 
acre. 

Total day- 
ptT acre. 



any. 

day. I 





Men.i 

Mules. 


, Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

M (lie. 

3 


10 

O.Hd i 

3.00 


*3.60 


4 

4 

10 

1 

.H3 1 

4.80 

J.80 

4.80 

4.W) 

1 

2 



.20 

.40 

' 


1 

2 


10 ! 

.10 

.20 



4 


io 

2..^ 

1.60 




' 1 

2 


2. 1 

.40 

.80 



' 1 

' 3 


24 1 

.04 

.13 



' 2 

2 

1 ' 

12 ' 

.17 

.17 



' 1 

li 

!* 

3.3 

.30 ! 

.30 

ini 1 

2 .oj 

1 i ! 

11.21 

1.80 

1 ! . 

i 



* The terms *‘men" arid “man “ arc used in showing labor requirements as a composite including men, 
women, and children. 

* This labor is charged to the crop fumisliiug the .seed. It is shown here h.- a jiurt of the labor wtiially 
Involved In the propagation jpf sugar cane. 


Seed cane for spring planting is wintered in windrows or mats. 
TThe method of windrowing is usually to cut ami throw the cane 
from two rows into a center furrow and then cover with two furrows 
to the row. Mats are similar to windrows except that more than two 
rows are thrown together. Spring planting is usually done in Janu- 
ary, Februaiy, and March, and sometimes even as late as April. The 
pi'eparation of the seed bed, as well as the planting of spring cahe, 
IS practically the same as for fall planting. The only real dinerene'e,' 
is the operation of removing the seed cane from the windrows. This 
is usually done by first scraping the dirt off with a plow, stubble 
shaver, or small road-grading machine, and then pulling the ^ed 
cane out of the bed with one mule hitched to a two-hooked implement 
called a monkey. 
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Tablk 5. — The size of crews and duty of each crew for work on seed cane and 

spring planting. 


OlXTlltlOfl. 


Harvesting seed cane: 

Cut and lay in windrows 

Storaj^opcrations: 

Cover (2 times to row) 

Hoe, cover butts and lips. 
Plow and shovel drains . . . 
Spring- 

Remove soil cover 

Full canes with monkey . . 

Shuck nut ! . . . 

Load and l)aul 

Planting operations: 

Open row (2 times to ro ) 

Open row ( 1 time tf) row ) 

Lay and whack 

Cover ( 4 Limes to row ) 

Plow and shovel drains 

Water boy 


Men.' Mules. 


Total days i)or ai rc- ;i groups of opera- 
tions 


1 


Days per Total days 

Tons 

Acres 

acre. per acre. 

per 

per 


day. 

day. 

Man. Mule. Man. Mule. 

1 

15 

1.25 

2.40 *2.40 


5 

.20 0.40 


5 

.20 


12 

.17 .17 


5 

.20 . 40 

8 

.75 

1.33 i.:« 

8 

.T.'i 

2.67 

8 

.75 

.5.3:1 5.3.3 JO. 10 7.63 



.20 . 40 


10 

.10 .20 

8 

2 

2.00 


2. .50 

I ..10 .80 


12 

.17 .17 



.:io ..30 :i. 17 1.S7 



15. 67 9. 50 





> The terms *^men " and “mar ” arc used in showiiig labor requirements as a composite including men, 
women, and children. 

* This labor is charged to the crop furnishing the seed. It is shown here as a part of the labor actually 
involved in the propagation of sugar cane 


Cultivation. 


The cultivation of plant cane extends through the spring and 
summer, from March to July for the native Louisiana cane, and into 
August for the variety known as D-74:. With the latter variety, be- 
cause of its upright liabit of growth, the rows do not close early 
and shade tlie centers well, and lienee later cultivation and hoeing 
are required in order to maintain soil moisture and prevent weed 

S rowth. With the exception of minor differences in cultivation, 
ue to variety planted, there is very little difference in the culture 
of spring and fall planted cane. 


Tahj.k U. — Thk' size of rrews, and duty of the crews, necessary in culti- 
vatiny a crop of syriny or fall yUinivd cane. 


('pcralhm. 


Brtr tjff (2 times to row) 

Drains: 

Plow 

: Shovel 

Hoeitnd scrape 

Harrow middles (1 time to row) 

Re-bar oil (2 times to row) 

Shovel drains 

Mold (2 times to row) 

List middles 

Hoe and grass out 

Drains: 

Plow 

Shovel 

Cultivate: 

Disk (1 time to row) 

Shovel (1 time to row) 

Shovd drains 

Plow middles (3 times to row) 

Plug drains 1 cent per row, $1 acre, contract 

Total days of cultivation labor on plant cane 
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With stubble cane there is no prepai’atory labor, the only field 
operations being tillage and harvesting. In the cultivation of this 
cane most of the operations are the same as those used in the produc- 
tion of plant cane. There ai^e, however, the additional operations 
of removing a part of the soil from above the cane roots, known as 
shaving the stubble, which is followed by an operation called dig- 
ging, which loosens up the soil about the* stubble. A specially con- 
structed machine is used for each operation. The labor normally 
required in these oj>eration8, together with that of opening drains, 
is noted in Table 7. 


^Pabi.k 7. — The operations of cultivntUm for .HtuhbJv vane in uihiitUm to those for 

planted cane. 


< >f>nnitlon. 


Times 

done. 


Crew. 


Men . Mules. 


AcTes 

per 

(lay. 


Days per acre. 


Man. Mule. 


Shave stubble (1 time to row) 1 

Dig stubble (I time to row) 1 

Shovel drains 

Additional labor as shown for planted cane in Table 6 


1 

1 

1 


2 

2 


6 

10 

12 


0.17 0.33 

.10 .20 


.08 

12.04 


S.72 


Total cultivation labor per piTo for stubble cane, 
days 


12.30 


6.25 


Fertilization and Rotation. 

The fertility of ilie alluvial soils of the Mi^issippi Delta is 
maintained by the application of commercial fertilizers and by plow- 
ing in green manures. Approximately half of the cane grown in 
Louisiana receives fertilizer of some kind. The application of com- 
mercial fertilizers, when used, varies from 400 to .600 pounds per 
acre for plant cane and somewhat more for stubble cane. A part 
or all of the commercial fertilizer for plant cane is applied in the 
row at time of planting. Should only a part of it be applied at the 
time of planting, the rest is used as a side application after the 
Hrst cultivation. Stubble cane is usually fertilized just following 
tlie first or second time it is barred off. 

It is the intention of the cane planter to sow about one-third of 
his crop land to peas each year, in order to furnish a green-manure 
crop which wdll improve the texture and fertility of the soil and 
thus aid in maintaining the yield of cane. The land intended for 
peas is usually planted to corn in the spring and the peas sown be- 
tween tlie corn rows at the last cultivation. The yield of corn is 
ordinarily low because the spacinff of the rows is the same as that 
for cane, which is 5 or 6 feet, ana the corn receives little attention 
owing to the labor requirement on cane, which comes at the same 
season. The advantages of planting com are that its culture pre^ 
pares the seed bed for peas, it produces a small amount of grain, 
it furnishes support for the peas, and the cornstalks, together with 
the pea vines, furnish considerable fall and winter x>asture for the 
mules. 

Frequently the nitrogen supplied by a crop of cowpeas is not 
quite enough to restore that removed by a plant-cane crop niid oite 
or two stubble crops. The deficiency is made up by applying 
nitrogenous fertilizers, usually in the form of cottonseed m^. 

On the light texturM soils of the sirup-producing sections heavier 
applications of fertilizers are made, often 800 to 1,800 pounds per 
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acre, except for the small patches of cane for which sufficient barn- 
yard manure is available or for which the land is especially en- 
riched by penning cattle on it previous to planting it to cane. 

Ordinarily, peas in the cane-producing sections of Louisiana do 
not produce a seed crop but are turned under and followed by plant 
(*ane. Although occasionally some hay is removed from land 
planted to peas, it is believed that the cost of the seed peas may 
safely be considered a direct charge against the cane crop, since the 
value of tlie hay so obtained is seldom worth more than the cost of 
harvesting. 


Tahlk 8. — The labor reijuired per acre for hauUnp, mixnip^ huuUnp to the field, 
and distribvtiiiff fertilizer irhen the raten of application are J/OO to dOO pounds^ 
per acre, respect i cel u* 


Operation. 

Crev . 

Acres per day. 

Days per acre. 

Men. 

Mules. 

1 

At 1 At 
4001bs. fiOOlbs. 

1 

1 

At 400 lbs. 

At 600 lbs. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Haul to farm, 4 tons a day 

2 

2 

20 

m 

0. 10 

0.10 

0.15 

0. 15 

Mix and sack, 5.7 tons a (lay 

•) 


28 

10 

.07 


.10 


Haul toflold 

T 

2 

50 

:>o 

.02 

.04 

.02 

.04 

nistribiitc 

1 1 

1 

8 

50 

50 

.08 

.10 

.08 

.16 

Total labor, all distributed at one time . 

1 

1 


.27 

.30 

. 35 

.'15 

Total if put out in two applical lon'< 


1 


.37 

.50 

.45 

. .)5 


Harvesting Cane. 

The usual harvesting operations ai*e stripping the leaves from the 
stalk, topping the cane, cutting it at the ground, and hauling to the 
station or factory. The time required for these opei'ations will vai'y 
with the yield, condition of cane, and the weather. The heavier yields 
will require slightly more labor per acre, but less labor per ton for 
haiwestmg. Harvesting of lodged or ci^ooked cane will also retard 
operations. In many sections it is the custom now to let cutting and 
stripping out on contract at 50 cents per ton, while in othei's all this 
wonc is done by day labor. 


Tablk 9. — Appi'ox'nnaie labor requirements for hurccstiny sugar cane per acre 
and per ton with rarging yields} 


Operation. 

Crew. 

Labor re- 
quirements 
per acre. 

Labor requirements 
per ton. 

With yield 
of 12 tons 
per acre.- 

With yield 
of 17 tons 
per acre. 

Men. 

Mules. 

Man 

day». 

Mule 

days. 

' Man 
days. 

Mule 

days. 

Man 

days. 

Mule 

days. 

Strip top. ay>d cut ' 

10 


7.17 


wVSI 


(LAI 


Hauu loftQ 

3 


1. 14 


.09 




Haul ; 

3 

12 

1.14 

4.56 

mm 

.37 


6.27 

Hoist and weigh* 

3 

1 

1.14 

.38 

.09 

.03 

.07 


Water boy j 

1 

' 

.38 

.38 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.02 

All operations j 

29 

14 

10.97 

5.32 

.00 

.43 

.65 

.31 


I The labor roquirements per acre do not change mateiialiy with increased yields, while, on a ton basis, 
the labor requirements per ton decrease as the ^eid increases, 
s Mechanical loaders are now used on many of the larger plantations, 
i Weigher, driver, and iorkman. 
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Character of Implements and Labor Employed. 

In the production of cane in Louisiana many special implements 
are used, including extra large plows and middle-nreakers, higli double 
cultivators, stubble shavers, and stubble diggers, and, on some phm- 
tutions, meclianienl loaders. Special hand tools of inexpensive de- 
sign are used to do the har- ^ 

vesting (fig. 10). "Where , 

sugar cane is a minor crop, ' \ i 

as is the case in the prin- / | | 

cipal sirup-producing sec- 1 7 H 1 

tions, the cultivating imple- U .■ * ■ j 

ments are practically the if ■ I 

same as for other crops. ■ 

In this discussion, labor- I ^ H j 

ers ai’ospokenof asmen. It » ■ W 

should be remembered, how- ■ W I I 

ever, that large numbers of i > fl ?■ . . 

women, girls, and boys are ' 

employed on cane plant a- ^ 

tions, the girls and boys ; | •, 

ranging in age from 15 to i ' 

IS years and drawing about _ j 

the same wage as women. i ; 

Such operations as strip- i 

ping, cutting, hoeing, shuck- , 

ing, whacking, and carrying 
water are usually performed ; 

by this tj'pe of labor. S ' 

The size of the crews for ! ; 

])lanting and other opera- j j 

tions may vary, depending ^ g 

on the acreage to be planted 
and the lime av’ailanle for 
the work. In this discus- 
sion the crews are treated S ! I 

on an acre basis. The num- ' 

ber of mechanical appli- I ' 

ances for handling cane also 
affects the size of crews. On 
w)me plantations the load- ic5r 

ing of wagons is accom- I — — 

plished with small hoisting implements for harvesting sugar cane. 
machines mounted on trucks, Fio. lO. — in. hHrvMtlnK Kuenr «ino tap loavPK nrp 

^ first stripped from the stnik by usinj? the back 

tOpOtJier with a gasoline en- of a eano knife, C. Sonietlmes the special tool 
£rine. the outfit heincr Hrnwn represented by A and B Is used for stripping. 

aDOUt the nelu by four mules. of the ground with tlie cun© knife. A hoe» 

The same machine, with "P«an<»n. 

somewhat different applia^s, is sometimes used instead of a mule 
and monkey for pulling- me seed came from the windrow. Small 
road-CTading machines are sometimes used for uncovering the wind- 
rowea seed cane and are also used for ooeninir drain ditimes. Tmc- 


Fio. 10. — In. harv<*«ting sugar cano the loaves an* 
first stripped from the stalk by using the back 
of a cano knife, C. Sometimes the special tool 
repreaented by A and B Is used for stripping. 
The stalk la then topped and cut off at the sur- 
face of the ground with tlie cun© knife. A hoe» 
D, may Ik? used for tlie latter operation. 


id seed cane and are also used for opening drain 
85813*— tBK 1023 12 


ering the 
ditches. 


Trac- 
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tors have replaced mules on some plantations in the performance 
of operations where the draft is great and the growth stage of the 
cane and the condition of the soil wdll permit. 

Total Labor Requirements. 

Field investigations made on the 1922 sugar-cane crop in Louisiana 
show that an acre of fall-planted cane receiving no fertilizer re- 
quired, on the average, 16.8 days of human labor and 9.45 days of 
mule labor from the time the seed stalks wei-e put in tlie ground up 
to the time of harvest. The human labor consisted of men, women, 
and childi’eri. Tlie harvesting operations, which include stripping, 
topping, cutting, loading, hauling, hoisting, and weighing, add 10.97 
days or human labor and 5.32 days of mule labor for a 17-ton-per- 
acre crop, making a total of 26.77 days of human labor and 14.77 days 
of mule labor to gi-ow and harvest fall-planted cane producing that 
yield. In qi-der to make these figures comparable to those whim fol- 
low on spring-planted cane, w'e must a<ld the time required to load 
the seed cane and haul it to the place of planting. This will in- 
crease the man labor 4.8 days and the mule labor 4.8 days per acre, 
making a grand total of 81.57 days of human labor and 19.57 days 
of mule labor per aci-u. 

Tahi.k 1». — i^ummury of man and mule labor per acre for fertilized and unfer- 
tilized mffur eane. 


[Days (if lab(»r wlitmii for cane harvesteti for the mill and for seed.) 


Operation. 


StoraRo, and trausportiiiR seed 

cane 

Fitting land 

Planting 

Cultivating 

Harvesting 

Labor per aero, unfertil- 
ized cane 


Cane for the factory. 

17 tons jier acre. ' 

1 

12 tons 

Fall- 

jilantod 

canc. 

Sfirlng- 

])lanted 

(«nc. 

per acre 
stubble 
cane. 

.Man. 

♦.MO 
.95 
2. 81 
12.04 
10.97 

Mule. 

4.80 

1.73 

2.00 

5,72 

5.32 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

10.10 

.9.5 

3.17 

12.01 

10.97 

7,ft3 

i.r,i 

1.87 

5.72 

5.32 



12.39 

10.97 

6.25 
5. 32 

31.57 

19.57 

37.23 

22.27 


11.57 


Cane fur seed. 


17 tons 
per acre 
plant- 
cane.^ 

12 tons 
per acre 
stubble 
cane. 

Man. 

Mule. 

Man. 

Mule. 

7.45 

6.21 



.95 

1. 73 



2.09 

1.94 



12.04 

5.72 

12.39 

6.25 

a a. 00 


K.40 

4.80 

26.43 

15i60 

20.79 

11.05 


(Addition for fertilized cane.] 


1 

Labor per acre, unfertilized cane 
Applying fertilizer 

31.57 

10.67 

37.23 

22.27 

23. .36 

11.57 

26.43 

15.60 

2a 70 

1L05 

.45 

..55 

.45 

.55 

.45 

.55 

.45 

.55 

.45 

.65 

Labor per acre, fertilized 
cane 

1 

32.02 

20.12 

37,68 

22.82 

23.81 

12. 12 

26.88 

1&15 

1 

21.24 

11.60 


* A YtTHgV IHU ItllU nprillK putlll.. 

* Composite of strippiitf and cutting for fall plant and cutting and laying in windrow lor spring plant. 
Loading and hauling Incmded in storage and transporting seed cane. 
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Cane planted in the spring remiired 16.16 days of human labor 
and 9.32 days of mule labor to plant and cultivate up to the time 
of harvest, if no fertilizer was used on the crop. Harvesting a 17- 
ton crop of spring-planted cane added 10.97 days of man labor and 
5.32 days of mule labor, making a total of 27.13 days of man labor 
and 14.64 days of mule labor per aero of spring-planted cane without 
fertilizer, lo this should be added the labor of windrowing the seed 
cane in the fall and removing it from the windrows in the spring, 
which can be called storage operations. Tliese operations add 10.1 
days of man labor and 7.63 days of mule labor, making a grand total 
of 37.23 days of man labor and 22.27 days of mule labor to produce 
and harvest an acre of unfertilized spring-planted cane. 

It required 12.39 days of human labor and 6.25 days of mule labor 
to cultivate an acre of stubble cane. To harvest a 12-ton crop of 
stubble cane required 10.97 days of human labor and 5.32 days of 
mule lal)or per aei*e. The total human labor per acre on unfertilized 
stubble cane thi-oughout the entire season was 23.36 days, while the 
mule labor totaled 11.57 days per acre. 

If fertilizer was used, approximately one-tliird of a day of man 
lalmr and a like amount of mule labor per acre was required, whether 
the cane was fall planted, spring planted or stubble (fig. 11). 


OATS OF MAN LABOR PER ACRE SPENT ON FIELD OPERATIONS OF 
PRODUCINO SUGAR CANE, LOUISIANA, 1922. 


FALL 

PLANTED CANE 


SPRING 
PLANTED CANE 


STUBBLE 

CANE 


MAN LABOR, DAYS PCR ACRE 



\Fitfing Land ^^^Sforing and Transporting Se9d j j^^ P/onting 
Cu/fi voting | | Fer *'iHzfng Y'::\ Harvesting 


t'lo. 11.- TIh* production of Hprinir-plaiited cane required over 6 dayt* more 
man labor than fall -plan ttoi cine, and atubble cane almut H day» letis laiior. 
It required ulmo.st twice hm much latior to etore, tranaplant,. and plant Nprintr 
caut^ UK It did fall cane. Stubble cane retiuired a little more lalwr for 
cultivutlon on the average than plant cane, but aomewhat lexa labor for 
harvcKtiug. 


Rates for Labor. 

Customarily, laborers are employed on cane plantations on a daily 
wage basis, the amount of pay wing governed by the kind of work 
that is performed. Before and after the harvesting and grinding 
season, field work is handled W local help that works on the planta- 
tion thn)ughont the year. During the harvesting and grinding 
season, there is a large influx of additional labor that helps in the' 
heavy rush of work which comes at that time. In general, all the 
laborers on the cane plantations during this rush period receive a 
daily wage from 25 to 75 per cent higher than wages paid during 
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tlio other seasons. In Table 11 is shown the trend of daily wages 
paid during the past seven j’ears for laborers during the grinding 
season (which corresponds to the harvesting season) and the re- 
mainder of tlie year. 


Tablk n. — Shon'iiiij the prrvnilinif phnitiition rateft for labor fht'ouph a series 
of years, yrouped as to class and season} 





During grinding/ 

Before and aftei grinding. 


^ <*ar. 


Men. 

Women. 

Drivers. 

Mon. 

' Women. 

Drivers. 

1916 



$1.25 

$1.00 

$1.50 

$0.80 

$0.^ 

$0.90 

1917 



1.25 

1.16 

1.50 

.90 

.70 

1.10 

1918 



2.26 

1.76 

2.50 

M.OO 

a.70 

2 1.40 

1918 






*1.25 

».80 

*1.50 

1919 



2.25 

1.75 

2.50 

1.25 

.90 

1.60 

1920 






2 1.40 

i *1.00 

*1.65 

1920 



2.25 

1.75 

2.50 

♦ 1.50 

1 M.IO 

< 1.75 

1920 






M.75 

^1.25 

f 2.00 

1921 



! 1.2.5 

1.00 

1.50 

i 1.00 

.80 

1.25 

1922 



1 .25 

1 

1.00 

1 1 

1.50 

! _J 

I I.IX) 

1 

.80 

1.25 


' Perquisiti's Kranted laborers not lncludc<l. 

* January lo April. 

* April to timo of gritidiiiK- 

* April to May. 

& May to time of jnrinding. 

Cost of Production. 


In the study of cane production and in showing labor used in the 
several ojieralions it lias been considered that harvest labor should 

COST, EJDCLUDING RENT OF LAND, OF PRODUCING ONE ACRE OF SUGAR 
CANE NOT FERTILIZED, LOUISIANA, 1922. 

APPROXIMATE COST PER ACRE IN DOLLARS 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


FALL PLANT 


SPRING PLANT 


STUBBLE 


WEIGHTED.' 

AVERAGE 


man labor mule labor 1' ! i SEED CANE 

Ullllllllll GREEN MANURE MACHINERY 

Fiu. 12. — The coet of prodiioingr nn acre of augrar cane is high compared with 
other field croim. -The large amount of hand labor lequired is largely re- 
h^ponHlbie for tniR. In addition, the coat of need cane in mrticulariy high in 
tne United States. The cost of labor does not include value of perqul- 
Kitea. Sometimes rent of cabin, land for garden, wood for fuel, etc., arc 
Kupplied free. Their values vary on diifereut plantations and at different 
times. 

only include the labor necessary to bring the cane to the point of ac- 
ceptance by the factory, whether it be the field hoist, the barge, or by 
wagon direct to the factory hoist. In this discussion, therefore, the 
labor in tlie factoiy has not been considered. The total cost qf .the 
manual labor neeessaiy to produce and deliver cane to the factory 
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is the larg^t single item of exiiense, and during 1022, for planted 
cane, constituted from 42 to 47 per cent of all expenditures, excluding 
the rent of land. In the production of stubble cane manual labor 
made up from 53 to 58 per cent of all expenses in production, exclud- 
ing land rent. As an average for all cane upon a plantation which 
consists of approximately one-fourth fall planted, one-fourth spring 
planted, and one-half stubble cane, manual labor made up in 1922 
from 48 to 52 per cent of all costs other than land rent (fig. 12). 

From the limited number of observations made in Louisiana upon 
the crop produced in 1922 the following table upon direct cost of 
production has been drawn up. (Such items of indirect cost as over- 
seeing, loss in procuring ana holding laboi*, perquisites given, and 
office expense are not included. Tlie data cover the growing of ap- 
luoximately 4,000 acivs of sugar cane. 

Tabi.e 12 . — Arerntje coat, ejtcluiiing land rent, of growing and harrratlng for the 
factory, 1 acre of aiigar cane on indlcidual yUintutiona in houiaiana, 1922} 


Itom. 

Fall 

plant. 

Spring 

plant. 

Stubblo. 

Weighted 

average.* 

Man labor > 

S ; i 0. 46 

$46. 54 

129.20 

$36.10 

Contract labor 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Mulo labor • 

13.66 

17.82 

9.26 

13.00 

Sw’d caiio 

21.00 

27.00 

12. 15 

Gram nianuro— peas 

2.41 

! 2.43 

i .42 

1.02 

Machinery * 

4.96 

4.96 

4.96 

4.9 tt 


Total— unfertlll86d 

83.11 

99.75 

43.84 

69.11 


Fertllif.er - 

4.34 

i 4.34 

6.17 

3.26 

Man labor for fcrttllr.lng 

.36 

.36 

.56 

.66 

.Mule labor for fortilizing 

.44 

;44 

.44 

.44 


Total— fertilized 

00.43 

105.09 

63.01 

76. 39 


Average vleid — ton.s 

17 

32 

' 17 

12 

14 J 5 

Ca^t per to‘i 

1 S 6.18 

1 

$4.42 

$6.08 


1 


> ExcliisivG of ov'orhottd supervision and interest on investment in land. 

' 2 Asdiining oiio-fourlh in fall-plant, one-fourth in spring-plant and one-half in stubble. 

> Man labor at 11.23 per day and mule labor at S0.80 per day. Value of perquisites not included. 


The labor and machinery costs in Table 12 include only that portion 
used in production, and do not include any factory labor or equipment. 
At the usual rates of planting it requires 4 tons of seed cane per acre 
for fall planting and approximately 5 tons of seed cane per acre for 
spring planting. To keep about half of the cane acreage in plant- 
cane each year consumes, tlierefore, a considerable portion of the crop. 
About 15 per cent of the total cane yield is used for seed each year. 

Transporting the Cane to the Mill. 

Sugar manufacture from cane in the United States in competition 
with other sugar-producing countries is feasible only by operating 
at high efficiency, and this is possible only by extensive operations, in- 
volving the investment of half a million or more dollars in the rail- 
road and mill (figs. 13 and 16). To supply such a mill the cane must 
be the main crop on an extensive area, 5,000 acres or more, near 
the factory. The manufacture of sugar from cane is therefore an 
industry not adapted to sections where soil and climate are not well 
suited to making sugar cane the main crop. When the cane is ready 
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to harvest it must be cut, stripped, topped, and transported to the 
mill in the shortest possible space of time, and tliis requires a co- 
ordination of big-scale operations not approached bv any other agri- 
cultural enterprise. The necessity for speed is urgent in Louisiana 
and other temperate zone countries, because of the danger of frost 
and the consequent invei’sion of cane sugar. In tlie Tropics, the same 
efficient transportation to the mill after cutting is necessary, because 
of the activity of ever-present microorganisms which cause inver- 
sion at a rapid rate in warm climates, once the cane has been cut and 
ceases to carry on its normal physiological functions. 

These facts impose the necessity for organization of a transporta- 
tion system and a rigid discipline in all related activities comparable 
in its efficiency to the service of supply in a modern army. Field 
superintendents receive their orders for cutting from the supervising 
field manager, who in turn must cf)Opornte with the mill adminis- 



RAILROAD BRIDGE ON A SUGAR-CANE PLANTATION. 


Fi(i. i;{. — The cost of building private railways Is a larjic* item of expense In 
8UM;ar*t;aiie production. 

trator. If, for instance, tlie pi-ccrnsher in the mill should break 
down, this intelligence must be communicated without delay to the 
remotest field where cane is being cut to prevent an accumulation 
of loaded cane trains in the mill railroad yards. The cut cane would 
spoil even after a short delay in milling operations. Roads m\ist be 
maintained in condition to enable heavily loaded carts or wagons 
to paK from the fields to the railroad sidetracks in an orderly pro- 
cession. The railroad traffic manager must keep the loaded cane 
trains moving to the mill and provide “ empties ” where needed, 
despite the traffic accidents which are bound to occur on the unbal- 
lasted and sometimes portable tracks, which are used everywhere 
except for the main lines. 

Among the factors mentioned at the beginning of this discussion 
was the necessity for close proximity of land to the mill. Economic 
operation demands that the fields be not too distant on account of 
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the time consumed in making lung hauls, the extra fuel burned in 
making these hauls, and the extra investment in trackajro and rolling 
stock necessary. The ideal arrangement is for the mil! to be placed 
at the center of an approximately circular feeding area with the 
public railroad passing near the sugar-storage warehouse of the 
mill. This arrangement is often inteMei'ed with by local conditions, 
such as the presence of swamps, lakes, rivere, and land unavailable 
or unsuited for cane cultivation. 

The Labor Situation. 

The Louisiana planter is confronted with an emergency in the 
farm labor situation to-day. Sugar cane is a crop that requires a 
vast amount of hand labor. The sugar plantations of the South 
weie originally worked by slaves. Since the Civil War the labor 
problem lias in successive stages liecome more acute until at present 
it may be truthfully characterized as the problem for which, more 
than for any other, a solution is urgently needed. The labor con- 
ditions of to-day result from the competition between the northero 
manufacturer and the southeim planter, and the planter is unable 
frequently to attract and hold labor in the face of inducements 
offered by the manufacturer. Migration from the southern farm 
to the northern factory has therefore been going on at an increasin^i 
1 ate for several years. No labor-saving machinei'v of sufficient prac 
ticability has come into use to coiii{)ensate for this loss. The solu- 
tion may lie in the direction of breaking up^ the plantation into 
small private^ owned farms, as in the beet sections. 

Moreover, Louisians comes into competition with countries where 
labor is almost unbelievably abundant and cheap. THiile the wage 
scale in Cuba, Porto Rico, and other West Indian islands has ad 
vanced dining the past few years, it is still below that in the United 
States. The Philippine laborer gets from one-fourth to one-half 
the wages of the southern negro, and the coolies of Java and For- 
mosa, drawn from an almost inexhaustible supply, receive from one- 
tenth to one-fifth the amount paid in Louisiana. It should be stated, 
however, that this difference is compensated in some measure by the 
fact that Malay labor is not so efficient as our negro, and that the low 
price paid to the more capable Chinese coolies on Formosan planta- 
tions IS partially offset by the poverty of their soils as compared with 
ours. 

Diseases of Sugar Cane in the United States. 

It is not possible in the limits of- this article to mention all thf 
fungous, bacterial, and other diseases of sugar cane reported as 
occurring in the United States. The presence of these diseases cob^- 
stitutes one of the hazards which confront the cane growers, coor- 
dinate in its effect with unfavorable weather or adverse economic 
conditions. Not all of the serious diseases of cane are yet present 
here, and it is to be hoped that owing to the quarantine regulations 
now in force, with the cooporation of American cane growers, cer- 
tain cane diseases of other sugar regions will be excluded. Among 
the diseases not present here, which serious^ curtail production or 
add to the cost or production elsewhere, are l^reh, Fiji disease, gum- 
ming disease, downy mildew, smut, and rust. Some of these destruc- 
tive diseases have necessitated a complete change of varieties, impor- 
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taut clianges in cultural practices, and minor modifications in milling 
methods. 

On account of our temperate climate with its annual alternation 
of growing and dormant periods for the cane plant, it is possible to 
classify cane diseases into those which exert their ^atest influence 
on the growing crop, and those which affect the seed cane during the 
winter while it is banked or lying in the ground. Injury due to the 



EFFECT OF MOSAIC DISEASE ON STALKS OF A VEBT SUSCEPTIBLE 
VARIETY OF SUGAR CANE. 


14. — ^Mosaic Is one of the many infectious diseases of sugar caue In 
America. The Injurious eifect of mosaic is somewhat similar to the effects 
of soil poverty or drought ; the slight stunting of the plants in many cases 
Is overlopked by plahters. In the illustration a healthy stalk Is shown in 
the center for comparison. 
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latter type of disease is more readily computed than the former. 
The amount of seed cane necessary to obtain a good stand in this 
country, as compared with tropical countries, is an index of the injury 
caused by the disease organisms which work during the dormant 
period. In the Tropics, where the dormant period is almost negligi- 
ole, 1^ tons of seed per acre will produce a good stand. In Louisiana 
4 to 6 tons of seed are requireci, largely on account of destruction 
of “ eyes’^ by various fungi and bacteria. Improved methods for 
storing the seed cane, and attention to the possibility of spread of 
infection in windrows, would certainly diminish tKis annual loss 
of 350,000 to 500,000 tons of cane. 

,Of the diseases affecting the growing crop, the root disease, the 
mosaic disease, and the leaf-spotting. diseases maybementioned. Koot 
disease, in which, the young root tips ai^ invaded and killed by fnngi^ 
until the roots are so reduced as to lie unable to supply the plant with 
nutrients or provide anchorage, is generally considered responsible 
for the failure of stubble crops hero. The parasitic organisnis sur- 
vive in cane trash and soil of cane fields, so that direct metliods of 
control are not practicable. Since some varieties, such as some of the 
P. O. J. seedlings from the Pasoerqean, East Java, Experiment Sta- 
tion are resistant to this disease, the root disease problem must even- 
tually be solved by substitution of these or similar varieties of cane. 

The mosaic di^nise is a good illustration of the effect of careless 
importation of sugar-cane varietie>s from foreign countries. This 
destructive disease, which affects corn, sorghum, and millet, as well 
as sugar cane, must have been intixulucod into the United Stated about 
JO yeai-s ago. Careful records of its occuri*ence here, dating from 
1019, when it was first ob.served in Louisiana, j)rove tliat it has spi^ead 
from definite local points at an astonishing rate since that time. 
Mosaic disease causes destruction of the clilorophyl, or green coloring 
matter of leaves, and consequent stunting of the plants (fig. 14). 
Notwithstanding the efforts of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and State agricultural agencies, this disease has been i)rac- 
tically ignored bv cane planters everywhere, except in the peninsular 
section of Florida, wdiere destruction of diseased plants, made com- 
pulsory by the Florida Plant Board, promptly and effectively 
stamped it out at the eight infected centers. Elsewhere, with the ex- 
ception of a few small areas, the disease is now beyond control. Sev- 
eral varieties of sugar cane are known to be immune to it, however, 
and although the known immune varieties are not suitable for Louisi- 
ana, one^or them is now being extensively grown in Georgia. 

Insect Pests of Sugar Cane. 

The primary insect pest of sugar cane in the United States is the 
sugar cane moth borer {Diatraea saccJuiralis cvarnhidoide.fi). As 
indicated by the name," the ‘M[)orer’\i8 the larva of a moth. The 
exact date of its appearance in the United States is unknown. It ap- 
pears to have been first noticed in the Parish of St. John the Baptist^ 
La., in 1865. It is probable that the pest was introduced in ship- 
ments of cane either from the West Inaies or South America. 

The injury to cane by this insect consists of tunnels about an eighth 
of an inch in diameter and sometimes several feet long made by 
the larva in the interior of the stalk (fig. 15). For the most part 
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the injury is not readily noticed as the cane leaves remain green. 
Sometimes, however, in the case of young plants, the injury is so 
severe that the death of the plant occurs within a few days after 
it has been attacked. The insect passes the winter in the larval stage 
within its host. It is therefore important to plant only borer-free 

I - seed cane if possible. The ma- 

ture insect emerges in the spring 
to start another generation. 
Four or five generations occur 
annually in Louisiana. It has 
been computed that the loss in 
production of sugar upon one 
Louisiana plantation because of 
borer infestation amounts to 
1,000 pounds per acre. 

Certain parasites of the moth 
borer are found in the “ trash 
leaves, or ‘‘ shucks,” left on the 
fields after cutting the cane. It 
is recommended that instead of 
burning this debris, it be lightly 
covered with earth in the fall 
and plowed under in the spring. 
This practice allows the para- 
sites to winter over successfully 
and attack the moth boix'rs the 
following season. 

It has been demonstrated by 
the Department of Agriculture 
that the borer larvie within 
seed-cane stalks can be killed by 
treatment with hot water for 
20 minutes at 52° C. without 
injuring the cane. This treat- 
ment is practicable for treating 
seed cane previous to shipping 
into noninlesled territory. Hot- 
water treatment of seed cane on 
a large scale for field planting 
has l)een tried; in addition to 
eliminating the borer, it stimu- 
lated the cane to earlier germi- 
j nation and more rapid growth. 

I The sugar cane mealybug 

INJURY TO CANE STALKS BY BORERS. {Pgeudococnts calciolatim) has 

Fig. 15 . The Hunar-cane borer penetrates the wide distribution in the 
caue atalk and remains within the stalk un- ui&tiiuuvion in tne 

til it re«che» maturity. It then emerjtes and ImiteCl otateS, being partlCU- 



Fig. 15. The Huirar-cane borer penetrates the wide distribution in the 
caue stalk and remains within the stalk un- ui&tiiuuvion in me 

til it reachea maturity. It then emerites and ImiteCl otateS, being partlCU- 

"t larly abundant in the important 
« MiiRie sugar-growing parishes of Lou- 

isiana near New Orleans. It is present, however, in all of the other 
parishes where sugar cane is grown on large areas and in Georgia 
and Florida as wml. The colonies of this insect may be recognized 
by the presence of white woolly patches situated usually on the 
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stalks in the vicinity of “eyes ” where they arc protected by the leaf, 
sheaths. Wlien infested cane is cut for aeed the colonies remain in 
this position and frequently the insects increase in numl)er8'to such 
proportions that the tender eyes arc killed by their feeding. Feeding 
is accomplished by sucking the juice from the tender growth. Many 
of the stunted plants in badly infested fields of young cane have been 
checked in growth by the mealybug. The insects are distributed to 
uninfested territory on seed cane. An intimate relation between the 
mealybug and the Armntine ant has been proved. The mealybugs 
inercase enormously wien tended and protected by this ant. Elimi- 
nating the ant by poison bait therefore reduces the mealybug in- 
festation. It has recently been shown that seed cane can be completely 
freed of the mealybugs by immersion of the cane in water at 52° C. 
for 20 minutes. Spread of the pest into new territory may be 
prevented in this way. 

Manufacture of Sugar from Cane. 

The juice is extracted from the cane by means of heavy steel 
horizontal crusliers and rollers driven by powerful steam engines. 
The cane passes first between two crushers^ which are rollers with 
interlocking teeth of various design on their faces. Here the cane 
is pressed into a mat of even thinness. It passes by means of an 
endless carrier to the first set of rollers winch arc arranged in a 



A TYPICAL CANS MILL. 

Fig. 1«. — ^The d<»ve]opmeiit of the’ modern cane mill has kept pace wltk the 
moat progrefieive of Industrial enterprises. The efficiency and capacity of 
these mills have been greatly Increased In recent tlme8. 

noup of three — two below and one above. In most modern mills 
there arc three to four such groups of rollers arranged in. tandem.. 
As the mat of cane passes in a horizontal direction from one set to 
the next, it is sprayed with hot water to dilute the remaining juice 
and focilitate a more complete extraction. After passing the last 
roller the mat of extracted cane fiber, or bagasse, is carried on an>- 
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otlier endless conveyer to driers or directly to the furnace, where 
it is used for fuel to operate the mill (fig. 16). 

The juice flowing downward from the sets of rollers is first 
strainea to remove suspended matter. It passes through a juice 
heater, where tlie temi^erature is raised to 190-200° F., thence into 
settling tanks. After about one-lialf hour the fairly clear juice is 
drawn off, leaving a deposit of diH in the bottom, of the tank. The 
juice is further clarified by the addition of lime. Sulphurous acid or 
other chemicals may also be used, depending on the methods followed 
in individual mills. All methods have for their purpose the precipi- 
tation of impurities, which are afterwards filtered out, or the decom- 
position of reducing sugars into organic acids. The settlings and 
scums from juice heaters and settling tanks are treated separately, 
and the clear liquor recovered from them is added to the main body 
of clear juice, which is evaporated to sirup uiid(‘r partial vacuum in 



MAKING SIRUP ON A SMALL FARM. 

Fi({. 17. — Thp old-time sirup mill Is still to Ih‘ found in the Southern States. 

Tho rollrrs nro opera tod by means of mule** and the juice is evaporated to 
Blrup In the open kettle. There are now many modern mllla In which steam 
or electric power Is used and Improved forms of evaporators are employed 
in mnkini; cane sirup. 

the so-called “ effects.” The sirup may or may not be further clari- 
fied and filtered at this point, depending on details^ of the process 
used. It now passes into the vacuum pans where it is boiled at low 
temperatures under greatly reduced atmospheric pressure. After 
lung-continued boiling the sirup becomes very thick and concen- 
trated, due to evaporation of water, and small crystals of sugar be^rin 
to appear in the heavy viscous liquid. These crystals grow in size 
with the introduction from time to time of fi'esh sirup. Wlien the 
crystals are of proper size the magma of crj'stals and mother liquor 
known as “massecuite” is passed on to the centrifugals, where the 
next operation of separating crystals from the mother liquor (molas- 
ses) takes place. Usually the molasses is not entirely exhausted of 
sugar and is returned and boiled again in the vacuum pan, either 
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alone or with the addition of fi-esli sirup. The process may be re- 
peated several times. 

The centrifugal machines, of which there are usually a lar^ num- 
ber, known technically as a “ battery,” consist of vertical cylindrical 
baskets inclosed in jackets. The sides of the baskets are perforated 
and in addition are lined with hne-inesh wire-gauze strainers. The 
baskets are ravolved at high speed and the molasses is thrown out 
against the sides of the outer jacket and draps into a gutter below. 
Tlie crystals are retained in the baskets and are washed quickly with 
water while revolving to remove the film of molasses. The sugar is 
scraped with paddles from tlie sid^ of the baskets as thev revolve 
and is carried through tubes to driers, then to a spout where it is 
bagged or barreled. 

Ine entire process of sugar manufacture from cane is subject to 
great variation of details, imt all methods are based on the above 
fundamental principles. Sugar produced in this manner varies 
greatly in the amount and nature oi impurities still contained. Those 
of high [mrity, polarizing as high as 99.6 at 30° C., are sometimes 
sold as diract consumption sugara. Others containing greater 
amounts of glucose, ash, and organic impurities are sent to refineries 
for further purification. The by-])roducts of a cane factory, derived 
principally from bagasse and molasses, will be discussed under “ By- 
products of sugar manufacture.” 

Manufacture of Sirup. 

The manufacture of table sirup, as it is carried on in the South, 
requires only a small investment in equipment, consisting usually 
of a small three-roller mill driven by an internal combustion en- 
gine and an open evaporating pan placed over a furnace and heated 
by means of a wood fire. The cane juice is first settled and the fairly 
clear liquid is then introduced into the pan and evaporated to sirup. 
During evaporation the juice is continually skimmed and certain 
impurities are removed, but usually no chemical clearing agents 
are used ([fig. 17). 

Extension of the market for cane sirup has been retarded by the 
fact that, as it is produced by a large number of individuals on a 
relatively small s<rale, the simp has varied greatly in quality. 
Furthermore, cane sirup evaporated to fairly high density will 
crystallize, while on the other hand sirup of sufiicientlv low density 
to prevent crystallization inevitably ferments unless heated and pre- 
served in air-tight containers. Correction of these difficulties will 
materially assist in increasing the market for cane simp. 

Crystallization of cane sirup is due to the presence of too neat 
a proportion of sucrose or cane sugar and may be prevented by a 
process recently developed in the Department of Agriculture. This 
consists of using invertase, an enzyme obtained from yeast, in such 
manner as partially to invert cane sugar, thereby produci^ a mixture 
of cane sugar and invert sugar of increased solubility. partially 
inverting the cane sugar in cane simp by this method it is also pos- 
sible to produce a noncrystallizing sirup of such high density as to 
greatly minimize the danger of fermentation. This last procedure 
IS recommended for sirup shipped in barreb or held in bulk during 
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warm weather. The process is also advantageous for preventing 
crystallization of sirup of moderate density packed in cans. The 
value of the method has been demonstrated in commercial practice. 
The cost for invertase is approximately one-half cent per gallon of 
sirup. 

For the purpose of producing sirup of uniform quality the or- 
ganization of cooperative associations offers attractiA^e possibilities. 
A movement in this direction has been fostered during the last year 
by the farm bureau federations in a number of Southern States. 
Except in localities where a large amount of cane is available within 
easy hauling distance, a cooperative mill is hardly feasible. The 
most practical plan for most sections is to deliver finished sirup at a 
central blending plant, the sirup from the various individual pro- 
ducers being there mixed on a sufficiently large scale to insure uni- 
formity of the various gi'ades. The sirup can also be given such 
fui*ther treatment as is practicable. Experimental work indicates 
the feasibility of filtering the finished sirup at the central plant and 
by this means improving the quality of low-grade sirup. 

Extension of the market for cane sirup would make profitable 
for the farmer an increased acreage of sugar cane, which is highly 
desirable in view of the need for greater diversification of crops in 
the South. 

Factors Influencing Sugar-Beet Culture. 

The commercial production of sugar beets depends upon soil, 
topography, climate, water supply, drainage, and seepage. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing natural factors wliich may be considered of 
importance in selecting a locality for sugar-beet production, many 
other factors influence tlie production of this crop. Various pests 
and diseases have become so pnwalent in certain areas that successful 
beet culture is impossible. Among the agronomic factors affecting 
beet production may be mentioned crop rotations, especially their 
influence upon soil fertility, date of plowing, preparation of seed bed, 
(late of planting, thinning, and other operations, as well as the 
application of fertilizers and the care exercised by labor in perform- 
ing the various operations involved in the growing of the crop. The 
sugar-beet areas of the United States lie in part within humid 
regions, dependent upon rainfall, and in part within the semiarid 
and arid regions, Avhere most of the crop is grown under irrigation. 

Effect of Weather on Sugar-Beet Culture. 

While the temperature must be sufficient to keep sugar beets 
growing, it has been found that moderate temperatures and long 
hours of daylight are necessary to produce a high sugar content. 
Beets are very sensitive to frost when young, but can stand rather 
cold weather as they approach maturity. The crop should have a 
growing period of about five months. 

The sugar beet requires for its dcA^elopment and growth a uni- 
formly warm and moist soil and a warm atmosphere during the 
early and middle portions of its -^growing period. Cooler weather 
with large diurnal variations in temperature is needed during the 
ripening period. 
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The most successful beet districts in the United States are in the 
regions where the mean temperature during the summer months is 
not far from 70° F. Figure 18 shows the Iwlt in which tlie mean 
summer temperature is between 67° and 72° F. It will be noted 
that most of the sugar-beet factories are located in this belt. 

A uniform supply of moisture is needed for sugar beets, as drought 
retards growth, while excessive moist tire in the soil is followed for 
several days by a reduced sugar content of the beet roots. Com- 
paratively dry weather should prevail during ripening. In the 
Great Plains, Kocky Mountain, and intermountain regions the rain- 
fall is not sufficient to produce a satisfactory crop of beets and irri- 
gation is necessary. In these regions drainage as well ns irrigation 
is usually essential to success. 



Fio. 18. -Snjjnr boots tbrivo Ix'st in lomlltioH \^heiv tin* tomporaturo (luring 
the stimmcr mvernije of .lime, July, and August) does not vary greutly from 
70® F. Nearly nil the beet-sugar fuetorles in the United Staten are 
located between the iHothermn of 07 and 7-® F. Mummer temperaiiire. Owing 
to great vnriutlons in altitude in the \YeMtern Statea, the ahaded area in- 
cludea a wide range of climatic couditlonM in theae Statea. 

Sugar-Beet Soils. 

Soils have a marked influence in determining the extent of develop- 
ment and distribution of the sugar-beet crop. The chief beet-grow- 
ing centers east of the Mississippi River are in two well-defined areas. 
One of these is about Saginaw, Mich., the other extends from south- 
eastern Michigan across northwestern Ohio. These are mostly old 
glacial lake pbins which are flat or only slightly uneven in topogra- 
phy. They are characterized in large part by medium loams to heavy 
clays, dark gray to black at the surface and with gray mottled sub- 
soils becoming distinctly calcareous at depths of 2 to 3 feet. It has 
been found that the best average results with sugar beets are secured 
on the dark colored silt and clay loams, and it is pro^ble that these 
soils carry oyer 75 per cent of the crop. Similar soils occur in the 
smaller centers of production about Decatur, Ind., in shutheiustem 
Wisconsin, and in Hancock County, Iowa. 

Light colored^ better drained soils, and even light sandy types, are 
used to some extent for sugar-beet production, but in most cases their 
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use is incidentaL resulting from their occurrence in small areas inter- 
mingled with the dark soils. The yields are lighter and more vari- 
able than on the dark soils, although as a rule the percentage of sugar 
carried is higher. Muck soils also are used in a limited way, but 
they never have been rated among the best soils for sugar-beet pro- 
duction. Even if large yields are secured, this may be more than 
offset by a low sugar content. 

In the West a greater variety of soils are used for sugar-beet pro- 
duction. The industrv has been extended to a number of widely 
scattered areas,* each ot which has soils more or less peculiar to itself. 
In general, lighter textured soils are used there than in eastern areas. 
By far the greatest acreage is carried on sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams arid silt loams., with considerable development on clay loams. 
These soils are grayish brown to brown, or in a few cases dark brown 
in color, have fjiable subsoils and fair to good underdrainage. 
Sand types are not used to any extent because of their poor water- 
holding properties e^en under irrigation, and soils of heavy texture 
often have adobe-like nroperties which make them very difficult to 
liandle. Heavy soils also tend to accumulate harmful quantities of 
alkali. 

One of the essentials of su(*cessfu] beet production is high soil 
fertility. It is not only necessai*y tliat a satisfactory type of soil 
be selected for the growing of beets, but that the soil should be well 
supplied with available ])lant foods. The necessary plant foods may 
be supplied either in the form of stable manure, or of so-called com- 
mercial fertilizers, and green manure crops are lielpful. In many of 
the sections wliere beets ai‘e grown under humid conditions con- 
siderable quantities of commercial fertilizers ai’e used witli ap- 
pareiitly satisfactory results, but scarcely any fertilizer is used as 
yet in the irrigated districts. 

Oop Rotations. 

While beets may be grown for several years in succession it is a 
practice not usually followed, since it results in the accumulation 
of diseases and insect pests which eventually destroy or reduce the 
crop below a profitable basis. The systems of crop rotation vary 
with the locality and the individual farmer. For example, on farms 
where dairying is one of the principal industries, more attention is 
given to the pi*oduction of fee<ls of a certain type than upon farms 
where other kinds of farming are practiced. In general, beans and 
sugar beets rotate Avell in areas where both of these crops are satis- 
factorily grown. Potatoes and beets are successively rotated in sev- 
eral sugar-beet areas, but care must be taken to avoid the introduc- 
tion of potato scab {Oonpara scalded) since the same disease attacks 
both beets and potatoes. Small grains are satisfactory rotating 
crops, especially when grown after sugar beets. The tilth of the 
soil seems to be improved by the cultivation and harvesting of the 
beets, so that small grains ^rown after the beet crop will almost 
universally produce larger yields. 

In certain areas where crops giown in rotation with sugar beets 
are particularly successful they may become competing crops, and in 
some instances make it difficult to procure the required acreage of 
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beets necessary to operate a beet-sugar mill. Just as it is unwise to 
grow sugar beets after sugar beets for a long series of years, it is also 
unwise to grow continuously any one of the competing crops. Among 
the crops that most strongly compete with sugar beets under present 
conditions are beans, potatoes, and alfalfa, and in some instances 
the ^ain crops, especially corn. In general, the best results are 
obtained in the long run by growing crops in rotation, not only be- 
cause of the effect upon the soil and the prevention of the accumula- 
tion of dangerous diseases and insect pests, but also because by so 
doing more uniform and satisfactory marketing and price conditions 
may ne maintained. 

Production of Sugar-Beet Seed in America. 

In contrast to Sugar cane, beets for the lactory are grown from 
seed instead of from cuttings. The same care in selection of the 
planting material is required, for if the resulting crop falls below 
certain limits in sucrose content, it could not be worked up economi- 
cally at the factory and would be unusable for sugar manufacture. 
Thus poor beet seed results in greater loss than is the case with 
other crops in which diminished yield is usually the only result of 
inferior seed. Since variation in quality of oeets is permissible 
only within narrow limits, and since considerable technical skill is 
required in the selection of seed mother plants to maintain high 
quality, the production of seed is an operation which is not prac- 
ticable for individual farmers on a small scale. TTie beets from a lot 
designed for seed production are analyzed by removing representa- 
tive portions from individual beet roots without destroying the 
latter. The promising beets are then stored over winter and their 
progeny from seed are analyzed the second year following. Those 
not eliminated by this second test are stored and are planted out 
the fourth year to produce the “ mother seed.” This seed is planted 
the following spring, and the resulting beet roots or “ Stecklinge ” 
are stored and planted out the sixth year to produce marketable 
beet seed. Tlie types of beets used in the United States are for 
the most part those Known as Vilmorin and Kleinwanzieben (hg. 19^. 

Previous to the World War practically all ot the seed used in 
America came from the large beet-seed companies in Europe. Dur- 
ing the war the quality of seed from Europe deteriorated, and in 
addition much of it was found to be adulterated with stock-beet 
seed. This resulted in a considerable amount of seed being pro- 
duced, mostly by the increase of seed of European origin, by large 
beet-sugar companies in America. Since the close of the war the 
importers of European seed are again assured of seed of good 
quality, and importation has increased (fig. 20). Much of the 
seed produced here during the war was of good quality, but it is 
evident that it can be purchased abroad more cheaply, owing no 
doubt to the greater experience of foreign producers and availability 
.of cheaper Itmor in Europe. The advantages of a domestic supply 
of beet seed are obvious and were emphatically demonstrated during 
the war. It is almost needles to enumerate all of the advantages w 
a home supply of seed, but it may be pointed out that the require* 
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ments of the local beet-producing areas are very different. It is a 
recomized fact that in the improvement of cultivated plants by 
bi-eeding, many types are produced that are successful on some areas 
but not at all suitable for others. It is reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that beet types evolved for use in definite local areas would 
be superior to those imported from remote regions, even though 
the latter give approximately satisfactory results. 



A BEET SEED PLANT. 


produced the second season, the root belna iirown 
the flr^ year and planted out the following spring for seed pr^uctlon 
^iLi**Sli*S****^* h height of from 4 to 8 feet and each plant pio^ 

duces from several ounces to more than a pound of seed, depeudins uimn 
the season and upon the type of plant. ucpeuuing upon 
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Sugar. 

Practices in Growing Sugar Beets. 

In the gi'owing of sugar beets many of the implements used for the 
production of other crops are employed, such as plows, drags, har- 
rows, and the like. A few special implements are necessary if beets 
are to be grown continuously or on a commercial scale. The princi- 
pal special implements are the beet-seed drill, beet cultivator, beet 
lifter, and a special wagon fur hauling the roots to the factory or 
loading station. Beet-seed drills are usually constructed so that they 
will plant four tows at a time. The beet rows are usually from 18 to 
'22 inches apart and the drills are made so that they can be adjusted 
to the width of the row desiivd. Because of the narrow rows special 
cultivators are made for cultivating sugar beets. In planting beet 
.seed care should be taken to cover the seed to a uniform depth and to 
make the rows as nearly straight as possible. Many good stands of 
Wets are severely injured by cutting out beets when cultivating, and 

SVGAR-BBET SEED PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION. AND IMPORTATION. 
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Fig. 1:0. Thf iinantity of BiiKnr-boPt Rpcd WBPd In the United HtatoH Iihh In- 
rreiiHPd with the increaned acreage of beets planted. Until the oiithrenk 
of the World War pinctically all sugar-beet seed used In this- country was 
imported from Europe. With the outbreak of the war, sugnr-bef»t seed pro- 
duction was taken up and for several years the domestic supply was nearly 
half of the Unitt'U Status requirement. In 1S)22 the domestic production 
of beet seed was very small. (The quantity of seed used each year Is an 
estimate based on acreage sown and averages about 20 per cent less than 
the total of imports and domestic producthm. This surplus Is accounted 
for by acreage reseeded, stocks of seed on band, losses by deterioration, etc.) 



this is much more generally the case if the tows are not straight. 
In order to insure a uniform depth of jilanting, the seed bed should 
be rhorouglily prepared until it has a uniform firmness over its entire 
surface. 

Sugar beets are cultivated just as soon as the rows can be followed, 
mid tne beets are tlien blocked and thinned so that tliey will staiwl 
• >ne plant in a place at intervals of from 10 to 12 inches in the row. 
'J'he nlocking and thinning of the beet crop is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the production of a satisfactory yield. Many good< 
stands of Wets are permanently injured by blocking and thinning the 
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beets too far apart, or by improper thinning, so that two or more 
beets remain where there should oe but one. Sugar beets should be 
cultivated often enough to keep down all weed growth and<maintain 
a mulch over the surface of the ground. Occasional hoeings between 
the beets in the row are performed to keep the rows clean. Wlien 
the beet leaves cover the ground the crop is laid b}', and notliing 
further is required until the beets are full grown. Then samples are 
taken at random throughout the fields and tests made with reference 
to sugar content and purity. As soon as the sugar in the beet is 
greater than 12 per cent, and the purity coefficient is 80 or more, the 
beets are considered fit for harvesting (fig. 21). A purity coefficient 
below 80 indicates that the beets are not mature and that they should 
be allowed to remain in the groimd for a longer time before they are 
harvested. The weather conditions greatly influence the maturity of 



A FIELD OF BEETS READY FOR HARVEST. 

Fio. 21. — WTi^n RUfor bwtB are mature the foltaKe, tf uninjured. Is dense and 
han a yellowish tinge. The leaves and crowns of the beets, which are left 
in the field at harvest time, produce a large amount of stock feed. 

beets, the most satisfactory condition being cool nights and warm 
days. 

In harvesting the beets the firat operation consists of lifting or 
loosening them from the soil. Tliey are then thrown into piles or 
windrows. Usually from 12 to 20 rows of beets are used to make 
one row of piles or one windrow. After the beets are piled they are 
topped, ana again thrown in piles where the ground is free from 
leaves and other trash. In topping the beets they are cut at the 
point where the lowest leaves were attached. Tliis operation is usu- 
ally performed bv means of large straight knives, one stroke being 
sufficient to top a beet. After the beets are topped and piled they are 
loaded onto wagons and hauled to the sugar mill or loading station. 
The distance which it will pay to haul l^ts depends upon the con-. 
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dition of the roads, that is, whether hilly or level, soft or hai'd, hut 
usually it is not advisable to undertake to haul beet roots more than 
4 or 5 miles. Farmers livinjy at a jireater distance from the sugar 
mill are commonly provided with loading stations or dumps at c<m- 
venient points along the raih-oad. 

Sugar-Beet Diseases. 

There are four diseases of the su^r beet which are of special in- 
tei'est to sugar-beet growers, nameij', curly-top, root I’ot, leaf-spot, 
and wilt. 

Curly-top, the cause of which is not definitely known, is found 
only in the western part of the United States. It is carried from 

? lant to plant and from field to field by means of a leaf hopper. 

he most promising line of control of this disease is through the 
development of a curly-lop resistant strain of beets. Distinct prog- 
ress is Being made by the Department of Agriculture in the develop- 
ment of such a strain. 

Root rot, produced bv a fungus known as Phoma, is found more 
or less generally distributed over the entire sugar-beet area of the 
United States. It occurs also in foreign countries. It m influenced 
largely in its development by weather conditions, excessive moisture 
and high temperature being the principal factoi-s favoring it. The 
only control measures known are crop rotation and uniformly favor- 
able gi'owing conditions. 

Leaf-spot is more or less prevalent on sugar beets each year in the 
eastern and north central portion of the United States. It is caustnl 
by a fungus, and injury may be reduced by a deep fall plowing and 
crop rotation. Leaf-spot may also be controlled by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture and by the development of leaf-spot resistant 
strains of beets. • 

The sugar-lieet wilt, produced by the sugar-beet nematode, has 
been found in several ll’estern States, where it does seriojls dalnagc 
annually. The cause of this disease is a minute wonnlike organism 
which lives in the soil and feeds upon the sugar beet and, to a less 
extent, upon many other plants. Tlie only remedy for this disease 
is crop rotation. Care should be taken to avoid spreading the nema- 
tode from field to field by farming implements, animals, or man. 
The dump dirt which clings to the beets when th^ are harvested 
and delivered should be deposited where it can not find its way into 
sugar-beet fields. 

Several minor diseases of the sugar beet do considerable dama^ 
annually in certain local areas. The total damage produced by 
sugar-beet diseases amounts to millions of dollars. 

The Principal Sugar-Beet Insect Pests of the United States. 

Prominent among the injurious insects of sugar beets are the 
sugar-beet webworm, beet array worm. Ijeet wireworm, beet leaf 
beetle, beet leafliopper, root lice or aphids, false chinch bug, and 
cutworms. 

The sugar-beet webworm is a serious beet pest and the imjet trou- 
blesome of those which subsist upon foliage. It is an importsd 
species, introduced on the Pacific coast, and has spread to all sugilr- 
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beet sections in the United States and Canada. Ordnarily this web- 
worin subsists on weeds, such as lamb’s-quarters, pigweed, and Rus- 
sian thistle, in addition to beets, but when it becomes abundant it 
feeds on a variety of vegetables. After the webworms hatch they 
begin feeding on the foliage of beets, which they soon strip, causing 
severe losses, that become apparent in the low yield of roots per 
acre at harvest time. Losses as high as $2,000,000 per annum, it nas 
been estimated, are apt to occur unless control measures are instituted 
as soon as infestation is observed. This webworm can be controlled 
by arsenicals, Paris green and zinc arsenite having proven per- 
fectly satisfactory. Arsenate of lead and of lime are not as satis- 
factory. The Department of Agriculture has succeeded in effectively 
controlling the pest by spraying beet fields with 3 pounds of Paris 
green to 100 gallons of water, while other institutions have used as 
high as four times this amount. Careful work needs to be done to 
determine the most economical formula. 

The beet army worm, also an imported pest, has spread into nearly 
all the sugar-beet districts. It is larger than the sugar-beet weli- 
worm, causes similar damage, and can be controlled by the same 
methods. Wireworms are particularly destructive tor beet roots on 
the Pacific coast. A certain amount of exemption from injury can 
1)0 obtained by the collection of the “ worms ” with baits and by 
. using some of the usual wireworm remedies. 

The beet leaf beetle, or ‘‘ alkali bug,” does its principal injury in 
alkali regions and attacks beets after the removal of its natural food 
plants, such as sea blite and lambVquarters. It is well known to 
growers, but seldom destroys large acreages. A knowledge of the fact 
that the beetle passes the winter under bunches of grass, especially 
“ tickle grass,” heaps of weeds, straw, and the like, is of value in its 
control, which is accomplished by providing similar artificial shelters 
in infested fields and* burning them during the winter. Large num- 
bers of hibernating beetles are thus destroyed. Arsenicals and other 
insecticides are not entirely satisfactory. 

The sugar-beet leaf hopper, the vector (transmitter) of “ curly- 
top ” or “ curly-leaf,” exists in all fields through the growing season. 
This disease becomes manifest when the beets bunch up or form 
rosettes. It has been estimated that in 1&14 the malady transmitted 
by this insect was the cause of a loss of over $1,000,000 in the Salinas 
Valley of California alone, and that in yeai^s of serious outbreaks 
losses in the United States may total $2,000,000. This species has 
been the subject of investigation for a period of years, but definite, 
practical results are lacking, the insect seeming to defy all attempts 
to combat it successfully. Siiraving with Bordeaux mixture, an 
economic method of controlling the related potato leaf hopper and 
nicotine dust, valuable against most all sucking insects, have proved 
ineffective. The most promising control method being investigated 
is the cultivation of resistant strains of beets. 

Beet root lice or aphids range over the entire sugar-beet area of the 
United States. No direct remedies are indicated. Crop rotation, 
irrigation, and the destruction of cottonwoods, which harbor tl\e 
win^d form of the pest, are helpful aS methods of control. . 

Tne false chinch bug is a pest of wide distribution and is usually 
periodid&I as t^egai’ds injuiw. It is not confined to sugar beets, at- 
tacking many other plants, but when abundant it swarms over sugar- 
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beet fields and is then difficult to combat. The best methods for con- 
trolling it consists in killing the bugs by means of contact poisons 
and capturing them on a form of sticky shield, a variation of the 
‘‘ hopperdozer ” used for grasshoppers. 

Cutworms are quite destructive to young beets, but if work is 
undertaken at the outset of attack they may be easily controlled by 
the use of poisoned baits. 

In the control of all insects injurious to sugar beets clean culture 
is a necessity, and the eradication of weeds at all times is of gieat 
imjmrtance^ because many weeds, especially such as grow in irri- 
gated alkali regions, serve as a natural bi-eeding place for practically 
all of the pests which have been mentioned, as well as for others.!. 

Cost of Producing Sugar Beets. 

Sugar bt*els, when produced on an extensive scale, require much 
more capital than most other crops. Some special beet equipment is 
necessary, and the crop is grown on relatively high-priced land. In 
addition, intensive methods, involving a relatively large cash outlay 



Fin. T2 . — Loentlon of nrena whore coBt stndloB of HUKnr-heet produc llon have 
hoon mnrle. These areas include must of the typical sutfar-fieet districtM of 
the I’nlted States. 


for labor to perform the handwork, are essential to the successful 
production or this crop. Since the price for sugar beets is settled 
before the crop is planted, the grower should attempt to adjust his 
operations so as to produce at a cost which will return a profit at 
the contract price. 

The areas in which studies of the cost of production have been 
made are shown in Figure 22.® 

•The cost data contained In this artlcfe are based on information taken from the fol- 
lowing United States Department of Agriculture Bulletlnn : 09«. Farm Practice In Grow* 
log Sugar Beets for Three Districts in Utah and Idaho, 1914-15; 720, Farm Practice tn 
Growing Sugar Beets for Three Districts in Colorado, 1914-15; 735, Farm Practice In 
Growing Sugar Beets In the Billings Ileglon of Montana ; 748. Farm Practice In Growing 
Sugar Beets in Michigan and Ohio ; 700, Farm Practice in Growing Sugar Beets in ITOree 
ralifomia Districts: 763, Cost of Producing Sugar Beets In Utah and Idaho, 101^X9; 
917, Farm PracUce in Growing Field Crops in Three Sugar-Beet Diamets of Colorado. 
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Elements of Cost. 

The principal items entering into the cost of sugar-beet produc- 
tion are man and horse labor, seed, fertilizer, irrigation water, taxes, 
use of land, and equipment. 

Under eastern niimid conditions, as represented by Michigan, 
Ohio, and 'Wisconsin, the percentage distribution of the various cost 
items grouped under four general classes is about as follows: Man 
and horse labor, 65 per cent ; materials, 10 per cent ; use of land, 
20 per cent; and all other costs, 5 per cent. In the irrigated areas, 
represented by Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, and for Pacific 
coast irrigated and nonirrigated conditions represented by Cali- 
fornia: Man and horse labor constitute about 55 per cent; materials, 
10 per cent; use of land, 80 per cent; and all other costs, 5 per cent 
of the total cost of production. The rtdatively lower land values in 
Michigan, Ohio, and 'Wisconsin serve to reduce the percentage of 
total costs represented by land rental and to increase tne percentage 
that labor is of the total cost of sugar-beet production in these 
States. 

Cost items expressed as money units are subject to considerable 
change, especially during periods of wide price fluctuations. The 
same items when expressed in terms of quantity requirements of 
labor and materials, such as hours, pounds, and the like, arc more 
stable and lend themselves better to analytical study. The items 
which can be shown in this manner in the case of sugar beets are 
man labor, horse labor, seed, manure, and commercial fertilizer, the 
combined cost of which represents from 83 to 91 per cent of the total 
operating expense of producing an acre of sugar beets. (Fig. 23 
arid Table 13.) 

The sugar oeet is an intensive crop and requires a large amount 
of man labor, especially during the thinning and harvesting periods. 
About six times more man labor is required to raise an acre of sugar 
beets than an acre of corn and twelve times moi’e than is required 
to raise an acre of hay. The number of acres a grower can handle 
is limited by the amount of hand labor available at the thinning 
and harvesting periods. 'When large acreages are grown, the hand 
labor is usually employed on a contract basis, a stipulated sum per 
acre being paid for lilocking and thinning, hoeing, pulling, and 
topping. The hand labor constitutes from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
total man-labor expense. 

Considerable variation existed in the labor requirements for the 
sugar-beet districts shown in Figure 23 and Table 13. The man 
hours per acre were relatively low in California, while the horse 
hours per acre were relatively low in Michigan and Ohio. The large 
size equipment used in the California districts was one of the chief 
factors tending to reduce the man-hour and to increase the horse- 
hour requirements, while in Michigan and Ohio small equipment 
was used, requiring more man horn’s out relatively fewer horse noiirs 
per acre. In Colorado, Utah, and Idaho the extra work, because of 
irrigation, served to increase the man-hour requirements. Because 
sugar beets are a bulky, heavy product, the yield per acre is an 
important factor in determining the labor requirements. 

An example of the seasonal distribution ox man and horse labor 
in a representative district of Colorado is given in Figure 24. The 
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seasonal demand for labor on sugar beets in this district is rather 
uneven and fits in well with the production of barley, oats, and 
alfalfa. The growing of these croi)s serve to fill in profitably the 
otherwise slack periods during June and July. 

Table 13 . — Huiair hrctn: QuantUit ftictorx per a<rp, 101^-1916. 


Ilegion. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Man 

labor. 

1 

Horse 

labor. 

See<l. 

Manure. 

Com- 

mercial 

fer- 

tilizer.^ 

Percent- 

age 

quantity 

cost 

&CtOTS 

arc 

of total 
oper- 
ating ex- 
pense.* . 

California: 

1 

Tom. 1 

Hour^. 

fiourt. 

Poundx. 

Tonf. 

Pounds. 

Per cent. 

Los Angeles i 

Oxnai'd. 

- 14.5 

87.7 

109.3 

20.7 

V) 


81 

9.6 

79.5 

111.6 

16.6 


(*) 

8.j 

Salinas 

15.fi 

101.2 

124.3 

14.6 

(’» 

(0 

85 

Utah and Idaho: 1 






Garland 

14.8 1 

133.3 

98.6 

14.7 

5.1 

(‘) 

87 

Provo. 

1 15,0 

130.8 

117.1 

14.9 

7.0 

86 

Idaho Falls 

Colorado: 

13.6 

119.4 

79.3 

14.7 

1 

6.3 


83 

Oreeley 

Fort Morgan 

15.0 

123.9 

104.5 

18.0 i 

8.3 


91 

13.6 

118.1 

103.0 

21.1 

4.4 

(<) 

8s 

Rocky Ford 

13.0 

117.3 

132.7 

21.7 

3.6 

i*) 

96 

Michigan: 







Caro 

9.7 

105.5 

80.0 

15.6 

2.0 

02 

90 

Alma 

11.4 

114.8 

95.3 

15.3 

2.7 

02 

90 

Grand Rapids 

10.2 

111.3 

93.8 

14.2 

2.8 

94 

0» 

Northwestern Ohio 

13.2 

113.4 

79.1 

15.2 

(') 

61 

8J 


* Manure applied on a negligible uumlier of farm.s. 

* The quanifties of rianure and commercial fertilixer shown are the result of prorating the total amount 
used over the entire beet acreage. 

» Operating expense includes all items of cost except use of land. 

< Commercial iertilizers were not used in those States in growing sugar Ijeets. 

The labor of hauling to loading station or sugar factory consti- 
tuted about 12 per cent of the total man hours and 35 per cent of 
the total horse hours required to produce and deliver the croj). 
Studies that have been made in various sugar-l)eet districts indicate 
that the average haul is about 3 miles. The relation of the distance 
hauled to the Tabor cost of hauling is shown in Figure 25. The ex- 
pense of transportation serves to concentrate the production of 
sugar beets within a relatively short haul from the loading station 
or neet-sugar factory. 

The average amount of beet seed used per acre was slightly less in 
Utah, Idaho, Michigan, and Ohio than in California and Colorado 
(fig. 23). The seed requirements for all California districts and the. 
Fort Morgan and Rocky Foi'd districts of Colorado include a small 
amount of replanting. . , 

Barnyard manin-e was used in all districts, but only to a slight ex- 
tent in California and 'Ohio. In the California areas the supply of 
farm manure was limited; in Ohio the growing of sugar beets in 
rotation with clover partly accounted for the small amount used in 
that State. In Iftah, Idafio, and Colorado, where winter feeding of 
sheep and beef cattle was largely practiced, considerable manure was 
available for use on sugar-beet land. 
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MONTHLY DISTRIBUTION OF SUGAR-BEET LABOR PER ACREt FORT 
MORGAN DISTRICT, COLORADO, 1914-15. 

MAN HOURS HORSE HOURS 

0 5 10 15 20 0 5 10 15 20 25 

JAN. 

FEB. 

MAR. 

APR. 

MAY 
JUNE 
JULY 
AUG. 

SEPT. 

OCT. 

NOV. 

DEC 


I'K.. :J4 Tile lu'iiNk'st UHUiiromonta for man labor In tho piodiictlou of the 
boot 01 op ooour in May and Ociobor, duilntf tho thinning and harveatlnir 
poiiods; tho “ poaK loada ** for horho labor uie in April and October at the 
be«*dln)( and bar vesting at^asou. Much of the man labor lequlrod In these 
(kperations is hlied on a contract basis. 

Commercial fei-tilizer was applied only in the Michigan and Ohio 
districts. The actual application varied from an average of 130 
])onnds in the Caro districts to 170 Tioimds per aci*e in northwestern 
Ohio. 

The Use of Quantity Heciuirements of Labor and Materials in Computing 

Costs. 

A knowledge of the quantity requirements of labor and materials 
makes it possible to compute appi*oximate costs for a given year, 
jiroviding prices and yields are known. Table 14 shows how cui rent 
rates may be applied to these requirements in computing the average 
regional cost of producing sugar beets in 1922 for the districts under 
consideration. 



LABOR COST OF DEUVERING SUGAR BEETS, UTAH AND IDAHO, 1918-19. 


GROUPS AVERAGE 
BY DISTANCE 
MILES MILES 

0 9 

1 4 TO 3 2.3 

3 & OVER 3 8 


AVERAGE COST PER TON 
CENTS 

0 25 50 75 100 125 



I'n.. 25. Tho labor coPt of dollrprlnj? Pnifnr beota to thp augar factory or 
loading fltatlon dopenda largely upon the diataoce banled. In rtnh and 
Idaho, In 1018, the co*,t Increased aDont l.*l cents per ton for each mile after 
th^ first mile. 
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Table 14 . — Com pu ted cott of producing sugar beets, J922. 


Item. 

California— Oxnard 
district. 

Colorado— Creeley 
district. 

Michi 

d 

gan— Carr> 

Strict. 

Amount 

per 

a'lre. 

Rate. 

Cost 

per 

acre. 

Amount 

per 

acre. 

Rate, 

Cost 

per 

acre. 

Amount 

per 

acre. 

Rate. 

Cost 

per 

aere. 

Man labor (hours) ^ 

Contract hand labor. .. 

19.5 

laso 

15.85 

18.30 

13.39 

2.49 

44.2 

10.25 

$11.05 

18.00 

14.06 

3.60 

3&5 

ta2s 

$9.62 

ia50 

13.29 

2.34 

1.47 

2.70 

Uorso labor (hours) i 

Seed (pounds) 

Commercial fertilizer (pound'O 

107. 1 
1ft. 6 

.125 

.15 

93.7 

l&O 

.15 

.20 

7a 2 
15.6 
92.0 
3.0 

A7 
.15 
132 T. 

.90 

Manure (tons) T 1 




8.0 

.65 

5.20 

Total 




40.03 

51.91 

47.92 

Per cent those items were of total 
operating oxpensO| 1915 

85 


01 


90 




Total operating expense (190 


47.09 

21.00 


57.04 

12.60 


53.24 

7.50 

Total cost per acre 

$^100 

7% 

1180 

7% 

S125 

6% 

(:s.09 

69.64 

ca74 

Yield per acre (tons), 1911*2 ^ 

1 

s 


10.25 


9 


'I'nfat cost npr f.nn ! 


! S.51 


6. 79 


6.75 








^ A<ijustnients of man and horse-lmtir roqiiiroments were made on the basis of yield. 


So long as tlio c<ist of the total ouantitative requirements main- 
tains a fairly constant relation to the total operating expense ami 
constitutes a relatively large per cent of it, these requirements pro- 
vide a valuable basis for estimating costs. If it is desired to csti- 

VARIATION IN COST PER TON OF PRODUCING SUGAR BEETS, UTAH 
AND IDAHO. l*lg-19. 


COST NUMBER OF FARMS CUMULATIVE 



Ki«. 26. — The Iflrjceet number of farmers in theae diatrl 9 ts produced beela in 
1918 at a cost of |9 and |10 per ton. but two farmers produced at a coat of 
|5 per tun. while one farmer had a cost of |35. Yield per acre waa the 
principal factor which enabled 8ome growers to produce at a cost materially 
below the average, yet undoubtedly a part of these lower costs was the 
rt«sult of a more economical use of labor and the other factors of production. 
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mate the cost on a particular farm, the actual requirements for that 
farm should, of course, be used. 

Variations in Cost. 

Farm cost figures, as a rule, have been shown as averages. It is 
a matter of common observation, however, that land values and the 
amounts and prices of labor and matei'ials in a given region vary 


INFLUENCE OF YIELD PER ACRE ON COST OF PRODUCING SUGAR 
BEETS, UTAH AND IDAHO, 1II8-1*. 

DOLLARS DOLLARS 



YIELD PER ACRE IN TONS 

Tni. 27. — The farmorfl with tho hl^host yield per ncro produced beeta nt the 
lowest cost per ton. As the yields Increased the cost per acre Increased, 
but the cost per ton decnuised at a much faster rate. The cost groups 
indicate that in these years the methods of production were not sufflclently 
intensive to result in an increasing cost per tun. 

from farm to farm and that yields fluctuate widely. Tliese dif- 
ferences result in wide variations in production costs. A com- 
parison of a grower’s own costs with an array of costs for a group 
of farms indicates where his farm stands in the array and should 
.serve to encourage him to study his costs with a view of reducing 
them wherever possible. 

Figure 26, showing an army of costs in Utah and* Idaho for the 
years 1918 and 1919, is- presented as an example to illustrate the 
wide range that may exist in the cost of producing sugar beets. 
The average cost was $9.49 per ton for an average yield of 18.7 tons 
per acre, while the range in cost was from $5 to $35 per ton. Yield, 
per acre was the dominant factor in the grouping of these farms 
according to cost. The grower with the highest cost had a yield of 
only 3 tons per acre, while the grower with the lowest cost had a 
yield of 24 tons per acre. Approximately 80 per cent of the grow- 
ers, 81 per cent of tlie harvested acreage, and 89 per cent of the 
total production were included in a cost of $12 or less per ton. 

In general, for a constant acre yield an increase in beet acreage 
per farm within reasonable limits results in a decrease cost per 
ton. For most profitable production a grower should have sufficient. 
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acreage to make tlie sugar-beet enterprise an important one in the 
farm ousiness. With a certain market and a guaranteed price per 
ton, an effort should be made to obtain good }’ields, which are asso- 
ciated with thorough tillage methods, a good cropping system, and 
the exercise of care in the performance of the handwork, especially 
blocking and thinning, upon which a good stand largely depends. 

An example of the influence of yield per acre on the cost per 
acre and per ton is shown in Figure 27. With few exceptions an 
increase in yield results in some increase in ^t per acre, but a very 
much greater deci-ease in cost per ton. With an increase in yield 
of from 9 to 24 tons per acre, the cost per acre increased from $110 
to $160, or 34 per cent, while the corresponding cost per ton de- 
creased from $14 to $7, or 50 per cent. 

Sugar-Beet l.and Tenure. 

Studies of the tenure of sugar-l>eet land in the principal sugar- 
beet districts of the United States show that in Ohio, Michigan, Utah, 
and Idaho a greater percentage of the beet land was operated by 
owners than by tenants, while in Colorado and California the oppo- 
site was the case. 

In these areas both the cash and share methods of rental were fol- 
lowed in leasing sugar-beet land. Under the cash rental method the 
• landlord paid uie land tax and all building and fence maintenance, 
and the tenant furnished all work stock and equipment, paid all 
operating expense, and received all of the crop produced. Several 
methods of share leasing of sugar-beet land were practiced, and much 
variation existed as to the division of the expense and the share of 
the proceeds from the sale of the crop that was received by the land- 
lora and tenant, the landlord receiving one-half, one-third, one- 
fourth, one-fifth, or two-liftlis of the cr<»p according as the expenses 
wei’e sliared by each. Of these the one-fourth and one-half share 
method of rental were most general. Under the one-foiffth share, 
which was the most common method of leasing sugar-beet land in 
California, Colorado, and Utah, the landlord paid the land tax and 
the tenant furnished all work stock and equipment, paid all operat- 
ing expense, and gave the landlord one-fourtli of the proceeds from 
the sale of the crop. The half share method of rental prevailed in 
Michigan and Ohio. Under this system the usual custom was for the 
landlord to maintain the buildings and fences, pay the land tax and 
half of the expense for seed, fertilizer, and hand labor, and to 
receive half of the proceeds from the sale of the crop, the tenant 
furnishing the work stock, equipment, and all labor except half of 
the hand labor. 

Relation of Sugar Beet Prices to the General Price Level. 

In order that the sugar company may know the approximate ton- 
nage that will be available for the “ campaign ” and that the grower 
may have a definite market for his jiroduct, it has become the uni- 
versal practice for the sugar company and the grower to execute 
an agreement relative to the, acreage to be planted and the price to be 
paid oy the company for the crop when produced. The price usually 
involved a sliding scale based upon the sugar content. 
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In Figure 28 the index number of the wholesale price of all com- 
modities is taken as a measure of the general price level and com- 
pared with the index number of the farm price of sugar beets. In 
order to provide a standard of pre-war conditions lor measuring 
price changes, these index numbers were computed using the year 
1913 as a basis. A comparison of the prices received for sugar beets 
with the general price level for all commodities serves to measure 
whether the price received for sugar beets is relatively high or low. 

The general trend in the price level of all commodities and the 
average farm price received lor sugar beets over the period 1911 to 
1915 was fairy constant. During the next four years, the trend in 
price of all commodities and of sugar beets was upward; but* the 

} )rice of things that farmers buy, as measured by the general price 
evel of all commodities, inci’eased at a faster rate than did the price 
of sugar beets, so that the growers’ purchasing power, as measured 
by sugar beets, was lower during and after the World War than for 

TRENDS OF PRICE OF SUGAR BEETS AND OF ALL COMMODITIES, 

1911-1922. 



1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 


Fiq. 28.- - The price of hukui* beets in 1022 wus Hli^btly below the price in 1013, 
whereas the average price of all commodities was neatly 50 per cent above 
the 1013 price. iTonsequcntly, the purcbusiiitf power of a ton of beets In 
1022 was only about two-tbirds of Its purchasing power in 1013. This was 
the lowest for any year during the period 1011 to 1022. 

the period immediately preceding. In 1922 the price index for all 
commodities was 119, while the price index for sugar beets stood 
at 99. 

Manufacture of Sugar From Beets. 

Sugar beets, like sugar cane, are transported for manufacture into 
sugar to large factories which, for the reasons given in the discussion 
of cane, should be centrally located with reference to the beet-grow- 
ing area (fig. 29). Private railways are in almost universal use on 
cane plantations, but this is not the case with beets, which are grown 
mostfy on nnall independent farms, and hauled in wagons to the 
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mill or to loading stations on the mam railway. At the factory the 
beets are dumped into V-shaped bins at the bottom of which is a 
flume covered with removable boards. As needed, the beets are 
carried into the factory by the swift current of the flume. 

Briefly, the process of manufacture consists of cleaning and slicing 
the beets, placing the slices in large cylinders and extracting the 
sugar by mffusion. This is accomplished by successive treatments 
with hot water. Here is where the process differs essentially from 
extraction from cane. The extract is clarified by treatment with 
suitable chemicals, the sludgelike precipitated material removed by 
filtering, and the clean juice evaporated under reduced pressure until 
a mass of sugar crystals has been formed. The sugar is finally 
separated from the other liquor or molasses. After several strikes 
of sugar have been obtained, the molasses is further desugarized b\ 
other processes. The Steffen process is generally used in thiscountiy . 



A TYPICAL BEBT-SVGAR FACTORY. 

Fw. 29. — Modern beet eugnr factories In the Unlied States aie capable of 
sJicinfr from SOO ton^ to more than 3,000 tons of beet toots per day. The 
average slicing cnpaclty of the bcrt-sugai factories In the United States Is 
approximately 1,000 tons dally. When the factory Is staited it operates 
continuously until the entire crop of beets has been sliced. 


Owing to variations^ in the composition of beets, due largely to 
storage and variations in degree of maturity, it has l»en necessary to 
discard molasses from time to time in operating the Steffen process, 
the net result being that only 65 per cent of the beet molasses pro- 
duced has been treated for recovery of sugar. The re mainin g 35 
per cent has been used in the past largely for feeding purposes, a 
i-elatively small amount having been used for manufacture of alco- 
hol. Owing to the recent drop in price of this discard molasses, the 
<luestion of increased efficiency in desugarization has become ver\' 
important. Tlie Department of Agriculture is investigatiim this 
problem at the present time and also devising improved anaydical 
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methods, which will make it possible to deteruiine moiv accurately 
the amounts of sugar entering the factoi-y and the losses which occur 
during the process of opei’ation. Morft accurate chemical control 
makes possible furtlier reduction of sugar losses (fig. 36). 

Improvement of Sugar Plants by Breeding and Selection. 

Competition between the sugar-producing countries of the world 
has lesulted in attention being diiected toward incivasing the amount 
and quality of sugar plants produced from a given unit of area. Tlie 
early years of the sugar-beet industry in Europe were marked bj* 
successful efforts to raise the sugar content of tlie beets by selection 
in order to compete with cheap sugar imported from the cane plan- 
tations of the Tropics. At present these efforts are not confined to 
competition between beet and cane growero. Both industries are 
established on permanent footings. The attempts directed toward 

SUGAR BERTS. PURITY AND EXTRACTION, AVERAGE FOR UNITED 
STATES, 



I'K) .HO. — The purity co^fHclpiit, which In determined by dividinit the amtuiiit 
of HiiKdr In a iriven quantity of beet Juice by the total solldn In the Name 
nuantltv of beet Juife, should be not less than 80 if the beets are mature. 

The extraction of eui;ar from beets depends upon the quality of the beet^. 
the coefficient of purity, and the efficiency of the factory equ^nient and 
Operators. The percentage of extraction increased appreciably* betweeu 
1004 and 1915. 

amelioration of sugar plants is evident among the cane regions in 
competition with one another and among the beet regions of the 
world as well. Tliere are 18 Government-maintained exjjeriment sta- 
tions devoted wholly or in part to tlie improvement of sugar-cane 
varieties. A still larger number of private experiment stations are 
supported by cane-sugar companies or associations of companies. All 
of the large sugar-Wt seed companies that produce their own seed 
must engage in the bi-eeding of desirable strains, and many Govern- 
ment institutions also give attention to this problem. 

Keeping in mind the relatively high value of land suitable for 
sugar plants and the great expense required in growing them, the 
essential object to be attained is seen to be production of a large 

WWl.l* — >BK U*2C 14 
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amount of sugar per acre. Practices in growing the crops may cause 
great variation in yields, but tlie characteristics of the plants them- 
selves ai'e fundamentally important. Reduced to a simple statement, 
they must yield a large amount of raw material rich in sucrose. 
Many other factors, such as the time required to reach maturity and 
I'esistance to cold, drought, and other adverse conditions must l)e con- 
sidered. A large yield of sugar per acre from a great tonnage of 
raw material may be less profitable owing to the expense in handling 
the latter than a somewhat smaller yield of sugar recovered from a 
sinall tonnage richer in sugar. In the case of sugar cane some varie- 
ties extremely rich in sugar yield too sinall an amount of sugar per 


TREND OF YIELD PER ACRE OF CANS AND BUGAU. JAVA COMPARED 
WITH LOUISIANA, 1S»S-1»22. 



Tiu. 31. — Thp Krndual Incroaso In ylold of r’nne and <tUKar nor aero In Java Ih 
owlnx largely to adoption of superior varieties evolved by experiment sta- 
tions and nurserymen. Praetleally all of the sugar produced by Java to-da.\ 
is made from hybrid seedling varieties. 

acre on account of the small size and weak stooling properties of the 
plants. The habit of growth of sugar cane, such as prolific stooling 
and early shading of the ground or “ closing of the rows,” results 
in a reduction of expense in cultivating. Eivct growth, freeilom 
from irritating bristles in the leaf sheath, and ease m removal of the 
leaves or “ trash ” are characteristics that facilitate harvesting. 

In the case of sugar l^ts, and sugar cane as well, immunity from 
the attacks of certain diseases and insect pests is a matter of utmost 
imjmrtance. 

The presence of nonsugar compounds and_ sugars other than su- 
crose and their effect in preventing or complicating the recovery of 
sucrose must be considered. These points, together with many 
others, must be taken into account by the sugar-plant breeder. 

Sugar beets being grown commercially from seed, the desirable 
strains as described in the discussion of beet-seed production are bred 
by selection of pure lines rich in sucrose. The flowers are open-fer- 
tile and failure to select the desirable strains would soon lead to de- 
terioration in subsequent generations. Sugar cane, on the other 
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CANE SBBDLINtiS IN GREENHOUSE. 

Fh!. :fJ.--ThoiiK«ndft of HUKar-rnno HOfdlInKH niv prodnml annnally by tin* 
l>epartment of Aarlcultiirp. Their performance l» tented by cheekliiK nKaiiiMt 
that of standard varieties. Viable seed has been obtained In the T^n!te<l 
States only In southern Florida. 


hand, is grown commercially only from cuttings. By this vege- 
tative method of reproduction no obvious deterioration has l>een 
demonstrated. Recently the practice of obtaining improved varie- 



CANE SEEDUNGS ABOUT SIX WEEKS OLD. , 

Fio. .MH, — The minute seeds from cane which has “ arrowed la sown on 
sterl1lxe<l soil In flats or pots. The amount of germination varies greatly 
with different varieties. Some varieties are quite sterUe. The jMwdlingii 
at the left are hybrids resnltlng from the crossing of a standard variety 
with a variety Immune to mosaic. 
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ties from seed in Java and Barbados has, however, necessitated the 
adoption of hybridization and selection by competing countries 

(fig- 31)- 

'Much of the work in improving varieties of sugar cane has been 
haphazard, largely owing to the extreme technical difficulties en- 
countered in crossing varieties and germinating the minute seeds. In 
many regions viable seed are not produced. With proper study of 
the characteristics of parents and intelligent application of the prin- 
ciples of genetics, much has been accomjMished, nut the possibility of 
further improvement still exists. Seedlings from self-fertilized 
plants, especially hybrids, are sometimes better than the parents (figs. 
.•52-34). 

Consideration is being given to the possibility of improving 
sugar cane by bud selection. True bud mutations or “ sports ” are 



I' Ui, U4. — Aftor tbo roots are well oRtaliUshpcI the Beedlings are oieked out and 
transplanted to pots nccommodatin}' about 10 plants. As they develop In 
size Individual idajits are then transplanted successively Into pots of In- 
creaslnK «l*e, and those which survive are eventually designated by number 
and planted In the held. 

rare, however, and authentic cases, as far as have been proved, are 
simply color variations. Individual plants of the same vaiiety vary 
greatly in size of stalks, tillering, etc., under appai-ently the same 
conditions. The desirable ones may be plus variants rather than 
mutations, and it is yet to be proved whether in the cases of a crop 
which is i-eplanted every few years a selection of these plants is com- 
.mercially practicable. Bud selection has been notably successful in 
the case of long-lived citrus and other trees. 

Production of Sucrose by Sorgo and Maple. 

Sucrose is produced in considei-able quantities by sorgo and maple, 
being utilized mostly in the form of sirups. Tliere are many varie- 
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A FIELD or SORGO. 

Fig. 35 — The sorgos, from which the sorito sirup Is produced, are grown 
In nearlj all States. Wlien the sorgo Is mature It Is hni\ested In a man 
ner slinllnr to sumr cane and milled generally In farm or tustom mills 
and not In large factories. 

ties or strains of soip:o grown in this country. One or more varietie.'' 
are OTX)M'n commercially in each of the 48 States (fig. 36). Owing 
to the readiness with which sorgo plants cross-polTinate, existing 
^ arieties are badly mixed. Bapid progress is being made in the breed- 
ing of puie and impioved strains suited to the great variety of soil 
and climatic conditions of this country (fig. 35). At the outbi-eak 
of the World War the production of sorgo simp had fallen to below 



Fiq. 36. — The production of commercial sorgo sirup is condned almost exclu- 
alTely to the SontheaRtem and South Central States, lairge guantities of 
sorgo sirup are produced for home consumption, however, as far north as 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The map shows total production of sorgo sirup 
In the more important States. In tne Gulf States and Georgia about twice 
as much sirup w made fiom sugar cane as from sorgo. 
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PRODUCTION OF SORGO SIRUP IN THE UNITED STATES, 



37.-— Tlw production of sorgo wns stimulated In the late seventies and 
tm' early eight I cn Ijv the hope that sugar could be made from this plant, 
rroin that: peiidod the production of sorgo siiiip declined until just previ- 
ous to the World War. when leas than 15,000.000 gallons were produced 
annually. With the outbreak of the World War the production of sorgo 
sirup again increased until in 1910 it amounted to ao, 400.000 gallons, and lu 
1021 reached the maximum of npproxlmatei>' 45,500,000 gallons. By 192:> 
the production had declined to .13,000,000 gallons. Thes«* estimates for 
1010, Iil21, find 102.‘1 were made by the Depurtnnmt of .Vgrlculture ; for 
other years the figures ur<' from census reports. 


15,000,000 gallons, but by 1917 it luul Inci’easeil to :J7,47’i,0(K) gallons, 
and in 1921 it mtched a total of 45,554,000 gallons (fig. 37). I’ro- 
diu'tion dpcliuod to 33.(U)0,0(M) gallons in 1923. 

The amount of maple sirup and sugar produced in the United 
States declined 20 per cent between 1909 and 1919. but tlie total value 



r^(i. .38. — Maple sugar and sirup are produced in 2.3 States : but 1.3 States, 
located in the iiortheasitTU quarter of the Tnlted States, produce 05 per 
cent, and .3 States (Vermont, New York, and Ohio) produce over 70 per 
cent. No maple sugar or sirup is made outside of the United States and 
Canada. The production in the Uiilteii States of maple sugar and sirup 
(jointly equivalent to about 20,000 tons of sugar in lOlO) Is inslgnidcant 
compared with sugar from beets and cane, (about 1,000,000 ton.v). 
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inci-eased 120 per cent. Seven thousand fewer farms i-eported the 
production of maple sirup and sugar in 1919 than in 1909, a drop of 
8 per cent, and l,4'i^.000 fewer trees were tapped. Vermont and 
New York are close rivals in production. In general the sugar groves 



MAPLE GROVE IN VERMONT. 

I^'IO ;w.— Wnple tre^ normall.T grow In grove*. The large tree In the fore- 
ground In the above picture showa the method of collecting «ap for sugar or 
ainip’ production. 

in Vermont are coiisiderablY larger than those in other States, the 
larger production in New York neing due to a greater number of 
small groves. Tlie total production of maple sugar and sirup in 1919 
was equivalent to 4,700,000 gallons of sirup, valued at over 
$12,300,000 (figs, 38 to 40). 
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Production of Other Sugars. 

Glucose is manufactured in large amounts from cornstarch, and 
is sold for table sirup and other purposes. It is prepared by a chemi- 
cal process which consists of hydrolizing the starch into glucose by 
means of acids. Frequently part of the output of a glucose plant 
is blended with maple sirup or other flavoring materials. The re- 
sulting mixtures are palatable and nutritious, but do not possess the 
caloric value nor the sweetening power of sirups having a larger per 
cent of sucrose, such as cane, maple, and sorghum sirups. The value 
of these products increased from $32,930,918 in 1909 to $134,548,109 
in 1919. 

Other sugars that previous to 1914 were largely or entirely im- 
liorted, but which are now manufactured in the United States in 
sufficient quantities for domestic needs, are lactose (milk sugar), 

MAPLE SUGAR PRODUCTIOK, ISat-lllt. AND MAPLE SIRUP PRODUCTION. 



Fio. 40. — ^The production of maple sugar has decreased greatly since 1889, 
while the production of sirup has increased considerably during that period. 
The production of maple sugar and sirup Is dependent upon tnc season, as 
well as upon the number of treea tapped. 


used in the preparation of infant foods, etc. ; levulose, used in place 
of sucrose in the foods of persons suffering from diabetes, etc. ; and 
the so-called “ rare ” sugars, such as maltose, xylose, melezitose, meli- 
biose, ti’ehalose, rhammoi^, etc., used almost entirely in chemical 
and bacteriological investigations. The production of these sugars 
varies from about 6,000,000 pounds in the case of lactose to possibly 
less than 1 ounce in the case of some of the rare sugars, and the 
price varies from about 20 cents per pound in the case of lactose to 
$25 or more per ounce in the case of certain of the rare sugars. 

By-Products of Sugar Manufacture. 

With the centralization of sugar-cane and sugar-beet enterprises, 
Aud the accompanying increase in the size of mills and factories, 
enormous amount of by-products became more apparent and 
their utilization more practicable. Until recently the great bulk 
of the^ W-products, produced in small amounts by the innumerable 
small inefficient mills, were wasted. The principal by-products com- 
mon to both cane and beet sugar factories are molasses and products 
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derived from it, such as alcohol and rum. In addition to the out- 
put from the beet factories of the West and Middle West and the 
cane mills of the Souths a nreat quantity of blackstrap molasses is 
imported each year from Cuba (fig, 41). It is used largely as stock 
fera, principally in fwd mixtures. Many farm animals relish these 
muturra, ^icn consist for the most part of roughage sprinkled 
with dilute molasses. G<wd results have been Stained in the 
fattening of beef cattle with both beet and cane molasses. Since 
molasses is rich in carbohydrates, it should be fed with alfalfa or 
other protein feed in order to make a balanced ration. Cane molasses' 
is more or less constipating, while beet molasses, owing to the high 
per cent of salts, has a laxative action. Excessive amounts, there- 
fore, should not be used. 

Molas^ is also used for the manufacture of industrial alcohol, and 
it is anticipated that the demand for this product will inci'ease. In 

IMPORTATION OF MOLASSES INTO THE UNITED STATES. 187S-1>». 
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Fig. 41. — Considerable molasses was imported Into the United States, mostly 
for human consumption, as early as 1870, but the imports decreased to 
almost nothing In the late nineties. During the past 10 years the Importa- 
tions have yery greatly Increased. These Imports, however, are mostly 
black-strap molasses, wnich is used principally for stock feed and the pro- 
duction of alcohol. Nearly all of this black-strap molasses comes from 
Cuba. Small quantities of molasses are Imported from Santo Domingo and 
the British West Indies. Some of this molasses Is At for human con- 
sumption. 

Natal a satisfactory motor spirit is obtained by the distillation of 
fermented molasses, and in many countries rum is made in large 
quantities. When the market price of molasses is low it is sometimes 
mixed with bagasse and used as fuel and sometimes put back on the 
land as fertilizer. 

A number of by-products peculiar- to beet manufacture are of ^such 
value as stock feed that stock raising has become a profitable adjunct 
of the industry. After the saccharine matter is extracted from the 
sliced beets in the sugar factory a fibrous mass remains which is 
known as pulp. This is fed either wet as it comes from the factoiy. 
or as dried pmp. Wet pulp is used largel)r bv beef and dairy caittle 
and by sheep. It is consumed almost entirdy near the sugar fac^ 
tories, Fig, 
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Many of the beet factories have equipment for dicing the green 
pulp. The moisture is reduced from 96 per cent to 12 per cent with- 
out injm-y to the feeding value. Dried pulp can be shipped satisfac- 
torily and is becoming a popular feed. Various experiments have 
demonstrated that dried beet pulp compares favorably with corn. 
73ried beet pulp, produces larger gains in growing animals, but corn 
makes more rapid gain during the finishing period. Dried pulp has 
given good results when fed to the various classes of livestock at the 
following rates per day: Fattening steers 1 1,000 pounds) , 6 pounds; 
daily cows,. 4 pounds; hoi'ses, 3 pounds; fattening sheep, 1 pound; 
and hogs, 1 pound. 

Wet pulp is especially suitable for feeding old ewes and cattle. 
Ten times the weight of that given for dried pulp may be fed in wet 
form. Wet pulp which is fed either fresh, as it comes from the fac- 



CATTLE EATING SUGAR-BEET TOPS. 

Fifl, 42. — Sugar-bfot pulp and tops are excellent feeds for livestock, especially 
for dairy cows. These feeds are most economically fed in large strong 
troughs. 

tory, or in the fermented state, as it comes from silos, is usually too 
bulty for younger animals. 

Beets are purchased by the sugar companies with the tops and 
crowns removed, because certain salts accumulate in the crown which 
interfere with the recovery' of sugar from the juices. The tops and 
crowns are left in the field at harvest time and later are either 
pastured or gathered and fed as forage or used for silage. In the 
sugar-beet producing areas of Coloradoj^Idaho, and Utah these tops 
are fed largely to sheep and cattle. The tops are palatable, but 
because of their cathartic character must be fed cautiously. The best 
way to feed teet tops is in the form of silage. The silage is succu- 
lent and palatable and makes a desirable ration when supplemented 
with some legume, hay and grain. The cathartic properties of the 
beet tops are largely corrmted in the fermentation process in the 
silo. Beet-top silage has given good results in both bwf and mutton 
production. 
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Waste liine is used to some extent as fertilizer, but most of it is 
discharged into the se\rage ditches. 

The bagasse from cane mills was formerly too wet for burning 
under boilers. At the present time it is so completely extracted 
by modern ^lls that, with the addition of a small quantity of crude 
oil, it supplies the fuel needs of most plants, and sometimes there is 
an exc^. This material is also used in the manufacture of cheap 
paper, insulating material, wall board, packing material, etc. The 
ash from bagasse contains large amounts of phosphates and potash 
and is usually returned to the soil as fertilizer. Filter press cake, 
rich in nitrogen and phosphates, is also used for fertilizer. 

The green cane tops are fed to cattle in many cane countries, par- 
ticularly to carabaos in the Orient, but up to the present this material 
is not extensively used for feed in America. It may be satisfactorily 
used as silage. While the cane-top silage has not proved as satisfac- 
tory as that from corn, soybeans, sorgo, and cowpeas, it is a valu- 
able feed in many ai'eas whei’e the latter crops can not be grown 
successfully. In some countries where, owing to overpopulation, the 
struggle for existence is more intense tlian here, the dead cane leaves 
and trash are carefully gathered and used as fuel for cooking. 

World Production and Movement of Sugar. 

, ■■ * 

The production of sugar forms a part of tli^' a^ro^fi^recunoin v 
of nearly every important country’ of the world. Since the cane is 
a tropical plant and the beet is at home in the tempefate zones, sugar 
is produced in coi^ercial quantities in every continent and from 
Natal and Argentina in the Southern Hemisnhere to Canada and 
Sweden far to the north (fig. 43 , . 

The reported world prcKluction increased very-, ;rapidh’ in the 
years just before the World War, aiid in 1912-13 reached St),700.000 
short tons. In the next seven years, in spite of the war and sulise- 
quent unsettled conditions, the minimum production was 17,700,000 
short tons in 1919-20, with a maxinuim of 19.60t),000 tons in 1917-18. 

In 1921-22, and again in 1922-23, the world sugar output ivas in 
round numbers 20,000,000 short tons. But while the total produc- 
tion has remained so remarkably constant, there has been a radical 
shift in the chief i-esources of supply (fig. 46) . In 1912-13, 9,000,000 
tons, or 45 per cent of the world s supply of sugar, was produced 
in continental Europe, which not only supplied its own demand and 
that of Great Britain but ejmorted considerable quantities to the 
United States and the Near East. Following the war in 1919-20, 
the European production was less than 3.000.000 tons, or 17 per cent 
of the world production, and even in 1922-23 Europe has produced 
only 4,600,000 tons, or 23 per cent of the total. Germany and France 
are now importing more sugar than they export, and only Czecho- 
slovakia has any considerable surplus for export. Tlie United King- 
dom, with its large demand for foreign sugar, has been ob%ed to 
turn to Cuba, Java, and other producing centers in the Tropics 

^ ’fhis shift in production has also meant a shift from beet Bi^r 
to cane sugar. In the five years just preceding the World War, 
out of an average world production of 18,400,000 short tons, 
8,600 000 tons, or 46 [ler cent was lieet sugar. In the five years since 
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the close of the war, with an average world production of 18,800,000 
short tons, onl^ 4,750,000 tons, or 25 per cent, was produced from 
beets. This shift may be shown by a comparison ot two countries, 
Germany and Cuba. Germany in 1909-10 to 1913-14 produced 
an avera^ of 2,296,000 short tons of beet sugar, while in the same 
years Cuna produced an average of 2.295,000 short tons of cane 
sugar. In the years 1918-19 to 1922-23, Germany produced an 
average of 1,220,000 tons, while Cuba produced an average of 
4,360,000 tons (fig. 46). 

Since Europe had relied so largely upon beet sugar, the sudden 
change to a cane sugar basis found tne importi^ countries of 
Europe lacking in adequate cane-sugar refineries. Therefore, much 
of the^ cane sugar destined for European consumption has been re- 
fined in the I^ited States, and appears in tlie trade statistics as 


WOBLD PRODUCTIOK OF SUGAR. 18f3-lt22. 



Fio. 45. — The commercial pioductlon of sugar first became Important In the 
last half of the nineteenth century. Production Increased rapidly until 
1914, when it was checked by the World War. Beet-sugar production, at 
first unimportant, was stimulated by bounties and tariffs and was approxi- 
mately equal to that of cane sugar from 1884 until 1914. Since 1914 cane- 
simar production has continued to increase, while beet sugar has declined in 
relatiTe importance to less than one-third of the total sugar supply of the 
world. 


exported from the United States to Europe. Consequently, the 
sugar exports of the United States increased from an average of 
80,000 tons in the years 1909-1913 to an average of 650,000 tons in 
the four years 1919-1922. thereby making the United States in 
these Tears not only the largest sugar-importing country, but the 
third largest sugar-exporting country, exceeded only by Cuba with 
eiqports of 4,200j000 tons, and Java with 1,700^)00 tons (fig. 47). 
Next to the United States, the largest sugar-importing countries 
in the years 1919-1922 were the United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
Britii^ India, and China. (See corner graph of fig, 44.) 

The sonrceS of the net sugar supply of the United States, making 
allowance! for raw sugar imports and later exported as reftoed 
sugai^, w^ lor 'the years 1918-1922, indoSfv^ 'ap{>#oximately as 
foQows; Cuba, 50 per cent; domestic beet, 18 per cent; Hawaii, 11.4 
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w^«e»tr Pwttf Ilfett &A pttr owrtf doiiMdtie daiM, 4»T per cent; 
PhiUppine Islands, 2.7 jper cent; other sources, 5 per omt (fig. 48). 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the dutiable imports of 


SOGAB PBODVCnON IN PBINCIPAI. 8VGAB.PBODUClNa COUNTBIBS. 

i8H-«i TO im-n. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SUGAR, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 
YEARS ENDING JUNE SO, 18TS-1M2. 



Ki<i. 47. —While the amount of aufcar Importod Into the United States has 
varh‘(l somewhat from year to year, the general tendency has been toward 
larger importations from decade to decade. Sugar exports were very small 
unnl about 1914. Since that date the sugar exports have been larger. The 
exports of sugar consist mostly of shipments to the United States for 
refining to be later reshipped. 

sugar into the United States amounted to 3,929,000 short tons, of 
which 8,865,000 tons came from Cuba. In addition, 277,000 tons 
were imported without tariff duties from the Philippines; 598,006 
tons were brought in from Hawaii; 355,000 tons from Porto Rico, 
and 5,000 tons from the Virgin Islands. These amounts added to 
the domestic production of 970,000 tons give a total gross supply 

SOURCES OP SUGAR SUPPLY OF THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 

PER CENT OF SUGAR SUPPLY 



Fi«. 4?^^— In the five years from July I, 1017, to June 30, 1922, the sources of 
the sugar supply oX.thc. United. States were varied. In these years 50 per 
cent of the net supply was obtained from Cuba, 22.7 per cent was produced 
in continental United States, 11.4 per cent came from Hawaii, 8.2 per cent 
from Porto Rico. 2.7 per cent from the Phlltppine Islands, 0.8 per cent from 
Dominican Republic, i.O per cent from Central and South America, and 2.5 
per cent from other countiieiL of which Java was the most Important. 
Tender normal conditions the United States receives practically no sugar 
from foreign countries except Cuba. 
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for the year of 6jl34,000 tons. The exports in the same period wei’e 
391,000 tons, leaving 5,743,000 tons for consumption, or 29 per cent 
of the world’s supply. 

Price and Consumption of Sugar. 

Cuban sugar has long been the controlling factor in the United 
States so^r market. Prices of raw sugar and of refined sugar in the 
United States during the last 21 years have closely paralleled the 
price of raw sugar in Cuba. Except for abnormal foreign demand, 
as in tlie later j’ears of the World War, the price of sugar in Cuba 
has in turn been dominated bv the Cuban sugar supply. 

The parallel upward trend of production and price, as shown in 
Figure 49, indicates that the demand for Cuban sugar Inis ex- 
panded as rapidly as production has increased. The upward trend 
in the general price level has also contributed to the rise in sugar 


PRICES AND SUPPLY OF RAW SUGAR IN CUBA, 1904-1»2S. 



Pia; 40. - -Both price nnd fuipply of sujtnr In Cubn 8how nn upward trend Hince 
1004. Thia trend waa apparent before 1014, but production in HiibRenuent 
yearn was ifreatly stimulated by the hlffh prices of the war years. If we 
disrej^ard this upward trend, the Inverso correlation between price and sup- 
ply la apparent, the price tendlnt; to be low when the supply is IniKc. 

prices. The high peak of supply shown for the grinding year 1922 
(including, as usual, about one month of the preceding calendar 
year) was due to an almormally large carry-over from the previous 
crop which, owing to the^ collapse of the raw sugar market, nad not 
been moved. The drop m the supply from 1922 to 1923 is due not 
solely to the actual decline in production, but as well to the moving 
of these large accumulations of stocka It is important to note in 
this connection that there is no measure of unconsumed stocks of 
sugar in the channels of trade except in Cuba and at refiner’s ports 
in the United States. It should not be assumed, therefore, that all 
of the sugar statistically accounted for as consumption was neces- 
sarily actually consumeil in the year. 

88813*— T*K 1023 16+1(! 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICE OF SUGAR, 1861K1922. 

CENTS 



Fin. 50. — Sugai prices rose sharply from 1801 to the peak of 1864. then 
declined steadily until 1802 and remained at a practically coustant level 
until 1014. when they rose again to the peak or 1020, falling rapidly in 
1021 and 1022 to near the pre-war level. The margin In price between raw 
and reflned became narrower during the period of declining prices, but has 
been a fairly constant proportion of the price of raw sugar since 1885. 

The curves of wholesale and retail reflned sugar and raw sugar In Cuba 
and New York are all closely parallel, except that the retail margin rose to 
4 cents in 1020. The retail margin is usually only ubdut 1 cent a pound, 
which is less than that of almost any other food. 

The close parallel normally maintained between the price of raw 
sugar in Cuba and raw and refined sugar in the United States is 
sliown in Figure 50. While the general trend of both consumption 
and price in the United States has been upward during the last 21 
years, the quantity of sugar apparently consumed per capita has 

SUGAR CONSUMPTION AND RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES, UNITED STATES. 

1*11-14 TO IMl-M. 

INDEX 



1914-15 1916-17 1918-19 1920-21 1922^23 

1913-14 1915-16 1917-18 1919-20 1921-22 

(To. 51. — Since 1018-14 the consumption of sugar In the United States has 
generally shown an inverse correlation to the price. The most striking 
exception to this rule was in the year 1910-20, when prices increased so 
rapidly that people were led to speculate in sugar and hoard it in anticipa** 
tion of still higher prices. It is probable that the recent increase in sugar 
consumption is to some extent a result of the adoption of the prohibition 
amendment 
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been generally lowest in yeai-s in which retail sugar prices have been 
highest relative to the prices of all foods. The per capita consump- 
tion amounted for the first time to as much as 104 pounds in 1921-2‘2, 
when the average retail prioe of sugar was relatively lowest. The 
outstanding exceptions to this relationship, shown in Figure 61, 
were in the fiscal years 1919-20 and 1922-23. It the pre-war market 
with restrictions on consumption and price relaxed, and with uncer- 
tainty as to supplies, the apparent consumption for the year 1919-20 
increased to a new record even while retail prices of sugar averaged 
fully 50 per cent higher than the ^tail prices of all foods. And 
again in 1922-23, vmen apprehension of impending i^ortage re- 
sulted in a relative price of sugar fully one-third higher than in the 
preceding year, consumption per capita was barely checked at the 
same level. 

Sugar Legislation. 

Among the factors influencing sugar production in the United 
States the tariff was mentioned. For one reason or another taxes 
have been levied on imported sugar since the early days of the Re- 
imblic. The first act relative to tariff on sugar was passed by Con- 
gress in 1789j before sugar had been made in this country and many 
years before it had become an important commercial product Sugar 
was considered a luxury in those days and the tax was purely a lux- 
ury tax designed for additional Government income. Sugar was 
placed on the free list in 1792, but this act was repealed in 1794, and 
since then an import duty has been collected on all sugar from for- 
eign countries, gradually becoming an almost traditional policy of 
protection for the American sugar industry. On account of the enor- 
mous quantities of sugar still imported into this country and on 
which full preferential ‘duty is paid, the Government receives no 
inconsiderable income. From the standpoint of the producer, legis- 
lation has been more or less favorable, varying greatly with different 
administrations, all of whom, however, acted on the presumption 
that protection was necessary for the survival of the industry. In 
1890 an act was passed giving producers of sugar a bounty of 2 cents 
per pound under certain conditions. This was repealed in 1894. The 

a uestion of tariff has lately become very complicated due to con- 
icting interests of producers Ixith at home and in insular territories 
and protectorates, refiners and consumers. In 1876 an act was passed 
admitting sugar fi-om the now Territory of Hawaii free of duty, 
and by proclamation of the President, sugar from Porto Rico was 
placed on the free list July 25, 1901. In 1902, import duty on sugar 
from the Philippines was fixed at 75 per cent of existing foreign 
rates, and since 1913 sugar actually produced in the Philippines has 
been admitted free of duty. In 1903 import duty on su^r from 
Cuba was reduced to 80 per cent of that from other foreign countries. 
In view of the importance of this legislation, it seems appropriate to 
include a list of tariff acta of the ITnited States which have been 
passed mostly for the protection of the sugar industry (Table 16) . 
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Table 15. — Rates of duty on imports of sugar under the tariff acts, 1789-1922. 


Date of act (and when 
effective). 


Rates of duty. 


July 4. 17g9 (Aug. 1, 1789) . . . 
Aug. 10, 1790 (Dec. 1, 1790) . . 
May 2, 1792 (July 1, 1792) . . . 
June 4 1794 (Oct. 1, 1794)... I 
June 7 , 1794 (July 1, 1794)... 
Jan. 1795 (Apr. 1, 1795)..’ 

Mar. 3. 1797 (July 1, 1797)... 
May 13, 1800 (July 1, 1800).. 
July 1, 1812 (July 1, 1812)... 
Apr. 27, 1816 (July 1, 1816).. 

July 14, 1832 (Mar. 4, 1833).. 
Mar. 2, 1833 (Jan. 1, 1834). .. 

Aug. 30, 1842 (Aug. 31, 1842). 

July 30, 1846 (Dec. 2, 1846). . 
Mar. 3, 1857 (July 1 . 1857) . . . 
Mar. 2, 1861 (Apr. i 1861)... 


Aug. 5, 1.S61 (Aug. 6, 1861). . 


Dec. 24, 1861 (Dec. 25, 1861). 


July 14, 1862 (Aug. 2, 1862).. 


Apr. 29, 1864 (Apr. 29, 1864). 
June 30, 1864 (July 1, 1864)... 


July 14, 1870 (Jan. 1, 1871).. 


IV<. 22, 1870 (Dec, 22, 1870). 


Mar. .3, (Mar. 4, 1875)... 

Aug. 15, 1876 (Sept. 9, 1876). 
Mar. 3, 1883 (July 1, 1883)... 


Oct. 1, 1890 (Apr. 1, 1891)... 


Aug. 27, 1894 (Aug. 1, 1894). 


July 24, 1897 (July 24, 1897). 


Apr. 12, 1900 (Apr. 12, 1900). 
Apr. 30, 1900 


JiUy 25, 1901 

Mar. 8, 1902 (Mar. ^ 1902)... 
Dec. 17, 1903 (Deo. 1908): . 
Aug. 5, 1909 (Aug. 6, 1909) . . 


. . . Brown, 1 cent per iK>tmd; loaf, 3 cents per x>ound; other 1 J cents per pound. 

>) . . Brown, 11 cents per pound; loaf, 5 cents per pound; other 2^ cents per pound. 

I... All sugar tree. 

). . . Refine, 4 cents per pound. 

). . . Clayed or lump, i cent per pound. 

>).. White dayed or white powdered, 3 cents per pound; other clayed (»r pow- 
dered, I4 cents per pound. 

). . . Brown, 1 cent per pound. 

0 . . Brown, I cent per potmd. 

I . . . Existing rates dounlcd until one year after the war. 

J).. White clayed or powdered, 4 cents per pound; lump, 10 cents per pound; 
loaf, 12 cents per pound; brown, 3 cents per pound. 

5). . White clayed, 3J cents per pound; brown, 24 cents per pound. 

I . . . Existing rates excelling 20 per cent to be reduced to 20 per cent by yearly 
reductions to July 1, 1842. 

12). Raw and brown daydl, 2| cents per^pound; other, not renned, 4 cciifs per 
pound; refined, 6 cents per pound. 

;).. An kinds, 30 per cent. 

... All kinds, 24 per cent. 

). . . Brown (muscovado), white and clayed, unrefined, i cent per pound; refined, 
2 cent' per pound; refined, titicturra, colored, adulterated, 4 cents per 
I>ound. 

). . Brown and sugars not advanced above No. 12 Dutch standard, 2 cents per 
pound; above No. 12, not refined, 21 cents per pound; refined, 4 cents per 
pound; refined and tinctured, 6 cents per poimd. 

H). Brown and sugars not above No. 12 Dutch standard, cents per pound; 
above No. 12, not refined, 3 cents per pound; refined, 5 cents per pound; 
refined and tinctured, 8 cents per pound. 

!). . Not above No. 12, 21 cents per pound; above No. 12 to No. 16, 3 cents per 
pound; above No. 16 to No. 20, 31 cents per pound; above No. 20, 4 cents per 
pound; refined and tinctured, 1() cents pei< pound. 

4) . Existing rates increased 50 per cent for 60 days. 

).., Not above No. 12, 3 cents per pound; above No. 12 to No. 15, 31cents per 
IKHind; above No. 15 to No.2(), 4 cents per pound; above No. w, 5 cents 
per pound; refined and tinctured, 1 5 centsner pound. 

).. Raw not above No. 7, If cents per pound; above No. 7 and other su^s not 
above No. 10, 2 cents per pound; other sugars above No. 10 to No. 13, 
24 cents per pound; other sugars above No. 13 to No. 16, 2} cents per pound; 
other sugars above No. 16 to No. 20, 3^ cents per pound; all sugar above 
No. 20 and all re fined, 4 cents per pound. 

ro). All sugar not above No. 7, If cents per pound; above No. 7 to No. 10, 2 cents 


No. 16. 2| cents per pound; above No. 16 to No. 20, 3f cents per pound; 
above No. 20 ana refined. 4 cents per pound. 

Rates of December 22, 1870, increased % per cCnt; melada hereafter to be 
sugar’* dutiable according to the rates lor the Dut(2i standard. 

“ Sandwich Island sugar” free. 

All sugars not above no. 13 and melada, beet and cane juice, etc., testing 
by polariscope not above 75*, 1.4 cents per pound; for each degree over 75* 
0.04 cent per pound additional. All sugw above No. 13 to No. 16, 2.75 
cents per pound; above No. 16 to No. 20, 3 cents per pound: aboveNo. 20, 
3.5 cents per pound; refined, tinctured, etc., 10 cents per pound. 

Bounty to United States producers to July 1, 1895, sugar not below 90* by 
polariscope from beets, sorghum, sugar cane, and maple sap, 2 cents per 
pound; below 90* and not below 80*, If cents per pound. Duties— all 
sugars above No. 16, 0.5 cent per pound; not above No. 16, and melada, 
sirups of cane Juice, etc., free; refined, tinctured, etc., 5 cents per pound. 

Bounty law rep^ea. All sugars, melada, sirups of beet and sugar cane, 
etc., 40 per cent; all sugars above No. 16 and all discolored sugars, 4 cent 
per pound additional. 

Sugars not above No. 16, melada, sirups of cane Juice, etc., testing by 
pidariscope not above 75% 0.95 cent per pound; for each additional degree 
02)36 cent per pound additional; above No. 16 and all sugar which hM 
gone throum a process of refining, 1.95 cents per pound; refined and 
tincturod, 4 cents per pound and 15 per cent; maple sugar and sirup, 4 
cents i)er pound. 

Shipments from Verio Rico to United States: 15 per cent of existing rates. 

Territorial Oovemment of Hawaii established and any dutiable article 
the growth, production, or manufiacture of that territory may enter United 
Statrafree. 

Porto Rico to United States free. (Proclamation by 

Imports from Philippine Islands of articles gro w n and produoed there. 


Imports from PhiHpplne Islands of articles gro w n and produoed there. 
75 per cent of exisdng rates. (Ceased Aug. 6, 1909.) 

Imports from Cuba of products of soil or industry of that country, 20per oent 
below existing rates. Not subsequently repeued. 

Sugars not above No. 16, melada, sirups of cane Juice, etc., testing by polari* 
scope not above 75*. 0.95 oent per pound; for ea<^ addiiionaldegree, 0.086 
cent per poundaddiuonel; aboveNo.l6anaalisugar whiOh has gone throu^ 
a process of refining, 1.9 cents per pound; refined and tinctured, 4 oeSs 
pound and 15 per omU maple suw and sirup, 4 cents per pound. 
Rates apply to Phuippioe Islandis to tms extent, imports of sugar in any 
fiscal year ezoeeding.3W,000 gross tons. 
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Table* 15 . — Hateti of dniu on impfprts of sugar, etc , — ('oniinued. 


Date of (and when 
effective). 

Oct. 3, 1913 (Mar. 1, 1914)... 

May 27, 1921 (May 28, 1921). 
Sept. 21, 1922 (Sept. 22, 1922)-. 


liates of duty. 


SiuBars, melada, slraps of cane julco, etc., testing by polariscope not above 
75* 0.71 cent per pound; for each additional degree, 0.026 cent per pound 
additional: on and after May 1, 1916, free. Maple sugar and sirup, 3 cents 
per pound; on and after May 1, 1916, free. All articles the growth or 
product of the Philippine Islands, free. 

melada, sirups of canc juice, etc., testing by polariscope not above 
^^LlO^nts per pound; for each additional degr^, 0.0^1 cent per pound 

Smrs, melada, sirups of cane, juice, etc., testing by polariscope not above 
75*, and all mixtures of sugar and water testing above 50* to 75*, 1.24 
cents per pound; for each additional degree, 0.046 cent per pound ad* 
ditioned; refined sug^, tinctured, 4D per cent. Maple sugar and sirup, 
4 cents per pound. From Philippine islands, if grown or produced there, 
free. All rates subject to change by' President after investigation of cott 
of production, domestic and foreign. 


As has been noted, the United States has become one of the prin- 
cipal sugar refining and exporting countries of the world, in addi- 
tion to being the greatest consumer of this product. A discussion 
of the duties imposed by foreign countries at the present time there- 
fore possesses interest. Practically all sugar-producing countries 
have passed laws (taxing imported sugar for the protection of their 
industry; and other countries, almost without exception, have such 
laws for purposes Of I’evenue. Sugar is, in fact, one of the most 
universally taxed articles of commerce the world over. It is on the 
free list in a few. unimportant countries, such as the federated and 
some of the unfederated Malay States, and in free ports, such as 
Curasao, Singapore, Hongkong, etc. Internal conditions of indus- 
trial competition have raised local differences of opinion in some 
countries and resulted in bitter controversies on tariff policies. As 
a case in point, the extensive jam trade of Australia, making use of 
imported sugar for the manufacture of thfeir product, which is 
largely exported, comes into conflict with the interests of sugar pro- 
ducers in northeastern Australia. Such instances of internal inter- 
ests not in consonance on the subject of sugar tariff could be multi- 
plied. In view of its bearing on export of sugar from the United 
States, a table of, custom duties imposed by some foreign countries 
is appended (Table 16). 


Table 16 . — liates of duty on impoids of sugar for various countries. 


Country' and dcsciiptioii. 

Actual duty in money 
and wel^t of each 
country. 

Date when 
duty was in 
force. 

Dutie.s con* 
verted in 
dollars per 
100 pounds 
(exchange 
as on date of 
duty listed). 

Argentina (law of 1906, as increased 1920): * 

Sugar, refined ot polarising 96^ and mexe 

®lpe 808 per 100 legal 
ef^wios. 

|Aug. 7,1923 

/ 3.085 

\ 2.096 

Sugar, unrefined or polariring less than 96<*, in* 
auding the sack 

Australia Oaw of 1930): 

Glucose 

pounds per long 

Free) 

)Aug. 13,1923 

{ 2.447 

Sugar, produced sugarcane 

{ 1.903 



1 Free. 

Austria: * 

Candy sugar 

481 gold crowns per 100 
16/ kilos. 

}Aug. .7,1923 

/ 4.376 

\ ' 1.458 

Other bMtand raw sugar 


» There is a surtax of 7 per cent of the value. 
^DuUestobepaidingm 
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Table 16 . — Rates of duties on imports of sugar for various countries — Oontd. 


Country and description. 


||40 francs per 100 kilos. 

135\milrels jmt 100 
266.8/ kilos. 


l..jO\CaDadian dollars 
1.80/ per 100 pounds. 


0. 81 081 Canadian dol- 
1.3432^ lars per lOf) 
1.425 I pounds. 


Bcldum Gaw of 1913, as increased 1021 ): 

Juices and raw sugars, of beet and cane 

Refined sugars 

Brazil:* 

Sugar, candy 

Sugar, other 

Canada (law of 1907 amended May, 1921 and 1923): 

All sugar above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, 
and allrehned sugars of whatever kinds, grades, 
or standards, not covered by tariff item No. 

135 * (graduated scale increasing by from 2 to 
9 cents for each additional degree of polariza- 
tion)— 

When not exceeding 88® of polarization 

When exceeding 98® but not exceeding 99®. . 

Sugar above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, 
when imported by a recognized sugar refiner, 

(or refining purposes only, under regulations 
by the Minister of Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue; and surar not specified, not above No. 16 
Dutch standard in color, sugar drainings or 
. pumpings, drained in tm^t, inelada or con- 
centrated melada, tank bottoms, sugar con- 
crete, and mola.s.ses— A 

When not exceeding 70® of polarization 

When exceeding 97® but not exceeding 98®.. . 

When exceeding 98® 

Chile: 

Sugar not specified, with following .saccharose 
Content- 

More than 98 per cent but not over 995 l^r 
cent. 

Impure .sugar, moist or dry 

China: • 

Sugar, brown 

Sugar, white 

Colombia: » 

Sii^, museodado or cent rifugal 

Refined sugar 

Costa Rica: " 

Sugar, ^^corrlente” not refined 

Refined sugar 

('uba: 

Raw sugar 

Refined sugar 

Czechoslovakia: 

Beet sugar and all sugar of similar kinds (cane 
. sugar) in every condition of purity, e.xcept 
moias.ses. 

Sugar of other kinds, e. g., glucose, .starch sugar 
i^pe sugar, fruit sugar, milk sugar and the 
like, sugar for coloring purposes (for coloring 
beets), etc. 

Denmark; * 

Sugar in loave.s. sheets, cakes, and the like, 

. whole, undivided, also nowdered sugar with 
a polarization of over 98 per cent, grape or 
.starch sugar. 

Powdered sugar with a polarization of over 86 
per cent not over 98,per cent. 

* Sacks, gross; other packing 15 per cent tare. 

4 Provided that refine sugar shall be entitled to entry under the British preferential tariff upon evidence 
satisfactory to the Minister of (histoms and Inland Revenue, that such refined sugar has been manufoctured 
whdlly from raw sug^ produced in the British colonies and possessions, and not o^erwise. 

* Provided that all raw sugar, including sugar specified in this item the produce of any British colonv 
. or possession shall be entitled to entry under the British preferential tariff, when imported direct into 

Canada from any British country. 

•Custom duties to be paid in fiaikwan tael. 


Actual duty in monev 
and weight of each 
country. 


3| 

0.23)Haikwan tael 
0.32/ per picul. 

lljpesos per 100 kilos. . 

16\colous per 100 kilos 
60/ gross. 

1.00 Idollars per 100 
0.937,')/ kilos. 


38 crowns per 100 
kilos. 


10 


6 ..') 


crowns per 100 
kilos. 


Date when 
duty was In 
force. 

Duties con- 
verted in 
dollars per 
100 pounds 
(exchange 
as on date of 
dutyllsted). 

Aug. 13, 1923 

/ 0. 819 

\ .819 

J...do 

/ 7.489 

\ 14.826 

}Aug. 7,1923 

/ 1.46.59 

\ 1.8476 

1 

{ .7915 

\ 1.312 

I 

[ 1.3026 

^}Aug. 7,1923 

j .3280 

1 .1649 

j....do 

/ .1389 


\ .1932 

do 

/ 3.3883 


( 5. 0824 

l....do 

/ 1.6744 

r 

\ 0.2790 

}....do 

f .45 

\ .421 


4.4620 

J do 

4.4629 


.8253 

\....(lO 


/ 

..')3S4 


^ There is a surtax of / per cent of the duty with an additional surtax of 10 per cent of total import dutv 
whichinchides the surtax. Exchangeisgivenasperquotationof Apr. 18, 1923. ^ 

• MM — ^ , ^ — A — ^ surtax of 2 per cem* ' 

Duty is per gross weight. 


vmcn inciuaes uie surtax. Axenange is given as p 

• There is a surtax of 2| centavos per gross kilo; also a surtax of 2 per cent of the duty in all Proving* 

ixcwt Limon, where it is 5 per cent of the duty. ^ * ws 

• Duty is per legal weight. 
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Tablu 16. — R(»t€8 of duties on wipe^rts of sugar fw various countries — Oontd. 


Country and desc-ription. 


Actual duty iu money 
and weight of each 
country. 


Date when 
duty was In 
force. 


Duties co!i- 
verted iii 
dpllars p T 

100 poiir.vi^ 

i'ecchauv.J 
as on date 
hit;.- listed). 


Raw, int^ded^r refining, the estimated yield in 
refined being 98 per cent or less. 


refined being 98 per cent or less. 

Others, raw, the estimated yield in refining t)ejng 
98 per cent or less. 

Germany;!® 

Cane, beet, and other su w of the chemical com- 
position of cane sugar Tsaccharose) refined. 

Other, solid and liqmd, of all kinds, sirup and mo- 
lasses, boet-rootjulco, maple juice. 

Greece: *1 Sugar, of all kinds (cane and beet), made 
from fruit or starch, and sirup derived from sugar. 
Hungary (law of 1916): i* 

Beet sugar and surar ofa similar kind (cane .sugar) 
in e veiy condition of purity, except m' lasses. 

Molasses 

Italy (law of 1921 ) i^sugar: 


99.75 francs per 100 
kilos net. 


68.965 g.ld drachmas 
per 100 okes. 




>ld crowns per 
100 kilos. 


(а) First dass... 

(б) Second dass. 


.Tapaii (law of 1912)— sugar: 

1. Under No. 11, Dutch standard 

2. Under No. 15, Dutch standard 

3. Under No. 18, Dutch standard 

4. Under No. 21, Dutch standard 

5. Other 

Latvia sugar (gross weight): 

. 1. Half manuiactured sugar, pounded or ground, 
exey t powdered sugar, without pieces of all 

2. Refined loaf and powdered crystal sugar, and 
in pieces. 

Lithuania: Sugar, articles not specially mentic.ned... 


Mexico (law of 1916, as increased 1922): Common 
sugar. 

Netherlands — sugar: 

(6) Loaf, lumps and not specifiied 

(a) Raw, of 98 per cent piu-ity and over 


isig'ld lire per 100 
12r kilos. 

2. oDl 
3.10 

3. 35 yen per 100 kin.. . 

4.26 

-’.65 


/ 1. 5633 

\ 1.0422 


(#/)Raw, of less than 98 per tent purity, hr every 
degree of purity * ♦ ♦ but the duty 
shall not be less than 0. 15 florins per 100 
kilos net. 

Norway !*— sugar and sirup: 

Sugar of all kinds, including dissolved and liquid 
sugar and Juice from which sugar has been sep- 
arated. 

C^mmen sirup and molasses with a sugar content 
of less than 70 per cent ad valorem. 

Peni: !» Refined sugar 

Poland: 

Raw sugar 

Refined sugar 

P(.rtugal — su^: 

Above No. M Dutch standard, net 


20 Lat or Latvian cold 
francs per 100 kurs. 

10 per cent ad valorem . 

15 pesos per 100 kilos 
gross. . 

22.50) 

22.50 

. 225 florins per 100 
kilos net. 


crownsperiOO 

FrpA to 

lorem. 

55 per 
cent. 

20 sols per 100 kilos net . 


7,1923 


do 10 per cent 

ad valo- 
rcan. 

do 3.2579 


3. 98 
3.98 

}Aug. 1,1923 


I Aug. 7, 1 


1.610 
to 6. 442 
Free to 55 
per cent 
ad valo- 
rem. 

3.717 


^|marks per 100 kilos do k 


Above No.^ Dutch standard, net.. 
Not specified, net 


Rumania: 

Raw sugar and sirup and glucose. 
Refined sugar 


1. 8 to 3 lescudos per 
1.5 to 2. 5/ 100 kilos. 


IqIiou per 100 kilos . . . | 


f a 8752 to 

0.^10 

1.2155. 

Aug. 7,1923 { 


!® Import permit required. 

1! Duties are paid In gold. 'Wben paid in paper, duties on sugar are to be multiplied by 6. 
u Duties to be paid in gold or In paper at current e xchange. _ . 

M Sugar temporarily Imported free of duty until further notice (by cable of May 14, 192)). Duties to 
bepadinjgold. 

!« No rates of exchange could be obtained Aug. 14, 1923. 

!® Latvian gold francs per 100 pounds* 

There is an additional surtax of 12 per cent of the duty. Duty is per gross weight. 

Domestic Industry protected by royal edict imposing restrictions on sale of foreign and Javan sugar 
for domestic consumption. . _ . , 

IS The wijnlTpnm rates are applied to Imports from the United States. 

!» Surtax at Callas are 19 per cent of duty; at Salaverry, Paite and Pisco and Talara, 20 per cent of duty: 
allotherportsof Pern 18 per cent of duty. Duty Is per gross weight. Exchange is flaxen as per last quo* 
tatiqru Dec. 13, 1922, 10 sols Is app4 0ximatel7 1 llbro, for which quotations are given. 

» men ^din paper current, coefficient Is applied. . . 

n Duties are paid In gold. Minimum rates are applied to imports from the United States. 
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Table 16 . — Rates af duties on imports af sugar fta' various countries — Contd. 


Country and desorlption. 


Actual duty in money 
and wei^t of eacn 
country. 


Date when 
duty was In 
force. 


Itussia; 

1. Sugar, raw, crushed or ground, <.f all kijids 

2. Sugar, refined, lump and candy 

Spain: '* 

Sugar .* 

(ilucose 

Sweden (law of 1911): 

Sugar, refined, all kinds; e. g., in the form of 
laives, candy and cakes, also crushed or pul- 
verized. 

Unrefined, not darker in color than No. 18 Dutch 
standard, which is generally recognized in com- 
merce, and specimens of which are to be sup- 
plied by the customs administration to the 
various customhouses. 

Of a color darker than tkbe standard above men- 
tioned, even if imported in solution or in liquid 
state. 

Switzerland: 

Sugar, unrefined 

Sugar, crystallized and crushed, solid glucose 
and sugar can^. 

United Kingdom— (Jraduated scale increasing by 
from 10 to 46 cents for each additional degree of 
polarization: 

Not exceeding 76* of polarization 

Exceeding 97^ and not 98"* of polarization. 
Venezuela: ** 

Sugar, muscovado or brown 

Sugar, white or refined 


2.50\gold mblcs per 
4.00/ pood. 


}Aug. 


7, 1923 


1801 pesetas per 100 
> kilos net first 
180j tariff. 



101 


10 


crowns per 
kilos net. 


100 




do. 




francs per 100 kilos. . 


.do 




0- l2-llpounds per 112 

1- 3-8/ pounds. 

H^‘|bolivar per 100 kilos 


I do 

\ do 


Duties con 
verted in 
dollars per 
100 pounds 
(exchange 
as on date oi 
duty listed). 


/ 3. 5.10 

\ 5.649 

I ll.:'.4Sl 

( 11. "LSI 

1. lot 5 

1. 19C.5 


0.8175 


0. 162.> 
0.5688 


2.5121 

4.829 

2.009 

6.027 


« All imports are under license. Duties are paid in paper at official conversion rates. 

*• The second tariff is one-half rate of first tariff. The lower rates apply to goods from the United States. 
24 There is an additional surtax of 56.55 per cent of dutv. Exchange is given as per last quotation, 
ept. 5. 1922. 


The Outlook For the Sugar Industry in the United States. 

The total acreage devoted to cane in the United States for both 
sngar and sirup does not exceed 500,000 acres, while the acreage 
devoted to cane for sugar prodtiction alone does not normally exceed 
half of that area. While sugar-cane culture for sugar is limited 
climatically to the lower portions of the States bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico, the area under cultivation is capable of considerable ex- 
pansion even with the present varieties of cane. Production of cane 
for sirup, not so sharply delimited by climate, could be greatly in- 
creased if justified by demand; and attention to the technical prob-* 
lems involved in insuring a uniform product would no doubt result 
in an increasing demand. The production of sugar in Porto Rico 
has reached the point where fluctuation in acreage planted from year 
to year will depend largely on the market price of the product. The 
marked correlation between price and acreage during the past five- 
year period seems to indicate that price is the main factor governing 
the variations in production. In the Hawaiian Islands also this fac- 
tor, tether with availability of labor, is largely responsible for the 
annual fluctuations in the acreage planted to cane. The total area 
of the islands is not large, and most available land is already utilized 
for this purpose. . Pineapples, the chief competitive crop, are ire- 
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guently grown on land tJiat might be used for cane, but agricultural 
interests in general would be best served by maintaining this diver- 
sity of products. In the Philippines, on the other hand, great tracts 
of land which appear to offer every natural advantage for cane 
cftlture remain undeveloped. 

Particularly on the island of Mindanao opportunities for agricul- 
tural development seem very great, and attention has been recently 
directed toward the possibility of growin^ugar cane, rubber, cin- 
chona, cassava, and other crops as well. With the steady increase 
in the world’s consumption of sugar it becomes apparent that poten- 
tial sources of supply ought not be overlooked, and investigation of 
the practicability of sugar-cane culture on this island, which is almost 
as large as Java, -is desirable and justified. The labor problem in 
such a thinly populated region would have to be met by importation 
of laborers from neighboring islands, or by the use of transient 
coolies. 

In the Western States sugar beets occupy only a small percentage 
of the acreage of suitable soils in those localities in which beets are 
grown, and no doubt they could be grown in many sections where 
they have not been introduced. The agronomic possibilities for ex- 
tending sugar-beet growing in the North Central States seem very 
great, since there is a large acreage of dark soils in that section of 
the United States similar to those now used for this crop. In addi- 
tion to the sugar-beet States listed in Table 17, parts of several other 
States lie within the climatic zone suited to sugar-beet production, 
as is shown in Figure 18. , 

Tabi-e 17. — Land in crops and acres in sugar beets in the present sugar-beet 

States, 1919. 


State. 


California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Ilhuds 

Ind i ana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

South Dakota.. 

Utah 

Washington.... 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Other States... 


Total 876,481,784 19,lW,7ie 


Land in 
crops, 1919. 


Acres, 

«, 860, 805 
5,410,712 
2,797,943 
21,402,852 
13,223,260 
21,609,534 
22,848,587 
10,000,011 
17,149,818 
8,924,837 
19,482,145 
13,^239 
15,313,000 
1,071,160 
4,261,170 
10,206,998 
1,210»260 
184,074,810 


Irrigated 
area. 1919* 


Acres. 

4,219,040 

3,348,385 

2,48^800 


47,312 


1,081,729 

442,090 


100,082 

1,371,051 

529,899 


1,207,982 

8,758,540 


Area In 
sugar 
beets. 


Ac>es. 

8^267 

1^840 

37,834 

2,880 

4,119 

7,009 

1,082 

106,460 

8,609 

8,000 

54,486 

33,501 

1,106 

98,359 

5,363 

12,737 

9,935 

275 


Sugar-beet acreage, 
percentage of. 


cropa 


PereeiU. 

1.29 

3.06 
1.33 

.01 

.03 

.03 

.01 

1.06 
.03 
.22 
.28 
.24 
.01 

8.73 

.13 

.12 


Value of 
all crops. 


636,484 


.17 


Percent. 
1.47 
9.01 
2.10 
.04 
.09 
.06 
.01 
2.92 
.05 
1.10 
1. 12 
.03 
.04 
17.31 
.22 
.38 
8.86 


Beet- 

^sugar 

factories. 


.45 


Nurnber. 

10 

15 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

4 

5 


18 

2 

4 

8 


89 


It is not to be assumed that all of the improved land in the 
sugar-beet States, nor the land in crops, is capable of producing 
satisfactory yields of sugar beets ; but if even 10 per cent of the crop 
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area is suitable for sugar-beet culture, there is a wide margin for 
the further development of the sugar-beet industry. 

Increase in the production of sugar from both cane and beets is 
not necessarily limited to extension of the cultivated area. Im- 
proved methods of cultivation and improvement of the plants by 
breeding and selection offer possibilities which have not as yet been 
fully investigated for all regions. In some regions where accurate 
records have been kept over a long series of years, the benefits to be 
derived from breeding have been clearly demonstrated. A pro- 
nounced increase in yield has been obtained in this way in Java with 
cane and in Germany with beets. Such results have l)een obtained 
elsewhere, but in lesser degree. It becomes increasingly difficult to 
evolve better tjrpes of plants as the upper limit of production is ap- 
proached, and it is to be expected that progress will be slower and 
slower. Rapid increase in production would follow the application of 
this method in regions where it has been neglected, and such regions 
include much of our own territory. 

In general, the natural conditions of soil and climate in Ameri- 
can cane and beet regions can not be considered the factors which 
limit expansion of the sugar industry. The limiting factore appear 
.to be economic rather than agronomic. Labor supply, market price, 
crop competition, and assurance of protection are among the im- 
poi^nt factors which govern the production of sugar in the' United 
States and its insular possessions. The American farmer, accustomed 
to the use of labor-saving machinery, is loath to perform the large 
amount of hand labor necessary for successful growing of sugar 
crops. The problem of securing and holding an adequate supply of 
labor bn cane plantations in the South must be solved before any in- 
crease in production can be expected. The solution may lie in snuill- 
farm production by owners rather than by day labor under super- 
vision. Such a system, however, puts difficulties in the way of co- 
ordination of eflPort so necessary for successfully conducting the 
large-scale plantation and mill operations. 

Sugar-beet and sugar-cane culture will be expanded only when 
more profitable than the other crops with which these sugar crops 
must compete. Competition of other ca.sh crops for the land is 
more severe in the beet regions, where long-time rotations are prac- 
ticed, than on the cane plantations, where the other crops are largely 
consumed or utilized on the plantation. 

The outlook for sugar production in the United States is further 
affected by the production of sugar in other countries and the com- 
petition of this foreign-grown sugar in our markets. It may be 
truthfully stated, however, that no sugar-producing country is with- 
out its own peculiar problems, which are frequently very different 
from ours, but just as difficult of solution. They tend to curtail 
production, or increase the cost of production, which from the 
standpoint of capital invested amounts to the same thing. Since no 
country can be considered ideal for sugar production, the more suc- 
cessful ones in the future will be those which give the greatest at- 
tention to systematic and intelligent study of the factors limitinir 
production. - ^ 




By D. A. Spknceb, M. C. Hall, and O. D. IMaksu, Bureau of Animal InduKtry; 
J. S. Cotton, C. E. Gibbons, O. C. Stink, O. E. Bakeb, V. N. Vamken, 
R. D. .Tenninos, and O. K. Holmes, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
W. B. Bell, Bureau of Biological Survey; and Will C. Baknes, Forest 
Service. 

S HEEP HUSBANDKY is one of the most important, as well as 
one of the oldest, of the world’s agricultural enterprises. Wool 
ranks next to cotton in importance among the fibers and has 
plajj^ed jirobab^ a more important part than cotton in the spread of 
civilization. The wearing of clothes made from wool, which is a 
nonconductor of heat and does not readily . absorb moisture, has made 
it possible for man to withstand the rigorous winters that prevail 
over much of the earth’s surface. The present world production of 
wool is only about 2 pounds per capita. As most of the people 
living within the Tropics use but little of this commodity, the supply 
available to the people living in the colder regions is somewhat larger. 
The American people are among the heaviest users of wool, the an- 
nual per capita quantity being over 5 pounds. 

From the dawn of history the flesh of sheep has been an impor- 
tant item of food for man. Lamb and mutton are among the most 
healthful, nutritious, and palatable of meats. However, the con- 
sumption of these meats varies widely in different countri^. In 
the United States the average annual per capita consumption of 
lamb and mutton for the 10-year period 1912-;1921 was 6.2 pounds; 
Canada in 1910 averaged 9 pounds; the United Kingdom in the 
period 1895-1908 averaged 26.7 pounds; France in 1904 consumed 
9 pounds per person, and Germany in 1904-1913 only 2.2 pounds per 
year. In the respective periods mentioned the consumption of lamb 
and mutton constituted the followii^ percentages of the total meat 
consumption : 4.35 per cent for the United States, 5.57 for Canada, 
22.26 for the United Kingdom, 11.25 for France, and only 1.91 per 
cent for Germany. 

Sheep raising has always been one of the world’s leading pioneer 
enterprises. In the past, sheep kept primarily for the production 

220 
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of wool have been raised very cheaply in regions remote from civi- 
lization because, owing to their herding instinct, they could be handled 
in large bands, and wool could readi^ be transported for long dis- 
tances without serious danger of spoilage and at relatively small 
cost. Although the pioneer phase of the industry is passing, the 
above factors, together with the adaptability of sheep to a wide 
range of climatic conditions, their ability to go for several days and 
even weeks without water when on succulent feed, as well as their 
fondness for shrubby and weedy types of forage not consumed by 
most domestic animals, make it possible to keep sheep in regions 
that would otherwise be unutilized. This is especially true of the 
arid regions. 

In the United States dieep production is of special importance in 
the grass-producing regions of the Eastern and Central States, par- 
ticularly in rolling and hilly sections, in the more arid portions of the 
West, in the rugged range territory adjacent to and including the 
national forests, and in the fenced range area of southwestern Texas. 
Sheep are fond of a great many varieties of weeds and underbrush 
which cattle and horses do not relish ; thus they are useful in keeping 
fields and fence comers clean and in the utilization of farm and 
.range forage not so well adapted to other kinds of livestock. On 
rugged pasture lands the flock of sheep will always be found on hills 
or Knolls during the hours of rest, so that most bf the manure is left 
in those parts of the field where it is most needed for the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility. 

World Distribution of Sheep. 

Of the six densest areas of wool and mutton production four — 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, and South Africa — are in the 
Southern Hemisphere. The two remaining centers, the British Isles 
and the Mediterranean region, are in the Northern Hemisphere 

Australia is about the same size as the continental United States, 
but has a much larger area that must be devoted to grazing purposes, 
as the annual precipitation over three-fifths of the continent is less 
than 15 inches. Sixty per cent of the land area is best adapted to 
sheep raising. In the semiarid regions where the feed, because of its 
weedy and shrubby character, is not suited to cattle, and where trans- 
portation facilities are inadequate. Merino sheep, which are kept 
■primarily for the production of wool, prevail. In the farming re- 
gions the crossbreds (sheep of the fine wool and mutton cross) are 
very popular, and the growing of mutton for export trade is becom- 
ing important. Australia now ranks third in mutton exportation. 

As practically all the Crown lands (public lands) suitable for 
grazing are leased for long periods and in areas sufficient W exten- 
sive operation, the Australian flockmasters are on a much more 
stable basis than are those of the western United States. Australia 
is, however, subject to severe droughts, and occasionally very heaw 
losses are sustained from which it usually takes several years to recu- 
perate fully. In parts of the country rabbits are a serious pest, while 
m other sections prickly pear is destroying much of the range. 

New Zealand leads in the production of mutton, its exports aver- 
aging about 250,000.000 pounds annually. A luxurious growth of 
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forage, which is available for grazing purposes throughout the greater 
part of the year, covers most of the islands. Sheep raising has been 
the dominant industry in these islands since their settlement. The 
dairy industry, however, is becoming a strong competitor. The rapid 
rise in land values in recent years, together with the breaking up of 
large holdings, has given a great impetus to dairying and it has 
made a rapia growth. 

Most of the New Zealand Sheep are kept in regions where the rain- 
fall is less than 50 inches. Considerable use, however, is being made 
of the western side of South Island, where the rainfall is very heavy, 
sheep from the east being driven through the, mountain passes when 
the trails are opened in the spring. Sheep are encroaching also on 
tlie volcanic plains of the central part of North Island. 

In Argentina the> number of ^eep has declined from a total of 
80,000,000 head in 1880 to less than half that number in 1920 ( fig. 2) . 


RELATION OF SHEEP TO POPULATION AND TO LAND AREA IN 11 
IMPORTANT COUNTRIES. 



.NUMBER 

NUMBER 1 

1*776 

NEW ZEALAND 

215 

1433 

AUSTRAL/A 

26 

770 

URUGUAY 

159 

UNION OF ^.AFRiCA 

67 

410 

ARGENTINA 

31 

1 221 

GREECE 

139 

' 96 

1 

SPAIN 

105 

56 

YUGO SLAVIA 

73 

50 RUSSIAN EMPIRE (1910) 

9 

46 

GREAT BRITAIN 

232 

34 

UNITED STATES 

12 


80 100 ISO 200 250 


Fio. 3. — The leading countries in the number of sheep for each 100 inhabitants 
are all in the Southern Hemisphere. These countries are sparsely popu- 
lated. Great Britain, although densely populated, leads in the number of 
sheep per square mile. New Zealand standing next. The Balkan States, 
represented by Greece and Yugo-Slavia, rank high both in number of sheep 
per inhabitant and per square mile. Spain, the home of the Merino, simi- 
larly stands relatively high. Russia, which is second in the total number 
of sneep, and the United States, which ranks fourth, both have a relatively 
low number of sheep per Inhabitant and per square mile. 


For some time past cattle and grain farming have been forcing some 
of the sheep to the more arid regions to the south and west. The 
production of fine wool is now largely confined to the arid Provinces 
of southern Argentina. About 75- per cent of the total sheep in .the 
country are of the mutton types. iTie^ mutton ^pes of shew still 
occuj^y a prominent place in the agricultural Provinces. In the 
Province olf Buenos Aires, where nearly 50 per cent of the_ sheep are 
located, all of the sheep are of mutton breeding. Argentina stonds 
next to New Zealand in the exportation of frozen mutton. 

In British South Africa, except for the coast areas, the rainfall is 
low and prolonged droughts are common. Most of the rain oecurs 
during the summer, the winter being very dry, especially over much 
of the plateau area of the interior. For this reason, most of the 
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land is best suited to grazing purposes and primarily to the produc- 
tion of wool. Practically all of the good land has been under private 
ownership for many yeare. The Crown lands are barren areas 
which, for lack of water, are not capable of cai'rying stock. Large 
areas of this land could be made available for shew grazing by 
providing watering places and by irrigation. The Merino is the 
dominant breed. 

The United Kingdom is one of the few countries of dense popula- 
tion where sheep still persist (fig. 3). The moist, mild climate is 
favorable to the production of a luxurious growth of grass, and, as 
the winters are mild, stock can be grazed most of the year. The 
agriculture of the islands is largely pastoral, and sheep have occu- 
pied a prominent place since a very early date. As the English 
people nave always consumed large quantities of mutton, especial 
emphasis has been given to the development of mutton types of 
sheep, this country being the home of tlie mutton breeds. For many 
years England sent a constant stream of improved breeding sheep of 
the mutton type to all parts of the world. Recently there has been 
a small decline in the number of sheep. They are apparently being 
displaced by dairy cows needed in the production of milk for urban 
use. 

Although Spain does not stand high in the total number of sheep, 
it deserves mention because it was the original home of the fine-wool 
breeds. About the year 1500 Spain and England were the leading 
sliew countries of the world. Sheep still occupy a prominent place 
in IwO'Msh agriculture, and the growere still possess grazing rights 

? granted in medieval times. Compelled to migrate from the hot, dry, 
owland pastures into the northern mountains each spring to obtain 
summer grazing, the Merino developed into a very hardy breed with 
fine quality of neece, but with poor mutton qualities. The adapt- 
ability of this breed to diw, remote range has been an important 
factor in the demand for Merino blood in newly settled countries. 

In the Balkan States and in Asia Minor the and or semiarid plains 
and mountain highlands, as well as the more or less nomadic habits 
of the people, have caused sheep and wool production to occupy an 
important place among the rural industries. 

Russia stands second in total number of sheep, but relatively low 
in the number per square mile and per capita of population. Little 
is known concerning the present situation of the sheep industry in 
that country. 

The United States ranks fourth in total number of sheep, but, like 
Russia, the country taken as a whole stands relatively low in the 
number of sheep per square mile and per inhabitant." Tliere are 
however, areas of dense concentration of sheep, as in the fine-wooi 
section of Ohio, and in portions of the western intermountain region. 

Development of the Sheep Industry in the United States. 

Sheep were introduced into Virginia in 1609, into Massachusetts 
about 1630, and are reported to have been introduced into the other 
Colonies soon after they were founded. Conditions in the Colonies 
were not favorable for rapid increase in the number of Sheep 
Predatory animals, Indians, and severe winters made serious inroads 
on their numbers. At firrt the few sheep were kept within town 
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inclosures, or on islands or peninsulas fenced off from the main- 
land. Wherever sheep rian at large, herdera were necessary to pro- 
tect them. It was customary for one or more herders to take care 
of the flock of the entire settlement. 

Sheep were important to the Colonies of the North as their source 
of clotning material. The wool was mostly worked up by the 
family that owned the sheep. Doubtless there was some trade in 
the wool, some families exchanging their surplus of wool with other 
families and some making clothing for exchange with others. There 
was no demand for mutton, except as meat for the family table. In 
the South cotton took the place of wool to a certain extent in the 
manufacture of clothing. In the North the sheep were so important 
(hat colonial governments did much to encourage the keeping of 
sheep. 

During the eighteenth century the character of the American 
slieep remained unchanged. Sheep were kept primarily to supply 
tlie demand for wool for homespun clothing. In some communities 
more, homespun was produced than was necessary to supply the local 
needs and the products of this industry entered into commerce to 
some extent, but there was p^ractically no manufacture of woolen 
clothing outside the homes. The first woolen mill having more than 
one loom was establislied in Hartford, Conn., about 1788. Woolen 
clothing continued to be imported from England. During the 
Revolutionary War, when this supply was curtailed or cut off, there 
was a marked growth in the household industry. TTiis gave a tem- 
porary impetus to the keying of sheep. However, in 1800 the 
typical farm flock in New England contained from 10 to 20 sheep, 
which clipped about 2 pounds of coarse wool per head. 

After the Eevolution woolen goods of British manufacture 
again appeai'ed on the colonial markets, but by the Embargo Act of 
December, 1807. and the Nonintercourse Act of 1809, this country 
again was thrown on its own resources in meeting the domestic de- 
mand for clothing. The number of woolen mills began to increase 
lapidly to supply the grades of clothing better than homespun, 
which hitherto had been imported. In 1810 it was estimated that 
there were about 7,000,000 sheep in the United States. 

The almost complete stoppage of foreign commerce during the 
War of 1812 accelerated the growth of wool manufacturing and 
further increased the price of wool. Between 1810 and 1814 the 
number of i^eep is estimated to have increased from 7,000,000 to 
10,000,000 head. After the country reverted to a peace footing, 
in 1816, foreign manufacturers again flooded the American market 
with woolen goods. Most of the American factories soon shut dp^wn 
or operated but a part of the time for several years. Tliese adverse 
conditions were accentuated by the panic of 1819, and the result 
was severe depression in the sheep industry of the country. 

Soon after 1820 the woolen indust^ began to improve, and by 1824 
it was in a fairly prosperous condition. Although the factoirt pro- 
duction of coarse woolens had become important ot 1880, the largest 
market for coarse wool still was the home inannfacturer. At least 
half of the domestic wool clip^was bmng used in the housdiold. Poor 
transportation facilities were an important factor in maintainii^ 
the household manufacture of woolen clothing. 

86818*— i-BK 1828 16 
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Fia. 4. — Tho greatest sheep-raising center In the United States In 1840 was In 
Vermont. Sheep were numerous along the eastern bank of the Hudson River 
and In western New York, in southwestern Pennsylvania, and eastern Ohio. 

The blue-grass districts of Kentucky and Tennessee also had a number of 
sheep. There were only a few sheep in the South and practically none In 
the western United States as then constituted. 

During the period from 1830 to 1837 the woolen mills doubled 
their output. A general application of power and the use of im- 
proved machinery greatly lowered the cost of the manufacture of 
cloth. The growth of cities rapidly increased the demand for the 
factory product. As transportation facilities improved, enabling 
the merchandise of the cities to be carried into the country, the homo 
manufacture of clothing rapidly lost ground. 

With the rapid development of wool manufacturing there was a 
change in the status of the sheep industry. Previously only small 
flocks had been necessary to supply the home needs tor clothing. 
The factories, however, aemanded large quantities of wool, and the 

S rices paid by them induced many farmers to specialize in wool pro- 
uction, especially those farmers who lived in outlying districts. 



Pia, 6. — Between 1840 and 1860 the number of sheep declined crrcatlv in New 
England and New York, being displaced largely by dairy cows. Ohio has 
become the leading State ; and several million sheep are found in Texas 
California. The number has also Increased several fold In 
Michigan and the upper Mississippi Valley. 
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Fig. 6. — Ohio, southwestern Ponnsylvania, and southern Michigan constituted 
the most important sheep-producing region in 1880. The increase in num- 
bers In the far West has oeen much greater than in the East. Two-fifths of * 
the sfleep are now west and southwest of the Missouri River. The decrease 
in New England and New York continues, whereas the number of sheep ii 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin has increased. 


"Wool mowing developed rapidly in western Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and J^w York in, the thirties. It was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the high prices prevailing between 1830 and 1840. The industry 
along with other agricultural enterprises, however, suffered from 
the panic of 183-7. The prices of wool began to decline about 1840. 

The firet accurate figures available relative to the number of sheep 
are those for 1840, when the census enumerated 19,000,000 head. Tlie 
greatest center of sheep production was in Vermont. Western New 
York was also an important center of sheep raising. The industry 
as yet had not developed to any great extent west of the Alle- 
ghenies, although a beginning had been made in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania and in eastern Ohio. (See fig. 4.) 



Fis. T.— iB 1800 nearly three-flftha of the aheep were In the^weatem niife 
countiT. The incre^ in numbers In the Great Plains and Intermountaln 
redonraltlee 1880 has been very great, but industry began to decline in 
CfOlfomia and western Oregon soon after 1880. The number of aheep In 
New Bngland and New York continues to decrease, mud a decline has set in 
1 ^ in Ohio and Michigan. 
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Following 1840 there was a decline in the high prices of farm 
products that had prevailed during the late thirties. The growing 
of grain became for the time generally unprofitable throimhout the 
Middle West, where the transportation charges to the East were 
very heavy. As wool, relative to its value, could be transported 
easily and cheaply, there was a rapid shifting of the sheep industry 
from the East to the West. Many sheep raisers moved their flocks 
from New En^nd to Ohio and Michigan, and some drove on 
farther west. The sheep farmers remaining in the East reduced 
their flocks. 

Tlie eastern sheepmen also began to turn their attention to the 
production of mutton as well as wool, particularly after 18.50. The 
change to the mutton type was most rapid near the cities. As the 
farmers selected and improved the mutton qualities of their sheep 
the demand for mutton increased. Instead of being a secondary 
consideration mutton soon became a determining factor in the selec- 
tion and production of sheep in the East. By 1850 the center of wool 
production had shifted to the West, and Ohio had become the lead- 
ing sheep raising State of the Union. * 

During the decade of 1850-1859, the sheep industry made little 
progress. In the East the dairy industry continued to displace sheep. 
However, the increase of the mutton breeds, especially for the pro- 
duction of early lambs, continued quite rapidly. Many mutton-type 
wethers were fed in the East during the winter to be marketed early 
in the spring. Sheep for winter feeding were driven east from Ken- 
tucl^ and south from eastern Canada, where mutton breeds were 
kept almost exclusively. In the West sheep husbandry met with 
severe competition from other farm enterprises, especially grain pro- 
duction, cattle, and hogs. With the opening up of the European 
markets shortly after 1846 a considerable export trade in grain 
developed. This, together with a rapid increase in transportation 
facilities and the reduction of shipping costs, made farming again 
profitable. 

Where the land was level and easily brought under cultivation, 
the sheep industry did not succeed in holding its place on the fron- 
tier in competition with wheat, com, cattle, and hogs. Consequently, 
sheep raising as a pioneer industry passed rapidly across the level 
prairies to the far West. Sheep have persisted, however, to the 
present day on the rough or uneven lands of eastern Ohio and south- 
ern Michigan. The first development in the far West was the growth 
of the industry from Texas ana New Mexico northward. ITie sheep 
industry of New Mexico had been in existence since an early date. 
As early as 1700, sheep were driven from New Mexico to California. 
In the expansion of the western industry New Mexico was drawn 
upon for much of the foundation stock, which has been gradually 
improved by the introduction of Merino blood. As early as 1860 
there were many sheep in both Texas and California (fig. *5). 

The first effect of the Civil War was to increase the price of wool 
and stimulate the iflieep indi>stry. This increase in price was due 
to the demand for woolen goods for military use. Moreover, for a 
time the supply of cotton from the South was cut off and woolen 
goods had a monopoly of the clothing market. The number of sheep 
increased rapidly, not only in the newly developed aCTicultural 
regions but even in the old sheep-producing centers of the East. 
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The war had an opposite effect on hogs and dairying, and some of the 
producers of these products turned to the production of sheep. 

The end of the war, however, caused a crisis in the sheep in- 
dustry. A sharp dedine in the price of wool followed shortly (1866) 
after the close of the war. Witli the end of the war cotton began to 
come back. Large stocks of Army woolens had been accumulated and 
were offered for sale. There was an oversupply of wool and woolen 
goods. To add to this situation there was a heavy influx of foreign 
Avools in 1866. On the other hand, the prices of some other commodi- 
ties improved relatively owing to the restoration of the southern 
markets. Eastern farmers again turned from sheep raising to other 
farm enterprises. Large numbers of sheep were driven westward. 
By 1870 the sheep industry in the Eastern States had declined to 
about the same condition as in 1860. There had been a great in- 
crease in the Southwest and far West. In these regions remote 
from markets sheep raising still continued to be the most profitable 
enterprise. 

Following 1870 there was a rapid expansion in the far West, where 
free grazing could be obtained throughout the entire year, so that 
the only expense was for labor and supplies, and the only invest- 
ment involved was in the sheep and a camp outfit. This western ex- 
]iansion of the sheep industry continued until most of the range 
country was overcrowded. Trie maximum number of range sheep 
seeins to have been reached about 1884, at which time the number in 
California began to decline (fig. 6). In some sections, however, the 
maximum number was not reached until much later, Montana reacliing 
its liighest number in 1903. The year 1884 also marks the high point 
of the industry for the United States as a whole. There were re- 
ported to have been 50,627,000 sheep, exclusive of lambs, in that 
year. The decline in the number of ‘western sheep has been due 
l)artly to deterioration of the range because of overstocking, but more 
largely to the settlement of vast areas of grazing lands for farming 
imrposes. 

During the period of greatest expansion of the western-range in- 
dustry wool production also was expanding rapidly in other parts 
of the world, especially in Australia and Argentina. As it was gen- 
erally impossible for eastern farmers to compete in wool production 
with either our West or those countries, most of them were com- 
lielled to give up sheep raising or to turn their attention to the pro- 
duction of mutton. The annual exports of wool from Australasia 
increased from an average of 148,000,000 pounds in the 10 years 
ended in 1870 to 647,000,000 'pounds for the five years ended 1899. 
The production and e^ortation of wool from Argentina also in- 
creased very rapidly. The price of wool and the price of sheep fell 
steadily from 1870 to 1896. 

By lOOO" sheep raising in the East was largely confined to areas 
where, because of much rough land or soil conditions, most of the 
feym was kept in pasture, as in southwestern Pennsylvania, eastern 
O^io, and portions of Kentucky, southern Michigan, and southern 
Iowa (fig. 7). Since that date the ^eep* industry has been suMect 
to severe competition throughout the United Statest In the East 
pitying has continued to mime inroads upon the sheep industry, and 
in those sections of the West where d^ farming is important^ 
cattle have replsced sheep to a considerable extent (fig. 8). 
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The fattening of range sheep for market began in the western 
part of the Corn Belt and the region tributary to the big flour mills 
of Minnesota in the early eighties, and developed rapidly during 
that decade and the one following. At first the business was mostly 
in the hands of large operatoi*s who generally purchased all their 
feeds. A little later farmers began feeding she^ as a means of 
utilizing large quantities of roughage, and in the Corn Belt some of 
their surplus corn. This practice was greatly encouraged by the 
development of the great packing centers in the upper Mississippi 
Valley. Tire far West was shipping sheep to these packing centei'S, 
and it soon became evident that it was profitable to give some of these 
animals a “ better finish ” before they were slaughtered. In the early 
stages the sheep were almost wholly wethers. Later, as the demand 



Fio. 8. — By 1020 shtH'p had largrtdy diKappearod from tho Atlantic coast. 
Vermont, which was the densest center of sheep production in 1840, con- 
tains only a few thousand ht»ad. lArge numbers of sheep are still found in 
the Ohio flne-wool region, in the valleys of the Appalachian Mountains, and 
In southern Michigan. A notable decline has occurred in the Great Plains 
region, except in the feeding districts, owing largely to the advance of dry 
farming. 


for lamb increased and the numerous wether., which were largely 
unprofitable, disappeared from the range, the feeders turned their 
attention to the fattening of lambs. 

During the recent World War the demand for immense quantities 
of wool for military uses greatly stimulated the industry. Shortly 
after the close of the war the allied nations found that they had 
immense stocks of woolen goods on hand for which there was no 
further need, while the British and United States Governments also 
had accumulated large supplies of raw wool, most of which was 
of the coarser type. This heavy supply did not become burdensome 
until 1920, when, owing to a falling off in consumption, there was 
a bleak in the price or the coarser wools. This was soon followed 
by a sharp breair in the price of all wools during the period of gen- 
eral deflation. 

In the spring of 1921 many sheepmen found themselves with a clip 
of wool on hand, and some, who had held the 1920 clip for bettw 

g rices, had two clips, for which there was virtually no market 
feavy importations or lambs from New Zealand at this time greatly 
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depressed the lamb market. A large number of eastern growers, 
esj^cially thore who had taken up sheep production during the Avar, 
immediately liquidated their floc&, in some instances causing a severe 
congestion of mutton on the marKets. 

Tiie Avestern sheepmen wei’e severely hit. A large percentage of 
these men had borrowed heavily in order to inci-ease their flocks 
to Avar-time needs. The southwestern range men had just passed 
through a three-year drought period in which there had neen neavy 
losses. The northern men had suffered from an tmusually dry (summer 
( 1919) which was followed by a severe winter. As they were already 
in a very precarious condition, the calling of loans in 1920 resulted 
in many sheepmen being thrown into bankruptcy, while the majority 
of the remainder were for the most part obliged greatly to curtail 



Fig. 0. — ^The decrease In tbe number of sheep in the Tnitod States is due to 
several factors. In the more densely populated farming sections the dairy 
cow has been steadily displacing sheep. The heavy decrease of range sheep 
in Montana and Wyoming is owing largely to the sevei'e climatic conditions 
of 1017-1019, and to the rapid occupation of much of the range by homt'< 
Htoaders. In New Mexico a three years’ drought (1010-1018) caused heavy 
liquidation. There was an Increase of over 100 per cent in Texas. The 
number of sheep in Arkansas remained practically unchanged* 

their operations. With the passing of the financial stringency, 
those who were able to surAdve have gradually been getting on their 
feet. The accumulated stocks of wool haA'e been used up and the 
sheep business is again on the upAvard swing. 

In the meantime foreign competition has diminislied rather than 
increased. Other important sheep-raising countries haA'e had ex- 
periences similar to that of the United States. Grain farming and 
cattle ranching are displacing sheep ranching in Argentina and 
Australis. There remains no important sheep-raising country, ex- 
cepting po^ibly South Africa, in which it appears that the number 
of sheep will increase notably. 

' Improved' Types of Sheep. 

Early in the nineteenth century the demand for fine wool 
encouraged the development of Merino sheep in the United States. 
New England, particularly Vemont, became famous for the heavy- 
shearing, wrinkled type^ for in those early days wool was para- 
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SHROPSHIRE RAM. 


Fio. 10. — Shropshire sheep are popular for mutton and wool production on the 
farm. Sbropshires constitute nearly ono-thlrd of all the purebred sheep in 
the country. They are widely distributed over the mutton-sheep-producing 
areas of the farm States. The northeastern quarter of the country con- 
tained three-fourths of all purebred Shropshlres in 1020. 



RAMBOUILLET RAM. 


h'lG. 11. — The Ramboulllet is sometimes called French Merino, 
tion of this breed was developed in large measure by the Frei 
at Rambouillet^IlYanee. It Is a popular breed in nne-wool i 
the East and West, and is the dominating fine-wool breed of the' we^em 
range. A large percentage of our crossbred range sheep are founded on the 


.as the founda- 
French Government 
5-wool repona, both in 


Ramboulllet. * 
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HAMPSHIRE RAM. 


Fio. 12. — Ilampsbires are bred on both farm and range. Their robust vigor, 
plump mutton form, and early maturing qualities make them valuable for 
mnrket-lnmb production where feed is abundant. Hampshire rams are used 
extensively on the western range for mating with crossbred and fine-wool 
ewes for the production of market lambs to be sold for slaughter direct from 
" the range. 



^ LINCOLN RAM. 

Kio. 13. — Lincolns are large mutton-type sheep that produce heavy fleeces of 
long but rather coarse wooL The common practice on the range of mating 
Ilambouillet ewes with Lincoln rams results In a crossbred type especially 
raluahle for mutton and wool prodnetton under range conditions, i^otidcil 
grating forage Is sufficiently abundant for the production of lambs. 
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mount and mutton a bv-product. But as the century woi-e on manu- 
facturinir and population increased rapidly in the East, sheep moved 
westward and by the close of the nineteenth century a healthy de- 
mand for mutton had developed. Wool was then produced at less 
expense on the western range and the East attempted to meet this 
western competition by producing more mutton. However, the 
px’ovision of transportation facilities throughout the country and the 
continued demand for mutton created the need for a mutton type 
in the western range country as well as in the farm States. Even 
fine-wool breeders are now striving for mutton development in tlie 
Delaine Merino and Eambouillet. Wool remains important, but 
mutton is now j’ielding as much of the returns sis wool, and, in many 
of the farm States, it yields more. 

Shropshires (fig. 10) are widely distributed in the farming sec- 
tions of the North and West, but they are especially popular in the 



14. — 111 the farm-flock region the purebred sheop bn.'tlnesfl Ir largely 
concentrated in the North Central States, notably Ohio and Mlchiifun. In 
the range area a large proportion of the puvebrt'ds are found in the Snake 
Blver Valley of Idaho and eastern Oregon and the Salt Lake Valley of Utah. 

Corn Belt and Great Lakes regions. In 1920 the Middle Atlantic 
and North Central States reported 73 per cent of all the purebred 
Shropshires. Rambouillets (fig. 11) are bred successfully in some 
of the farm States, notably Ohio and Michigan, but they are more 
extensively produced in the West.' The 12 far western range States 
reported 90 per cent of all the purebred Rambouillets. Merinos are 
bred most extensively in the Ohio fine-wool region. The States of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Michigan reported 56 per 
cent of all the purebred Merinos (chiefly Delaines), and Ohio alone 
reported 40 per cent of them. They are also bred to quite an extent 
in Oregon^ California, New Mexico, and Texas. Hampshires (fig. 
12) are found to some extent in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Missourij Virginia, and Kentucky, but 59 per cent of the purebred 
Hampshires were in the 12 western range States. Oxfords were 
most numerous in the North Central States; Lincolns (fig. 13) in 
the Mountain and Pacific States; Dorsets near hothouse-lamb mar- 
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ket^ in the Middle Atlantic and East North Central; Southdowus 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
New York: Cheviots in New York; Leicesters chiefly in the North- 
eastern and North Central States; and Suflolks are scattered sparsely 
in both farm and range States. 

As stated above, the Kambouillet has gained a strong foothold on 
the western range. Much has been accomplished in the development 
of the mutton tendencies together with the maintenance of heavy- 
shearing qualities in this breed, and it has proved to be well adapted 
to hazardous range conditions. In those regions where range forage 
is sufficiently abundant to produce finislied , market lambs, Rain- 
bouillet and Delaine ewes have been bred to Lincoln and other long- 
wool rams for the production of lambs that mature for the market 
at an earlier age and ^vith more pronounced mutton form than would 
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Fir,. 15. — The proTOrtion of purebred sheep to all sheep is greatest in the 
North Atlantic States. According to the 1020 census, 54.1 per cent of all 
purebred sheep in the United States were of the medium-wool breeds, 42.2 
l>er cent were fine wool, and 3.7 per cent long wool. Shropshires made up 
31.5 per cent of the purebreds; Ramboulllets, 27.07; Merinos. 15.17; llamp- 
shires^ 13.13 ; Oxfords, 4.20 ; Lincolns, 3.51 ; Dorsets, 2.13 ; Soutlidowns, 

2.12 ; Cheviots, 0.75 ; leicesters, 0.19 ; and Suffolks, 0.18 per cent. 

be possible for the average fine-wool lambs. Moreover, the Lincoln- 
Rambouillet crossbreds and similar crosses yield heavy fleeces of 
comparatively light-shrinking wool. This wool is of medium fineness 
and sells to advantage. During the last 10 yearn a great deal has 
been done toward the establishment of this ty^. ^Vork of this 
nature, conducted by the United States Sheep Experiment Statiten, 
Dubois, Idaho, has resulted in the development of what is known 
as the Columbia (fig. 16). This has been accomplished by mating 
Lincoln-Rambouillet crossbred ewes with rams of the same croi^. 
The Corriedale, a simil ar type of crossbred, which was developed in 
New Zealand by crossing Lincoln rams on Merino ewes, is now con- 
sidered an .established breed. Some choice Corriedales have been 
imported into the United States since 1914 for use on western rangw. 
Another similar, crossbred type known as the Panama, which was 
founded by crossing Lincoln ewes and Bambouillet rams, was 
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developed in south-central Idaho during the last decade. The use of 
Hampshire rams on crossbred and fine-wool range ewes has also 
been extensively practiced, especially in regions having an abundance 
of forage. Hampshire-sired lambs mature early and on the slaughter 
market they sell exceedingly well. 



CROSSBRED EWES ON THE WESTERN RANGE. 

Fig. 1(5. — The«t‘ cweH ropivsont the Columbia type, derived from ctohsIdk Ulu- 
coln rams with Ranibouillet ewes. They shear heavy fleeces of readily 
salable wool of medium flneness ; and when mated with rams of their own 
typo or with mutton-type rams they produce lambs that mature for the 
market more rapidly than fliie-wool lambs. Their Uambouillet inheritance 
furnishes enouab of the flocking instinct and rugged constitution to ln8U^^ 
adaptability to the range, while the Lincoln blood improves the size, mutton 
form, and hmgth of staple in the fleece. The camp wagon is the sheep 
herder's home. 

Karakul sheep were introduced from central Asia in recent years 
for the production of fancy furs in the form of lambskins. They 
are very few in number and their importation is expensive, but they 
seem to bo adapted to a wide range of conditions, and Karakul lamb- 
skins have been in great demand. 

Sheep Management. 

Sheep management in tlia. United States, is divided into three 
distinct systems; (1) the keeping of small floclcs on farms, (2) the 
running of sheep in large bands to utilize extensive range areas, and 
(3) the fattening of range sheep bn irrigated and Corn-Belt farms. 

Farm Flocks. 

Eastern farm flocks are most frequently found in the hilly and 
mountainous regions where much of the land is too rough to farm 
and must be kept in pasture. In regions distant from large cities, 
sheep frequently form one of the major farm enterprises. In dis- 
tricts where dairying predominates; they are seldom kept except 
on farms having an excess of pasture. In the level areas, where most 
of the land is tuled, farm floclcs are rather infrequent. With the ex- 
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reption of flocks that are kept for the production of purebred stock, 
it IS seldom that, any special crops are grown for the sheep. They are 
generally tui*ned onto j^asture as soon as the gi-ass begins to grow 
in the spring and remain there until the crops have been harvested, 
when tliOT are usually given the run of the fields to graze on after- 
math ana clean up the weeds, where they remain until snow comes. 
They are then carried through the winter on hay and some of the 
unsalable roughages, receiving little or no grain. 

The sheep are kept primariR for the production of lambs, and are 
mostly of the mutton breeds, Saropsliires predominating. Most of the 
lambs are born in the early spring when the pastures begin to grow, 
and are generally marketed in September and October, about the time 
the pastures begin to fail. There is a decided tendency to give the 
sheep insufficient care, with the result that many inferior lambs are 
produced. As inferior lambs are not readily salable, they are gen- 
erally unprofitable to their ownera. Furthermore, as the market is 
usually congested in these months, they seriously affect the price of 
the better-quality lambs that have been more carefully raised. 

North Atlantic States . — Sheep farming at one time occupied an 
important place in the North Atlantic States. However, the growth 
of cities with a consequent increasing demand for dairy products, 
soon made dairying more profitable. As wool could be more cheaply 
grown on the fref^Mrestem ^’azing lands, sheep in the East have 
been steadily displaced by dairy .cows. The incv’easing dost of jiro- 
ducing western wool now makes it seem advisable to increase the 
number of eastern flocks. "Wliile there is doubtless an economic 
place for many more farm flocks, efforts at stimulating the industry 
have not been wholly successful. In fact, during the last decade 
there was a 15 per cent decline in the North Atlantic States. The 
hesitation on the part of eastern farmers to keep more sheep is pri- 



SHBBP ON a NBW BN^JiND FABM. 

Fia. IT. — Sbeep are valuable in tbe better vtlllcation of ebatem poatacea. 

They rellata fenny p" — * 

have • tendency to 
paatnre* they utill» 
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marily clue to a lack of knowledge as to their care, to losses from 
disease, and especially the fear of trouble from dogs. 

In the bean-growing and fruit districts of western New York, 
sheep, although occupying a secondary place, are an important farm 
enterprise. They utilize the pastures and the unsalable rough feeds, 
particularly bean straw, fully as well as dairy cattle, and require 
much less attention during the summer months when all of the far- 
mer’s time is needed in caring for crops. 

A number of men in this section and in Ohio specialize in produc- 
ing winter or hot-house ” lambs. These lambs are born in the late 
fall or early winter and are marketed from Christmas to Easter 
time, usually bringing fancy prices. Such lambs are expensive to 
produce, as much grain and special care are needed, while consider- 



SHEEP ON A CORN-BELT FARM. 


Fio. 18. — Small flocks can be used to clean up weeds, fence corners, and waste 
places. Such flocks do not require constant care during the crop-ffrowln« 
season ; consequently, they can usually be run very cheaply. However, they 
can not be neglected. 

able difficulty is experienced often in getting the ewes to breed at the 
proper season. Moreover, the demand is quite limited, being largely 
cbnnned to the first-class hotel and dining-car trade, so that the busi- 
ness can easily be overdone. During the past six or eight years this 
business has been on the wane, as pi’oduction costs have been pro- 
hibijtive. 

North Central States.— In the rougher sections of the Com Belt, 
where much of the land is pasture, fiocks of 60 sheep or more are 
common, and are usually associated with herds of breeding beef 
cattle. Tills is especially true in the more broken regions of northern 
Mi^uri and soptheastem Iowa. There are also numerous flocks in 
parts of northeastern. Indiana and southern Michigan. Wiile there 
are many fine-wool sheep, as in southwestern Iowa, tlie mutton 
breeds, especially the Shropshires, generally prevail. 

In preference to keeping permanent flocks a considerable number 
of Corn-Belt farmers have followed the practice of purchasing each 
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fall a bunch of western range ewes that have been discarded because 
of age. Such ewes will do well for a year or two longer on farms 
where the feed is more succulent and more easily obtained. These 
ewes are generally bred to mutton rams. After the lambs have been 
shipped the ewes are generally fattened and sold. 

AUhough Ohio is still one of the leading wool-producing States, 
its sheep have declined steadily in numbers since 1883. The decline 
has been about 30 per cent during the last decade. This is due 
partly to the low value of wool prior to 1917 and the steady substi- 
tution of daily cows. In southeastern Ohio, the “panhandle” of West 
Virginia, and the adjacent counties of southwe^ern Pennsylvania, 
there is a large area of hilly country where only about one-fourth 
of the land is cultivated. In this section (known as the Ohio fine- 
wool region) sheep, mostljr Delaines, are kept extensively, along 
with beef cows. In this region there has been a tendency to displace 
sheep with cattle, but it has not generally been successful, as cattle 
do not graze the steep, hilly pastures to the best advantage. 

There has been a tendency also to substitute mutton and crossbred 
animals for the fine-wool slieep. However, they are not so well 
adapted to the conditions. Furthermore, this region produces an 
excmlent quality of fine wool that commands the highest market 

{ )rice. While the flocks have generally decreased in size, the De- 
aines still persist. former practice of keeping wethers, how- 
ever, has largely been discontinued. The present prectice is to fatten 
the wether Iambs during the winter and sell them in the spring, 
although some are held until after the second fleece has been shorn. 
The ewe lambs are mostly retained or sold for breeding purposes. 

South Atlantic and South Central States . — Sheep have never been 
important in the South Atlantic and South Central States, except in 
parts of the Virginias, Kentucky, and Tennessee and in the south- 
western prairie country where range methods prevail. In the four 
States just mentioned there are districts where the production of 
early lambs has reached a high stage of development. In the 
western part of Virginia, the adjacent part of West Virginia, 
and to some extent in^orth Carolina, there are numerous mountain 
valleys where the limestone and certain other soils produce rich 
bluegrass ^sturage and where most of the land is kept in sod 
(fig. 19). These pastures are primarily utilized for fattening cattle. 
On nearly all of tnese farms sheep are run as a secondary enterprise 
for the production of lambs, which are marketed in June and July. 
The ewes are run on the rough hillsides during the summer and fall 
months, being brought down to the bluegrass pastures for the winter, 
where they are kept until after the lan^s are sold. While they get 
most of their winter subsistence from the bluegrass pastures, they 
are sometimes fed a little hay and grain and in some instances grazed 
on grain pastures. 

Much the same method is used in the bluegrass district of Ken- 
tuc^, except that there are no mountain pastures. In central Ten- 
nessee the ewes get most of their winter grezing from wheat fields. 
They are taken from these areas in April in time for the wheat to 
mature and produce a good crop of grain. 

In these regions approximately naif the producers seU all ^e 
Iambs and maintain the breeding flocks by purchasing mature ewes. 
These purchased ewes are obtained from the neighboring mountain 
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districts, from the Piney-Woods region of the South, and from the 
western ranges, and are bred to rams of the mutton breeds.. Because 
of the succulent nature of the pasture masses which insures .an 
abundance of milk, the lambs, which are born from January 15 to 
April 15, make a rapid growth and are ready for the May, June, and 
July markets. As there is a relatively small supply at this time, 
they usually command a good price. 

In the Appalachian Mountains outside the limestone areas there 
are many small 4ocks, which seldom exceed 50 head. The sheep, 
which are of a non(tescript type, are allowed to run wild most of the 
year, although they are usually given the run of the farm during the 
winter months, occasionally receiving a little additional feed. Be- 
cause of depredations and hardships, flock increase is not very great 
and the owners depend mostly on the wool. Wliile the receipts 
from the sale of wool are low, nevertheless they are of considerable 



Fig. 19. — The production of lambs for the early markets is highly specialized. 
In the valleys of California, where there Is excellent wliit<‘r grazing, the 

f reduction of lambs for the April and May market Is rapidly developing, 
n the Pacific Northwest many lambs are produced for the June and July 
market. In the blue-wass districts of Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Vir- 

f inlas early lamb production is also an Important Industry. In Michigan, 
ndiana, and Ohio lambs are usually fattened in barns. In the Central 
West lambs are fattened in cornfields. Farther west, where open winters 
prevail, lambs are fattened in yards. In the upper Onto Valley, whore the 
country is much broken, Delaine sheep are kept for the production of wool. 
Thd practice of allowing sheep to run wild in the Plney Woods section of 
the S^outh is declining. The keeping of sheep in wolf-proof fenced pastures 
is rapidly growing in Texas. 


importance to owners who have a very limited income. The number 
of these mountain sheep is declining. 

In the Cotton Belt less than 3 per cent of the farmers have sheep 
and the farm flocks are generafly small. Most of the improved 
acreage is devoted to the production of tilled crops, principally 
cotton and corn, with some small grain and hay. The few pastures 
that exist are hardly sufficient for the necessary work stock. 

In the Piney-Woods region, which borders the Cotton Belt on the 
east and south, there are large areas of undeveloped land that are 
utilized as open range (fig. 19). Although the grass is somewhat 
sparse and of inferior quality, this land carries considerable stock. 
In this r^on sheep, cattle, and hogs, which are mostly in the hands 
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of large land owners, are allowed to run wild throughout the entire 
year. Each* spring the sheep are rounded up, shorn, branded, and 
the ram lambs castrated. They are of a nondescript type which shear 
an average of about 3 pounds of coarse wool. As there is a heavy 
loss from internal parasites, predatory animals, and insufficient feed 
during the winter, the death rate in the past has been nearly as large 
as the birth rate. At present there is a tendency to give them a little 
more care and to improve their quality. There are some sales of 
ewes to the early lamb districts but most of the income is from wool, 
which, although low in value, costa but little to produce. 

Wentem Farm Flocks . — In recent years numerous flocks of from 
25 to 50 head and more have been springing up on the irrigated farms 
of the West. In the small, irrigated valleys which lie in the center 
of extensive range areas, farming is generally based on the production 
of winter feed for range stock. On the larger irrigation projects, 
such as the Yakima Valley, Washington, and projects along the 
Snake River in Idaho, where a great surplus of feed can be pro- 
duced, it is necessary to grow other crops, such as fruits and sugar 
beets. In order that such farms may be kept at their highest effici- 
ency it is generally necessary to keep some fann livestock to help 
utilize unsiuable products and to furnish manure with which to main- 
tain soil fertility. The sale of dairy products is somewhat limited 
and beef cattle do not fit in well on sucii small farms. It has, there- 
fore, been found that sheep, which can be used to excellent advantage 
in keeping the ditch banks free from weeds and to graze waste 
corners, have an important place, especially as they require but 
little labor during the busy season. For this reason it is probable that 
their numbers will rapidly increase in the near future. In the north- 
western irrigated valleys, where they occur most fremiently on farms 
of 80 or more acres, the mutton types, especially Hampshires, pre- 
vail. Many of the flocks are purebred, the best males being sold to 
range operators. Most of the lambs, however, are sold as early 
spring lambs. In the Willamette Valley, long-wooled sheep pre- 
vail. These sheep are especially well adapted to the mild but numid 
climate and are very useful in Keeping the pastures, many of which 
are cut-over lands, free from shrubby growtn. 

Range Sheep. 

The western practice of running sheep in large bands was de- 
veloped as a means of utilizing the vast areas of free grazing lands 
in the Plains and Mountain States. Bands of from 2,000 to 6,000 
head were common, each band being under the care of a herder who 
remained with them constantly to guard against wild animals, to pre- 
vent loss through straying, and to direct their grazing. There was 
also a camp tender for every one to three bands who brought in sup- 
plies and moved camp. In the larger companies there were foremen 
who had general supervision over every 6 to 10 bands and who hunted 
for the good grazing areas. In a small outfit the owner frequently 
served as camp tender or foreman. 

The sheep were primarily kept for their wool and were run on the 
open range throughout the entire year. They frequently traveled 
long distances, there being record of bands that were driven from the 
Pacific coast to Missouri River points, taking a couple of years en 
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route. The business was wholly nomadic, there being no investment 
in land or buildings. The only investment was for a camp outfit, 
costing from $200 to $400, and for the sheep, which were worth about 
$2 a head. Practically the only expense w as for labor, w hich at that 
time was comparatively inexpensive, and for necessary camp sup- 
plies. The operating expenses were, therefore, very low, it being 
stated that some flocks w’ere run as cheaply as 50 to 75 cents per head 
per year. 

With the gradual taking up of the best grazing lands for farming 
purposes, the livestock were steadily pushed back to the rougher and 
more arid areas wdiere competition for range became very severe. 
The cattlemen, especially the large companies, were the first to feel 
this competition and many were forced to discontinue. This was 
partly because the cattle, not being herded, could not easily be shifted 



COUNTING SHEEP ON A NATIONAL FOREST. 

Fig. 20. — About 8,000,000 sheep are grazed each summer in the national 
forests of the West. They enter the forests In May and June, and In Sep- 
tember and October the breeding stock are driven down toward irrigated 
valleys or desert ranges for the winter, while the lambs not retained for 
breeding purposes are shipped to market. 

from congested and overgrazed areas, and also because sheep, which 
graze more closely, could get feed where cattle could not. Later, as 
large areas of range were patented and consolidated into numerous 
holdings, cattle, which can oe handled in small numbers, in turn be- 
gan crowding out the sheep, as under range conditions sheep can be 
economically run only in comparatively large numbers. This is 
especially true of the Great lUains region, where small herds of 
cattle kwt in connection with diy farming have rapidly displaced 
sheep. In Montana and Wyoming, which were the last to feel this 
movement, there was a decline in number of sheep of 59 per cent and 
62 per cent respectively during the period 1909-1919. This decline 
was partly due to the dry season of 1919 and the financial difficulties 
following, but more largely to the rapid homesteading of land under 
the law granting •640-acre homestead^ 
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In order to remain in business most of the ranm operators have 
been compelled to purchase or lease sufficient land to control their 
range. In some instances this has meant the acquiring of a sufficient 
number of small holdings to control the watering places. In other 
cases it has meant the purchasing or leasing of the greater part of 
the range. In many instances it has beep necessary to develop more 
watering places, build warehouses for the storage of feed, and in 
other ways develop these holdings-. It is now necessary to own im- 
proved ranch propertjr before one can obtain permission to use the 
national forests. This investment in land and improvements has 
greatly increased the necessary capitalization. In some localities 
this capitalization is as high as $14 per sheep. At present an in- 
vestment of not less than $1.3..500 is usually needed in order to 



SUMMER GRAZING IN A WESTERN FOREST. 

Fio. 21. — The sheep thrive on the soft, lush feed of the hl«h mountains, many 
remaining most of the summer close to or above timber line. The cattle, on 
the other hand, graze mostly in or near the parks add open timber areas. 

engage in the range sheep business. This would be apportioned some- 
what as follows: 



Low, 1 

High. 

tJOO to 1,000 brepHIng Awea at $8 to SIO each (ono band) 

16,400 

600 

600 

5.000 

1.000 

$10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5.000 

1.000 

20 to 25 rams 

Camp outfit 

Home ranch to serve as operating base 

Cash with which to meet current expenses 


13,600 

18,000 


Wliile there are numerous bands with a much lower investment, 
these are generally operated by persons of foreign birth or descent 
who are willing to live very cheaply, and who usually act as herders 
or camp tenders. In order that a man may make a managerial wage 
he should have at least two bands. 

This constant crowding has necessitated the retirement of many 
range operators and a considerable curtailment of most of the range 
flocKs, until at the present time (1923) there are only about 21,000,000 
sheep in the 11 far Western States. The sheep, with the exception of 
those on southern ranges, have been for^, in large measure, into, 
those regions that include desert lands, which can be used only in win- 
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ter when snow and water are available, and also afford summer graz- 
ing in the mountains. The greater part of the summer grazing areas 
are now included in the national forests, where grazing is regulated 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Operating expenses haye also greatly increased. The crowded con- 
ditions make it necessary, except on the southern ranges, to provide 
considerable winter feed, the amount varying with the locality and 
with the season. The labor costs per sheep are also much greater. 
This is partly because it has become necessary to reduce greatly the 
size of the bands, which now vary from as low as 600 head up to 
2,000 head, seldom exceeding 2,600. It is also necessary to use more 
men, as most operators now have a camp tender with each band, who 


♦ 


OPEN-RANGE LAMBING SUPPLEMENTED BY TENTS. 

Fio, 22. — Large tents, wiirmed by stoves and lighted with lanterns, receive 
ewes whose lambs are likely to arrive during the long cold nights. A man 
is always at hand to look out for the ewes. 

spends most of his time in helping to herd. Tliere has also been a 
considerable increase in the wages paid. 

These increased operating expenses have made the production of 
wool alone generally unprofitable. Fortunately, the liicreasing de- 
mand for mutton, especially lamb, has made it possible for the range 
operators to change from a strictly wool-producing basis to that of 
producing both wool and lamb. At the outbreak of the World War 
the majority of range operators were ^ving more attention to the 

E reduction of lambs than of wool. ']^e first step in meeting the 
igher operating expenses was the elimination of the numerous bands 
of wethers, whi9i were kept primarily for their wool. The develop- 
ment of a type of ewe that would produce a good market lamb and a 
readily liable grade of wool, and at the same time maintain the 
herding instinct gf the Merinos, was accomplished by breeding Bom- 
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bouillet ewes to coarse-wool rams. In many cases this crossing with 
coarse- wool animals was carried to such a point that at the outbreak 
of the war many of the ewes were losing their herding instincts and 
had ve^ inferior fleeces. With the high prices for wool that pre- 
vailed worn 1914 to 1920, there has been a tendency to breed back to 
the fine- wool type. As it is difficult to keep the desirable character- 
istics of the first cross, various efforts have been made to secure a 
fixed type of crossbred sheep.. 

In order to keep the breeding stock at standard strength it is 
generally necessary to replace aoout one-fourth of the flock each 
year. The early lamb raisers usually make this replacement by 
direct purchase, but most flockmasters save a sufficient number, 
about half of the ewe lambs, for this purpose. Under ordinary 
range conditions crossbred ewes must usually be discarded by their 
sixth year, while Merinos last from one to two years longer. These 
discarded ewes usually sell for about half of their original value 
when entering the band. In spite of the discarding of aged ewes 
there is a considerable annual loss by death and occasional heavy 
losses due to droughts or severe winter storms. 

The breeding expense, when figured separately, usually runs a 
little over 50 cents per ewe. This is made up of two items. First, 
the expense of keeping the rams, which is much heavier than for 
ewes inasmuch as the rams must be run in small bands of from 350 
to 500 head, and must be given more care. The second item is for 
the purchase of rams, there being about 20 to 25 rams to every 
1,000 ewes. The majority of the sheepmen purchase yearlings, as 
ram lambs are usually not hardy enough. . These yearlings cost ap- 
proximately from $30 to $40 a head, depending on their quality. 
The approximate period of usefulness of such an animal is about five 
years, at the end of which time he has practically no sale value. 
However, as there is about a 20 per cent annual loss, few last so 
loi^. 

The New Meseico- Arizona Region . — ^The fewest operating changes 
have taken place in the southern range States, where, because of the 
very low rainfall, there has not been much interference from dry 
farming. In southern New Mexico, where the climatic conditions at 
breeding and lambing time are frequently unfavorable, the lamb crop 
averages approximately 60 per cent. For this reason fine- wool 
^eep predominate. In order to operate successfully in this region 
it is usually necessary to control land on which water can be de- 
veloped. 

In northern New Mexico and southern Colorado many of the 
sheep are owned by persons of Mexican descent, some of whom 
operate on a very small scale. The flocks, which are mostly Merinos, 
usually range from 600 to 1,000 head. Although the feed is some- 
what sparse, the climatic conditions are more favorable for the pro- 
duction of lambs. The majority of these lambs are shipped to the 
eastern Colorado and Corn-Belt feed yards. The sheep are kept on 
the open range throughout the year and travel comparatively short 
distances to and from the summer and winter ranges. 

The Arizona sheep are run mostly on the high plateau area in the 
northern half of the State during the summer season. About 70 
per cent of them are within the national forests, the rest running on 
patented (mostly railroad) lands and Indian reservations. As 'water 
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is scarce, it is necessary to build large storage reservoirs costing from 
$1,000 to $15,000 each, where the nm-off from the occasional rains 
can be stored. During the winter season most of the sheep are 
grazed in adjacent valleys and protected areas, while about one-third 
are driven or shipped to the foothills and desert areas in the south- 
western and western parts of the State. In years when there are 
favorable rains, the sheep get about six weeks of excellent grazing 
on the deserts. If the rains fail, much trouble is experienced in 
getting sufficient feed and water for the flocks. 

As most of the feed throughout Arizona is too sparse to make it pos- 
sible to produce fat lambs, and as much of the range is so brushy that 
the sheep must be closely herded, the Eambouillet predominates. The 
operators who depend on using the deserts for a part of their winter 
grazing generally aim to have the lambs born in February, so as to be 
ready to rush onto these areas as soon as the rains come. Some of 
them breed their ewes to Hampshire rams, shipping all of these 
lambs to the early market. In the northern districts the lambing 
season usually comes in May and the lambs are sold in the late fail 
most of them as feeders. In years when prices are unsatisfactory, or 
when the lambs make a poor growth, they are sometimes held another 

' All of this southern range is subject to occasional droughts, some 
of which, are of long duration. At such times it is necessary to 
buy larm quantities of feed in order to carry the sheep through, and 
to ^ip large numbers of them out of the country. In spite of these 
efforts there are sometimes heavy losses through starvation. 

Central Range Region.— An most of Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and 
in parts, of northwertern Colorado and southern Idaho and Oregon 
sheep are run in the mountains to a considerable extent, generally 
within the naitional forests, from about the middle of June to the 
middle of October. They are then grazed toward the winter ranges, 
usually remaining in the foothills until about December 1. As soon 
as there is sufficient water and snow available, they are driven on to 
the desert areas where they remain as long as the water lasts. When- 
ever possible, the operators generally provide sufficient feed to carry 
the sneep through periods of stormy weather. Those grazed near 
irrigated districts are frequently fed considerable hay. In April 
they begin moving toward the summer ranges, from 50 to 150 miles 
away. The lambing season usually comes in April and May and 
shearing in late May and June while the sheep are on the intermedi- 
ate range. 

As on the southern ranges lambing is usually conducted on the 
open range, efforts being made to select camps that are reasonably 
protected from storms and where there is plenty of feed and water. 
In some instances tent shelter is provided. The lambs are usually 
weaned about the time the sheep leave the national forests. The 
lambs not retained for breeding purposes are then shipped, most of 
them going to the primary markets. As the feed is more luxuriant 
than farther ^uth, many of the lambs are fat enough to go direct 
to the slaughterers. A very large proportion, however, are finish^ in 
feed yards. 

OaUfomia Region . — In California the methods of handling sheep 
are quite diverse. In the northern half of the State the same genenQ 
methods that prevail in the central range district are found. The 
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majority of sheep are run on the national forests or privately owned 
or leased land during the summer. The rest of the year they are 
lately kept on privately owned range, in stubble fields, or wherever 
suitable grazing can be found. 

In the southern part of the State the sheep are handled in much 
the same manner as in Arizona. During the summer months all 
that can be accommodated are grazed on the national forests. The 
rest are run wherever suitable range can be found. In the winter 
and early spring they are run on the desert areas, if there is sufficient 
rainfall for the feed to grow. They are also grazed in stubble fields, 
in vineyards, or wherever forage can be found. 

Formerly a large percentage of the. lambs were born in the spring 
and marketed in the fall, but in recent years the practice of lambing 
in midwinter has grown rapidly. The production of these winter 
lambs started about 15 years ago in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia and in the Salt River Valley of Arizona. Farmers in these 



SHEEP ON 8PBING BANGS NEAB OWENS VALLEY. CAUF. 

Fio. 23. — Sheep, through their ability to go without water several days, and 
even weeks, when on succulent feed, are oftentimes able to get much feed 
from desert areas that have no other use. 

valleys would purchase aged range ewes, breed them to mutton rams, 
and graze them on alfalfa pastures. The lambs which were bom 
in December were ready for the April and May markets. Since the 
World War many of the alfalfa pastures have been plowed up for 
the production of cotton. However, the demand for such lambs 
has been so keen that many sheep growers in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys have begun producing winter lambs. The 
lambs are marketed during April and May, the majority of them 
being shipped between April 15 and May 15. It is estimated that in 
1923 approximately 300,000 lambs were marketed during this period. 
Most of them were shipped to Chicago and Kansas City, although 
the coast cities consumed a considerable number. Tlie California 
lambing season now extends from November and December in the 
Imperial Valley into May in the northern counties of the State. 

Northern Range Region . — ^The greatest changes in management 
have taken place in the northern range States. The majority oj the 
sheep now remaining in Montana and northeastern Wyoming graze 
during the summer on the national forests and are run on pnvately 
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owned land or on Indian reservations during the remainder of the 
year. In many cases it is necessary to feed them for a period of 
from three to five months. 

A few of the sheep in Washington and northeastern Oregon are 
able to get some Tirinter grazing from the semidesert areas. How- 
ever, the greater number are grazed on privately owned land (much 
of which is in the wheat-growing sections), that is too rough for 
cultivation, except for a period of three or four months in summer 
when they are in the mountains. Most of the sheep in central Wash- 
ington are fed alfalfa hay for a period of from three to five months 
in winter. In order to meet the consequent ' high operating costs, 
manj of the sheepmen have turned their attention in recent years to 
the production of early spring lambs. 

This spring-lamb industry has reached its highest development in 
Idaho, where the sheepmen have succeeded in developing a type 



NOONTIME IN MONTANA. 

Pio. 24. — Range aheep uaually bogin grazing at early dawn. It Is customary 
for them to rest from about the middle of the forenoon, when It begins to 
get warm, until late afternoon. Then they continue grazing until dark, when 
they settle down for the night. 


of lamb that seems well adapted to mai’ket requirements. Very 
nearly half of the Idaho sheep raisers are now engaged in early 
lamb production. The irrigated valleys produce large quantities 
of alfalfa hay for which a market must be found. As there is not 
sufficient desert land, except in the southern part of the State, on 
which to winter their sheep, and as the spring and fall range is also 
limited, the Idaho llockmasters have come more and more to depend 
on' winter feeding. 

The ewes, which are a cross between the long-wool breeds and the 
Bambouillet, are brought onto the irrigated farms in the late fall 
and fed alfalfa for a period of three to five months during the winter. 
A large percentage of them are bred to Hampshire rams sufficiently 
early to lamb in February, the. lambing operations being conducted 
in specially constructed sheds (fig. 25). The lambing equipment oh 
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the better organized farms usually represents an investment of about 
$1.60 per ewe. The raisers of early lambs in Washington and 
Oregon, having a more broken range, are compelled to use Bam- 
bouillet ewes, which are generally bred to Hampshire rams. 

Not only does this Washington-Oregon-Idaho early lamb district 

S roduce a high-quality lamb, but, because of the better care which 
le ewes receive, a much larger lamb crop is generally obtained than 
under ordinary methods of range management. This lamb crop 
frequently exceeds 85 jier cent and many flockmasters report oc- 
casional crops slightly in excess of 100 per cent. The lambs are 
generally shipped in June, July, and August, at which time they 
command top prices. As most of the flocks, because of the lack of 
suflicient fall range, must be reduced to a minimum as soon as they 
come out of the forests; and as the ewe lambs, because of their mixed 
breeding, V(rould not be suitable for range purposes, the entire crop 


i 



LAMBING SHED AND CORRALS, UNITED STATES SHEEP EXPERIMENT 
STATION, DUBOIS, IDAHO. 

Fio. 25. — ^Thls shed is on open range at an elevation of 6,900 feet and illus- 
trates the general type used for early lambing in the Northwest. The 
central portion has a capacity for 1,000 lambing ewes. By means of sheds 
early lambing is possible and la^e numbers of lambs are saved from losses 
that occur on the open range. The shepherd’s cottage is at the left in the 
foreground. 

is sold. The breeding flocks are largely maintained by purchasing 
ewes from districts wliich have difficulty in producing fat lambs. 

Southwestern Texas . — Texas leads the States in the totid number 
of sheep. There is no public domain since Texas, when it entered 
the Union, retained title to all public lands, and practically all the 
grazing lands have been sold to livestock producers. Many of the 
ranchers have put up wolf-proof fences, constructed concrete water 
tanks, and made other improvements. A large part of the sheep 
industry is, therefore, conducted in a manner somewhat inter- 
mediate between the western range and the eastern farm systems. 

The_ principal ^eep-raising area is the Edwards Plateau, adja- 
cent districts, and westward. Cattle and goats are frequently grazed 
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on the same land with the sheep. In the northern part of the area 
cattle predominate and only enough sheep are kept to graze the 
weeds and other feed that cattle will not touch. As the sheep do 
not displace any cattle, and, in fact, when properly run have a 
tendency to improve the cattle range, their inclusion increase the 
gross carrying capacity of these pastures. To the south, as the grass 
IS replaced by shrubs, sheep become more numerous and only enough 
cattle are run to utilize the grasses that the sheep do not care for. • 
On the more brushy ranges goats in turn predominate, while sheep 
are a secondary enterprise, there being only a few cattle. 

The majority of the sheep in this district are in small units averag- 
ing from 600 to 1,000 head. Many of them are herded in much 
the same manner as in New Mexico. However, in recent years, the 
practice of turning the sheep loose in pastures which have been 
fenced against predatory animals has been rapidly increasing. While 
such fences are very costly ($250 to $300 per mile, pre-war prices) , 
it has been found that a pasture will carry nearly double the number 
of sheep when they are allowed to run loose than when they are 
herded, as there is much less destruction of feed through trampling. 
It has also been found that one man can handle nearly twice as many 
sheep. Furthermore, large lamb crops and better lambs are gen- 
' erally obtained than where the sheep are herded. 

Sheep ranching in this district is on a wool-growing basis, as diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting good lamb crops. The lambs are 
generally born in April and May. Most of them are retained, the 
ewes for breeding purposes and the wethers until one or more 
crops of wool have been obtained. In favorable seasons the wethers 
are ‘ generally fattened on winter pasture before selling. Partly 
because of the brushy character of the range and partfy because 
of the comparatively warm winters, about one-third of the sheep 
are sheared twice annually, in April and in September or October. 
They shear an’ average of about 8 pounds per head per year. 

Fattening Sheep for Market. 

Fattening sheep for market is extensively followed in several sec- 
tions of the Corn Belt and adjacent areas, and in many irrigated 
districts. There are three general systems of finishing: (1) Fatten- 
ing in cornfields in the Corn-Belt States; (2) open-yard feeding 
west of the Missouri River; (3) fattening in bams in the East Cen- 
tral Stat^. 

Fattening in Cornfields . — ^The practice of fattening lambs by turn- 
ing them into the cornfields and allowing them to harvest the crop 
is followed in districts throughout the entire Corn Belt. It is, how- 
ever, most common in Iowa and northeastern Nebraska, where it is 
the prevailing type of sheep finishing. Most of the lambs are pur- 
chased at the central markets, Omaha and Chicago principally, in 
September and October, although some are taken in August. Tlic 
lambs are usually given the run of the pastures and hay fields and 
allowed to clean up weeds and waste corners for a period of a week 
or two. They are then turned into the cornfields in which rape has 
usually been planted, and are allowed to harvest the crop (^. 26). 
Most of them are sold in the latter part of November an<f in Decem- 
ber. The lambs that are not fat enough are held over and fed ear 
com on pesture.or in dry lots and shipped in January. This practice 
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has the advantage of requiring but little labor and practically no 
equipment. The death rate is usually greater than in open yard or 
barn feeding. 

Open Yard Feedv ^, — ^^Die practice of feeding in open yards pre- 
vails west of the Missotiri River where there is comparatively little 
stormy weather during the early part of the winter. Tlie most ex- 
tensive feeding district is in Weld and Larimer counties and vicinity, 
in northeastern Colorado, where from 500,000 to 1,000,000 head are 
fed annually. Other extensive feeding districts are the Arkansas 
Valley in southeastern Colorado, the Scotts Bluff district in western 
Nebraska, and along the Platte River in Buffalo, Hall, and Merrick 
counties, in Nebraska. There are other small areas in Nebraska and 
Kansas, and also in the irrigated valleys of the far West (fig. 27). 



SHBEPING DOWN CORN. 


Fio. 20. — This practice saves labor in harvesting corn, as well as In feeding 
sheep. It can be followed only in regions where there is but little rain 
during the fall months. Lambs fattened in this way fill in the market gap 
between the fat-range lambs and those from the feed yards. 

The fattening of lambs occupies an important place in the beet- 
growing districts as it helps to provide a market for the large quan- 
tities or alfalfa which must be grown in the rotation system and also 
for the utilization of the beet tops. The manure is highly prized in 
helping to maintain sugar-beet yields. As corn is grown only to 
limited extent in these districts it is shipped in from Nebraska and 
Kansas. Barley, oats, and even wheat are fed also in the early stages 
of the fattening process. In Nebraska the lambs not only help' to 
provide a market for alfalfa, but also help in utilizing some or the 
surplus corn. 

A large percentage of the lambs are fed in bunches that vary from 
250 to 5,000 head. There are, of course, men who operate on much, 
more extensive scale. These are usually large landholders who dis- 
tribute their sheep about on different farms, seldom having over .5,000 
to 10,000 sheep in a single yard. Most of the lambs are put in the 
yards in October and November. The northern range lamos usually 
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weigh about GO pounds and the southern lambs from 50 to 55 pounds 
when delivered. They are fed for a period of four to five months, 
during which time they make a gain of from 25 to 30 pounds. It 
is generally figured that during the feeding process a lamb will con- 
sume about 250 pounds of hay and 150 pounds of com or its equiv- 
alent. As the lambs do not finish evenly, it is a practice, especially in 
the larger yards, to sort out the fat lambs from time to time so that 
they are general^ marketed in several shipments. Tliese shipments 
usually begin in February, the bulk of the lambs going in March and 
April and sometimes there are shipments in May. Some of the 
operatore also handle a limited number of aged ewes and wethers. 



LAMB FATTENING ON CORN AND ALFALFA HAT, CENTRAL NEBRASKA. 


Fig. 27. — Lamb fpcdinK not only furnishes n home market for some of the hay 
and corn, but also provides gainful occupation for farm help durlnjc the 
winter, when the help otherwise would be idle. 

Feeding in hams . — In the East Central States, where there is 
much stormy weather in the late fall and winter months, lamb feed- 
ing is usually carried on in barns. Wliile barn feeding is practiced 
in parts of Illinois, it is most extensively followed in northeastern 
. Indiana and southern Michigan, in parts of Ohio, and, to a limited 
extent, in western New York. Although charges for labor and 
equipment are much higher than where the lambs are fattening in 
cornfields or in open yards, barn, feeding furnishes gainful occupa- 
tion for the farmer during the winter months when ordinarily there 
is not much farm work. Tliere is also much less risk as the sheep 
are given more attention. The majority of these farmers handle 
only 150 to 300 head, and plan to get lambs that will finish evenly. 
The majority of lambs are purchased at Chicago. They are fed from 
four to five months and then shipped to Buffalo, Pittsburgh, or other 
eastern markets. ' As the cost of grain is higher than farther west 
these eastern farmers find it difficult to compete with the Corn Belt 
and Colorado feeders. They feel, however, that they can afford 
to feed on a very close margin for the sake of the manure, which is 
much needed in maintaining soil fertility. 
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Losses Among Sheep. 

The annual losses among sheep are from various causes (fig. 28). 
In the farming States most of the losses are from parasitic diseases, 
although there are some losses from lack of care and shelter. Dogs 
also inflict much damage. In the Piney -Woods region of the South 
there are considerable Tosses from predatory animals and from lack 
of feed in winter. In the range States the annual losses are prin- 
cipally due to straying from the band, poisonous plants, predatory 
animals, and parasites. Such losses vary from year to year and 
according to the character of the range. They average from 7 to 
8 per cent on the northern ranges and a little higher on the southern. 
In addition there are also periodic losses, due to drought or unusually 
severe winters. In the early days loss from sudden, severe storms 
was of frequent occurrence and sometimes very devastating. In 



Fig, 28. — On the western range predatory animals, poisonous plants, and ex- 
posure on hazardous grazing grounds cause considerable loss. In the farm- 
ing States Internal parasites constitute an important cause of loss, particu- 
larly among lambs. I.>amb losses are generally larger than those for mature 
sheep, especially in the humid regions. Much of this loss occurs at lambing 
time during cold rainy weather. 

recent years it has been possible to avoid much of this loss by pro- 
viding winter feed and oy more careful methods. Even with the 
best of care such losses can never be wholly eliminated. The losses 
due to straying d^end largely on the herder apd on the character 
of the country. These losses are unavoidable in a rough country, 
and are frequently large when inexperienced or careless herders 
are employed. On the other hand, they are generally small when 
the sheep are in the hands of careful herders and in an open country. 

Poisonous Plants. 

There are a great many plants that cause sickness and death among 
sheep. These occur in all parts of the United States. Because of 
the greater number of sheep and because of the method of handling 
them on the range, the losses of economic importance are largely 
confined to the western range country. Sheep, like other aniwia l sj if 
left to themselves or if grazed in loose formation, seldom eat enough 
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of any poisonoui^ plant to suffer from its effects; but, under the 
system of close herding that prevails in many regions, where they 
eat practically all the %’egetation as they move" along, they are much 
more liable to poisoning and sometimes heavy losses occur. Many 
sheep are lost on driveways. The first bands passing over a drive- 
way usually consume all the good forage. Succeeding bands, espe- 
cially if they are hungry, will take such poisonous plants as may be 
there. Sheep having passed over trails where there is little forage 
and emerging on patches of poisonous plants frequently gorge them- 
selves on these plants with fatal results. 

'Inhere are three groups of plants on the western ranges which are 
especially destructive to sheep. Of these the locoes, of which the 
white loco is especially poisonous to sheep, were formerly the most 
harmful. These are found in the Great Plains area extending from 
Canada into Mexico. In the southern range area they also extend 
westward into California and north into Utah. With the homestead 
settlement of the plains country the sheep have been driven out of 
much of the region where these plants grow. 

Second in importance, and in late years perhaps first, are the spe- 
cies of death camas. Tliese are found in the higher parts of the 
.Great Plains area and ivest to the Pacific. Some of them grow in 
damp meadows, others on. rather dry hillsides. These plants cause 
most of the losses from poisoning that occur in the spring and early 
summer. Tlie lupines, of which there are many kinds, doubtless 
rank third. These are even more widely distributed than the death 
camas. They are not all equally poisonous, but it is not known which 
are harmless. Lupine leaves rarely, if ever, injure sheep, but heavy 
losses have been produced by eating the pods and seeds. The losses 
occur in the summer and fall months. 

There are other groups of poisonous plants whicn are common to 
the East and West. Among these are the laurels, of which there are 
several kinds, which cause a considerable loss among sheep grazing 
in the eastern United States. Some western laurels are especially 
destructive to sheep. The leaves of wild cherries also take a consid- 
erable toll, especially among sheep that are driven over a trail where 
l ery little other feed is obtainable. Although the aggregate losses 
from wild cherries are not great, in some places they may be very 
heavy. 

The milkweeds, the rayless goldenrod of New Mexico and Texas, 
the Colorado rubber plant of Colorado and New Mexico, and the 
coffee bean of Texas, are some of the other plants which also cause 
losses. The western sneezeweed is a serious menace in Utah and 
portions of the Southwest.^ 

There is no way of determining the magnitude of the losses among 
sheep from poisonous plants, as such losses are seldom reported. There 
are numerous records of individual herds where the losses have been 
60 per cent or greater. It has been stated that the losses in Colorado 
amount to $1,000,000 anniially. At the present time there is no 
practicable method of eradicating most of these plants. However, a 
careful and experienced herder, who is familiar with the plants and 
the places where they occur, can do much to prevent such losses. 


> Tbe distribution, of some of the poisonous plants of the West is shown in 
75 76 of the article “ Our Forage Reeoarces,** page 401. Figurw 
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Predatory Animals. 

The western livestock owners suflfer heavy losses from depreda- 
tions of predatory animals, these losses being formerly estimated to 
amount to from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 annually. Wolves, coyotes, 
and bobcats are the greatest offenders, and in many localities mflict 
such heavy and continuous lossis as to make sheep raising an un- 
profitable enterprise (fig. 29). In the earlier days the individual 
stockman endeavored to combat these predatory animals on his own 
range by employing hunters to shoot, trap, and poison them. The 
payment of boimties for animals taken was also resorted to. These 
individual effo^ were not satisfactory and demonstrated the neces- 
sity for organized effort in order to secure adequate results. The 
coordination of the efforts of all those directly interested in the 
problem was then undertaken. As the Department of Agriculture 
had chpge of the control and eradication of predatory animals in 
the national forests and on the public domain, and as it had already 



Fio. 29. — Predatory animals at one time exacted a heavy toll from the western 
livestock industries. In recent years, through concerted efforts of various 
local and State organizations and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, losses from this source have greatly decreased. 

developed methods of eradication which had proved eminently suc- 
cessful, the work is now largely ccmducted under its general super- 
vision. 

At present the department is cooperating with many States, 
county ofiicials, and livestock associations in well-organized cam- 
paigns for the destruction of these pests. Congress has appropriated 
$274,000 for fighting these animals during the fiscal year 1924, while 
18 States, mostly western, have appropriated $285,000 for coopera- 
tion during this period. Additional funds have also been provided 
by stockmen’s associations. A well-organized force of hunters, who 
are supervised by capable and experienced men, and who have been 
thoroughly trained in the most up-to-date and efficient methods of 
trapping, poisoning, and den hunting, are employed. Substantial 
headway has alresmy been made and stockmen report greatly im- 
proved conditions, with losses entirely eliminated in some instances 
and markedly reduced in othere. Approximately 500,000 predatory 
animals have been destroyed since 1915. 
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In the grea^ part of 'th^ fanning '‘re^bh losses from wild animals 
are comparatively small. Throughout all of this region, however, 
farmers suffer severe losses from predatory dogs. While dogs do 
considerable damage to all classes of livestock, their depredations 
on sheep are especiaUv severe. No accurate figures are available as 
to the damage caused by them. However, as a result of an investiga- 
tion conducted in 1913 it was estimated that a total of 108^000 sheep 
which had been killed by do^. the previous year were paid for out 
of State and county funds. This figure does not take into considera- 
tion the damage to the rest of the flock which, from a monetary 
standpoint, is usually much greater than the actual killings. Sheep 
which have been frightened seldom do well, and if this occurs in 
the late fall there is usually a heavy loss of lambs the following year 
as well as a much reduced wool clip. The fear of damage from 
dogs keeps many men out of the business who otherwise would be 
glad to engage in it. Most of the States now have laws for the 
control of dogs. In a number of States the county pays for the 
animals actually killed, while in others the owner of the dog is held 
liable for all damage done by it. Nearly all States make it illegal 
to keep a sheep-killing dog, while a few States have laws making 
it a misdemeanor to allow dogs to run at large. Some States, not- 
ably Michigan, have laws that are proving to be a real protection 
to sheep. 

Parasitic Diseases. 

Sheep probably suffer more from animal parasites than do any 
other kind of livestock, although ordinarily they are but little subject 
to disea^ caused by bacteria and viruses. Most of these losses occur 
among lambs, as these young animals are usually more heavily 
narasitized and appear to be more seriously injured by a given iii- 
lestation than are the older animals. Parasites of sheep are of 
two general typeSj external and internal. 

External parasites . — The external parasites are those which live 
on the skin or in the skin or hair follicles, such as lice, ticks, and 
scab mites, or which attack the exterior of the animal from time to 
time, such as blood-sucking flies. The most important of these ex- 
ternal parasites are the scab mites and sheep tic&. 

Scabies is one of the oldest known, most contagious, and most in- 
jurious diseases affecting sheep (fig. 30). Its history dates back to 
the earliest age of civiRzation. It is easily transmitted from one 
sheep to another and spreads very rapidly after being introduced 
into the flock. When allowed to spread, sheep scab causes finn.nc.inl 
loss to the industry, (1) by a decrease in the quantity of wool pro- 
duced, (^2) by the unthrifty condition of the animals, and (3) by 
the death of large numbers of infested sheep. It was formerly the 
greatest drawba^ to the sheep industry of the United States. The 
migratory character of the western sheep business was very favorable 
tp the roread of this parasite. The sheep were frrauently exposed 
to the disease by infected rangra and trails, by “ picked-up strays ” 
from other infested flocks, and in many other ways. 

Although scab is highly contagious, insidious in its nature, and 
severe in its effects, it yields rapidly to proper treatment and is 
.easily cured. It is, therefore, highly desir^le to eradicate the 
disease so far as possible. For this reason the Department of Agri- 
culture has extended aid to the industry by controlling the inter- 
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state moTement of sheep to prevent the carrying of infection from 
one State to another. Cooperative work has also been carried on 
with the livestock authorities of the various States concerned, with 
the intention of completely eradicating the disease. This work has 
been in progress for 17 years. During this time the disease has 
been very greatly reduced over most of the previously infected area. 
However, taking the country as a whole, considerable expense is in- 
volved in keeping it under control. 

The sheep tick, which is really a wingless parasitic fly, is widely 
distributed in many of the sheep-growing countries of the world. 
In this country it is found in practically every State. It is most 

{ irevalent, however, on the western ranges where sheep are herded in 
arge flocks, the northern two-thirds of the range country being the 
most heavily infested. The previous custom, in a majority of the 
principal sheep-growing States, of dipping the flocks regularly for 
scab evidently served at the same time to control the tick. With 
the eradication of scab in many States, dipping, especially in the 
Northwest has been discontinued to a great extent. Subsequently, 



Fio. 30. — Sheep scab is most common on the range, but occurs In the Central 
States ns far south as southern Mihsouri and Kentucky. The Atlantic Coast 
States, with the exception of New York, and most of the Southern States are 
free from the disease. Although scab spreads rnpidl> and requires energetic 
measures for Its control, its ^imiiiation from Montana, one of the largest 
sheep-producing States, shows what can be accomplished by persistent and 
energetic measures. 

the ticks have spread rapidly and become so prevalent that compus- 
sory dijming again has become necessary in order to eradicate them. 
In the Southwestern States, where sheep owners still continue to 
dip their flocks more or less regularly, ticks are not so plentiful. 
Many of the farm flocks also harwr these parasites. 

Otner external parasites which cause considerable losses are the 
screw worm and the various wool maggots. These are espwially bad 
in the warm, humid climate of the South. To avoid serious losses, 
i^earing^cuts and other wounds must be properly protected from 
timm. Tliese maggots are also likely to infest sheep suffering from 
diarrhea. 

Internal parasiiea . — Internal parasites live in the tissues, cavities, 
and tubes of the host animal. In the case of the sheep these parautes 

86818*— TBK 1»23 18 
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include roundworms, lungworms, flukes, tapeworms, the maggot 
known as grub in the head, and some microscopic forms. 

Of the various roundworms, the stomach worm is probably the 
most common and important. This parasite, which is found in the 
fourth stomach, occurs over almost the entire world where there are 
sheep, goats, cattle, or other suitable host animals. In the United 
States it is most plentiful in the South, where it is favored by abun- 
dant warmth and moisture. It is also a serious pest in the North- 
eastern and Middle Western States and in low, wet areas throughout 
the entire country. It is present in smaller numbers and does less 
damage in the high, dry, and cool areas of the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

It is impossible to estimate with accuracy the losses caused by the 
stomach worm. However, it is probable that this parasite causes 
more loss to the sheep industry than any other disease, and that the 
total loss from it is vei-y large. The stomach worm is probably one 
of the leading factors in preventing the expansion of the sheep in- 
dustry in the South; and, together with dogs, it has undoubtedly 
been responsible for much of the decline of the sheep industry in the 
Northeastern and Central States. Losses from this cause are great- 
est among lambs, especially after they are weaned from their mothers 
and turned on infested pastures. Not only is there a considerable 
loss by death, but because of this worm infestation a large percentage 
of the farm lambs have to be marketed in an unthrifty condition. 
Such lambs always bring a low price in the markets. 

The sheep become infected while grazing on pasture. The eggs 
of this parasite pass out of the body of the sheep in the droppings 
and are scattered broadcast over tlie pasture. The young worms 
which hatch from the eggs feed upon the organic matter in manure 
and grow until they are nearly one-thirtieth of an inch in length. 
Further development then ceases until the worin. is swallowed by a 
sheep or other ruminant after which the worm again begins to grow 
and reaches maturity. The chances of the young worms being swal- 
lowed are greatly increased by the fact that they crawl up blades of 
grass whenever sufficient moisture is present and the temperature is 
favorable. While the infestation can be avoided to a certain extent by 
a careful rotation of pastures this method is not entirely effective. 
These worms can be controlled by the administration every three or 
four weeks of a 1 per cent solution of copper sulphate in suitable 
doses.* 

The liver fluke is common in certain portions of the United States, 
especially along the South Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Gulf 
of Mexico. It was a serious disease of sheep in California as early 
as 1833. It is especially prevalent in Oregon. As the flukes require 
snails for their intermediate hosts, prevention is largely a matter of 
avoiding wet pastures. Not only is there a consideridjle loss of sheep 
resulting from this disease, but there is an additional loss sustained 
by the packing houses from the large number of diseased (fluW) 
livers that are condemned at the time of slaughter. 

Nodular worms live in nodules in the intestines of sheep. Not only 
do these cause an unhealthy condition in the sheep, and sometimes 
death, but where these nodules are numerous, they destroy the value 
of the intestines as sausage casings. Nodular disease at the present 

> For further information see Farmers* Bulletin No. 1330. 
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time is so prevalent in this country that it is necessary to import 
casings at considerable cost from other countries where the parasites 
producing ■ this condition are less prevalent. Nodular disease is 
spreading in the United States and unless suitable control measures 
are found and applied it is only a question of time when the pro- 
duction of casings from sheep intestines will be reduced to a negli- 
gible item. 

Gid, which is a disease due to a bladderworm or larval tapeworm 
occurring in the brain or spinal cord, has caused heavy losses in 
Montana, where it is most prevalent. Grub in the head is due to 
a maggot in the nostrils and frontal sinuses. The irritation due to 
this causes the profuse flow of mucus from the nostrils. Keeping 
the sheep’s nose smeared with pine tar or some similar preparation 
during the fly season is a valuable preventive. Among the numerous 
other internal parasites are the blood-sucking hookworm, and worms 
which occur in the lungs of sheep, causing a bronchitis characterized 
by a husky cough. 

Much can be done in the prevention of parasites in sheep by not 
keeping them too long on the same pasture. Fairly frequent changes 
of pasture are desirable, not only for the sheep but also for Wie 
pasture. Clean barns and yards, clean feed, and a good, safe supply 
of drinking water are always important. Dogs are responsible for 
conveying a number of parasites (tapeworm and tongueworm) to 
sheep, as well as other farm animals. Stray or unrestrained dogs 
running over the farm are a source of livestock infestation. 

Cost of Producing Mutton and Wool. 

The most extensive studies on the cost of producing mutton and 
wool are those made by the Tariff Board (appointed by President 
Taft) for the year 1910, and by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for the years 1918-1920. These two studies covered the western 
range industry and included costs on a total of 3,000,000 and 1,419,000 
sheep, respectively. The Tariff Board also made a comprehensive 
^udy of the cost of producing wool in the farming States, especially 
in those sections producing fine wool. The figures published are 
based on the cost of producing a pound of wool, and no segregation of 
the individual items of expense has been made. Tire best figures 
available concerning recent costs of keeping farm flocks are, (1) an 
investigation by the United States Tariff Commission in 1918 on 
the cost of keeping Merino sheep on 18 farms in the Ohio fine-wool 
section, and (2) a 4-year cooperative study conducted by Purdue 
University and the United' States Department of Agriculture on 42 
Indiana farm flocks. The Indiana figures are believed to be repre- 
sentative of Corn-Belt conditions. 

Considerable information has been obtained by the Department of 
' Apiculture relative to the cost of fattening range sheep for market. 
The figures obtained are for a number of the leading feeding centers 
and cover nearly 400,000 sheep, principally lambs. 

Cost of Carrying Range Sheep. 

The average cost of running a range sheep for a year under pre-war 
conditions (1910) was $2.11. For the 8-year period, 1918rl920, 
which was tM peak period of high costs, these fiptres had riiKn to 
$8.30. The operating costs in 1923 were less than for the period of 
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greatest inflation, but much higher than in 1910. This is because 
it is now necessary, owing to the more crowded condition of the 
range, to run the sheep in smaller bands and to depend more and 
more on the use of supplemental feeds during the winter, and es- 
pecially because of the generally much heavier investment in land 
than in 1910. . 

A comparison of the various items of expense shows that in both 
periods labor constituted approximately one-third of the total cost 
(fig. 31^. It was generally the largest item, except in Texas in 1918- 
1921, where the practice of herding was giving way to that of turning 
the sheep loose m large wolf-prooi fenced pastures. In both periods 
the item of feed amounted to about one-fifth of the total cost. This 
item varies greatly with the region. In the southern range States, 
where sheep are kept on the open range throughout the entire year, 
the feed costs are generally small, except during periods of drought. 
In the more northern regions, as in Washington and Idaho, where 
most of the sheep are fed for a period of four or five months during 
the winter, feed is the largest item of expense. 

Interest on the investment in real estate has in recent years become 
a heavy expense to most operators. In Texas, where many of tlu' 
sheep are now run in inclosed pastures the year round, interest con- 
stitutes nearly one-third of the total cost. 

Cost of Keeping Farm Flocks. 

Figures obtained for 1910 by the Tariff Board on 543 farm flocks 
(109,000 sheep) in the Ohio region showed the average cost per head, 
when feed is ngured at the cost of raising, to be $2.44. Figuring the 

TREND OF FARM PRICE OF WOOL IN OHIO COMPARED WITH PRICES 
OF ARTICLES FARMERS BUT AND OF OHIO FARM WAGES. WITHOUT 
BOARD. 1910-192S. 
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Fio. S2.--Farin Drices of wool In Ohio were lower In the last half of 1913 than* 
' at any other like perlcki since these prices have been reported by the Dewrt- 
. ment of Agriculture. In June. 1911, and again In October, 1921, prices 
were nearly as low. High prices prevailed from 1917 to 1^20, and were alM 
relatively favorable to Ohio woolgrowers during 1023. The money price In 
1923 averaged more than double the 1913 price. Farm wages without board 
in Ohio and prices of articles farmers buy (general index numbers) were 
fairly stable until they began to rise early in 1916 and reached the high, 
point in 1920. since which time they have receded to a position about 50 
per cent higher than in 1918. (I^repared by 8 , W, Mendum.) 
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feed at its selling price on the farm, the average cost was $3.37 per 
head. 

In 1918 the cost of keeping slieej) in the Ohio fine-wool section (a 
part of the same region), based on data obtained from 18 farms, on 
16 of which sheep were the major enterprise, was $7.11. This is ap- 
proximately double the 1910 costs. As a number of the sheep were 
wethers, 67 per cent of the receipts was from wool and 33 per cent 
from lambs. 

The average cost of keeping a ewe a year on 42 Indiana farms for 
the 4-year period, 1918-1921, was approximately the same, amounting 
to $7.18. An average of 1.06 lambs and a 7i-pound fleece was pro- 
duced per ewe. Two-thirds of the gross income w’as from lambs and 
one-third from wool. The average size of the flock was 40 ewes, 9 ewe 
lambs and 1 ram. In both instances the charge for dry feed was the 
greatest item of expense, amounting to nearly 50 per cent, while that 
for pasture came second, amounting to 30 per cent of the total cost 
in Indiana and 20 per cent in Ohio. 

The Indiana sheep were fed an average of 94 pounds of grain, 
mostly com and oats, and 204 pounds of roughage, about half of 
which was alfalfa and clover hay. They were pastured for about 
eight months. In addition to the regular pasture, they were given 
the run of the farm and allowed to clean up the fence rows and fields 
from which crops had been taken. 

Cost of Fattening Lambs for Market. 

The data available on the cost of finishing lambs for market are 
for three systems of feeding, as follows: (1) Open-yard feeding 
west of. the Missouri River; (2) fattening in cornfields in the Corn 
Belt; and (3) feeding in barns in the eastern part of the Com Belt 
and in New York. The figures obtained are mostly for the feeding 
seasons of 1916-17 and 1917-18, although one study includes an aver- 
age for the five consecutive feeding years of 1912-1917. 

The feeding season of 1916-17 was oAe of the most profitable ever 
experienced by sheep feeders, as the lambs were pinchased at prac- 
tically pre-war prices and were fed on a steadily advancing market 
at a time when nearly all agricultural enterprises were highly profit- 
able. The season of 1917-18 was generally quite the reverse. The 
majority of the lambs were purchased at a prohibitive price, and 
many were sold at the end of a three to five months’ feeding period 
for less than their original cost. 

From the standpoint of the operator, the initial cost — the cost of 
the feeder lamb delivered at the feed yard — is the heaviest item of 
expense (fig. 33). This chpge, which varies considerably from year 
to year and also with the distance from the source of supply, usually 
constitutes from 55 per cent to 70 per cent of the total cost. For 
this reason it is very important that much care be used in buying 
the sheep. A mistake in judgment as to their value, or how they 
will fatten, may cause the feeder a heavy loss. The next largest 
item of expense is for feed, which constitutes approximately one- 
fourth to one-third the total. This cost varies not only according 
to seasonal prices but also with the locality. Hay is generally very 
cheap in tne western irrigated valleys and rather high in the 
Eastern States. In the eastern feeding districts grain also is more 
expensive. 
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The feed used varied with the locality. On the average, 546 
pounds of concentrates and 994 pounds of roughage were used by 
the open-yard feeders in securing 100 pounds of gain. In fattening 
sheep in the cornfields, 713 pounds ot concentrates and 110 pounds 
of dry roughage (not including cornstalks) were reported as con- 
sumed for each 100 pounds gain by the sheep. The amount of corn 
was unusually high owing to the fact that most of it was soft, having 
been damaged by frost. The lambs fattened in barns consumed on 
the average 572 pounds of concentrates and 608 pounds of roughage 
per 100-pound gain. 

State experiment station literature on lamb feeding often reports 
lower feed requirements. However, the lambs in these experiments 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MAJOR COST ITEMS IN FATTENING LAMBS. 


PER CENT 



Fig. 83. — ^The initial cost, which is the cost of the feeder lamb delivered at the 
feed yard, varied from a little over half the total cost of the fattened lamb 
for the winter of 1916-17. when lambs were purchased on a pre-war value, 
to as high as 73 per cent lor lambs fattened in cornfleids in the fall of 1917, 
when feeder lambs were at the highest price ever known. The relatively 
high initial cost of the lambs fattened in cornfields, as compared with those 
fattened in barns (61 per cent) for the same year, is due largely to the 
much lower cost of feoa and of operating expenses for that tvne of feeding. 
Miscellaneous eimenses, which varied from about 5 per cent for the lambs 
fattened in cornfields to a little over 11 per cent for barn lambs of Michigan 
and Indiana In 191^17, Include labor, interest on investment, risk, tuxes, 
and equipment charges. Marketing expenses, including freight, varied from 
nothing for the New York lambs sold at the barns to over 4 per cent for the 
yard-fed lambs. 


usually have been carefully selected for the proper weight and 
feeder condition to secure rapid and economical gains. Skillful 
feeding and short feeding periods on which some of the experimental 
data are based also favor, especially economical gains. 

In the winter of 1916-17 the Indiana Experiment Station fed 224 
lan^bs having an average initial weight of 59.5 ^unds.* These lambs 
were on feed 120 days and required 407 pounds of concentrates and 
806 pounds of roughage per 100 pounds of gain. The followingvear 
199 lambs having an initial weight of 56.1 pounds were fed.* These 
lambs in a 90-day feeding . period consumed, on an average, 404 
pounds of concentrates and 828 pounds of roughage. Again, in the 


8 

4 


Indiana Experiment Station Bulletin 202. 
Indiana Experiment Station Bulletin 221. 
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winter of 1921-22. 200 lambs having an average initial vveight of 61 
pounds, and whicli were kept on feed 90 days, took 361 pounds of 
concentrates and 877 pounds of roughage.® In these Indiana ex- 
periments, corn was the principal concentrate and silage constituted 
approximately one-half to three-quarters of the roughage. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station reports that during a 65-day 
feeding period in the winter of 1914-15 a lot of 50 Iambus required 
367 pounds of shelled corn and 2e38 pounds of alfalfa hay per 100 
pounds gain, while another lot of 50 lambs required 366 pounds of 
shelled corn, 205 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 121 pounds of corn 
silage.® The initial weight of tliese lambs was 53 pounds. The 
same station reported that in a feeding test, in the fall and winter 
of 1917, one lot of 35 lambs having an average initial weight of 58.5 
pounds kept on feed 58 days required only 298 pounds of shelled 
corn toother with 612 pounds of alfalfa hay for 100 pounds gain.*^ 
It will be noted that these Nebraska lambs were comparatively light 
and their short feeding periods favored rapid gains that were un- 
usually economical in feed requirements. 

Financing the Sheep Industry. 

In the raising of slieep as in other lines of production, it is the 
exception rather than the rule that the man in position to give his 
time and. efforts to the industry has sufficient capital of his own to 
enable him to produce on a profitable scale. This is, of course, par- 
ticularly true of the rancher, who specializes in sheep production, 
as contrasted with the operator of a diversified farm who raises 
sheep more or less as a side line to his general farming. 

Suitable credit facilities for the sheep producer constitute a part 
of the larger problem of livestock credit. As compared with cattle, 
sheep as security for loans are frequently looked upon with rather 
less favor. Advantages and disadvantages of these two classes of 
livestock security appear, however, to be fairly well balanced. An 
important consideration in favor of sheep is that they mature and 
are ready for market in about one-fourth the time required for 
beef cattle. Furthermore, the wool clip in the spring provides an 
income usually sufficient to cover much, if not the whole, of the 
maintenance cost. Sheep loans, therefore, liquidate themselves 
much more quickly than do cattle loans, so far as flocks ir herds of 
breeding animals are concerned. On the other hand, sheep are 
more subject to sudden loss by reason of inclement weather and 
depredations of beasts of prey. Sheep are also less readily iden- 
tified, since they can not be branded in the manner so successfully 
used with cattle. 

The sources of credit for sheep producers are commercial banks, 
wool warehouse companies, and specialized credit agencies generally 
known as livestock loan companies. While some livestock loan com- 
panies lend money on cattle exclusively, others specialize to a con- 
siderable extent in sheep loans. In amount the credit extended is 
usually limited to two-thirds, or at most three-fourths, of the value 
of the flock. Occasionally, however, loans more nearly approaching 
actual value are granted where the owner is a man of established 

■Indiana Experiment Station Bulletin 263. 

■Nebraska Experiment Station Bulletin 153. 

^Nebraska Experiment Station Bulletin 167. 
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business integri^ and well equipped in all reacts to handle his 
floclte to best ^vahtage. In such cases the relatively certain and 
rapid increase in the ^owth and value of the flock is held to justify 
a temporary disregard of the usual margin between the amount of the 
loan and the value of the securily. 

In the past the credit facilities have been adapted to the needs 
of the feeder or finisher of livestock rather than to those of the 
grower. The term of the loan rarely exceeded six months. In the 
case of the grower or producer of livestock, one or more renewals 
have generally been expected by both parties to the credit agree- 
ment, and in normal times such renewals have, of course, readily 
been obtained. The difficulty has been that in times of financial 
stress, such as followed our period of war and post-war inflation, 
a sudden consciousness of overextended credits gave rise to more 
or less frantic efforts at retrenchment and liquidation. At such 
times the rancher has often found his loans falling due and renewals 
reused him, making it nece^ary to sacrifice his flocks at heavy 
loss to himself and to the detriment of the industry. 

It seems reasonable to expect that the added credit facilities 
established and authorized by the agricultural credits act of 1923 
willj in large measure, remove the credit difficulties under which 
the livestock grower has labored. Tlie extension of the term of 
discount by the Federal reserve banks on agricultural and livestock 
paper from 6 months to 9 months, and the creation of 12 Federal 
intermediate credit banks with their powers to make discounts and 
advances for periods of 6 months to 3 years, should make available 
to the livestock interests, as well as to agriculture in general, a more 
ample supply of credit under all conditions and greatly reduce the 
necessity of relying on frequent renewals of technically short-term 
loans, ^e same act also authorizes the organization under Federal 
charter of privately financed and managed national agricultural 
credit corporations which have in view primarily the credit needs 
of the rancher or livestock man. 

Marketing Sheep and Wool. 

Sheep raising involves the production of both wool and mutton, 
each of which constitutes a distinct commodity. Wliile there is 
always a close correlation and interdependence between these two 
commodities, they differ so widely in nakire, use, price, and ultimate 
distribution, that it is not only desirable but necessary to consider 
them separately. 

The problem is still further complicated by the i^ifts in relative 
importance which have occurred in the course of development of 
the industry. In the early history of the United States sheep were 
raised almost exclusively for wool. Later mutton became an m- 
portant market commodity, whereas more recently the production 
of lamb has assumed a dominating place in the industry. In 1899 
sales of ^eep and lambs provided 62.3% of the flock receipts in 
the United States and sales of wool 47.7 %. In 1909 the percentages 
stood at 86.4% and 43.6% respectively, and in 1919 they were 
56.6% and 43.4%. 

As late as the middle of the last century wool was so preeminently 
the reason for the existence of the sheep industry that when, 
cause of a depressed market for that commodity many sheep men 
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which are either located nearest the areas of production or are situ- 
ated on the direct route from the producing areas of range States to 
the consuming centers along the Atlantic seaboard. 

During tlie nine years from 1015 to 102J1 the receipts of slieep and 
lambs at public stockyards averaged about 22,35^1,^00 head annually. 
The peak was reached in 1019 when 27,256,000 head were marketed. 
The lightest movement occurred in 1015 when receipts totaled only 
18,435,000 head. At that time the World War had been in operation 
nearly a year and the resulting advance in wool prices provided a 
strong incentive to retain a much larger proportion of ewe lambs 
than usual. 

As is true of other classes of meat animals, a very large propor- 
tion of the sheep and lambs marketed pass through a few of the 
larger markets. For example, during the nine years from 1015 to 
1023 five markets, Chicago, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City and Jersey 



F[<;. oij. -CliioaKo, tli<* proiiiicr shrep hikI lamb market of the country, draws 
Its supplies from the ran^jp and from most of the Corn Itrlt. Th»* Missouri 
Hlvor points, which, in the aKkrc^rate, rcc<*ive more she(‘p and lambs than 
Chicai^o, s('cure most of tlioir supplies from the rnn^;e country, with a few 
from the feed yards. iHuiver and the other western markets depend princi- 
pally on ran^re slieep. At .lersey City, Iluffalo, and the. other eastern markets 
the receipts are mostly from eastern farm flocks, with some barn-fed lambs. 


City, received more than 54 per cent of the total number of sheep and 
lambs sent to public stockyards in the country. Of the total, Chicago 
handled 19 per cent, Omaha 14 per cent, Denver and Kansas City 
each 7^ per cent, and Jersey City about 6 per cent (fig. 35). 

Seasonal variation in receipts , — The marketing of sheep and lambs 
is largely a seasonal matter. This is especially 1 rue of lambs, because 
so large a percentage are marketed as grass-fed stock. When the 
grass season ends they must go to market. Using the eight years, 
191t)-1923 as a basis, October stands out as the month of heaviest 
receipts of sheep and lambs at public markets. During the period 
mentioned 14.4 per cent were marketed in October. September was 
second with 12.6 per cent ; wliereas August and November were tied 
with 10 per cent each. Februa^ was the lightest month with 5.8 
per cent, followed by April and March with 6.9 and 6 per cent, respec- 
tively. The percentage marketed during each of the remaining five 
months varied from 6.6 to 7.6 per cent (fig. 36). 
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Source of market lambs . — ^The first range lambs to arrive in num- 
bers are the lambs born in sheds in Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 
They begin coming to market by the middle of June and continue 
through July. During the next three months the movement from the 
range increases steadily until it reaches its peak in October. Some 
lamhs are marketed from the range in November, but in many of the 
heaviest-producing areas winter storms and destruction of summer 
forage have sent the bulk of stock to market before that time. In 
October and November many farm sheep and lambs go to market for 
similar reasons. In December reeeif)ts consist largely of short-fed 
stock, which Avere bought late in the summer or early in the fall and 
sent out to clean up stubble fields and farm roughage, and lambs 
which have teen fattened in cornfields. In January most lambs com- 
ing to market are from feed lots. In February, March, and part of 
April practically all of the lambs come from feed lots. In very recent 
years California spring lambs, Avhich are marketed in April and May. 


MONTHLY RECEIPTS OP SHEEP AND LAMBS AT 67 MARKETS; AVERAGE 
OF 1916-1921 COMPARED WITH 1922. 

RECEIPTS 
MILLIONS 


O ^ 



JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Pkj. a6. — Octohor Is usually the month of heaviest movements of shoop and 
lambs. Over a period of eight years October receipts constituted 11.4 per 
cent of the total movement for the year. February is generally the lightest 
month, though March and April frequently show movements ♦ully as light 
as the shortest mouth of the year. 


have become an important factor. These are followe<l by the early 
lambs from Tennessee and Kentucky, which are marketed in consid- 
erable numbers in May and June. In fact, lambs from these two 
widely separated producing areas are frequently offeretl on the 
market at the same time. By the middle of .Tune the nortlnvestern 
“ shed lambs ” have again started to market. 

Feeder sheep shipments . — Not all the sheep and lambs marketed 
are slaughtered immediately, a considt'iaW®. proportion of them 
being returned to the country for further finishing. During the eight 
vears 1916-1923, the number of feeders shipped out of central mar- 
kets varied from 6,956,000 in 1919 to 3,095,000 in 1921. The move- 
ment for 1923 was 4,478,000 head. Combined feeder shipments for 
the eight years constituted 20 per cent of the receipts (figs. 35 and 37) . 

The different markets vary widely in importance as distributing 
centers for feeder sheep. On the basis of number reshipped, Omaha 
is the leading feeder-sheep market of the country with average an- 
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Kn:. Omaha is I hr loading distributing point for fotslrr shorp and lambs. 

I)riiv<‘r shipuK'iits ko larj'rly t<> yards in <‘ast<‘rn (’oloradt* and Xrlnaska. 
Oidcaj^o, whirli ranks llilrd. Is lh(‘ main distributing; ladnt lor tin* rastrrn 
t’urn iirlt. Kansas ('ity r«‘(*rivrs lar>;e nnirdn'rs of shrrp and lambs from 
the Sonthwrst, which art* distribnt(*d for fta'dinj; in tin* lower Missouri 
Valley. Dnrinj; lln* six y<‘ars, thest* four markets handh'd 70 

per cent of the fet'dtr sheej) and lambs that passt*«l through public stock- 
yards. 'rim circles in tin* map abovt* represent a much smaller nurnluT of 
sh(‘t*p for the same area of circle than in ti^. .‘15. 

mial shipments during the above eiglit yeai'S of l,14fb23f) head. Den- 
ver is second with l,()U),Ji24, Chicajto third with T45,45(S^ and Kansas 
City fourth, with 479,281 head. These four markets liaiidle nearly 74 
per cent of the feeder sheep and lambs that pass throuj^h ])ul)lic 
stockyards. On the basis of percentage of receij)ts which are re- 
turned to the country as feeders, Denver stands out preeminently. 
Durinfi; the eight years mentioned Denver reshipped 5t5 per cent of its 
receipts as feeders or breeders; Omaha per cent; Kansas (^ity 28 



Fia. 38. — Tho majority of the rangp shoop arc Hhipped oast for slaiiKhter to 
the lar^e ^ckln;^ houses at <’hlcnj;o and MlMSouii Iliver points, all of which 
are under Federal inspection. Most of the sheep and lambs from the Central 
States are also slaughtered at these plants. .\ lar^e proportion of the 
dressed carcasses are then shipped east for consumption in the indiistriai 
centers. The packing houses on the Atlantic e(»ast depend upon the States 
from Ohio and Michip:an <*a.stward for their snppli<*s. 
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per cent, and Chicago 17 per cent. These four markets combined 
shipped 31 per cent of their receipts back to the country. 

Feeder-slieep shipments are largely confined to the four montlis 
August to November, during which time more than 70 per cent 
of such shipments from central markets usually occur. The heaviest 
movement takes place in September and October, when the move- 
ment of range sheep to market is at its height. Nearly 45 per cent 
of the feeder shipments for the year occur in these two months. 
March is the month of lowest shipments. 

While the gi*eater number of the feeder lambs pass through cen- 
tral markets, a considerable number are sent direct from the range 
to feed lots. In some years these feeder lambs are contracted for 
several months in advance. 

Concentration of slaughter . — Sheep and lamb slaughter is more 
centralized than the receipts figures indicate. Considering total 
slaughter, both federallv inspected and otherwise, during the foui* 
years 1020 to 1923, the four markets, Chicago, Jersey City,® Omaha, 
and Kansas City slaughtered over 63 per cent. During that period 
Chicago slaughtered 26 per cent of the total, Omaha and Jersey City 
each 14 per cent, and Kansas City 10 per cent. A larger proportion of 
the sheep and lambs slaughtered in the United States are handled 
under Federal inspection than of any other class of livestock. Out 
of a total slaughter in 1923 amounting to 14,818,200, 11,528,550, or 
78 per cent Avere slaughtered under Fecleral inspection. In that same 
year only 66 per cent of the cattle and 65 per cent of the hogs slaugh- 
tered Avere federally inspected (fig. 38). 



Pig. .30. — In the wo.stern ran^te country largo numhor.s of sheep Jind Iambs are 
slaughtered by herders and camp tenders. In the East, notably the North 
Atlantic States, farm-dressed mutton and lamb are used for the country 
Inmie and small town consumption. A dot on this map represents a much 
smaller number of sheep than a dot of the same size in fig. 38. 

The slaughter of sheep and lambs on farms is comparatively light 
(fig. 39), Such slaughter in 1919 totaled only 434,533 or 3 per cent 
of the total slaughter of sheep and lambs for that year. The com- 
parativelv small size of sheep and lambs makes them especially 
suitable for farm slaughter, as there is little difficulty in disposing 
of all the meat while it is still in prime condition. However, sheep 

®The bulk of slaughter credited to Jersey City actually occurs in Greater New York. 
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raisers of the farm States have not formed the liabit of depeiidin^^ 
very largely on lamb or mutton for their meat supply. In recent 
years the relatively high prices of market lambs has naturally en- 
couraged farmers to sell their lambs and slaughter lower-priced 
beef and pork for home use. Comparatively few local butchers in 
the smaller towns and villages of the Middle West handle lamb and 
mutton regularly. These meats are consumed mostly in restaurants, 
hotels, and city homes of industrial centers. 

Market Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 

The more important factors which determine the market price of 
sheep and laml>s are. available supplies, consumptive demand, grade 
of the animal, and the price of wool. 



F.n. 40. — Oi the total lamb aud inulton . a vailahlc for consumption In the 
United Stat<‘s approximately ar» per e<‘nt is eonsuined in the North Atlantic 
Stales. However, the heaviest per capita eonsnmptioii is in the West<‘rn 
States. The low4*st per cai)ita consumption is in the South .\tlantic and the 
West North Central States. These regions jointly consume only about 15 
per cent of the Natloo’s supply. 


Aotdlahh nuppluH . — As previously noted, the supply of sheep and 
Iambs at market renters varies ■widely, not only with the season of 
the year but from year to year. An eighth of the annual receipts 
usually arrive in each of the two months, September and October, 
one-tentli each in August and November, and only about one-fifteenth 
in each of the other eight months. The variation from year to year 
is less but still very large. During the nine years 1915 to 1923 
receipts at public markets show an extreme variation of 8,821,000 
head, or about 48 j)er cent of the receipts in the lowest year. How- 
ever, this wide variation was largely due to war conditions. 

Oormimption of lamh and mvtton . — The consumption likewise 
varies from year to year. In the ll-jear period for which figures 
are available, 1907-1923 the per capita consumption ranged from 
4.6 pounds in 1917 to 8.2 pounds in 1912, an extreme variation 
of 3.6 pounds per capita, or more than 74 per cent. The import- 
ance of such a variation becomes apparent when the further 
fact is taken into account that there is practically no foreign trade 
in lamb and mutton, the sheep producer being dependent almost 
entirely on domestic consumption for an outlet. Table 1 shows that 
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the variation in per capita consumption of lamb and mutton, though 
less in number of pounds from year to year than in other meats, is 
much greater relatively. 

Consumption of lamb and mutton also varies widely in different 
sections of the countiy (fig. 40). It is greatest in the northeastern 
and far western sections, least in the South Atlantic and West 
North Central States. In the western range country the per 
capita consumption by the rural population is decidedly greater 
than in the farm States. This is particularly true of Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming, where the average in 1919 was 22.2 
pounds, 15 pounds, 8.8 pounds, and 7.8 pounds, respectively. East 
of the Rocky Mountains the per capita consumption by the rural 
j)opiilation averages less than 1 pound. 


Table 1. — Annual per capita consumption of lamh and mutton, beef, veal, pork, 

and lamb, 1907-1023. 


Year. 

Lamb 

and 

mut- 

ton. 

Boef. 

Veal. 

Pork, 

ex- 

clud- 

ing 

lard. 

Lard. 

Year. 

Lamb 

and 

mut- 

ton. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Pork, 

ex- 

clud- 

ing 

lard. 

Lar<L 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1907 

6.4 

79.7 

7. 1 

74. 1 

12.5 

1916 

6.2 

57. 3 

5.3 

73.1 

14.4 

WS 

6.2 

72.4 

6.8 

85.4 

14.3 

1917 i 

4.6 

61.1 

6. 5 

58.5 

11.9 

1909 

6.6 

76.2 

7.5 

68. 6 

11.6 

1918 

1.7 

6)5. 2 

7.4 

07.6 

13.6 

1910 

6.5 

71.8 

7.4 

60.3 

10.5 

1919. 

5.8 

1 58. 0 

7.7 

68. 6 

12.8 

1911 

7.8 

68,4 

7.0 

75. 1 

11.8 

1920 

5.0 

1 61. 2 

7.9 

69,0 

13.1 

1912 

8.2 

61. 7 

7.0 

70,6 

11.4 

1921 

6.2 

1 57.8 

7.0 

72.9 

11.3 

1913 

7. 6 

GO. 8 

5.0 

72. 5 

11.7 

1922 

5.0 

1 01.4 1 

7.3 

76. 0 

14. 1 

1914 

7.5 

59.3 

4.4 

70. 3 

12.1 

1923 

.'■>.2 

62.5 

7.9 ' 

91.4 

16.4 

IQlf) 

6.4 

56.0 

4.3 

70.2 

13.2 








Grades of sheep and larnhs . — Although the general price level of 
sheep and lambs is largely determined by supply and demand condi- 
tions combined with tlie price of wool, the price of any given lot of 
sheep or lambs depends chiefly on the grade of the animals which 
comprise the lot. The gi-ade of sheep and lambs intended for 
slaughter is determined largely by variations in quality, conforma- 
tion, and finish. Quality refers to the degree of fineness of bone and 
relative freedom from coarseness. Fineness and character of fleece 
also sometimes serve as an index of quality. Conformation refers to 
the general form, build, or outline of the animal. P'inish pertains to 
the amount and distribution of fat. Lambs are gradexl as prime, 
choice, good, medium, common, cull, and inferior in the order named; 
wethers, prime to cull; and ewes, choice to canner. A canner ewe cor- 
responds to an inferior lamb. Lamb prices at Chicago during Octo- 
ber, 1928, averaged $12.80 per 100 jiounds for those grading medium 
to prime, and $9.90 for those grading common to inferior. (Fig. 41.) 

Effects of wool pnees . — Wool is tlie third factor which enters 
strongly into the determination of sheep and lamb prices. Perhaps 
this commodity is the source of more complications than any other 
single item. This is due partly to comparatively wide fluctuations 
in the price of wool, but more particularly to the extreme variations 
in the amount of wool carried by the animal at various seasons of the 
year. For example, late in the spring an animal may carry from 5 to 
8 pounds of wool. If wool is worth 40 cents a pound the value of the 
fleece alone will range from $2 to $8.20. Assuming a weight of 85 

85813®— YBK 1923 19 
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pounds for the lamb and a price of 12 cents a pound, the total value 
of the animal would amount to $10,20. Of this amount, however, 
from $2 to $3.20 represents the value of the wool that the lamb car- 
ries, which amounts to approximately 25 to 30 per cent of the total 
value of the animal. It may happen, however, that although at a 
given time the animal carries a greater weight of fleece than it did 
previously, the i)rice of wool has declined in the meantime so that 



MARKET GRADES OP LAMBS. 


Fid. 41. — Conformation, quality, and finish larRoly doterraine the market grades 
of lambs. Experienced buyers when considering wooled lambs seldom deter- 
mine grade solely on observation ; they Invariably handle the animals to 
discover defleienciea and to determine the degree of fatness or finish. Tho 
al)ovo cuts illustrate three grades of lambs before and after shearing; A, 
Choice lamb (wooled) ; B, choice lamb (shorn) ; C, nnHliiim la ml) (wooled) ; 

D, medium lamb (shorn) ; E, cull lamb (wooled) ; F, cull lamb (shorn). 

the increased amount of wool may be worth no more than the smaller 
amount earlier in the season. 

Long-time variations in prices . — In studying sheep and lamb prices 
over a period of time, one cliaracteristic stands out strongly. Largely 
because of the fact that lamb and mutton still are considered by some 
people as luxuries, lamb and sheep prices show a much greater sensi- 
tiveness to variations in general business, trade, and economic condi- 
tions than do most commodities. 
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A study of yearly average sheep pricis at Chicago from 1893 to 
J923 inclusive, indicates that average prices reached their lowest 
];oint in 1894, the price for that year being $2.80 per 100 pounds. 
The highest price occurred in 1918 when the average for the year 
stood at $12.15. Lamb prices followed a virtually parallel course. 
For 1894, the Chicago average price was $3.55, and in 1918 it was 
$16.60 per 100 pounds (fig. 43). 
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Fkj. 4L'. "Althouirb a lamb carcass produces fewer retail cuts than either beef 
or pork, a larger proportion of it is used as chops than is true of any other 
class of meat. This fact, together with the comparatively small size of the 
various retail cuts, makes lamb particularly suited to the neeils of small 
families and to the mode of living of the average city dweller. 


A comparison of both of these sets of prices with indexes of gen- 
eral commodity prices shows that whereas tlie sheep and lamb market 
reached the lowest point in 1894, general commodity prices did not 
reach bottom until two years later, or in 1896. The highest point in 
the sheep and lamb market was touched in 1918, whereas general 
commodities did not reach the peak until two years later, or in 
1920. This would seem to indicate that, in general, the sheep and 
lamb market anticipates rather than follows fluctuations in general 
trade conditions. 
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YEARLY AVERAGE PRICE OP LAMBS AT CHICAGO. 1893-1922. INCLUSIVE, 

AND PURCHASING POWER IN TERMS OF THE 1913 DOLLAR. 
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r'nj. 43. — Yearly average prices of live lambs advanced more or less steadily 
from 1894 to 1914, Init the purchasing-power price remained at alxnit tlie 
same level from 1893 to 1914. Money prices th(‘n rose raijidly, but the 
purchasing-power price d<'clined after 1913, reaching a low point of $0.40 In 
1920. Since 1921 the price has risen rapidly, reaching a purchasing-power 
price of $9.09 in 1922, which is higher than in any previous year for which 
quotations are available. 

It may be of value in this connection to compare actual market 
prices with the purchasing power of such prices expressed in terms 
of general commodity prices. In the case of sheep, although th.' 
lowest market price was registered in 1894, tl>c lowest purchasing 
power occurred in 1921. On the other hand, both the highest price 
and the higliest purchasing power occurred in 1918. In the case 
of lambs the situation was somewhat different. Both the lowest 
market price and the lowest purchasing power of the period con- 
sidered occurred' in 1894. Although the highest market price oc- 
curre<l in 1918, the highest purchasing power was reached in 1922. 



WBGKLT AVERAGE PRICES OP LAMBS AT CHICAGO, 1911-1915 AND 
1916-1920 COMPARED WITH 1923. 



P.2? almost (loiiblo the averaKe price for 

1911-1916, which years are fairly rcpr<>sentatlvo of pre war prices, and were 
Dearly as high as the average price during the period 1916-1920 1 amti 

prices usually reach their seasonal peak In May, though in 192.1 the hivh 
point occurred about the middle of June. The lowest quotations generaUv 

“““y of fie lambs going to 

market at that time are clipped. ® ® 
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The Sheep Industry. 

Not only are sheep and lamb prices subject to sudden fluctuations, 
but over a period of time such variations are extremely wide. For 
example, in the 81 years, 1898 to 1928, yearly average sheep prices 
varied from $2.80 to $12.15 per 100 pounds — a range of $9.35, or 384 
per cent, using the lower number as a base. Lamb prices during 
the same period varied from $8.55 to $16.60 — a range of $18.05 or 
868 per cent. 

Secuum<hl vanatimis in prices. — ^As is true of market movements 
of sheep and lambs, so also market prices move in fairly well-defined 
cycles. Some of these cycles as noted are dependent chiefly on 
changes in general economic conditions. Others depend largely on 
se^onal supply conditions. 

A study of weekly average prices of lambs at Chicago for two 
5-year periods, 1911 to 1915 and 1916 to 1920, shows that, as a rule, 
prices are lowest somewhere between the middle and the end of 

DISTWIBUTION OF CONSUMER’S LAMB AND BY-PRODUCTS DOLLAR. 



Fig. 45. — Out of the dollar which tho average consumer paid for dressed lamb 
in July and August, 1923, H3,l cents went to the protlucor, 14.5 cents were 
retained by the retailor ; 13.1 cents went to the packer ; 8 cents were paid 
to the transportation companies; and 1.3 cents to the various central market 
ag<*n('ies, such as commission men and stockyard companies. The proportion 
of the consumer’s dollar received by the various agencies of production and 
distril)ution varies somewhat from time to time, with changes in market 
prices, freight rates, and other charges. 

June, and higliest around the middle of May (fig. 44). It seems 
probable, however, that this close proximity of the highest and 
lowest prices of the year is more apparent than real. By me middle 
of June most of the lambs coming to market are shorn, whereas a 
month earlier the bulk of tlie lambs carry a full fleece. The imjior- 
tance of this feature becomes apparent when shorn lambs first reach 
the imirket. The difference between wooled and shorn stock fre- 
quently amounts to as much as $1 or $1.50 per 100 pounds and some- 
times more. 

Because of the varying quantities of wool carried by animals at 
different seasons of the year, it seems probable that dressed-larnb 
prices should serve as a better index of the trend of true lamb prices 
than do the quoted prices of live lambs. Such a study of weekly aver- 
age lamb prices at New York City over a j>eriod of years indicates 
that, as a rule, dressed lamb prices reach their peak in March or April 
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and are lowest in September and October. This corresponds very 
closely with normal fluctuations in market supplies. Live lamb prices 
average highest in May, not only because the supply is small and a 
large portion of the lambs at that time carry full fleeces, but also 
because virtually all of the lambs marketed at this season of the 
year are either lambs which have been on feed for several months and 
are therefore in a finished condition, or are spring lambs which sell 
at a premium because they are relatively scarce. 

Abnormal varlalions in prices. — No study of present-day sheep 
and lamb marketing would be complete that did not include some ref- 
erence to the period of liquidation which occurred during 1920 and 
1921. Sheep and lamb prices started downward from five to nine 
months earlier than those of cattle and hogs. This decline had been 
preceded by an abrupt collapse of the wool market, which in turn 
caused a heavy liquidation and a glutting of the mutton market. 
The lamb market was further demoralized by heavy importations of 
lamb and mutton fi’om New Zealand and Argentina, amounting dur- 
ing 1920 to about 10 per cent of the domestic production. 

Lamb prices reached their peak late in January, 1920, when the 
weekly average at Chicago stood at $20.80 per 100 pounds. From 
that point, with certain minor fluctuations, the market declined un- 
• til a low point of $8.35 was reached for the third week in Feb- 
ruary, 1921. Sheep prices, on the other hand, did not reach their 
peak until the fourth week in April, 1920, when the weekly average 
stood at $14.90. From that point, however, the market dropped 
precipitously, declining approximately $7 per 100 pounds within a 
10-weeks period. As was true of lambs, after a slight recovery in 
July, 1920, sheep prices again moved downward until Fcbniary, 1921. 

It is noteworthy also that despite a decline of $12.45 in 13 months, 
lamb prices never quite exjualed the level of the five pre-war years, 
1910 to 1914. Sheep prices, on the other hand, toiicned that level 
during the fourth week of December, 1920, and by the first week of 
the following February had dropped 81 cents below it. 

Wideninff differential between prices of sheep and lambs. — It has 
already been pointed out that in the- course of development of the 
sheep industry there has been a gradual lowering of the slaughter 
age. This has been due partly to a change in taste of the consum- 
ing public. Relative prices usually serve as an excellent index of 
relative desirability of diffei’ent commodities, lliis is developed 
leather strikingly by a study of prices over a period of yeare. 

The great bulk of meat animals of the ovine species fall into one 
or another of three general classes: Sheep, yearlings, and lambs. 
A comparison of the price of each of these classes from 1899 to 
1923 shows that there has been a steady widening of the differential 
between them. For example, in 1899, yearlings averaged 45 cents 
per 100 pounds higher than mature sheep, the premium paid for 
yearlings amounting to 10 per cent of the sheep price. In 1923, 
however, the year in which the premium was greatest, yearlings 
brought a premium of $4.05 per 100 pounds, or over 55.5 per cent 
over sheep. 

Following this study a step further, lambs in 1899 brought $1.15 
per 100 pounds more than sheep, the premium amounting to 26 
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per cent. In 1921, although the differential was only $4,75, the per 
cent of {JVemium paid for lambs as compared with sheep amounted 
to 93 per cent. In 1922 when the differential expressed in dollars was 
greatest, lambs brought a premium of $6.30 per 100 pounds, or 87 
per cent. In 1923 the differential was $6.20 and the premium in 
favor of lambs 85 per cent. 

Problems in Marketing Sheep and Lambs. 

One of the greatest problems in marketing sheep and lambs is that 
of avoiding the congested markets which occur during the three 
months, August 15 to November 15. During this period the receipts 
at the leading markets are frequently much greater than can be 
readily absorbed. As such gluts almost invariably cause a break 
in prices, all possible steps should be taken to avoid this condition. 
Prol)ably (he greater number of range operators will always find it 
necessary (o ship at this time. There are, however, many operators 



HAULING WOOL ACROSS THE PLAINS. 


Pig. 46. — In thi^ wostern ran>;e country wool is frequently hauled for u distance 
of 100 or more miles to the railroad. Owinj? to its high value per pound. It 
can be hauled farther than almost any other agricultural commodity. 

who can just as well get their lambs on an earlier market, or if the 
lambs are not suitable for slaughter, hold them in vallej^s for a few 
weeks or ship direct to the feed lots. That efforts are being made to 
avoid shipping during this period of peak supplies is eviaenced by 
the large percentage of the Pacific coast and Idaho growers who aim 
to market their lambs from April through July. 

The autumn congestion is still further aggravated by the large 
number of native lambs, a large percentage of which are of inferior 
quality, that are marketed at this time. These inferior native lambs 
have a decidedly depressing influence on the market.^ Not only do 
they hurt the sale of good lambs, but becau^ of their inferior condi- 
tion due to poor breeding, insufficient feed, internal parasites, or lack 
of castration and docking, they yield a poor quality of meat and are 
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generally produced at a loss. This problem is one of giving the 
sheep more and l)etter attention as wdl as giving more a^ntion to 
the market requirements. 

Sheepmen also are confronted with the problems of relatively high 
transportation and marketing charges. On some classes of sheep 
these charges reduce profits to a dangerously small margin. 

Marketing Wool. 

Wool is one of the important items of world commerce. In 
the early days virtually every family j)roduced sufficient wool to meet 
its own needs. There was, therefore, little or no imirketing of wool. 
AVith the division of labor, however, and the concentration of popu- 
lation in the cities there came the demand for specialization in wool 
])roduction. 



Kifl. 47.— Tho frolj^ht rato In Dacombor, 1922, on 100. pounds of wool in t\w 
Ki-oase from Pocatollo, Idaho, to lioston was $2.44; from Pondleton, Oroir 
$1.78; and from Portland, Oroj^., $1..^>0. Tho rate from Salt Lako Citv, 

Utah, was ; from Winnemucca, Nov., $2.00; and from San Franciseo 

Sl.nO. Ihe rate from 1‘hoenix, Ariz. was $2.03 ; from .Vlbuquorqiie, N. Mex 
.yi.yO; from San Angelo, Tex., $2.01; from Kansas I'itv, Mo., $1.24; froiii 
St. Uoui.s, Mo., $1.15 ; and from Coliimbus, Ohio, 78 cents. Tho rate from 
Itawhns Wyo., was $2.00 ; from Billinas, Mont., $2.12: from Bloomfield, 

Iowa, $1.08; from Ohica^!o, 90 cents; and from Itochester, N. Y 5*> cents 
It appears that the zone of highest freight rates to Boston extends from 
western Montana and eastern Idaho tlirouj'h Utah and Nevada to Arizona. 

Separating the center of production from that of consumption 
gives rise to marketing. Generally speaking, the farther these two 
points are from each other the more complicated marketing becomes. 
A\'ool generally can be pi-oduced more cheaply in regions that arc 
imtleveloped agriculturally. Due to its relatively liigh value per 
pound it can he transported long distances and still yield a profit 
to the produce!-. Because of these facts wool production has been 
niostly a frontier enterprise. Wool consumption, on the other hand, 
is greatest in tlie more densely populated regions. For these reasons 
it IS probable that wool is transported oVer longer distances than any 
other important commodity (figs. 46 and 47). 

International Trade in Wool. 

Nearly half of the world’s present supply of wool is produced in 
the Southei-n Hemisphere. On the other hand, the greater part of 
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Fig. 48. — The heaviest exporters of wool are the sparsely populated, recently developed countries of Australia, Argentina, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and Uruguay. These countries supply the fine wools. Most of the carpet wools come from China. India, and 'western 
Asia, The heaviest importers of wool are the den^ly populated, industrial countries of western Europe and eastern North America. 
The wool trade largely centers in Europe. The United States imports much of its wool through London and Liverpool, but a smaller 
proportion than before the war. 
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the wool is consumed in the Northern Hemisphere, the Icatter being 
much more densely populated. The leading countries in the expoi*ta- 
tion of wool are Australia, Argentina, New Zealand, British oouth 
Africa, and Uruguay, in the order named. (Fig. 48.) 

The leading importing countries are the United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, United States, Belgium, and Japan. The United King- 
dom and the United States are both heavy producers and large im- 
porters of wool. British India exports considerable quantities of 
wool, which is mostly carpet wool. It imports, however, nearly as 
much as it exports, most of the imported wool being used for 
clothing purposes. 

The United Kingdom is the greatest wool-handling country of the 
world. A large [)ercentage of the (‘olonial wools and also a consider- 



SOUTH AMERICAN WOOL ON COMMONWEALTH PIER, BOSTON. MASS. 

Fuj. 41). —Inferior view of (’oiiiinoiiwe.iltli Pier, Hoston, sliowin;; 24,700 bales 
of South American wool, valued at .^1 -,f»tM>,000, just as it was unloaded 
from the boat on January 2H, r.>17. The second floor of the pier contained, 
In addition, wool valued at .1?l,7r»0,0t)0. 


able amount from South America uml other countries are shipped 
to that country for sale. Binn)nthly auction sales are held at the 
London Wool Exchange in which a large assortment from all parts 
of the world is available, ^^diile much of the wool is sold for do- 
mestic consumption, large quantities are reexported to the United 
States and to continental Europe. World prices for wools used in 
the manufacture of "Clothing are virtually established at the London 
market. Similar sales are held at Liverpool and other cities. Liver- 
pool is the leading exchange market for carpet wools. 

In recent years there has been a growing tendency for the import- 
ing countries to buy directly from the exporting countries, and the 
Australian auction sales have reached considerable importance. The 
wools of South America are sold largely by private contract. Before 
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the World War most of the wool imported by the United States was 
purchased on the British markets. In 1919, however, Great Britain 
stood sixth from the standpoint of exports to this country, Argentina 
standing first. (Fig. 49.) The following year, however, the United 
Kingdom was back in second place, where it has since remained. 

Although the United States ranks third in the production of wool, 
the average for the last 35 years amounting to approximately 300,- 
000,000 pounds per annum, it has never produced sufiicient quantities 
to meet its needs. For some years prior to the World War yearly 
imports of wool to the United States averaged about 200,000,000 
pounds. In 1918, the peak year, they amounted to 453,727,000 
pounds. Boston, which is the second largest wool market of the 
world, is preeminently the leading wool market of the country. 
Receipts of foreign and domestic wool at that point amounted to 



Pig. 50. — ^Tho manufacture of woolen goods is very largely concentrated In the 
North Atlantic States. Ninety per cent of the mill con.sumption of wool in 
the United States is in these States. The Industry centers mostly around 
Iloston and Philadelphia. Massachusetts leads in consumption, manufac- 
turing nearly a third of the total. The remaining 10 per cent of mill con- 
sumption Is not reporte<l separately hy States in the census. The consump- 
tion in Vermont therefore can not be shown. The figures are based on mill 
purchases, part of which is in the grease and part scoured. 

507,000,000 pounds in 1917, and 416,000,000 pounds in 1923. In 
some years Boston handles as mucli as 75 per cent of the domestic 
wool and occasionally as high as 70 per cent of the imported wool 
(fig. 50). Philadelphia handles considerable quantities of domestic 
and foreign wools, while New York receives considerable quantities 
of imported wools.® 

Methods of Marketing Wool in the United States. 

The methods of marketing wool in this country have changed some- 
what from time to time, and there are also some variations in differ- 

®The estimated domestic production, net imports, and estimated consumption of wool 
for 64 years — 1870 to 1923 — are shown in Table 546 — entitled “ Wool, raw : Production, 
Imports, Exports, and Apparent Consumption, Unitc*d States, 1870-1923,” in Statistical 
Appendix, page 1001. 
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ent parts of the country. However, until recent years the general 
plan of marketing did not differ materially from that in use in the 
early days of the country. 

The more important agencies involved in getting wool from the 
pi-oducer to the consumer are the country buyer, the country assem- 
bler, the central market dealer, the commission merchant, the broker, 
and the manufacturer. In the farm States the country buyer gathers 
up small lots of wool and either sells them to some merchant in town 
or holds the wool in his own warehouse. The central market dealer 
sends his agents through these smaller towns or concentration points 
and buys such of the wool as is suited to his needs. The wool is then 
shipped to some large center, where it is gi’aded on the basis of mill 
requirements,, and finally sold to the manufacturers. 

Another form of marketing is one in which the grewers consign 
their wool to wool warehouse companies and usually obtain advances 
amounting to a certain per cent of the market price of their wool. 
The warehouse company grades the wool and holds it for the inspec- 
tion and purchase of the broker or mill agent. When the wool is 
sold the warehouse company remits to the grower the price obtained 
less any advances that may have been maae, interest due on money 
already advanced, and a certain charge per pound for grading and 
carrying. 

Recently the cooperative idea has been applied to wool market- 
ing. Great quantities of wool are now assembled annually by wool 
pools which are, generally speaking, cooperative organizations made 
up of woolgrowers. The wool of the individual growers is as- 
sembled and pooled at some point, where it is graded and held for 
the inspection of wool buyers. Frequently advances are made on the 
wool so pooled. The buyers, who may represent brokers or mills, 
visit the points where wool is assembled and bid on the wool either 
in job lots or by grade, depending upon how the wool has been 
handled by the pool. 

In the range States wool selling is quite different from that in 
farm flock-regions. ( 'ontracting the sale of the clip before shearing 
has been practiced by many ranchmen, especially when the contract 
provided for an advance payment, or qt times, when there appeared 
to be danger of a decline in wool prices. However, wool growers 
have usually lost heavily by this system, and in general they now 
consider it unbusinesslike. Much of the range wool is sold to eastern 
dealers at shearing time or very soon thereafter, the buyers dealing 
directly with the wool grower at his shearing shed or warehouse. 
This method is sometimes handled by sealed bids, each buyer offering 
his bid under seal, each ranchman or group of ranchmen reserving 
the right to accept or reject any or all bids. Much wool from the 
range is also consigned to commission houses in large wool centers, 
most of it going to Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and other 
Missouri River points. Part of that consigned from the Washing- 
toii-Oregon-Idaho district goes to Portland, Oreg. 

Much effort has been spent in attempts to work out systems of 
cooperative marketing of range wool, and considerable progress has 
been made, though naturally the movement has not developed to the 
same point in the range country that it has in some of the farm-flock 
areas. Many systems have been tried out, ranging from very simple 
and temporary organizations handling sealed bids that are accepted 
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INCREASE IN AVERAGE WEIGHT OP FLEECE, VERMONT, OHIO, OREGON, 

AND NEW MEXICO. 
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Pia. 51. — By introdncinjif new strains and by careful selection for heavy shear- 
ing qualities in the brec^ding- flocks woolgrowers have increased the average 
fleece weight from about 2 pounds in 1840 to 7 or 8 pounds by 1920 in 
Vermont, the Mid- West and tne far Northwest. In New Meyteo the average 
fleece weight has increased from about 2 pounds in 1880 to almost 6 pounds 
at present. 



F»io, 62. — In recent years fleece weights of 7 or 8 pounds are the rule, except 
in the Southeastern States, where the weight ranges from 3 to 5 pounds, 
and in the North Atlantic States, where the average fleece ranges from 
6 to 7 pounds. The weight of the fleece varies somewhat from year to 
year, depending upon feed and climatic conditions. 
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Flo. 53. — Pleeoos from the <leaert ransc shrink on scouriiii^ about 00 to 70 per 
cent, while fleeces from the farming States shrink only about 40 to 50 per 
cent. The heaviest fleeces in the grease come from the northern range States 
(flg. 62), whereas tJio heaviest fleeces after scouring are from the North 
Central States. It is worthy of note that the southwestern fleeces are little 
heavier than those from the Southeast after scouring. 

or rejected by the sales committee, to permanent, incorporated or- 
ganizations serving in the capacity of commission houses and dealing 
on the basis of binding, legal contracts with the growers. When the 
wool market is in a healthy condition there is a fair degree of com- 

} )etition among buyers in those parts of the range area that yield 
arge quantities of desirable wool, and a number of buyers are at- 
tracted to a given community. The results of some of the coopera- 
tive selling indicate that it helps to make competition among buyers 
even more keen and facilitates business-like transactions. It prom- 
ises also to alleviate, to a certain degree, heavy overloading and 
serious depression of the market. 

A striking peculiarity of the wool market of the United States is 
the fact that although from 550,000,000 pounds to 750,000,000 pounds 



Fig. 54. — The farm value of fleeces is usually highest in Ohio and Montana, 
followed by Oregon and Michigan, and is lowest in the Southeastern States. 
J.? ^States the average farm value of fleeces ranged mostly between 

$2 and $3 In 1023. 
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of wool with a total valuation ranging from $112,000,000 to $350,- 
000,000 are handled annually, there is no established public market 
for the commodity. Practically all of this vast quantity of wool is 
bought and sold by private agreement. Another peculiarity is that 
while there is no open public or auction market a very large pro- 
portion of the wool passes through two or three leading centers. 
In other words, the marketing of wool is probably more concentrated 
than that of any other important commodity. 

Gr#es of Wool and Their Uses. 

Wool is extremely complex and varied in its characteristics. As 
a commodity of commerce it is one of the most difficult to classify 
and grade tor the systematizing of trade. While the variation in 
wool occurs somewhat in correlation with the types and breeds of 
sheep, wide variations exist within the breeds. Fleeces having the 
same fineness (diameter of fiber) often vary greatly in strength of 
fiber, spinning properties, length, and the contents of grease (natural 
wool oil) and dirt. Soil, climate, and feed have far-reaching in- 
fluence on the production of wool. In some sections of the western 
range where grass is sparse and sand storms are frequent, fleeces of 
Merino or Eambouillet sheep may shrink as much as 65 to 75 per 
cent or more in grease and dirt, when scoured or cleaned preparatory 
to manufacture, while fleeces from sheep of these same types when 
grown on excellent bluegrass pastures where sand storms seldom, if 
ever, occur, may shrink only 50 to 60 per cent (figs. 52 and 53). Such 
characteristics as strength of fiber, spinning property, and length 
of staple are also affected by the conditions of soil, climate, and feed. 

Commercial grades of wool are based primarily on fineness or 
diameter of fiber. The very finest of wool is known by the grade 
term ‘‘fine.” Wool of this grade is produced by Merino or Ram- 
bouillet sheep. “ Half-blood ” wool is the next grade coarser than 
fine, but it is commonly considered a fine wool ; that is, the fibers have 
smaller diameter than those of the wool which is commonly called 
medium wool. A large percentage of the half-blood wool is grown on 
sheep having consideraole Menno or Rambouillet inheritance. It 
should be understood that the word “ blood ” is a wool grade term 
and has no reference to the breeding of the sheep, but the use of a 
fraction in connection with the word blood indicates a certain fine- 
ness or diameter of fiber. “ Three-eighths blood ” is the finest and 
“ quarter blood ” the coarsest of what is known as medium wool. 
These grades are produced chiefly by the medium-wool mutton breeds 
such as Southdowns, Shropshires, and Hampshires; also by the cross- 
breds resulting from mating the fine and long-wool breeds, which is 
extensively done on the western range. “ Low-quarter blood ” is 
coarser than “ quarter blood,” but the finest of what is known as 
coarse wool. “ Common ” is medium in coarseness, and “ braid ” the 
coarsest of coarse wool. Oxfords produce a great deal of “ low- 
quarter blood ” as well as “ quarter blood,” and all grades of coai’se 
wool are grown on the long- wool breeds, such as Lincolns, Leicesters, 
and Cotswolds. 

Fine and half-blood wools are used in the finest of dress goods, 
and choice wool of these grades is usually in strong demand. Tlie 
modem tendency toward mutton production is increasing the propor- 
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tion of three-eighths and quarter-blood wools, and in a relative sense 
the supply of line and half-blood is being reduced. The three-eighths 
and quarter-blood wools are used in the manufacture of coarser 
clothing for which there is a large demand under normal conditions. 

Low-quarter blood, common, and braid are used in the coarsest of 
goods such as heavy overcoating, blankets, and carpets. Both de- 
mand and prices for the three coarsest grades are less, and they are 
not produced so abundantly in America as the fine and medium wools. 
Wool of good length (about to 3 inches long) is desired for the 
manufacture of choice, durable worsted gifcds. Wlien wool has 
fibers only about 1 to 2 inches long, it is used largely in the manufac- 
ture of woolens or flannels. 

Grading of wool by the grower was very uncommon in this country 
prior to the World War. Tliere is to-day, however, a marked tend- 
ency on the part of those who pool or consign their wool to sell by 
grade. Selling any commodity ungraded is bound, in the long run, 
to work to the advantage of the buyer. Tliis must be true because 
the buyer is naturally in a better position to judge the true value of 
ungraded commodities than is the average producer. The United 
States Uepartment of Agriculture has established grades for wool 
based on diameter of fiber. 


Prices of Wool. 

Wool prices, like those of sheep and lambs, have followed a rather 
tortuous course during a period of years. Fluctuations in wool prices, 
while not so wide as those for mutton and lamb, have exceeded in 
extent and violence those in most other important commodities. 
One reason for these wide variations is the fact that wool is a world 
commodity and its price level is, to a considerable extent, determined 
by world conditions of supply and demand. Another reason is the 
fact that almost from the founding of the count wool has been the 

YEARLY AVERAGE PRICE, PRODUCTION. AND IMPORTS OP WOOL, 
1890-1922; PERCENTAGE OF THE AVERAGE FOR 1909-1914. 



Fia. 55. — Ah a rule there is a close relationship lietween wool prices and 
imports into the United States. Both prices and imports reached their 
highest points in 1918. Domestic production of wool has been fairly con- 
stant durinj; the past 30 years. 
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PRICE OF •• WASHED •• MEDIUM OHIO FLEECE WOOL AT ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD MARKETS, AND PURCHASING POWER, 1824 TO 1922. 


CENTS 



Fio. 56. — Since 1824 there have been two long-time cycles of falling and rising 
prices — the first from 1836 falling until 1843 and rising until 1864; the 
second falling from 1864 until 1896 and rising again until 1918. In gen(‘ral, 
wool prices have followed the trend of the general price level. Within the.se 
long-time cycles there are slior^ cycles with annual ilucl nations, which an* 
the result largely of expanding and contracting wool production. The Civil 
War and the recent World War caused prices of wool to ris<* quickly, and 
these high prices were followed by sudden drops at the close of these wars. 
I’anics, such as those of 1837 and 1893, also affect the price of wool. 

subject of various legislative enactments. Probably no titriff bill 
lias been enacted in the United States that did not either impose, 
raise, lower, or eliminate import duties on wool. These artificiiil in- 
fluences have had a tendency to modify the natural play of economic 
forces, and have resulted in materially changing available supplies of 
wool in the United States and, therefore, in raising or lowering 
prices (fig. 55). 

A study of yearlj’^ average prices of medium-grade wool over a 
period of 100 years shows that the market averaged lowest in 180(), 
when washed, medium, Ohio fleece wool was quoted in eastern mar- 
kets at 19.5 cents a pound ; and was highest in 1918, when the same 
grade averaged 91.5 (!ents. The range between these two extremes 
amounted to 72 cents or 369 per cent (fig. 56). 

If the market price of the above-named grade of wool is compared 
with its purchasing power in terms of all commodities, one is likely to 
be impressed with the rather close correlation which, under normal 
conditions, exists between the two. Although the market price and 
the relative price are rarely identical, it is believed that during a 
period of time the purchasing power of wool comes as near equaling 
the market price as do most important agricultural commodities. In 
other words, the wool inai kot is, generally speaking, a fair index of 
the general level of commoditv prices. 

In 17 of the first 18 years beginning with 1824, the market price 
of wool exceeded somewhat its purchasing power in terms of other 
commodities. During the next 20 years, however, the purchasing 
power exceeded the market price. During the Civil War although 
wool prices advanced sharply they did not keep pace with prices of 
other commodities. By 1877 the market price had again dropped 
below the purchasing power and remained so until 1912. From 1915 
through 1923 the market price was consistently higher than the pur- 
chasing power (figs. 55 and 57). 

86813®— YBK 1923 20 
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YEARLY AVERAGE PRICE OF “UNWASHED” OHIO FINE WOOL AND S/8 
BLOOD, AT BOSTON; AND PURCHASING POWER IN TERMS OF THE 
1918 DOLLAR, 1890-1922. 

CENTS 



Fio. 57. — Tho trend of wool prices wns downward from IftOO to 1806, upward 
from that year to 190,5, fairly stable till 1009, and then slij^htly downward 
until 1914. In the latter year a sharp advance he^an which culminated in 
1918. The purchasiii;i( power of wool in terms of the 1013 dollar exceeded 
the money price until about 1010. In 1915 a wide divergence between the 
two began, and for tho peak year of 1918 the yearly average price of 77 
. cents had a purchasing power of only 40 cents in terms of all commodities. 
In 1923 the average money price was 55 cents and the purchasing-power 
price was 36 cents. Those 1923 figures were received too late to mclude 
in the graph. 


War invariably stimulates the demand for wool, and therefore 
advances prices. During the Civil War period wool sold up to $1 
a pound. In 1867 the market broke sharply, but during 1871 and 
1872 prices rose to a relatively high level, the Franco-Prussian War 
in Europe being an important factor in the advance. In 1873 a 
business panic occurred, and from that time until 1879 wool prices 
declined rather steadily. The revival of business which occurred 
in 1879 resulted temporarily in higher prices for wool, but with 


MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICE OF “ TERRITORY ” AND “ FLEECE ” WOOL 
AT BOSTON. 1910-1923. 



Fio. 58. — Wool prices were fairly steady from 1910 to 1914. In 1915 the 
market started definitely upward and, so far as medium grades were con- 
cerned, reached the peak in 1918. After a secondary advance during the 
speculative period of 1919 prices broke sharply and reached the low point 
about the middle of 1921. Since 1921 prices have more than doubled. 
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certain fluctuations, wool prices declined after 1880. By this time 
increased wool production in the Southern Hemisphere began to 
have its effect on wool markets and by the middle eighties there 
was a pronounced decline in wool prices, and the panic of 1893 
hastened this downward movement. In the next few years the prices 
increased slightly. However, the average for the period of 1901 
to 1910 was Tower than that of the years from 1840 to 1890, if the 
Civil War period be excluded. In 1913 the trend of wool prices 
was downward, but there was a recovery in the following year. 

During the World War prices broke all previous records, fine 
staple territory wool on a scoured basis at one time selling at $1.8.5 
per pound at Boston. On the signing of the armistice, prices broke 
but recovered rather quickly after the reopening of the London 
wool sales in April, 1919. During February and March, 1920, prices 
advanced to $2.05 per pound. Presently the market turned ex- 
tremely dull and prices started downward. As a matter of fact, 
quotations from June to December of that year were largely nominal, 
there being but few actual sales. 

Althou^ the wool trade revived somewhat in 1921, prices were 
comparatively low. The average price at Boston of three-eighths 
blood, unwashed Ohio and Pennsylvania wool was 26 cents a pound 
for the three months, July, August, and September. The average 
price for the year was 28 cents compared with 53 cents in 1920, 
67 cents in 1919, and 77 cents in 1918. Toward the end of the year 
trade improved and prices advanced somewhat. Oenerally speak- 
ing, the market was active throughout 1022 and 1923. The avenige 
price for the full year 1922 was 17 cents higher than that of 1921 ; 
and the average for 1923, 10 cents higher than 1922, or 27 cents over 
that of 1921 (fig. 58). 

Problems in Marketing Wool. 

Largely because of the dual character of the industry in which 
l)e is engaged, the sheepman probably is confronted with more 
serious marketing problems than either the cattle or hog producer. 
To conduct his marketing intelligently, the sheepman must keep in 
touch with conditions prevailing in two markets which differ widely 
in almost every respect. One of the commodities which he produces 
enters extensively into world trade. The other depends for an outlet 
almost entirely on domestic requirements. 

In general, prices for wool and those for dressed lamb and mutton 
follow somewhat parallel courses (fig. 59). This is probably due 
largely to the fact that although wool is more of a necessity than 
lamb and mutton, the prices of both, as a rule, follow rather closely 
the trend of general business pi’osperity or depression. 

Wool, although a world commodity, is impoi-ted rather than ex- 
ported. The sheepman therefore is vitally concerned with any immrt 
duties which may be imposed on foreign wool and in the remov^ or 
modification of such duty. 

Another problem with which the sheepmen inust deal is the lack 
of an open public wool market corresponding with the London wool 
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auction sales. During the World War the (xovernment assumed con- 
trol of all wool stocks in the country, and after the war considerable 
quantities were disposed of by the auction sale method. The pi*evail- 
ing system of disposing of wool by private sale makes it difficult for 
the wool grower to obtain accurate information concerning the market 
price for a given grade of wool. 

Another problem consists in the fact that until quite recently most 
wool growers .sold their product ungraded, tlie grading being done in 
the larger wool centers by brokers, whose business it was to sort and 
grade the wool in accordance with the requirements of the diffenmt 
mills. Under this system the grower wlio produced relatively clean 
wool of high quality was frequently penalized because his wool was 
purchased in a lot with that of other less careful gniwers. 

NUMBER OF FLEECES REQUIRED TO BUY A SUIT OF CLOTHES. 

FARM RETAIL 
VALUE PRICF- OF 
FLEECE MAN‘5 SUIT 

I9I4---$I30---$I4.00 

I920---$I53---.$4I.00 

1922 -' >-$247--- $28.00 


Fkj. 00.— In 1914, when wonl and clothing wore both comparatively cheap, the 
farmer needed 11 tieec*es to exchange for a suit of clothes. In the fall of 
1920, when prices of farm <'omuioditit\s were at a low level and wlien clotheH 
won" still high in pria*, approximately 27 fleeces were neerled to purchase 
the siirne kind of a suit. By 1922 conditions in the wool and (‘lothing mar- 
ket had !)ee()ii!e readjusted, so that inactically the siime iminher of fleect'S 
were needed to buy a suit of clothes as before the war. 

Wool Import Duties. 

During the colonial and early national eras there was no tariff on 
wool. Prior to 1800 comparatively little attention had been given to 
sheep raising. Between 1800 and 1815 numerous iniportalions of 
Spanish Merino sheep were made, and during this same pei-iod a num- 
ber of woolen mills were established, which began to ci^eate a demand 
for more wool. Both the raising and the manufacturing of wool were 
greatly stimulated by the Embargo Act of 1807, tlie Non intercourse 
Act of 1809, and the War of 1812. Shortly after the close of that war, 
the British began exporting large (jiiantities of woolens to this coun- 
try, which seriously depressed the woolen industries. The first tariff 
legislation on wool was enacted in 1816 when a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem was placed on wool, and 25 per cent on woolen goods. 

The act of 1824 placed a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on wool 
valued at 10 cents a pound or less ; 20 per cent on other wools the first 
year, 25 per cent the second year, and 30 per cent thereafter. In 1828 
a combination of specific and ad valorem rates was tried, the rates 
being higher than in the pi’evious act. In 1854 wool from Canada 
was admitted free under the i*eciprocity treaty. In 1857 it was prac- 
tically put on the free list through a provision that all wool costing 
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less than iJO cents at the place of expoitat ion was to ithout 

'^le tariff act of 18(51 introduced the principle of • ..pcusating 
duties on woolen goods. This compensation was based on the fact 
that 4 pounds of wool from some of the heaviest shrinking fleeces 
of Soutn America were needed to make a pound of cloth. As most 
of the wool imported under this act was admitted on a duty of 3 
cents a pound, tne compensating duty on woolen cloth was 12 cents. 

In 18(57 the “hlood classification” was introduced. This classifi- 
cation was based on tlie “ blood ” or breeds of sheep as follows: Class 
1, wool showing any ti'ace of Merino blood and down clothing wools; 
Class 2, combing wool I'rniii ‘‘ Fn!'-5i-^!: ’’T. c.K : ri,!— Tiative wools, 

that is, wools from unim: ^ also made 

to describe these classes n. Class 1 as 

clothing wools. Class 2 as comomg wools, and Class 3 as carpet 
wools. The act also provided for the naming of the countries from 
which the wools originated, making i classifica- 

tion. As improved machinery had made a change in the usage of 
some of these wools, the terms clothing, combing, and carpet were 
dropped in 1890. 

Between 1867 and 1894 changes were made from time to time in 
the rate of duty. In 18!)4 wool was placed on the free list while the 
duty on woolen goods was considerably reduced. 

X duty was again placed on wool in 18(7. In this act, a dif- 
ference was made betw'een unwashed ivool and .scoured wool, the duty 
on washed wool being double and on scoured wool treble that on 
unwashed wool. 

The act of 1913 again placed wool on the free list. During the 
World War period there was a tremendous demand for nearly all 
kinds of avooI. The close of the war was soon followed by a severe 
depression and a resulting surplus of wool. In the emergency tariff 
bill of 1921, duties were again enforced on wools of Classes 1 and 
2, while Class 3 or carpet wools were admitted free. The present 
schedule was enacted in W22. It provides for a duty on “ wool not 
improved by the admixture of Merino or Knglish blood ” (carpet 
wools) of 12, 18, and 24 cents, depending on whether in the grease, 
washed, or scoured. Such wools may be imported under bond, and 
if used for the manufacture of rugs, carpets, or other floor cover- 
ings are admitted free. The rate on all other wools (used prin- 
cipally in the manufacturing of woolens and worsteds), whether 
in the grease or scoured, is 31 cents a pound on the basis of clean 
content (scoured weight). This act also provides for additional 
ad valorem duties, or for a change of duties, if deemed expedient 
by the President. In passing this bill, it was believed that making 
a specific tax on the clean content of the wool would do away with 
the inequalities due to difference in shrinkage in fleeces from vari- 
ours parts of the world. Provision for the changing of the rates 
by executive orders was to make possible adjustments that might 
become necessary because of changed world conditions. 
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Tabus 2.— Bates of duty on wool imports- wider the tariff acts J789-J922. 


Date of act (and when 
effective). 


Bates of duty. 


170^-1816 

April 27, 1816 (July 1, 

1816 ). 

Ma^M, 1824 (July 1, 

May 19, 1828 (September 
2,1828). 

Jul^l4, 1832 (March 4, 

Ma^ 2, 1833 (January 
1,1834). 

Se^^.^ 11, 1841 (Oct. 1, 

August 30, 1842 (August 
31,1842). 

July 30, 1846 (December 
2,1846). 

March 3, 1867 (July 1, 
1867). 

March 2, 1861 (April 2, 
1861). 

June 30, 1864 (July 1, 
1864). 


March 2, 1867 (March 3, 
1867). 


June 6, 1872 (August 1, 
1872). 

March 3, 1876 (March 4, 
1875). 

March 3, 1883 (July 1, 
1883). 


October 1, 1890 (October 
6, 1890). 

August 27, 1894 (August 
1,1894). 

Julj 24, 1897 (July 24, 


August 6, 1909 (August 
6, 1909). 


October 3, 1913 (Decem- 
ber 1. 1913). 

Ma^ 27, 1921 (May 28, 

September 21, 1922 (Sep- 
tember 22, 1922). 


Free. 

First act. 16 per cent ad valorem. 

Value of 10 cents a pound or less, 16 
June 1, 1826; 25 nw cent until June 1, 

4 cents a pound plus 40 per cent to Jun 
1830; plus 60 per cent thereafter. 

Value of 8 cents a pound or less, free; other wool, 4 cents a ]K>und plus 40 per 
cent • 

Duties exceeding 20 per cent to be reduced to 20 per cent by yearly reductions 
to July 1, 1842. 

All rates below 20 per cent to be 20 per cent. 

Value of 7 cents a pound or less, 6 per cent; other wool, 3 cents a pound plus 30 
percent. 

30 per cent. 

Valued at 20 cents a pound or less free. All other, 24 per cent. 

Value of 18 cents a pound or less, 6 per cent; value over 18 cents to 24 cents, 
3 cents a pound; value over 24 cents, 9 cents a pound. 

Value of 12 cents a pound or less, 3 cents a pound; value over 12 cents to 24 
cents, 6 cents a pound; value over 24 cents to 32 cents, 10 cents a pound, plus 

10 per cent; value over 32 cents, 12 cents a pound plus 10 per cent. Scoured 
wool, three times these rates. 

Class 1 (clothing wool), value of 32 cents a poimd or less, 10 cents a pound plus 

11 per cent; value over 32 cents, 12 cents a pound plus 10 per cent. Class 2 
(combing wool), value of 32 cents a pound or less, 10 cents a pound plus 11 
per cent; value over 32 cents, 12 cents a pound plus 10 per ccrl. Class 3 
(carpet wools), value of 12 cents a pound or less, 3 cents a pound; value 
over 12 cents, 6 cents a pound. Washed, Class 1, twice these rates; scoured, 
all classes, three times these rates. 

All wools, 10 per cent reduction of former rates. 

10 per cent reduction of June 6, 1872, repealed. 

Clavss 1 , value of 30 cents a pound or less, 10 cents a pound; value over 30 cents, 

12 cents a pound . Class 2, value of 30 cents a pound or loss , 10 cents a pound; 
value over 30 cents, 12 cents a pound. Class 3, value of 12 cents a pound or 
less, 2J cen( s a pound ; value over 12 (Mints, 5 C('nts a pound. Washoa, Class I, 
twice those rates; swmriKl, all classes, three times these rates. 

Class 1,11 cents a pound. Class 2, 12 cents a pound. Class 3, value of 13 cents 
a pound or less, 32 per cent; value over 13 cents, 50 per cent. Washed, Class 
1, twice this rate: scoured, Classes 1 and 2, three times these rates. 

Free. 

Class 1,11 cents a pound. Class 2, 12 cents a pound. Class 3, value of 12 cents 
apound or less, 4 cents a pciund; value over 12 cents, 7 cents a pound. Washed. 
Class 1. twice this rate; scoured, Classes 1 and 2, three times these rates; fit 
for carding or spinning, Class 3, three times those rates. 

Class 1,11 cents a pouna. Class 2, 12 events a pound. Class 3, value of 12 cents 
apound or loss, 4 cents a pound; value over 12 cents, 7 cents a pound. Washed, 
Class 1, twice this rate; scoured. Classes 1 and 2, three times these rates; 
lit for carding or spinninj^ Class 3, three times these raf(*s. Foregoing rates 
are in the minimum tariff; the maximum tariff is 25 per cent higher and is 
to be in force to March 31, 1910, and thereafter, unless the President by proc- 
lamation declares no discrimination by particular countries. 

Free. 

Clothing wool, unwashed, 15 cents a pound; washed, 30 cents a pound; scoured, 
45 cents a pound. 

Wool not improved by admixture with Merino or English blood, in the grease, 
12 cents a pound; washed, 18 cents a pound; scoured, 24 cents a pound. 
If used for carpets, rugs, or other floor coverings, duty refunded. Other 
wool, in the grease or unwashed, 31 cents a poimd of clean content; scoured, 
31 cents a pound. (All rates subject to change by President after investiga- 
tion of cost of production, domestic and foreign.) 


per cent; other wool, 20 per cent until 
1826; 30 per cent thereafter. 

B 30, 1829; plus 45 per cent to June 30, 


Outlook for the Industry. 

The history of the sheep industry is made up of periods of abound- 
ing prosperity followed by periods of extreme depression (figs. 55 
and 61). War has always played a prominent part in creating in- 
stability. It develops an abnormal demand for wool to which the 
sheepman always responds to the limit of his resources. Just as 
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surely, however, as he has profited temporarily by war, he has suf- 
fered by its termination. No instance is recorded in recent centuries 
in which the signing of peace did not find the sheep industry vastly 
overexpanded. On such an occasion not only are the number of 
sheep invariably in excess of peace-time needs, out there is always an 
accumulation in the world of botli raw and manufactured wools. 

The majority of the world’s sheep have in the past been kept on 
the outskirts of civilization, where they have met frequently with 
severe competition from cattle. The continuous occupation of the 
more arable grazing lands for the growing of farm products needed 
by an increasing population, as these areas have become available 
through improved transportation facilities, has resulted in large 
numbers of cattle and sheep being constantly shifted to areas hitherto 
unoccupied. In such movements the sheep were generally forced to 
the less accessible areas. 

Until very recently new regions were being made available for 
livestock production at frequent intervals. As the sheep, which 
weie kept almost wholly for wool, could be run very cheaply, and 
since during prosperous times money with which to finance the in- 
djustry could easily be secured, there wei'e periods of rapid expan- 
sion to the point of overproduction. Such periods of overproduction 
were allmost invariably followed by corresponding periods of de- 
pression and liquidation. Again, as much of the business v/as of an 
exploitive character and as provision against adverse climatic con- 
ditions was seldom made, there were frequent and heavy losses. 

The pioneer phase of the industry is rapidly passing and with it, 
it is believed, much of its consequent instability. There is relatively 
little unoccupied land in the world to which the industry can turn. 
In general any future world expansion will be largely at the expense 
of cattle or wheat production. As wool is necessary to the welfare 
of the race, and as the present production is hardly more than suf- 
ficient for present needs, there is bound to be a growth in the in- 
dustry as population increases. It is somewhat problematical, how- 
ever, whether the growth of the sheep industry will keep pace with 
that of population. 

World Trend. 

Practically all of the large producing centers, unless it be parts 
of South Africa and Asia, seem to have reached their maximum 
number of sheep. In fact, in most of the leading countries, as in 
Australia, Argentina, and the United States, there has been a no- 
table decline in the number of sheep in recent years. It would seem, 
considering the world-wide need of wool, that this decline would 
soon reach its limits, if it has not already done so. 

While practically all the available land is now in use, it is prob- 
able that ultimately considerable areas of semidesert lands that are 
how inaccessible to livestock, because of an insufficient water supply, 
notably parts of South Africa, will be made available to sheep by 
the provision of wells and reservoirs. 

In the past the sheepmen who produced only wool could not meet 
competition from other agricultural enterprises unless they were lo- 
cated on very cheap land. The sheepmen of to-day, except in the 
semiarid regions, are no longer solely dependent on wool. Consider- 
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ing the industry as a wliole, lamb production is now a highly im- 
portant and profitable feature, while there is usually a good market 
for mature mutton. 

In the readjustments that are taking place, the sheep industry of 
the world seems to be settling down to three general types: (1) The 
production of fine wool with lambs as a secondary consideration in 
the arid regions; (2) the production of lambs and wool in the semi- 
arid regions; and (3) the production of lambs, with the wool of 
secondary importance, in the humid and subhnmid regions. 

In the arid regions wliere stock water is scarce, where vegetative 
conditions are less favorable to other stock, especially cattle, and 
where transportation facilities are limited, sheep of the fine-wool 
type, which ai'e kept primarily for the production of wool, will con- 
tinue to be, for several years at least, the leading agricultural enter- 
j)rise. 

In the semi arid regions of the world where grazing meets with 
competition from the growing of small grains, but where intensive 
agriculture is hot practicable, sheep will probably continue to be one 
of three, or possibly more, major enterprises. As most of the sheep 
will be kept on privately owned land, the operating expenses will he 
higher than in the arid regions. In order to meet these larger operat- 
ing costs, most of the sheep will be of the crossbred type and will be 
kept for the production or both lambs and wool, the latter being less 
important. World-wide efforts are being made to establisli breeds of 
the crossbred type that will have the necessary characteristics for the 
production of marketable lambs and uniform fleeces, suitable for the 
manufacture of worsteds. 

In the humid regions where general farming prevails, the majority 
of the sheep will be kept primarily for the production of lambs. In 
such regions wool is usually secondary and seldom forms more tlian 
about one-third of the total receipts. In regions of intensive agricul- 
ture, sheep will occur generally in small flocks and as one of a number 
of farm enterprises. The dairy cow will continue to be their greatest 
competitor. 

Trend in the United States. 

The pioneer phase of the sheep industry, in Avhich sheep are ex- 
tensively kept on new and comparatively cheap land, is passing. A 
large percentage of the sheep are now grazed either on owned or 
leased pastures and in national forests for at least a part of the year. 
The investment in stock and equipment is so great that wasteful 
methods will lead to failure. Sheep must now be handled with the 
utmost care and along the lines of the most scientific thought if the 
venture is to prove profitable. 

Although the future holds promise of a much greater stability 
for the industry than has been true in the past, the sheepman of the 
United States will always find competition. He must compete not 
only with woolgrowers in other parts of the world, but also with 
other meats for a place in the diet, and, finally, with producers of 
other livestock for land, labor, and all the intricate machinery of pro- 
duction. He must expect also recurring cycles of prosperity and de- 
pression. When prices are low producers, particularly on farms, re- 
duce the size of their flocks or go out of business. This temporarily 
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POPULATION OP THE UNITED STATES, PT:ODUCTION AND NET IMPORTS 
OF WOOL, NUMBER OF SHEEP, 1850-1922; CONSUMPTION OF WOOL 
AND NUMBER OP SHEEP PER CAPITA, 1870-1920. 


SHEEP WOOL 



Pig. 61. — The number of sheep in the United States kept pace with the 
increase in number of people until 1884, which year marked the high point 
of the industry. The number per capita Is now only two-fifths as great as 
in the early eighties. It is interesting to note the warelike character of the 
curve of number of sheep since 1884, the crests being 8 to 10 years apart. 
It is also noteworthy that despite the decrease in number of sheep the 
production of wool has remained more or less constant till recently, owing 
to increasing weight of fleece. The per capita consumption of wool has 
been maintained by a great Increase in imports. The peaks of imports in 
1897 and 1908 appear to have been occasioned by anticipation of tariff acts, 
while that of 1015 to 1919 was owing to war demands. 
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increases the number of sheep marketed, which further depresses the 
price. Later, the supply of wool is found to be approaching exhaus- 
tion and the supply of mutton is so low that prices rise. As this 
occurs producers, especially „on farms, begin to increase their flocks, 
causing prices to continue to rise until a little later an increase in the 
supply of wool and mutton causes prices to fall and the same cycle 
is repeated. 

It would seem that the industry reached a low point during the 
recent period of financial depression and that it is again building up. 
As during recent years more than half of the wool used in this coun- 
try, including carpet wool, has been imported and as the demand for 
mutton is continuing strong, there is need for a considerable expan- 
sion of the industry. This expansion as already noted will probably 
be characterized by less violent fluctuations than in the past, because 
unused lands are no lon^r available. Considerable expansion can 
come with better utilization of western grazing areas and improved 
management of farm flocks. 


NUMBER OF SHEEP TO EVERY EIGHT PEOPLE. 




Pig. 62. — The ratio of number of sheep to human population in the United 
States has been declining since 1884. In the 5-year period. 18P9-190;3, 
there were approximately 6 sheep for everv 8 people. Ten years later there 
were only 4. For the period of 1919-1923 there were only 2.8 sheep for 
every 8 people, or about one-third of a sheep per person. 


The Outlook for Sheep in the East. 

The eastern and inidwestern farmer, with good markets close at 
hand, can more easily meet the competition of the western range op- 
erator, as their costs are approximately equal. In fact, there are many 
farms where sheep, kept largely on farm by-products, can be more 
cheaply produced than under some of the western range conditions. 
The limiting factors in any rapid increase in the number of eastern 
farm flocks seems to be the general lack of knowledge concerning 
the care of sheep, especially ^e prevention of diseases, competition 
with established and successful farming systems, inadeqimte fencing, 
and the fear of dogs. The rapid growth of small farm flocks in the 
irrigated sections of the West shows that sheep can be advantageously 

fitted into general farming systems. i. i. i j • i 

In those localities where the greater part of the land is kept in 
cultivation, the sheep will seldom occupy more than a secondary 
place. This is especially true in the corn-producing section, where 
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hog raising and the fattening of livestock ^vill continue for some 
time as the main livestock enterprise. In localities near large centei’s 
of population dairying will predominate. In regions where, because 
of the broken character of the land, it ift desirable to keep fully half 
or more of the farm in hay and pasture, sheep are finding an impor- 
tant place. This is especially true of those regions that are somewhat 
remote from centers of dense population. Under such conditions 
sheep will generally be associated with either dairy or beef cattle 
and will probably be one of the major enterprises, not infrequently 
the leading one. While such sheep will generally be of the mutton 
lype, there are regions, such as the upper Ohio Valley, where sheep 
for some time to come will be kept primarily for the production of 
wool. 

There is room also for consiilerable expansion of the industry in 
the South. However, any growth w’ill jirobably be slow, as this 
region is especially adapted to the growing of tilled crops. The lack 
of adequate pastuies and the difficulty of handling parasitic diseases 
are also severe handicaps at the presimt time. 

The Outlook for the Industry in the West. 

In the West expansion will generally be on the basis of much higher 
operating expenses than formerly. The sheepmen, however, are al- 
ready meeting these conditions. In the first place a large percentage 
of the operators are keeping floclts of the crossbred type. In such 
flocks the lambs furnissh approximately 55 per cent of the revenue, as 
against 45 per cent for wool. They are also giving their sheep better 
care, and as a result are generally securing letter lamb crops as well 
as heavier fleeces. Better management of the sheep and of the range 
is also making it possible to carry additional stock on the same extent 
of range. 

One serious handicap in the expansion of the business is that of 
securing adequate range. Many operak)rs arc finding it difficult to 
secure sufficient range for their present needs. Others who are oper- 
ating wholly on the public domain are faced with the uncertainty ns 
to how much longer these lands, some of which are deteriorating, will 
be available to them. 

The rapid deterioration of the reniaining public domain, because 
of constant unrestricted grping, is given much concern. Nearly all 
livestock producers recognize the need of some stabilized policy of 
lirotection, in order that further destruction of these areas may be 
prevented. Various plans for the better control and utilization of 
the remaining public domain, not suitable for farming purposes, have 
been suggested. While many pi'efer private ownership or long-term 
leasing, the plan that is being given most consideration is that of 
creating grazing districts and alloting stock among resident users 
under a pennit system somewhat similar to that now in the national 
forests. Under proper systems of grazing the carrying capacity of 
these areas can be increased greatly. An adequate and settled land 
policy would make it possible to place the Western sheep business on 
a much more stable basis than has previously existed, and would prob- 
ably result in a considerable increase in the number of sheep. 




Ky C. V. PiPKK, H. N. ViNALL, K. A. Oaki.ey, and Lyman Cauuikr. Biinaii of 
'Plant Jndni<irii; O. 10. Lakeu, J. S. (Jotton, O. A. .Ivve, and N. V. Bradshaw, 
Bvrcau of Agricultural Jilconomioa ; E. W. Shects and C. L). Marsh, Bureau 
of Animal Indm^tru; \V. C. Barnes, Forest Service; and W. B. Bell, Bureau 
of Bioloffical ^urtx^y^ 

S EVEN-TENTHS of the 3G5,0()0,()()0 acres of land in the T^nited 
States occupied by crops harvested in the census year li)15), or 
approximately 257, 000, 000 acres, were used to produce forage, that 
is, concentrates and roughage for livestock.^ About two-tenths, or 
76,000,000 acres, produced food for human consumption ; and nearly 
one-tenth, or 82,000,000 acres, was used for other purposes, princi- 
juilly to produce cotton fiber, tobacco, and flax. In addition, onr 
livestock consumed the product of about 60,000,000 acres of humid 
improved pasture, probably of 171,000,000 acres of humid unim- 
proved grassland pasture, over half of which was in fai’ins. and of 
about 287,000,000 acres of forest and cut-over pasture land in farms 
or under other private ownei’ship and in our national forests, besides 
that of perhaps 587,000,000 acres of arid or semiarid grazing land in 
the West.^ 


k'l-s and W. .1. Stors.-, Ruivnu of I’liinl Iiidusli-y : If. JV. Il.-iwtlioino and W. .T 
iireau of Agi’lcultural Kcononilcs ; .f. IL ILiiii and L. (. feeniple, Liiieau of 
iiiai iiiuustry, furiiisliod valuablo data and criticisms. * 

In the broad consideration here given the relations of forage to livestock production, 
indeed to agriculture as a whole, the word “ forage ” is used wi^^ 

t is, all v<*getai)Ie nulriiiieiit, fresh or cured, consumed !)y domestic uiimaK ^ 


and 

pasturagt', browst*, mast, green fet'd, hay, straw, silagt', and RraiiK Tbe^ to the 

iiicludos all plant and animal products consumed by livestock, and food reft is to tie 

of tho several classes of pasture are estimates tiased tlic replies 
made to the questions on “ uJes of land.” cont'a-ued in the If % <i~ 
oiiu R'odoTfi 1 find St*ito reoorts * and on correspondence with otiicials and otliei well in 
formed persons In the several States. Special aekiiowledgment is due W. R. 
w N SnnrliHwk of tlio Forest Service, and A. E. Aldous, of the Land Classification 
Hoard UnU'd States (Veologi^il Sui vev, for assistance and valuable criticism. Additional 
data are ^ntal..ed in Tab^^ estimates and others that follow are not llnal 

It they serve to call attention to the Importance of foraKe, especially our pastures, and 
stimulate students In the various States to study the problems In more deall, the writers 
will be fully satisfied. 
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It seems safe to say that livestock ^ consume about three- fourths 
of the i)roduct of the improved land and practically all the product 
of tlie unimproved pastures and grazing lands within and without 
farms (fig. 1). 

In this connection it should be noted that the liay and forage ’’ ® 
crops of the census occupied in 1919 only 19 per cent of all improved 



I’u;. 1. —About 60 por cvnt of the total land area of the I'nitod States was 
used in 1910 for the production of forajte. Souk* of this, for instance th«‘ 
forest land that was pastured, contributed other products than forage. The 
above statement merely indicates the Immensity of the land area required 
for the support of the Nation’s livestock. The 257.000,000 acres producing 
crops for feed yielded slightly more sustenance than the 1.0-55,000,000 acres 
used for pasture. More than half of tljls pasture is arid western range 
and nearly a fourth more is forest and cut-over land which, in general, has 
a low carrying capacity. 


♦ Livestock and domestic animals as hereinafter referied to include horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, goats, hogs, and poultry. All are purely herbivorous except hogs and poultry, 
which are omnivorous. 

® Forage crops properly include only those plants grown primarily for feed, and of 
■which animals consume all or most of the harvested herbage or roots or both. Strictly 
speaking, the term crop applies only to products that are harvested by man, and there- 
fore does not include pasturage ; but it is extended in common use to Include planted 
crops like corn, oats, soybeans, etc., even if they ore grazed down by animals. 
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land and about 27 per cent of all cropped land. The census classifi- 
cation does not include many crops used mostly for forage. It ex- 
cludes corn (except fodder), for instance, the most important of all 
crops used for forage, and thus presents a very incomplete picture of 
our forage resources, when the word forage ” is used in its broad 
significance. 

Proportions of the Total Crop Acreage Used to Produce Forage, 
Food, and Other Products. 

The proportions of the total crop acreage used to produce the dif- 
ferent classes of crop products, herein described, are based on the 
percentage of those products consumed as forage, as food, as fiber, 
and in other ways. These percentages as well as the actual acreage 
vary widely in aifferent parts of the United States. (Compare figs. 
2, 3, 4, and 5.) In the Cotton Belt about 53 per cent of the crop 
land in 1919 was devoted to the production of feed for livestock, 
mostly corn, cowpeas, velvet beans., and peanuts, about 37 per cent 
to cotton,® tobacco, and other crops not used as feed for livestock or 
food for man, except incidentally, and less than 10 per cent to pro- 
duce food consumed directly by man. Corn is used for both forage 
and food in this region, the estimated consumption by livestock be- 
ing 90 per cent of the crop, and by the human population 10 per cent. 

In the corn and winter wheat region, which lies between the Cotton 
Belt on the south and the Corn Belt to the north, nearly three- fourths 
of the crop land in 1919 produced forage for livestock and the re- 
maining fourth food, except for 2 per cent of the crop area that 
was devoted to tobacco. In the Corn Belt, where all the hay and 
nearly all the corn and oats are fed to livestock, about 84 per cent 
of the crop land produced forage for farm animals and 16 per cent 
food for man, wheat being the most important food crop. Only one- 
fifth of 1 per cent of the crop acreage was used for other tlian feed 
or food crops. 

In the hay and dairying regions to the nortli and east hay is the 
dominant crop, occupying about 33 per cent of the crop land, while 
corn for fodder and silage occupies nearly 6 per cent more. The 
acreage used for feed of oats, of corn (harvested for grain), of bar- 
ley, and of other crops, including a pro rata acreage of the wheat 
based on the percentage of mill feed, totals over 30 per cent of the 
crop land. About 80 per cent more is devoted to crops used for 
human food, principally wheat (for flour), fruit, rye, potatoes, and 
vegetables. Only 1 per cent is used for other crops than those gix)wn 
for feed or food. This is mostly flax, grown in the eastern Dakotas 
and in Minnesota and used to make linseed oil. 

In the humid eastern half of the United States considered as a 
whole, one- fourth of the crop land is used to grow corn for grain, 
another fourth to produce hay, fodder, and silage, and a fifth is 
devoted to oats and other crops used as feed. The remaining 30 per 
cent produces most of the food used directly for human consumption 
in the United States, and over half of the cotton fiber of the world. 


« Forty-one per cent of the crop land in the Cotton Belt was In cotton, but after the 
value of the seed, most of which Is used for feed and food, is allowed for, the acreage al- 
lotted to the production of cotton fiber becomes only 35 per cent. 
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Fig 2 — A very nroporl Ion of our Iiarvestod forajxo is produce 1 in the 

oiistern or humid part of the United States. In ‘‘^stern Imlf cio^ 
much more Important than pasture, while m the wcstei n half the uwei sc 
true. The t'orn lh>lt and the Great Plains States, It will ho notod, t^ie 
principal roj;lons of feed pro<luction. C'oinpure this map with r lj?uie o, illso 
with Flixure 10. 


The western lialf of the United States is largely semiarid or and, 
and is consequently mostly pasture or range land. ^hout 6 per 

cent of the land is in cixips, but over three-fifths of this is devoted 
to producing feed foi- livestock. It will be noted, however, that this 
is a smaller proportion of the crop land than in the East (fig. 3), 
owing largely to the fact that wheat is one of the best semiarid crops. 
Wheat occupied nearly a third of the harvested crop land in the 
western half of the United States in 1019. bruit, also, is relatively 
more important in the West than in the East. 

"V^Hien the different States are considered individually, it is found 
that in all but one State 50 per cent or more of the crop acreage is 



BTg. 3. — About soven-tonths. of the land in harvested crops in 1919 was used 
to produce forage for livestock. In only one State did the proportion fall 
below 60 per cent, and in six it was 86 per cent or more. Tlie total quan- 
tlty of forage thus produced was sufficient to feed all livestock only a little 
more thftn half the year. Pasture supplies the remainder of the forage 
needed by our farm animals. 
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Pig. 4. — Only a little over one-fifth of the land Ii. harvested crops in 1010 
was used to produce brt'adstuffs, fruit, vegotables, and other human food. 
The percentage of crop land devoted to the pro<luctlon of foodstuffs was 
highest in the wheat and fruit-growing areas and lowest in Nevada and 
Vermont and in the Cotton Belt. 


used to produce feed for farm animals (fig. 3). In six States 85 per 
cent or more of the harvested produce is used as forage. The^e per- 
centages relate only to harvest^ crops and do not include pasturage. 

Relative Values of Forage, Food, and Other Crop Products. 

Although it required about seven-tenths of the total crop acreage 
to produce our harvested forage, this forage constituted only a little 
over half of the farm value of all crops in 1919. (Fig. 6.) The aver- 
age value of the crops used for forage in that year was $^10.87 per acre, 
as compared with $00.33 for the crops used as food (wheat, fruits, 
vegetables, etc.) , and $83.82 for the fiber and other crops. Though in 



B^g 6 The percentage of the crop land devoted to the production of plant 

products other than feed for livestock and human food Is almost negligible 
in the States north of the Cotton Belt. In 1919 only 9 per cent of all the 
cropped land in the United States was devoted to the production of such 
products. 

85818*— YBK 1923 21 
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all but one State more than half the crop land was used to produce 
forage for livestock, in only 24 States did the value of this forage 
equal half the farm value of all crop products. 

In the Cotton Belt the value of the forage produced by crops con- 
stituted only about 25 per cent of the value of all crops, whereas it 
required 53 per cent or the acreage for its production. In the corn 
and winter-wheat region the forage produced by crops constituted 
about 40 per cent of the value of all crops, and in the Corn Belt about 
80 per cent. In the hay and dairying region the value of the forage 
was nearly 60 per cent of the value of all crops; and in the western 
regions, where pasturage is more important than crops, the harvested 
forage constituted about 45 per cent of the value of all crops. 

The farm value of the crops and crop products used for forage in 
the United States in 1919 was nearly $8,000,000,000, whereas the value 
of the crops and crop products used for food was about $4,650,000,- 
000, and of the crops and crop products used for fiber and other 


FARM VALUE OP THE CROP PRODUCTS USED AS PEED FOR LIVESTOCK, 
HUMAN FOOD. FIBER, ETC., AND ACREAGE REQUIRED TO GROW THESE 
PRODUCTS, UNITED STATES, 1919. 


VALUE IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS USE or LAND MILLIONS OF ACRES 

6 4 2 0 PER I PER 0 50 100 150 200 250 300 
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Fig. 6.— The farm valuf‘ of the crops and crop products used as feed for live- 
stock Is less than twice that of the crops and crop products used for human 
food, although the former requires over three limes as much crop land for 
its production as the latter. To produce the fiber and other nonedible crop 
products required less than onc-seventh as much land as that devoted to pro- 
ducing feed for livestock, but these fiber and other crop products had a 
farm value one-third that of the feed. 


purposes about $2,620,000,000 (fig. 6). The census statistics for 1909 
indicated that the total value of forage was approximately the same 
as the farm value of all animals sold for slaughter or slaughtered 
on the farm and of all livestock products, notably milk, wool, and 
mohair, but excluding the value of horse and mule labor. 

The Development of Forage Production, 

The importance of forage-producing crops in the agriculture of a 
nation depends not only upon climatic and soil conditions, but also 
upon the stage of agricultural development. As in the industrial 
evolution of other peoples the hunting stage has generally been fol- 
lowed by a pastoral husbandry, this in turn by grain growing, and 
only in a late stage of development by the cultiva,tion of forage- 
producing crops; so in the history of American agriculture we find 
the pioneer depending in large measure on game for a livelihood 
supplemented by the products of a few cattle and sheep grazed in 
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the woods or on the prairies, then, with the coming of the canals 
and railroads, grain production became profitable, and, finally, grain 
farming was followed by systems of general farming in which crops 
that produced forage were dominant. 

As people become more numerous and land becomes scarcer it must 
be made to produce more per acre. Because crop land usually pro- 
duces more forage to the acre than does pasture land, the normal 
trend with the growth of population is to increase crop land at the 
expense of pasture. During the past 40 years pasture land in the 
United States has decreased about 3,000,000 acres per year on the 
average, while crop land has increased about 4,500,000 acres per year. 
In other words, two-thirds of this increase in crop land has come 
from pasture and one-third from forest. However, of the 46,000,000 
acres increase of crop land between 1909 and 1919 apparently less 
than 5,000,000 acres came from forest. 

The greatest per capita acreage of pasture and range land in the 
United States (acres divided by total population) was reached be- 
fore 1880, the greatest per capita number of livestock (animal units) 
about 1892, and the greatest per capita acreage of crops about 1900 
(fig. 7). The human population has increased at the rate of 8,000,- 
000 to 16,000,000 people each decade since 1850, whereas the animal 
population has increased but little since 1894 and there has been an 
actual decrease in the numbers of beef cattle and sheep. This diver- 
gence in the trends of human and animal population is shown in 
Figure 8. 

The final sta^o of this agricultural evolution can be seen in J apan, 
China, and India, where there is almost no pasture, livestock oc-cupy 
a very minor place in the systems of farming, and the forage consists 
largely of crop residues and wastes. Howeverj in portions of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in northern France, and in much of Germany, 
where population is much denser than in the United States, forage 
crops are almost, if not fully, as important in relation to other crops 
as in the United States. 

The superiority of a general system of farming based on forage 
crops and livestock over specialized systems, such as wheat farming, 
cotton farming, or fruit farming, is being increasingly recognized. 
No artificial fertilizer can fully replace animal manures in maintain- 
ing crop yields. Moreover, many of the forage crops are legumes 
which in "decaying add nitrogen to the soil (fig. 9). Tlie grasses, 
too, as their roots decay, supply nutriment for bacteria that gather 
nitrogen from the air and add it to the soil. Their extensive root 
systems, the fine threads of which ramify throughout the soil, leave 
humus upon their decay and tend to keep the soil in excellent tilth. 
In brief, forage craps and livestock, under present conditions, con- 
stitute the best basis of a permanent agriculture. 

A general system of farming tends to maintain not only the pro- 
ductivity of tne soil but also economic stability. This fact is well 
illustrated by the present situation in the wheat-producing areas of 
the Great Plains. This region was one of the last to be developed 
agriculturally in the United States, and the western portion par- 
ticularly is only now passing from the pastoral into the wheat 
farming stage of development. Owing to low prices for both wheat 
and b^f the present distress in this region is acute. 
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TREND IN PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OP THE NINE PRINCIPAL CROPS 
IN THE UNITED STATES^ AND OF NUMBER OF UNITS OF LIVESTOCK. 
1850-1923; AND TREND IN PER CAPITA ACREAGE OF PASTURE. 
1880-1920. 



Fia. 7. -The nor capita production of the nine principal crops (combined on 
the basis of the average price during the- 31 years, 1881^-1922) shows an 
upward trend from the Civil War years to about 1890, then remained mon^ 
or less constant till 1915 ; and has since declined slightly. In order to 
maintain this per capita production of the crops as population increased 
forests have been cleared and pasture land broken for crops. In rpccnt 
years most of the increase of crop land has been at the expense of pa.sture 
(see article on Land Utilization). Owing to this decrease in actual area of 
pasture while population was increasing, the decline in per capita acreage of 
pasture has been very rapid. The number of animal units per person was 
almost as high in 1892 as in 1850, but has since decreasea rapidly, being 
affected, apparently, more by the decline in per capita pasture acreage than 
by the fairly well maintained per capita crop acreage. 

TREND IN POPUI^TION COMPARED WITH TREND IN NUMBER OF 
CATTLE. SWINE. AND SHEEP. 1850-1922. 



Fio. 8. — The marked divergence in the trends of human and animal population 
indicates a gradual change in our national diet. The numerical relation 
between people and livestock continued much the same from 1850 to the 
decade 1»84— 1893. The number of sheep show a downward trend since 
1884. The number of swine have remained about stationary since the 
eighties. The number of beef cattle have decreased 22 per cent since 1894, 
whereas the human population has Increased 62 per cent. Dairy cattle are 
the only kind of livestock (other than poultry) to show a consistent increase 
In numbers throughout the entire period represented on the chart. From 
1890 to 1920 the number of dairy cattle, however, increased only 27 per cent, 
as compared with 68 per cent increase in population. 
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The agricultural development of the northern Great Plains in 
particular is delayed in a measure by the lack of a forage crop 
adapted to the cool semiarid conditions. In the southern Great 
Plains the introduction of the sorghums has made possible the 
utilization of millions of acres of land for crops that would other- 
wise have remained in less productive pastui'c; but in much of the 
northern plains the growing season is too short for sorghum, and 
only dwarf early varieties of corn will mature. The lack of satis- 
factory forage crops is one of the reasons the present agricultural 
depression is more severe in the northern plains than clsewdiere. 

The trend in American agriculture during the past 30 years has 
been toward the increase of forage-producing crops principally at 
the expense of pasture, and this trend appears likely to continue. 
Land is becoming more expensive; and unless the jiastui-es are im- 



BEEF CATTLE ON CLOVEK PASTURE. 

Fig. 9. — Rod clover Is noted as a “ soil builder.” riowint^ under the entire 
crop secures the greatest possible inanurlul value, but as a rule It is more 
economical to graze the clover and plow under the residue. Most of the 
clover is grown, mixed with timothy. 

proved and made to yield larger returns, they will slowly give place 
to crops. But after the production of forage crops has been devel- 
oped to the utmost, there will remain vast areas of arid or rough 
land in the West suitable only for grazing, probably 600,000,000 
acres in all, or nearly one-third of the land area of the United States. 
These lands are dedicated by nature to the production of beef cattle 
and sheep. They provide cheap forage and give assurance that 
however great the population may become, the American people will 
never be wholly without meat. In the humid eastern portion of the 
United States also, there is much land better suited to pasture than 
to crops. Many of these pastures, however, being located in regions 
of denser population and more intensive agricultural production. 
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Fid. 10. — Nearly half the animal units in the United States arc in the Corn 
Bolt and <lreat Plains States. Yet even the eastern l!orn Belt does not 
produce enough livestock to supply its needs for meat and other animal 
products. (See flg. 11.) It will be noted that livestock are most abundant 
in the regions of heavy crop production (sec flg. 2) rather than in the West, 
where arid graving land predominates. 


will be used mostly for dairy cattle and horses, and, to a lesser 
extent, for hogs and poultry. 

Relations between Livestock and Human Population, 

The numerical relations between people and domestic animals are 
complex and the subject has been but little explored.'' The number 



Pio. 11. — In the United States there was approximately one animal unit for 
each person in 1919. The above map shows for each State the number 
of animal units in excess or in deflciency of a number equal to the national 
proportion. Illinois had- a deflciency because of the large industrial popu- 
lation of Chicago and vicinity, wliile Arkansas, Mississippi, and Vermont 
show a surplus chiefly because these States are without any large cities. 
The Great Plains and the western part of the Corn Belt produce most 
of the surplus meat which goes to support the manufacturing centers in 
the East (compare with flg. 10). 


’ Exception to this general statement should be noted in the case of the study by 
E. W. Shanahan, entitled *‘Animal Foodstuffs/* London, 1920. 
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of animals in any country or in any State is the result of constant 
adjustment to economic conditions; some areas produce a surplus 
for export, others are dependent on imports. 

If all the domestic animals in the United States are reduced to 
hypothetical “ animal units ” * equal to adult cattle in feed require- 
ments, there were in the United States January 1, 1920, nearly 
106,000,000 animal units, or almost exactly one such animal unit to 
each person. The average number of animals for 1919 was about 
4 per cent greater than on the above date, or 110,000,000 animal 
units. In the different States the proportions vary widely, some 
States having a surplus over the national average, others a denciency. 
In States where there is a very large urban population in proportion 
to rural population, the number of animals per capita tends to be 
reduced correspondingly. These variations are shown in Table 1 
and in Figures 10 and 11. 

Table 1. — Human popula,tion and livestock (animal units), January 1, 1920. 


Division and State. 


Human 

population. 


Livestock 

(animal 

units). 


Number. 


Number. 


United State.s 

Oeographlo divisions: 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central . 
West South Central, 

Mountain 

Pacific 

New England: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Ma.ssachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Conne(!tlcut 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East Nortn Central; 


105, 711,000 

7.401.000 
22,261,000 

21.476.000 

12.544.000 

13.990.000 

8.893.000 

10.242.000 

3.336.000 

5.567.000 

768.000 

443.000 

352.000 

3.852.000 

601.000 

1.381.000 

10.385.000 

3. 156.000 

8.720.000 


105,688,000 

1,882,000 

5.936.000 

18.390.000 

31.128.000 

8. 422. 000 

8. 197.000 

15. 350. 000 

11.032.000 

5.352.000 

459.000 

231.000 

526.000 
: 166, 000 

51,000 

249.000 

2.986.000 

353.000 

2.597.000 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central: 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota. . . 
South Dakota. . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

South Atlantic: 
Delaware 


Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 


5.759.000 

2.930.000 

6.485.000 

3 . 668.000 

2.632.000 

2.387.000 

2.404.000 

3.404.000 

647.000 

637.000 

1.296.000 

1.769.000 

223.000 

1.450.000 

438.000 

2.309.000 

1.464.000 

2.559.000 


3.619.000 

3.073.000 

6.223.000 
2, .521, 000 

3.954.000 

4.307.000 

7.251.000 

4.893.000 

2.163.000 

3.416.000 

4.634.000 

4.464.000 

101,000 

573.000 
7,000 

1.680.000 

948.000 
1.377.000 


Ratio 

Ito— 

Surplus of 
animal units. 

Deficiency of 
animal units. 

1.0 

Number. 

Number. 

.25 


5, .519, 000 

.27 


16,325,000 

.86 


3,086,000 

2.48 

IS, 584, 000 

.60 

6,568.000 

.92 


696,000 

1..50 

5,108,000 

3.31 

7,696,000 


.96 

215,000 

.60 


309,000 

.52 


212,000 

1.49 

174,000 

.10 

3,486,000 

.08 


553,000 

.18 


1, 132,000 

.29 


7,399,000 

.11 


2,803,000 

.30 


6, 123,000 

.63 


2,140,000 

1.05 

14.3, (XK) 

.81 ! 

1, 262, 000 

.69 


1,147,000 

1.60 

1,322,000 

1.80 

1,920,000 


3.02 

4,847,000 


1.44 

1,489,000 


3.34 

1,516,000 


5.36 

2,779,000 


3.58 

3, 338, 000 


2.52 

2,695,000 


.45 


122,000 

.40 


877,000 

.02 


431.000 

729.000 

.68 


.65 


616,000 

.54 


1,182,000 


« The “ animal unit ** 1b employed to reduce the different kinds of livestock to one 
class, in so far as their relation to the consumption of feed is concerned. It is roughly 
estimated that the amount of forage required to maintain 1 adult cow one year would 
be sufficient to maintain for the same period 1 horse, mule, or steer, 5 hogs, 7 sheep or 
goats, or 100 poultry. Colts, calves, pigs, and lambs are estimated to require one-naif 
as much feed as the adult animal, l^ese ratios have been used in farm management 
surveys for many years, and have proved fairly satisfctory. 
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Table 1. — Human population and livestock {animal units), January i, 1920 — 

Continued. 


Division and State. 

Human 

population. 

1 Livestock 
(animal 
units). 

Ratio 

1 to — 

Surplus of 
ani mal units. 

Deficiency of 
animal units. 

South Atlantic— Continued. 

Number. 

Number. 


Number. 

Number. 

South Carolina 

1.684.000 
2, NP6, 000 

908,000 

2. 417. 000 

920, 000 

2.069.000 
857,000 

2.159.000 

2.243.000 

1.784.000 

. .55 


764.000 
a37,000 

111.000 

258.000 
95,000 

564.000 

Georgia 

.71 


Florida 

.88 


East South Central: 

Kentucky 

.89 


Tennossoo 

2,;i3S,000 

2.348.000 

1.791.000 

1.752.000 

1.799.000 

.96 


Alabama 

.76 


Mississippi 

2,010,000 

1.934.000 

1.384.000 

3.315.000 

8.716.000 

2.085.000 

1.316.000 

1.224.000 

1.12 

219.000 

182.000 

West South* Central: 

1. 10 


LiOtiisiaTi a 

.77 

415.000 

Oklahoma... 

2, 028, 0(X) 

1.63 

1.287.000 

4.053.000 

1.536.000 
884, OCX) 

Texas 

4,063,000 

549,000 

1.87 


Mountain: 

Montana 

3.80 


Idaho 

432,000 

3.05 


W y oming 

194,000 

6.31 i 

1 , 0 : 10,000 i 

1,422,000 


nnlorado 

940.000 

360.000 

2,362,000 

2.51 


New Mftxifo 

l,6.54,0tK) 

1,052,000 

849.000 

490.000 

4.59 

1,294,000 


Arizona 

334.000 

449.000 
77,000 

1,357,000 

3. 15 

718,000 


Utah 

1.89 

400.000 

413.000 


Nevada 

6.36 


Pacific: 

Washington 

1,025,000 

.76 

3 : 32,000 

Orfigon 

783,000 

1,391,000 

1.78 

608,000 

{California 

3,427,000 

2,936,000 

.86 

491,000 





Notf:. — D uo to rounding the figures the diiTcreut items do not in every case add to the total, but the totals 
are correct. 


In Canada the ratio of animal units to population is about 1.4 to 
1. In Australia and New Zealand the ratios are 5.3 to 1, and 5.2 to 1, 
rCvSpectively. In these countries low death rates, absence of illit- 
erac}^, large per capita wealth and similar criteria indicate a high 
degree of widespread well-being, but the productive wealth is very 
largely agricultural, the percentage of income from manufactur- 
ing being much smaller than in the United States and Canada. 
Exports of agricultural products fimn Australia and New Zealand 
are relatively larger and manufactured products are received in ex- 
change. Under these conditions of large pastoral area and small 
manufacturing development, it is to be expected that the number 
of animal units per capita of the population would be several times 
higher than in the United States and Canada. Canada, however, 
exports a much larger proportion df her agricultural products than 
the United States, rou]^ly 30 per cent at present as compared with 
about 15 per cent for the United States. 

In western European countries before the World War the num- 
ber of farm animals per person was less than in the United States, 
except in Denmark where there were relatively more animals than 
in the United States (Table 2). In general, after allowing for im- 
ports of meat and dairy products, there seems to have been a con- 
sumption of animal products equivalent to about two-thirds of an 
animal unit for each person. In all of western Europe before the 
war, there were apparently only a slighly greater number of animal 
unite than in the United States. 
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Table 2 . — Ratios of human population to animal population in western Europe. 


Country. 

Population, 

1911. 

Livestock 
(animal 
units) aver- 
age, 1911- 
1913. 

Ratio of 
persons 
to animal 
units, 1 
to — 

Cormany 

Number. 

64.925.000 

7.424.000 
.39,602,000 

4.5.221.000 

19.951.000 

2.7.57.000 

5.8.58.000 

Number. 

31,182,000 

2.419.000 

22.156.000 

19.062.000 

7. 818. 000 

3.295.000 

2.811.000 

0. 48 

Belgium 

.33 

France 

.56 

Great Britain and Ireland 

.42 

Spain 

.39 

Denmark 

1.20 

N othorlands 

.48 



Relation of Different Classes of Livestock to Human Population. 

Ratio of dairy cattle to population , — Dairy cattle, from the stand- 
point of value, are now the most important class of livestock on 
American farms. If wo consider an average family to be five people, 
there is one milk cow to-day for each family in the United States. 
This ratio, however, varies considerably in dinerent regions (fig. 12). 
In the Cotton Belt there is 1 dairy cow to 5.8 people, in the corn and 
winter wheat region 1 to (5.3 people, in the Corn Belt 1 to 3.4 people, 
and in the hay and dairying region 1 to 5.6 people. (See Table 3.) 
This last region, however, contains nearly two-fifths of the population 
and daily cows of the nation. In the western half of the United 
States there is 1 dairy cow for every 5 people. 

Table 3. — Ratios of dairy cattle lo human population in the different agrioul- 
twral regUiUH of the VnUvd- Jaihuarg i, 1920. 


Region. 

Population. 

Dairy crattle 
(all ages). 

Dairy cows 

2 years old 
and over. 

1'eoi)lo^ 

:>er head 

Dairy 

cattle. 

Dairy 

cows. 


Number. 

Number. 

Number, 

Number. 

Number. 

United States 

10.5, 710,620 

31,364,4.59 

19,67.5,297 

3.4 

.5.4 

Subtropical coast 

2,682,450 

247,987 

161,914 

10.8 

17.7 

Cetton helt 

18,176,211 

5, .536, 022 

3,117,859 

3.3 

5.8 

Corn and winter wheat bolt 

21,097,430 

5,147,168 

3,347,233 

4.1 

6.3 

Corn Belt 

12,263,229 

5,773,9.57 

3,612,164 

2.1 

3.4 

Hay and dairying belt 

41,032,968 

11,291,651 

7,364,735 

3.6 

5.6 

Great Plains 

2,662,822 

1,335,501 

809,494 

2.0 

3.3 

Roekv Mountain 

1,313,228 

378,513 

229.699 

3.5 

5.7 

Arid interior plateaus 

1,556,132 

475, 279 

272; 391 

3.3 

5.7 

South Pacific 

2,826,599 

610, 465 

395,925 

4.6 

7.1 

North Pacific 

2,099,561 

567,916 

373,883 

3.7 

5.6 


In European countries the ratios of dairy cows ® to people is much 
the same as in the United States. Previous to the war this ratio in 


® In many European countrios dual-purpose cattle are very common and the statistics 
often do not distinguish carefully between dairy and beef animals. The ratios given are, 
therefore, not strictly comparable with those for the United States, but it is believed they 
are satisfactory for a broad comparison of this kind. 
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Fig. 12. — The principal regions of surplus livestock production are the Corn Belt and the Great Plains. These two regions produce a 
surplus of all classes of livestock. The area of greatest deficit is the Hay and Dairying region, where the large urban population 
has to depend in part upon other portions of the United States for its Animal Foodstuffs, especially for its beef and pork. This 
region, however, supplies almost its entire need for dairy products. The Cotton Belt also, and even the corn and winter wheat 
region, depend on the Corn Belt and Great Plains for a large part of their beef. 
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France, Germany, and Austria was 1 cow to 5 or 6 people; in Ireland, 
and Sweden (also in Canada), 1 to 3, and in Denmark 1 to 2 people. 
In Great Britain it was 1 cow to 15 people. England imports much 
of its dairy supplies from Ireland and the Scandinavian countries. 

Ratio Of heef cattle to pof^ulation. — Beef cattle are slightly more 
numerous than dairy cattle m the United States, but their value is 
less. The number of people was almost exactly three times that of 
beef cattle on January 1, 1920. This ratio of beef cattle to human 
jopulation is highest in the Great Plains region (over three hesid per 
jerson) and lowest in the hay and daitying region (15 persons per 
lead). (See Table 4.) The Great Plains and the Com Belt are the 
principal regions of surplus beef production (lig. 12). 

Table 4. — Ratios of beef cattle to human population in the different aijricul- 
tural regions of the United States, January 1, 1920. 


Region. 

Population. 

Beef cattle 
(all ages). 

People 
per head 
of beef 
cattle. 

United States 

Number. 
105, 710,020 

Number. 
35,288, 100 

Number. 

3.0 

Subtropical coast 

2,082,450 

18,170,211 

21,097,430 

12,263,229 

41,032,908 

2,602,822 

1,313,228 

1,550,132 

2,820,599 

2,099,551 

1,082, 791 
4,020,492 
4,565,209 
8,110,509 
2, 779,890 

8. 163.905 
1,620,722 

3. 713.905 
871,020 
3 . 5 . 3, 591 

2.5 

4.5 
4.0 

1.5 
14.8 
0.3 
0.8 
0.4 
3.2 
.5.9 

Cotton Belt 

Corn and winter wheat lielt i 

Com Belt 

Hay and dairying bolt 

Great Plains 

Rocky Mountain 

Arid interior plateaus 

South Pacific . . 

North Pacific . 




Ratio of horses and mules to pojnilation . — Next to the dairy cow, 
the numerical relation of people to work animals (horses and mules) 
seems to be most constant. There are approximately 4 people in 
the United States to each horse or mule, including those in cities. In 
most European countries the ratio is much higher. In France, there 
are 12 people to 1 horse or mule, in Germany 15 to 1, in Great 
Britain 20 to 1. This relative scarcity of horses and mules in west- 
ern Europe is due in part to the large industrial population and in 

§ art to the greater use of man labor on farms. In our hay and 
airying region, which contains many large cities, the ratio is 10 to 
1. In tlie Great Plains region, on the other hand, there are about 
as many horses and mules as there are people. 

Of equal significance is the fact that there were 17 acres of har- 
vested crops in the United States to each mature horse and mule on 
farms in 1919. As horses and mules constitute the principal source 
of power on farms, this ratio of acreage of crop land to number of 
horses and mules in the different regions of the United States is 
interesting. The number of acres in crops per work animal 
is remarkably uniform in the different agricultural regions. (See 
Table 5.) 
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Table 5. — Ration of horsea and mules on farms to human population in the 
different agricultural regions of the United states, January 1, 1920. 


Region. 


United States 

Subtropical coast 

Cotton Belt 

(’orn and winter wheat belt 

Corn Belt 

Hay and dairying belt 

Great Plains 

Rooky Mountain 

Arid interior plateaus 

South Pacific 

North Pacific 



Population. 

Mature 
horses and 
mules (2 
years old 
and over). 

People 
per head 
of hor.sos 
and 
mules. 

Acres of 
crops per 
mature 
horse and 
mule on 
farms. 

Number. 

17.2 

Number. 
105, 710, 620 

Number. 

21,872,594 

Number. 

4.8 


2, 682, 450 

248, 230 

10.8 

15.0 


18, 176, 211 

4, 575, 392 

4.0 

16.8 


21,097,430 

4, 170, 818 

.5.1 

16.6 


12,263,229 

4, 809, 384 

2.5 

18.6 


41,032,968 

4,012,762 

10.2 

19.3 


2,662,822 

2,235,677 

1.2 

16.1 


1,313,228 

.569, 143 

2.3 

13.8 


1,556,132 

728, 105 

2.1 

8.8 


2, 826, 599 

343, 035 

8.2 

17.3 

... 

2, 099, 551 

180, 048 

11.7 

12.6 


In the United States there are about 2 work animals (mature 
horses and mules) on farms per person engaged in agriculture, 
whereas in Great Britain the ratio is about 1 to 1, and in Germany 
there are 2 people engtiged in agricultui-c to each work animal. In 
Italy there are over 4 persons engaged in agriculture to each work 
animal. 

Ratios of hogs and sheep to population . — On January 1, 1920, 
there were about 2 persons in the United States to each head of swine, 
the largest ratio, 1 person to 2 hogs, being in the Corn Belt. In 
the Cotton Belt there were 3 persons to 2 head, and in the corn and 
winter wheat region there were 2 persons to 1 head. The Corn 
Belt usually supplies whatever deficiency in pork and lard may exist 
in other portions of the United States, and also contributes nearly 
all the exports. 

Sheep and goats are found mostly on the arid and semiarid lands 
of the West, the highest ratio to human population (5 sheep per 
person) being in the arid interior plateaus region. The average for 
the United States is 1 sheep to 3 persons. 

Poultiy are found mostly in regions of abundant feed pi’oduction, 
particularly in the Corn Belt and the corn and winter wheat region. 

Relations Between Livestock and Forage Production. 

Although the function of livestock as consumers of waste on the 
farm and as a means of utilizing forage on extensive grass areas is 
apparent, this use of animals affords no adequate explanation of 
their numerical status in modern agriculture. Even if we add to 
this the fact that farm animals tend to keep up soil productivity, 
much yet remains to be said. The importance of the primary prod- 
ucts of domestic animals, namely, meat, hides, milk, eggs, wool, and 
of the use of such animals as beasts of burden, is clearly evident, and 
it is for these that farm animals are mainly utilized and not for 
the incidental relations to productivity. On no other theory is the 
fact intelligible that the product of seven-tenths of our tilled land 
is fed to animals. 
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The distribution of livestock in the United States is determined 
primarily by the quantity and kind of forage available, and second- 
arily by location with reference to markets and suitability of the 
land for other agricultural purposes. The introduction of refrig- 
erator cars and the development of large central packing plants have 
made location, with respect to the ultimate market, of less importance 
in the production of animal products than the forage supply. Most 
of the pork consumed in the Atlantic seaboard cities comes from the 
Corn Belt; most of the beef from the Corn Belt and Great Plains 
regions ; and much of the mutton from the far western States, three- 
fourths of the distance across the continent. Abundance of corn has 
made possible the vast development of pork production in the Corn 
Belt; the grass of tlie Great Plains, supplemented by the corn of the 
Corn Belt, has made these two regions the principal centers of beef 



Fkj. 13. -Coi'n Is by far our most important forage crop. It supplies over 
half tlu^ harvested forage produced in the Uuiteti States and is the real 
foundation of our vast meat-packing industry. More than half of the crop 
is produced in the Corn Belt (see tig. 12) ; hut corn is the leading crop in 
value also in the corn and winter wheat region, and is the all-important 
cereal in the Cotton Belt. 


production; and sheep are found on the arid grazing lands of the 
West, because they can best utilize the scanty forage. Dairying is 
about the only livestock industry that shows a tendency to develop 
near the centers of consumption, and the location of the intensive 
dairying districts mostly in the northeastern qiiarter of the United 
States is due as much to favorable conditions tor the production of 
hay and silage as to the proximity of large markets. Intensive 
poultry production is, in part, located near large markets, but its 
distribution in the United States is correlated principally with 
grain production. 

Forage Production in the Different Agricultural Regions. 

The quantity of forage produced in different sections of the United 
States varies widely, according to the suitability of the soil and 
climate to a general system of farming and the influence of cost of 
production and price upon the selection by the farmer of competing 
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crop and livestock enterprises. The principal agricultural regions 
are outlined in Figure 12. 

The Corn Belt produces more forage,, probably, than any other 
area of equal size in the world. It may not inawropriately be called 
the heart of American agriculture. Into it flow the stocker and 
feeder cattle from the West for fattening, to supplement its home- 
grown stock, and out of it flow more than two-thirds of the beef and 
pork consumed in the eastern, northern, and, to a lesser extent, in 
the southeastern sections of the country (fig. 12). It supplies, more- 
over, most of the large exports of pork and lard; and, in addition, 
ships corn and hay in vast quantities to the eastern and southern 
markets. Although the Com Belt includes only 8 per cent of the 
land area of the United States, it produced over 50 per cent of the 
Nation’s corn crop in 1919 (fig. 13), and possessed over 20 per cent 
of the cattle, 25 per cent of the horses, and 41 per cent of the hogs 
of the Nation. It contained, on January 1, 1920, about 21,500,000 
animal units, or 94 animal units per square mile, which is equivalent 
to a horse or steer for every 6.8 acres. 

The Cora Belt produces on the average 5,000 bushels of corn per 
square mile, and in addition about 2,500 bushels of oats (fig. 27), 
over 1,000 bushels of wheat (fig. 35), more than one-quarter of which 
becomes mill feed for stock, 150 tons of hay and fodder (fig. 14), and 
provides about 150 acres of pasture. Several counties in the Corn 
Belt produce annually over 10,000 bushels of corn per square mile 
in addition to other crops, or over 40 bushels per acre of land in corn. 

The next most important forage-producing region is the hay and 
dairying region, which adjoins the Corn Belt on the north and east,- 
and may now be made to include the former spring- wheat area of 
western Minnesota and the eastern Dakotas. This region includes 
about one-seventh of the land area of the United States, and possesses 
about one-third of the dairy cows and one-fifth of the horses and 
poultry, but less than one-eighth of the sheep, one-tenth of the hogs, 
and only one-twentieth of tlie beef cattle. The region contained over 
18,000,000 animal units on January 1, 1920, an average of 45 animal 
units per square mile. In some of the richer counties, however, there 
are over 100 animal units per square mile. It produced in 1919 about 
125 tons of hay and fodder per square mile (fig. 14), largely timothy 
and clover (figs. 31 and 33) ; and, in addition, about 600 bushels of 
corn, mostly grown along the southern margin, 670 bushels of oats, 
400 bushels ot wheat, 120 bushels of barley, and 400 bushels of pota- 
toes, of which, however, probably less than 10 per cent is used for 
feeding stock. In addition to the corn grown for grain and for 
fodder (figs. 13 and 15), a large acreage is cut for suage (fig. 16). 
Only 29 per cent of the land area was in harvested crops in 1919. 

Of almost equal importance in the production of feed is the corn 
and winter wheat region, which occupies the area between the Corn 
Belt and the Cotton Belt and extends up the Atlantic coast as far 
as New York City. In this region, agriculture is intermediate in 
character between the northern and southern systems. The average 
production of corn per square mile of land area is about 1,400 bushels, 
of wheat 900 bushels, of oats 300 bushels, and of hay and forage 80 
tons. Only about one-third of the land is in crops, the remamder 
being used for pasture and forest. The r^on includes a little over 
10 per cent of the land area of the United Stotes, and contains about 
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Fig. 14. — “ Hay and foragp ” crops in the census reports Include only the 
crops that are used as roughage for livestock, principally hay, fodder, silage, 
and root><. The distribution of these crops is heaviest in the north-central 
and northeastern quarter of the United States, especially around the margin 
of the Corn Belt and in the hay and dairying region. These regions produce 
a large proportion of our meat and dairy products. 


23 per cent of the horses and mules, 12 per cent of the cattle,, 17 per 
cent of the hogs, 7 per cent of the sheep, and 25 per cent of the poul- 
try. These livestock totaled 15,000,000 animal units on January 1, 
1920, an average of 48 per square mile. 

The Cotton Belt contains almost as much livestock as the corn 
and winter wheat region — about 15,(X>0,000 animal units in all. The 
average number of animal units per square mile, however, is only 
34, the Cotton Belt having a larger area. Horses and mules consti- 
tute a larg<?r proportion of the livestock than in the other agricul- 
tural regions since cotton and corn, which require much more horse 
and mule labor than the other major crops, constitute nearly three- 



Pig. 15. — ^The practice of harvesting corn as fodder is less common in the 
areas of intensive corn production than it is on the outskirts of the Corn 
Belt. This method of harvesting results in a higher feed value for the 
crop, but requires too much labor to become popular on farms with a large 
corn acreage. It is probable that the corn from two-thirds of the acreage 
shown on this map wae husked ifrom the cured fodder and utilised separately 
as grain. 
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fourths of the crop land. Corn is the principal feed, the production 
averaging about 870 bushels per square mile in 1919. In addition, the 
region produced 200 bushels of oats per square mile, 115 bushels of 
wlicat, mostly in thQ Texas and Oklahoma portion, 17 tons of hay and 
fodder, and 12 tons of cotton seed. Only 28 per cent of the land was 
in crops in 1919. 

Extending along the Gulf and South Atlantic coast from Mata- 
gorda Bay, Tex., to Charleston, S. C., there is a coastal strip from 
^30 to 100 miles wide which has an agriculture distinct from that of 
tlie Cotton Belt. In nxpch of this subtropical coast region forage 
crops have become very important, but as only 6 per cent of the land 
area is in croj)S, the production of forage per square mile is small. 
Corn is the principal forage crop, occupying 36 per cent of the crop 
land in 1919, and hay and roughage, mostly velvet beans, cowpeas, 
peanuts, and Bermuda grass, occupied nearly 20 per cent. Beef cattle 
constitute 55 per cent of the total animal units in this region, which 
is about the same proportion as in the Great Plains region and more 



t^io. 16. — The distiibutioD of sllaije production Is correlated closely with the 
intensity of the dairy Industry. The storiiijs: of corn and the sorj^hiiins in 
silos is also now becoming? common in many of the dry-farming ureas of the 
central and southern Great Plains region and in the irrigated districts of 
the West. 

than double the proportion in any other eastern region. There are 
many large cattle ranches in southern Florida and along the Texas 
coast. 

These five regions constitute the eastern or humid half of the United 
States. TTie rainfall is more or less evenly distributed throughout 
the year, except that in the western and southeastern sections a larger 
amount occurs during the summer than in other seasons. In these 
humid regions the harvested crops — ^the cereals, hay, fodder, straw, 
and silage — contribute much more to the sustenance of the livestock 
than do the pastures. In the western half of the United States, which 
is largerly semiarid or arid, the pastures provide the larger propor- 
tion of the forage. This western half of the nation, like the eastern, 
may be divided into five agricultural regions ; however, moisture and 
altitude are Jiere the principal factors in determining the use of the 
land and the ^sterns of agriculture, hence the agricultural regions 
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in general extend north and south, following the mountain ranges, 
rather than east and west, as they do in the Eastern States where 
latitude and soil are the determining factors. 

The Great Plains is a semiarid region with summer rainfall. It 
extends from the Rocky Mountains eastward to about the 100th meri- 
dian, or, to be more precise, to where humid systems of farming 
become dominant and the acreage of crop land exceeds the acreage 
of pasture. Wheat constituted 29 per cent of the crop acreage in 1919 
(fig. 35), hay 25 per cent, corn for grain, fodder, and silage 12 per 
cent, sorghums 8 per cent (fig. 38), rye 5 per cent, oats 4 per cent, 
barley 3 per cent. All the fml crops (including 30 per cent of the 
wheat acreage) totaled about two-thirds of the crop land. How- 
ever, only about 12 per cent of the land area was in crops, most of the 
land being used for pasture. The region contained on January 1, 
1920, over 11,000,000 animal units, 55 per cent of which were beef 
cattle. This is an average of 24 animal units per square mile, or 
half the number in the eastern regions as a whole, and only about 
one- fourth the number per square mile in the Corn Belt. 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CROP LAND IN 
HAY AND FORAGE” CROPS. 1919 






STATE PERCENT STATE PERCENT 
Novada 90.0 Conneciicirt ee.a 

New Hampshire Rhode Island 66.3 
i/ermonr as.i New'rbrk et.a 

Maine 75,5 Of ah 51.3 

Massachuserrs voz Other exr 

Wyoming ea.s United States ZS.6 



PE R CENT 
UNDER 10 
10 TO 15 
15 TO 20 
20T030 
30T0AO 
AOT0 50 
SOTO 70 
70 TO 90 
90 & OVER 


Fig. 17. — “ Hay and forage ** crops as considered by the census include only 
those crops which are used as roughage. The percentage of cultivated land 
devoted to such crops is highest in New England, Wyoming, and Nevada, 
ranging from (id ner cent to IK) per cent in these States. In most of the 
States north of the Cotton Belt the proportion is between 20 and 40 per 
cent. * 


The Rocky Mountain, arid interior plateau, and south Pacific 
regions consist, in general, of partially forested mountains with sub- 
humid to arid slopes, plateaus and valleys, many of which contain 
a considerable acreage of irrigated and dry-farmed land. The north 
Pacific region, however, possesses a humid climate, except during 
summer, and is largely in forest. From the crest of the Rocky Moun- 
tains westward, except in New Mexico and eastern Arizona, the rains 
come in the late fall, winter and spring, and the summers are practi- 
cally rainless. 

These four regions include over one-third of the land area of the 
United States. About 80 per cent of the land in these regions is 
pasture and range, very largely arid and of low carrying capacity, 
and only 3^ per cent is in crops. About 35 per cent of the crop land 

86813*— YBK 1928 22 
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was in ‘‘ hay and forage ” in 1919 (fig. 17), mostly alfalfa, wild hay, 
and grain hay (fig. 22), with a little timothy and clover in, the 
moister valleys (figs. 31 and 33) ; 30 per cent was in wheat, 7 per cent 
was in fruit, 4^ per cent in oats, 6 per cent in barley, 2J per cent in 
potatoes and vegetables, 2 per cent in com, and 1 per cent in sugar 
beets. Nearly two-thirds of the crop land is used to produce forage. 
The four regions contained on January 1, 1920, about 12,000,000 
animal units, 44 per cent of which were beef cattle and about 20 per 
cent sheep. The average number of animal units per square mile 
was less than 12, which is half of the density in the Great Plains 
region, one-fourth that in the humid eastern portion of the United 
States, and one-eighth that in the Corn Belt. 

Harvested Forage. 

Forage is commonly divided into two broad groups — rough/iges 
and coruient rates. The latter group includes all forage of high feed- 
ing value per unit of weight, such as grains, while roughage consists 
of feed materials of relatively low nutritive value. Six classes of 
roughage are commonly recognized; (1) Hays and fodders, (2) 
straws and stovei*s, (3) silage and roots, (4) green feed or soilage, 
(5). mature crops pastured oil, and (6) pasturage. 

Pasturage is so important and so different in character from the 
other classes of roughage that it is discussed separately in the latter 
part of this article. The practice of soiling or feeding crops cut 
green is not common in the United States, but is sometimes resorted 
to by dairymen for short periods of time when other roughage is 
scarce. However, there is no information on which to base even an 
approximate estimate of the quantity of feed utilized in this manner, 
and it is believed that much of the feed obtained in this way has been 
included under other items in the census classification. In this sec- 
tion, therefore, only the production and relative importance of the 
concentrates, of the three principal classes of harvested roughage, 
and of mature crops pastured off are considered. 

Feed units . — In order to measure even roughly the relative im- 
portance of such diverse feeds, it is ne(*essary to estimate the feeding 
value of each. The Danish or Scandinavian feed-unit system has 
been used, because it is simple and seems to be best adapted to the 
requirements of this article,^® It is realized that this system, like all 


Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station Circular No. 37, by F. W. Woll, Table No. 
1, supplied the basis for the calculation, but the feed value of a few items was slightly 
altered. The following theoretical annual rations per animal unit were used : 


Tons. 


Concentrated feeds : 

Cottonseed or flaxseed meal and 

peamuts 2. 10 

Corn, barley, rye, emmer, and 

spelt 2. 66 

Wheat, mixed grains, dry beet 

pulp 2. 75 

Oats, sorghums, rice 2. 85 

Hays and fodders: 

Alfalfa, annual legumes, clover. 6. 00 

Com fodder and small-grain 

hays 7. 00 


The feed value of mature crops pastured 
legumes the same ration as for the hays, sli 
same ration as for fodder. 


Hays and fodders — Continued. 

Timothy, wild hay, miscellane- 
ous tame hays, and sorghum 

fodder 8. 00 

Straws and stovers : 

Com and sorghum stover 10. 00 

. Oat and rice straw 11. 00 

Cottonseed hulls 12.00 

Barley straw 13. 00 

Wheat, rye, and flax straw 00 

SUage and roots: 

Silage and sweet potatoes 16. 00 

Potatoes 20. 00 

Wet beet pulp and roots 32. 00 

off was estimated by using for the annual 
ice both contain the seed ; and for corn the 
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others, has its defects, but it is believed to be suflS^ciently accurate for 
the purpose in view. 

It is, of course, not implied that an animal could thrive satisfac- 
torily on anv one fe^d alone, whether gi*ain, hay, straw, or silage; 
but the number of animals that definite amounts of these four feeds 
will sustain is the same, whether calculated each by itself or combined 
into a balanced ration. In other words, the number of animal units 
that the whole forage supply will maintain, based on the yearly ra- 
tions indicated, will not he changed by figuring on the basis of prac- 
ticable rather than on theoretical rations, nor if 2 animals for 6 
months each be assumed rather than 1 animal for 1 year. 

To provide for satisfactory growth and fattening, these theoretical 
rations might need to be increased materially for some farm animals. 
"Jlie theoretical ration used is the closest estimate that could be made 
of the average plan of nutrition of all livestock in the United States. 
That these rations are approximately correct is indicated by compar- 
ing the results of the calculations ox the feed value of the crops used 
for forage and of the grazing capacity of the pastures with the ag- 
gregate number of animal units in the United States, as shown by the 
census. These calculations were made entirely independently of each 
other and resulted in estimates that the crops fed to livestock in 1919 
had a feed value sufficient to support about 55,000,000 animal units 
and the pastures sufficient to support 52,000,000 animal units, a total 
of 107,000,000. The census enumeration indicates an aggregate of 
106,000,000 animal units on farms and in cities on January 1, 1920, 
and after allowance is made for slaughter, deaths, and births by 
months during the year, it appears that the average number of ani- 
lual units during the 12 months of 1919 was about 110,000,000. 

Classes of Harvested Forage. 

Tlie concentrates supply more feed than all of the other classes of 
harvested forage combined, the hays and fodders furnish less than 30 
per cent of the Iptal harvested feed, and the aggregate feed value of 
the straws and stovers, silages and roots, and mature crops pastured 
off, is only about 13 per cent of the total. (See Table 6 and fig. 18.) 


Table 6. — Classes of forage (eascluding pasture): Production^ estimated quan- 
tity fed, and aggregate feed value in 1010, 


Classes cf forage. 

1 

Production. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoretically 
support for 
one year. 

Concentrates - 

Tons. 

122.433.000 

106.558.000 

169.455.000 
44, 147,000 

6,035,000 

Tons. 

85.494.000 
101,918,000 

45.420.000 

34.263.000 
4,978,000 

Number. 

31.862.000 

15.761.000 
4,301,<lf)0 
2,034,000 

855,000 

Hays and fodders 

Straws and stovers.. .. 

Silapo and roots 

Mature crops pastured off 

Total 



54,813,000 


1 



Concentrates or Concentrated Feeds. 


The concentrates include grains, seeds, and the by-products of 
grain mills, such as bran, rice polish, and oat feed ; of breweries and 
distilleries, such as malt sprouts and brewer’s grain ; of oil mills, 
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such as the meal and cake from cottonseed, flaxseed, peanuts, and 
soybeans. The by-products of packing houses, such as blood meal, 
tankage, and fish meal, are also considered concentrates, but as these 
are animal products they are not included in this discussion of forage 
resources. 

Estimates of the quantity of grain and other concentrated feeds 
pi’oduced in tlic United States and consumed by farm animals in 
1919, and the approximate number of animal units each item would 
theoretically support for one year are shown in Table 7. Certain 
minor concentrates, including seed screenings, sunflower seed, and 
molasses are omitted. 


Table 7. — Concentrated feeds: Acreage^ production, quantity eaten by Urrstock, 
and aggregate feed value in 


Concentrates. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Produc' 
tion, loso 
seed and 
net ex- 
ports. 

Esti- 
mated 
quantity 
eaten 
by live- 
stock. 

Theoret- 

ical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units 
ea(!h 
item 
would 
theoret- 
ically 
support 
for one 
year. 



Thotift- 

Thous^ 

Thous- 




Thous- 

ands of 

ands of 

ands of 


Thous- 


aiids. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Tons. 

ands. 

Com 

87, 772 

65,683 

65, 083 

« 58, 576 

2. 65 

22,104 

Oats 

37,991 

16,883 

14, 743 

14,2.56 

2. 85 

6.002 

Wheat 

73,099 

28, .362 

19, 73.5 

7 6,555 

2. 75 

2,384 

Sorghum (grain) 

3,619 

2,018 

1,997 

1,997 

2.85 

701 

Barley.... 

6,473 

2,929 

1,932 

» 1,519 

2.65 

673 

Cottonseed (meal and cake) 


2 1,817 

1,592 

986 

2. 10 

470 

Hye 

7,679 

2, 128 

711 

510 

2.65 

192 

Flaxseed (meal and cake) 


121 

< 241 

241 

2. 10 

112 

Mixed grains 

577 

,311 

311 

280 

2. 75 

102 

Beet puJo (dry) 


175 

175 

175 

2. 75 

64 

Rice 

911 

795 

308 

»90 

2.85 

32 

Peanuts: 







Nuts 

1,125 

302 

367 

18 

2.10 

9 

(’’ake and m(*al 


8 82 

82 

62 

2. 10 

30 

Emraer and spelt 

167 

73 

67 

67 

2,65 

26 

Field peas 

233 

81 

65 

52 

2.85 

18 

Field beans 

1,162 

422 

440 

44 

2.65 

17 

Sweet com 

272 

91 

90 

30 

2.65 

11 

Soybeans: 







Seed 

113 

33 

10 

8 

2.65 

3 

Cake and meal 



6 8 

8 

2. 75 

3 

Velvet beans 

1.50 

36 

16 

15 

2. 75 

6 

Cowi)eas 

6,33 

91 

10 

5 

2.85 

2 

Total 

221,976 

122,433 

107,982 

85,494 


31,862 




1 For methods emplo^d in calculating the figures given see footnotes under Tables 13 to 20. 

* From report of the Federal Trade Commission on (commercial Feeds, March 29, 1921. 

• Accurate data regarding the produ(;tion of peanut cake and meal are not available. Tills estimate is 
based on the quantity of peanut oil produced by domestic mills in 1919. 

< Imports of flax.seed and products exceed exports. 

6 There were 8,000 tons of soybean cake imported in 191^ according to the reports of the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1910-1920. 

® Includes brewers* grains and malt sprouts. 

7 Mill feed mostly. 

sjBran and polish with the accompanying broken grains or ** grits.** 


It appears that the concentrates alone would theoretically feed 
nearly .32,000,000 adult cattle for one year, whereas all other har- 
vested feed actually eaten would support about 23,000,000. Among 
the concentrates com is by far the most important, providing about 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE IN UVBSTOCK PRODUCTION OF THE FIVE 
PRINaPAL CLASSES OF HARVESTED FORAGE; UNl'm) STATES, 1919. 


MILLIONS or ANIMAL UNITS 

O 5 10 15 ao 25 30 35 



Fig. 18 . — The concentrates alone provide ftnillcio-nt feed to sustain over 
;’.2,000,000 animal units for one year, which is almost exactly twice the 
number that could be maintained on the hays and fodders, and is greater 
than the total of !ill othor harvest<‘d foiaite. 


70 per cent of the total feed value of the concentrates; oats constitute 
about ]() i)er cent, and mill feeds from wheat over 7 percent (fig. 19). 
On the basis of feed value nearly half of the concentrates are pro- 
duced in the Corn Belt. 

PRODUCTION OF IMPORTANT GRAINS AND THE PROPORTION FED TO 
FARM ANIMALS. UNITED STATES, 1919. 

MILLIONS or TONS 



Fig. 19. — t^orn is by far the most important grain feed of livestock in the 
United States. Oats rank second, altWgh the total production is less than 
that of wheat. The wheat represented as fed to livestock consists of the 
bran, middlings, and other by-proiiuctsi of the flour mills, and an estimated 
2 per cent of the grain fed to poultry and other farm animals. 
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Fio. 20. — The production of hay Is greatest in the hay and dairying region. In 
the western Corn Belt, and in the Irrigated valleys of the West. New York 
leads all other States in production followed closely by Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Kansas. These States produce one-third of th«* 
entire hay crop of tho country. 

Hay and Fodder. 

The total area devoted to hay and fodder crops in 1919 was a little 
over 82,000,000 acres and the production about 107,000,000 tons, ac- 
cording to the census". 'Ihe production of hay, it will be noted in 

FRINCIPAL HAYS AND FODDERS; PRODUCHON AND AGGREGATE FEED 
VALUE. UNITED STATES, 1919. 

PRODUCTION FEED VALUE FOR ONE YEAR 

MILLIONS or TONS MILLIONS OF ANIMAL UNITS 

30 25 20 15 10 5 0 0123^ 


ALFALFA 

CLOVER 

— TIMOTHY 

- WILD AND PRAIRIE HAY - 

CORN FODDER 

MISCELLANEOUS TAME HAY 

SMALL GRAIN HAY 

SORGHUM FODDER 

-ANNUAL LEGUME HAY — 




Fia. 21. — Alfalfa hay, on account of Its high feeding value per unit of weight, 
leads all the hays and fodders in the nural>er of anlnuil units It will theo- 
retically support for one year. The production of timothy hay is consider- 
ably greater than that of clover hay, but the latter outranks it In aggregate 
feed value. The production of timothy and clover mixed, as reported by 
the census, Is assigned half to timothy and half to clover. 


« The word “ fodder ” in the United States is applied mostly to harvested and dry- 
r-urod corn or similar plants, like sorghum, when the whole plant, both herbage and grain, 
are fed together. It Is hereafter used in that sense. In the South, corn fodder refers to 
the leaves and tops of the plants which are dried after removal from the living plant be- 
fore the ears are mature. 
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Figure 20, is heaviest in the hay and dairying region, in the western 
part of the Corn Beltj and in the valleys of the West. The leading 
Slates in hay production in 1919 were New York, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Kansas in the oi-der named. These States 
produced approximately one-third of the total hay crop' of the United 
States. In Table 8 are given the acreage, production, estimated 
quantity eaten by livestock^, and approximate feeding value of each 
of the hay and fodder crops. They are arranged in the order of the 
number of animal units each would support for a single year. In 
the feeding of hay the wastage is from 10 to 15 per cent, and this 
has l>een considered in determining the annual ration. Figure 21 
shows the production and feeding value of the principal classes of 
hay and fodder in 1919. 

Table 8. — Unys and fodders: Acreage, produotion, quantity eaten hy Uvestoch, 
and aggregate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of hay or fodder. 

Acreage. 

i 

Production. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units cacli 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port lor one 
year. 

Alfalfa 

Thousands. 
8,625 
12,835 
20,616 
17, 126 
4,500 
6,0.06 
4,747 
2,300 
1,700 

Thousands 
of tons. 

' 18, 853 

i 16,818 

Thousands 
of tons. 

IS, 853 1 

'Ions. 

5 

Thousands. 

3,771 

Clover ^ 

16,818 i 

5 

3,304 
3, 184 
1,9M 

Timothy 1 

25, 470 
15,631 
8,100 
6,404 
7, 913 
2,300 
1,700 

25,470 
15,631 
5,670 1 
6,404 1 
5,539 

8 

Wild CTass 

8 

Cora (^fodder) 2 

7 

'810 

Miscellaneous tame grass • 

8 

800 

Sorghum (fodder) * 

8 

692 

Oat 6 

2,300 1 
1,700 

7 

329 

Wheat ® 

7 

243 

Cow pea ® 

1, 100 

990 

990 

5 

198 

Barley ® 

1,500 

287 

1,313 

287 

1,313 

287 

7 

188 

Soybean ® 

5 

57 

Peanut * 

307 

230 

230 

5 

46 

Velvet bean ’ •. 

193 

193 

193 

5 

39 

Rye ® 

175 

150 

150 

7 

21 

Field Ix'ian ® 

64 

92 

92 

5 

18 

Field pea ® 

59 

69 

69 

5 

14 

Vetch 8 

30 

45 

44 

5 

9 

Hay, net imports * 

165 

7 

24 





Total 

82,220 

106,558 

101,918 


15, 761 




1 Includes half of the ** timothy and clover mixed^’ acreage and production. 

* It is estimated that of the 11,502,932 acres of corn cut for forage, as given in the census, approximately 
10,000,000 acres were also reported to the census enumerator under ('om harvested for grain.'^ Conse- 
quently only the product from 4,500,000 acres is included as com fodder in this table. 

» Includes redtop, orchard grass, Bermuda grass, Johnson grass, millet, Kentucky blue grass, crab grass, 
and Sudan grass. 

< Includes sugar cane cut for forage, but this is a negli^ble quantity. 

6 The census gives only the total for ^^small grains cut for hay.’ ’ This has been divided among the four 
small grains according to the best information available. 

® The census gives only the total for “Annual legumes cut for hay.” This has been divided amoi^ the 
six annual legume crops (excluding velvet beans), according to the best information available. (See Table 
20 .) 

7 The census gives only a total acreage of velvet beans; this has been divided among the different methods 
of harvesting according to the best information available. 

8 In 1919 there was a net import of 165,000 tons of hay, mostly from Canada. The variety is not given, but 
the hay probably exmsists mostly of timothy and clover. It has been included only in the totals. 


The relative importance of different kinds of hay in the North- 
eastern, Southeastern, and Western States is indicated in Figure 22. 
Timothy and clover mixed is the principal hay crop of the North- 
eastern States and timothy seeded alone stands second on the list. 
In the Southeastern States a large proportion of the total is con- 
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ti'ibuted by “ other tame grasses ” and by annual legumes. In the 
Western States alfalfa and the native grasses provide the larger part 
of the hay with the small grains ranking third. 



Fit;. 1*2. — 111 thf northeastern humid region (tho States north of the Cotton 
Bolt and (*ast of th(‘ (Jreat 1‘lains) timothy constitutes nearly half tho 
acrcaKt* of hay, and mixed with clover nearly a quarter more. In the South- 
eastern States the census ^roup known as “other tamo and ('Ultivated 
Ijfrasses ’’ (in this region lari?ely Bermuda and Johnson ^jrass) and the 
annual lej^umes are the most important hay crops, eonstltiitinj.? each about 
one-<piarter of the acreaj;(‘. In the Western States alfalfa is the dominant 
hay crop, with wild hay second in importance*. 

Straws and Stovers. 


Straws and stovers are the least nutritious of all substances used 
as feed, if estimated on the basis of dry weight. The best of them 



Pig. 23. — An estimate of the quantity of straw produced in each State has 
been made chiefly by calculating it from known ratios of straw to grain for 
the different cereals. Much of the straw Is wasted or used for other pur- 
poses than for feeding livestock ; yet on account of the immense quantity 
produced it forms no inconsiderable part of our forage resources. The 
centers of straw production are the Corn Belt and Great Plains States and 
the western portion of the hay and dairying region. 


« The term “ stover ” is applied to the harvested and dry-cured stalks and leaves of 
«orii and similar plants after the grain has been removed. 
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are scarcely good enough to keep an animal alive for any consider- 
able period when they constitute tlie sole ration. Neveitheless, util- 
ized in connection with other feeds they are far from valueless, and 
taken as a whole they have a feeding value over one-fourth that of 
the hajrs and fodders. In Table 9 is shown the estimated produc- 
tion of the princi^ial straws and stovers, an estimate of the amount 
of each actually eaten, and the number of animal units that each 
would theoretically support for one year. 

Table 9. — Straws and storet's: Acreage, production, quantity eaten hy livestock, 
and aggregate feed value in 19J0. 


Kind of straw or stover. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock. 

Theoreti- 
cal annual 
ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally SU|>- 
port for 
one year. 



Thousands 

Thousands 



Corn (stover)i 

Thousands. 

of tons. 

of tons. 

Tons. 

Thousands. 

87,772 

75,000 

25,000 

10 

2,500 

Oat 

37,991 

34,000 

10,000 

11 

909 

Wheat 

73,099 

43,000 

4,300 

15 

287 

Soiglmm (stover)* 

3,957 

4, 946 

2, 473 

10 

217 

Cotton (seed hulls)’* 

1,143 

1 029 

12 

86 

Field bean 

1,102 

581 

523 

8 

6.5 

Peanut 

1,125 

563 

422 

7 

60 

Parley 

Cownea 

6,473 

3,000 

750 

13 

58 

633 

316 

237 

8 

30 

Rye 

7,679 

5,000 

250 

15 

17 

Mixed grains 

577 

508 

152 

J1 

14 

Field pea 

233 

116 

87 

8 

11 

Rice 

911 

911 

90 

11 

8 

Soybetin 

113 

56 

42 

8 

5 

Flax 

1,261 

315 

65 

15 

4 

Total 

222,986 

169,455 

45,420 


4, .301 




^ A lar^e pari f)f tho corn-stover item is from stalks left standing in the field after the grain has been 
harvested. This forage is really pastured off and is not stover according to tho commonly; accepted defi- 
nition of the term, but for tho purpose of estimating its feeding value it has boon classed with tho stovers. 

3 Cotton-seed hulls do not belong in any of the chief groups, but are similar to straw in unit feeding 
value and are thorefore considore<l here. 

Tlio most importunt items, it will be noted, from the standpoint of 
feed utilized aie corn stover and oat straw. The corn stover is neces- 
sarily most abundant in the Corn Belt, and the oat straw in a crescent- 
sliaped area bordering the Great Lakes (figs. 13 and 27). Tlie I’ela- 
tivc importance of the States in the production of straw is shown in 
Figure 23. 

Silage and Root Crops. 

These products differ from other liarvested feeds in their high 
water content, and hence are called succulent feeds. Silage is par- 
ticularly important in connection with dairying. Most of the silage 
is made from com, but an important fraction from sorghum. The 
geographic distribution of crops cut for silage is shown in Figure 16. 

Sugar beets, although grown principally as a source of sugar, fur- 
nish a by-product, beet-pulp, which is an important item of forage. 
Usually only cull potatoes are used for fee<l in the United States. 
These, together with potato peelings commonly fed to livestock or 
poultry on farms, are estimated at about 10 per cent of the crop avail- 
able for consumption. It is similarly estimated that about 20 per 
cent of the sweet potatoes are used for feed. Root-crops are un- 
important in the United States. They are grown mostly in regions 
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of cool summer climate — New England, New' York, the Lake States, 
and the North Pacific coast. The total production in 1919, of silage, 
wet beet-pulp, potatoes and swe«t potatoes, and other root crops such 
as mangels, rutabagas, and turnips, the estimated amount consumed 
by livestock, and the number of animal units each item will support 
for one year are shown in Table 10. 

Tabt.e 10. — SiUiffCy fy)ot-crop»y and other succulent fc^ds: Aci'eagCy production y 
quantity eaten J)y liv>c stocky and aggregate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock. 

Theoreti- 
cal annual 
ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year . 



Thousands 

Thousands 




Thousarida. 

of tons. 

of tons. 

Tons. 

Thousands. 

Com silage 

3,924 

29, 284 

29,284 

16 

1,830 

Boot pulp (wet) 1 


2, 550 

2,550 

32 

80 

Potatoes ! 

3,252 

8,713 

797 

20 

40 

Sweet potatoes i 

i 804 

2,343 

440 

16 

28 

Sorghum silage i 

79 

398 

398 

16 

25 

Root crops 1 

88 

599 

599 

32 

19 

Canning pea silage ^ 1 

1 

104 

260 

195 

16 

12 

. Total 

8, 251 

44, 147 

34,263 


2, 034 

• 




I This consists of the refuse from pea ciinneries. 

Unmarketable fruits and vegetables used for feed have been 
omitted. The quantity is not known, but the feeding value is un- 
doubtedly small. It will be noted that silage is nearly tenfold as 
important as all the other succulent feeds. 

Mature Crops Pastured Off. 

An increasing proportion of the corn and annual legume crops is 
being utilized by turning the livestock into the fields to pasture off 



Pio. 24. — The acreage of mature crops pastured off is composed very largely of 
corn In the Northern States and of cowpeas, velvet beans, and peanuts In 
the Southern States. In many cases these legumes are Interplanted with 
com In the South, and in the Corn Belt tlie practice of planting soybeans 
in the corn which Is to be “ bogged off ” is becoming quite common. The 
acreage Indicated in the San Luis Valley of Colorado is very largely field 
peas or field peas and some small grain grown in mixture. 
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the crop. This saves labor, which is now so expensive, and results 
in the utilization of almost as large a proportion of the crop as 
though it were harvested by man. 

The census reports 3,107,000 acres of crops hogged off ” in 1919 
(fig. 24). In the North these crops were almost wholly corn and a 
small acreage of soybeans; but in the South much of the acreage 
consisted of peanuts, cowpeas, and velvet beans, grown alone or 
mixed with corn. In Table 11 the total acreage of the several crops 
is greater than the census total shoAvn, owing to interplanting, but 
allowance has been made in the estimated production for the mixed 
crop acre yields. The j)roportioning among the different crops of the 
total acreage given by the census and the estimates of production are 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS 
IN LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
1919 



TOTAL FEED VALUE 

55 MILLION ANIMAL UNITS FOR ONE YEAR 



Fia. 25. — Corn contributes as much feed for our livestock as all other crops 
taken together. Corn originated In the Western Hemisphere, and was the 
chief food grain of tlie American Indian when this country was discovereci 
by the white man. While it has not retained Its primitive importance among 
the food crops, it now occupies a dominant position among the feed crops, 
and indirectly, in the form of pork, lard, beef, poultry, eggs, and milk. It 
provides a large proportion of tne animal foods consumed by the American 
people. 
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based on returns from about 50,000 crop I'epoi’ters of the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Table 11. — Mature crops pastured off: Acreage, produetion, quantity eaien l)y 
Uvestockf and aggregate feed value in 1919. 


Crop plant. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Estimated ^ 
quantity 
eaten by 
livesiocK. 1 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 


Thousands. 

Thousands 
of tons. 

Thousands 
of tons. 

Tons. 

Thousands. 

Com 

2,3.50 

1 3, 525 

1 2,468 

7 

353 

Cowpeas 

1,000 

800 

800 

5 

160 

Velvet beans 

800 

800 

800 

5 

160 

Peanuts 

1,125 

750 

750 

5 

150 

Soybeans 

174 

160 

160 

5 

32 

Total 

3, 107 

6,035 

4,978 


1 855 



1 


1 See notes 3 and 4 under Table 13. 


The Principal Forage-Producing Crops. 

Nearly every crop grown in the Unite^i States is partJy or wholly 
used to feed farm animals. Several crops are utilized partly in one 
way, partly in another, as com for gi'ain, fodder, stover, and silage. 
The total contribution of each important crop to the national supply 
of forage therefore seems worth noting. In Table 12 are shown the 
l)rincipal crops that pmduce forage in the order of munlx'r of ani- 
mals each would support for one year. It will be noted that corn 
produces as much forage as all other plants combined, and that oats 
are nearly as important as timothy and the clovers combined (fig. 
25). Some of these crops also supply pasturage during a portion of 
the year. An estimate of the value of this pasturage is given in 
Table 22. 

Tabi.k t2. — Helative ltn.portam-€ -in- livestock production of the principal crop- 
plants producing harvested forage, 1919.^ 


Crop plant. 


Animal 
imits each 
item would 
theoretically 
support for 
one year. 


Crop plant. 


Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoretically 
support for 
one year. 


1. Corn 

2. Oats 

3 . Alfalfa 

4. Clover 

5. Timothy 

♦i. Wheat 

7. Wild or native grasses 

8. Sorghums and sugar cane . 

9. Barley 

10. Miscellaneous tame grasses 

11. Cotton 

12. Cowpeas 

13. Peanuts 

14. Rye 

1.5. Velvet beans 

16. Sugar beets 


27, 608, 000 

6. 240. 000 

3.771.000 

3.364.000 

3. 184. 000 

2.914.000 

1.954.000 

1.665.000 
810,000 
800,000 

5.56.000 

390.000 

295.000 

230.000 

204.000 

144.000 


17. Flax 

18. Mixed grains 

19. Soybeans 

20. Field beans 

21. Field peas 

22. Rico 

23. Potatoes 

24. Sweet potatoes . . . 

25. Emmer and spelt 

26. Roots 

27. Canning peas 

28. Vetch 

29. Hay (Imported) . . 

Total 


119.000 

116.000 
100,000 
100,000 

43.000 

40.000 

40.000 

28.000 

25.000 

19.000 

12,000 

9,000 

24,000 


54,813.000 


I The data on whicl^this table is based are found in the summary tables of the various crops and thoae 
under the prockling discussion of classes of forage. 
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Corn. 

Nearly all our corn (maize) is produced in the eastern half of the 
United States where the nights are warm and the summers are moist 
(tig. 13). More than half of this crop is produced in the Corn Belt; 
but corn is the leading crop in value also in the corn and winter 
wheat region, and is the most important cereal in the Cotton Belt. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the natioms corn acreage is found in these 
tliree regions, where it constitutes over one-third the acreage of all 
crops. Corn is a very productive crop, yielding in general about 
twice as many pounds of grain per acre as wheat, oats, barley, or 
rye. An analysis of tlie corn crop from a forage standpoint is pre- 
sented in Table 13. 



FATTENING HOGS ON A CORN-BELT FARM. 

Fig. 26. — Tin* production of hotjH in tho Ignited States i;ocs hand in hand with 
corn production. No other crop product seems to be so wt*ll suited to the 
^rrowth and fattening? of this farm animal. Hotjs are abundant in the 
States almost in direct proportion to the quantity of corn produced. 

Corn is not only the most important of all the crops in the United 
States, but it is also the greatest producer of forage. About 90 per 
cent of the grain, possibly more, is consumed by animals. Over 87,- 
000,000 acres were harvested as grain in 1919 and the resultant 
stover is an important forage. About 14,500,000 acres were cut as 
fodder in 1919, some of it fed as such, but apparently about 10,000,000 
aci'es of this fodder were reported also in the grain acreage and in 
the computed yield of grain production. Nearly 4,000,000 acres were 
utilized as silage, and over 2,000,000 acres were pastured off. The 
various items of the corn crop fed to animals furnished sufficient feed 
to sustain for one year over 27,500,000 animal units (table 13). In 
other words, approximately half of the harvested forage needed 
to support our livestock is supplied by corn (fig. 25). 
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Table 13. — Corn: Acreage, production, quantity eaten hy livefftoctc, and aggre- 
gate feed value in 1919, 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
live-stock. 

Theoreti- 
cal annual 
ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 



Thousands 

Thousands 




Thousands. 

of tons. 

of tons. 

Tons. 

Thousands. 

Grain 

87, 772 

05, 683 

58, 576 

2.65 

22, 104 

Fodder 

4,500 

2 8,100 

5,670 

7.00 ' 

810 

Stover 

87, 772 

75,000 

25.000 

10.00 

2,500 

Silage 

3,924 

29, 284 

29,284 

16.00 1 

1,830 

Pastured off j 

2, 350 

3 3. 525 

< 2, 408 

7.00 

353 

Sweet com 

272 

91 

30 

2.C5 

11 


1 98, 818 


27,608 

Total j 


i i 


‘ The acreage of stover is included also in the grain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 

2 Average yield of com plus the average yield of stover, 

* Average yield of com plus the average yield of stover reduced hy one-sixth for intorplanting of legum- 
inous crops in the South. 

* Tt is estimated that 70 per cent of the crop, the same as for fodder, is eaten hy livestock. 


Oats. 

Oats are grown mostly in the moderately cool and humid north- 
eastern quarter of the United States with a less dense acreage ex- 
tending down the prairies to central Texas (fig. 27). Three-fourths 



Fio. 27.- — Oats rank second to. corn among the crops producing harvested 
forage. The threshed grain is valued especially for feeding work animals. 
I’roductlon of oats is heaviest in the northern portion of the Uorn Belt, but 
the crop is very Important also in the hay and dairying region and in eastern 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 


of the oats are grown in the Corn Belt and the hay and dairying 
region (fig. 12). The oats in the Corn Belt are not gi*own because 
of peculiarly favorable climatic conditions, but rather because of the 
need of a grain to feed work animals and of a spring grain nurse- 
crop for clover which will not require attention when labor is needed 
for the corn and hay crops. In parts of the Corn Belt soybeans are 
now rapidly^ replacing oats. An analysis of the oat crop from a 
forage standpoint is presented in Table 14. 
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Tabij^ 14. — Oats: Acreage, productkjn, quantity eaten hy livestock, and aygve- 

gate feed value in lOli). 


1 

Kind of forage. 

1 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Grain 

Thousands. 

37,991 

2,300 

37,991 

Thousands 
of tons. 
16,883 
2,300 
34,000 

Thousands 
of tons. 
*14,256 
2,300 
10,000 

Tons. 

2.85 

7.00 

11.00 

Thousands. 

5,002 

329 

909 

Hay 

Straw 

Total 

140, 291 




0, 240 






1 The acrca'/o of straw is iTiciuded also in ^rain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 

* Tliis quantity represents the production less that used for seed and food and the net ejcports. 


Outs are second in importance to corn in the production of forage. 
Less than 5 per cent of the grain, according to the best interpretation 
of the Census of Manufacturers, is used for food. The grain is, there- 
fore, nearly all fed to livestock and the 14,250,000 tons are suflicient 
to support 5,000,000 animal units one year. Probably more oats are 
cut green for hay than any other small grain. The amount is roughly 
estimated at 2,300,000 tons for 1919. Oat straw is also much used as 
a feed, being considered superior to the straw of any other cereal. It 
is estimated that 10,000,000 tons were> eaten by livestock in 1919. 
Taken as a whole, the oat crop furnished the equivalent of a full 
year’s ration in 1919 for about 6,240,000 animal units. 

Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa as a hay crop is exceeded in total tonnage produced only 
by timothy and clover mixed, but owing to its high feeding value, 
alfalfa leads the hays in number of animal units it will support. The 



Pig. 28. — KansuH and Nebraska led In alfalfa acrt'Uge In 1910. The climate in 
these States Is subhumid and the soil is fertile and well supplied with lime. 
Most of the alfalfa west of the one hundredth meridian Is grown under irri- 
gation. On the irrigated lands it is commonly the leading crop. Ia? 8S than 
9 per cent of the alfalfa acreage of the United States is east of the Missis- 
sippi River and only 13i per cent east of the ninety-fifth meridian, which is 
approximately the eastern boundary of Kansas. 
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crop of 1919 was sufficient to support (theoretically) 3,771,000 animal 
units for one year. At present alfalfa constitutes over 19 per cent 
of the total hay crop of the country and 45 per cent of the hay har- 
vested west of the eastern line of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
Since 1899 the acreage of alfalfa in the United States has practically 
doubled every 10 years; and while the acreage will continue to grow, 
it is not at all probable that the present rate of increase will be main- 
tained. The increase of acreage in the past 20 years has been pro- 
moted by a very active and intensive propaganda favoring alfalfa. 
This propaganda is now much less widespread and in many sections 
practically discontinued; furtherihore, in the future, new land suit- 
able for tlie production of alfalfa is not likely to become available in 
sufficient quantity so that any large increase in alfalfa acreage may 
bo expected from this source. Notwitlistanding the extensive cam- 
paign conducted in behalf of alfalfa in the eastern part of the United 



ALFALFA IN STACK ON IRRIGATED FARM. 


Fuj. 2!). — Alfiilfn is th<* prornlcM* hay cron on tiic irrigated lands of the Western 
States. It can he cut from two to six times diirin;; the year, depending on 
the lonKth of the t?rowinj^ season and the ad«*quacy of the water supply. 

On account of its quick recovery aftc'n cutting the yield per acre is larger 
than that of any other hay plant and the feeding? value of the hay is very 
high. 

States there is now only 13| per cent east of the 95th meridian which 
approximates the eastern boundary of Kansas. The climatic and soil 
relations of alfalfa, particularly the former, are very largely respon- 
sible for the relatively small acreage in the East. The distribution 
of the alfalfa acreage in 1919 is shown in Figure 28 and its relative 
standing among the crojDS which produce harvested forage is shown 
in Tables 8 and 12. 

The average yield of alfalfa hay in the entire United States is 
2.2 tons per acre. Most of the hay produced is fed on the farms 
where it is grown or sold for local use, but it finds a ready sale 
in all parts of the country where it is known. It is quoted 
regularly on the markets of Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and St. Louis. During 1920 and 1921 
alfalfa hay sold at a higher price per ton than shelled com on the 
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P''iG. .‘^0. — It is said that tho host intoreats of a permanent ajcrienltiirt' roqiiin? 
about liU per cent of th<! cultivated acroaKC to be in clover or a similar crop 
every year. In lt)19 only 2.7 per cent of the ciiltlvat<'d land on. farms in 
the ('orn llelt was devoted to clover. If half the acreaj^e of timothy an<l 
clover cut for hay is eonsideri'd as clover, the percentage is raised to 10, or 
only half the desired acreage. 

Kansas City market, and appreciably above the price commanded 
by timothy and other hays. In New York City, where alfalfa hay 
is less well known, it sells at a lower price than timothy. It is 
estimated that approximately 300,000 tons of alfalfa hay are ground 
into meal. This meal is sold as it^ comes from the mills or is used 
as an impoilant constituent of mixed feeds. 

Clovers. 

Tlie clovers rank fourth amon^? the forage-producing crops of 
the United States. They will (theoretically) support 3,364,000 ani- 



Fio. .11. — Timothy and clover, mixed. Is the premier hay crop of the north- 
eastern quarter of the United States. The total production of this mixed 
- hay is nearly twice that of timothy alone and over six times that of clover 
alone. Timothy and clover do not thrive In dry regions t«cept when irri- 
gated. The crop is well suited to the Puget Sound district, and is Increas- 
ing In importance there. Compare with maps of alfalfa (fig. 28) and of 
wild hay (flg. 37). 

85813®-^ybk 1023 23 
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mal units for one year. (S6e Tables 8 and 12.) In 1919 there were 
produced 4,147,050 tons of clover hay (fig. 30) and 25,341,314 tons 
of mixed clover and timothy hay (fig. 31) on a total of 22,509,820 
acres. Of this total 93 per cent^was produced in the territory east, 
of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, and north of the southern 
boundary of Missouri, Tennessee, and North Carolina, This is 
the great clover region of the United States, though clovers are 
grown in other States: sometimes in small isolated sections, as in 
Louisiana and in the mountain valleys of the Rockies, and again 
over considerable areas, as in the Pacific Northwest and along the 
eastern fringe of the (Ireat Plains States. 

Clover hay, as reportt?d by the census, includes that made from 
red, alsike, crimson, and sweet clover, and, in the Southern States, 
that made from lespedeza or Jai^an clover and bur clover. Wliile no 
exact figures of the quantity of hay produced by each clover are 
available, it seems probable that in the main clover region about 
65 per cent is red, 30 per cent alsike, and 5 per cent crimson and 
sweet clover. In the northeastern quarter of the United States the 
red and alsike clovers are by far the most important legumes (fig. 
22) ; but in other sections they are of minor importance, except along 
the north Pacific coast. 

Sweet clover is little used for hay, though the practice of cutting 
the first season’s growth late in summer is increasing. Its chief use 
is as a rotation pasture crop. Sweet clover thrives and is used on 
a wide variety of soils. It has been found especially profitable on 
the two extremes of high-priced rich soil and low-priced poor soil; 
in the first because it carrit^s more animals j)er acre than most other 
crops, and in the second because it is one of the few crops that can 
be profitably grown. It is eaten by all classes of livestock, but is 
especially valuable for beef and dairy cattle and horses. 



HAYMAKING IN OHIO. 

Fia. 32. -Haying mtichlnery. sUcb us the power stacker, the automatic louder, 
and the buck rake, are not used In the harvesting of timothy hav to the 
same extent that they are employed in stacking alfalfa hay. Much of the 
timothy crop is still harvested by the method shown here. 
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Timothy. 

Timothy is by far the most important perennial hay grass in 
American agriculture, producing each year more than twice as much 
hay as all other tame grasses (not legumes), both annual and peren- 
nial, and including the small-grain hays. In estimating the total 
acreage and production of timothy, half of the census figures for 
^‘Timothy and clover” are credited to timothy (see Table 8). The 



Fid. 33. — Timothy in praclically coDllnod to the northeastern quarter of the 
United States, except for a scattered acreage in the cool, moist valleys of 
the Rocky Mountain region. There were nearly 1,500,000 acres devoted to 
timothy cut for hay In Ohio in 1919, and Missouri and Illinois each are 
credited with over 1,000,000 acres. In general, timothy is grown on some- 
what poorer or heavier soils than clover or timothy and clover mixed. 

acreage and production of timothy show little change since 1909, the 
first year for which timotliy figures are available. The average yield 
per acre, according to the census figures, is 1.24 tons. The timothy 
crop alone will theoretically support for one year 3,184,000 animal 
units. 

One of the most important factors in the widespread popularity of 
timothy is its excellence as a market hay. For many years it has been 
regarded as the standard for all grass hays in the markets of large 
cities, partly owing to its good shipping qualities and general uni- 
formity but more perhaps to the fact that it is valuexi very highly as 
roughage for work animals, particularly for driving horsey The 
market demands of large cities as well as climate have had theif influ- 
ence on the distribution of the timothy acreage, which is shown in 
Figures 31 and 33. 

Wheat. 

Wheat is the most important cereal used for human food, but fur- 
nishes in addition a OTeat amount of feed for animals. According to 
the Census of Manufacturers, flour constituted only about 71 per cent 
of the v\rheat milled in 1919. The principal by-products are bran, 
shorts, middlings, and screenings. These mill feeds will theoretically 
support for one year 2,384,000 animal units and cause wheat to rank 
third in importance among our crop)S as a producer of concentrates. 
Very little wheat is fed as grain to livestock, except that some low- 
graae grain is fed to poultry, probably about 2 per cent of the crop. 
T^eat hay is an important forage, particularly in the Pacific Coast 
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Fic. .^4. In rejrions where other hays are Koarce a considerable aereaj?e of the 
small {grains is cut for hay, usually to provide njuj;hage for work stock on 
the farm. Some grain hay finds its way to the city markets, however, 
principally on the Pacific coast. Of the 5,402,85;^ tons of grain hay pro- 
duced in 191U, it is estimated tliat about 42 per cent was oat, 31 per cent 
wheat, 24 per cent barley, and 3 per cent rye. There was an unusually large 
acreage of small grains cut for hay in the northern Givat I*lains in lOlb on 
account of the failure of these crops to produce a profitable grain yield. 


States, and in the northern (Jreat Plains region also in 1919, owing 
to the drought (fig. 34), Wheat straw has low feeding value, and 
probably not more than 10 per cent is eaten by animals. Much of 
the straw is destroyed by burning. In Kansas and adjacent States 
much of the young fall wheat is pastured lightly in the winter. The 
value of this forage is discussexl under pastures. Measured by the 
animal units that the various wheat products used for feed will sup- 
port (Table 15), this crop ranks sixth in importance among the crops 
producing forage. 



36. — Wheat is, of course, most important as human food. However, the 
bran, middlings, and other by-products of the flour mills, the low-^ade 
grain, the “straw, the wheat cut for hay, and the fall pasturage of wheat 
fields in the winter wheat areas, altogetner provide a generous contribution 
to our forage supply. 
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Table 15. — Wheat: Acreage, production, quantity eaten hy livestock, and aggre- 
gate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally 

support for 
one year. 

Crain 

Thousands. 

73,099 

1,700 

73,099 

Tiumsands 
of tons. 
28,362 
1,700 
43,000 

Thousands 
of tons. 
16,555 
1,700 
4,300 

Tons. 

2.75 

7.00 

15.00 

Thousands, 

2,384 

243 

287 

Hay 

Straw 

Total 

a 74, 799 




2,914 






1 This quantity was estimated as indicated in the preceding text discussion. 

2 The acreage of straw is included also in the grain acreage, lienee it is omitted from the total. 


There are four principal areas of wheat production in the United 
States: (1) The soft winter wheat area, extending from Maryland 



Fir.. .*10. 'The expenditure for feed, as reported by the census, includes mill 
feed, mostly wheat bran and middlings, grain, hay, and other feed not raised 
on the farm. The expenditure Is greatest In the hay and dairying region, 
especially the eastern portion, where the production of grain is deficient, 
and In the Corn Belt, where large quantities of bran and middlings are used 
and where corn is freely bought and sold by the farmers. Although the 
figures include much more than mill feeds, the map indicates in a general 
way the regions where the by-products from the milling of wheat are used 
for feed. • 


and Pennsylvania to Missouri; (2) the hard winter wheat area of 
Kansas and adjacent States; (3) the spring wheat area of the 
Dakotas, western Minnesota, and eastern Montana; and (4) the 
mixed winter and spring wheat area of Washington, Oregon, and 
California (fig. 35). Of the 612,000,000 bushels of wheat milled in 
1919, over 450,000,000 bushels, or about three-fourths, were made 
,into flour and mill feed in the Mississippi Valley, mostly in the 
upper and central portion. Statistics for the consumption of this 
mill feed are not available by States; but Figure 36 shows that the 
regions of heaviest expenditure for feed in 1919 were in the North 
Auantic States and the Corn Belt. 
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Wild or Native Hay. 

The wild hay crop is gradually becoming relatively less impor- 
tant, because the acreage has remained practically constant during 
the last decade while that of most other forage crops increased. The 
native grasses still contribute, however, an important part of our 
hay supply, ranking fourth among the hay crops and seventh in the 
list of all crops producing forage (Tables 8 and 12). From the days 
of the first settlements of America by the white man to the present 
time wild hay grasses have aided largely in the settlement of the 
country. They have made it possible for the pioneer to take his 
livestock with him as he has pushed the limits of settlement west- 
ward. The grasses and sedges of the tidal and other marshes of 
the Atlantic coast were of great value to the early colonists before 



Pio. HI . — ^The Importance of wild, salt, and prairie grasses for hay production 
will be appreciated when it is noted that they occupied in 1919 almost twice 
the acreage devoted to alfalfa and pro/luced nearly as much hay. About 
three-fourths of the acreage of wild hay is found in the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Kansas. The value of these grasses as a forage resource of 
the northern Great I’lains and spring wheat areas can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

they could clear away the timber and grow tame forage. Now they 
are of relatively little importance from the forage standpoint, since 
more valuable hay can be produced from cultivated grasses. 

At present the northern Great Plains region and contiguous por- 
tions of the spring wheat belt constitute the most important native 
hay area of the United States (fig. 37). South Dakota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Iowa have more 
than three-fourths of the total acreage and produce more than two- 
thirds of the tonnage of the entire country. In this group of States 
native hay constitutes approximately 35 per cent of the entire hay 
crop. 

Native or prairie hay is sold regularly on the markets of Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Chicago, and St. Louis, where it sells for more 
than 75 per cent as much as timothy hay of corresponding grades. 
While in the aggregate a large tonnage of native hay finds its way 
to the citv markets, by far the larger part of it is consumed on the 
farm. If it Avere not for the native hay grasses in the drier parts 
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of the Great Plains region and westward the livestock industry would 
be greatly limited, because of the scarcity of cured forage with which 
to feed the stock during winter. 

The quality of native hay varies greatly. That produced in the 
eastern part of Oklahoma, Kansas, southern Nebraska, and in simi- 
lar latitudes where the rainfall is relatively high, will scarcely more 
than maintain cattle and horses. Westward and northward the 
native hay is much more nutritious and valuable for feeding live- 
stock through the long periods in the winter or other seasons when 
it is impossible for the animals to subsist by grazing. Practically 
all the native hay of the Great Plains and westward is regai'ded as 
very valuable horse hay. Tt can be fed in unlimited quantities with- 
out causing digestive disturbances and is an excellent roughage for 
horses at hard work or those kept for driving. 

In the eastern part of the large native-hay area extending from 
northern Oklahoma to the Canadian border and eastward into Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin, the most important species of grasses are Blue- 
joint (C alamo grost is canadensis)., Big bluestem { A ndropog on f urea- 
tvs)., Little bluestem (^4.. scoparius), Indian grass {Sorgiuistrum 
nutans) , and Switch-grass {Panieum virgatum) . These species, with 
the exception of the first mentioned, are important as far as the 
western edge of the prairies; but from the 100th Meridian west- 
ward, Western wheat grass {Agro'pyron occidentale or A. Smithii), 
Slender wheat grass (A. tenerum).. Side-oats grama (Bouteloim cur- 
tipendula), and other species of Bouteloua become increasingly im- 
portant. In Montana, especially in the Milk River Valley, Western 
wheat grass is the most important species. In the southwestern part 
of the State this species and Bluejoint are the most iniportant wild 
hay species. In the high mountain parks of Colorado, Wire grass 
{Jumms haltimis) is an important hay plant. In northern Nevada, 
California, and southeastern Oregon the valuable wild-hay grasses 
include Bunch wheat grass {Agropyron spicalwn)., Nevada blue- 
grass {Poa nevadensis), Short-ligulo bluegrass {Poa hrachyglossa), 
and Beardless rye grass {Elymus triticoides) . Over much of Cali- 
fornia the introduced and wide-spread wild oats produces large crops 
of valuable hay. 

Sorghums. 

The term sorghum, as here used, embraces the sorgos or sweet sor- 
ghums; the grain sorghums, such as kafir, milo, and feterita; and 
also broomcorn, which furnishes some forage after the brush has 
^en harvested. A small acreage of sugar cane and Japanese cane 
is used as forage in the Gulf Coast States. Most of this is made into 
silage. In the census reports sugar cane was included with the sor- 
ghums harvested for forage, but the quantity thus used is relatively 
so small that it can be disregarded without serious error in the pres- 
ent broad consideration of forage production. 

The sorghums, unlike corn, are not native on this continent. Most 
of the varieties now being grown in the United States originated in 
Africa. On account of their drought-resisting qualities they have 
become very important in the southern Great Plains — Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and the eastern portions of Colorado and New Mexico. 
The distribution of sorghum acreage in 1919, according to the census 
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Fkj. — This map shows tho coiiihinpd acroaj^o of sill sorjjhunis, oxcopt those 
ji;rown for sirup prodiH‘tion and broomcom. It will he noted that the sor- 
;rhuui crop is confined chiefly to the southern (4 resit Plains and the. irri- 
>;s»ted valleys of Arizona ann California. The sor^lninis are very drouj^ht 
resistant and can lie dependt'd upon in the southern CJreat Plains to supply 
b(»th fodder and grain to support the livestock industry. 


data, is shown in H^ure ^^8. That year there were over 9,000,000 
acres devoted to sorgluims, 482,043 acres of this being used for sirup 
and 337,806 acres brooiiicorn. This leaves a total of more than 8,000,- 
000 acres devoted almost exclusively to the production of feed for 
livestock (fig. 38). The production in tons and the number of cattle 
which tliis acreage of sorghums would support for one year are 
sliown in detail in Table 16. 



HARVESTING SORGHUM FOR FODDER IN KANSAS. 

Fig. 39. — In early days sorghum was harvested for fodder and silage almost 
wholly with a corn knife. Since the advent of the corn binder, sorghum 
can be qiiickly and economically tied in bundles, ready to shock or haul to 
the silo without hand labor. The acreage of the sorghums doubled from 
1900 to 1010 and almost doubled again between 1910 and 1920. 
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The importance of tliis introduced crop is even greater than it 
appears, because of the fact that the sorghums thrive in a region of 
heavy livestock production where corn and other crops used as for- 
age are uncertam, and thus provide an insurance against absolute 
failure of feed in years of extreme drought. About 90 per cent of 
the coarse forage in the southern Great Plains is derived from the 
sorghums, and they rank eighth in the list of forage-producing crops 
for the entire United States. 

Table 16 . — t^oryhuniH: Aerenffe, proihiction, quantity eaten by liiyestock, and 
aygregade feed value in 19 U). 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage.! 

Produc- 

tion.* 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestock.* 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoretic- 
ally support 
for one year. 

drain 

Thousands. 

3,619 

4,747 

3,957 

79 

482 

Thousands 
of tons. 
2,018 
7,913 
4,946 
398 
1, 644 

Thousands 
of tons. 
1,997 
5, 539 
2,473 
398 

Tons. 

2.85 

8.00 

10.00 

16.00 

Thousands. 

701 

692 

247 

25 

Fodder 

Stover 

Silage 

For sirup 

Total 



9,265 




1 1,665 






1 The acreage of grain is included also in the stover acreage; hence it is omitted from the total, which 
represents the actual acreage of sorghums including broomcorn. 

5 The i)ro<iuction figures of grain and fodder are taken from the 1019 census. The stover production is 
estimated by apjilying to the grain sorghum acreage plus the broomcorn acreage a thoorotit^ yield of 
tons per atTe. The quantity of silage is based on the nest information avfulable regarding the percentage 
of the total silage that is made from sorghums in States where sorghum is an important crop. 

« It is estimated that all the grain not used for seed, all the silage, 70 per cent of the fodder, and 50 i:)er 
cent of the stover are eaten by animals. 

Barley. 

Most of the barley in the United States is grown in the hay and 
dairying region, notably in the spring wheat section, and in the South 



Fio, 40. — Barley ranks ninth among the forage-producing crops. Its value as 
a substitute for corn In the feeding of farm animals is becoming more 
generally recognized, especially In sections where corn is not well adapted 
to climatic conditions. The principal centers of production are the western 
portion of the hay and dairying region and the South Pacific region. It 
should be noted that a dot on this map represents only half as many bushels 
as on the maps of oat and wheat production (figs. 27 and 36) and one-third 
as much as on the map of corn production (fig. 18). 
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Pacific region, where the climate is also cool during the winter, sea- 
son when the barley is growing (fig. 40). In California and in 
North Dakota and northwestern Minnesota barley is in large part 
a substitute for com as a concentrated feed. 

Of the grain produced by barley it is estimated that approximately 
52 per cent is fed as grain to livestock. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue ^ows that in 1919 about 23,375,000 
bushels of barley, or 19 per cent of the crop was used in brewing and 
distilling. There remained as a by-product about 208,000 tons of 
dry brewers’ grains, and 23,000 tons of malt sprouts, which jointly 
have a feeding value equal to about 7,700,000 bushels of grain. Barley 
straw is more nutritious than that of any other small grain except 
oats and rice, and about one-fourth of it, probably, is consumed by 
livestock. In the West, particularly in California, much barley is 
cut green for hay. In all it is estimated that the barlw crop of 
1919 supported the equivalent of 819,000 animal units (Table 17). 
This places it ninth in rank among the forage-producing crops. 

Table 17. — Barley: Acreatje, productwn, quantity eaten by livestock^ and 
aggregate feed value in 1910. 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Estimated 
(juantity 
eaten by 
livestock. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
Item would 
theoreii- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Grain 

Thousands. 

6,473 

1,.500 

6,473 

Thousands 
of Urns. 
2,929 
1,313 
3,(X)0 

Thousands 
of tons. 
1,519 
1,313 
750 

Tons. 

2.65 

7.00 

13.00 

Thousands. 

573 

188 

58 

Hav 

stmwV..::: ::: 

Total 

1 7,973 




819 






1 The acreage of straw is included also in the grain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 


Miscellaneous Tame Hays. 

The census item, “ Other tame or cultivated grasses cut for hay,” 
includes a number of diflierent grasses. In Table 18 an effort has 
been made, on the basis of field Knowledge, to estimate the acreage 
and yield of the principal grasses included. Both acreage and pro- 
duction of these miscellaneous tame grasses in the United States 
have increased about 50 per cent, since 1909. The geographic distri- 
bution of this acrea^ in the census year, 1919, is shown in Figure 41. 
The combined promiction of this group of grasses was suificient to 
support 800,000 animal units for one year. 
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Table 18 . — Miscellctneoua tame grasses cut for hay: Estimated acreage, pro- 
duction, and aggregate feed value in 1919} 


Kind of grass. 

Estimated 

acreage. 

1 

Estimated 

production. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 


Thousands 

Thousands 
of tons. 

Tons, 

Thousands. 

Redtop 

1,000 

800 

8 

100 

Orchard grass i 

800 

800 

8 

100 

Millets 

7m 

1,000 

8 

125 

Kentucky bluegrass 

650 

400 

8 

.50 

Sudan grass •. 

600 

1,0.'‘>0 

8 

1.31 

Crab grass 

600 

500 

8 

63 

Bermuda grass 

400 

400 

8 

50 

Johnson grass .* 

400 

500 

8 

62 

Miscellaneous 

853 

9.54 

8 

U9 

Total 

6,056 

6,404 


800 




1 These estimates of the acreage and protUietion of the diflerent tame grasses, which were included by the 
census under the one item, “ Other tame or cultivated grasses cut for hay/’ were made by C. V. Piporand 
others in the Office of Forage Crop Investigations. They are proposed only as tentative estimates to 
indicate the probable importance, as hay plants, of these miscellaneous grasses. 



Fio. 41. — The miscellaneous tame grasses out for hay, which Include orchard 
grass, redtop, Kentucky blue grass, Bermuda grass, Johnson grass, Sudan 
grass, millet, brome grass, and others, cover an acreage only a little more 
than half as large as the acreage devoted to timothy alone. Nevertheless, 
these grasses are important because they provide hay in localities where 
other hay crops, such as timothy, clover, ana alfalfa, do not thrive. 

Cotton. 

Cotton is primarily a fiber crop ; but the seed, a by-product, is an 
important source of oil, cake, and meal. The cake and meal are 
valued highly as concentrates in feeding livestock. The production 
of cottonseed in 1919, according to the Bureau of Census, was 

6.074.000 tons, of which 4,013,000 tons were crushed during the year 
ended July si, 1920. This operation resulted in the production of 

161.529.000 gallons of oil, used mostly for human food, of 1,817,000 
tons of cake and meal, and of 1,143,000 tons of hulls. About 90 per 
cent of the hulls, it is estimated, was fed to livestock. There were 
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exported 225,000 tons of cake and meal, leaving a balance of 1,592,000 
tons in this country. It is estimated that 986,000 tons of the cake 
and meal which remained in the United States were used as feed 
and 606,000 tons as fertilizer. The amount fed, supplemented by the 
hulls, would theoretically support about 556,000 animal units for one 
year, placing cotton eleventh among the crops producing feed for 
livestock. 

Although there has been ample justification heretofore to use 
cottonseed meal as fertilizer, as it gave different results from chemi- 
cals carrying nitrogen, it seems in the light of recent investigations 
that fertilizers containing magnesium will at least in certain cases 
give the same results as cottonseed meal. If this proves true, it is 
l)etter economy to use the cottonseetl meal as feed. 

Rye. 

About 41,530,961 bushels of rj'e, or 54.7 per cent of the 1919 crop, 
were exported and 5,458,245 bushels were fed as grain to livestock. 
According to the Census of Manufacturers, 17,693,250 bushels were 
milled in the United States. Of the rye milled 51 per cent became 
Hour and 49 per cent mill feeds and screenings, both of which are 
used mostly as feed for animals. Rye straw is very poor forage and 
it is roughly estimated that only 5 per cent was used for feed. It is 
estimated that in 1919 about 175,000 acres of rye were cut green for 
hay. The pasturage afforded by fields of young rye is an important 
item not considered in this place. Altogether tlie harvested forage, 
obtained from rye in 1919 was capable, theoretically, of supporting 
23O,O0o animal units for a year, as shown in Table 19. 


Table 10. — Rye: Acreaye, producHon, quantity eaten hy livestock, and aggre- 
gate feed value in 1919. 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Production. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten bv 
livestocK. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Grain _ 

Thousands. 

7,679 

175 

7,679 

Thousands 
of tons. 
2,128 
150 
5,000 

Thousands 
of tons. 
510 
150 
250 

Tons. 

2.65 

7.00 

15.00 

Thousands. 

192 

21 

17 

TTf\y 

Straw - 

Total - 

» 7,854 


1 

230 



i 


iThe acreage of straw is included also in tbe grain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 


Sugar Beets. 

In localities where the sugar beet is grown, the pulp from sugar 
factories forms an important part of the feed for livestock. There 
were 175,000 tons of dried pulp and 2,550,000 tons of the wet pulp 
available for feeding animals in 1919. Experience has shown the 
dry pulp to be about equal to corn, oats, or the other cereal grains 
in feeding value. The wet pulp is similar in feeding value to 
other root crqps and less valuable than silage. The sugar-beet crop 
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as a whole supplied sufficient feed in 1919 to support about 144,000 
units for one year, ranking sixteenth among the crops which produce 
forage. 

Flax. 

Flax is important chiefly as a source of oil and fiber, but the meal 
obtained as a by-product of the oil mills is a highly prized concen- 
trate or stock feed. The production of flaxseed in 1919 was 0,653,200 
bushels, and in addition there were imported 14,019,000 bushels more 
than were exported. There w^ere milled in the United States 631,458 
tons, resulting in the production of 409,141 tons of cake and meal. 
Of this last item 168,168 tons were exported during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, and approximately 241,000 tons fed in the 
United States. It is apparent that alxmt three-fifths of the total 
linseed meal or cake manufactured in the United States is fed here. 
The general situation is therefore very similar to that of cottonseed 
meal and cake, so far as feed is concerned, but no linseed meal is 
used as fertilizer. Apparently the large exports of these two oil 
meals are due to the relatively low expense of their transportation 
and handling. 

The 241,000 tons of linseed meal, on account of its high feeding 
value, is sufficient to support approximately 115,000 animal units for 
one year. Only a small j)art of the flax straw is fed to animals, so 
that the crop as a whole is capable of supporting only about 119,000 
animal units. 

Mixed Grain. 

“ Mixed crops,” according to the census, were produced in 1919 on 
577,078 acres. The principal acreages were in Minnesota, 193,864; 
New York, 128,477; Wisconsin, 95,302; Iowa, 45,573; Michigan, 
19,879; Nebraska, 16,230; and Oregon 15,591. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin the mixtures were largely wheat and oats and a little oats 
and peas, also wheat and flax. A\)out 16 per cent of these mixed 
grains was separated after harvest and sold. In New York, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, and Iowa the mixture was mainly oats and barley, 
and the mixed grain was used almost wholly as feed. In Oregon the 
mixtures were oats and vetch and wheat and vetch. The vetch seed 
is either separated or the mixture used for new seedings. It is esti- 
mated that about 90 per cent of the total of mixed grains is used as 
feed and that this is sufficient to support about 102,000 animal units 
for one year. 

The straw from these mixed crops is roughly estimated at 508,000 
tons and the quantity eaten at 30 per cent, or 152,000 tons. This 
straw would support an additional 14,000 animal units, making a 
total feed value of 116,000 animal units for one year. 

Annual Legumes. 

The annual legumes used in part for feed include cowpeas, field 
or Canada peas, soybeans, field beans, peanuts, vetch, and velvet 
beans. Tlie refuse of pea canneries is also used for feed. Most of 
these crops are grown both for hay and for grain and large quan- 
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titles are pastured off. The straw remaining after threshing the 
grain is also a valuable forage. The census reports contain statistics 
of soybeans, other beans, Canada peas, cowpeas, and peanuts, har- 
vested for seed, but furnish statistics only of the total acreage of 
animal legumes cut for hay (fig. 42). This total acreage cut for 
hay, as reported by the census,*® has been proportioned among the 



Fkj. 42. — The annual legumes included in the acreage shown on the above 
map are cowpeas, soyb^ns, field peas, peanuts, and vetches. These crops 
are most Important In the Southeastern States. That portion of the crop 
cut for hay represents only a small part of the total a<?reage of these 
legumes. Large acreages of cowpeas, soybeans, and vetches are plowed 
under as green manure or harvested for seed, while the greater part of the 
peanut crop is either “hogged off” or the nuts gathered for use as human 
food. 

different kinds, according to the best information available. Simi- 
larly estimates have been made of the acreage of the different annual 
legumes “ hogged off.” These estimates are given in Table 20. The 
acreage of soybeans has increased greatly since 1919, particularly in 
the Com Belt. Estimates of the acreage and production of certain 
annual legumes in 1922 and 1923 are given in the statistical ap- 
pendix of this volume. 


Cowpeas. 

The cowpea is the best known and most extensively grown legumi- 
nous plant in the Southern States, but during the past few years 
the acreage has decreased to some extent. In many parts of the 
Corn Belt and Southern States soybeans have almost entirely re- 
placed the cowpea, and the introduction of velvet beans has also 
tended to reduce the acreage of cowpeas in the Gulf States. The 
cowpea is grown principally for soil improvement, hay, and pas- 
turage, necessitating the use of a large part of the seed for planting 
purposes. The seed, other than that required for the next year’s 


If Tbe actual acreage of these legumes is very difficult to determine, owing to the extent to which they are 
Interplanted with corn and other crops. The acreage reported by the Census Is much less than that esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, especially for velvet beans. (See Farmers’ Bulletin 1276, p.9, 
and for soybeans and cowpeas the Monthly Crop Reporter for Decembw, 1920.) 
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Table 20. — Annual legurthea: Acreage^ production, estimated quantity eaten by 
livestock, and aggregate feed tmlue in 1910. 


Trop and kind of forage. 

Acreage 

(partly 

estimated). 

Production 

(partly 

estimated). 

Production 
Jess seed 
and net 
exports 
(partly 
estimated). 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 
livestocK. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoreti- 
cally sup- 
port for 
one year. 

Cowpeas: 

Grain 

Thousands. 

oa.'i 

Thousands 
of ions. 

91 

Thousands 
oft ons. 

10 

Thousands 
of ions. 

5 

Tons. 

2. 85 

Thousinds. 

2 

Straw 

633 

316 

316 

237 

8. 00 

30 

Hay 

1,100 

990 

990 

990 

5. 00 

1)8 

Pastured off 

i;ooo 

800 

800 

800 

5. 00 

160 


Total 

1 2, 733 





:{i)o 






Peanut?: 

Grain 

1, 125 

302 

367 

18 

2. 10 


Mea 1 and cake 

H2 

S2 

62 

2. 10 

30 

Straw 

1, 126 
307 

563 

563 

422 

7.00 

60 

Hay 

230 

230 

230 

5.00 

46 

Pastured off 

1,125 

750 

750 

750 

5. W) 

1.50 


Total 

12,557 



_.l 

1 

295 





Velvet beans: 

Grain 

150 

36 

15 

15 

2. 75 

5 

Pastured off 

800 

800 

800 

800 

5. 00 

IfX) 

Hav 

193 

193 

193 

193 

5.00 

3J 


Total 

1,143 





2iVt 






Soybeans: 

Grain 

113 

33 1 

10 

8 

2.65 

3 

Cake (import) ] 

8 

8 

2.75 

3 

Straw 1 

113 

^ 1 

56 

42 

8.00 

5 

Hay 1 

287 

287 

287 

287 

5.00 

57 

Pastured off ' 

174 

160 

160 

160 

5.00 

32 



Total 

1 574 





100 







Field beans: 

Grain 

1,162 

422 

440 

44 

2.65 

17 

Straw 

1,162 

64 

581 

581 

523 

8.00 

(>5 

Hay 

92 

92 

92 

.5. 00 

18 


Total 

1 1,226 





100 






Field pt*as: 

Grain 

233 

81 

65 

52 

2. 85 

H 

Straw 

233 

116 

116 

87 

8. 00 

11 

Hay 

69 

69 

69 

69 

.5.00 

14 




Total 

1292 





43 







Camiing peas: 

Silage 

104 

260 

260 

195 

16.00 

12 

Vetch: 

Hay 

30 

45 

45 

44 

5.(K) 

9 



Total (all above legumes) 

8,659 





1,153 








^ Tile acreage of straw is included also in the grain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 
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seeding, is used extensively :is liimv''' 
In 1919 the various j 
stock it is estimated 
for one year. 


food in (lie ‘Southern States. 

f to feed live- 
inimal units 



DAIRY CATTLE PASTURING COWPEAS IN GEORGIA. 

Fkj. 43.- -A field of eowpt'as planted for Kreen-maniire purposes in a pocan 
orchard In Florida. Afltu* beinj' pastured off, the residue is plowed under 
to enrich the soil, Soybeans, velvet beaus, and peanuts are likewise pas- 
tured off In this manner, mostly by cattle or hogs. 


Peanuts. 

Peanuts have much the same climatic range as cowpeas. They 
are used quite largely for human food in the form of oil, confec- 
tions, and peanut butter, or merely roasted. The crop is, however, 
very important from a forage standpoint. It is estimated that over 
1,000,000 acres were “ ho^ed off ” in 1919, and approximately 300,- 
000 acres cut for hay. Besides these two items there were about 
82,000 tons of peanut meal produced as a by-product of the oil mills. 
This meal is esteemed very highly as a concentrated feed for dairy 
cows. It is estimated that the crop, including the part “hogged 
off,” will furnish sufficient feed to support 295,000 animal units for 
one year. More than 95 per cent of the peanut crop is produced 
in the Southeastern States, including Virginia. 

Velvet Beans. 

The relatively recent development of early maturing varieties of 
velvet beans has done much to extend the region in which this crop 
is grown. The States leading in velvet-bean acreage in 1923 were 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, and Xorth Carolina, in the order named. According to the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture the total for these eight 
States was 2,315,000 acres. The velvet bean is interplanted in 
fields of corn* and Japanese cane very extensively in the above-named 
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States, and the crcy hogged off ” when the beans are ripe. Prob- 
ably 75 per cent of the crop is used for pasture and green manure. 
No other legume appears so well adapted to the climatic conditions 
prevailing in the Gulf States. It produces heavy crops of seed of 
high feeding value, which are particularly free from insect injury 
and but little affected by the moisture and heat that make it so diffi- 
cult to store seed grains in the Southern States. An estimate, based 
on census data, indicates that the velvet bean crop in 1919 was suffi- 
cient to support 204,000 animal units for one year. 

Soybeans. 

The large recent iilci*ease in the acreage of the soybean crop (see 
statistical appendix) seems to indicate that it will become in the near 
future a farm crop of much greater importance in the United States. 
Although used mainly as a forage crop, for which purpose the acre- 
age has grown steadily, there has been a considerable increase in the 
acreage for seed production, especially in the Corn Belt States. In 
some parts of this region the soybean has proved a more protitable 
crop than oats, which it is replacing in many rotations. In the central 
Corn Belt mills aj o now being erected and others eciuipped with ma- 
chinery for extracting oil from soybeans. It seems likely that an ap- 
preciable part of the crop will in the future \k\ used in this way to 
produce oil for human food and industrial purposes. The by-product, 
oil meal, will be used mostly as stock feed. It has been estimated that 
the different products of the soybean crop were sufficient in 1919 
to provide an annual ration for 100,000 animal units. 

Field Beans. 

The straw is the most important part of the field-bean crop used 
for forage, but the cull beans, estimated at 10 per cent of the crop, 
are also used for feed. The bean straw in the New York and Michi- 
gan districts is largely used for feeding sheep. The total contribution 
of the crop to the sustenance of fanii animals is estimated as sufficient 
to support 100,000 animal units for one year. 

Field Peas. 

The field pea can be grown successfully only in a cool climate, and 
its utilization as a summer crop is confined principally to the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes, the Pacific Northwest, and to high 
altitudes in the Rocky Mountain region. It is grown to a limited ex- 
tent as a green manure crop in California and the Gulf States. No 
accurate estimate of the field-pea acreage is possible. It appears, how- 
ever, that there were in 1919 about 233,000 acres harvested for seed 
and about one-fourth that much cut for hay. Wlien grown for hay 
purposes, the field pea is usually seeded in mixture with some small 
grain. It is estimated that field peas furnished sufficient forage to 
support 43,000 animal units in 1919, not taking into consideration that 
small portion of the crop pastured off. 

Vetch. 

There are several kinds of vetches, the most important of which are 
the common or spring vetch and the hairy vetch. The vetches are 

86813 ®— YBK 1923 24 
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ordinariJy seeded with some small grain, such as rye or oats, and are 
cut for hay, plowed under for green manure, or harvested for seed. 
They are grown chiefly on the Jracific coast, around the Great Lakes 
and in the Southeastern States. A much larger acreage of vetch 
would be sown in the United States if the seed were less expensive. 
It is estimated that approximately 30,000 acres of vetch are cut for 
hay annually, and that the product of this acreage will support 9,000 
animal units for one year. 

Rice. 

Rice is essentially a food crop and is only of minor importance as 
a forage producer. Very little of the crop except parts of the mill 
waste, known in the trade as rice bran and rice polish, is fed to ani- 
mals. The census of manufacturers reported 71,492 tons of rice bran 
and 18,099 tons of rice polish produced in 1919. 

Feeding experiments in Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana indicate 
that these rice products can be profitably fed in combination with 
other feeds, but can not be successfully employed as the sole concen- 
trate in a ration. Very often commercial rice bran or polish contains 
as much as 25 per cent of “ grits ” or broken grains. The contribu- 
tion of the rice crop toward the support of our animal population in 
1919 is shown in Table 21. 

Tabt.f: 21. — Rice: Acreage^ produHion, quantity eaten by livestock, and aggre- 
gate feed value in 19 tO, 


Kind of forage. 

Acreage. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Estimated 
quantity 
eaten by 

1 livestock. 

Theoretical 

annual 

ration. 

Animal 
units each 
item would 
theoret- 
ically sup- 
port for one 
year. 

Grain 

Thousands. 

911 

Thousands 

I of tons, 

i 795 

Thousands 
of tons. 

90 

Tons. 

2.85 

Thousands. 

32 

Straw 

'911 

911 

90 

11.00 

8 



Total- - 

» Oil 


1 

40 



i 


* The acreage of straw is Included also in the grain acreage, hence it is omitted from the total. 


Potatoes. 

In years of low prices largo quantities of potatoes are fed to live- 
stock in the United States, but normally only cull potatoes are so 
used. In western Europe, on the other hand, potatoes are an import- 
ant forage. Although the pi’oportion fed to livestock in the United 
States is small, estimated to average about 10 per cent, the large 
quantity produced results in an estimated feed value sufficient to sup’ 
port 40,000 animal units for one year. 

Sweet Potatoes. 

In the Southern States sweet potatoes are a much more important 
crop than potatoes. Although tney are grown primarily for numan 
food, it is estimated that about 20 per cent are fed to livestock. Their 
feeding value is somewhat higher than that of potatoes, so that the 
proportion of the crop fed is estimated to be capable of supporting 
28,000 animal units for one year. 
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Emmer and Spelt. 

The total acreage of emmer and spelt i-eported by the Bureau of 
Census for 1919 was 166,829 and the production was 2,607,868 bushels. 
Practically all the grain, except that required for seeding, and per- 
haps 10 per cent of the straw, were fed to livestock. The crop was 
sufficient to support 25,000 animal units one year, not taking the 
straw into consideration. Most of the emmer and spelt is gi'own 
in the Great Plains region and the Lake States. 

Root Crops. 

Root crops for forage ordinarily include beets or mangels, ruta- 
bagas, turnips, carrots, artichokes, and parsnips. They are grown 
extensively for forage in northern Europe and eastern Canada, but 
are of little importance as forage in the United States. The total 
area of root crops grown for forage in 1919 was only 88,333 acres 
and the production 598,945 tons. This would be sufficient to sup- 
])Oi t about 19,000 animal units for one year. The low place which 
roots occupy in our long list of forage crops is due partly to the 
lack of extensive areas with moist, cool summers, such as prevail in 
northern Europe, and in part to the large amount of hand labor re- 
quired in growing and harvesting. 

Pasturage.'' 

The area of land in the United States used for grazing, excluding 
crop land pastured part of the year, is about 1,055^00,000 acres, or 
55 per cent of the total land area of the country. This is over four 
times the area of crops used for feed, but the total sustenance sup- 
plied by pasturage is somewhat less than that produced by crops, 
riie low productiveness of our pasture land compared with crop land 
is owing in part to the fact that over half is arid grassland and desert 
shrub land too dry for crop production; over one-fifth is forest and 
cut-oyer land, the use of which for pasture is usually less important 
than its use for the production of wood ; and more than one-tenth is 
hilly upland in humid regions, mostly too rough and stony for the 
production of crops (fig. 44). Only a little over one-tenth of the 
total area is improved land in rotation pasture or in permanent 
pasture which could be used for crops. 

This low productiveness is also due to the neglect of pastures which 
has characterized American agriculture since pioneer times. Pasture 
was cheap along the frontier, and was especially abundant on the 
prairies and plains, in which areas most of our agricultural expan- 
sion has occurred during recent decades. This low valuation of 
pastures has persisted among farmers. Recent studies show that 
the gains made by cattle on pasture cost, in general, only one-half 
to one- fourth as much as those made when the animals are fed crops 
(page 412), owing in large part to the low rentals charged for pas- 
turage. 

The neglect of the pastures by American farmers is further shown 
by comparing the carrying capacity of imnroved pastures in the 
humid northeastern portion of the United States with that of the 


Pasturage includes all herbaceous feed gathered directly hr domestic animals. When 
the plants are shrubs or trees the pasturage Is called “ browse. Peed consisting of acorns 
and other nuts that have fallen from forest trees is termed mast.” This term Is also 
extended to Include the berries of palm trees and the seeds of pine trees. 
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pastures in northwestern Europe. Although the average acre-yields 
of the crops in the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, consid- 
ered jointly, are only about a half greater than those in the United 
States, the carrying capacities of the pastures are, apparently, fully 
double the capacities of comparable kinds in the United States.^®. 

Pastures in the United States have not received from the agricul- 
tural scientists the attention they deserve. One would expect that a 
method of land utilization which contributes nearly as much to the 
sustenance of our livestock as all the crops combined would have been 
made the subject of much study and investigation. Although some 
good work has been done, the scientific literature relating to pastures 
is small compared with that concerning crops. 

ESTIMATED AREAS OF HUMID AND ARID GRASSLAND AND FOREST 
PASTURES, IN FARMS AND NOT IN FARMS, UNITED STATES, 1919. 

MILLIONS or ACRES 

0 50 100 150 200 250 300 350 >M0 460 


IMPROVED 

PASTURE IN 

FARMS 

UNIMPROVED 
PASTURE IN 
FARMS 

tOTMen THAN fomesr) 

GRASSLAND AND 
DESERT SHRUB FORAGE 
NOT IN FARMS 

FOREST. CUT-OVER 
AND WOODLAND 
PASTURE IN FARMS 

FOREST, CUT-OVER AND 
WOODLAND PASTURE 
NOT IN FARMS 


Pio. 44. — Although improved pasture in farms occupies a smaller acreage than 
any other class of pasture shown In the graph, it carries about 25,000,000 
animal units during the 6-mouths seasoiiL or nearly one-fourth of the total 
animal units In the United States (see Table 22). Unimproved pasture in 
farms carries another quarter of the livestock for a somewhat longer season 
on the average. Grassland and semi-desert shrub land not In farms includes 
a larger acreage tlian that of both improved and unimproved pasture In 
farms. This class of pastures, however, carries a much smaller number of 
animal units than either of the above classes of farm pasture; but it is 
graz<*d, In general, during a longer season. • The forest and cut-over lands 
used for grazing contribute only about one-tenth of the sustenance supplied 
by all pastures. 

Relegated largely to land too poor or too rough to till, neglected 
commonly by the farmer, often abused by the grazier, ignored by 
most investigators, our permanent pastures, both tame and wild, still 
furnish neany four-tenths and our rotation and temporary pastures 
over one-tenth of all the feed consumed by domestic animals. Pas- 
ture is the key to the profitable utilization of millions of acres of 
semiwaste land now lying idle or unproductive. “ Better pastures ” 
should be made the keynote in the promotion of American agricul- 
tural proOTess. 

ProlbabTy less than 10 per cent of the total pasture area, or about 
100,000,000 acres, is suitable for crops in its present condition and, 
therefore, comparable with crop land in productivity.^* The carry- 



« See next article, The Utilisation of the Land for Oope, Pastures, and Forests, p. 469. 
16 « rpjjQ T^tllization of Our Land for Crops, Pasture, and Forest,” p. 427. 
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ing capacity of this 100,000,000 acres is between 3 and 4 acres per 
animal unit for a 6-months’ season, whereas it required only 2^ acres 
of crops to support an animal unit for six months in 1919. The pas- 
ture land that maybe used for crops often occupies the less productive 
fields. In general, the amount of feed per acre produced by pasture 
is somewhat less than that produced hy crop land of the same quality. 
This conclusion is supported by the figures secured in farm manage- 
ment surveys in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota. The labor required for the maintenance of pasture is, 
of course, very much less than that required for the production of 
crops. 

Area and Carrying Capacity of Certain Classes of Grazing Land. 

Grazing conditions vary according to the type of vegetative cov- 
ering and its use. Open grasslands used exclusively for pasture 
normally have a higher carrying capacity than forest areas, where 


PASTURE AND RANGE LAND IN THE UNITED STATES CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO OWNERSHIP, 1919. 


PRIVATELY OWNED 
PASTURE 



PUBLICLY OWNED 
PASTURE 

(including INDIAN LANDS) 



APPROXIMATELY 

718 MILLION ACRES 


APPROXIMATELY 
337 MILLION ACRES 



Fig. 45. — Over two-thirds of the land used for grazlnj? Is privately owned. Of 
the privately owned grazing land slightly over half is in farms. The 
privately owned land not in farms includes a vast area in the West, belong- 
ing to railroad and lumber companies and to large livestock producers, and a 
smaller area in the ICast of forest and cut-over land used for grazing, belong- 
ing to lumber companies and individuals. Over 40 per cent of the publicly 
owned or admlnistere<l grazing land is in the public domain and 30 per cent 
more is in the national forests. The Indian lauds are not publicly owned, 
but they are administered by a Government agency. 

the trees reduce the growth of forage plants. They also furnish 
more grazing than crop lands pastured in the fall after the crop 
has been harvested. Each kind of pasture varies according to the 
amount of rainfall, the length of growing season, and the soil con- 
ditions. For these reasons it has been helpful in estimating the 
amount of livestock the various types of land will support to classify 
the grazing lands into four general groups: (1) Bmmid grassland, 
(2) semiand and arid grazing land, (3) forest and cut-over pasture 
land, and (4) temporary pastures. These classes in turn have been 
subdivided into various groups based partly on their ownership 
and partly on their productivity (Table 22). 
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Fig. 40. — Althoiii;h pasture hind in farms includes only 86 per cent of the 
total Krazinj^ land of the United States, it carries 60 per cent of the total 
animal units fj^razed (excluding temporary pasture). Improved pasture is 
the mf)at productive. It Includes only 7 per cent of the total pasture area 
(in farms and not in farms), but contributes 25 per cent of the total suste- 
• nance obtained by grazing. Pasture not in farms is almost equally divided 
between publicly owned and privately owned land. Nearly two-thirds of 
each kind is grassland and desert shrub land and one-third is forest and 
woodland. 


The area of privately owned grazing land is more than double 
that of publicly owned (fig. 45), and the number of animal units 
the pfivately owned pastures would maintain for one year is seven- 
eigliths of the total lor all pasture land. Nearly half the privately 
owned pasture land is not in farms, consequently the area of pasture 
not in farms is much greater than that in farms (fig. 46). The aver- 
age carrying capacity per acre of the pasture land in farms, however, 
is nearly double that of the pasture not in farms. The two princijial 



Pio. 47. — The Corn Belt and the Great Plains States contain the largest areas 
of improved pasture. In the Western States a considerable amount of arid 
and semiarld pasture which has been fenced has been included evidently in 
improved land. The proportion of this arid pasture, as shown on the map, 
is onlv a rough estimate. This map and Figure 48 are based on tabulations 
of 1909 census returns, altered to allow for changes since, as indicated by 
tabulations now in progress of the pasture returns of the 1920 census. 
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classes of pasture land in farms are improved and unimproved. The 
distribution by States of these two kinds of pasture is shown in 
Figures 47 and 48. The improved pasture, although it includes only 
about one-fifth of the pasture land in farms, contributes nearly half 
the sustenance suppliea by farm pastures. 


Table 22. — Animal unitn carried hy pafitvre in the United Sitntes.^ 
[Estimated number in the year 1919.] 


Humid grassland : 

Tmprovcti in farms ; 

Unimproved in farms— East 

Unimproved i n farms— West 

Privately owned not in farms 

National forest (alpine) 

Indian reservations 

Other publicly owned 

Total 

Semiarid and arid grazing land: > 

Grassland and dessert shrub— 

T mproved i n farms 

Unimproved i n farms 

Privately owned not in farms 

National forests 

Indian reservations 

Other publicly owned 

Public domain (excluding next item 

and woodland) 

Mohave>Gila Desert 

Pinon-junlper and chaparral woodland 
(including 30,000,(X)0 acres in national 
forests#) 

Total 

Forest and cut-over land: < 

In farms 

Privately owned not in farms 

National forests 

Indian reservations 

State forests 

Total 

Temporary crop land pastures: 

Hay aftermath 

stubble fields^ 

Winter grain fields 

Total 

Total pasture 


Acres. 

Acres per animal 
unit and length 
of season. 

Nmnber 
units c 

Season. 

of animal 
arriwl. 

Year long 
equivalent. 

Thousands. 

60,000 

73.000 

15.000 

70.000 
2,000 

3.000 

8.000 

2^ for 6 months 

5 for 6 months 

10 for 9 months 

10 for 9 months 

6 for 3 months 

8 for 9 months 

10 for 9 months 

Thousands. 

24,000 

14.600 

1,.500 

7,000 

333 

375 

soo 

Thousands. 

12,000 

7,300 

1,125 

5,250 

83 

281 

000 

231,000 



48,608 

26,639 

10,000 

10 for 6 months 

1,000 

500 

142,000 

15 for 9 months 

9,466 

7,100 

146,000 

20 for 9 mouths — 

7,300 

5,475 

14.000 

18 for 6 months 

778 

3S9 

38,000 

38 for year long — 

1,000 

1,000 

27,000 

27 for 8 months 

1,000 

667 

116,000 

55 for 6 months 

2, 109 

1,051 

13.000 

55 for 2 months 

236 

39 

81,000 

50 for 9 months — 

1,620 

1,215 

587,000 


24,609 

17,439 

66,400 

20 for 6 months — 

3,320 

1,660 

98,000- 

25 for 0 montlis 

3,920 

1,960 

6.5,000 

24 forSi months... 

2,708 

1,241 

5,600 

24 for 6 months 

233 

117 

2,000 

25 for 6 months 

80 

40 

237,000 


10,261 

5,018 

24,000 

3 for li months 

8,000 

1,000 

45,000 

5 for 2 months 

9,000 

1,500 

8,000 

5 for 3 months 

1,600 

400 

77,000 


18,600 

2,900 

1,132,000 



» 51,996 




1 These estimates, which are subject to change, are based on 1920 and 1910 census statistics: data supplied 
by the Forest Service, Indian Office, Land Office, and other Federal bureaus; reports of various State 
commissions; and on correspondence with State officials and others. 

# It is estimated that at present about 67,000,000 acres of desert are too dry for grazing, but with the 
development of wells and tanks this area may ultimately bo reduced to about 30,000,000 acres. There 
are also about 20,000,000 acres, mostly in the West, of rocky peaks and rock out-crops unusable for pasture. 

#The remaining 51,000,000 acres of pinon-junipcr and chaparral used for grazing are located in Indian 
reservations, the public domain, and privately owned land in farms and not In farms. These items, as 
given in the table, have been correspondingly reduced. 

* Of the forest, cut-over, and bumed-over land, it is estimated 246,0(X),000 acres arc not pastured. 

® Does not include corn fields pastured off, nor corn stalks grazed, which have been included under 
crops. See Table 13. 

« The forage supplied by pasture is, therefore, almost equal to that supplied by all the crops (Table 12). 
In order that responsibility may be placed for these l:asic estimates, it may be noted that the rations of 
the various crops and crop products, as measured in tons, required (theoretically) to support an animal 
unit for one year, were supimed by Mr. Sheets and Mr. Semple, that the resulting tables of feeding value 
of the crops (Tables 6 to 21) were prepared by Miss Bradshaw imder the joint direction of Mr. Vinall and 
Mr. Baker, and that the estimates of the acreage and carrying capacity of the pastures and range lands 
(Table 22 above) were prepared by Mr. Baker. 


Although the humid grassland pastures include only about one- 
fifth of the total grazing area, the amount of forage supplied by 
them is more than half the total for all pasture and ran^. On the 
other hand, the arid and semiarid grazing lands, although including 
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over half the total pasture and range area, supply only about one- 
third of the total feed ; and the forest and cut-over lands used for 
grazing, which include over- one-fifth of the total grazing area, con- 
tribute only one-tenth of the total feed. Temporary crop-land pas- 
tures, the least important of the four major classes, are none the less 
of great significance; and cost of production studies (page 410) sug- 
gest that the estimates in Table 22 of the extent to which hay and 
grain fields are used for pasture in the fall and winter are probably 
too small. 



F*in. 48. — The Great Plains and Rocky Mountain States contain most of the 
unimproved pasture in farms. Much of this pasture in the Great Plains, 
Rocky Mountain, and Arid Interior regions is arid or semiarid. In the East 
it is mostly upland pastures, often hilly and stony. In the Lake States 
and alonj? the North Pacific coast it is laixely stump land and poorly drained 
land use<l for pasture. The carrying capacity per acre of the humid unim- 
proved pasture in the East averages about three times that of arid unim- 
proved pasture in the West. 


Terms Relating to Pastures. 

The preceding classification of grazing hmd was necessarily de- 
termined in large part by the available statistics, which were tabu- 
lated geogi’aphically. From an agronomic standpoint, the classifi- 
cation is inadeauate, and although statistics are almost wholly lack- 
ing for the following kinds of pasture, it is necessary to I’ecognize 
the distinctions made and define the meaning of the terms used in 
this discussion. 

Definition of Pasture Terms. 


Permanent or long-lay pastures are those covered with perennial 
or self-seeding annual plants, usually both, and are kept in grass 
for a long period of years. In many cases such pastures are seldom 
or never plowed. Rotation or short-lay pastui*es are those sown to 
perennial grasses for one to three years’ lay and then plowed up. 
Temporary pastures are those used for grazing during a few weeks. 
These include miscellaneous crop-land pastures, such as seedling 
pasture, stubble pasture, aftermath pasture, fallow pasture, and crop 
pasture. 

Tame pastures are those composed largely of domesticated grasses. 
Native, wild,. or natural pastures are areas covered wholly or mainly 
with native plants useful for grazing; when extensive, such an area 
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is called a range.” Shrub or brush pastures are those covered 
largely or mainly with shrubs; on such pastures the feed is called 
“ browse^” and the act of feeding, browsing.” A forest or woodland 
pastui^ IS one in which more or less grass and other forage plants 
grow in among trees. A stump or cut-over land pasture is one on 
land which has been deforested, and may or may not be growing a 
new crop of trees. 

Periods and Degree of Grazing. 

(1) Season-long grazing — grazing a pasture continuously during 
the whole season ; if grazed during entire 12 months, then called 
‘‘ yearlong ” grazing. 

(2) Continuous grazing — gi*azing constantly throughout the season. 

(3) Rotation grazing — grazing two or more pastures or areas in 
regular order, with definite resting periods. Tliis method, where 
only two fields are involved, is sometimes called “ alternate ” grazing. 

(4) Intermittent grazing — grazing a pasture now and then, re- 
gardless of definite periods. 

(5) Premature grazing — turning animals on the pasture too early 
in the season, before the ground is firm and before the grasses have 
gained a sufficient start. 

(6) Deferred grazing — ^keeping animals off a pasture until after 
the seed crop is mature, primarily to insure natural reseeding, but 
also in many cases to stimulate vegetative reproduction. 

(7) Season-long resting — no grazing during one whole season, 
and incidentally natural reseeding. 

Of the above, deferred i^azing and season-long resting definitely 
provide for natural re-seeding, while the others do not include such 
provision. 

The above terms relate to the period of grazing. Other terms are 
used mostly to denote the degree of grazing. 

(8) Carrying capacity is the ratio of animals to the unit of area 
that will furnish ample sustenance; thus 1 cow to 2 acres; 3 sheep 
to 1 acre. 

(9) Close or heavy grazing — pasturing as man 3 r animals on a 
given type of pasture as will furnish good feed to the animals and 
at the same time not injure or destroy the plants. 

(10) Overgrazing — grazing which results in the destruction of 
desirable vegetation, sometimes called destructive grazing.” 

(11) Undergrazing or light grazing — pasturing below the carrying 
capacity of the area. In humid regions undergrazing often results in 
pasture deterioration by the ingress of weeds. 

Systems of Grazing. 

In a series of fields or pastures any one of the grazing-period 
methods may be used first on one field and then on another. This 
grazing may be continuous or intermittent, light or heavy, as may 
be desirable. The animals may be all of one kind or of two or more, 
grazed together, or in succession. A definite method of grazing used 
in respect to two or all of these three factors — periods of grazing, 
rate of grazing, and kind or kinds of animals used — may be called a 
grazing system. There are many possible i^stems of grazing and 
there yet remains a great field of investigation to determine the 
best for each type of pasture. 
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Grazing Systems in Different Pasture Regions. 

In the northern humid region the farm animals are usually kept 
on pasture throughout the grazing season or until all the forage has 
been utilized. During the fall months, the regular pastures are 
generally supplemented by giving the livestock the run of various 
farm fields for a month to six weeks. Occasionally, farmers ai'e 
found who move their animals from one pasture to another in order 
that the pastures may be rested for a time, or who change the classes 
of livestock from year to year, as from sheep to cattle. Many 
dairymen have what is termed ‘‘ a night pasture,” where for con- 
venience the cows are allowed to graze and rest during the night. 

In the Southern States, where there are still vast areas of un- 
fenced land, much of the livestock is allowed to run loose throughout 
all or the greater part of the year. In recent years the establishment 
of permanent tame pastures and the growing of special winter 
pasture crops have been increasing. 

In the far Western States, where there are large areas of land usable 
only for grazing purposes, most of the livestock is grazed during 
as much of the year as possible. A number of farmers, especially 
in the semiarid Great Plains region, divide their lands into summer 
and winter pastures. On some of the larger cattle ranches these 
are further subdivided into a number of pastures. They may run 
cows in one pasture, yearlings in another, and the older steers in still 
a third. In some sections tlie more fjrogressive cattlemen also follow 
the practice of using pastures in rotation, whereby given areas are 
grazed for only a definite part of the year. Sometimes one of the 
pastures is held until the grasses have matured a seed crop before 
being grazed. The practice of running more than one class of 
animals on the same pasture is also becoming common, especially 
in Texas. 

Kinds of Pasture. 

The different kinds of pastures are classified, first, according to the 
length of time they are to be used into permanent, rotation, and 
temporary ; second, on the basis of the plants that make up the past- 
urage into tame and wild. 

Permanent Pastures, 

Permanent pastures are most common on land that can not wisely 
be tilled. Such lands include steep hillsides, which erode easily, 
and lands too dry, too wet, too poor, or too remote from markets 
to produce crops profitably. On permanent pastures two types of 

S masses need to be distinguished, as they differ greatly in character : 

u/nch grasses^ those which grow in clumps and have no creeping 
branches; and creeping grasses^ those with horizontal branches either 
on the surface or below the surface. Typical bunch grasses are 
timothy, orchard grass, broom sedge, wire grass, and many of the 
western range grasses (fig. 49). Characteristic creeping pasture 
plants include bluegrass, white clover, Bermuda grass, carpet grass, 
and some of the wild short grasses of the West — notably buffalo 
grass and mesquite grass (fig. 50). Bunch grasses weaken greatly 
under continuous mowing or constant grazing, so that sooner or later 
many of the plants die. Orchard grass and sheep’s fescue appar- 
ently withstand continuous grazing better than the other bunch 
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CATTLE ON BUNCH-GRASS PASTURE IN COLORADO. 

Fk;. 41). — A biinoh-j'iass pasture in one of the valleys of the Fucoiupah^a*' 
National Forest of Colorado. 'I’his illustrates the better class of pastures 
which are found in the luountaiii valleys of the West. They provide much 
of the grazing in the national forests. 

grasses. Tlie creemiig grasses are rarely killed out by heavy con- 
tinuous grazing. Two of the larger creeping grasses, however — 
Johnson grass and quack grass — almost disappear under continuous 
grazing or constant mowing. With creeping grasses or other plants, 
close grazing is the best practice, provided it is not begun tt)o early 
in the spring. Bunch grass pastures must be grazed carefully, as 



A BLUE-GRASS PASTURE IN VIRGINIA. 

Pio. 60. — Blue-grass pastures of .southwest Virginia. The cattle usually graze 
the higher areas and the Acids in the valley arc used for corn and hay. 
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they will not withstand continuous ^razii^ unless it is light or 
moderate up to the time of seed maturing. T^ey may then be grazed 
close or heavy as previously defined. 

Growing with either type of perennial grasses there may be vari- 
ous annuals such as lespedeza, hop clovers, crab grass, wild oats, 
alfilaria, bur clover, and black medick. Annual plants may bo either 
winter annuals, as bur and hop clovers in the South, and alfilaria in 
California, or summer annuals, as lespedeza and crab grass. The 
most valuable annual plants for pasture produce seed even when 
kept closely grazed. Some, indeed, when closely mowed or grazed, 
])roduce creeping brandies, as do the crab grasses. 

Rotation or Short-Lay Pastures. 

Rotation pastures are fields in a cropping system that have been 
sown to perennial grasses. These pastures are most important in the 
Corn Belt and tlie southern portion of the hay and dairying region 
north and east of the Corn Belt. The common rotation in these re- 
gions is corn, oats or wheat, clover and timothy, the last frecpiently 
being pastured for one or two years before being plowed up for corn. 
In New England and eastern New York orchard grass, redtop, and 
the bent grasses partially replace timothy. There are about 140,000,- 
000 acres of crops in these regions, but not all this acreage is in a 
rotation involving pasture. It appears likely that about 30,000,000 
acres in these regions are in rotation pasture, and that theitj are, 
probablp^, 5,000,000 acres in other parts of the United States. This 
total of 35,000,000 acres would include over half of the iini^roved 
humid pasture of the country (see Table 22). 

Temporary Pastures. 

Temporary pastures ai*e very diverse in type and are here consid- 
ered to include various types of crop fields used as j^astures for short 
periods. 

Fallow pastures . — Fallow land is often pastured to keep down 
Aveeds. This practice is common in Oregon and Washington. 

/Seedling pastures . — Fields of young Avheat, rye, oats, clover, etc., 
are frequently grazed for a time in the fall and winter, and in par- 
ticular regions this is regarded as beneficial to the subsequent grain 
or hay crop. The largest acreage of wheat pastured in this way is 
found in Kansas and adjacent states. It is roughly estimated that 
about 8,000,000 acres of winter grain are pastured in this Avay. Some 
plants may be pastured continuously from the seedling stage to ma- 
turity. Thus, iwe is frequently sown Avholly for pasturing during 
the cool part or the year, and Sudan grass is much employed for 
summer pasture. 

Stuhhte pastures . — This term refers to fields other than meadows 
from which the main crop has been harvested and the stubble and 
Aveeds then pastured. This practice is common Avith small grain 
crops, which altogether occupy about 127,000,000 acres. It is esti- 
mated that 45,000,000 acres of small grain fields are pastured after 
liarvest. Tliis figure is largely a guess, but stubble pasture on the 
whole is an important item. 

Aftermath pastures. — Hay meadows are veiy commonly pastured 
in the fall after the hay is cut. The proportion pastured varies in 
different parts of the United States and with the kind of hay, prob- 
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ably over half the wild hay land being pastured and less than one- 
fourth of the alfalfa. It appears safe to assume that one-third of all 
hay land is thus incidentally used for pasture, lliere were nearly 

73.000. 000 acres in hay in 1919, and it is roughly estimated that about 

24.000. 000 acres were pastured. 

Croy 'pastures . — Mature or well-developed crops are often utilized 
by pasturing. Such might be considered either as pasturage or as 
crops. From a statistical standpoint they are here regarded as 
crops and are thus discussed (see p. 340). A considerable propor- 
tion of the cowpeas, velvet beans, soybeans, rape, and peanuts is 
pastured off when green or approaching maturity, but the proportion 
of the acreage is impossible to estimate. 



Fig. 51. — Of the various tame grasses and legumes which form the vegetation 
of permanent tame-grass pastures in the United States, Kentucky blue grass 
constitutes about one-third of the total, while white clover, redtop, Bermuda 
grass, timothy, Canada blue grass, and orchard grass Jointly form 38 per cent. 

The remaining 128 per cent is made up of numerous other plants. Detailed 
statistics not being available, the above ligures represent the best estimates 
of six well-qualified students of the subject. Their estimate is based on 
the assumption that 66 per cent of all the permanent tame pasture is in the 
northern humid region, 15 per cent in the southern, humid region, and 20 
per cent in the West. 

Tame Pastures. 

Tame pastures include all rotation pastures and such permement 
pastures as are composed principally of tame masses. The tame 
pastures of the United States constituted probably three-fourths of 
the improved pasture in farms in 1909, or about 60,000,000 acres, and 
probably a little over one-third of the unimproved pasture (excluding 
woodland pasture), or 40,000,000 acres (fig. 62). The total area in 
1909, therefore, may be roughly estimated at 100,000,000 acres. The 
acreage is probably sdmewhat less to-day, since much improved pas- 
ture which was plowed up for crops during the war has not yet been 
restored to grazing. 
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The principal grasses and other plants which make up these tame 
pastures and their importance are shown in Figure 51. The carrj^- 
ing capacity of some of these pastures is as high as one steer per 
acre for six months. Good bluegrass pasture will carry one steer to 
2.5 acres for six months and furnish considerable feed for two or 
three months longer. For all of the tame pastures it is assumed 
that acres will carry a steer for 6 months. In parts of the East, 
especially in certain more liumid portions, observations and experi- 
ments indicate that the average tame pasture composed of creeping 
grasses is grazed at little more than half of its capacity. The farmer 
fears pasture shortage and hence tends to undergraze his tame pas- 
tures, overlooking the fact that in these regions the grass that is 
allowed to grow tall is never grazed. Tame pastures of creeping 
grasses in this region are seldom “ overgrazed in the sense that 
injury results to the grasses. Indeed, heavy grazing keeps such pas- 
tures in far better condition than does the light grazing ordinarily 
practiced, because such closely grazed grass keeps green and grow- 
ing, whereas if allowed to flower and to seed it becomes dormant. 
Undergrazing is often harmful, too, because it encourages the growth 
of weeds, which tend to kill the grass by shading. With more in- 
telligent management tame pastures of creeping grasses in humid 
or irrigated regions will carry at least 50 per cent more animals and 
the pastures will be improved by such heavier grazing. 

Wild Pastures. 

Native or wild grass pastures cover about 10 times as large an 
acreage as tame-grass pastures and supply fully twice as much sus- 
tenance. They include the forest and cut-over land pastures of the 
more humid portions of the country, the native tail-grass pastures 
of the prairies, the short-grass pastures and range lands of the 
Great Plains and other semiarid portions of the West, the bunch 
grass areas of the western plateaus, foothills, mountains and valleys, 
and the desert-shrub areas of the arid regions (flg. 53). The carrying 
capacity of the best humid prairie pastures along the edge of the 
Corn Belt is as high as that of tame pasture, but in most of the West 
it requires from 10 to 100 acres to maintain one steer during the 
grazing season. Whereas some of the tame- gi’ass pastures of the 
more humid regions of the East are undergrazed and deteriorating 
as a consequence, much of the wild-grass range of the West is over- 
grazed and deteriorating even more rapidly. The problems of pas- 
ture improvement are very different in different portions of the 
United States, consequently it is necessary to consider the pasture 
situation by regions. 

The Pasture Regions. 

From the standpoint of pasture utilization the United States may 
be divided into three main regions and one lesser region : The north- 
ern humid region, the southern humid region, the western range, and 
the Pacific humid region* The first two regions embrace all of the 
humid grassland areas, except the belt along the northern Pacific 
coast, and small scattered areas in the range States. They also in- 
clude two-thirds of the forest and cut-over lands used for grazing* 
The western range region covers practically all of the arid and semi- 
arid grassland and d^ert shrub areas, limited areas of the humid 
grassland, and nearly one-third of the forest and woodland pasture* 
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In the northern humid region the pasture lands are mostly included 
in farms and are used largely to supplement the crop lands. In tlie 
southern humid region, where the livestock industry is, in general, 
not yet highly developed, grazing is largely on unimproved lands, 
considerable areas of which., although privately owned, are open 
range. In the western range country much of the agriculture is 
based on the utilization of the vast areas of grazing lands, largely 
unfenced, and some of which are publicly owned. Pasture lands in 
tlie Pacific humid region are hanaled in much the same manner as 
those of the northern humid region. 

The Northern Humid Region. 

The northern humid region includes practically all lands lying 
north of the Cotton Belt and extending westward to where conditions 



Kkj. 54. — lM‘ntucl\y blu(‘ j^rass is the most important pasture plant in th(‘ 
northern humid rej^ion and is undoubtedly the loadliifr tamo>pasture ^rass 
in the ITnlted States. It Is also important in the valleys of the Pacifie 
humid rej^ion, and occurs in many of tho irrigated pastures and some of the 
mountain meadows of the northern range Stat<*s, wliere its use is incr«>;isiiig. 

become too dry for tlic successful growth of timothy and Kentucky 
bluegrass. For convenience in discussion, the southern boundary 
of Virginia, Kentuckj^, and Missouri may be taken as the dividing 
line on the south, although the region properly includes the south- 
ern Appalachian area in western North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, 
and northern Georgia, also the mountains of nortliwestern Arkansas. 
The 98tli meridian is api^roximately the western boundary. 

The j)aMure grasses. — Originally this region was forested, except 
for the triangular prairie portion extending from central Illinois 
northwestward to North Dakota and southwestward to Oklahoma 
(fig. 53). Interspersed throughout the timbered region were nu- 
merous openings, often the result of Indian occupation, where native 
grasses, such as the lyme grasses and broom sedges, prevailed. In 
the prairie country the dominating grasses were the bluestems, and 
these grasses are still largely used for both hay and pasture in Minne- 
sota and the eastern Dakotas. Nebraska, and Kansas. 

In the forested parts of the region, after the land was cleared of 
timber and converted into farms, various tame grasses became e^ 
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tablished. These introduced grasses have replaced wholly or in 
largo part the native grasses. In this northern region the principal 
introduced grasses are Kentucky bluegrass, white clover, redto}), 
Rhode Island bent, and Canada bluegrass. These introduced plants 
are far superior to the native plants as producers of pasturage, and 
add materially to the average carrying capacity. They are mostly 
of a creeping habit, whereas the native species were bunch grasses. 

Kentuckj^ bluegrass (sometimes called 'SJune grass”) is the load- 
ing tame pasture plant of the region (fig. 54). It tends, however, 
to occupy only the richer soils. White clover stands next to Ken- 
tucky bluegrass in importance. It occurs with more or less fre- 
quency in most bluegrass pastures, although it does not form so 
large a percentage of the total sod. This plant also extends soutli- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico in Louisiana (fig. 55). Redtop fre- 



I'm. no. — Redtop (Including the bent grasses) occupies a prominent place In 
many of the pastures of the northern humid region and the more moun- 
tainous portions of the southern humid region. In west-central Ohio, central 
Indiana and Illinois, and in moat of Iowa, where more than 60 per cent of 
the tame-grass pasture is rotation pasture and where the land has been 
pretty well drained, this grass is not reported as Important in pastures. 
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quently forms the basis for pasture sods on the poorer and undrained 
soils where Kentucky bluegrass does not thrive (fig. 56). In south- 
ern Illinois, on heavy clay soils, redtop tends to dominate. In New 
England, Rhode Island bent is the most abundant grass on the 
poorer lands, where it is generally accompanied by redtop, white 
clover, and hop clover. Canada oluegrass also occupies a promi- 
nent place in many of the poorer areas where conditions are not 
favorable to the growth of Kentucky bluegrass and white clover. 
Orchard grass is important in New England, eastern New York, 
and the southern Appalachians. 

I'he gracing season . — In the northern humid region the grazing 
season varies according to the length of time the gi’ound is free from 
snow, the duration of the growing season, the occurrence of drought, 
and the kind of vegetation. In the northern part the normal sea- 
son is about five months, while in the southern part it lasts nearly 
seven months, the average for the whole region being not far from 
six months (fig. 57). In the western part the pasture season is 



FiiG. .'ll. — Tho average length of grazing season for the entire United States is 
about months. In the hay and dairying region of the North and in those 
parts of the Corn Belt where late summer droughts are frequent and tlie feed 
used up early In the fall the grazing season is less than 6 months. In the 
mountains of the West the grazing season also is mostly under 6 months. 

In the corn and winter wheat belt and on the plateaus of northern Nevada 
and southern Oregon and Idaho the season Is from 6 to 7 months. In 
regions where there are extensive areas of rasture and where the ground is 
fairly free from snow the grazing season lasts from 7 months to a year. 

Along the southern margin of the United States and in most of California 
there is yearlong grazing. 

usually cut short by a dry period in late summer. In many portions 
of the region, especially the western, the grazing season is often ex- 
tended by two to six weeks grazing on the various crop fields. 

Throughout the northern half of this region the cattle are usually 
turned on pasture during the last week in April or the first two weeks 
in May, at which time the grass has attained _a fair growth. In 
the more northern sections many farmers wait until the middle 
of May. In the southern half most of the cattle are turned out 
during the first three weeks in April. Cattle are generally taken 
off pasture during the last week in October or the first week in 
November, except in the western part of the region where they may 
be transferred to other fields early in October and sometimes in 
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September (fig. 58), Where bluegrass pastures are especially 
luxuriant they are frequently grazed until December and even 
January, 

Carrying capacity.— ThQ permanent pastures in this region will 
carry an animal unit for a 6-months’ season on from 1 acre to 5 acres 
or more. The average is probably close to 3 acres. Rotation pas- 
tures will average about 2^ acres per animal unit. In Iowa the 
carrying capacity of rotation pastures, averaging the 350 reports 
for the State, is about 1.7 acres, as against 1.8 for permanent tame- 
grass pastures. In New York and Pennsylvania the figiu^es are 
2.5 as against 2.8. The average carrying capacity of the dominant 
type of pasture is shown in Figure 59. Among the temporary 
pastures, the stubble fields that are pastured will carry apparently 
about 1 animal unit to 5 acres for 6 to 10 weeks, and cornstalk fields 
commonly carry an animal to the acre for nearly a month. The 



SHEEP ON A NEW ENGLAND HILLSIDE PASTURE. 


Fig. 60. — A panturo iu iiorthorn Vermont on which sheep have been grazed for 
several years. It has an excellent stand of blue grass and is comparatively 
free from weeds. > 

aftermath pasture of hay fields may be rou^ly estimated at 3 
acres per animal during a 6 weeks’ period. The forest and cut- 
over land pastures in this region average about 20 acres to the animal 
unit for the 6 to 7 months’ season; the orush-land pastures average a 
somewhat smaller acreage per animal. 

The place of pasture in the agriculture of the region . — In the 
northern humid region forage crops are very important ; and, in gen- 
eral, pasture occupies a secondary position as a source of fe^. The 
region produced in 1919 over two-thirds of the crops fed to livestock 
and over three-fifths of the vegetable food for man harvested in the 
United States. It also possesses about three-fifths of the total animal 
units in the nation. 

With the exception of the forest and cut-over areas of the Lake 
States and some of the more mountainous areas, there is little grazing 
land outside of farms and this is of relatively low carrying capacity. 
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Of the land in farms ahout one-third is in pasture. The relative 
amounts of land in pasture and the kinds of pasture vary greatly 
ithin the region. In the New England States and eastern New 
York, where the area of crop land is relatively small and where much 
of the fanning is based on the production of dairy products, all of 
the rougher lands not covered with timber are utilized as i^asture. 
Some of these pastures are fairly productive (fig. GO), but the ma- 
jority are on rather poor soil or are more or less covered with brush 
and timber. It is probable that these pastures furnish about half 
of the total subsistence of the dairy cows during the six wanner 
months. In the central and southenv Appalachian areas, which in- 
clude southern New York, most of Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia and. parts of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, pastures are also important. In regions accessible to in- 



JACK PINE PLAIN IN MICHIGAN. 

Fio. Gl. — Jjick pine and scrub uak are characit ristio nf the sandy plains ut' 
northern Mlchljran, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. So lonj? as these pine plains 
are subject to flres they are incapable of either forest or pasture improve- 
nn*nt. In their present condition they alTord only very poor firazin«. 


dustrial centers these pastures are largely used by dairy cows, but 
in the more remote sections beef cattle and sheep dominate. In the 
cut-over section of the Lake States much of the pasture is land that 
has not been sufficiently cleared for crop production. In the sandy 
jack-pine areas the pastures are very scanty owing to the poor soil 
(fig. 61). These cut-over lands are not fully utilized as a rule, 
because not enough feed crops are grown to carry the animals 
through the winter. 

In the Corn Belt and in part of the corn and winter wheat region, 
permanent pastures are largely confined to the rougher land or 
shallow soils. The less rolling lands are kept mostly in crops and 
rotation pasture. In the Corn Belt, where large quantities of rough- 
age are available, the hayfields in the rotation system are used for a 
year or two longer as pasture, the livestock being fattened on corn. 
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The Southern Humid Region. 

Nearly all of this area was orig'inally covered vyith timber, and 
over half is still in timber or has been cut over and is growing up to 
brush and trees. As in tlie northern humid region, tJiere wei^e oc- 



Fi( 5. 02.- -Th(‘ principal areas of ent-ovor land available for prnzin^ purposes 
aro in thf‘ piin‘y-woods rcKiona of the south Atlantic and Oulf coastal plain 
and th(' upper Lak<'S rcjilon of Michi^iaii, Wis<*onsiji, and Minnesota. Much 
of this land is sandy, although good soils are also- to bo found. There are 
smaller areas of cut-over land in the Pacific Northwest. 


oasional prairies where broom sedges, panic grasses, and wire grasses 
grew. 

In practically all of this region relatively little attention has been 
gi\t‘n to the development of tame-grass pastures and the production 
of livestock. The farmei’s have clevoted most of their time to the 
growing of cotton, corn, and tobacco. Until recently a large perctml - 
age of them did not even grow sufficient feed for their own work 



Fi«. 8.1.- Bermuda grass Is unquestionably the best summer-pasture grass of 
the Soutli, where it occupies the same relative position as Kentucky blue 
grass in the North. It also occurs In many of the irrigated vallevs of 
California and Arizona. On the best lands ‘it frequently has a cuiTvlng 
cupaelty, between f.osts, of two cows to the acre. 
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animals, much of tlie grain and hay being shipped in from the West- 
Central States. As there was plenty of unimproved land in the liilly 
a l eas, in the swamps, and in the vast areas of forest and cut-over 
lands (fig- b2), the animals were generally able to find sufficient feed 
to maintain tliemselves. The livestock were often given the run of 
the crop lands during the winter months. 



r»4. — rospodcza occiir»i(‘s a prominonl placo as a pasture plant In most of 
tlio Souihoastoi'ii Stales. While it will tjruw on poor soils, it does best on 
rich loams. It is sijn'ndin^ ov<*r a largo area of the southern cut-over 
lands, whoia* it furnishes excellent feed after the wire grass has become 
unpalatable. On the mort' productive valley lands of tho Cotton Holt It is 
.sometimes cut for hay. 

In recent years, e^specially after the- advent of the boll weevil, 
greater interest has been taken in the production of livestock, prin- 
cipally hogs and cattle. This, in turn, has made it necessary to give 
moi'e attention to the growing of feeds and the improvement of 
ptislures. The enactment of laws which prohibit the turning out of 
livestock to range at will has also compelled farmers in many sec- 
tions to improve their pasture lauds. 



Fig. 65. — Carpet grass is becoming one of the most Important pasture grassed 
in the southern humid region. On many soils it has demonstrated its 
ability to crowd out most other grasses. It is common around small towns 
where burning the pastures is not customary and close grazing is practiced. 
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The pasture grasses . — Introduced species have not replaced the 
native grasses in this southern humid region to nearly the extent 
that they have in the northern. However, Bermuda grass, carpet 
grass, lespedeza, Dallis grass, and crab grass are rapidly spreading 
111 the forest and cut-over lands. Most of these introduced grasses 
are destroyed by the annual burning of the forests and poorer pasture 
lands, a common practice in the South, whereas few of the native 
grasses are injured by this practice. Indeed, the purpose of this burn- 
ing is to destroy the unpalatable old growth and to encourage the 
young growth of the native grasses. When the fires are kept out and 
the i^astures closely grazed, carpet grass and lespedeza tend to dis- 
place the native plants, especially on the better soils. However, these 
native grasses, of which broom sedges and wire grasses are the most 
important, still sujiply most of the grazing in the open forests and 



CHARACTERISTIC FLORIDA FLATWOODS RANGE. 

Fig. ()6. — Typical forest raii^e In the lake n‘j?lun of central Florida. The 
lonifleaf pine, palmetto, and wlro-Riass vegetation la characteristic. Cattle, 
hoj;s, and sheep are allowed to run loose throughout the year. Wire grass 
and broom sedge furnishes most of the graTsing. Approximately 10 acres of 
such range arc needed to carry a steer a year. 

other unimproved land, especially during the spring and early sum- 
mer months. 

Although there are comparatively few permanent tame pastures 
in this region, it is not difficult generally to establish such fields, 
except on the very sandy soils. With the increasing interest in live- 
stock production, the acreage of tame pasture will undoubtedly in- 
crease greatly in the next few years. Bermuda grass is the leading 
tame pasture grass and occupies much the same relative place in the 
South that Kentucky bluegrass does in the North (fig. 63). White 
clover (fig. 55), lespedeza (fig. 64), and carpet grass (fig. 65), on 
the better soils are also being used quite commonly in improved 
pastures. 

The grazing season . — The season in the Cotton Belt lasts from 7 
to 12 months, depending on local conditions and practices (fig. 57). 
The period of turning out to pasture is somewhat variable. Those 
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who do not practice yearlong grazing generally turn their animals 
out during the latter half of March or the first week in April (fig. 
58). Usually the animals are allowed to run on pasture until about 
the first of January. In the Gulf coast region, where the growing 
season is long, and where there is a vast extent of grazing land, live- 
stock are generally allowed to run on pasture throughout the year. 

In the Cotton Belt the practice of using unimproved pasture dur- 
ing the summer season generally prevails. However, in the late 
summer and fall, when the native pasture grasses become dry and 
woody, the livestock are frequently turned into fields of corn, often 
mixed with cowpeas or velvet beans, and allowed to graze on the 
cornstalks and legumes after the corn is harvested. Peanuts are 
extensively grown to be pastured off by hogs. Many farmers now 
seed vetch, crimson clover, rye, and winter oats in the fall to serve 
as winter pasture. 

Carrying capacity. — The pastures of the South vary greatly in 
carrying capacity. The “ piney woods,” and, indeed, most of the 
forest and cut-over lands used for pasture, probably average about 
20 acres per animal unit. In the more open woodlands the grazing 
capacity may rise to 10 acres per steer on yearlong range (fig. 66). 
The best Bermuda pasture, on the other hand, will carry as high as 
two animal units to the acre. The carrying capacity of improved 
pastures is in general 2 to 3 acres per animal unit (fig. 59), and of 
the unimproved pastures, mostly forest and cut-over land, 5 to 25 
acres. 

The place of pastures in the agriculture of the region. — Through- 
out the greater part of the South, farm pastures, which are largely 
unimproved, occupy a relatively unimportant place. The vast areas 
of unfenced forest available for grazing, and the greater remunera- 
tion to be derived from growing cotton, have prevented the develop- 
ment of improved pastures. But with the coming of the boll- weevil 
conditions have changed, and undoubtedly improved pastures will 
become more common. The pastures will be supplemented during 
the fall and winter by turning the animals into fields of velvet beans, 
cowpeas, and other forage crops. 

Nevertheless, the forest, cut-over, and other unimproved grazing 
lands will doubtless provide for many years a gi*eater aggregate 
quantity of feed than the improved pastures. There are over 100,- 
000,000 acres of cut-over land in the South, a' large part of which is 
now unproductive and rapidly gi’owing up to brush. The best of 
these lands will undoubtedly be cultivated in time, but as there is 
little demand for new lands at present and as clearing is an expensive 
process, large areas can still be best utilized for grazing, or for 
grazing while timber is becoming established. Even after all the 
lands available for grazing have been developed, there will remain 
large areas of sandy or sterile soils of more value for forest than for 
any other purpose. 

The Pacific Humid Region. 

The Pacific humid region, except for a few prairie districts, was 
originally heavily forested and largely remains so. The more acces- 
sible forests have been and are being cut; but much of this cut-over 
land, owing to the high cost of clearing, is reverting to forest and 
brush, especially the rougher lands. Some, however, is being cleared, 
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jmd pastured meanwhile by cattle, sheep, and goats. Farm land in 
this region, other than forest, constituted only 11 per cent of the 
land area in 1919. 

The general usage of pastures in this region is not greatly different 
from that in the northern humid region. The native prairie grasses, 
mostly lyme grasses, fescues, bluegrasses, bents, and bromes have been 
largely replaced by introduced tame grasses. The most important 
of these grasses from the pasture standpoint are Kentucky bluegrass 
(fig. 54), white clover (fig. 55), Italian and perennial I'ye-grasses, 
\'elvet grass, and the bent gi^asses. Because of the moist, mild cli- 
mate, the grazing season lasts the greater part of the year (fig. 57). 
The improved pastures have a relatively high grazing capacity, the 
best pastures varying from one-half acre to 1^ acres per cow. The 
forest lands used for pasture, on the other hand have, in general, a 
very low grazing value, owing to the dense stand of trees. Most of 
the forest land is not pastured, and some that is pastured has a ca- 
))acity of only one animal unit to 75 or 100 acres. The cut-over lands 
(fig. 62) will carry an animal unit on 25 to 35 acres. 

The Western Range Region. 

The western range region embraces practically all of that part of 
the coiintry west of the 98th meridian, except the humid belt along the 
North Pacific coast. In the eastern part of this region lie the semi- 



A SHORT-GRASS RANGE IN THE MOUNTAINS OP ARIZONA. 

Fig. (i7. — A “ park ’’ (»r open amico lii th« yollow-pine forests of the higher 
plateau region of Arizona. Grama grass and other short grasses prevail, 
although some weeds and browse occur. These parks, which sometimes con- 
tain several hundred acres, are used mostly as summer range for cattle and 
sheep. 

urid Great Plains, a vast expanse of gi-assland. Along the eastern 
edge of the plains tall praine grasses prevail, but the greater part 
of the area is covered by short grasses, notably grama grass in the 
northern part, buffalo grass in the central plains, and mesquite grass 
south of the Red River. In the Rocky Mountains and other nigh 
mountain areas, where there is adequate moisture, forests and wood- 
lands occupy much of the area. Scattered throughout these forests 
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are numerous parks or open places, which arc covered with grasses 
and other herbaceous plants that fumish excellent summer grazing. 

Between the Rocky and the Sierra-Cascade mountains is an arid 
intermountain region consisting mostly of high plateaus and basins, 
both cut through by narrow river valleys. Sage brush is the char- 
acteristic vegetation of the northern and central portions of this inter- 
mountain region, and creosote bush and cacti of the southern portion 
(fig. 53). The Columbia Basin is almost encircled by forested moun- 
tains. The Blue Mountains of eastern Oregon nearly cut off the 
Columbia Basin from the Great Basin to the south. On the higher 
plateaus of the Columbia Basin and on the foothills of the moun- 
tains to the north, east, and west of the Great Basin, the pasturage 
is largely bunch wheat grass. On the plateaus of western New 
Mexico and northern Arizona, short-grass vegetation prevails, mostly 
grama in the northern and mesquite grass in the southern poi'tions 
(tig. 67). . ^ 

The valleys of California, like the moister poitions of the Columbia 
Ihisin, were originally covered with a bunch-grass vegetation. These 
native grasses were early overgrazed and largely destroyed. They 
have been replaci‘d by annual grasses and otlier plants introduced 



DRY FOOTHILL RANGE IN UTAH. 

Fni. (IS. — One* (>f the luiinorous snuill vallt*ys <>f Utali. These* an* best utilized 
in the nroduetion of hay and other crops that are ted in winter to the live- 
stock usin^ the surrounding ranj^e. The loothills lurnish spring and tall 
grazing for the animals, and the hlj;her mountain areas provide summer 
grazing. 


from Kurope, especially from the Mediterranean region. In the Ca^ 
cade and Sierra Nevada Mountains, the highlands are covered with 
timber with numerous grassy parks intervening and alpine meadows 
above timber line. In the north, the eastern foothills of these moun- 
tains are coveiTd largely with the bunch wheat grasses, but in the 
south both slopes at the lower levels are largely covered with thickets 
of woody shrubs, called chaparral. 
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The grazing semon. — In the {greater part of this reffion the live- 
stock are grazed for as much of the year as possible, and the animals 
may travel many miles in ^oing* from one grazing ground to an- 



Mqpted from map prepared by Albert F. Potter, U.S. Forest Service 


^ ‘nr varipty of climatic and soil conditions oxlatlna In the 

Western States resnlts In very decided differences In the ptirtble erazine 
seasons as well a^s the character and value of the herbaSP^ The *hfch?f 
mountains furnish from 3 to 6 months of exceUent gracing In summer 
(when the ground Is free from snow). .Mthough the fimthllls and nlfteaiT 
arous are available for gruzin;^ most of the year the extent nf thn 
not suffleient generam- *^0 cu?ry the animal^ grazl„g”p^„‘ thesXmTfor 
more than six to eight months without a change of pasture, except on the 
Bouth.TU range. The desert or winter ranges, becausJ of lack of water arl 
.ovHllubJe to livestock, principally sheep, oiilv during the winter men 
Some of the Arlzona-rallfornla desert ri^lon Is, bwaule of a lacrof Zte?' 

'« fed 
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other. During the summer months much of the livestock is grazed 
in the mountains; the spring and fall months will find them in the 
foothills and higher plateau areas, and in winter many of them will 
be on the desert or semi-desert lands, in the irrigated districts, and on 
the stubble fields of the dry-farming areas. In areas where there is 
insufficient winter range, the animals are often fed for a period of 
from three to five months (fig. 68). 

The time of the year that a given range area is grazed depends 
largely on when it is available for use and partly on the general 
system of livestock production followed. In general, the western 
range country may be subdivided according to the season of its availa- 
bility as (1) summer range; (2) yearlong range, and (3) winter 
range (fig. 69). . 



A MOUNTAIN MEADOW IN CALIFORNIA. 

Fig. 70. — A typical mountain meadow (altitude 7,000 feet) In the Sierra 
Nevada. The meadow^) and surrounding open-timber ureas furnish excellent 
summer grazing for cattle. The top of the ridge in the background is 
better adapted to sheep. 

Summer range , — The suiiiiiier ranges ai*e mostly in the mountains 
and, because of the shortness of the growing season, are available 
only during the warmer months (fig. 70). The grazing season 
varies from approximately three months in some of the higher alti- 
tudes in the northern range States to about six months in the moun- 
tains of the Southwest. Most of these lands are in the national 
forests, although some summer grazing is obtained in forest areas 
belonging to lumber companies and others. 

Yearlong range . — The yearlong ranges ” are those areas where 
grazing can be carried on during practically the entire year. Most 
of the yearlong ranges are covered with grass, and in the northern 
range States are fairly free from trees and brush. A large portion 
of the less rolling yearlong range in the northern Great Plains and 
Columbia Basin, where there is sufficient rainfall for the growing 
of crops, has in recent years been converted into farms. 
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In the semiarid Great IMains region the grazing season is now 
largely dependent on the farm practice. Formerly yearlong grazing 
prevailed throughout the rc'gion. The rapid settlement of much of 
this region in recent years has so greatly reduced the area available 
for pasture that it has generally^ become necessary to shorten the 
pasture season and resort to winter feeding. A ranchman who is 
primarily engaged in the production of livestock and who has ex- 
tensive pasture lands will graze his animals throughout the greater 
part of the year and, except in unusually severe winters, will give 
them comparatively little supplemental feed. Under such circum- 
stances the raifge is frequently divided into summer and winter pas- 
tures. On the other hand, a small farmer with a limited acreage 
and with only a small number of animals seldom has sufficient ims- 
till age to last longer than six to eight months. 



A TYPICAL SAGE-BRUSH RANGE. 

Khj. 71.— Ch.-iinctoristio sn^xe-brush of soiithoa stern Ore;;on. Althoimh 

such lands can Im* ^^razed the year nuind, they are now, because ot* insulll- 
ciciit ran^'c, mostly used durluj? the spriiiu: and fall months. I-'roni ot) to IbO 
acri's of such ran^e are needed to carry a cow a year. 


In the northern i^ortioii of the Great Basin the range, although 
it can generally be grazed throughout the greater part of the year, 
is now so restricted in area that it will carry only a part of the 
total livestock. For this reason it is generally reserved for spring 
and fall grazing, and serves to a large extent as an intermediate 
range for animals traveling between the summer range and the 
winter range or feed lots (fig. 71). 

In the southern range States, where conditions are generally too 
arid for farming, there are still large areas of yearlong range (fig. 
72). Here, however, it is often customarv to use the higher levels 
during the warmer season, and the lower levels in winter. The dis- 
tance traveled from one to the other is comparatively short, fre- 
quently being only a few miles. 
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Winter range. — Tl»e winter ranges are restricted mostly to the 
valleys and basins of the interinonntain and southern range States, 
where the rainfall is light and where water or snow is available for 
livestock only during the winter months. The vegetation in such 
areas consists largely of shrubs and weedy annuals, many of which 
are not relished by cattle but are readily grazed by sheep. In the 
more northern desert areas the winter ranges arc available for a 
4- or 5-months’ period, whereas in the Mohave-Gila desert the graz- 
ing period is usually restricted to a few weeks in the late winter 
and early spring. In case the spring rains fail, these latter areas 
are usually unavailable. 

In the irrigated and dry-farming districts, nuicli late fall and 
early winter grazing is obtained by giving the a)umals the run of 
stubble fields, tlic aftermath of hay fields, especiaJly alfalfa, and by 
j)asturing them on marshy lands. In fact, in California many of 
the sheep get their entile winter subsistence liy grazing on crop lands 
after harvest, or in orchards and vineyaids. 



SEMI-DESERT RANGE IN ARIZONA. 

Fig. 72. — Semi-desert grassland ranj;e with considerable browse. The grasses 
art* mostly perennials that cure standing and the browse plants are usable 
at any time. Such lands are best used as yearlong range for cattle, though 
they are sometimes used temporarily for sheep when the atljaoent desert 
range falls. 

Carrying capacity , — Owing to the very diverse moisture and tem- 
perature conditions, the carrying capacity varies widely in different 
parts of the range region. It is shown in a general way in Figure 
59, and is summarized for some of the more important grazing dis- 
tricts in Table 23. This table also indicates briefly the character of 
the pasture and duration of the grazing season. 

26 
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Table 23. — Character of forage and estimated capacity of the western grazing 

areas of the United States. 


Areas. 

Chief forages. 

Length 

ofseason. 

Area to 
support 
a cow. 

Nortb(‘rn (Ireat Plains 

Orama, buffalo, needle, and wheal grasses 

Months. 

5 to 10 

Acres. 

10 to 30 

Southern (IroAt Plains 

Orama^ buffalo, blucstom, beard, and mosquito 

1 8 to 12 

15 to 35 

Black Hills 

gras.ses: scrub oaks. 

(Irama, buffalo, and bluestem grasses 

3 to 5 

25 to 30 

Central Itocky Mountains 

Blue, fescue, wheat, brome, and rodtop grasses; 

3 to 6 

15 to 25 

New Mexico-Arizona mountains.. 

Baltic rush; and '‘weeds. * 
drama, fescue, beard, and wheat grasses; scrub 

5 to 8 

12 to 25 

West-central Montana foot hills 

oak , mountain mahogany. 

Fescue, wheat, blue June, porcupine, brome. 

r> to 7 

15 to 30 

and high plains. 

Northern Rocky Mountains 

and grama gra.sses. 

Pine, wheat, Dlue, brome, and fescue gra.sses. . . . 

3 to 6 

20 to 150 

Central Idaho 

Pine, whcAt, brome, fescue, and blue grasses. . . . 

3 to 7 

25 to 30 

Wasatch, Uinta, aud Wyoming 

Wheat , porcupine. fe.scuc, and blue grasses ; blue- 
bells and otner ''weeds;** i browse. 

Wheat, blue, and fescue grasses; sagebrush, 

3 to 7 

8 to 25 

Mountains. 

Northeastern Nevada, southern 

I 1 to 8 

35 to 40 

Idaho, and central Oregon. 
East-central Nevada mountains. . 

shadscalc, greasewood. 

Wheat, blue, and fescue masses: browse 

Salt grasses; sagebrush, ^ladscale, greasewood. . . 

Salt, grama, three-awn, and annual grasses; 
annual “wee<ls:** i sagebrush, winter fat, 
greasewood, shadscale, mesquite, palo verde, 
cacti. 

Grama, tobosa, gallcta, three-awn, muldcnbergia. 

* 4 to 6 

25 to 50 

Wyoming semideserts 

2 to 6 

35 to 100 

Utah, Nev ada, Arizona deserts. . . 

2 to 5 

50 to 150 

Now Mexico-Arizona foothills and 1 

4 to 12 

15 to 75 

basins. 

San Luis Valiev of Colorado 

and salt grasses; sagebrush, shinnery, and 
other browse. 

Blue, salt, and fescue grasses: Baltic rush; sage- 

7 to 9 

30 to 40 

Utah foothills and valleys 

brush 

Wheat, porcupine, and June grasses: sagebrush.. 

to 7 

20 to 30 

Nevada semidoserts 

Salt, and lymo grasses; greasewood, shadscale, 
sagebrush. 

Fescue, wheat, and lyme grasses; sagebrush 

1 to 4 

75 to 150 

Southcasterr Oregon and Snake 

2 to 5 

50 to 100 

River plains. 

Columbia River Basin 

Blue, fescue, wheat, lyme, and salt grasses; sage- 

7 to 9 

10 to 50 

Eastern California mountains 

brush. groaswood. 

Short, blue, wheat, needle, oat, and brome 

3 to 6 

15 to 35 

Western Oregon mountains 

grasses; deerbrush and other browse. 

Fescue, brome, wlu'at, pine, and bent grasses; 

3 to 7 

30 to 100 

Southwestern California moun- 

deerbrush and other browse. 

Deerbrush and other browse 

6 to 12 

40 to ftO 

tains. 

California, and southwestern 

Browse; "wecds”;i annuals, including wild oat, 
rye, brome, barley, and fescue grassi s; bur and 
wild do . ers; allllaria. 

ft to 8 

15 to 50 

Oregon foothills and valleys. 




1 On the range ‘'weeds’^ refers to Toisccllaneous herbaceous plants. 


Improvement of Methods in the Western Range Region. 

While the western range lands include over half of the grazing 
lands of the United States, they support at present only about one- 
third of the total livestock carried on pasture. This is largely owing 
to the prevailing arid conditions, but also much of the range land 
has been overgrazed and Rs carrying capacity greatly reduced. 
The experience of numerous ranchmen and the work of State and 
Federal investigators prove that these lands can be restored to their 
original carrying capacity and be thus maintained. Tlie methods that 
have proved most effective deserve mention. 

Avoidance of premature grazing.— Tlaei keeping of livestock from 
the range until the grass has had a chance to get a fair growth will 
tend to increase its total carrying capacity. On the national forests, 
the prevention of premature grazing has nad much to do with range 
improvement. 

Prevention of over grazing . — Not only is too close grazing harm- 
ful to the range, but it is usually reflected in the lack of gains made 
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by the animals. However, a pasture on which stock cattle are run 
can be slightly overgrazed without causing any appreciable effect on 
the animals. Whether a range is being overgrazed can generally be 
determined by watching the gradual disappearance of the grasses 
and their replacement by less desirable vegetation. Kecent experi- 
ments with range pastures at Mandan, N. pak., composed largely of 
grama grasses and needle grasses, lead to the conclusion that from 
15 to 25 per cent of the foliage covering should remain on this type 
of pasture at the close of the season, if overgrazing is to be pre- 
vented. This conclusion applies also to ranges farther we^st covered 
with perennial bunch grasses. 

Deferred grazing.— On some tyj)es of grasslands, notably in the 
mountains, the use - of deferred grazing methods have resulted in 
great improvement. Tlie plan is to permit the desirable grasses on 
a portion of the range to mature seed before grazing is commenced. 
Thus, quantities of seed are scattered and to some extent trampled 
into the soil. 

Rotation grazing. — In the improvement of ranges it is a desirable 
practice to graze a series of pastures in a regular succession, leaving 
each year one field for deferred grazing. This method gives the 
grasses and other forage plants a better chance to reestablish them- 
selves. Usually it is only necessary to defer the grazing on any 
particular area once in three years in order to maintain the stand 
of desirable plants. Sometimes it is desirable to use the same field 
for deferred gazing two years in succession. 

Grazing wtth two or more kinds of animals. — Two or more kinds 
of animals are often used on the same range, either at the same 
time or in succession. In Texas it has been found on many ranches 
that a certain number of sheep and goats can be run in addition 
to the cattle without decreasing the number of cattle; in fact, in some 
instances the carrying capacity for the cattle has been slight^ in- 
creased. On such ranges the sheep prefer the weedy plants that the 
cattle do not care for and prevent these plants from encroaching on 
the grasses. On some of the Texas ranges where there is much 
browse which neither sheep nor cattle relish, the addition of goats 
has been helpful in keeping the oaks and mesquite from crowd- 
ing out the grasses. 

Improved methods of grazing sheep. — An important step in im- 
proving ranges where sheep are run is to avoid naving the animals 
“ bed down ” in the same place for more than two or three nights 
in succession. The constant traveling l)etween the bed grounds and 
the grazing areas results in the destruction of much vegetation 
through trampling. It has also been found that sheep do much bet- 
ter and that less damage is done to the vegetation where, instead of 
being “ close herded,” they are allowed to scatter while grazing. In 
Texas it has been found that nearly twice as many sheep can be car- 
ried on the same area when they are allowed to run lose in fenced pas- 
tures than under the herding system. 

Development of watering places. — ^The development of well-located 
and adequate watering places is important. Without plenty of water 
Avithin a reasonable distance animals can not make satisfactory gains. 
The watering places should be so distributed, if possible, that' cattle 
do not travd much over 2 miles in going to water, and in a very 
rough country not much over half a mile. Frequent watering places 
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aid also in preventing the formation of trails, which in time form 
rain channels and may lead to erosion. Well-located watering places 
are helpful also in opening up areas that were formerly but little 
grazed. 

Proper distribution of salt . — On cattle ranges much can be done in 
equalizing the grazing by placing salt at suitable distances from the 
watering places and in such localitie^s as to draw the cattle away 
from the heavily grazed areas to those only lightly grazed. Systems 
of salting have been found to be an excellent means of regulating 
grazing on unfenced ranges. 

Building trails . — The grazing capacity of many ranges can be in- 
creased by building trails in rough country or through timber to 
open up numerous small areas which, because of their inaccessibility, 
are little grazed. Many stockmen have found that it is profitable to 
build trails which save the energy of the animals and prevent tram- 
pling of the vegetation. 

The importance of introduced range plants . — The idea has often 
been expre^ssed that better pasture plants can be found that will 
thrive in the different section of the western range country. Judg- 
ing from what has happened in other parts of the countiy there are 
reasons for the belief that properly chosen introduced plants will 
greatly increase the carrying capacity of the range lands. In the 
northeast quarter of the United States the pastures are entirely made 
up of introduced grasses — ^Wuegrass, white clover, redtop, timothy, 
etc. — all from Europe and all so aggressive that the native vegetation 
can not compete. In the South, Bermuda grass, carpet grass, lespedezai 
Johnson grass, Dallis grass, and others have been of similar impor- 
tance. In California 80 per bent of the lowland forage is now pro- 
duced by introduced plants mainly from the Mediterranean region, 
such as wild oats, bur clover, wild barleys, alfilaria, and many others, 
all introduced by chance. Many of these plants are now spreading in 
the Columbia River Basin. It is true that some plants introduced 
by chance in each region are undesirable. However, by using proper 
precautions it is not likely that undesirable plants will be introduced. 

Important results may be obtained in the range region by intro- 
ducing desirable plants from regions with similar climatic conditions. 
For the most of our range lands the source is central Asia, from 
whence came alfalfa and sweet clover, the two most valuable forage 
plants of the West; also Russian thistle, rosy saltbush, and tumbling 
mustard, which have spread of their own accord over large areas 
of the ranges in less than 10 years. These last three plants are not 
particularly desirable, but there can be little question that excellent 
forage plants which will spread with comparable vigor can be found 
by intelligent search. There is every reason to expect that desirable 
wild range plants from central Asia will add as much wealth to the 
West as did alfalfa, the great cultivated forage from the same region. 
One of these, crested wheat grass., is already giving very promising 
results. 

Seeding with tame-pasture plants . — The cultivated grasses and 
legumes now in use in this country are not adapted to the greater 
portion of the western range country. Excepting in the more humid 
areas, most of the seeding experiments have yielded poor results. The 
cheapest and ‘apparently the best method of reseeding with native 
grasses is by the method of deferred grazing. In many of the 
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Fid. 7H. — I'rairle dojja and Ki*ound sqiiirrrls llio more vnluablo frraases 

throughout tho area in which they occur. Where they are numerous 
pasturage Is commonly r(Mluc<‘d from 10 to 25 per cent and at times the 
torage value of Infested land is entirely dest roved. Organized communitv 
campaigns have proven effective in destroying these animals and have 
resulted in marked betterment of the range. 


mountain meadows, however, the conditions are very favorable for 
such jdants as blueffruss, redtop, (he fescues, and wliite clover, and 
it is highly probable that these plants will eventually become im- 
portant in such areas. 

Elbnination of rodent ». — In increasing the caiTying capacity of the 
range, much can be accomplished by the destruction of the various 
I'odents, particularly prairie dogs, ground squirrels, jack rabbits, 
pocket gophers, and mice. Prairie dogs and ground squirrels select 
(he richer valley and bench lands, and are dii’ect competitors with 
livestock for the use of the more palatable and nutritious forage 
(fig. 73). Prairie dogs often destroy the grass roots and denude 



Fig. 74 . — Jack rabbits often become exces.slvely numerous over great areas and 
destroy much growing forage. As many as 10,000 are sometimes killed in 
a single organized drive. Pocket gophers greatly reduce the quantity of feed 
available by burrowing under ground, eating and breaking off grass roots, 
thus injuring the stand ; and by piling up mounds of dirt which cover 
considerable areas of grass. They frequently so undermine the ground that 
the trampling of the burrows by livestock causes permanent injury to the 
range. 
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the lands, rendering them barren wastes occupied only by plants of 
little or no forage value and subjecting them to permanent damage 
by erosion. Their constant migrations into new feeding grounds 
result in the establishment of new towns and the extension of their 
devastation. Ground squirrels, because of their greater numbers and 
more general distribution (fig. 73), consume even larger quantities 
of grass. 

Jack rabbits, which inhabit most of the range country (fig. 74), 
also subsist largely on the grasses. Their numbers fluctuate greatly 
from time to time, and consequently the amount of damage caused by 
them. Meadow mice and pocket gophers also destroy grass, anil 
when numerous the gopher burrows interfere seriously with handl- 
ing the livestock. 

Effective and economical methods for poisoning and otherwise de- 
stroying these pests have been worked out, and extensive poisoning 
campaigns inaugurated in recent years in nearly all of the range 
States. These are conducted by the United States Department of 
Agriculture (Biological Survey) in cooperation with the various 
State agencies and organizations of stockmen and farmers. Several 
million acres of grazing land have been freed of rodents, and a 
marked increase in forage production has resulted. In Arizona a 3- 
year united effort on the part of over 800 stockmen cooperating with 
the Biological Survey to exterminate ptairie dogs, was entirely suc- 
cessful, an area 120 miles long and from 10 to 20 miles wide being 
wholly freed of this pest. 

The elimination of predatory animidn mid wild horses, — It is esti- 
mated that predatory animals, until recent years, took an annual 
toll of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 worth of livestock on the western 
ranges. The Department of Agriculture (Biological Survey) is now 
cooperating with State and county officials and livestock associations 
in the destruction of these wild animals, approximately 500,000 having 
been destroyed since 1915 (see page 265 of preceding article, The 
Sheep Industry”). The destruction of the large numbers of wild 
and practically worthless horses, which on some areas number thou- 
sands, would also increase the capacity of the range in many dis- 
tricts. Their presence not only decreases the number of valuable 
livestock, but they are an actual source of injury to the range. In 
many instances they are so wild and the country is so rou^ that 
it is impossible to round them up or remove them. Even if rounded 
up they have no commercial value, except for fertilizer or for poultry 
feed. 

The elimination and avoidance of poisonous plants, — Poisonous 
plants cause heavy loss among western livestock, especially sheep and 
cattle. These losses are much more prevalent on the western ranges 
than on eastern pastures, because the animals graze in large herds 
and the plants sometimes grow in dense masses. It is important that 
livestock producers be able to recognize the poisonous plants, in 
order that so far as possible they may prevent their animals from 
grazing upon them. The most important are the death camases, 
milkweeds, larkspurs, and locoes. 

Some of the milkweeds, which are rather widely distributed (fig. 
75), are exceedingly poisonous. They kill not only sheep, but also 
many cattle and some horses. Larkspurs, which grow on all of the 
mountain ranges of the West, as well as in some of the Eastern 
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Fig. 75. — Asclepias pumila, . <jaliodeft, and . 1 . mvxirana arc 'ill whorled milk- 
woods. The A. pumila ki'ows in the (ireat Plaius region and doos com- 
paratively little harm. The A. galioidra, the worst of the vvhorled milk 
weeds, is confined to the Southwestern States, while .4. mexienna is limited 
to Nevada and the Pacific Coast States. A. enorarpa, the woolly-pod milk- 
weed, is a broad-leafed milkweed of a specially danKcrons character and is 
limited to the coastal region of California. These milkweeds ar(‘ especially 
d(*structive to sheep. 

States (fig 76), are the most dreaded by cattlemen of all of the 
poison plants. There are several kinds, but apparently all are pois 
onous. As cattle must eat about 3 per cent of their weight in order 
to be poisoned by these plants, scattered patches of larkspur do little 
liarin. The plants sometimes grow in canyons in thick masses, and 
it is when hungry cattle drift into these places that heavy losses 
occur. The destruction of the>sc large j^atches helps greatly to lessen 
losses. The saving of cattle resulting from the cfestruction of large 
patches of these plants in the national forests has much more than 
paid for the work involved. It is not feasible wholly to exterminate 



Fig. 76. — The locoes, larkspurs, and death camases are widely distributed in 
the western half of the United States. The death camases are particularly 
characteristic of the foothill regions. The larkspurs are largely mountain 
plants and are distributed over practically all of the western mountain 
regions and to a limited extent in the East. The locoes, which may be 
considered as the most destructive of all stock-poisoning plants, are charac- 
teristic of the Great Plains region. 
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larkspur, but the danger from it can be greatly lessened. As horses 
and ^eep are not poisoned by larkspur some of the infested ranges 
can be used by these animals. 

The locoes, which have perhaps caused more losses than all the 
other poisonous plants combined, are widely scattered throughout the 
Great Plains country (fig. 76). Of the several different species, the 
white loco or rattle weed, the purple or woolly loco, and the blue 
loco are the most important. Much of the area where these plants 
occur has been taken up for farming purposes within the last few 
years, and the losses though still large are much less than for- 
merly. Tt has been shown to be profitable to dig out the loco plants 
in inclosed pastures, but there is no feasible method of controlling 
loco trouble on the open range. 

Not only is it important to know which plants are poisonous, but 
also that, generally speaking, the greatest losses usually occur at 
times of feed shortage. Losses seldom occur when the animals 
have sufficient good pasturage. 

Control of Grazing Lands in the Western Range Region. 

The majority of livestock producers in the northern half of the 
range counti'y now oAvn or lease the greater part of their grazing 
land^s. During the past 20 or more years they have purchased largo 
areas of railroad lands and patented homesteads. They have also 
leased considerable areas of State, Indian, and lumber company 
lands. A large proportion of the stockmen depend on running as 
many as possible of their cattle and sheep on the national forests 
during the summer months. Those who have access to the un- 
restricted public domain usually try to use these lands for a part 
of the year. As there is generally insufficient range for all, a large 
number of them now depend on feeding their animals for from 
three to five months of the winter. 

In the southern range States (excluding Texas, where all the 
lands are privately owned) the percentage of land owned by live- 
stock producers is considerably less. This is owing largely to the 
greater aridity of the land, so that the inducement for homesteading 
has been less. It is also partly because much of the land is too 
unproductive to justify any great expenditure in acquiring control 
of it. However, the majority of the producers own, in addition to 
a headquarters ranch, at least sufficient land on which water can. 
be developed, so that they can control the remaining range. Many 
of these men lease large areas of railroad, State, and Indian lands. 
A large number of them depend on grazing a part of their stock on 
the national forests for at least a part of the year. They also 
use considerable areas of the remaining free range. For the most 
part tlxey do not use supplemental feeds, except during periods of 
severe drought. 

Control of the Federal, State, and Indian Lands. 

About half of the western grazing lands are publicly owned or 
controlled. These may be classified according to their control, as 
State lands, Indian lands, national forests, and unreserved, unap- 
propriated public domain. 
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State lands . — The State lands are areas ceded by the Federal 
Government to the States for various purposes and are generally 
scattered in small tracts throughout the entire region. Tnose not 
suitable for farming purposes are generally leased for a term of 
years by stockmen. 

Indian lands . — Much of the land lying within the Indian reserva- 
tions that is not suitable for farming purposes, or is not used by 
the Indians, is leased to cattle and sheep men, usually in large 
tracts. In order to prevent overgrazing, the leases usually specify 
the number of stock that are to be grazed. 

The nationul forests . — The national forests occupy about 133,000,- 
000 acres of the western range region. Of this it is estimated that 
about 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 acres furnish more or less grazing. 
These forests were primarily established for the maintenance of a 
supply of timber and to protect the fbrest cover which regulates 
the flow of streams. Grazing as well as all other uses of the forests 
must of necessity be subservient to these two fundamental needs. 
However, their use for grazing purposes is now very important to 
the. livestock industry, as nearly two-thirds of the grazing lands 
that can be used only in the summer in the 11 far Western States lie 
within these areas (fig. 77). 

As the number of livestock listed in apt)lications for the use of 
these grazing lands is much in excess of the number of animals that 
can be supported, and in order that farmers and graziers may have 
opportunity to use tlie range in proportion to their needs, it has been 
necessary to establish certain restrictions. Preference is given to 
United States citizens who own and reside on improved ranch prop- 
erty which is dependent on the national forests, and who own stock 
within certain exemption limits. These exemption limits vary ac- 
cording to the district. Maximum limits are also established, which, 
in general, are 400 cattle and 2,500 to 4,000 sheep in the Northwest, 
and usually 2,000 cattle or 8,000 sheep in the Southwest. Second 
choice is given to prior users who do not own improved ranch prop- 
erty, and persons owning such property who own stock in excess of 
the established exemption limit. These are largely men whose main 
source of income is from livestock. 

Tlie grazing permits are granted for periods of one or five years 
for a definite number of animals, which are, so far as possible, as- 
signed to definite areas. In general the fees charged are less than 
those charged for the use of similar pasturage in the immediate vi- 
cinity. 

Public domain . — This area now includes 180,000,000 acres, located 
mostly in the Arid Intermountain Region and in the Southwest. 
These unappropriated lands have a rather low carrying capacity, as 
the best estimates indicate that at the present time 55 acres of such 
land, on the average, are needed to carry a steer for six months. 
These lands have been subjected to years of misuse until they have 
deteriorated greatly in carrying capacity. 

One of the important problems connected with the better utiliza- 
tion of the western ranges is that of the control of the remain- 
ing ‘‘ unappropriated and unreserved ” public domain. It is essen- 
tial that, with a steady growing population, such areas instead of being 
destroyed, sKould ultimately be developed to their highest carrying 
capacity. It is also equally important that the present users, many 
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of whom are in a precarious fiimncial condition, be given some legal 
means of control over these lands and thus promote the stabilization 
of the industry. Under existing conditions they are unable to do this, 
for any regulations they may attempt among themselves are inef- 
fective, as they can not be enforced. 

Practically all of this land can be used only as grazing land, and 
because of its low grazing capacity it must be used in large units. 
There are, however, no laws that will permit the use of these graz- 
ing lands, either permanently or temporarily, by the stockmen in 
areas sufficiently large to make their use profitable. AssociatecI 
with these public lands in the belts included in the railroad grants 
are similar grazing lands owned in alternate sections that have 
passed to private ownership. These are subjected to the same low 
standard of management as the uncontrolled public lands because 
of the lack of properly designed legislation. 

Livestock producers and sciimtific investigators are in agreement 
that the control of the remaining public arid grazing lands and sub- 
division of the range into proper-sized units by means of fences, pro- 
vided the value of the range justifies the expense, is sure to liring 
about an increased productivity of the land and marked improve- 
ments in the organization of the range livestock industry. Such con- 
trol would not only result in stopping the deterioration of the range 
lands which is now going on, but would also lead to a great increa.se 
in the present grazing capacity and, consequently, in the quantity of 
animals and animal ])roducts. 

Several methods for the stabilization of the open range have been 
suggested. Among these are the following: (1) Sell the remaining 
lands; (2) contin\ie the policy of enlarging the area granted as a 
grazing homestead; (3) lease the lands; (4) consolidate private and 
Federal holdings by exchange; (5) give the remaining Federal lands 
to the States in which they lie; and (6) establish a permit system 
somewhat similar to that used in the national forests. Each of 
these policies has its own limitations, its own advantages and dis- 
advantages. None of them is new ; all have been tried to some di'gree. 

The method of selling the land is that adopted by Texas long ago 
with fairly satisfactory results. In the other Western States, where 
any Government land I'emains unappropriated and unreserved, own- 
ership of land not to exceed 640 acres by an individual can now be 
secured under the present grazing homestead act. There are, how- 
ever, certain limitations as regai’ds the areas subject to entry under 
this act. The leasing system is that used on most Indian reservations 
and on State lands. The method of grazing permits is that u.scd in 
the national forests witli satisfactory results. Much of the unappro- 
priated public domain is winter range which must be used in con- 
junction with the summer range in the national forests. 

It is greatly to the interest of every State and individual con- 
cenied that the range lands be utilized at their highest permaneirt 
efficiency, and that the livestock industry of the West be stabilized. 
These lands constitute a gi’eat national resource and it is manif^tly 
to the interest of all concerned that legislation be enacted which 
will permit their most efficient use. 
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Economic Importance of Farm Pastures. 

Tlie proportion of farm land in pasture varies greatly with the 
region and also with the type of farming. Over half of the total 
farm land of the country is used for pasture during a portion of the 
year, and practically a third of the land is used solely for pasture. 
However, only 10 per cent of the farm area was classified in the 
(*ensus of 1909 as improved pasture. The amount of pasture land in 
fai'ins in that year varied from a little over 9 per cent in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, where but little attention is 
given to pasture, to 83 per cent in Nevada, where agriculture is 
primarily based on the production of livestock. 

For nine scattered localities located mostly in the northern humid 
region, in which farm-survey re(‘ords have been obtained, the amount 
of pasture varies from 21 per cent of tlie farm area for the farms 
surveyed in Clinton County, Ind., and Chester County, Pa., to about 
50 per cent in Washington County, Ohio, Mercer County, Pa., and 
Hillsboro County, N. H. (Table 24). In Hillsboro County the acre- 
age in pasture was double that in crops, and in Mercer and Wash- 
ington Counties it exceeded that in crops. In the Iowa counties, on 
the other hand, the pasture acreage varied from 45 to 75 per cent 
of that of the crops. 

The kind of pasture also varied widely, depending largely on the 
character of the country. In the Hillsboro district nearly all the 
pasture land was untillable, 40 per cent of it being in woodland. 
The Mercer County district, where dairying leads, and the Washing- 
ton County area, where genei‘al livestock farming prevails, are also 
quite hilly. Although 28 per cent of the pasture land in Washing- 
ton County is classified as tillable land, it is kept in permanent 
pastures in order to prevent erosion. In the Chester County district 
half the pasture was tillable, half untillable. The country is rolling. 
Milk is produced for Philadelphia and as much of the land as pos- 
sible is Kept in crops. However, some of the bottom lands, which 
are heavily fertilized, furnish luxuriant pasturage. Clinton County, 
Ind., and Tama County , Iowa, being in a comparatively level country, 
have large areas in crops, especially corn. In these counties rotation 
pastures, which constitute about 12 per cent of the farm area, fit in 
advantageously with the cropping system and furnish grazing for 
the hogs and beef cattle which are fattened on the corn. In the 
Dane County, Wis., district, dairying and hog raising are the leading 
enterpriser. Here half of the land is in crops, 15 per cent is in rota- 
tion pasture, and 20 per cent in other kinds of pasture. 
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Table 24. — Proportion of total farm area in crops and in pasture in nine farm- 
survey districts in the northern humid reywn.^ 








Farm area in pasture. 





Aver- 

Farm 


Perm a- 

Perma- 

■■■ 



District. 

Farms. 

Year. 

age 

farm 

area iri 

Rota- 

nenl 

Di-rit 

Wood.s 

Total 




area. 

crop.s. 


pasture 

pasture 

pas- 

pas- 







lilla- 

iiiilill- 

lure. 

turo. 







hie. 

abl(*. 




Num- 










her. 


A cres. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. ' 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

Hillsboro Countv, N. H.* 

130 

1918 

130 

2.5 


3 

8 

40 

.51 

('hestor County, Pa.® 

37S 

1911 

90 

61 

•1 1 

0 

10 

1 

21 

McTctT County, Pa.< 

349 

1910 

101 

47 


13 

30 

10 

.53 

Lenawee County, Mioh.'^ 

300 

1911 

104 

67 

10 

8 

0 

9 

33 

Dane County, Wi.s.« 

00 

1913^17 

148 

.5.5 

1.5 

4 

7 

9 

3.5 

Washington County, Ohio^.. 

14 

1912-22 

i:)7 

29 

2 

28 

19 

1 

50 

Clinton County, Ind.® 

100 

/ 1910 
\1913-19 

} 127 

71 

12 

2 


0 

20 

Tnma County, Towa * 

209 

1918 

219 

(•*.5 

J3 

9 

0 

2 

30 

Warren County, Iowa 

183 

1918 

177 

.52 

4 

i 
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1 Table fiirnivshed by II. W. Hawthorne, Division of Farm Management, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies. 

3 Dairy products constituted 39 p(»r cent, i>oultry 19 and apples 1 2 ]ut cent of the total farm receipts. 

3 Dairy products constituted 39 per cent, liay 14, potatoes 9, wheal K, and poultry 8 per cent of total farm 
rcc(>ipts. 

^ Dairy products constituted 26 p(',r cent, cattle 24, poultry 10, anti hogs 8 per cent of the total farm receipts. 

Dairy products constituit^d 24 i)er cent, hogs 12, wheat 7, and poultry 6 per cent of the total farm re<*eipf.s. 
® Dairy products constituted 49 per cent, hogs 28, cattle 14, and poultry 4 per cent of the total fann reccii>bs 
^ (3attIo constituted 21 j)er cent, poultry 19, nogs 12, and sheen 11 per cent of the total farm receipts. 

® 1 fogs constituted 41 per cent, corn 13, oats 12, and cattle 10 per cent of the total farm receipts. 

Hogs constituted 43 per cent, cattle 18, and corn 13 per cent of the total farm receipts, 
w Hogs constituted 43 per cent, cattle 19, and wheat 14 per cent of the total farm rccreinfs. 


Relation of Cost to Pasture Hental. 

Pasture Rental, — Studies made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture^^ to'determine as accurately as possible the relation of pasture 
costs to pasture rentals are available for 182 farms in 10 districts 
(Table 25). In these studies the permanent jiastures have generally 
been valued at considerably less than the crop lands. Tliese values, 
which include fence investment, vary from for the Montana 
district to $139 for Cottonwood County, Minn. In the Wisconsin 
district the permanent pasture is valued at a little less than half 
tliat of crop land. Rotation pastures range in value from $113 in 
the South Dakota district to $160 in the Cottonwood County, Minn., 
distri(;t. In computing interest charges on these values, conservative 
mortgage rates have been used. The ligures show that almost no 
money was sjient for pasture equipment or for maintaining or im- 
proving these fields. 


Table 25. — Acrcayv and value per acre of land in pasture per fartn, 1922, for 

IH2 farms in 10 districts. 


State. 

County. 

Num- 

ber 

farms. 

Total. 

acreage 

per 

farm. 

Acres in pasture. 

1 Value per acre, dollars. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Rota- 

tion. 

Total. 

Perma- 

nent. 

Rota- 

tion. 

Total 

average. 



23 

236.6 

36.2 

24.9 

61.1 



137.20 

Ohio...... 

Greene 

20 

155.4 

13.2 

21.6 

34.8 

100.00 

125.00 

115.53 

Ohio. 

M eii j n a 

15 

131.0 

38.7 


38.7 

68.43 


68.43 

Wisconsin 

Walworth 

23 

141.6 

39.9 

6.5 

46.4 

65. ;13 

138.63 

75.61 

Minnesota 

Steele 

120 

186.6 

42.7 

2.4 

46.1 

127. 25 

140.00 

127.90 

Minnesota 

Cottonwood 

1 19 

170.0 

38.5 

.6 

39.0 

138. 81 

160.00 

139.00 

South Dakota.... 

Kingsbury 

20 

289.2 

18.6 

15.1 

33.6 

103. 13 

113.06 

107.58 

TCannas 

.1 fir >1 {'cnp 

17 

206.6 

75.8 


75.8 

101.57 


101.57 

Kansas 


17 

308.2 

50.0 


60.0 

122. 67 


122.67 

Montana 

Gallatin 

8 

326.50 

96.84 


96.84 

34.00 


34.00 


iln 1921. 

These ntudies were made In cooperation with the agricultural colleges In the several 
States. 
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The slight variation in the vanou.' .1. Ii u ts studied is 

noteworthy (Table 26). Interest chai;^e vanes more than any other 
factor? raiio'ing froinV-IS in Gallatin County, Mont., to $7.27 in 
Steele Conntv, Minn, rhe Montana district has the lowest average 
cost but the greatest range in costs of any of the 10 districts. This 
is owin<r to the fact that while most of these farmers are using 
cheap Ja'iid for their pastures, there are others pasturing high-priced 
irrio'ated land. The Minnesota counties have relatively high costs 
per^’acre in comparison with the other areas shown. In Steele 
County this is the result of the land charge and in Cottonwood 
(’ountv of a rather high fencing cost. The miscellaneous costs are 
intere.sting, in that they show how little is spent for pasture main- 
tenance or improvement. 


Table costs per acre, 1922. 


County and State. 

j Fences. 1 

Land charges. 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous. 

costs. 

Total 

costs. 

Range in 
costs. 

Manat 

Man 

hours. 

id horse 

Horse 

hours. 

1 labor. 

Cost. 

Cash 

out- 

lay. 

To- 

tal. 

Inter- 

est. 

Taxes. 

To- 

tal. 

High. 

Low. 






$0.32 

$6.86 

$1.07 

$7. 93 


$8. 25 

$16.69 

$3. 12 

Orwme County, Ohio... 

i.65 

.67 

$0.58 

$1.11 

1.69 

6.76 

1. 24 

7.00 

$0.03 

8.72 

13.35 

6.26 

Medina County, Ohio. -! 


.15 

.30 

.23 

.53 

3. 42 

.75 

4. 17 

.01 

4.71 

10.76 

2.60 

Walworth County. Wis, 

1.59 

.46 

.45 

.39 

.84 

3.78 

.93 

■4.71 

.01 

5.56 

9. 47 

1.74 

Steele County, Minn 

2.83 

1. 07 

.60 

.14 

.74 

7.27 

.85 

a 12 

.(Xl 

8.89 

ia84 

6.11 

Cottonwood County, 













Minn 

2.28 

.71 

.90 

.72 

1.62 

6.55 

.81 

7.36 

.01 

8.99 

ia2i 

7.82 

Kingsbury County, S. 













Dak 

2.4;i 

.77 

.64 

.38 

1.02 

6. 45 

.79 

7. 24 


8.26 

11.71 

2.96 

Jackson County, Kan.s. 

1.78 

.72 

.45 

.19 

.64 

4.07 

.80 

4. 87 

.01 

6.52 

12. 13 

1.42 

McPherson County, 













Kans 

2.54 

.54 

.72 

.17 

.89 

4.91 

..53 

5.44 

.01 

6.34 

8.98 

5.40 

Gallatin County, Monf . 




1 1 

.20 

2. 48 

.17 

2.65 

.01 

2.86 

16.05 

1.19 


1 Fencing casts include both the cost of replacomont and repairs. 


The rental from these pastures (Table 27) is derived by charg- 
ing each class of livestock for the use of pasture at current monthly 
pasture rates in the community. In none of these districts did the 
rental of the pastures equal the cost, when interest is included on 


Table 27. — Relation of the charge for pasturage to total feed cost per farm and 
rental return per acre pJi' regular pastures. 



Total 

Total 

Total 

Per cent total pas- 

Per cent regular 

Rental returns 


charge 
for feed 
and pas- 

pasture 
charge 
(includ- 
ing fall 
pas- 
ture.)i 

rental 
from 
regu- 
lar pas- 
ture per 
farm. * 

ture charge was of 
total feed cost. 

pasture charge was 
of total feed cost. 

from regular pas- 
ture per acre. 

1 

ture per 
farm. 

Aver- 

age. 

High. 

Low. 

Aver- 

age. 

[High. 

Low. 

Aver- 

age. 

High. 

Low. 

Kentucky 

Ohio: 

$1,941. 21 

$471. 21 

$378.95 

24.4 

53.7 

10.9 

19.7 

45.0 

8.0 

$6.20 

$15. 77 

$2.36 

Greene County. 

2,536.79 

354. 31 

193. 76 

14.0 

20.4 

8.3 

7.6 

14.1 

1.3 

5.57 

8.96 

3.24 

Medina Comity 

1,892.53 

210.60 

162. 78 

11.1 

IS. 9 

6.6 

8.6 

15.5 

.4 

4.20 

10.70 

2.80 

Minnesota: 













Steele County. . 
Cottonwood 

2,268.29 

182.06 

175. 13 

8.0 

15.5 

2.8 

7.7 

15.5 

1.6 

3.89 

6.89 

2.04 

County 

2,412.20 

232.97 

224.47 

9.7 

18.0 

as 

9.3 

18.0 

6.6 

5.76 

14.66 

2.52 

South Dakota, 

Kingsbury Coimty 

1,89a 51 

249.88 

191.06 

13.2 

17.3 

9.2 

10.1 

ia4 

5.9 

5.60 

11.60 

3.15 

Kansas: 












Jackson County 
McPherson 

2,047.58 

311.74 

166.48 

15.2 

26.6 

ao 

8.1 

16.9 

3.2 

2.20 

12.90 

.72 

County 

1,175.67 

165.48 

132.60 

14.1 

33.8 

3.5 

11.3 

24.1 

2.2 

2.65 

12.80 

.91 

Montana, Gallatin 


County 

1,573. 18 

313.85 

267.78 

16.6 

30.9 

11.3 

14.2 

29.8 

11.0 

2.77 

12.00 

L20 



1 Fall pasture includes aftermath of hay meadows, stubble fields, com stalks, etc. 

* Regular pasture includes only the farm area that is fenced and used to carry stock throughout the 
entire summer. 
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the appraised land values. In fact, in only two districts, Gallatin 
County, Mont, and Medina County, Ohio, was the rental sufficient 
to cover interest charges at current rates on the capital invested, 
IVhile the annual rental rates of these pastures did not retiirn a 
sufficient income to meet all costs, nevertheless, in most of the 

PASTURE COST AND RENTAL VALUE PER ACRE, 10 COST-OF-PRODUCTION AREAS 

1922. 


STATE COUNTY 




onto GREENE 


OHIO MEDINA 


WI3. WALWORTH 


MINN, STEELE 



MINN. COTTONWOOD 


3. DAK. KINGSBURY 


KANS. JACKSON 


KANS. MCPHERSON 


MONT.gallatin 


MAN LABOR. 
HORSE LABOR AND 
MISCtLLANCOUS 


INCOME 


Pig, 78 In only two districts. Gallatin County, Mont., and Metlina County, 

Ohio,’ does the rental value equal the interest charge. 

it very nearly equals the annual pasture costs. In Steele County, Minn., 
nnd fwn Knnsas districts the rental value was. very low. In the other 
w^s^Giere seems to fairly close relatlonsWp between the rent and the 
Inter^t charge Taxes, as may be expected, show about the same relative 
fluctuation as interest. 
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areas the return on land in vest men ts, after all other costs had been 
deducted, compared favorably with the usual returns on land de- 
voted to crops. In Medina County, Ohio, for instance, pasture 
rental was sufficient to return 4.4 per cent upon the value of land 
after the maintenance and fencing costs had been cared for. In 
Montana the pasture rates charged against livestock returned 
per cent on the land valuation; pastures in South Dakota returned 
3.6 per cent, and those in Kentucky 3.5 per cent. Although these 

FREQUENCY OP PASTURE COSTS AND RENTAL VALUES PER ACRE, NINE 
COST-OF-PRODUCTION AREAS. 1922. 


COST PER ACRE 


RENTAL VALUE PER ACRE 


NUMBER OF FARMS 



DOLLARS 
PER ACRE 
UNDER I 

I TO 2 
2to 3 
3to 4 
4 TO 5 
5to 6 
6to 7 
7to 0 
8to 9 
9toI0 
IOto) I 
MtoI2 
I2toI3 
I3toI4 
I4toI5 
I5toI6 
I6toI7 



Fkj. 70. — There is wide variation in the pasture costs, these rani?ing from a 
little oyer .I?! per acre to almost $17. /The normal cost, however, seems to 
center around $0 to $8, which was the avc^Tigo cost for lio iH‘r cent of the 
, farms. The Income per acre had very nearly the same ranRe. The normal 
: Income, however, was between ana $5, per cent of the farms falling 

in this group. 


returns are not high, it will be remembered that often ii large pro- 
portion of the hind used for pasture is of such a cliaracter tliat it 
can not be put to other productive uses. Furthermore, the low 
interest return realized on capital invested in pasture is, in part 
at least, offset by reduction in the labor cost necessary in caring 
for livestock while on pasture. 

The avera^ rental charge for permanent or rotation pasture 
per farm varied from $133 in McPherson County, Kans., where it 
constituted about 11 per cent of the feed bill, to $:}78 in Kentucky, 
where it made nearly one-fifth the total (Table 27). In addition to 
the regular pasture the animals on most of the farms were given 
the run of the crop land in. the fall. Tlie value of the grazing ob- 
tained from aftermath, stubble fields and cornfields varied greatly. 
It averaged $7 and $ff per farm each for the two counties in 
Minnesota. In Green County, Ohio, it averaged $160, or 45 per cent of 
the total pasture charge, and in Jackson County, Kans., $146 (fig. 80). 
This variation in the value of crop land pasturage is due to the 
length of pasture season, the amount of permanent and rotation 
pasture available, the kind of forage in the pastures, and the live- 
stock kept. . Work horses and hogs did not use pastures to the same 
extent as did cattle and sheep. 
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TTie length of the grazing season greatly influences the extent to 
which pastures are utilized in dilTerent areas and upon different 
farms. Tins is one reason why the Iventueky district leads the others 
botli in the proportion of total feed cost represented by pasturage 
and in the average rental return per acre. The Minnesota counties 
were low in the ratio of pasturage to total feed cost, but compare 

PERCENTAGE THAT PASTURE COST WAS OF TOTAL FARM FEED COST. 

NINE AREAS IN 1922. 


STATE COUNTY 

KENTUCKY \^^FAyETTE 


OHIO 

MINN. 

S.DAK 

KANSAS- 


( GREENE 
EDINA 

rsr£’£z.£’ 

\COTTONWOOD 

- - -KINGSBURY 

r JACKSON 
\mgPH£RSON 


MONTANA - - - GALLATIN 


PER CENT 


Q 5 10 15 20 25 



REGULAR PASTURAGE 


fall pasturage 


Fit}. SO. -Pasture rental constituttMl less than 10 per cent of the total feed bill 
for the two Minnesota districts, where this cluirge was very low. In both 
these districts but little value was nssijfnod. to the jxrazlnL' obtaiiuMl from 
the croi) fields after harvest. In Kentucky the pasture char^t' was nearly 
21 per C(*nt of the total feed bill. In the Green t'ouuty, Ohio, and .lackson 
County, Kans., districts fall pasturage on crop lands was a very important 
source of cheap feed. 


favorably with other similar areas in the per cent of feed derived 
from regular pastures. Farmei*s in those counties are not so ex* 
tensive users of fall jiastures as those in Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Kansas. In Kansas the extensive use of fall pasturage is in part 
responsible for the verj" low rate i)aid for regular pastures. 

Economic Importance of Pasture on Dairy and Beef Cattle Farms. 

The proportion of the total sustenance furnished by pastures on 
dairy and beef producing farms studied the Department of Agri- 
culture is much greater than the income froiii these pastures would 
indicate. In the seven districts where studies were made concern- 
ing requirements for the production of market milk, pasturage fur- 
nished very nearly one-third the total sustenance for tlie cows 
(Table 28). On these same farms the pasture cost was only one- 
seventh of the total feed cost. « 

Records secured for the years 1914— 191() on 4<8 Corn-Belt farms 
which produced beef calves, showed that the breeding cows obtained 
their entire living from pasture for 200 days and from roughage and 
concentrates for 1(55 days. The total annual feed bill foi- these cows 
was $24 of which pasture constituted $8.50. In other words pastures 
which were furnishing a little over halt the total sustenance were 
credited with only one-third of the feed bill. 

vox.' 27 + 28 
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The above figures would indicate that farm pastures are generally 
contributing more of the total sustenance of livestock than the value 
assigned to them would indicate. Partly because of the low rental 
value generally assigned to pasture, and also because many of the 
pastures, especially the mismanaged ones, do not produce as much 
feed per acre as when crops are grown on the land, there is a ten- 
dency to believe that pastures which are arable should be plowed 
up and put into crops. Many persons, however, do not take into con- 
sideration the much greater expense attached to the growing of crops. 
Unouestionably, there are conditions under which arable pasture 
lands should be put to more intensive use. On the other hand, there 
are also conditions where some of the crop land should be in pasture. 
These factors depend partly on topography and soil conditions, 
partly on distance from market and partly on labor conditions. 
There is much hillside land being used for crops which is gradually 
being eroded, and which in the course of time will be completely 
ruined. From the standpoint of long-time usefulness such land 
should be conserved by being kept in grass as much of the time as 
possible. 

Table 28 . — Fred nnita per dairp roir ohtainvd in a pear from concentratca, 
roughage, and paature in seven widely scattered diatrirta.' 




Niun- 
ber of 
cows. 

Feed units per cow. 

Aver- 

age 

produc- 
tion of 
milk 
per 
cow 
per 
year. 

Feed 

units 

per 

pound 

of 

milk. 

Per (*ent 
of total 
feed fiir- 
niriied 
by 

pasture. 

Per 
cent 
of total 
feed 
cost . 
repre- 
sented 
by 

pasture 

cost.* 

■ 

State and time 
of study. 

Year. 

Ill 

Rough- 

age. 

Pas- 

ture.* 

Total 

for 

year. 








Pounds. 




North Carolina 

(First.... 

301 

1,711 

2,046. 

1,170 

4,927 

4,908 

1.004 

23.7 

7.1 

(Ifll^l?) 

\Second. . 

256 


2,216 

856 

5,558 

4,922 

1. 129 

15.4 

5.2 

Indiana (1915- 

/First.... 

334 

1,898 

2,295 

1,481 

5,674 

6,877 

.825 

26.1 

17.5 

17) 

\Second- . 

404 

1,902 

2,454 

1,400 

5,756 

6.987 

.824 

24.3 

11.5 

Vermont (191(>- 

/First.... 

444 

999 

2,255 

2,184 

5,438 

5,415 

1.004 

4ai 

10.6 

19) 

iSecond. . 

403 

1,023 

2,381 

2, 134 

5,538 

5,111 

1.083 

38.5 

9.6 

Washington 

/First.... 

533 

937 

2,216 

2,062 

5,215 

7,369 

.707 

39.5 

24.2 

(1917-20) 

iSecond. . 

514 

1,297 

2,393 

2,284 

6,974 

8,323 

.717 

38.2 

20.7 

Nebraska (1917- 

/First 

268 

1,510 

2,418 

1,336 

5,264 

5,806 

.906 

25.3 

19.8 

20) 

ISecond. . 

266 

1,221 

2,617 

2,170 

6,008 

5,843 

1.028 

36.1 

22.3 

Louisiana (1918- 

/First-... 

452 

2,079 

281 

282 

2,642 

2,994 

.882 

10.6 

10.6 

20) 

ISecond. . 

441 

2,452 

332 

.546 

3,330 

3,263 

1.020 

16.4 

5.9 

Delaware (1919- 

/First.... 

219 

1,984 

1,404 

2,077 

5,465 

5,556 

.983 

38.0 

11.9 

21) 

\Second. . 

282 

1,467 

1,465 

2,220 

5, 152 

5,326 

.967 

43.0 1 

20.0 

Total 


5,147 






Av, 


14.1 



- 





29.6 1 



I Table compiled by J. B. Bain, Market MUk ^cialisl. Data obtained from studies of requirements 
for producing milk conduct^ by Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

iffiie feed units obtained from pasture were figured by using the feed-unit consumption of the same 
cows during the winter. According to this method, pasture furnished an average of 8.78 feed units per 
T^oiT ddy 

* rriie cost of pasture was based upon the interest oi> the value of the land, taxes, upkeep of fences and 
similar items. 

The principle of recurring effeciency is also involved in determin- 
ing the proportion of the farm area that should be kept in pasture, 
t^ien a fann is too large for one man to handle efficiently, but is not 
large enough to justify the hiring of an additional man, it genei-ally 
would not pay to develop such a place to a 2-man intensity. Under 
such condiuons the area to be kept in pasture is the Amount in excass 
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of what the one man can handle efficient ly. The same rule applies 
on farms needing two or three men and so on up, except that as the 
number of men increases the proportional amount of land kept in 
pasture would tend to naiTow. 

Value of Pastures in the United States. 

Estimates of the rental value of pastures in the United States and 
the sustenance supplied by them, as compared with the value of the 
crops fed to livestock and the sustenance supplied, leads to the same 
conclusion as the farm survey records — that pasture is a very cheap 
source of feed. After making liberal estimates of the rental value 
of the various classes of pasture itemized in Table 22 it appeal's that 
the aggregate rental value of these l,132,()t)d,tH)() acres of pasture in 
1019 did not exceed $1,000,000,000.^^ This averages about 90 cents 
per acre, or nearly $10 per animal unit for a G-months’ grazing sea- 
son. The farm value of crops fed to livestock, on the other hand, 
was nearly $8,000,000,000 (fig. C). Inasmuch as the sustenance sup- 
T)lied by pastures was nearly ecjual to that sup])lied to livestock by 
the crops, it is evident that pasturage is a very cheap source of feed. 

Crops in 1919 commanded a very high price, their aggregate value 
in that year being neai'ly thi-ee times the value in 1909 and over 
twice the aggregate value in 1923. Rental value of pasture, on the 
other hand, is more conventional and less fluctuating. However, 
after making allowance for the lesser response of pasture to the high 
price levels of crops and livestock existing in 1919, it appears prob- 
able that the annual value of the crops fed to livestock is at least 
three to four times as great as the rental value of all pastures. Many 
millions of acres of pasture lands are remote from market and hence 
are held at a low price, other vast areas are too rough or too dry 
for the production of crops and have no other competing use. Other 
areas are free range, as on the public domain of the West, or almost 
free range, as in the forest and cut-over lands of the South. Yet 
after these and other factors have been taken into account, it is 
evident that our pastures have not been given due credit by the 
farmer’s and graziers foi* the feed which they supply. 


Those ronta! values are based on eost of prodiietion ai.d other surveys and on rc'ports 
of the Forest Service and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The rental value In nor- 
mal years is considerably leas than this amount. 
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Bulletins Relating to Hay, Fodder, and Pasture. 

The Department of Agriculture has available for distribution a 
number of bulletins which deal with methods of production, manage- 
ment and utilization of hay and fodder crops and of pastures, in- 
cluding the western ranges. These publications can be secured free 
in small numbers from the Division of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, or may be purchased in (piantity at the prices (]uoted 
l)eTow from the Superintendent of Documents. (Jovernment Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Hay and. Fodder. 

Farmers* Bulletins. (Free from United Stntes Department of Ajrrienltiire if 
supply permits; otherwise, 5 cents eacli from Superintendent of Documents.) 

1125. Forage for tho Cotton Belt. 128.S. How to Crow Alfalfa. 1229. Utilization 
of Alfalfa. 757. Commercial Varieties of Alfalfa. 115S. UrowiriK ami rtiliziup Sor- 
ghums for Forage. 97.'1. The Soy Bean ; Its Culture ami Uses. SSd. Harvesting Soy 
Beans for Seed. 1148. Cowpeas : ('ulture and Varieties. 115:1. Cowpeas : Utilization. 
515. Vetches, 967. Purple Vetch. 690. The Field Pea as a Forage (Vop. 1276. Velvet 
Beaus. 969. Horse Beans. i:ii>5. Clover Failure. 1359. Hod, Clover Culture. 797. 
Sweet Clover: <lrowing the Crop. 820. Sweet Clover: Utilization. S.36. Sweet Clov<*r : 
Harvesting .the Seed Oop. 1151. Alslke ('lover. 1142. (Irowing ('rimson Clover. 579. 
Crimson ('lover: Utilization. 646. Oimson Clover: Seed Prodiicthm. 693. Bur Clover. 
730. Button Clover. 1143. Lespedeza as a Forage ('rop. 990. Timothy. 1048. Rhodes 
(Jrass. 1126. Sudan Crass. fl30. Carpet Crass. 814. Bermuda Crass. 726. Natal 
(irass. 1254. Important Cultivated Crosses. 1433. Cultivated Crasses of Secondary 
Importance. 

Dejiartmi at of Xifricujfiure Bulletins. ( Freo if sup]d.v ponnits: some (‘un he 
secured from Superint(mdent of Documents ut pri(*e (|not(‘d.) 

981. Sudan (Jrass and Related Species (out of print). 1260. Sorghum Exy)erimen(s 
in the (Jreat Plains (in press). 1244. Forage Crops in Relation to Agriculture of the 
Northern Creat Plains (In press). 439. Utilization of Soy Beans (5 cents). 1174. Hun- 
garian Voteh (5 tents). 876. Hairy Vetch Seed Produetiim in the T’nited States (10 

eerits). 617. Anstrallari Salthu.sh (5 cents). 1045. The Sunflower as a Silage Crop 

(10 <*enta). 

Pasture and Range. 

hepartment of Affrienltia^e Bulletins. (Free from Department of Agriouiture if 
supply permits; available in quantity from Snperintondent of Docuimmts at 
prices quoted.) 

545. Important Range Plants (40 cents). 791. Plant Succession! in Relation to 
Range Management (15 eents). 700. Climate and Plant Crowth in (Vrtain Vegetative 

Association.s (15 cents). 201. Native Pasture (Jrasse.s of the United States (15 cents). 

772. The Cenera of Crasses of the United States (40 cents). (>26. Pasture Land on 
Farms in the United States (10 cents). 1170. Effects of Different Systems and Inten- 
sities of Crazing Upon the Native Vegetation at the Northern (jV(‘at Plains Field 
Stations (16 cents). 728. Certain Desert Plants as Emergency Stock Feed (10 cents). 
575. Stock Poisoning Plants on the Range (50 cents). .592. Stock Watering Places on 
Western Crazing Land (5 cents). 1001. The Relation of Land Tenure to the Uses of 
Our Crazing Land of the Southwestern States (15 cents). 790. Range Management on 
the National Forests (35 cents). 827. Oul-over Pine Lands in flu* South for Beef Pro- 
duction (15 cents). 


Miscellaneous. 

4tlas of American Agriculture. Zon.— Natural Vegetation Section. (In press.) 
Yearbook, 1921. Separate No. 874. Cur Beef Supply. (20 cents.) 

Yearbook, 1906. Separate No. 419, Range Management. 

Bullet ins no longer araBahle. e.reept in libraries. 

B. P. I. Bull. 201. Natural Vegetation as an Indicator of the Capabilities of the 
Land for Crop Production in the Creat Plains Area. 

B. A. 1. Bull. 91. Feeding Prickly Pear to Stock in Texas. 

Department of Agriculture Hci>ort lio. Livestock J’roduction in the Eleven Western 
Range States. 

Forest Service Circular 178. The Pasturage System of Handling Range Sheep. 
Division of Forestry Bull. 16. Forest tJrowth and Sheep erasing in the Cascade 
Mountains of Oregon. 



^®^ZATION OF OUR LANDS^fn 
FOR CROPS, PASTURE“”R)RESTSl 



Hy L. (JitAY, (). 10. Hakkk, F. J. Mahsciinkb, aiul B. (>. Weiti!. Hiircati of 
Agrivultural KcouomicH, and W. H. (Ohapli.ne, W.vru Shkpaku, and Baphaee 
ZoN, Forcut SfiTwe. 

T he dominant characteristic of American economic life has 
becm abundance of land resources. The assumption of this 
abundance has colored our habits of thoujjht and become the 
essential fojindation for our economic policy, both individual and 
public. This national tradition was first seriously challenged by the 
conservation movement, which caused our people to pause and con- 
sider whether our amazing population growth and two centuries of 
e.xploitation of natural resources might have altered the outlook. 
However, that movement directed attention principally to the forests, 
niineral resources, and water powers, whereas the object of this article 
is to consider our present situation and future outlook in regard to 
our resources available for growing the food and raw materials that 
must be supplied by our crop lands, pastures, and forests.* 

This will involve (1) a summaiy of our present land resources 
and of the extent and character of present uses, and (2) an estimate 
of future requirements— particularly those of the next few decades — 
and the relation of these requirements to the potential ai’ea available 
for the various uses. 


‘ Tills artlclf j^rt’w oul of (li(» work of tho U'lnd I'tiilzatioii I’omniitteoi appoiiitod by tlu* 
SoiTotary of Agrifulturo in The contribution of (\ V. Pljn'r, Hurtjiu of IMant 

IiKlustry, a moinbor of this coniinltlce, has been included In the preceding article, “Our 
Foragt' Kpsourct's.” S. J. McCrory, Hureau of rublic Koads, a member of tht‘ coinmittt'e, 
provided niiicli of the basic data for the map t>f wet lands (tig. 8), and C. F. Mnrbut. Bu- 
reau of Soils, much of the basic data for the map of forest and cut-over land available for 
crops without drainagt* dig D) and for the map of land physically suitable for forest 
only dig. i:i). Suggc'stions concerning the economic value of wild life as a eonsideratlon 
in land utilization wen* made by W. L, McAtee, Blologleal Survey. L. (\ dray. Chairman 
of the Committee, was in general charge of the preparation of this article. Many of the 
estimates of land ar<‘a were made hy O. E. Baker, wlio acted as secretary to the com- 
mitt(‘e. Dr. Sewell Wright, Bureau of Animal Industry, who was not. howevi'r, a mem- 
her of the committee, prepared tlu* maps In this article showing the quantity of livestock 
by counties, IHotV-lll'JO digs. T2 to I’ll) : C. W. Warburtoii, Director of Extension Work, 
contributed to the discussion of the means of increasing crop yields; and W. N. Spar- 
hawk, Forest Service, furnished valuable assistance In checking the various estimates. 

415 
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The three principal agricultural us.s of tlie land are for crops, 
for pasture, and for forest. It is important to consider these three 
uses jointly, because they are partly competitive and partly com- 
plementary in their land requirements. Tlnis, a large part of the 
humid land of the United States is physically capable of being 
employed for each of these three uses. Tlie arid or semiarid land is 



Fig. 1. — Crops harvested In 1019 occupied 10 per cent of the land area of the 
United States. Pasture (excluding both temporary crop pasture and forest 
land used Incidentally for pasture) occupied 43 per cent, and forest and cut- 
over land about 25 per cent of the total area. However, the fifth of the 
land area in crops yielded a vastly greater annual product measured by 
value than the two-thirds in pasture and forest. The remaining 13 per cent 
of the land area was almost equally divided between land In farms not used 
■for crops, pasture, or forest (mostly crop land lying idle, crop failure 
farmsteads, lanes, and waste areas), and nonagricultural land outside farms 
(mostly urban land, absolute desert, rocky areas, and land used for roads 
and railroads). Many of the figures in the graph are estimates. 
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not suitable for growing forests,^ but nearly all of it may be em- 
ployed for grazing; and the portions where rainfall, topography, 
and soil are suitalno, may be used for crops. Again, the three uses 
are in part complementary, for much of our forest lands may be 
used at tlie same time for grazing, and our crop land may generally 
be improved by including pasture in the crop rotation. Furthermore, 
crops and pasture are alternative sources of feed for livestock. 

Present Uses of Our Land Resources. 

No attempt at a complete economic classification of the land area 
of the United States has ever been made. Consequently, in tlie fol- 
lowing discussion it has been necessary to rely largely on estimates 
made by tlie writers of this article.^ 



Fkj. L’. — ^Tlie total nroa .shown by tho two ciroloj^ as not at prosont omployed 
for crops harvested in 1919. pastures or forests !s 2,37.000,000 aores, almost 
eijiially divided between land In farms and land not in farms. It should be 
noted, however, that the items under lan<l in farms inclmles an estimated 
l.^).000,000 acres of crop failure in 1019, which was a very dry year in the 
sprliiK-wheat rejslon of the Northwest, and an estimated 25,000.000 acres of 
crop land lyinj; Idle or fallow. If these 40.000,000 ac-res are subtracted 
there remain only 75,000,000 acres of land in farms not used for crops, 
pasture, or forests. The 0,000,000 acres of national parks include about 
.3,000.000 acr<*s of foH'st, which is not utilized as such. Of the entire 
2.37,000.000 acres of such land in farms and not in farms it is estimated 
that about one-half is physically capable of use in the future for crops, 
pasture, or forest. 

The estimated division of our total land area of appixiNimately 
1,003,000,000 acres, ^ from the standpoint of the present uses of the 
surface, is summarized in Figure 1. 


>In certain parts of the semiarid territory scrubby forests of mesqulte and live oaks, or 
of piuoii pine and juniper occur. This arid woodland may be of considerable value In 
supply inc fence posts and fuel. Also alonj; the borders ef streams, species characteristic 
of humid reKlons are found. ^ 

®3'lieKe estimates are derived as far as possible from calculations Ixmtxl on census sta- 
tistlc.s on reimrts and mai>s premired by the Soil Survey and the Forest Service, and on 
the field notes and plats in the General l.and Office. These materials were supplemented 
by Information obtained from various sources, especially the Division of Agricultural 
Fnglneering (Drainage Investigations), of the Bureau of Public Bonds, the Geological 
Survey, and various State surveys. More complete data have made necessary changes 
In certain rough estimates previously issued of the present and potential uses of land. 

♦The land area of the United States is 1,903,289.000 acres. In the following discus 
Sion the round number Is u.kc^I, and the various estimated subdivisions of the entire are 
are made to total 1 , 903 , 000 , 000 . 
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Land Not Used for Crops, Pasture, or Forest. 

It will be noted that, of the total area, only about 237,000,000 acres, 
or a little over 12 per cent, are not already in use for crops, pasture, 
or forest (fig. 2). More than half of this land, about 122,000,000 
acres, is outside the boundaries of farms, while about 115,000,000 
acres are land in farms not employed at present for any of the three 
uses mentioned. However, this last includes an estimate of 15,000,000 
acres of crop land not harvested, because of crop failure, and an esti- 
mate of 25,000,000 acres of crop land idle or fallow.® 

Of the 237,000,000 acres not used at present for harvested crops, 
j)asture, or forest, it is estimated that less than one-half may some 
time be employed for one or more of these purposes, leaving 
134,000,000 acres that can not be employed for crops, grazing, or for- 
ests in the future, either because devoted to other uses or because 
physically unsuitable.^* 

Thus, it appears that there is an area of less than 1,800,000,000 
acres (1,709,000,000) capable of being used for either crops, 
l>asture, or forest, although for part of it some form of recla- 
mation would be necessary. T^ltimately, of course, the increase of 
population will require the employment of somewhat larger areas 
of- land for cities and villages, roads, and farmsteads. When the 
maximum population of the Nation is attained, it is probable that 
about 35,0d0,(XU) a(*res more may be needed for these uses, reducing 


® The various olass-rs of land outside the iHUindarles of faniis and not employed for 
crops, pasture, or forest were estimated as follows: City area was estimated by finding;: 
the density i)er square mile for a numl>er of representative eities for which the anMi was 
kno^m, classifying: these by size,, and then dividing; the factor of density into the popula- 
tion living in incorporated places of e-acli class. The < stimates were made by States. 
Area in public roads was estimated by multiplying the mileage of various classes of roads 
in each. State by e.stimate^ of average width of these rmids supplit'd by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. Since the estimates were obtained as of 1014. aI>out ‘J.oOO.OOO acres were 
added for increase in the area deveted to public roads. In re^wnlng the area of farms 
to census enumerators, farmers living in. the regions where the rectilinear sjrstem of sur- 
vey prevails frequently give ihe total area originally in tlie tract without making deduc- 
tion for the area devoted to public roads. Thus, a IdO-aere farm from which a portion 
was subtracted for roads is very commonly still reported as 160 acres. On this account, 
the estimate of 20,<>00,000 acre.s in public roads was arbitrarily divided ecpially between 
the area in farms and the area not in farms. Tlie area in farms is less than the area not 
in farms, hut it contains a much larger proportion of the roads. The area of unused 
desert land is a rough estimate, based on such information ns could be obtained in the 
Oepartmcnt of Agriculture and from the Band Classification Board of the United States 
Geological Survey. The area of rocky peaks and rock outcrop Is merely a rough estimate 
based ou the riiggedne.ss of the country. The area, of coastal and interior marshes not 
pastured or cut for hay and not in farms Is computed from soil survey maps, topo- 
graphic sheets, coast survey charts, etc., and Includes 7,500,000 acres in tidal marshes 
and 6,500,000 acres in Sweetwater marshes. The estimate of 1,000,000 acres of coastal 
beaches is derived fnun the same sources. Tlie area of national parks is an official 
figure, and the area of railroad rights of way was obtained by innltlplying the railroad 
mileage, courteously provided by the Interstate Commerce Commission, by an estimated 
average width of the rights of way. 

The various items included in. the 115,000,000 acres of land in farms not used for 
crops, pasture, or forests were estimated as follows: Various local sun’cys have indicated 
that a little less than 4 acres per farm Is occupied by what may be called the farmstead ” ; 
that Is, the land occupie<l by buildings, barn yards, feetl lot.s etc. On this basis and the 
number of farms, the area in farmsteads is estimated at alxmt 24,000,000 acres. The 
area in private lanes and roads not used for grazing or In timber was roughly estimated 
by assuming an eightli of a mile per farm, 2 rods wide. The acreages of crops not har- 
vested because of crop failure and of crop land lying idle or fallow are based on partial 
results of a tabulation of this census inquiry now being made by the Bureau of the 
Ceneus in cooperation with the Bureau of Agi-icultural Economics (Division of Land Eco- 
nomics). The estimate of marsh lands in farms is based in part on soil surveys and in 
part on the census. The item of idle and fallow crop land is a. rough estimate based on 
incomplete tabulations of replies to a census question on this subject. The item oni waste 
land is a residuum. 

« Most of the items in this total of 134,000.000 acres have been mentioned. They In- 
clude the following in round millions of acres: Public roads, 20; cities and villages, 10; 
railroads, 4; natiooial parks, 6; farmsteads, 24; lanes in farms, 3; sandy beaches, 1; 
rocky peaks and other rocky outcrop areas. 20 ; land too arid for grazing and nonirri- 
gablo, 30; marsh and swamp land of no potential value for any of the three uses, 10. 
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the area ultimately available for crops, pasture, and forest to ap- 
proximately 1,734,000,000 acres of land.^ 

Land Now Used for Crops, Pasture, and Forest. 

About 1,666,000,000 acres, or 94 per cent of the 1,769,(XK),000 acres 
available for crops, pasture, and forest, are now employed for one 
or more of the three uses (fiff. 1).® However, very large areas are of 
low productiveness and will be always, even allowing for future 
progress; and other large areas are greatly under-used. 

Inus, it is estimated that 587,000,000 acres, or nearly a third of 
the total available area, are arid or semiarid pasture and range. 
All of this land is in the West. For the most part, the carrying 
capacity is very low, requiring an estimated average of 24 acres to 
maintain an animal unit for the grazing season. In spite of the 
enormous magnitude of the area, amounting to more than six times 
the farming area of Germany before the World War, it is estimated 
that in 1920 it supplied pasture for the grazing season sufficient to 
maintain without supplemental feed only a little more than 24,000,000 
animal units,® or about 22 per cent of the total livestock on farms and 



Pig. — Tlu* larKesl acron^'t* of unimproved pasture in farms, including wood- 

land pa.stures, as reported to the census enumerators in 11)10, was in the 
suhhumid to arid Great Plains region, notably in Texas, and in the valleys 
and plateaus of tin* Pacific (%)ast States. In addition to the unimproved 
pastures in farms in the West there is a much larger acreage of similar but 
usually more arid land not In farms. Since 1910 a large area of range land 
in the West has been added to the farming acreage. I.arge acreages of 
unimproved pasture will also be noted In the steeply rolling to rough lands 
of the upper Mississippi Valley and in the hilly New England States. 
Similar information was gatheren in the 1920 census, but has been tabulated 
as yet only for a few States. 


ranges in the United States. Allowing for tlie ivinter feed needed, 
this pasture and range land supplied approximately 16 per cent of 
the sustenance needed during the year by all livestock. 


^ It is prolmble that the area of cities, roads, railways, and farmsttads will md increase 
so rapidly as the. increase of iK>pulatlon. 

” Includes 15,000.000 acres of crop failure. 

“ The animal unit is a means of ineasiiring the feed requirements of livestock. It is the 
equivalent! of a mature horse, cow. or steer. 5 hogs,. 7 she<*p or 100 poultry. For very 
young animals double the equivalent of an animal unit for mature stock of the same kbid 
is allowed. On semiarid grazing land the ratio is more properly .3 to .5 mature sheep to 
eachi cow. 
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A small part of this area of semiarid and arid pastui-e (about 

000, 000 acres, much of which is pinon-juniper and chaparral) is 
included in the national forests (see top bar of figure 1). This area 
is used for grazing under careful remdations which make for efficient 
use. Another area subject to public restrictions is the semiarid 
grazing land included in Indian reservations. About 141,000,000 
acres of semiarid grazing land are in the unreserved public domain, 
and are used as an uni“estricted grazing commons, which i*esults in 
the most inefficient utilization and which has caused a great deteri- 
oration in the quality of the rang^ Somewhat better employed 
are the 67,000,000 acres of other publicly owned land, mostly belong- 
ing to the States, and the 172,000,000 acres privately owned but not 
in farms. However, over much of this land the I'ange is almost as 
badly overgrazed as in the public domain. The 163,000,000 acres 
in farms, of which 10,000,000 are reported iuiproved, are not subject 
to the devastating effects of competitive grazing bj' rival stockmen; 



Fig. 4. — The largest acreage of improved pasture in 1010 was In the upper 
Ohio Valley, the western portion of Corn Belt, the southern part of the hay 
and dairying region, and the eastern portion of the Oreat Plains; in other 
words, in the best general farming and livestock-producing sections of the 
Ignited States. The concentration of pasture acreage shown in certain 
Texas counties In the map above, and also in Figure 8, is largely due to the 
census reporting total acreage of ranches as neing located in the same 
county as the ranch headquarters are located, and includes, therefore, ranch 
land lying in adjacent counties. These maps are based on a special tabula- 
tion of the census schedules made by the Department of Agriculture and 
published in department Bulletin 626. 

but, for the most part, the ranchers have not developed conservative 
methods of using their land (fig. 3).^® 

Humid grassland pasture — that is, humid pasture other than 
woodland — occupies an area estimated at 231,000,000 acres, with a 
carrying capacity averaging about one animal unit per 5 acres. Of 
this area about 60,000,000 acres are improved pasturesi in farms 
(fig. 4), consisting mostly of rotation pastures and jwrmanent 
seeded pastures with an estimated average carrying capacity of one 
animal unit to acres for a 6-month season. About 88,000,000 
acres are unimproved pasture in farms (fig. 1), with an average 
carrying capacity estimated at one animal unit to 5^ acres.^* TOe 


“For method of esrtlmatlnt: the area, and carryinu capacity of pasture In the United 
preceding article, “ Our Forage Resources,^’ p. 369. 

“ Bee discussion of 4>a8ture land in preceding article entitled “ Our Forage Resources ” 
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remaining area is publicly owned land or privately owned land not 
in farms. (See bottom bar of figure 1.) 

Another large area is classed as forest (including cut-over and 
burned-over land), estimated at 483,000,000 acres, or 27 per cent 
of the total area available for the three uses (fig. 5). However, of 
this amount 81,000,000 acres are cut-over land not restocking, that is, 
not becoming reforested, and 142,000,000 acres are timber of cord- 
wood size. About 260,000,000 acres are saw timber, of which only 
138,000,000 are virgin forest.^^ Of the total forest, cut-over and 
burned-over area, it is estimated that about 237,000,000 acre.s are 
employed for grazing. Almost one-third of this is in the national 
forests find Indian reservations, about one-third is wood lots in 
farms used for grazing, and the remainder is privately owned land 
not in farms. The carrying capacity of this forest and cut-over 
pasture is very low, estimated at an average of about 23 acres per 
animal unit for a 6-month season. 

In addition to the 483,000,000 acres classed as forest, there is an 
area of about 80,000,000 acres of mesquite, pinon- juniper, live oalc, 
and chaparral, nearly all of which is included in the area of semi^ 
arid grazing land. The w’ood on this land is useful for fuel and fence 
posts, and will undoubtedly be more widely used when the price 
ottered justifies transportation to centers of consumption. (See 

Land in crops harvested in 1919 is estimated at 365,000.000 acres 
(fig. 6), or only a little over one-fifth of the total area available for 
the three uses. However, there is always a considerable area of land 
planted to crops not harvested, mainly on account of crop failure. 
This is estimated roughly at 15.000,000 acres for 1919. There was 
also an area of crop land lying idle or fallow estimated at 25.000,000 
acres. Some of this probably consists of old fields recently 
abandoned. 

Land Potentially Available for Crops, Pasture, or Forest. 

With the agricultural development of the XTnited States, the 
acreage of crojjs has been more or less constantly expanding, in 
earlier periods largely at the expense of forest, ami more recently 
mostly at the expense of pasture (see fig. 20). miis process will 
probably continue with the increase of population, and although it is 
unlikely that the limits set by physical conditions to the expansion 
of crop land will ever be reached, it is helpful in studying the prob- 
lems of crop-land utilization to determine what these extreme physi- 
cal limits are. From this point of view, the estimated potential 
areas of land capable of being used for crops are shown in Figure 10. 


^ These estimates are somewhat larprer than tliose piven in the so-called Capptu- Report 
(“Timber Depletion, Lumber Prices, Lumber Exports and ConceiUration of Timber Own- 
rrsbip,’’ Report on Senate Resolution No. 311. United Stattnj Forest Service, 1J)20), or the 
article “ Timber : Mine or Crop? “ in the 11>21 Yearbook. In tJie eastern origrlnally for- 
ested region the tigiires are based on tabulations, by counties, of census statistics with 
due allowance for roads,, railroads, cities, etc., except that where forest surveys have been 
made those figures were used instead. In the We%<t the figures are based on estimates by 
the Forest Service of tlmb(‘rland in the national forests and privately owneil. These esti- 
mates have been increased to allow for forest land in Indian reservations and In the public 
domain. Further study is being given the matter, and the figures will doubtleiss be modi- 
fied as a cons^uence. 

The area for the various harvested crops whose acreage was reported In the census 
totaled only 348,000,000 acres, l>ut estimated additions for corn fodder, fruits, and other 
items bring the total up to 305,000,000. 
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It appears that about 100,000.000 acres more of improved land, 
mostly improved pasture, are potentially available for crop produc- 
tion. The rapid increase in crop acreage during the AVorld War 
came largely from this improved pasture land. There are also 
about 30,000,000 acres more of land m the West which it is possible 
to irrigate (fig. 7) and about 75,000,000 acres more of potential crop 
land unfit for crops without drainage, though the greater part of it 
must also be cleared of timber or stumps (fig. 8). A large area of 
humid unimproved land, estimated at 235,000,000 acres, is physically 
capable of crop production without drainage. About 170,000, OOO 
acres of this are forest and cut-over land, located mostly in the 
South and in the Lake States (fig. 9). Finally, there are about 
.52,000,000 acres of subhiimid lands, mostly in the Great Plains region, 


LAND CAPABLE OF USE FOR CROPS 



EXTREME PHYSICAL POSSIBIUTY 
973 MILLION ACRES 



Kio. 10. — In addition to tho .*105, 000,000 acros of land in luirvostod crops in 
1019, It is ostimatod that there are also about 000,000.000 acres physically 
capable of beinjf utilized for crops some time in the future. This includes 
practically all the land that is not too rough, rocky, sandy, cold, or dry, 
or that is not now employed for uses other than agriculture and forests, 
ronsequcntly It includes some land that it will not be economical to 
reclaim for "crops even when we reach our maximum population. It also 
makes no allowance for pasture, except semlarid pasture too <lry for crops 
and a small amount of numid pasture too rough for cultivation, nor for 
land needed for the expansion of urban areas, roads, railroads, etc. Un- 
doubtedly, a part of this potential crop area will always be employed for 
pasture. Most of the figures are based on estimates. 

85813®— VBK 1923 28 
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and powssibly 116,000,000 acres of seiniarid land, iiiostly east of the 
Rocky Mountains, which could, if necessary, be utilized for dry- 
land croj^s.^^ 

There are in all, therefore, about 608,000,000 acres of potential 
crop land, which, added to the 365,000,000 acres in harvested crops, 
orchards, vineyards, etc., make a total of 073,000,000 acres (fi^. 10). 
Wlien one recalls the fact that the crop area of the (Ternian Empire 
before the World War was only about 70,000,000 acres,^^ the above 
area appears enormous. However, for a number of reasons the esti- 
mate of potential crop area gives an entirely unreal and illusory con- 
ception of our available resources. 

In the first place, as noted above, tliis is the area of land that is 
physically capable of being employed for crops when our need shall 
become so extreme that considerations of (‘ost of utilization are rela- 
tively secondary. Thus, of the land capable of being employed for 
crops, pasture, and forest in the originally forested region of the 
eastern half of the United States, there is excluded only the land too 
rough for crops and about 16,000,000 acres of loose sands which it was 
considered proper to regard as suitable only for forest (fig. 11). The 
area indicated as capable of being employed for crops is mostly land 
that would have to be cleared of timber or of brush and stumps, much 
of it at heavy cost. Only about 32,000,000 acres are (*lassed as heavy 
soils. The remainder consists of 162,000,000 acres of soils of medium 
texture and 26,000,000 acres of fine sands. Most of the former area 
is light sandy loam. Without doubt pi'actically all of the area of fine 
sands and a large propoi’tion of the medinm-textured soils are of low 
pro<luctivity ; but they constitute a I'eserve area of considerable im- 
portance for vegetables, fruits, and other intensively cultivated cro|)s, 
notably cotton and tobacco. Probably heavy annual fertilization will 
be reqliired for most of this land. Moreover, a considerable part of 
the area, though not absolutely too rough to be used for crops, is so 


These various items wore estimated as follows: Improved land p<)t(ntiall.v capal)le of 
beintf added to crop area : From the total area of improved land reported in the censna of 
ia2() (oO.S.eoO.OCO acres) was subtracted the cstiinatod areas in harvested crops 
(.SG5,()()0.(>0O) . farmsteads (24,000.000), all of Avhich was considt'n d improved land, and 
a small allowance for roads and lanes and other minor items. "I’liere was included an 
area of 00,000,000 acres of lmpr(»ved pasture, estimated on the basis of 100!) statistics 
whicli were tabulated by the Department of A;:ricultnre from the census schedules and 
I)uhli8hed in Department nulletin 020. and similar statistics for 1910, now available for 
certain States. 

Land capable of irrigation : Kstimat('d by R. P. Teele, P.uroau of Agricultural Economics 
(Division of Land Economic,'^) . oiii tb(' basi.s of variou.s snrve^y.s made bv tlu' lUndamation 
Service, Bureau of Public Roads (Irrigation Investigations),’ and tin* United States (ic*o- 
logical Survey. 

KstimatcH of drainable land w’ore compibd by L. A. .Tones and F. .1. Marwliner from 
data in the Bureau of Public Roads (Drainage Investigations), reports and maps 
of the Soil Survey, topographical maps of the Geological Survey, and various State 
reports. supplementtHl by the result.s of the 1920 c< n.^ms. The total drainabh* an^a of 
91,000,000 acres has been reduced to 75,000,000 acres to allow for certain areas of verv 
deep peat and some of the coastal marsh which wmuld not be .suitable for cr(n)s. 

Humid unimproved land: This e.stiinale is baw'd on a classification of the land bv 
countie.s, made by F. J. Marsebner, Bureau of AgHcultural Economics (Division of T.and 
Economics), with the cooperation of Dr. G. F. Marbut. Bureau of Soils. This classifica- 
tion was made largely on the basis of available data in the United Stat(‘.s Soil Survey 
TTnlted States Geological Surve.v, United States Land Office, and various State surveys 
and other State sources of information. 

The subhumid prairie region and the seraiarid and arid portions (rf the Gn*at Plains 
and of the Rocky Mountains interior plateaus, and Uncific coast regions* The estimates 
were made by O. B. Baker. Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Division of Land ^ 
nomlcs), on the basis of the census statistics on the use of land in farms In nrocess of 
tabulation, and for land outside of farms, on the basis of data assembled bv the Lnnd 
Classification Board of the TTnlted States (biological Suiwey, supplemented liv climatic 
records and data from- the Soil Survey and the pWst Servi&. ' climatic 

“ “S fnllw : Kr^ manure crops and fields under natural 

Brass: “trees, shrubs, and bushes” (1. o.. orehards and small fruits). For a irlven year 
of course, fields under natural grass are more properly considered iWHture, but tliov eora-’ 
prl48e land that comes Into crops during the course of the rotation ^ 
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UNIMPROVED LAND IN THE EASTERN FOREST STATES 
CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRESENT PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

1923 


LAND CAPABLE OF USE FOR 
CROPS WITHOUT 0RAINA6E 



LAND MOSTLY TOO ROUGH, 
OR TOO POOR FOR CROPS, 
OR RE9UiniN6 DRAINAGE 


457 MILLION ACRES 


LAND CAPABLE OF USE FOR CROPS 
WITHOUT DRAINAGE 
MILLIONS OP ACRES 

25 20 15 10 5 0 



LAND MOSTLY TOO ROUGH, OR TOO POOR 
FOR CROP8.0R REQUIRING DRAINAGE 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 

►5 


FLORIDA 
ARKANSAS 
MAINE 
MISSOURI 
LOUISIANA 
GEORGIA 
PENNSYLVANI 
N. CAROLINA 
MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK 
TENNESSEE 
MICHIGAN 
MISSISSIPPI 
WISCONSIN 
VIRGINIA 
KENTUCKY 
W.VIR6INIA 
ALABAMA 
S. CAROLINA 
TEXAS (E.of 96 
OKLAHOMACE.of ! 
NEW HAMPSHII 
ILLINOIS 
VERMONT 
OHIO 
INDIANA 
MASSACHUSEl 
MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY 
CONNECTICU 
DELAWARE 
RHODE I9LAN 



Fig. 11.- -Most of tho 220,000,000 acre-s lu the rogion capable of u.se for cnips 
without drainage is now forest or cut-over eastern originally forested land. 
There are about 9,000,000 acres more of such land In the Prairie States. The 
light soils will, in general, need more fertilizer than the heavy soils. The 
soils of medium texture are mostly sandy loam. The swamps and other wet 
lands are also forested for the most part, and will, therefore, require clearing 
in addition to drainage. At least 15 per cent of these swamp lands, owing to 
adverse conditions, Is unlikely ever to be drained. Some of the rough, 
mountain land can be used for orchards, providetl the slopes are kept in 
sod; but the amount of land likely to be so used is very small. Similarly 
some of the loose sands can be used for crops providetl fertilizer is liberally 
applied, but the extent of such land will remain very small so long as 
better lands are available. Undoubtedly most of these 457,000,000 acres 
of land will not be needed for crops until at least another crop of timber 
can be cut (see p. 495). 
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rolling that erosion would probably result in serious soil depletion. 
Some of this land in the northern portion of the Lake States is also 
subject to summer frosts. Most of the potential crop land in the 
eastern forest region is either in the Southern States or in the north- 
ern parts of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan (fig. 9). 

Of the estimated 75,000,000 acres capable of being employed for 
crops after drainage (fig. 8), probably about 68 per cent would al.so 
have to be cleared of trees or stumps and brush. Much of the 
drainable land is fertile, but considerable areas are either deficient 
in fertility or the soils are of undesirable texture. 

The reclamation of arid land by irrigation (fig. 7) also involves 
heavy costs. The steady increase in average cost per aci’e for irriga- 
tion, which was about eight times as high for projects begun in the 
decade 1910-19 as for projects begun prior to 1890, sugg^ts that 
the easier projects were first undertaken and that much of the re- 
maining area classed as irrigable will require extremely heavy costs 
for construction of dams and ditches. 

Of the 100,000,000 acres of so-called improved land not used for 
crops, a considerable part is i)rol)ably potential crop land of fair 
quality. In fact, an estimated 15,000.000 acres is land actually em- 
ployed for crops but not harvested in 1919. Much of this is land in 
the semiarid crop regions of the West, however, where crop failure 
because of inadequate rainfall is frequent. About 25,000,000 acres 
is crop land which is idle or fallow. This is found inostly in the 
semiarid wheat areas of the West, where bare fallowing to conserve 
moisture is practiced, and in the South and East, where many un- 
profitable fields have been allowed to grow up to broom sedge and 
weeds. Much of the 60,000,000 acres of improved land in pasture is 
pasture in rotation with crops, probably the e(]ual of the crop land in 
fertility; and most of the remainder is fertile permanent pasture. 
However, to devote any large part of this area to crops witliout pro- 
viding a substitute by the improvement of pasture now classed as un- 
improved would result in the serious disturbance of the necessary 
relationship of pasture to crops in the systems of farming. 

The potential crop land in the subhumid prairies comprises land 
which hitherto has not been employed for crops or for improved 
pastures, either because of rough topography or the presence of stone 
or because the soil is shallow or infertile. Most of this area is in 
central Texas and Oklahoma. 

The potential crop land in the semiarid portion of the Great Plains 
region has mostly so low a rainfall that an average yield of wheat 
3'ear in and year oiit would probably be not more than 7 bushels 
to the acre. The price of wheat would need to be much higher than 
at present to make its production profitable under tliese circum- 
stances In fact, much of the land in this region which has been 
planted to wheat has proved to be unprofitable at the present level of 
prices. However, when the population of the nation becomes much 
greater than at present, considerable portions of this area may be 
used for grain production, supplemented by the raising of livestock 
on forage crops, range pasture, and the straw and stubble. 

Of the estimated area of 18,000,000 acres of potential crop land 
west of the Great Plains not irri^ble or drainable, about one-third 
is humid or subhumid land in the Pacific Coast States or in mountain 
parks. Most of this humid land is covered with heavy forests or 
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with the large stumps left after lumbering. The cost of clearing is 
ve^ heavy. The remaining two-thirds is largely semiarid land. 

it is also important to keep in mind the tact that most of the 
potential crop area shown in Figure 10 is now used either for forest 
or for grazing, and if used for crops would not be available for these 
other uses. As previously noted, about 1,769,000,000 acres are avail- 
able for all three uses. ()f this amount. 468 ^ 0 ( K ),000 acres are land so 


POTENTIAL USES OF LAND AREA 

LAND THAT CAN BE USED ONLY FOR FOREST, 

ONLY FOR grazing; LAND CAPABLE OF USE FOR CROPS*, 
LAND IN OTHER USES; AND WASTE LAND 



LAND AREA OF UNITED STATES 
1,903 MILLION ACRES 



Fig. 12. — Of th^ 1,110:1,000,000 acrps In (lie United States, about 40^,000.000 
acres are arid range suitable only for grazing, with very low-carrying capac- 
ity. About 328,000,000 acres are humid land, of which 202,000,000 acres are 
80 rough or sandy that the land is primarily valuable only for forests, and 
66,000,000 acres are too rough for cultivation, but used for pasture and 
not forested at present. About 07:1.000.000 acres are physically capable of 
use for either crops or pasture, but probably a considerable portion will 
remain in forest. (See flg. 10.) With the increase of population the area 
devoted to cities, roads, farmsteads, etc., will need to be Increased some- 
what. The figures are based largely on estimates. 


arid that it is capable of being u^d only for grazing (fig. 12). An- 
other area of 262,000,000 acres is capable of being used only for 
forest. Most of this is mountainous or other land of rough topog- 
raphy (fig. 13). Thus, if all of the 973,000.000 acres of potential 
crop land were employed for crops, there would remain 66,000,000 
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acres of humid pasture land other than forest or cut-over pasture. 
It is obvious that even a nation of very dense population would not 
maintain so small a proportion of pasture to crop land. In Germany, 
where the density of peculation is many times as great as it is in the 
humid portion of the United States, pasture, other than woodland 

{ >asture, comprises an area about two-thirds as large as <he area of 
and in crops. 

As will be shown later, the 262,000,000 acres of forest would pro- 
vide, even under the best of conditions, for growing a supply of tim- 
ber, for only a small part of our present per capita consumption of 
timber and timber products. Furthermore, in the next few decades 
we shall hy no means need for crops all of this area of potential crop 
land. Consequently, the problem of future land utilization becomes 
one of relative requirements for the several uses. A primary object 
of the present study is to determine these requirements for the next 
few decades as a basis for indicating the nature of the land policy 
required. 

Increasing Scarcity of Land Resources and Nature of This 

Scarcity. 

As long as a large portion of our national domain remained unused 
for crops, pasture, or forest, the potential competition of these uses 
for our national area was not apparent. For some decades, however, 
we have been using for crops or for grazing the greater part of the 
land not. occupied by forests, and during this period there has been 
practically no important reserve area for the expansion of any one 
of the three uses except at the expense of the others. Consequently, 
Ihe growth of our population has resulted in an ever-increasing 
scarcity of our available land area, and it is important to consider 
some of the evidences of this scarcity. 

Decrease in Per Capita Acreage of Land in Farms, of Improved Land, 

and of Land in Crops. 

According to the cennus of 1920, the area of land in farms had in- 
creased more than threefold since 1850, while the area of improved 
land had increased nearly fivefold (fig. 14). However, the per capita 
acreage of farm land reached a maximum at the outbreak of the Civil 
War (fig. 15). The decade in which the Civil War occurred resulted 
in a notable decline in per capita acreage of farm land. In 1900 the 
per capita acreage of farm land was larger than in 1870, mainly as a 
result of the tremendous expansion of the area of land in farms from 
1890 to 1900, but thereafter decreased. The per capita acreage of 
improved land in farms was at the maximum in 1880 and 1890. The 
per capita acreage of crop land has declined since 1900. 

The decline in the per capita acreage of improved land and of crop 
land during the last few decades is attributable partly to the limited 
area of the United States available for crops, pasture, and forest. 
But it has been due even more to the difficulty of enlarging our crop 
area by the addition of land of a quality capable of being profitably 
used for crops. 

The decline in the per capita area of farm land, improved land, 
and land in crops is the result of a number of factors. The cen- 
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AREA OF LAND IN FARMS AND AREA OF IMPROVED FARM LAND, 
UNITED STATES, 1850-1920; HARVESTED AREA OF 14 PRINCIPAL 
CROPS, 1880-1920. 



Fig. 14. — Whilo tho Incrpaso in the area of land In farms from 1S50 to IDliO 
was j?reater than the Increase of Improved land, the rate of Increase for the 
former was less than for the latter. However, since 1880 the ratio of Im- 
proved land to farm land has been more or less constant at about 1 to iJ. 
From 1880 (when census fl>;ures of crop acreage became available) to 1020 
the harvested area of the principal crops increased at a more rapid rate 
than the area of all farm land or of Improved farm land. In other words, 
the proportion of the improved land which is in crops was increaslnj?, and 
the proportion in pasture was decreasing accordingly. 


PER CAPITA AREA OF LAND IN FARMS AND OF IMPROVED FARM 
LAND, THE UNITED STATES, 1850-1920; PER CAPITA HARVESTED 
AREA OF 14 PRINCIPAL CROPS, 1880-1920; AND INDEX OF PER CAPITA 
PRODUCTION OF 9 PRINCIPAL CROPS (5-YEAR AVERAGES CENTERED 
ON CENSUS YEARS). 1870-1920. 


ACRES INDEX OF PER CAPITA 



Fio. 15. — The per capita acreage of land in farms has shown a decr«‘aslug 
trend since 1850. The per capita acreage of improved tann land was about 
the same in 1920 as In 1850, but has decreased in each decade since 1890 
when the maximum was attairu?d. The per capita area of land in the 14 
principal crops increased slightly from 1880 to* 1900, but was less In each 
succeeding decade. The index of per capita production of 9 principal crons 
increased from 1870 to 1900, but was less in 1920 than in 1900 Thi* 
data on acreage of land in farms, improved land, and crop land are from 
the census. The data on per capita production represent 5-year averages 
of Department of Agriculture estimates, contertKl on census years. The 
crops are combined on the basis of the aggregate value obtained bv multi- 
plying the total product of each by the 4a-year average price. Comparable 
data for all decades are available for only nine crops, comprising, however 
nearly 90 .per cent of the total crop area. 
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sus of 1920 revealed the fact that, since 1910, in that part of the 
United States east of the Great Plains, there had occurred a wide- 
spread decrease in the acreage of land in farms, amounting to 7,000,- 
000 acres, with an increase only in a few scattered localities, the 
niost imporhint of which were the northern portion of the Great 
Lakes States, the Mississippi River bottoms, particularly in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, and a few other districts where the reclama- 
tion of 'land by drainage or clearing was taking place (figs. 16 and 
17). This decrease was offset by a widespread increase in the area of 
land in farms in the western half of the United States, amounting 



Kios. 16 and 17. — With the exception of the northern portion of the Great 
Lakes States, Florida, and sou thea stern Oklahoma, there was no notable 
increase in the acreage of land in farms east of the Great Plains. In the 
latter region and other parts of the West the great expansion of the area 
of land in farms was owing largely to the enactment of the enlarged 
homestead act, in 1900, and the grazing homestead act, in 1916, which 
authorized entry of 320 and 640 acres of land, respectively. With the ex- 
ception of the areas mentioned, and a few other .scattering? districts where 
rt'clamation of one kind or another occurred, decreasing acreage of land In 
farms was the general tendency east of the <»reat Plains, The marked 
decreases in Texas were probably mostl.v nominal, being due largely to 
shifts of the headquarters of large cattle ranches from one county to 
another. 
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altogether to 84,000,000 acres. A large proportion of this land has 
proven suitable for grazing rather than for crops. In fact, the total 
i)icrease of improved land in the AVest between 1910 and 1920 was 
24,000,000 acres, much of it being the result of the improvement of 
land already in farms. 

In spite of the general decrease of hind in farms in the eastern 
half of the country, there was a net increase in crop land in this sec- 
tion amounting to nearly 25,000,000 acres, while in the western half 
of the country the increase was about 20,()0(),000 acres (figs. 18 and 
19). Although this increase in crop acreage in the eastern half of 



Figs. 18 and li).— Whllo the area of land in farms generally decreased 
throughout the region oast of tho Groat Plains (figs. 16 and 17), there was 
a widespread increase in the area of harvested crops in this section as woil 
as in the Great IHains and various parts of the West. Patriotic motives 
together with the inducements represented by high prices for farm products 
during the war and for some time thereafter, were mainly responsible for 
this increase, which consisted largely in the employment for crops of land 
formerly used for pasture. The large increas<‘ in the acreage of crops in the 
Great Plains corresponds with, an increase in land in farms already noted 
The principal regions where a decrease, in crop acreage occurred wore New 
England, the Black Prairie of Alabama, and northeastern Mississippi a 
district along the Mississippi River in the southw<‘stern Mississippi and 
northeastern Louisiana, and a part of northern Oklahoma. In all of the 
southern districts mentioned, with the exception of Oklahoma, the ravatres 
of the boll weevil are largely accountable for the reduction in the acreaso 
of harvested crops. 
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the country may include small additions to both farm area and crop 
area through drainage or clearing of land, it more largely comprises 
the using for crops of improved pasture land in farms. The fact 
that improved land in the United States increased only 25,000,000 
acres during the decade, while the area of land in crops increased 
about 45,000,000 acres, indicates that a large proportion of the in- 
crease in crop area came from improved pasture land. 

Since 1920 the area of farm land and of improved land has in- 
creased very little, possibly not at all, and the acreage in crops has 
decreased since 1919. Population, on the other hand, has probably 
increased somewhat more rapidly than during the decade 1910- 
1919, which included the war years and epidemics of influenza. The 
rate of decrease of per capita acreage of farm land, improved land, 
and crop land, therefore, has probably been more rapid since the 
World War than before. 

Has this decrease for more than two decades in the acreage of crops 
per capita meant also a decline in production per capita, or may not 
the decrease of per capita acreage have been offset by a larger yield 
per acre? The answer to both questions probably must be in the neg- 
ative. The index of average production per acre increased consid- 
erably from the 5-year period 188:1-87 to that of 190:i-t)7, but from 
the latter period until 1918-22 there was, if anything, a slight de- 
crease in the index (fig. 45).*’ 

Decrease in Area of Pasture. 

The significance of the decline in the per capita acreage of crop 
land during the past two decades is emphasized all the more by the 
fact that it has been accompanied by an even more marked decrease 
in the per capita area of grazing land, including that without as 
well as within the boundaries of farms. For, whereas the area of 
farm land during the period was increasing, albeit, not with sufficient 
rapidity to keep up with the increase of population, this very in- 
cx-ease involved a decrease in the total area of land not in farms. 
Nearly all the land not in farms suitable for grazing has been grazed 
since 1890.** Within the area of land in farms, crops have en- 
croached constantly on the pasture land. Crop land increased 11.3 
per cent between 1909 and 1919, whereas farm land increased only 
8.8 per cent. It appears almost certain that half of the increase in 
crop land during this decade was at the expense of improved pasture, 
and much of the remaining half from unimproved pasture within 
or without farm boundaries. The clearing of forest land in 
farms and the use of this land for pasture *• has not been nearly so 


Since the various crops Involve products o-f such widely dHTerent value in. proportion 
to weight as hay and cotton Oit tobacco, it was necessary to reduce them to some common 
denommator which would reflect their relative value over a long period. For this pur- 
pose the 4S-year average price of each crop 11879 to 1922) was used as a weight in 
obtaining the index of average yield per acre of the prlnciml crops. ^ ^ , 

In 1880 a considerable part of the range land in the West, especially in the Dakotas 
and Montana, was not in use for pasture; but by 1890 nearly all of the land In the West, 
outside the absolute destu ts, was employed for CTazing, as is sliown by the local distribu- 
tion of livestock in the census of 1890 (fig. 26). C^onsequently, since 1800 it is fair to 
assume that all grassland brought into the classes of improved land or unimproved land 
other than woodland was still used for pasture, except in so far as it was devoted, to 
increasing the crop area. ^ ^ . 

“ Borne of this forest land was used for pasture before clearing, but its value for pas- 
ture was very low In comparison with its value after clearing. 
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extensive as the expansion of crop land. In fact, the actual area of 
land used for pasture has probably decreased since 1880, and almost 
certainly since 1890 (fig. 20). The estimated amount of decrease per 
decade in pasture area since 1890 is as follows: 

Acres. 

1890^1899 88,000,000 

1900-1909 11,000,000 

1910-1919 82,000,000 


Total SI, 000, 000 

On the basis of these estimates it appears that the per capita 
acreage of humid pasture (exclusive of woodland) and semiarid 
pasture was reduced from 14.28 acres to 7.75 acres, or nearly half 
during the 30 jears. Moreover, the carrying capacity of the pasture 


TREND IN THE USE OF THE LAND AREA FOR CROPS, PASTURE. AND 
FOREST, UNITED STATES, 1880-1920. 
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Fig. 20. — The area of land in harvested crops has steadily Increased at the 
expense of forest and cut-over land, on the one hanil, and of pasture, on th(‘ 
other band. During recent years the increase has been mostly at the 
expense of improved pasture. The area of other uses and waste *has been 
practically constant, while the area for cities, farmsteads, roads, etc., has 
increased, this Increase is probably offset by the decrease in area of waste 
land. 



per acre probably decreased also, since tlie pasture land put into 
crops was undoubtedly the best pasture. 

The growing scarcity of land available for grazing is reflected in 
the statistics of livestock. The per capita number of livestock in 
1922 was less than two-thirds that in 1894 ( fig. 21) . This was largely 
caused by decreases in the per capita numbers of sheep, beef cattle, 
horses, and mules. The expansion of the livestock industry across 


3^ This result was obtained by tabulating the acreafre of ImprovtHi and of unimoroved 
land other than woodland st^parately for the counties originally foreste<l and for tliose 
originally cowered mostly with grass or desert vegetation. The Increase in cron land 
harvested in each decade, less the increase in improved and unimproved land in foreiste<l 
counties, is assumed to indicate roughly the net loss in pasture area for the decade To 
whatever extent those forest areas were formerly pastured before clearinL' to that extent 
the loss in pasture acreage was greater than the flgurea indicate. However, tlie carrvina 
capacity of woodland is so small that to allow for it on an acreage basis wouT/ be 

XUlm G&Oll u • 
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the central and far West between 1850 and 1900, and its stationary 
condition since, are shown in Figures 22 to 29. 

TRENDS OF TOTAL AND PER CAPITA NUMBERS OP LIVESTOCK, UNITED 

STATES, 1850-1922. 



Pk;. 21. — Siiicp about 1S04 there has born but little increase in the total 
number of livestock in the United States, and consequently the number per 
capita In. 1022 was only about two-thirds that of 1804. In order to reduce 
the different classes of livestock for any given year to a single figure, the 
number of head of each class was given a relative weight equivalent to its 
ofi-year average price. The curve probably contains a certain margin of 
error due to defects in basic statistics, as revealed by the sudden variations 
from trend shown- at certain periods, as, for instance, between 1906 and 
1907. 

iiu-iTu.sing Land Values as an Indication of Increasing Scarcity of Farm 

Land. 

An increase in the average valuation _of land per acre is not a 
conclusive proof of the increasing scarcity of land in a particular 
counti’y. It may be a result of other influences, such as a decrease 
in the rate of capitalization or influences outside of the country af- 
fecting the world market. Again, an increase in average valuation 
2Jer acre for the countiT as a whole may reflect the influences of the 
addition of new cheap lands in the process of expansion. However, 
changes in land values may tend to confirm other indications. 

The trend in the value of farm real estate per acre from 1850 to 
1920, according to the decennial census, is shown in Figure 30.^^ 

When land valuation is expressed in current dollax'S without 
reference to changes in the value of the dollar itself, without regard 
to the relationship between the valuation of land expressed in dollars 
and the valuation of other commodities expressed in dollars, it ap- 
pears that the valuation per acre of farm land has increased during 
every decade except from 1890 to 1900. This upward trend has oc- 
curred in spite of the fact that each decade has seen included in the 
land area of the nation a large acreage of new and cheap farm land. 

However, when the valuation of land per acre is expressed in 
current dollars, the upward movement may reflect merely inflation 


^ Compare also article “ Farm Ownership and Tenancy,” p. 541. 
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of the currency and be a part of a general increase in the prices of 
all commodities. When we divide the average valuation of farm 
land per acre by the index number of prices of all commodities (land 
not being included), w’e get a rough measure of the changes in the 
value of land; that is, of the purchasing power of land in terms 
of other commodities. The figures thus calculated indicate a de- 
crease in the average value of land per acre during three decades 
since 1850: 1860-69, 1890-99, and 1910-19.='® 

The average figure for the nation as a whole is complicated by the 
continuous inclusion of new land. A more significant indication of 
the trend is that available for Ohio by years (fig. 31). This curve 


AVERAGE VALUATION PER ACRE OP FARM REAL ESTATE, UNITED 

STATES. 1850-1919. 



1850 I860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 


Fio. 30. — Tho K<*neral trend of the valnalion of farm real has been 

upward since 1853, so far as it Is revealed by decennial census flyures. 
The upward movement was especially rapid from 11)00 to 1020, but from 
1010 to 1920 the increase in the valuation of land was not as rapid as the 
upward movement of general commodity prices. Consequently the valuation 
of farm land expressed in dollars of the purchasing: power of 1913 de- 
creased. This decrease was largrely due .to the tendency for the movement 
of land values to laj; somewhat behind the movement of general com- 
modity prices. 


shows the strong upward movement beginning about 1900, but it 
also shows a slight downward trend preceding 1900. 

The trend in the value of farm land up to 1920 appears to confirm 
the conclusion, supported also by other facts, that the nation reached 
and passed the apogee of agricultural land supply in proportion to 
population about three decades ago, and that we have entered a 
period which will neccs-sarily be marked by a continually increas- 
ing scarcity of land. For, although the present area of land in 
farms is only about one-half the total land area of the United 
States and the improved faim land is only about one-quarter. 


«In this last decade the relationship was abnormal, because the prices of commodlMoft 
had been moving upward with great rapidity while tlie valuation of land, being annar- 
enitly slower to rei;ix>nd to the inlluence of inflation, had tended to lag behind (vinsp*. 
quently tho decrease shown from 1910 to 1920 may be only a nominal decrease due to thp 
taking of the statistical picture at a time when the valuation of land had not vet ranipht 
up with the upward movement of commo<ilty prices. caught 
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nearly all of the area suitable for agricultural purposes is now in 
use either for crops or for pasture, or is forest and cut-over land, 
and was probably, so employed at least three decades ago. The needs 
of the increased population, which are two-thirds greater than they 
were three decades ago, have been met in recent years by a large 
increase in the total though not in the per-capita area of crop land, 
mostly at the expen^ of pasture; and by a decrease in the per-capita 
area required to maintain livestock, principally due to reductions in 
the per- capita number of sheep, beef cattle, and horses and mules. 

TREND IN AVERAGE VALUATION PER ACRE OF FARM REAL ESTATE 
IN OHIO COMPARED WITH TREND OF PRICES OF WHOLESALE COM- 
MODITIES IN THE UNITED STATES (DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDICES), 
1877-1921. 

INDEX 



Fig. 31. — Fnlike tho ciirA’o of Inml valuation fsliown for the United States ns 
a whole in Figure 30, the curve for Ohio does not reflect the influence of tho 
development of large areas of new farm lands within the State, for Ohio 
was fully settled before 1877. Instead of an upward movement in tho 
curve' of real estate nrices throughout the period, as was shown for tho 
United States as a whole, the curve for Ohio follows the downward move- 
ment of commodity prices from the eighties to about 1897. From about 
1903 to the ou(l)reak of the World War, the curve of real estiite prices 
advanced more rapidly than the curve of commoditv prices. This was 
apparently a period wh<‘n the value, as distinguished from the price, of 
land was increasing, probably reflecting the growing scarcity of available 
farm land of good quality. 


Conditions That Tend to Obscure the Increasing Scarcity of 

Land Resources. 

The trend toward increasing scarcity of land resources available 
for crops, pastures, and forests has been obscured temporarily by 
the existing agricultural depression and by the fact that we are still 
cutting our timber largely from a stored crop. 

The Overdevelopment of Farm Production for Export Temporarily 
Disguises the Increasing Scarcity of Farm-Land Resources. 

It seems incongruous to talk of the increasing scarcity of land 
available for crops, pastures, and forest at a time when certain im- 
portant ftirm products are almost a drug on the market. Since this 

86813 ° — i-BK 1023 20 
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TREND DP NET EXPORTS OF 10 PRINCIPAL. CROPS (COMBINED ON 
BASIS OF 43-YEAR AVERAGE PRICES), UNITED STATES. FISCAL YEARS 
1891-1922. 



1690 1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 1925 


Fig. 32. — The annual variation in the volume of exports is shown by the 
dashed line, while the solid line is a 5-year moving aveiiiKe centered on the 
middle year, except for the last two years, which represent 4-year and 
. 3-yoar averaKos, respectively. A comparison of the two curves indicat(‘s 
that about 1807 there hej^an a rapid decrease In the volume of exports, 
wjlilch continued until 1003. Wliile the large exports of 1900 were an 
exception to the <iownward movement, the general trend appears to hav<» 
been toward lower averages until 1010. Then began a general upwjird 
movement which continued until the outbreak of tl»e VVVudd War, followed 
by a <lownward movement, which continued until 1017, followed by another 
increase, which continued until 1921. In general, the level of exports from 
1012 to 1022 was higher than in the period from 1002 to 1011. 

depression made its appearance, public; attenlion has associated it 
with the export surplus of farm inoducts. At first the public no- 
ticed that the exports of farm products measured in dollars had 

TREND OF ACREAGF., PRODUCTION, AND NET EXPORTS OF WHEAT, 
TOTAL AND PER CAPITA, UNITED STATES, 1909-1922. 
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decreased. There immediately resulted the impression that our ex- 
ports were being dammed up in this country because the normal chan- 
nels of outlet were blocked by the chaotic conditions of credit and 
international exchange. Subsequently, however, attention was di- 
rected to the fact that our physical exports were still much larger 
than in the pre-war period, and the conviction has developed that the 
trouble is due to an excessive production of agricultural products. 

In order to make clear the fundamental conditions responsible for 
the development of the present depression and for its continuance, it 
is nccessaiy to answer certain basic questions: (1) In what degi-ee 
is the physical export volume of farm products abnormal? (2) “V^at 
conditions are responsible for the expansion of our exports; is the 

TREND OF ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND NET EXPORTS OF CORN, TOTAL 
AND PER CAPITA, UNITED STATES, 1 » 0 »- 1922 . 



Firt. :i4. — The illustration shows the enormous relative expansion In the total 
and per capita exports of corn In 1021. However, the normal percentage of 
exports to total product is so small that a slight percentage of increase in 
the total volume of production, due to increase in acreage or yield, may 
result in a very large percentage of increase in the surplus available for 
export. ITiis explains the fact that the large rise in the export curves 
from. 1019-^1921 does not coincide with a correspondingly large increase in 
the curves for acreage and production. For 1913 there were no net exports 
of corn ; hence the break shown in the export curve. 

expansion due to increased acreage per capita, to increased produc- 
tion per acre, or to decreased consumption per capita? (3) Was the 
sudden decrease in prices of farm products due to the enlargement 
of the volume of exports? 

Extent to which the volume of exports is dbnwmal . — The United 
States has always had a suiplus of farm products for export. The 
trend in volume of this surplus is shown in Figure 32. 

The trend in the volume of exports was downward from about 1897 
until about 1909, with a slight interruption due mainly to the lai^ 
exports of 1906. About 1910 there began an upward trend. This 
upward movement was interrupted by a downward movement from 
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al)Out 1914 to 1917, followed by another large increase, mainly due to 
the enlarged exports of certain cereals. The average annual exports 
of wheat Avere over twice as great from 1919-22 as in the five 
years, 1909-13 (fig. 33). Comparing the Siime periods, the ex- 
ports of rye, formerly of little consetiuence, increased from about 
1,000,000 bushels to nearly 43,000,000, the direct exports of coni in- 
creased from 40,000,000 bushels to 82,000,000 (fig. 34), and the in- 
direct exports of corn in the form of pork products ivcre largely 
increased. There was also a considerable increase in the exports 
of tobacco. On the other hand, the exports of cotton since 1915 nave 
been only 50 to 75 per cent of the avei*age exports during the 5-year 
pre-Avar period (fig. 35). 

The expansion in the volume of exports which folloAvcd the out- 
break of the World War also corresponded to an increase in the 
crop acreage devoted to production for export (fig 36). On 

TREND OP ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND NET EXPORTS OP COTTON, 
TOTAL AND PER CAPITA, UNITED STATES, 1909-1922, 
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Fi(}. 85. — Whilt' thcro have h<‘oii aimiial Hiictiiations in cotton ncroai^o, thcro 
has been no marked trend either above or below the av«*rage for the fivt* 
years just preceding the World War. However, the per capita acnaij^e has 
decreased coii.siderably. As a result of this, or the d(*cn‘n.sed yield due to 
tbo ravages of the boll weevil and of the decreased purchasinj; power of 
Kurope, there has been a notable decline in exports of cotton since 1014. 
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the basis of 5-year aA'erages the acreage dcA'oted to production for 
export decreased from the 5-year period 1899-1903 through that of 
19t)9-13, and in the latter 5-year period was only 80 per cent of the 
aA’crage for the period 1899-1903, inclusive. During this period of 
decreasing exports, there was apprehension that our nation would 
soon cease to be a net exporter of farm products. HoAvever, as a 
result of the stimulus of war demand, the average acreage devoted to 
export production for 1919-22 Avas 40 per cent greater than for the 
period of 1909-13 and over 13 per cent greater than in the preceding 
high period 1899-1903.*^ 

Conditions which have made possible the increase in. acreage em- 
ployed in producing for export. — One might suppose that the great 
increase in the volume of cereal exports during the decade 19151-22 
was made possible by a sudden expansion of the per capita area of 


“ Calculated on the basis of direct exports. 

3* In the latter half of 1023 there was .a marked decrease in exports of cereals and 
cereal products. If this lower level Is maintained during? the remaindei of the flHcal year 
the acreajfe required to produce these cereal exports will be only about half the annual 
average 1019-22. 
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land in crops. However, as already noted, in the period from 
1900 to 1922 the trend of crop acreage per capita was downward. 
In the period 1919-22 the per capita acreage in 12 principal crops 
Avas 10 per cent less than for 1899-1903. Furthermore, as pointed 
out before, the increase in exports was not due to an enlargement of 
the average yield per crop acre. 


TOTAL AND PER CAPITA ACREAGE EMPLOYED FOR DOMESTIC USES 
AND FOR NET EXPORTS OF 12 PRINCIPAL CROPS, AVERAGE OF S-YEAR 
PERIODS, UNITED STATES, 1889-1893 TO 1919-1922. 
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Fid. .‘U». Th<* ar(‘a devotod to thoso 12 principal crops has increased each 
decade, but the area per capita was less in the period llliy~1022 than in 
the period 1800-190;{. The area per capita devoted to export production 
was le.ss in the 1019 -1J)22 period than in the earlier period, but in the 
1919-1022 period, the export acreage per capita was a considerably larger 
proportion of the total per capita acreage than in any period since 1899- 
1903. 


The expansion in the acreage devoted to export production, in 
spite of the downward trend of per capita crop acreage and the slight 
decrease in average yield per crop acre, took the form of increase in 
the area of the cereals, especially wheat, at the expense of other crops. 
Of the 23,000,000 acres by which the average area of the five cereals 
for 1919-22 exceeded that of 1909-13, wheat accounted for more than 
18,000,000 acres. Most of the remainder is accounted for by increase 
in the acreage of lye, amounting to more than 100 per cent, together 
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with a slight increase in the acreage of oats. On the other hand, 
this is partly offset by slight decreases in the acreage of barley and 
of corn.*® 

The larger volv/me of exports made possible by reduction in acreage 
employed for domestic uses . — Since there has been neither an in- 
crease in the per capita area of crop land, nor, as compared with the 
average for 1903-1907, any increase in the yield per acre either of 
all the land devoted to crops or of the land devoted to the cereals, it 
is evident that the expansion in acreage devoted to lu’oduction for 
export nuist have been made possible by a reduction in the acreage 
employed in producing for domestic uses. After subtracting the 
acreage devoted to direct exportation of crops from the total crop 
acreage, the remaining area per capita decreased from 3.15 acres in 


TREND OF TOTAL ACREAGE AND PER CAPITA ACREAGE OF ALL CROPS 
FED TO LIVE STOCK, UNITED STATES, 1909-1922. 



37. — The per capita acmij^e of crops fed to livestock was steadily do- 
creasiDjf from 1910 to 1914. The World War resulted in considerahie in- 
crease both in total and per capita acreage, but since 1917 there ha.s been 
a rapid decrease in both regards. 


1909-13 to 3.02 acres in 1919-22, or about 4 per cent. When the 
crop acreage required for the production of livestock and livestock 
products exported is also subtracted, the per capita area employed 
in producing for domestic uses decreased from 3.09 to 2.92 acres be- 
tween these periods; and, finally, when allowance is made for the 
acreage used to support the horses and mules required to produce 
the crops and livestock products for export, the per capita acreage 
employed for domestic consumption declin^ from 2.99 to 2.82, or 
nearly 6 per cent. 

As noted above, this reduction in the per capita acreage of crops 
employed for domestic consumption is largely accounted for by the 
smaller acreage used in producing feed for livestock, made necessary 
by the increased pressure on the crop area. As a consequence, 

* BeHidea the cereal crops, the acreage of tol>aoco was considerably larger in the post- 
war period than In the pre-war period, but this is more than offset by a decrease in the 
acreage of cotton. 
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the per capita acreage in crops employed in producing feed for 
liv^estock decreased from an average of 2.6 for the years 1909-13 
to 2.4 for 1919—22 (fig. 37). If the same per capita acreage had 
been employed in feeding livestock as in the foi’mer period, about 
22,000,000 acres more would have been required, and this acreage is 
practically equivalent to the expansion in the area of the cereals 
during this period.®* 

The diversion of most of the acreage thus economized to increas- 
ing the production of wheat and rye was partly the result of the stim- 
uli of the high prices and patriotic appeal of the war period; how- 
ever, with the passing of these stimuli, the acreage has not returned 
to normal. The wheat crop of 1920, planted before the fall of prices 
in the latter part of 1920, was nearly 11,000,000 acres less than the 
area employed for the wheat crop of 1919; but during the next three 
years, following the fall of prices, there was no material reduction.®^ 
Notwithstanding the substantial decrease in wheat acreage in 1920 
the acreage planted in 1923 was still 27 per cent larger than the 
average of the five years before the war. In spite of the discourage- 
inents of low prices and unfavorable seasons the farmers, especially 
in the regions of the Great Plains where there was notable expansion 
of the farming area mainly for wheat production, have found it 
difficult to effect a contraction of acreage in wheat. After the range 
was broken up, houses built, livestock and implements purchased, 
and heavy debts incurred, it has meant bankruptcy to let the land 
go back to pasture, and it has been difficult to shift to other crops. 

Decreased dematnd in Ettrope a factor in cwuaing the surplus of 
'iche.af . — It is important not to lose sight of the fact that there is a 
woi'ld market for wheat. It is well known that the war resulted 
in eliminating Russia temporarily as a large exporter of wheat, and 
in decreasing the production of other European countries. Tlie in- 
creased supply from the United States and Canada w’as I’equired to 
help fill this gap. After the war there was no increase in the world 
supply of wheat or other cereals sufficient to account for the slump 
in the world price. According to the world balance sheet prepared 
by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, the average 
annual production of wheat and rye available for the consumption 
of the world outside of Russia was about 8 per cent less for 1919-21 
than for 1909-13. This decrease occurred in spite of an 11 per 
cent increasi*. in the area devoted to the production of wheat and 
rye.®* Yet the price fell far below the war-time average. 

The cause of this phenomenon was largely decreased ability of the 
people of certain European countries to miy as much wheat and rye 
as formerly at the level of value per bushel which prevailed during 
the war or even during the pre-war period. Wildly fluctuating ex- 
change rates, unstable currencies, political uncertainties, reduced 
production, tremendous changes in distribution of wealth, and in 


=« As shown above, these changres are largrely the outcome of the retluctioa in the num- 
ber of sheep and beef cattle per 1,000 people, and also in the number of horses per 1,000 
peoDle due to the substitution of other forma of motive power. . ^ ^ 

ar The acreage harvested in 1920 was 14,500.000 acres less than In 1919. nearly 5,000,000 
In 1920 not being harvested becausn* of crop failure. In 1923 over 6.000,000 acres were 
not harvested. The aci*e«ge harvested waa about 17,000,000 acres less than in 1919 and 
8,000,000 less than In 1920, but 11,000,000 acres more than the pre-war acreage, 1900-13. 

** Yearbook of the International Institute of Agriculture, 1921, p. 65. Since 1921 there 
has been an increase in world production due largely to the expansion of wheat produc- 
tion in Europe outside of Russia. 
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some countries protracted uneinj^loyment have forced drastic econ- 
omies even in such vital essentials as the cereals. For instance, 
the four countries included in Figure 38 were not able to purchase 
enough more net imports, even at the bargain prices of the past 
few years, to offset the decrease in their own production. 

PERCENTAGES BY WHICH THE COMBINED AVERAGES OF PRODUCTION. 

NET IMPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION OF CEREALS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
FRANCE. GERMANY. AND ITALY DURING THE THREE YEARS 1919-1921. 
WERE ABOVE OR BELOW THE CORRESPONDING AVERAGES FOR 
1909-1913, 


PRODUCTION. 1919-21 

PER CENT BELOW PRE-WAR AVERAGE PER CENT ABOVE PRE-WAR AVERAGE 
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Fig. .’38. The con.siimption of cen^ils in the four countrios was far below Hie 
pre-war average, though tlie deficit was less for the bread cereals (wheat 
and rye) than for other cereals: and less for wheat than for rye. .\fter 
allowing for the slight increase in population, it is evident that in* the years 
following the war the people In these countries were (‘ating only about 80 
per cent as much bread cereals and had available for consumption only 
about 60 per cent as much other cereals as in the years just prectnilng the 
war. These deficits in consumption were partly made necessary by the 
great falling off in production and partly (except in the case of the bread 
cereals) to the falling off of Imports. While the Imports of bread grains 
were somewhat larger than in the pre-war period, this was not sufficient to 
make up for the heavy deficits In production and in the importation of other 
cereals. 


In short, the interruption in the manifestations of the trend to- 
ward increasing scarcity of land in the United States was due partly 
to a gradual reduction in the per capita acreage of crop land em- 
ployed for producing livestock for domestic consumption and in 
maintaining horses, partly to the overexpansion in the per capita 
acreage of wheat and rye at the expense of the per-capita area in 
other crops, ajjd partly to a sudden decrease in ability of the Euro- 
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pean peoples to purchase the accustomed quantity of our wheat and 
pork at prices which permit a profit to our farmers. Temporarily 
these conditions have made our available crop acreage appear super- 
abundant. 

Some years may be required to restore the normal balance between 
acreage in cultivation and demand for farm products. The buying 
capacity of the nonagricultural pof)ulations of Europe, reduced by 
disturbed political and financial conditions and by unemployment, is 
still not showing signs of immediate improvement ; but European 
agriculture has been steadily recovering and the tendency toward a 
greater degiee of self-sufficiency increasing. Russia may shortly 
regain a part at least of its former importance as an exporter of 
wheat. The great increase of wheat acreage in Canada from an 
average of 9,945,000 acres for 1909-13 to an average of 21,155,000 
acres for 1919-23 was accomplished almost entirely by the expansion 
of the total acreage of land in crops.-^ There has been little ten- 
dency to reduce this acreage, in spite of tlie discouragements of low 
prices, and there is reas<m to believe that the greater part of this new 
Canadian Avlieat acreage is permanent. 

Oil'selting this somewhat '^bearish*’ outlook is tlie fact that the 
population of the Avorld is increasing at the rate of about 20,000,000 a 
year, and tlie population of the United States about 1,500,000 a year.^® 
AVithin a few years the increase in population is likely to bring to 
an end this temporaiy deviation from the long-time trend toward an 
increased pressure of population on land resources. A great war 
might temporarily cause higher prices, and bad crop seasons in im- 
portant iiroducing countries might also raise the price level. 

The Cutting of Forest Products From a Stored Crop Has Also Obscured 
the Actual Relation Between Land Supply and Land Utilization. 

Since the first settlement of our country we have been cutting our 
timber from the stored-uj) product of past years. To use a now fa- 
miliar expression, our timber supply has been treated as a “mine” 
instead of as a “crop.” Since the original settlement of the coun- 
tr}^ we have reduced our area of virgin timlier from an estimated 
822 OOO.OOO acres to about 138, 000, (KH) acres. AAHiile we have been 
engaged in cutting from our virgin forests, there has grown up 
largely spontaneously a supply of second-growth timber, amounting 
at present to about 122.000,000 acres of saw-timl)er size and 142,000,- 
000 acres below saw-timber size (suitable for cord wood, ties, posts, 
etc.). (See figures 1 and 41.) However, we are still cutting timber 
from our forests at a rate nearly four times the annual aggregate 
amount of growth of timber. Moreover a considerable part of the 
former forest area has been devoted to improved farm land; conse- 
(juently the area of forest has constantly decreased (fig. 39). 

The effect of this cutting of our timber mainly from a stored sup- 
ply is to create while it lasts an apparent abundance of land avail- 
able for crops and pasture. AVe are removing the timber from land 
at the rate of approximately 10,000,000 acres a year, and since we are 
not deliberately devoting this ai*ea to reforestation the surface po- 


““ Yearbook for 1922, InternaUonal Institute of Agriculture and preliminary estimate 
for 192a, Dominion Burojui of Statistics, 

^ Tylor, W. Kusscll. The Natural Increase of Cont«‘mporary Peoples. An unpubllsbed 
doctoral dissertation prepared at the University of Wisconsin. 
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ACREAGE OF FOREST LAND CONTRASTED WITH ACREAGE OF IMPROVED 
FARM LAND, UNITED STATES, 1850-1920. 


MILLIONS OF ACRES 


1850 

1880 

1900 

1920 



Fiii. :i0. — The steady increase in the area of improved farm land has been 
accompanied by a continual but much smaller (iecroase in the area of forest 
land. However, less forest land is beinj? cleared for crops or pasture each 
decade. From 1010 to IbLM) only 5 per cent of the increase of “ Improved ” 
and “ other unimproved “ land in farms, or about 5,000,000 acres, occurred 
in forested areas, most of the increase bein^ in the Hreat IMnins region and 
other t'l’assland areas of the West. (See fig. 10.) At the rate of clearing 
between 1910 and 1920 It would require several centuries to clear the area 
of forest which has been cut over during the past 20 years. The figures 
for improv(*d land are from the cen.sus, but the figures of forest area are 
estimates. 


tentially available for the other uses is being correspondingly in- 
creased" However, only a small propoii:ion of this area annually 
denuded is being cleared for crops or pasture. Much of the cut-over 
area is of poor quality of soil, and the expenses of clearing and in 

PER CAPITA ACREAGE OF FOREST LAND CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF 
IMPROVED FARM LAND, UNITED STATES, 1850-1920. 

ACRES PER CAPITA 



Fio. 4(T. — The estimated per chpita area of forest land in 1920 was about a 
sixth as large as it was In 1850. The per capita area of Improved farm 
land was nearly the same for the two periods, but it was somewhat less In 
1920 than it had been in 1880. 
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some cases of drainage do not at present justify its use for the pro- 
duction of crops. Theoretically, this land would be suitable for 
grazing. In some sections, notably in the Lake States, clover and 
other nutritious grasses thrive. However, the natural pasture is for 
the most part inferior in those sections of the country where the 
process of cutting is at present most rapid, as in the South and the 
Pacific coast. The ti*ees and brush, usually growing more rapidly 
than the grasses, soon shade the ground, and destroy most of tlie 
herbaceous vegetation. 

As long as we can depend for our timljer on a stored supply, dis- 
regarding the advancing prices forced by increasing scarcity, and 
making no provision for gi'owing new forests, we can get along with 
a much smaller forest acreage than if we were actually growing a 
crop of timlxu' to supply our needs. Under this policy of denuding 
our timberlands we are rapidly reducing the area of land devoted 
to forests, even allowing for the fact that some of the cut-over forests 
spontaneously grow a second crop, and some, notably those in public 
ownership, are managed for continuous growth. The denuded land 
adds to the already large reserve supply of land potentially capable 
of being used for crops, pasture, or intensive timber gi'owing l)ut 
actually not being employed for these purposes. 

Such are the conditions which seem to create for the time being 
a ‘^fool's paradise” of abundance of land resources available for 
the three important uses under consideration. But we are unques- 
tionably nearing the end of this phase of our economic evolution 
(fig. 40). If we should be willing to cut our timber supply right up 
to the last tree, with no provision for the future, we should reach 
the end of the road within a few decades at the present rate of cut- 
ting; for, even allowing for annual growth, our stock of saw timber 
would hold out less than 50 years, and our stock of smaller timber, 
only a little more than 30 yeai-s. This makes no allowance for any 
increase in the annual cut due to increasing popidation, and there- 
fore implies a diminution in per capita consumption. 

The advancing prices of timber and timlxjr products due to the 
increasing scarcity and remoteness of the supply will cause us 
to curtail our per capita consumption much below the present 
amount, and will force us to devote abandoned cut-over lands to 
timber growing, expecially in the East. This may result in a sharp 
competition between timber on the one hand and crops or pasture on 
the other hand, at least for marginal lands. A large part of the 
remaining reserve is on the Pacific coast much fi^rther from the pres- 
ent centers of consumption (the Noitheast and Middle West) than 
our former main supplies (fig. 41). Much of our reserve of timber 
is in rough mountain regions. Long freight hauls and costly logging 
are resulting in higher prices for timber, and in a gradual reduc- 
tion of per capita consumption. 

Owing to the long time required to grow timber — 30 or 40 years 
for pulpwood and 40 years and up for saw timber— an unnecessarily 
severe reduction in per capita consumption of timber and tim^r 
products and even a near approach to almost complete deprivation 
can be avoided only by measures that will place our lumber industry 
on a basis of providing for the replacement by reforestation of tim- 
ber removed. The growing national pressure toward a definite forest 
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policy, and later the tendency toward private timber growing that 
will be stimulated by risinjj prices, must be relied on to bring 
alx)ut reforestation. Provisions for growing our timber supply, 
of course, will tend to reduce the area of idle cut-over land that ap- 
pears to be available for crops and pasture. 

The magnitude of the readjustment that is involved in the in- 
evitable change from the present reliance on cutting from a stored 
crop to the basis of growing the greater part of our supply may be 
illustrated by a simple calculation. At the present rate of per capita 
consumption and waste, and rate of growth in our growing forests, 
1,465,000,000 acres would Ixi required to- grow timber for a popula- 
tion of 150,000,000 people — more than three-fourths of our entire 
land surface and about a third more than our entire humid area. 

The manifest impossibility of the conclusion emphasizes the fact 
that we shall shortly find it necessary to make drastic modifications 
in our rate of consumption of timber, in our rate of growth, or in 
both. The probable extent of these readjustments and the land 
requirements involved can best be considered at a later stage of this 
discussion. 

Relation of Foreign Trade to Present Land Requirements. 

Before considering the effect of increasing population on our re- 
quirements of land for crops, pasture, and forest, it is desirable to de- 
termine Avliat proportion of our i)roductive area is employed in 
production for export ; for it is clear that, as our need for land in- 
creases, it might be possible to divert to domestic use the products 
of at least some of the land now employed in producing for export. 
Furthermore, we may well determine to what extent the importation 
of agricultural and forest products reduces the amount of land that 
would otherwise be required to supply existing needs. 

Crop Land Required to Produce the Exports of Agricultural Products. 

The acreage of crop land employed in producing for export falls 
into three classes: (1) That which is employed in producing crops 
for direct export either in the original or in manufactured form, as, 
for instance, wheat or wheat flour; (2) the acreage used for feeding 
livestock the products of which are exported; (3) the land required 
to produce feed for work stock employed in producing for export. 

Crop land required to produce the crops directly exported . — 
Table 1 and Figure 36 show the crojD area used for direct exportation, 
but not that employed indirectly for export production. The 12 
crops included in the table occupy nearly 90 per cent of the total area 
used in crop production, and they represent practically all of the area 
devoted to the production of crops directly exported. Columns F 
and G show the remaining crop acreage after deducting the crop 
acreage employed for crops directly exported. 
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Table; 1. — Total and per capita acreage utilized for total production^ domestic 
conftvmption, and net exports of 12 important crops of the United States. 


Period. 

Production 

acreage. 

Acreage 
equiva- 
lent of 
net 

exports. ' 

Acreage equivalent 
of direct net exports* 
of surplus com- 
modities. 

Remaining acreage* 
(employed for do- 
mestic uses, includ- 
ing the feeding of 
livestock). 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

a 

i 

Average, 1889-1893 

1,000 

acres. 

206,668 

Per capita 
acres. 
3.22 

1,000 

acres. 

29, 4% 

1,000 

acres. 

30, 055 

Per capita 
acres. 
0.47 

1,000 

acres. 

177,172 

Per capita 
acres. 
2.78 

Average, 1894-1898 

231,884 

3. 27 

36,362 

36, 921 

.52 

195, 522 

2.76 

Average, 1899-1903 

258, 372 

3.32 

38,003 

38, 550 

.50 

220,369 

2.83 

Average, 1904-1908 

269, 269 

3.14 

32,002 

32,811 

.38 

237, 267 

Z76 

Average, 1909-1913 

Average: 

1914-1918 

291,396 

3.11 

30,583 

33,158 

.35 

260,813 

2.78 

312,080 
325, 463 

3.10 i 

36,874 

41,102 

.41 

275, 206 

2.73 

1919 

3. 10 I 

38, 102 

46, 460 

.44 

287, 361 

2. 74 

1920 

320, 732 

3.01 1 

41,839 

60, 016 

.47 

278,893 

2.62 

1921 

322, 228 

2.99 ! 

64, 336 

59, 325 

, 55 

267,892 

2. 48 

1922. - 

322, 106 

2.95 

37, 352 

43, 295 

.40 

284,753 

2. 61 


^ The 12 crops art* corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, flax, hay, potatoes, cotton, tobacco, and buckwheat. 

* The term “ net exports*’ is employed not in the stmse of total excess of all agricultural exports over agri- 
cultural imports, but merely to indicate that in ihociuse of the principal export crops included in the table 
reductions wore made for the comparatively minor imports of the same crops. 

* This includes the area used in feeding livesto<'k for export. 


Crop land required to produce the livestock and livestock products 
exported. — It is estimated that about 70 per cent of our crop area 
is employed in feeding livestock. Of the total crop area indicated 
by the census of 1920, approximately 257,000,000 acres, or 2.43 acres 
per capita, were employed for this purpose (fig. 37),"' 

Of the total of 257.()00,000 acres, the various classes of livestock 
shared in approximately the following proportions: 


Hugs 

Cattle 

Horses and mules 

Poultry 

Sheep 


Acres. 

r>;j, 000 , 000 

89, 000, 000 
90, 0(X). 000 

10. .wo. 000 

4, 500, .000 


Total 2.57, 0(»0, oa) 

In order to ascertain wliat proportion of the above acreage is 
devoted to the production of livestock for export, it is necessary to 
determine the proportion of the various kinds of livestock and live- 
stock products exported in terms of live animals. 

The exports of animal foodstuffs from the United States at present 
are practically confined to pork products and animal fats. During 
the naif decade preceding the war our net exports of pork and pork 
products were about 11 per cent of the total production. Tlie war 
demand caused an expansion to a maximum of about 24 per cent in 
1919. In 1920 the net expoi-ts of pork products were equivalent to 
9,100,000 hogs, or about 15 per cent of the total production. 


^ Soe preceding article, “ Our Forage Resources,” p. .Sll. 

^ Hased on estimates made from results of a survey by United States Department of 
Agriculture in 1918, showing farm consumption of feed crops by each class, of livestock. 
See Yearbook for 1920, p. 811. 
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Up to and including the first years of the twentieth century the 
United States exported a considerable amount of beef, including live 
cattle. The exports of beef then steadily declined until, during the 
half-decade just preceding the war, they amounted to slightly more 
than 1 per cent of the total beef production. During the war our 
net exports of beef rose to 4 per cent of the production, but they 
have been steadily declining since the war, and allowing for net im- 
ports of live cattle into the United States, it appears that we are 
now net importers of beef. 

The other meat products produced in the United States have little 
or no significance in our foreign trade. Our exports and imports of 
mutton and lamb have been virtually negligible in recent years.^^ We 
are, of course, largely dependent on foreign sources of supply for 
wool. The production of veal is comparatively small, and the entire 
amount produced is consumed in the United States. 

The net balance of trade for dairy products before the war showed 
that the United States was a net importer to the extent of about 0.05 
per cent of the national production for 1909-13. Our exports of 
dairy products increased steadily during the half-decade 1911-18, 
reaching a peak in 1919. But the volume of expoi*ts has since 
declined, and during 1923 tlie United States was again a net im- 
porter of dairy i)roducts. 

Ill brief, the United States is at present a surplus producer in only 
one important class of animal products, pork jirodiicts including 
lard. Since it is estimated that the jiroduct of about 63,000,000 
crop acres annually is fed to hogs, it appears probable that our 
average exports of pork and lard for the years 1914^22 (about 15 
per cent of the total production) required the employment of about 
9,500,000 acres of crops. 

The average area from 1914-22 devoted to crops for direct ex- 
portation was 39,550,000 acres, Addintr to this the above estimate 
of crop acres used for producing livestock or livestock products for 
export, we may conclude that our export trade represented in round 
numbers 49,000,000 acres of crops. 

Crop land required to feed the work stock employed in producing 
agricultural exports. — However, allowance should also be made for 
the crop acreage required to maintain the horses and mules employed 
to produce the crops and livestock or livestock products exported. 
Since about 13.4 per cent of the crop acreage is required to- produce 
the crops and livestock products exported, it would seem fair to 
assume that an allowance of 13.4 per cent of the 90,0(X),()00 acres 
required to feed horses and mules should be included in the aci'eage 
required to produce the agricultural exports. Tliis would amount to 
about 12.100,000 acres, making a total of 61,1(X),000 aci'es of crop 
land directly or indirectly used for export production, which is 
nearly 17 per cent of the total crop acreage, leaving about 304,000,000 
acres employed for domestic consumption, on the basis of the acre- 
age of harvested crops in 1919 (fig. 42). 

Consequently, if we could devote our total crop acreage to produc- 
tion for our own use we might maintain, on the basis of the crop 
acreage of 1919, an increase of population amounting to about 

»■ Th© large Importation of mutton in 1920 wn^i due to an. extraordinary combination of 
conditions. The English market at that time was glutted with an oversupply of mutton, 
and favorable ocean freight rates on ships outbound and high prices in the United States 
were tiie primary causes of the movement. 
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21,000,000 people, and that 'without modif^ng our standard of con- 
sumption.®* 

Howe'ver, e'ven when the pressure of population on land resources 
becomes much greater than at present, it is not likely that all the 


DIVISION OF AREA OF HARVESTED CROPS 
BETWEEN PRODUCTION FOR EXPORT AND 
PRODUCTION FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 

( FIGURES SHOW MILLIONS OF ACRES ) 
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TO FEED HORSES 
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FOR DOMESTIC CON- 
SUMPTION 




CROPS USED DIRECTLY 
FOR FOOD IN DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION 


TO FEED 

LIVESTOCK FOR 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 
157.2 


^^op land used 

tAND IN HARVESTED CROPS 
365 MILLION ACRES 


Fi(i. 42. — While the acreage in crops directly exported was a little less than 
40.000,000 in the period 1014-1022, Inclusive, account must also be taken 
of the acreage employed In producing livestock and livestock products for 
export and in maintaining horses employed in producing for export. In- 
cluding estimates for these items, it appears that about 61,000,000 acres 
of harvested crops was employed directly or Indirectly in production for 
export, or nearly 17 per cent of the total acreage or harvested crops in 
11) U). and a little over 20 per cent of the estimated acreage employed in 
production for domestic consumption. Of the area used in producing for 
domestic consumption loss than 16,000,000 acres consists of crops not used 
for feed for livestock or for human food, and allowing for the horses used 
In producing these crops, about 21.000,000 acres, or less than 7 per cent 
of the total acreage employed in producing for domestic consumption, were 
in crops not used for food, directly or indirectly. 


This, of course, assumes that we could Increase our imports of agricultural products 
in tlie same proportion. 
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acreage now employed in producing for export will be devoted to 
domestic uses. There arc certain commo<lities for which we have 
peculiar natural advantages. For instance* we are likely for a long 
time to produce some cotton for export even if we find it necessary to 
enlarge our imports of other farm products to make up for the 
acreage used in producing cotton for foreign consumption. In short, 
during the next few decades we shall likely divert part of our export 
acreage to domestic uses, but undoubtedly not all of it unless we 
restrict severely the importation of farm products. 

Relation of imports of farm produets to reauirenonts of crop 
land . — In general, our iinj)orts may be considered to economize acre- 
age, but this conclusion involves certain reservations. Some of our 
imports, such as coffee, cocoa, rubber, and sisah are practically in- 
capable of being produced in our own country. If we do not import 
them, our alternative is to do without them. Except as they may 
serve to replace by substitution other coiuniodities that we can pro- 
duce, their importation can scarcely be said to economize our land 
requirements. Certain other articles of importation, such as coconut 
oil, can not well be produced in this country in considerable quanti- 
ties, but we can produce close substitutes. Consequently, to all in- 
tents and purposes the imports economize the acreage employed for 
domestic consumption. A large volume of imports consists of com- 
modities, such as sugar, silk, tea, flax fiber, and wool, wliich, so far 
as physical conditions are concerned, could be pixxluced in this coun- 
try, but which are produced abroad more economically. In part this 
is due to more favorable physical conditions in other countries; in 
part to more favorable economic conditions, particularly cheaper 
labor. 

All in all, many of our imported agricultural pioducts could be 
produced in the United States or are substitutes for other things 
that could be produced here so far as physical conditions of produc- 
tion are concerned. Hence, the importation of these things may be 
considered to economize whatever acreage of crop and pasture land 
would be required to produce them or their substitutes. If circum- 
stances required us to provide for complete national self-sufficiency 
in agricultural production, it would be necessary to add to our per- 
capita acreage an additional acreage sufficient to make provision for 
our present imports. 

In the calculations of land requirements foi* domestic consumption 
attempted in this article, it appears best to assume as constant the 
present relative dependence on foreign imports. As our population 
increases, under such an assumption, the total volume of imports 
would increase in proportion, but the per capita quantity Avould re- 
main the same. 

Total and Per Capita Area of Pasture Employed in Producing Livestock 
for Export and for Domestic Consumption. 

Our only important class of livestock exports — pork and pork 
products — involves a relatively small* use of pasture, and that only 
of humid pasture. A rough estimate indicates that probably 7,500,- 
000 acres of humid pasture is employed in producing our net ex- 
ports of livestock and livestock products. This is about 3 per cent 
of our total area of humid pasture. In addition to this, however, 

86818 *— YBK 1923 80 
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allowance must also be m^e for a larger item, namely, the pasture 
used by horses employed in producing crops or livestock products 
which are exported, estimated at about 14,500,000 acres (hg. 4o). 


DIVISION OF AREA OF HUMID PASTURE 
OTHER THAN WOODLAND 

(FIGURES IN MILLIONS OF ACRES) 



PRODUCING LIVESTOCK 
FOR EXPORT 


MAINTAINING HORSES 
EMPLOYED IN PRODUCING 
CROPS AND LIVESTOCK EXPORTED 


livestock and livestock products for the 
period 1914-22 required only a small proportion of our pasture area, and 
the entire amount has been imputed to humid pasture, because the products 
exported were essentially the products of humid regions. The acreaffe of 
pasture employed in maintaining horses and mules used in produclnl for 
export is also imputed to humid pasture, because tho semlarid pasture Is 
essentially a limited quantity, humid pasture being the principal variable 
element in our supply of pasture land. Altogether, about 22.000 000 acr^ 
or less than 10 per cent of the area of humid pasture other than woodland* 
are employed in production for export. wuuumuu, 


Relation of Foreign Trade in Forest Products to Land Requirements. 

As in the case of pasture, so in the case of forest land, our foreign 
trade makes but little difference so far as land requirements are 
concerned. At the present time our exports and imports of forest 
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products nearly balance one another, and in proportion to the total 
cut of the United States neither is a large amount. Consequently, 
it will be fair to assume that the present annual cut measures ap- 
proximately our national consumption of timber products. 

Furthermore, it is believed by students of forestry that we can 
not hope to rely to a large extent on importation as a means of 
meeting our needs of timber in the future. This conclusion rests 
partly on the great costs involved in transporting so bulky a product 
long distances, and partly on the scarcity of accessible timber in the 
rest of the world in relation to world needs. The timber consump- 
tion of the United States is already nearly half that of the entire 
world. It is scarcely probable that a large proportion of this con- 
sumption could be derived from sources outside this country.®® 

Land Requirements in Relation to Increasing Population. 


We have become accustomed in this country to the continued in- 
crease of population. Since the decade 1850-1859, when population 
growth was at the rate of 35.6 per cent, there has lieen a general 
tendency toward a decrease in the percentage of increase, although 
up to 1910 the actual increase was larger each decade. However, 
from 1910 to 1920 the absolute increase in population was only 
13,738,354 as compared with 15,977,691 from 1900 to 1910, and the 
rate of increase fell from 21 i)er cent to 14.9. 

I’he restriction of immigration and the uncertainty as to the 
future policy have complicated the problem of estimating the in- 
crease of population. However, it has long been believed that im- 
migration does not add to the population by the full number of 
immigrants, for immigration appears to retard the natural rate 
of increase of the native population.®* 

The total population increase of 13,738,354 from 1910 to 1920 in- 
cluded an increase by net immigration of 3,467,000.®^ If this volume 
of increase were continued during the next three decades, our ijopu- 
lation would be 150,000,000 people by about the middle of the cen- 
tury. Even the rate of natural increa.se for the past few j^ears 
(estimated at approximately 10 per 1,000), without any addition 
from immigration, would, it continued, result in 1.50,000,000 people 
shortly after 1950. The employment of a mathematical formula 
for projecting population growth on the basis of past experience 
suggested by Professor Raymond Pearl would indicate a population 
of 150,000,000 by 1952. 

It seems proliable, therefore, that we shall have that number of 
people dependent on our land resources within a few decades, if not 
exactly by the middle of the century, and it is well to estimate the 
land required to maintain such a population. 

If we should continue to employ for a population of 150,000,000 
the same per capita amounts of crop and pasture land as are now 


* For more detailed discusalon see article, “ Timber : Mine or Crop,” Yearbook, 
"■•Some students of the subject have even believed the effect of Immigration Is merely to 
displace an equivalent number of native population, so that at the end of a given nerlod 
the' native population Is smaller than It otherwise would have been by approximately the 

oYlCum^^ la U.0 tJnltei States, 191(K102a.” Census 

monograph No. 1, 1022, p. 204. 
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used for domestic consumption, the land requirements for these two 
uses would be as shown in Table 2. 

The only items that have been varied in the following table as 
compared with present requirements are crop land and other humid 
pasture.” The present area of semiarid pasture is practically a 
maximum that can not be increased to any considerable extent. If 
anything, it will be decreased somewhat during tlie next few decades 
as a result of the encroachment of crop land; but the total reduc- 
tion in acreage is not likely to be large, and the carrying capacity of 
this land is so low that the relative reduction in livei?(ock main- 
tained is a very small quantity. Consequently, throughout the sub- 
sequent estimates the item is kept constant. 


Tahle 12. — Crop and pasture laud that irould be ret/uired for to0,00()J)00 people 
assuming no change in per capita consumption and production per acre, also 
no exports of agricultural products and no change in per cainta imports. 


TTse of the lanti. 

Area. 

Cropland _ 

Acres. 

! 431,000,000 

237, 000, 000 
1 330, 000, 000 
r)87, 000, (KX) 

1, 591, 000, m 

W oodland pa,sturc - 

Other humid pasture - - - -- -- 

fciemj arid pasture 

Total - --j 



1 As a result of assuming the a(;rcagc of semiarid pasture and woodland pasture to remain constani, the 
area of other humid pasture is increased in greater proportion than the incrciiso of population. 


The same pi’actico has been followed with respect to forest and 
ciit-over pasture. If we knew what areas of land will bo in foi*ests 
30 yeai*s from now it might be ea.siei’ to determine the probable in- 
crease or decrease in the area of wcMnlland pasture. According to the 
present trend, the area of forest land apj)ears to be decreasing. 
However, most of the area of forest reduced by cutting will be 
either reforested or will be suitable only for grazing. In either 
case woodland pasture is potentially land that is likely to be con- 
tinuously employed for grazing. Atoreover, its carrying capacity 
is so low that a large increase or decrease in area does not result 
in a very marked modification of the number of livestock that 
would need to be provided for by other kinds of pa.sture. 

It has already been noted that if the present policy continued the 
area of land in forests, beginning with approximately 402.000,000 
acres of standing timber, will rapidly diminish until the point of 
approximate exhaustion is reached. On the other hand, if we wish 
to provide enotigh forest land to our timber, a much larger 

quantity of land will be required; at the present rate of growth and 
of waste and consumption per cajtita the enormous area of 1,46.5,000,- 
000 acres would be needed for a population of 1,50,(X)0,000 jieople. The 
impossibility of such an outlook is emphasized by combining this area 
with the 1,. 59 1,000, 000 acres of crop and pasture land which, as shown 
above, would be required tmder similar assumptions. Tlie total re- 
sulting requirement would be 2,819,000,000 acres after allowing 
for duplications, or about 48 per cent more than the present land 
area of the continental TTnited States. 

The result suggests that if we are to maintain our present degree 
of self-sufficiency, for a population of 150,000,000 we must increase 
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the average production per acre of our crop, pasture, and forest 
land, effect marked reductions in per capita consumption . of farm 
and forest products, or make changes in both regards. Therefore, 
some consideration of the probable extent of these changes is impor- 
tant; not only Ix'cause of the significance of tlie clianges, but also on 
account of their bearing on land requirements for the several uses. 

Economy in Land Requirements Through Increase of Yield Per 

Acre. 

Crop Land. 

In the past our agricultural progress has boon largely by way 
of economizing in the use of labor, rather than in the use of lancl, 
by substituting machinery and other labor-saving devicCvS for man 

i Dower. I'he great progress in productivity per man is indicated in 
[^''igure 44. Since 1870 the product per unit of man labor ap^xars 

TRENDS OF TOTAL POPULATION, OF NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED 
IN AGRICULTURE. AND OF AGGREGATE VOLUME OF PRODUCTION 
FOR 10 PRINCIPAL CROPS. UNITED STATES, 1870-1920. 

PER 
CENT 

350 
300 
250 
200 
150 

100 - 
50 

1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 

Fio. 44, — Th(_* chart iinlicates that the ratio of population to crop production 
has not chan>j:od prroatly since 1880, but that since 1870 the volume of crop 
production has increased much more rapidly than the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture. In fact, in lOliO the indi*x of crop production was 
more than double the index for persons engaged in agriculture. Some 
allowance should be made for the fact that the date of the census was 
changed from April in in 1910 to January 1 in 1920, a time of year when 
the number of persons reported as engaged in agriculture is likely to be a 
minimum. However, it seems clear that the amount of crops per capita 
and the amount per man engaged in agriculture were both considerably 
larger in 1920 than in 1870. 

to have, approximately doubled. It is true, we must not reckon 
this as an exact measure of increased efficiency. Much of the labor 
saved in agriculture by using machinery is offset by the employment 
of labor in cities in producing the machines or represents the transfer 
to cities of various lines of production and services formerly carried 
on in the country. 
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Some progress has also been made in yield per acre (fig. 45). Be- 
tween the 6-year periods 1883-87 and. 1903-07 the avera^ acre 
yield of nine important crops increased about 19 per cent ; out be- 
tween the latter date and the 6-year period 1918-23 there seems to 
have jjeen a decrease, so that in the last-mentioned period the aver- 
age yield per acre was a little over 16 per cent above that of 1883-87. 
This is small compared with an apparent increase in the productivity 
of man labor since 1870 of about 100 per cent. 


INDEX OF YIELD PER ACRE OF EACH OF SIX IMPORTANT CROPS AND 
COMBINED INDEX OF NINE IMPORTANT CROPS, BY S-YEAR AVERAGES, 
UNITED STATES, U83-87 TO 1918-22. 



1883-87 1888-92 1893-97 1898-02 1903-07 1908-12 1913-17 1918-22 1923-27 



Fig. 45. — The five-year average yield per acre was higher in 1918-22 than 
in 188^1-87 for* all of the six crops except cotton. However, the average 
yield for 1918-22 was lower than it was in 1903-07, not only af cotton 
but also of wheat, oats, and hay. ^Tie composite curve for nine principal 
crops, shown by the heavy black line, also Indicates a slightly smaller 
average yield In 1918-22 than in 1903-07 ; though about 10 per cent above 
the average yield for 1883-87. The composite curve was made by weight- 
ing the yield of each crop by its relative acreage in the period 1908-12. 

An analysis of the changes in yield per acre of some of the crops 
making up the above average will be helpful in explaining the trend. 
The failure of the increase in yield per acre to continue after the 
period 1903-07 appears to be attributable mainly to cotton and 
wheat. In the case of cotton the result is probably owing largely to 
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the boll weevil. In the case of wheat the decrease in average yield is 
due, in part at least, to the expansion of the crop area onto the 
le^ productive lands of our semiarid region. The trend in tlie 
yield of com and oats during the psist two decades has been so 
erratic as to make explanation difficult. 

In general, the changes in average acre yields of the several crops 
must he regarded as the result of a number of forces, some working 
toward higher yields and others in the opposite direction. On the 
one hand, we have scientific progress and the more widespread use 
of improved methods, together with the gi'eater employment of fer- 
tilizers; but apparently there has been a tendency for these forces to 
be offset by the declining fertility of some of our old crop land, by the 
spread of plant disease and insect pests, and possibly also by the 
necessity of expanding our crop area by the inclusion of lands of fer- 
tility lower than the average for lands formeidy employed. 

It is important also to reckon with the inertia of large masses of 
agricultural population, partly due to innate conservatism, partly to 
lack of information, partly to inadequate capital, and partly to other 
limiting conditions. Even the development of a most elaborate sys- 
tem of educational extension can not be expected to raise the average 
yield in practice to the point theoretically possible on the basis of 
improvecl methods known to the best a^nculturists. Finally, it is 
probable that because of the comparative abundance of land re- 
sources in this country our farmers have not as yet found it profitable 
to adopt methods of increasing production per acre which require 
an increased expenditure for labor, fertilizers, and other factors in 
proportion to the product. 

The course of events since the beginning of the World War has 
appeared to intensify the temlency to economize labor rather than 
land. The war resulted in the withdrawal of large numbers of 
farmers and farm laboi*ers for military service or to satisfy the de- 
mands for war workers ; and for about two years after the armistice 
the higher relative prices of industrial products, as compared with 
farm products, continued to place a premium on the withdrawal of 
labor from farming and to stimulate the employment of extensive, 
rather than intensive, methods of farming. 

Some increase in the productiveness of our land per acre may be 
accomplished by methods which do not increase, but may even reduce, 
the cost per unit of product; but it is also possible to increase the 
productivity per acre largely by increasing the cost per unit of prod- 
uct. The experience of nations has shown that sooner or later the 
increasing pressure of population forces the employment of the latter 
class of methods. 

Among the most important means of increasing the yields of crops 
are : (1) The selection of crops better adapted to the available soils; 
(2) the employment of suitable I’otations; (3) the use of better 
adapted varieties; (4) the reduction or elimination of losses from the 
depredations of insects and diseases; (5) conti’ol of weeds; (6) better 
or more thorough methods of pi’eparing the land and cultivating the 
crop; (7) larger or more effective use of fertilizers; and (8) the sub- 
stitution of crops which give a larger yield per acre for those which 
give a smaller yield. The first four of these methods may not greatly 
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increase acre costs, but considerable additional expense is likely to 
be incurred in weed control, the use of better methods of cultivation, 
and the increased use of fertilizers. 

By the application of these methods what is the outlook for the 
increase of yield per acre under the influence of increasing pressure 
of population? There are certain optimists who ai’e fond of taking 
the results of some striking instances of large yields per acre achieved 
on a small acreage under highly favorable conditions in perhaps a 
single year and frequently with little regard to cost as a basis for 
calculating the total future productivity of the nation. The very 
statement of the conditions indicates the dangers of this method. It 
is clearly better to give a great deal of weight to the average n'sults 
obtained over wide areas by countries which have been compelled 
by pressure of population to employ intensive methods of cultivation 

AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE, 1909-13. OF SEVEN IMPORTANT CROPS IN 
FOUR EUROPF.AN COUNTRIES EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGE OF AVER- 
AGE YIEIJIS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Fio. 46. — The avtM-aKe yield p(*r acre for the four Kurt)p<‘an countries — TTnited 
Kingdom, France, (xerraaiiy, anti Belgium— Is hlj^her than that for the 
F^nlted States in the cas(‘ of each of the seven crops. The combined average 
yield for all seven crops, weighted In each case by the relative importance 
as shown by acreage, Is a little over 41 per cent higher for the European 
countries than for the United States. 

and which have cmploycxl those methods intelligently and in the light 
of scientific experimentation, but at the same time with due regard 
to costs of production. This does not mean that in countries such as 
Germany and Great Britain, for instance, every farmer is conducting 
his agricultural operations in the most intelligent and scientific man- 
ner. The point is that this is not to be expected. The actual level of 
practice in any country, no matter how well developed the educa- 
tional machinery, is certain to be far behind the ideal. 

The comparative yields per acre of certain European countries 
(Germany, France, Belgium, Great Britain, and Ireland) and of the 
United States are shown in Table 3 and Figure 46. 
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Table 3. — Average yield per acre of various crops in certain countries, as com- 
pared with the yield per acre in the United states, 1900-lS.^ 


Yields per acre. 


Crop. 

Germany. 

France. 

Great 

Britain 

and 

Ireland. 

Belgium. 

Average 
weighted 
by crop 
acreage. 

United 

Stales. 

- 

Supe- 
riority in 
yield. 

Wheat 

liuah. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Per cenf. 

31.8 

19.6 

31.7 

37.6 

23.5 

14.6 

61, 22 

Rye 

29.0 

16.6 

30. 1 

35. 2 

26.0 

J5.G 

70. 40 

Barley 

38. .*) 

25.8 

35. 3 

51. 1 

31.7 

24.0 

44.96 

Oats. 

f)4.« 

36.2 


66. 1 

47.4 

30. 4 

55. 96 

Potatoes 

203. 7 
Pounds. 

127.4 

Pounds. 

216. 2 
Pounds. 

277. 2 
Pounds. 

157.2 

Pounds. 

97.0 

Pounds. 

62. 12 

Tobacco 

1,71.3.0 

1,231.2 

936. 8 

2,034.2 

1, 481. 0 

820.8 

80.43 

Sugar boots 

Tons. 

Tons. 

10.7 

Tons. 

Tons. 

12.3 

Tons. 

12.0 

Tons. 

10. 1 

19.28 


» From AnDuairo International l)c Statistique Ai;ricole (Koine, lt»22). 


The last column of tlie above table shows tlic percentage by which 
the average yield per acre in the four countries of Europe exceeds 
that of the United States/^® If France wei’e excluded the percent- 
ages of comparison, as indicating the possibility of expanding our 
production per acre, would be much greater. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the imdusion of France gives a figure which represents 
much more accurately a measure of the jwssibility of enlarging our 
production per acre than if the other three countries alone were con- 
.sidered.*® 

Two of our most iinpoi-tant crops, corn and cotton, as well as a 
number of minor crops, are not extensively produced in all of the 
above countries. Likewise, statistics for hay have not been obtained 
for all these countries. 

Satisfactory statistics for hay production are available for the 
United Kingdom.^® The average yield per acre of hay in the United 
Kingdom for the .5-year period 1909-13 was 1.63 tons." For the same 
period, the average yield per acre in the United States was 1..34 tons, 
indicating a higher yield for the United Kingdom of 21.6 per cent. 
In view of the fact that the climate of the United Kingdom is com- 
paratively favorable for hay production and that special attention 
has been given to the scientific improvement of the meadows, in- 
cluding a considerable use of fertilizers, it is doubtful if we could 
safely count on a larger percentage of increase in the American yield 
per acre. 


Th(> productivity per acre of oach country is wel^iited by the averagt* annual acreage 
for the particular crop during the five years 1909-13, iuciuslve. 

“ It may be doubtea if we could hope to attain so high an average pro<hict per acre as 
obtains in Great Britain, Germany, and Belgium, for a large part; of mir small-grnin crops 
is produced under semiarid conditions. Some of the European countries, notably Great 
Britaliii,. Belgium, and Germany, import large quantities of concentrates, which are fed to 
livestock, and the manure applied to Held crops. Moreover, it is wi.«9e to allow for the 
inertia which may retard the general adoption of the most approved agricultural methods 
in so large a country as our own. ^ ^ , 

^oThe statistics comprise separate figures for production of clovers, sainfoin, etc., on 
the one hand, and for hav cut from nermanent meadows on the other hand. However, the 
averageij per acre for the two classes are not grwtly dilTerent, and may bo safely com- 
bined as a basis of comparison with our own statistics. 
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With corn, it is difficult to make satisfactory comparisons, ^ere 
is no extensive area of corn in the more progressive countries of 
western Europe. Indeed, our production is nearly two-thirds of ihe 
production for the entire world, and our average yield per acre is 
greater than the average yield of the world. In only a few coun- 
tries is the yield per acre in the United States surpassed, and in a 
number of these the area involved is so small that it can scarcely 
be regarded as a fair basis of comparison. Although southeastern 
Europe is the most important corn-producing section of the world, 
after the United States, Hungary is the only country in that region 
with a considerable area in corn whicli shows a larger yield per 
acre than that of the United States. Our yield per acre is exceeded 
by about 40 per cent on considerable areas in Peru and Egypt, but 
in these countries the crop is mostly irrigated. It is most significant 
that on about 310,000 acres (mainly in southern Ontario) the Cana- 
dians have achieved an average approximately double our own aver- 
age. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that even if similar 
methods of production were employed throughout the United States 
they would produce so high an average, for, corn is raised on large 
areas of light sandy soils in the Southern States and in other re- 
gions, and also under semiarid conditions in considerable areas of 
the Great Plains. New England, where the climate is not best 
adapted to corn, shows a 10-year average product ranging from 41 
to 47.5 bushels per acre for the various States, as compared with a 
national average of 26.4 bushels and only 37.3 bushels for Iowa. 
As in Canada, of course, the product in New England is on a com- 
paratively small acreage. However, Pennsylvania, on an area more 
than four times that employed for corn in Canada maintained an 
average of 41.7 bushels. 

In view of these facts and considering the great area and diverse 
physical as well as social conditions involved in corn production in 
America, it may be doubted whether we shall be able to increase 
our corn yield per acre above 50 per cent. 

In considering cotton we encounter somewhat the same difficulty 
as with corn, namely, the lack of an .adequate basis of comparison. 
India, which after the United States is the most important cotton- 
producing country, is characterized by comparatively crude methods 
of production as well as inadequate rainfall in the regions of cotton 
production, so that the average product per acre is less than half 
that of the United States. Egypt, the next largest producer, main- 
tains an average yield of 348 pounds per acre, more than double our 
average product, but the Egyptian industry is confined almost en- 
tirely to irrigated alluvial land of high quality. Brazil maintains 
an average yield of 258.7 pounds per acre — 52.6 per cent above our 
average. However, the conditions of soil, climate, and types of 
cotton are all different from those prevailing in America. 

As a result of the boll weevil, our average yield per acre for the 
five years 1918-22 was 22 per cent lower than the average yield 
for the five years 1888-92. In other words, if we should return to 
the average acre yield of the former period, we should increase 
our yield about 28 per cent above the average of 1918-22. This 
may be regarded as measuring roughly the probable improvement 
in productivity that might be achieved if we should be so fortunate 
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as to discover a means of completely eliminating losses due to the 
boll weevil. 

In the absence of a comparative basis for estimating the probable 
increase in production per acre, and with due regard for the physical 
and social conditions prevailing in the Cotton Belt and for the fact 
that on large areas of the poorer land artificial fertilizers are already 
extensively employed, a lurther increase of more tlian 35 per cent 
would appear doubtful. 

We have reached conclusions with respect to the probable increase 
for 10 important crops, which occupy nearly 90 per cent of our en- 
tire crop area. If we weight the percentages by the average area in 
each of tl»e respective crops for the 5-year period 1909-13, we obtain 
an average percentage of 46.8, which we may regard as representing 
the practicable increase in production per unit of crop area when 
economic conditions shall justify the requisite cost of production.^* 

If this increase in yield of crop laml could be achieved by the 
time our population reaches 150,000,000, we should require for 
domestic consumption only 269,662,000 acres, about 34,000,000 acres 
less than we used for domestic consumption in 1920.** 

This would be a somewhat roseate outlook if it were probable 
that so large an increase would be made in loss than three decades; 
but when we remember that there has been no increase in average 
yield per crop aci'e in the past two decades, so large an increase seems 
highly improbable. Furthermore, even if it could bo attained, it 
would probably involve a considerable increase in expense per unit 
of product. 

Pasture Land. 

The comparison of carrying capacity of pasture in the United 
States with that of western hlurope is beset with great difficulties, 
for the statistical classifications of pasture land in the various coun- 
tries differ considerably. The United States is very different from 
western Europe, by reason of the fact that we employ so large an 
area of arid and semiarid land for pasturage. Spain is the only 
country in western Europe which even approaches the United States 
in this characteristic. It will be better, then, to I'eserve arid grazing 
land for separate consideration. 

The areas in different classes of pasture and the ratio of livestock 
units to the total area of pasture are shown for various European 
countries in Table 4 and Figure 47. 


This Involves the assumption, of course, that the remaining 10 per cent or more of 
crop acreage may be made to show an average per cent of increase in yield equal to that 
estimated for the 10 crops considered. 

The method of estimate was as follows : The acreage now required for domestic con- 
sumption ■w'as divided into two parts: (1) The acreage used to maintain horses and (2) 
the acreage employed for other aomestic uses. The ratio of the one quantity to the other 
was determined, area inquired for uses other than* tlie maintenance of horses was 

increased by the ratio of 150,000,000 to the population in 1920, and the resulting quan- 
tity was then divided by the ratio of crop acreage required at present for uses other than 
for the maintenance of horses to the area required for horses. This quotient was then 
divided by 1,468, in order to allow for increase of vield, and the area required for other 
cro»> uses was also divided by 1.468. The two quotients were added to give the estimated 
crop acreage. 
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Table 4. — Areas of hunl oa ployed for pasture and the production of fodder 
C7^ps and nu tuber of acres of pdstnre per animal unit iti various European 

CO U7i tries.' 
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of acr*s. . 

ofaens. 1 

.tfrr.y. 

Germany (1913)... 

' 21,211 

4, S93 

8, 938 
633 ; 

3, '642 

38,684 ( 

1.24 

Belgium (1910) 

1.2S0 

267 

22 

2, 202 ! 

0.91 

France (19J0) _i 

Qirat Britain and Ireland 

24, m) 

8, 177 

12,679 ; 

(■) 

45, 722 

2.06 

(Util)-.. --I 

* 44, 324 i 

t (•'■) 

5,837 I 

329 

50, 490 , 

2. 65 

Denmark (1912). 

Tell j 

1 1.085 

2,466 

.502 

4,814 1 

1.46 

Netherlanels (1911) . 

2, ini; 1 

1 1,268 

227 1 

12 : 

4, .'■'04 1 

1. fK) 

Total - . . 

95,439 

1.5, 690 1 

1 

1 30, 730 i 

4,507 

146,416 

1.81 


Unternalional Yearbook of Agriciillnral Statistics, i5ome, 1021. 

2 The Tiiiriiber of auinial units is calculated by the usual method. The livestock statistics from which 
the animal units are calculated are averages for the three years 101 1-13, inclusive, for all the Kuropean coun- 
tries with the following exceptions; All (lerman figures are an average for 1912 and 1013, except that for 
a'i.se^s and mules statistics for 1012 only are available; all statistics for the Netherlands are average-s for 1910 
a‘nd 1013; for Denmark the statistics for horses, cattle, sheep, and goats are for 1900, and the statistics of 
hogs are an average of 1900 and 1014. For Belgium the statistics of sheep and goats are for 1910. 

* No st.itistics available or number insignificant. 

* Includes marsh, heath, and uncultivHte<i productive land. 

Included under natural meadows and pastures. 


AREA OF HUMID PASTURE (OTHER THAN WOODLAND) PER ANIMAL 
UNIT, UNITED STATES AND VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


ACRES PER ANIMAL UNIT 



Fkl 47. — The areas of humid pasture per animal unit range from loss than I 
acre for Belgium to nearly 4 acre.s for the United States. However, these 
differences are not wh<dl.v due to <lIfTerences in carrying capacitv. but. to a 
large extent, reflect differences in the degree of dependence on pasture, as 
contrasted with other kinds of te«‘d, In the* livestock husbanelry of the 
several countries. In calculating the ratios the estimated niimb(»r of live- 
stock maintained on semlarld pasture and we)f)dland pasture In the Uniteel 
State's w'as e*xcluded, a»)d in all the* cenjntrU*s the area of wnodland pasture 
was excludeel. To a small e'xte*nt this makes the compnrisein unfair to the 
United States, for the number of livestock carried on woeidlund pasture in 
the Kurop<*an countrie*s is not excluelesl from the* ealculation. However, 
because of intensive methods <»f forestry’, the proportion of livestock main- 
tallied by woodland pasture In European countries is believed to be veny 
small. 
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In the six European countries the average number of acres per 
animal unit is 1.81. On the basis of the estinuited acreage of humid 
pasture in the United States and of the estimated number of animal 
units in the humid as distinguished from the semiarid parts of the 
country, there are 4.22 acres of humid pasture per animal unit. This 
appears to indicate that we employ 138 per cent more acres of humid 
pasture per animal unit than the average of the six European 
countries. 

The following is a summary of the percentages by which the acres 
of humid pasture per animal unit for the United States exceed the 
corresponding ratio for each of the six European countries : 


I’er cent. 

(Ireat Britain and Ireland 59 

France 105 

Netherlands ‘ 184 


Per cent. 

I )enniark 189 

(Jerinany 240 

Belgium 364 


It will be clear that these differences do not measure differences in 
carrying cajiacity of pasture. The pastures of Great Britain and 
Ireland are probably not greatly inferior in carrying capacity to the 
pastures of the other countries shown in the table. The differences 
reflect largely variations in degree of dependence on pasture. 

Further light is thrown on the problem by stiidjdng comparative 
figures on carrying capacity for (he vai*ious kinds of pasture. 
Through the courtesy of the Prussian Ministry of Agriculture the 
estimates of the carrying capacity of German pastures, shown in the 
left-liand side of Table 5, are made available, based on the works of 
Professor Falke, a high authority on animal husbandry. In the 
right-hand side of the table are parallel estimates supplied by Pro- 
fessor Hansen, of the Berlin Agricultural High School, a recognized 
authority on pasture economy. 


Tabue 5 . — Estimated avcrnffc carrying capacity of Herman pastures. 


Professor 
Falke’s 
e.sf imate. 

Kind of stock and ages. | 

Professor 

Hansen’s 

estimate. 

Number per 


Nnwbfr per 

acre. 

1 

acre. 

2. 04-3. 33 

Cattle of J to 1 year i 

1. 61-2. 70 

1.35-2.04 

...Cattle of 1 to 2 years I 

1. 16-1. 61 

1. 16-1.61 

Cattle of 2 to 3 years 1 

0.96-1.35 

0.81-1. 61 

Cows 1 

0. 68-1. 00 

1. 36-1. 62 

Horses of 1 year . l 

1. 16-1. 35 

0. 90-1. 16 

Horses of 1 to 2 years i 

0. Sl-1. 00 

0. 81-1. 01 

1 

Horses of 2 to 3 years 1 

0. 68-0. 90 


In commenting on these figures, officials of the German Ministry 
of Agriculture expressed the opinion that Professor Falke’s figures 
apply to permanent pastui*es lcK*ated in Schleswig-Holstein, East 
Friesland, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and East Prussia, as well as to 
the better pastures in the mountains of Bavaria. Most of these pas- 
tures receive some cai'e, and fertilizer is extensively used. On the 
other hand, most of the mountain pastures do not have so high a 
carrying capacity. Tliese officials believed Professor Hansen’s esti- 
mates more nearly repi'esent averages of carrying capacity for all 
German pastures. 
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As a result of the study of about 10,000 questionnaires concerning 
the carrying capacity of humid grassland pasture in the United 
States, the conclusion has been reached that the average carrying 
capacity for the usual grazing season (averaging about 6 months) is 
2.3 acres per animal unit, or about 0.45 animal units per acre. This 
excludes woodland and also brush lands and rocky mountain tops. 
It is true, we have pasture land with a considerably higher carrying 
capacity. Here and there a township may be found where pasture 
will carry as much as an animal unit per acre. However, in the 
American States reporting the highest caiTying capacity, the average 
is but little more than half of an animal unit per acre — that is, less 
than half the average for all Gemiany. 

According to Professor Hansen’s estimate, the average carrying 
capacity for mature hoi-ses and cows ranges from 0.85 to 1.17 animal 
units per acre. Tlie mean of Professor Hansen’s estimates is practi- 
cally 1 acre per animal unit. On this basis, the carrying capsicity of 
German pastures is about 122 per cent greater than the estimated 
average carrying capacity for the humid grassland pastures of the 
United States. Apparently, if we may take Germany as an indica- 
tion, the superiority of European pasture in productivity as com- 
pared with that of the United States is strikingly greater than in 
the case of crop land. 

Data for determining the amount of possible increase in the graz- 
ing capacity of our semiarid pasture lands are. not yet available. 
Experiments have been conducted, such as tho,sc at the Jornada 
Range Reserve in New Mexico, where on 200,000 acres an increase of 
.50 per cent in carrying capacity was effected by a 5-year period of 
management, and an average increase of 100 per cent in production 
for each animal unit carried resulted during an 8-year period.^* An- 
other experiment carried on in southern Arizona resulted in an in- 
creased carrying capacity of 100 per cent from five years’ manage- 
ment.^® However, the above were obtained under experimental condi- 
tions which are not likely to conform to the broad average of prac- 
tice. On a much larger scale the experience accumulated on 100,- 
000,000 acres of national forest ranges of the West indicates a gen- 
eral improvement of 25 to 30 per cent through controlled grazing. 
Of course, these lands are partly humid or subhumid. Nevertheless, 
it is probable that this experience reflects the possible increase in 
productivity that might shortly be attained by suDstituting regulated 
grazing for the present promiscuous use of open range. It is probable 
that the productivity of the national forest ranges could be in- 
creased another 25 per cent in course of time through the employ- 
ment of a higher grade of livestock, better care, closer coordination 
of range forage and other feed, and the further extension of im- 
proved principles of range management, such as proper time and 
intensity of use or “ defeiTed and rotation grazing,” On the public 
grazing lands not now subject to regulation, a con.servative estimate 
of increased productiveness through regulation is 50 per cent. On 


« See Bulletin .588. United States Department of AKriniltiire. by .T. T. .Tardino and L. C. 
Hurtt — “ Increawed Cattle Production in Southwefttern Rangres.” 

^ ('omputed from unpublished reports in Forest Service. 

« United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 367, by E. O. Wooton — “Carrying 
Capacity of Grazing Ranges in Southern Arizona.” 
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privately owned range lands, it is probable that the potential in- 
crease in productivity is much less. Experience has shown that it is 
a slow process to bring up the average of individual practice. Prob- 
ably it is not wise to count on an increase of more than 25 to 30 
per cent in productivity on the semiarid range pastures not in public 
ownership. 

It is doubtful if the future will see a considerable increase in 
the carrying capacity of the area of forest and woodland pasture. 
More than a fourth of it is in national forests already grazed under 
careful regulation. The remaining ai’ea consists largely of cut-over 
land or second-growth timber. The development of timber-growing 
in these areas will increase the density of timber stands and reduce 
tlie amount of forage, and in many cases may lead to the reduction 
or exclusion of livestock. Even in the national forests the protection 
and encouragement of young growth have necessitated the exclusion 
of livestock m some areas. 

The above estimates of possible increase in carrying capacity of 

f iasturc are not intended to suggest that we shall actually achieve so 
ligh a standard of pasture management in the next three or four 
decades, for this is highly improbable; but it may be worth while 
to calculate the ai’ea of humid grassland pasture that would be 
needed for a population of 150,000,000 on the assumption of an in- 
crease of 122 per cent increased carrying capacity on humid pastures 
other than woodland, and 50 per cent on semiarid pastures. This 
will give at least a conception of the minimum area that would be 
needed to maintain present standards of consumption. Allowing for 
these increa.ses and assuming the. areas of semiarid and woodland 
pasture to remain constant (as explained above), approximately only 
120,700,000 acres of humid grassland pasture would be required for 
a population of 150,000,000, as compared with 209,000,000 acres 
of this type of pasture now employed for domestic consumption. 
Actually, of course, for a population of 150,000,000 we shall need 
an area between this minimum of 120,700,000 and a maximum of 
336,000,000 aci’es in order to maintain the present standards of 
consumption of livestock products.*® 

Forests. 

At the present time a large part of the 483,000,000 acres classed 
as forest and cut-over land is not growing timber. On the 138,000,- 
000 acres of virgin timber it is estimated that annual growth is about 
balanced by the loss from death and decay; these forests have 
reached, roughly speaking, a natural balance. About 81,000,000 


** The above efatimate was made a» follewa: Tlie number of animal unlta other than 
work stock required for a population of lfl0,000,000 people was calculated. The number 
of horse animal units wa« estimated ns follows: The fraction of a horse animal unit per 
acre of crop land at present was determined. This requirement was increased by 40 per 
cent (see p. 478) and the resulting; horse requirement per acre was multiplied by the crop 
acren^e required for 1.^0,000.000 people under tlie assumption of an incrase of 40.8 irer 
cent in prcMuctivlty, as previously estimated. The required number of horse units was 
then added to the humlier of otlier animal units. The estimated n.uml)er of animal units 
carried on semiarid pasture, Increased by 50 per cent, was added to the estimated num' 
ber maintained on woodland pasture. The sum wa.s .subtract-ed frewn the required number 
of animal units. The percentage of the remainder to the number now maintained on 
humid iiasture other than wo<Klland was then ascertained,, and the present acreage of 
humid j^sture otlier than woodland was multiplied by this percentage. 
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acres are not restocking because of fire or other causers. On the 
264,000,000 acres of growing timber the annual rate of growth is 
estimated at only 24 cubic teet per annum, a rate only aoout half 
that which prevails in well-cared-for forests of certain European 
countries (fig. 48). As a consequence, the annual growth amounts 

RATE OF GROWTH PER ACRE IN GROWING FOREST AREA OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF TOTAL FOREST AREA 
IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

CUBIC FEET PER ACRE PER.YEAR 
0 25 50 75 

BELGIUM (574.) 

NETHERLANDS(50.0) 

GERMANY (SO.O) 

DENMARK (45.9) 

FRANCE ( 36.4) 

STATES/ 


Fk;. 48. — Tho rate of #j:?’<)wfh of f?:ro\vin^ forests in the Unltod States is less 
than half that of B<'l;i:luin, the Netherlands, and (hn’many. Tin? rate of 
jfrowth for the United States is caleulated <mly on the basis of the 
2ti4,000.tK)0 acres of actually growing forest, omitting the area of virgin 
forests and the denuded areas not restocking. On the other hand, for the 
Kuropean countries the t(dal estimated growth is divided l)y the total forest 
area, Including small areas of denuded land not yet reforested. However, 
this does not seriously r<?duce the rates. 

to onty about one-fourth of the present annual consumption. Our 
jiresent annual consumption and wastage of forest products is 24,- 
785,000,000 cubic feet per annum. .However, of this 2,380,000,000 
cubic feet represents estimated loss from lire, insects, diseases, and 
windfall (fig. 55). Assuming that in tlie next few decades we shall 
be able to eliminate this wastage, we should require for a popula- 
tion of 150,000,000 people an annual cut of 31,793,000,000 cubic feet 
per annum to maintain the present rate of consumption. If we 
should manage to increase the rate of growth per acre to that which 
prevails, say, in Germany or the Netherlands, that is, to 50 cubic 
feet, we should recpiire 636,000,000 acres of growing forest or 32 
per cent more than our present forest area including the area denuded 
and not restocking. 

The maintenance of so high a standard of productivity will in- 
volve, of course, the intensive application of labor, not only in the 
careful harvesting of mature timber so as to insure natural repro- 
duction, but also in protecting, tliinning, and other cultural opera- 
tions in the new forest throughout its life. In these respects the 
cultivated forest of the future will be as different from the wild, 
volunteer forests of to-day as farm land is from wild land. Pro- 
tection from fire and reliance chiefly on chance reproduction or on a 
few seed trees in the more difficult types will not assure this high 
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productivity; in fact, it is estimated that such measures would in- 
crease the annual growth per acre of growing forest from only about 
24 to 29 cubic feet. 

Owing to the fact that a large part of our forest is in private 
ownership, we can not expect a rapid development of the most in- 
tensive forestry in a short time. The existence of our still large 
reserve of virgin timber retards the economic forces that would 
otherwise more rapidly lead to profitable timber growing. In addi- 
tion, there is much conservatism, traditional apathy, and inertia to 
prevent as rapid an increase in timber growing as we need. Thi- 
questionably economic forces are being stimulated and traditional 
obstacles removed by the widespread awakening to the danger of 
future timber shortage. However, intensive forestry of the Euro- 
pean type can not be developed rapidly enough, especially in our 
privately owned forest lands, during the next few decades to offset 
this shortage. Even in the lands piibUcly owned the huge problems 
involved in fire protection, in administration, and in marketing the 
less accessible timber retard the development of the most intensive 
methods of forestry. 

Conditions of Increased Productivity Per Unit of Land Employed. 

It has already been suggested that the experience of older coun- 
tries has shown that the increased productiveness per acre re(]uired 
to maintain a dense population is obtained at a greater cost, partic- 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN AGRICULTURE PER THOUSAND 
ACRES OF CROP LAND (EXCLUDING WILD HAY). SELECTED EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES AND STATES OP THE UNITED STATES. 


NUMBER or PERSONS PER THOUSAND ACRES OP CROP LAND 



Pia, 49. — Tho laiKor ylolds per aero eliaraeteristic of Eun>p(‘an nations involve 
a heavy coat in human labor. To some extent the contrasts rellect differ- 
ences in the character or the crops. Thus the lar;;c relative amount of 
labor In Italy is partly due to the prevalence of such intensive crops as 
silk, wine, olives, citrus fruits, etc., and in South (^arolina to the pre- 
dominance of such intensive crop.s as cotton aud tobacco. In part, it is 
tine to the smaller number of horses and other work stock per thousand 
acres in the continental countries, as compared with Great Itritain and the 
ITnIted States. In part, also the farm population in the continental coun- 
tries is employed in domestic industries as well as in farming. However, 
after all these allowances are made. It is still true that the European 
nations employ much more labor per thousand acres ot crops than is found 
economical in the United States. For the Unlteil States the data are from 
the census of 1920. For tho European countries the latest official statistics 
wero emnloypd. 
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ularly of labor, not only per unit of land but also per unit of prod- 
uct. It is true, we may effect some increase by a more widespread 
adoption of improved methods of increasing the productiveness of 
land without correspondingly increased expense. Fuithermore, our 
progress in saving labor by development of new mechanical devices 
would offset somewhat the increase in costs involved in more inten- 
sive farming; and there is always the possibility of some epoch- 
making discovery that will revolutionize the possibility of increasing 
product per acre without proportionately increasing costs. 

In spite of these possibilities, it is foolish to underestimate the 
significance of tlie fact that the superiority of the agriculture of 
western Europe in productivity per unit of land, as compared with 
the United States, is attained by a considerably greater expenditure 
of labor (tig. 49). As compared with a population engaged in 


NUMBER OF WORK ANIMALS PER THOUSAND ACRES OF CROP LAND 
(EXCLUDING WILD HAY). THE UNITED STATES, SELECTED EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. AND STATES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WORK ANIMALS PER 
THOUSAND ACRES OF CROP LAND 


WORK ANIMALS PER 
THOUSAND ACHES OF CROPLAND 


COUNTRIES 

ENGLAND 
AND wales'" 

UNITED 
STATES 

GERMANY— 


SCOTLAND- 


FRANCE' 


ITALY’ 



l-'ns. r»0. — While (he l"niu*d States uses more work animnls per thoiisnnd acres 
of crop laud than the European countries, except EnKland and Wales, the 
percontnKes by the United States exceeils (he reapi'Ctlve countries in this 
regard are not as large as (he percentages by which (hey exceed (he United 
Stales in the quantity of labor per thousand acres of crop land (see fig. 49). 
The number of work stock per thousand acres of crop land in England and 
Wales is larger than for (he United States, but the ratio of work stock to 
persons engaged in agriculture is smaller. The llgures for the T^niteil States 
are based on the census of 1929. For the European countries the latest 
official statistics were employed. 


agriculture, in the United States averaging 41 per thousand acres 
of crop land, there are nearly 6 times as many in Italy, nearly 4 
times as many in Germany, over 3 times as many in Franco, and 
more than 24 times as many in England and Wales in spite of the 
jjrevalence of a pasture economy in the last-mentioned country. 

Of coui-se, our agriculture is relatively more intensive than a mere 
comparison of proportions of persons per thousand acres of crop land 
would seem to indicate ; for, in place of some of the pereons directly 
engaged in farming in Europe, we employ some persons in our cities 
in making a greater quantity of machinery and implements per 
thousand acres of crop land than are used in European countries. 
Furthermore, we use a greater number of horses and mules per 
thousand acres of crop land than are employed in most European 
countries (fig. 50). 
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Not only is the superiority of western European countries in yield 
per acre achieved at the expense of a greater quantity of man labor 
per acre; but the evidence indicates that the extra expenditure is 
proportionately much greater than the increase of yield, so that 
the y\(i]d per unit of labor is much smaller than in the IJnited States. 
Let us take for comparison the four countries — the United Kingdom, 
(lermany, Belgium, and F ranee. Their average product per acre 
for seven important crops was found to be about 41 per cent greater 
than for the United States. However, their agriculturally employed 
population per thousand acres of crop land was 278 per cent greater 
than for the United States.^^ It is true, they used slightly fewer work 
horses and mules per thousand acres of crop land than in this coun- 
try (78 as compared with 80), but this slight dilTerence is almost 
certainly made up by the proportionately greater use in the European 
countries of supj)lenicntary work animals such as oxen and dogs. 
Moreover, it is probable that the expenditure for fertilizer per acre 
is much greater than in the United States. 

It may be unfair, therefore, to compare the productivity of the 
seven crops per unit of human labor in these four countries with 
that of the United States. On this basis it appears that whereas the 
yield per acre for the four European countries was 41 per cent 
greater than for the United States, the yield per person directly 
employed in agriculture was 159 per cent greater for the United 
States than for the four European countries.^® 

It does not necessarily follow that in order to increase our average 
yield per acre 41 per cent, we shall have to increase our number of 
laborers from 41 per thousand acres of crop land to 155 per thousand 
acres, or 278 i)er cent. Our agriculture is organized on the basis of 
a large number of work stock in proportion to human labor. Thus, 
in America there are approximately two horses or mules to one 
agricultural worker. On the other hand, in the four European 
countries there are two workers to each horse or mule. In short, 
our present ratio of hoi’se labor to human labor is about four times 
that prevailing in the four European countries. 

This contrast partly grows out of our system of farm organization. 
Of the four European countries, all but the United Kingdom are 
characterized by large numbers of small peasant farms which em- 
ploy horse labor very sparingly. 

Our own farm organization is more similar to that of England, 
involving larger units than prevail on the continent. It will be noted 


This Is on the basis of the United States census for 1920, which was taken as of 
JaJKuary 1, and which shewed fewer persons eiigajfcd in agriculture by about 1,500,000 
than were reported in the 1910 census, which was taken as of April lo. It is believed 
that the difference in date of enumeration is partly responsible for the smaller number 
shown for 1920. 

^ It should be recognized that the statistical comparison is a very rough one and should 
be regarded only as suggestive rather than an exact measure of the differences involved. 
In the first place, occupational statistics are very inaccurate l)ecause the time of year in 
taking the census makes a considerable difference. Moreover, the proportions of casual 
labor and of woman and child labor vary considerably in the different countries. Again, 
the production figures ore for only seven principal crops. Am«>rica provinces at least two 
im|>ortant crops not grown in the four European countries; and some of these countries 
in turn lay a greater emphasis on small fruits and vineyard, tnick, and other intensive 
products than is the case in the United States. In some of the European countries a 
good deal of the time of the agricultural population is employed in bv-industries, such as 
domestic manufactures, or in making things for themselves or performing services, for 
which American farmers have to pay. Finally, it must be recognize<i that no account has 
been taken of the relative amounts of labor employed in producing and caring for 
llvestodc. 
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that in England and Wales the ratio of horses to laborers is as 118 
to 100. When we have reached the probable extreme of intensity of 
cultivation our figures both for man labor and for horse labor per 
acre of crops are likely to resemble more closely the English than 
the continental ratios. Even this would mean increasing man labor 
per acre 215 per cent and horse labor 61 per cent. 

It is probable that with our aptitude for mechanical devices we 
shall increase our man labor in somewhat less extent and employ a 
somewhat greater proportion of horse labor or its equivalent in other 
forms of powei*. It is also probable that progress in science and in- 
vention will result in more efficient methods of production; but this 
is not predictable and, indeed, is an immeasurable factor and one 
that should not be too greatly relied on in making our plans for the 
future. 

It might be said that part of the pi*esent superiority of America in 
productiveness per man is due to superiority in intelligence and skill 
of our population and that this will make it unnecessary to pay so 
heavy a price for increased yield per acre as the European countries 
have paid. However, wo have no more right to assume that all or 
any part of our superioi*ity in production per man is due to our 
superior efficiency, than the people of the above-named countries have 
to assume that their superiority in productiveness pei* acre is due to 
the same cause. The fact is that a high degree of skill in America is 
directed to the economy of laVmr, while in western Europe probably 
equally as much skill and intelligence are devoted to the problem of 
economizing land. 

The facts point to the conclusion that after a certain average of 
productivity per acre is attained, probably somewhat higher than 
that now jDrevailing in this country, a marked increase in average 
product per acre is attained only by a much greater expenditure of 
labor. This may explain why our farmers in the past two decades 
have made so little progress in production per acre. 

The above facts also point strongly to the conclusion that unless 
the future shall result in exceptional progress in scientific invention 
and discovery, making possible a larger yield per acre without the 
corresponding penalties in increased costs now required, we may 
need to increase considerably the proportion of our population en- 
gaged in agriculture; but this change is hardly likely to begin to be 
manifest during the next few decades. 

It is also safe to count on a considerable increase in the number of 
work animals either made necessai-y by expansion of crop area or 
greater intensity of cultivation on old lands. Judging from the ex- 
perience of the United Kingdom an increase of at least 40 per cent 
in number of horses per thousand acres would be necessary in order 
to effect an increase of 47 per cent in yield per acre.^^‘ 


Evpn as compared with English requirements the assumption of an increase of 4(1 per 
cent in numl>er of horses and mules appears n coiis^u-vative one ajid makes considerabh' 
allow’an<.‘e for the substitution of tractors and other forms of mechanical power. It is 
difficult to allow for this factor. Some would make greater allowance for the future dis- 
placement of horses by these mwiim. Apparently, thus far, there has been some progress 
in this regard. During the i>ast decade the number of horses and mules ixu* thousand 
acres of cultivated land dec*rea.He<l from 75 to 00. On the other hand, such studies ns 
have been made indicate that the tractor does not displace more than 15 to 20 per cent 
of the horses on the average farm outside of the wheat rc’gions. Moreover, there are 
probably large areas of the country where topographic conditions do not favor the Intro- 
duction of tractors. 
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Kcononiies in Acreage Requirements That Might be Effected by 
Certain Changes in Our National Standards of Consumption. 

In the following estimates of the economy in acreage resulting 
from changes in standards of consumption, the present yields per 
acre have been assumed, so as not to confuse for the moment the 
effects of changes in productivity. Later, the pos.sible economies in 
land area resulting from both causes may be considered in con- 
junction. 

Crop and Pasture Land. 

Since livestock require so large a pait of o\ir total farm acreage, 
it is natural to look to this phase of our consumption as affording 
the principal opportunity for economy— a fact that has been dem- 
onstrated by the experience of more densely populated countries. 

The food scarcities of the war period resulted in very careful 
estimates of per-capita consumption for two countries, tile United 
Kingdom and (iermany, which give us a basis of consideration of 
the problem. 

In Table G is given the per capita consumption for the United 
Kingdom and the Ignited States of food products from live.stock.®“ 

Table 6. — Per capita consumption of food products from livestock, the United 
Kinydom and the United t<tntes^ 


Products. 


! United 
. Kingdom! 
(pounds 


capita). 

Beef and veal 

64 0 

M iitton and lamb .. 

Fork, bacon, ham and lard.. , . . 

29. 1 

. . 41.6 

Poultry (and carnc) _ . . . 

i 2 7 

Eaiis. ^ ' ' lo 5 

Milk (incUidiiiK cream and condensed milk) 

■ 246. 4 

Ihiltcr i.^ 

Uheese 

All dtviry products in terms of milk for human consumption. _ ... . 
Fish . 

- . . ' 7. 2 

616.0 
41.4 


United 
Slates 
( pounds 
per 

capita). 


30 
5. 34 
Ki. SO 
* 20 . 20 
28.30 
418.80 
15. 23 
3. 45 
773. 13 
17.00 


j I*er cent 
I the Brit- 
j i.'^h is of 
I the Amer- 
! iem. 


03. 6 
511.9 

49. 6 
11.4 
14.2 
58. 8 

102.4 
208. 7 

83. 6 
243. 5 


' The figures for beef and veal, mutton and lamb, anti pork tio not eorrespoinl exactly to the statistics 
gathered by tho Bureau of ("rop Estimates in an attempt to obtain from crop correspondents the consump- 
tion of these products by sections. See Yearbook 1920, p. 828. 

2 Game is not included in the United States figure. 


From the standpoint of nutrition, of course, it is necessary to con- 
sider the entire diet of a people — vegetable products and fruits, as 
well as meats. Taking into consideration all its elements, the com- 
mittee above referred to estimated the British food supply, as rep- 
resented by the average for 1909-13, to be somewhat above the mini- 
mum, necessary to maintain the population in an efficient working 
condition. The actual supply consumed was estimated to be in 


®®Th« data for Tbiitod Klnj^dom are derived from the report of “A rommittce of the 
Iloyiil Society at the Request of the President of the Board of Trade.” London, H. M. 
Stationery Oflico, 1917, and comprise the average annual consumption for the years 
190l)“13. The American figures comprise the average annual consumption ftu* the years 
1918-23, 
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excess of requirements, by 11 to 14 per cent of proteins, 25 to 30 per 
cent of fats, and 10 to 14 per cent of carbohydrates. 

If these conclusions are correct, we should be amply nourished as 
a nation though not necessarily wisely nourished, if we should adopt 
the British standard. The most important diirerence, so far as live- 
stock products are concerned consists in the much greater consump- 
tion per capita of mutton in the United Kingdom, ott'set in the 
United States by a relatively greater consumption per capita of pork 
and pork products, poultry, eggs, and dairy ])!‘oducts. 

For the present investigation the important question is: Would 
there be an economy in the requirements of cnqi and pasture land if 
we employed the British standard of consumption of livestock mid 
livestock products? A careful estimate indicates that, in providing 
for a population of 150, 000, GOO people, we should save about 

43.000. 000 acres of croj) land, compared with the requirements under 
our present standard of consumption.®^ 

On the other hand, assuming that the area of semiarid pasture 
and woodland i)asture are constant, as in previous estimates, we 
should tind it necessary to provide about 37,000.000 aci‘es more of 
humid pasture, other than woodland, than would be required for 

150.000. 000 people under the American standard.®^ 

Tlio apparent anomaly that under the British standard we should 
economize in crop area but recpiire an increase in pasture area is 
due to the fact that the largest economies under the British standard 
are in liogs and poultry, which require relatively large amounts of 
crop land but relatively small amounts of pasture; while, on the 
other hand, the British requirement for sheep is 445 per cent above 
our own, and sheep require comparatively little crop area but large 
areas of pasture. 

As a matter of fact, the British standard is not a normal one for 
a self-sufficing nation of dense population. It is made possible by 
the policy of depending largely on foreign sources of supply. A 
much more normal example of the adjustments in consumption of 


M The estimate was made as follows : The acreaj?e required for each class of livestock 
other than hors(\s for a populatiou. of 1 50,fK)0,000 was calculated, and this was multiplied 
by the percentage the British per-capita consumption for this class of livestock is oi the 
American per-capita consumption. The sum of the averaj^e requirements for the various 
classes of livestock was then added to the acreage rp<iuired for other domestic uses under 
a population of 150,000,000. This total was divided by a factor representing the ratio of 
acreage required for domestic consumption exclusive of the malntenanw^ of horses to the 
acreage required for horses. The quotient added to the other acreage previously esti- 
mated gives the requirement under the British standard. The American consumption of 
iHJuItry is relatively very much higher as compared with that of the rniUxl Kingdom than 
it is fer eggs. This is partly due to the fact that the United Kingdom lmiK)rts a large 

f )art of its supply of eggs, while the greater part of tin* Amerlc;ui. supply is product at 
lome, with the conse<iucnce that the surplus poultry incidental to egg production is con- 
sumed at homa It was therefore considered best to take the relative con.sumption of 
eggs rather than the relative consumption of poultry as a. basis of obtaining the economy 
in acreage. To determine the proportionate consumption of all dairy products the per- 
capita consumption of baitter and of cheese was rediiceii tc* whole milk. 

“The estimate was made as follow^s: The number of animal units for each class of 
livestock required for 1.50,000,000 people under the American standard of consumption was 
calculated. This was multiplied by the percentage the British standard of consumption 
fer that particular class of livestock Is of the American. The necossarv number of horse 
units was determined by multiplying the horse units that would he rfspiired under the 
American standard of consumption by the ratio of crop acreage required for hors(‘S under 
the British standard to the crop acreage required for the maintenance of horses under the 
American standard previously estimated. From the total number of animal units that 
would be required under the British standard thus determined was subtracted the number 
of animal units now maintained by semiarid pasture and woodland. The ratios of the 
remainder to the number of animal units now maintained by humid grassland pasture was 
determined and this ratio multiplied by the acreage of humid grassland pasture now 
employed for domestic consumption, thus giving the area required under the British 
stanidard. 
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livestock and livestock products is afforded by Germany, for which 
country fortunately we have carefully prepared statistics.®® 

The pre-war food consumption of the German Empire (1912-13) 
coniprised a much smaller ixse of meat per capita than that of the 
United Kingdom, but higher than that of France and other conti- 
nental countries. Nevertheless, the German people were adequately 
nourished. It is estimated that the caloric value consumed each day 
per “ average man ” ®‘‘ was about 1.5 per cent in excess of the requii’e- 
ment as estimated b}^ the Inter-allied Scientific Food Commission. 
xVllowing for the, importation of food, concentrates, and fei-tilizers, 
about 85 per cent of the food supply was domestic production and 
15 per cent imported.®® 

The contrasts in the food consumption of Germany and of the 
United States in terms of percentage of total energy units (calories) 
dei'ived from different kinds of food are shown in Figure 51. Table 
7 shows the per-capita consumption of different kinds of food in the 
two countries measured in pounds, and the percentage of excess and 
deficiency of the American as conqiared with the German standard. 



Pku 51. — The Gorman diot In the years just proeodini; the World War was 
ample in nourishment, but represented certain economies made necessary 
partly by scarcity of land and partly by a lower per capita income as com- 
pared with the Ignited States. The combined consumption of cereals and 
potatoes for Germany comprised a much larger percenta^je of the total than 
in United States, although our consumption oi wheat was a larger percent- 
age of the total than In Germany. The percentages of energy units obtained 
from pork and dairy products are not greatly different for the two countries, 
but b«'ef and sugar have a considerably larger place In the American than 
in the German diet. 


“ Report on Food Conditions in Germany,” by Ernest H. Starling, with Memoranda 
on Agricultural Conditions in Germany, by A, P. McDougall, and on Agncultural Statis- 
tics, by G. W. Gulllebaud (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1919). The statistics on feed 
consumption used hendn are based on official statistics. 

By “ average man ” is meant a figure in which the women and children, for whom the 
food requirement is less than for men, are converted into equivalent man units. For the 
(Jerman Empire this was done by multiplying the total peiiulation by 80 per cent. After 
the war, however, as a result of the loss of man power, it was found that the equivalent 
was 84 per cent (in 1919). , ^ ^ , 

“The undoubted undernourishment which resulted from the war is attributed in the 
above-memtioned report largely to the disorganization in production and distribution. 
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Table 7. — Comparative per capita conaumption of foodstuffs in iiermany and 

the United States. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


Kind. 


Beef and veal — 

Pork and pork products (including lard) 

Mutton and lamb 

Poultry 

Eggs 

Milk - 

All dairy i)roducts in terms of milk 

Butter 

(^hcese - 

Eish - 


Ger- 

many.* 

United 

States.* 

Per cent 
German 
figure 
is of 

American 

figure. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 


39. 40 

68. 36 

57.6 

75. 45 

83.80 

90.0 

2.00 

.5. 34 

37.6 

4. 82 

20.20 

23.9 

15. 99 

28. 30 

58.6 

283. 30 

418.80 

67.6 

711. 34 

773. 13 

92.0 

15.44 

15. 23 

101.4 

1 10. 38 

3. 45 

300.9 

19. .56 

1 

17.00 

115. 1 


V^EGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


Pounds. 


Pounds." 


Wheat Hour 

Rye Hour 

Corn meal or flour.. 

.Rice.. - - 

Other cereals (oatmeal, barley, buckwheat, etc.) 


129. 92 
I.*)?. 82 


7. 20 
22. OG 


204. 70 

4. 30 
58. 40 

5. 40 
0. 30 


Total all cereals. 


317.00 


279. 10 


03. 5 
3, 070. 2 


m.s 

350. 2 


113.0 


Potatoes. 

Sugars... 


407.27 150.10 

41 57 95.70 


271.3 

46.6 


1 Derived with minor modifications and adjustments for imrposcs of comparison from " Report on Food 
Conditions in Germany” by Ernest 11. Starling and others. 

2 Animal products consumed in the United Stales -Beef and veal, pork and pork products, including 
lard, mutton and lamb are based on average consumption, 1918 to 1922, inclusive; statistics furnished by 
John Roberts, United States Department of Agriculture. Statistics on average consumption of dairy 
products in the United State-s, 1918 to 1922, inclusive, furnished by T. R. Pirtle, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

9 From “The Nation’s Food,” by Raymond Pearl. Average consumption, 191 D18, inclusive, calculated 
from tables in Chapter XI. 

On the basis of these c<)in[)arative fijrures it is estimated tliat under 
the German standard of consumption of animal pi’oduets tliere 
would be an economy of about (54,000,000 acres in the amount of 
crop land that would be roquiml under the pre.sent American stand- 
ard of consumption of animal products. However, the economy in 
crop land under the German standard of livestock consumption is 
offset somewhat by the relatively larger recpiirements of crops em- 
ployed directly for human consumption. For the crops shown in 
Table 7 it is estimated that there would be needed for a popidation 
(;f 150,000,000 people about 27,000,000 acres more under the German 
standard of consumption of vegetable products than under the Amer- 
ican standard. Whereas the Germans have a smaller per capita con- 
sumption of wheat and sugar and eat practically no maize, this is 
more than offset by their much larger consumption of potatoes and 
the other cereals, especially rye.®” In short, the net saving in crop 

“ In makinff this estimate allowaiice» wer^ made for sw'd roquiremrnts and for the pro- 
portion of the area of the several crops employed in feeding livestock. The economy in 
sugar consumption is applied only to the acn^gre. of cane and sugar beets in this country, 
not to the acreagt* required for the proportion trf those crops imported. In cnlculating 
the respective acreage requirements for rye the percentage in Table 7 was not employed, 
because of the tendency to exairgerate unduly possible errors In the small estimate of* rye 
employed for human consumption in the United States. Tonse^iuently, it was found best 
to calculate the rye requirement direct from the statistics of German production and 
consumption. 
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acreage under the German standard is about 37^000,000 acres. The 
greatest saving, however, would be in the case of pasture. It is esti- 
mated that under the German standard the requirement of humid 
pasture other than woodland would be 121,000,000 acres less than 
under the American standard, owing to the large economies in the use 
of the pasture-consuming animals — sheep and beef cattle. 

Consumption of Forest Products. 

As shown by Figure 52, the possibilities of reducing our per-capita 
consumption of forest products are very great. As between the 234 
cubic feet per capita ot standing timber annually used or wasted in 
the United States "’^ and the 27 cubic feet of France and Germany, or 


ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF WOOD, UNITED STATES 
COMPARED WITH VARIOUS COUNTRIES AND REGIONS. 


ALASKA 

FINLAND 

UNITED STATES 

CHILE 

NORWAY 

MALAY PENINSULA 
BU5SIA|^^glAT|c) 

BRAZIL 

AUSTRALIA 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

UNITED KINGDOM 
SPAIN 

GUATEMALA 

CHINA 

AFRICA (TOTAL) 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

BOLIVIA 

AFRICA (SPANISH) 


100 


CUBIC FtCT PER CAPITA 
200 300 


500 


-- y - - I - y 




f>2. — Tho p<*r capita t’onsainptiun of timber is closely related to the 
abundance or scarcity of it in the various countries. It is especially large 
in count rh's which arc still cutting from a stored-up supply, or where so 
large a proportion of the total area is mountainous that the population is 
small in proportion to the total land surface, as well as to the total area of 
forest, as in Norway. The per capita conaunii)tion tends to be small in 
countries of dense population, especially where it is necessary to rely on 
annual grt»w'tli, such as (Jermany and France. It is also small in countries 
of sparse population but slight industrial development, such as tiuatemala, 
Uolivia, and Spain. In tin* last two countries ant>ther factor is the con- 
siderable area of semiarid land, which tends to reduce the proportion of 
forest to the total area. The tigure for the United States includes wastage 
from fire, while this loss is not included in the consumption figures of the 
other countries, the loss from this cause being very small for most of them. 
Ilecause a large part of rhe supply is imported, the figure for tin* Fnlt(*d 
Kingdom represents mainly saw'cd and hewed timber. 


the 15 cubic feet of the TTnite*! Kinjrdoni. there is obviously a great 
gap which may be considered not absolutely essential to the main- 
tenance of civilization. 

However, the mere fact that some of the European nations find it 
physically possible to get along with from 15 to 27 cubic feet per 
capita, while we employ 212 no more means that a reduction to the 
European level is economically desirable than the fact that a certain 
man of limited income manages to exist on $1,000 makes it desirable 


On the basis of the population in 1920. 
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for a man with an income of $10,000 to reduce his expenditure to 
the level of the less fortunate individual. 

If we w'ere willing to reduce our living standards drastically and 
to curtail our industrial consumption of wood to the level of Ger- 
many or France, the present rale of growth in our growing forests 
would provide for a population of about 235,000,000 people. If, 
on the other hand, we cared to use the intensive methods of foresti’y 
of German}' and employed only land loo rough or too poor for use 
in crops (see p. 474), we could supply timl)er for about 485,( X )0,000 
people, according to the French or German standards of consump- 
tion, or more than we could probably supply with food and clothing 
under a reasonable standard of comfort, if onr entire present forest 
area were in growing timber, and assuming no change in rate of 
growth, we could maintain for a population of 150,0()(),()00 a per 
capita consumption of 76 cubic feet, which is over one-thii'd onr 
present per capita consumption (tig. 53). This is merely another 

PERCENTAGES OF PRESENT PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF STANDING 
TIMBER THAT WOULD BE AVAILABLE FOR 150,000.000 PEOPLE BY 
UTILIZING OUR PRESENT AREA OF FOREST LAND AT VARIOUS 
RATES OF GROWTH. 

PERCENTAGE OF PRESENT PER 
CAPITA CONSUMPTION 

RATE OF GROWTH 


PRESENT RA TE CU FT 
PERANNUMJ 


EST/MATED RATE WITH FIRE 
LOSS EUMINATED 
C2S Ca FT. PER ANNUM) 


, AVERAGE RATE IN 
GERMAN FORESTS 
TSO CU FT PERANNUM) 


Fig. 53. — On our urpsont forost an‘n, iiicliidini; the 31,000,000 arros donudod 
and not restookinK, It woultl In* possible to provide for 150,000, 000 people 
at present rates of growth on the growing area only a little more than a 
third of our present per eapita eonsumplidn. The elimination of fir(‘ would 
increase the supply by about one-fifth. If the average raft* of growth for 
the German forest area could be attained, our present area could supply 
annually thn^-fourths of our present per capita consumption. However, 
this would involve very intensive systems of forestry on an area about 
fourteen times that of the forests of Germany. 

way of saying that so drastic a reduction in per capita consumption 
is likely to be unnecessary. 

Moreover, the reduction in our per capita consumption of forest 
products to that prevailing in Germany and France would involve 
costly substitutions, as well as serious deprivations in the standard 
of living of our population. The people of those countries have been 
schooled for centuries in the scanty use of wood, whereas in the 
United States our whole social and economic structure has been based 
on the use of wood in abundance. Indeed, leaving out of account the 
present unnecessary wastes, it would appear undesirable to make 
any reduction in our per capita consumption of timber that is not 
required by the lack of available land. 
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It is true, our large per capita consumption can be somewhat re- 
duced with less real than apparent hardship, by eliminating some of 
the unnecessary wastes and tlie less important uses. Of our total an- 
nual cut of billion cubic feet of standing timber, only about 
one-third is sawed lumber, inclmling dimension material and sawed 
ties (fig. 54). Most of the remainder consists of such items as fuel 
wood, hewed railroad ties, pulpwood, mine timbers, and similar 
products. Wood used for fuel alone amounts to nearly two-fifths 
of our timber cut. 

Moreover, in the United States large amounts of such products 
as fuel wood, mine timbers, j)ulpwood, and fence posts come from 


AVBRAGB ANNUAL REMOVAL OF STANDING TIMBER FROM THE FOR- 
ESTS OF THE UNITED STATES ASSIGNED TO VARIOUS TYPES OF USE 
OB CAUSES OF DESTRUCTION. 


PER 

PURPOSE OR CAUSE 

OF REMOVAL totau 

FUEL WOOD - 38.33 

LUMBER, DIMENSION ^ i 

MATERIAL d SAWED TIES ' 

FENCING 7.26 

BY INSECTS,DISEASE,ETC-S.Zb 

BY FIRE - 4.36 

TIES.HEWED - 3.39 

PULPWOOD - 2.36 

MINE TIMBERS (round) I .60 

COOPERAGE 1.27 

SHINGLES--- .80 

MISCELLANEOUS- - - 2.07 


EQUIVALENT IN BILLION CUBIC FEET OF 
STANDING TIMBER REMOVED 



Fhi. 54. — Of tho total timber annually romovetl from the fore'll s of tho T’niitMl 
States a litth* over 4 per cent is destroved by fire and a little over r> ptw 
cent by insects and disease. Lumber, dimension material, and sawwl tie.s 
comprise about one-third of the total, but the timber of saw-timber size 
removed for varlou.s purposes amounts to more tlian half of thi^ timber 
aiinuallv removed. About two-fifths of the total is employed for fuel. Pulp 
wood, tnouj^h economically of j?reat importance, represents only a little over 
2 ixw cent of the timber annually removed. As indicated In Figure 56, 
nearly half of the total timber removed represents waste, but only a small 
part of this waste could be prevented without con.slderable increase in co.st 
of utilization. 


small trees that are potential saw timber, and often indeed from trees 
of saw-log size. Yet, much of these materials could come Iroiii the 
immense quantities of wood now wasted in the form of tops, limbs, 
stumps, and small or crooked logs, and of small trees that, with 
benefit to the remaining forest, could be taken out as thinnings. 1 hus, 
Sweden has built up a large paper industry, which derives its riw 
material almost solely from classes of wood that we now waste in 
woods and factory. The salvaging of this waste would release im- 
mense quantities of young growth for ultimate use as saw timber. 
The annual loss to standing timber from fire, windfall, insects, and 
disease is estimated at 7.1 billion board feet, most of which could be 
avoided by proper protective measures. 
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Equally conspicuous are the easily possible savings in the most 
valuable part of our timber supply, the saw-log material (fig. 55). 
Even a moderate reduction of the waste now occurring in the manu- 
facture and use of saw timber and from fire and decay of lumber in 
use would add 7 billion board feet a year to our lumber supply. This 
is almost a fifth of our present lumber cut and is equivalent to the 
present growth of saw timber on 170,000,000 acres of forest land. 

If in the near future we should adopt a crude system of forestry 
consisting chiefly of protection against fire and the provision of seed 
trees whei’e needed, we could expect by 1950, on the area probably 
available for growing timber, a total annual growth of about 10 
billion cubic feet, or about 4 billion more than the present annual 
volume of growth. This supposes that some of our forest area will 
still be in virgin timber, and consequently will not be available for 
growing timl)er. This grow’th, if reliefi on as our total supply, 

AVERAGE ANNUAL REMOVAL OF STANDING TIMBER IN THE UNITED 
STATES THROUGH WASTE, DESTRUCTION, OR USE. 


WASTE IN 
UTILIZATION, 
AVOIDABLE AND 
UNAVOIDABLE 

INSECTS. DISEASE, 
WINDFALL 


FOREST FIRES--- 


NET AMOUNT USED 


Fi<;. r»r». — It i.‘« pstiniatrd that of tho 2n, 000,000, 000 cuhlt* fot-t of slantlinj; 
timber annually removed from the forests of the eontinental rnited States 
m‘arly one-hali repn'sents waste. About one-tenth of th<* total removal is 
<lue to fire or insects and diseas«‘. The greatest volume of waste is in mauu- 
lacture and use, eomprlsinj; m«u*e than a third of the timber annually 
removed. However, most of this waste is not now avoidable without inereas- 
'iij' considerably the cost of utilization. 


would give a per capita consumption of about 67 cubiir feet for a 
population of 1.50,000,000. This figure, however, wdll be increased 
by reason of the reserve supply of virgin timber, Avhich may last well 
into the latter half of the present century, though of course it will 
become increasingly scarcer and more inaccessible and consequently 
higher priced. It may also be increased by imports, though at present 
imports and exports are about balanced. Large imixn ts are probably 
out of the question, because of high transportation charges and gi'ow- 
ing competition for the timbei- of foreign countries, particularly 
conifers. It may also be somewhat further increased by the use of 
mere intensive forestry in public forests, and in the more favorably 
situated private forests. But that by 1950 our per capita consump- 
tion w'ill be markedly below what it now is seems inevitable. The 
trend of prices in itself creates a strong economic pressure toward 
lower per capita consumption. Compared with 1840 the average 


BILLION CUBIC FEET 

0 3 6 9 12 15 
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price of lumber is now more than five times what it was then, 
whereas -the average prices of all commodities are less than one and 
one-half times as great. One of the large elements in the high prices 
of lumber is the cost of freight, which has increased steadily with 
the increasing length of haul. 

The fact is our per capita consumption of lumber had been declin- 
ing for some time prior to 1920. In was higher in 1870 than in 1920. 
It rose steadily until 1906; from 1906 to 1920 it declined steadily at 
an average yearly rate of 2.8 per cent. Since 1920 consumption has 
been increasing, partly no doubt because of the resumption of con- 
struction activity suspended during the World War. 

The future trend of consumption is impossible to predict, though 
there are certain tendencies that will permit us to make a fair esti- 
mate. The chief limiting factors will be, as in food production, the 
land available and the amount of labor and capital that will be 
devoted to timber growing. As we shall show, it is unlikely that our 
jiresent forest area of 488,000,000 acres will need to be decreased in 
the next half century. If tlie present area were all in gi’owing timber 
and were managed as intensively as the better managed forests of 
(Jermany, it could be made to produce about 28 billion cubic feet a 
year, Avnich would give for a population of 1.50,000,000 a per capita 
su])ply of 180 cubic feet, and for 200,0(X),000, 135 cubic feet. 

The production of 28 billion cubic feet a year within the next 
four or five decades is, howevei’, entirely impossible. Even granted 
the land, the labor, and the capital necessary, it would require a long 
time to get all our forested land, including the 138,000,000 acres of 
virgin forest that still remain to be cut before growth starts, into 
productive condition, for most of our forests are badly understocked. 

Probable Changes in Land Requirements During the Next Few 

Decades. 

The preceding discussion has indicated the acreage of crops, 
pasture, and forest land that would probably be required to pro- 
vide for domestic consumption under each of thi-ee extreme assump- 
tions: (1) No reduction in per capita consumption and no increase 
in rate of yield per acre; (2) increasing yield of crop land to the 
average now prevailing in four countries of western Europe, and of 
pasture and forest to the averages characteristic of Germany in the 
l>eriod before the World War; and (,^ decreasing per capita consump- 
tion to the standard prevailing in Germany before the recent war. 
The areas of land reipiired for 1 .50,0()().000 people under each of the 
three assumptions may be summarized as follows : 
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Tabi.e 8. — Lan<} reQuirements for a population of 150,000,000} 


Type of land use. 

Assuming no 
changes in per 
capita consump- 
tion, or in the 
average yield 
T)er acre of crop 
land, carrying 
capacity per acre 
of nasture land, 
and annual 
growth i)er acre 
of forest land. 

i 

Assuming no 
changes in per 
capita consumi)- 
tiou, but an in- 
crease to Kuro- 
pean standards 
in yield ijcr acre 
of crop land, 
carrying capac- 
ity per acre 
of piksturc land, 
and a ri n u a 1 
growth per acre 
of forest land. ^ 

A s s u rn i n g no 
changes in yield 
per acre of crops, 
carrying capacity 
of pivstiire, and 
growth of forests 
I^er a(!re; but a 
reduction in per 
capita consumt)- 
tion of food and 
forest products to 
the standard pre- 
vailing in Ger- 
many prior to the 
World War. 


Total 
(thousands 
of acres) . 

Acres 

per 

capita. 

Total 

(thoii.santls 
of acres) . 

1 Acres 

1 per 

1 capita. 

Total 

(thousands 
of acres) . 

Acres 

per 

capita. 

rroi .1 land . 

Humid grassland ptisture 

rfomiarid piusture (constant) 

Woo<lland pasture (constant ) . _ 

ForCvSt 3 - 

431, (XX) 
.331), 000 
.587, 000 
237, 000 
1. 40.5, 000 1 

2.87 
2. 2 4 
3.91 
1.58 
9. 77 

270. 000 
121,000 
587, 000 
237, (XX) 
030, 000 

1.80 

0.81 

3.91 

1. .58 
4.24 

394. 000 
21.5, 000 
587, 000 

237. 000 
1C9, 000 

2.03 

1.43 

.3.91 

1..58 

1.13 




Provisional total 

3, 050. 000 ^ 

237, (XX) 


1, 851, 000 

2;H7,0(X) 


l,fi02,000 

109,000 


Less duplication of fore.st and woodland 
pasture . 








Net total 

2, 819, (XX) 

JH. 79 

1,011, (XK) 

10. 70 

1. 43.3, 000 

9. 55 




• With no allowanoe for exports and assumiiiK the, same proportion of our national consumption of farm 
products obtained from iinp{)rts as for the present population. 

2 For maximum increase in crop yields, the basis of determination was the avera^jc yields, f()r four 
ICuropean countries; in humid pasture the carryinii? capacity of pastures in Gerniiiny; for semiarid piis- 
ture, the results of certain e\])crimeuts under public management m this country; and for forests the 
average annual growth in the forests of Germany (sec pp. 16:i 475). 

> Area required for growing the timber consumed instead of cutting from a stored supply. 

Each of the three columns in Table 8 is based on extreme as- 
sumptions. Nevertheless, they are exceedingly useful in detiuing 
some of the limits of the problem of land utilization. The first 
column emphasizes the fact that without imjjortant changes in 
methods of production, standards of consumption, or both, we could 
not provide for a population of 150,000,000 i)eople. The second and 
third columns rest on the assumption that one type of adjustiuent 
will be exclusively emploj'ed — that is, either increase in production 
per acre or modilication in standards of consumption. However, 
by the time a population of 150,000,000 people is reached, it is ex- 
ceedingly unlikely that we shall increase the productivity of our 
crop land by 47 per cent, the carrying capacity of our huniid grass- 
land pasture by 122 per cent, and of arid pasture by 50 per cent, 
and more than double the average annual growth of our growing 
forests. On the other hand, it is scarcely probable that we shall 
modify our consumption of food products to approximate the ecjno- 
mies of the German standard or reduce our annual per capita con- 
sumption of timber to only one-eighth of the present requirement. 

Obviously, both adjustments in some measure will be made. These 
extremes are useful in showing the maximum economies that might 
be accomplished by each method, and thus indicate the limits within 
which an estimate of probable requirements may be made. TTie 
essential problem is to determine to what extent we shall employ each 
of the two methods of economy. It is, of course, obvious that in at- 
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tempting to answer this question we enter a field of prediction where 
the elements of uncertainty are numerous. However, one fact is 
clear, we shall be nearer the truth by assuming any combination of 
the two changes which are between the two limits of no change in 
either respect, on the one hand, or of a full change in both respects, 
on the other hand. 

As to the relative importance of the two methods of economy, in 
the case of crop and pasture land, there are certain considerations 
whicli appai‘ently indicate roughly the probable course the nation is 
likely to pursue. In the first place, the element of sacrifice involved 
in the German standard of consumption would be very much less 
than that involved in increasing production to the extremes assumed 
above. At most, the former involves the reduction of our per-capita 
consumption of mutton from 5.3 pounds to 2 pounds,^* of beef and 
Aeal from 68 pounds to 30 pounds, of pork and pork products from 
84 pounds to 75 pounds, of eggs from 28 pounds to 16 pounds, and of 
dairy products (in terms of milk) from 773 pounds to 711. There 
would also be certain changes in crop consumption, such as a re- 
duction in consumption of sugar and increase in the consumption of 
cereals and potatoes. This is the extreme. It is not probable that 
we shall need to go this far in modification of habits of consumption, 
for it is reasonable to expect some increase in the production per 
acre of crops and of livestock products. However, it appears both 
desirable and probable that we shall go a consideralde distance in the 
direction of this extreme economy of consumption, a probability that 
is emphasized by considei-ing the extent of the task of effecting by 
increased efficiency of production most of the requisite e<*onomy. 

Probable Changes in Production in Next Four Decades. 

To increase our average crop production per acre 47 per cent may 
sound easy, but when we remember that this is an average increase 
to be attained for all of the crop land of the United States, the mag- 
nitude of the task that must be accomplished in perhaps little more 
than three decades if this method of economy alone were employed 
appears stupendous. Moreover, it should be noted that our record 
thus far indicates a very slow rate of progress in productive effici- 
ency, so far as concerns increased yield per acre,®® whereas, on the 
other hand, the increasing scarcity of grazing land has already re- 
sulted in a considerable decrease in mimber of livestock per capita. 

Furthermore, the experience of Europe has shown that the high 
level of yield per acre achieved in those countries has been accom- 
plished at exceedingly heavy cost as compared with this country. It 
involves a quantity of human labor per acre which is several times 
that of the United* States, together with almost an equal quantity of 
animal power, and probably a considerably gi-eater expenditure for 
fertilizer (see p. 475). Wliile allowance must be made for differences 
in agricultural organization in this country and in Europe, all things 
point toward the probability that a marked increase in yield per 
acre is likely to involve an increase in costs per acre in considerably 
greater proportion. 


With either a corresponding economy in wool or increased importation. 
See p. 468. 
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In regard to crop land anotlier important consideration is tlie fact 
that there remains a large area of humid land of fair productivity 
which can be added to the existing crop area by clearing operations 
no more costly than have been employed in that part of our agricul- 
tural expansion which preceded the expansion into the prairies and 
the Great Plains, as well as considerable areas of drainable and ir- 
rigable land of high fertility, not to mention the possibilities of ex- 
panding the crop area in the dry-farming regions. Much of the land 
referred to is now put to very low use. The value of the uses dis- 
placed by crops for the land needed during the next few decades, 
together with necessary capital charges for clearing, draining, or 
irrigating, are likely to be proportionately much lower than the in- 
creast' in costs that would be involved in attaining by increased in- 
tensity of cultivation a degree of productivity comparable with that 
of Europe. It seems reasonable to believe that in the next three or 
four decades we may increase the yield of crop land by the use of 
some additional fertilizer, but probably without greatly increasing 
otherwise the intensity of field processes. In view of the above con- 
siderations, it would not appear wise to count on an increase in the 
average productivity of crop land by moreihan, say, 10 per cent in 
the next three or four decades, though unforeseen circumstances 
might result in a greater increase. 

It has been noted that the possibilities of increase in carrying 
capacity of humid pasture other than woodland are very great, if 
we may judge by the example of Germany. The economy in the use 
of pasture area may take several forms: The substitution of forage 
and root crops for pasture is one of these. This tendency may be 
illustrated by the fact that in Germany the area of pasture othei* than 
woodland is a little over 60 per cent of the crop area, while in this 
country the area of humid pasture other than woodland, together with 
its equivalent in semiarid pasture, is about 118 per cent of the area of 
land in crops (fig. 56). It will be noted that the substitution of 
forage crops for pasture involves a larger labor requirement per 
thousand acres of both crops and pasture, although it does not neces- 
sarily imply an increase in the intensity of cultivation of crop land 
or an increase in its yield per acre. Again, increase of carrying 
capacity of pasture may be achieved by laying down permanent pas- 
ture instead of depending on ^ontaneous growth. This also in- 
volves a larger labor contribution in the national farm economy. 
The increased productivity of pasture may be achieved by better 
selection of pasture plants; better preparation of the land and more 
careful methods of laying down pasture; better adjustment of the 
time and intensity of use; and, in tlie sections where the pasture 
economy has become intensive, by the use of fertilizer on permanent 
pastures, as well as on rotation pastures. Finally, pasture economy 
may be furthered by more efficient methods of livestock husbandry, 
sv.ch as adopting high-grade livestock and employing such practices 
as will attain a maximum number of offspring, minimum losses, and 
maximum growth. These measures are especially important on the 
western ranges. 

While the full enxployment of all these various methods may 
ultimately much more than double the carrying capacity of our 
humid pasture other than woodland and increase it by possibly 50 
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per cent on our semiarid range, it may be doubted if in the next 
three or four decades we shall succeed in raising the average level 
of productivity by more than 20 or 25 per cent throughout our 
enormous area of semiarid and humid pasture exclusive of wood- 
land. Throughout large areas it is improbable that any considerable 
increase in productiveness will occur, for, the policy of relying on 
spontaneous pasture growths is likely to prevail. The use of 
fertilizer on j^ermanent pastures is not likely to become general within 
that period, nor is it probable that the available supplies of fertilizer 
would make possible its general employment over so large an area. 
It is unlikely that the carrying capacity of woodland pasture will 
increase by any considerable amount. 

ACRES OF HUMID PASTURE PER HUNDRED ACRES OF CROPS, UNITED 
STATES (EXCLUDING EXPORTS), COMPARED WITH FRANCE AND 
GERMANY. 

ACRES OF PASTURE PER HUNDRED ACRES OF CROPS 



Kk;. nC). — As the density of popnlntlon in a country increases there is a 
tendency to rely more la rifely on crops rath(*r than on paslm-e for the 
maintenance oif livestock. The area of crops and pastures used for the 
linlted State's exchuh'S acn'ajfo employed in producing for export. If 
allowance were made for the crop.n imported and fed to livestock, the ratios 
of i)astiire land to crop land for (Jermany and France would he still smaller. 

'rile area of semiarid pasture in the TTnited States has been converted to 
humid pasture on the basis of relative carrying capacity. For all three 
countries woodland is excluded, although used to some extent for pasture. 

It is probal)le that the i>roi>ortion of total livestock units maintained by 
wooillniid pasture is slightly larger for the United States than for Germany 
and France. 

• 

Any forecast of the jirobable rate ot increase in the average growth 
per acre of growing forest during the next few decades is com- 
plicated by numerous difliculties, particularly by the ownei'ship of 
forest land. About 21 per cent of our timberland (exclusive of scrub 
forest) is in public ownership, and of this about 93 per cent is being 
handled to assure continuous growth of timber. About 79 per cent 
of our forests (and potentially among the m()st productive) is pri- 
vately owned. Of this amount, 40 per cent is in farm wood lots and 
00 per cent in other forms of ownership, chiefly large commercial 
holdings. 

It may be safely predicted that all public forests will be more and 
more intensively managed, and will be largely added to from lands 
that would be much less productive if left in private ownership. 
Public ownership will thus add materially to the average annual 
growth per acre. Another factor that will probably increase our net 
total growth is the conversion of virgin forests, where growth is 
largely offset by decay, into young, Rowing forests. At present, 
however, a large proportion of the national forests consists of virgin 

86813 * — YBK 1023 32 
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timber, which in many cases will not be in great demand until more 
accessiole supplies are exhausted. Consequently, cutting off the old 
timber and getting a new crop started will necessarily be a gradual 
process. 

The chief problem, then, is with respect to the private timberlands. 
At what rate may we expect these lands to be made more productive ? 
Productive methods with farm woodlands, occupying some 150,- 
000,000 acres, are hampered by the general lack of knowledge by 
farmers of the means to be employed. On the whole, for this im- 
portant portion of our area of forest land we may perhaps expect 
a decrease in acreage and only a slow increase in rate of growth per 
acre. 

For large coimnercial holdings the outlook is somewhat different. 
The increasing pressure of economic forces making for better forest 
management and higher yields is umnislakable. In several paits of 
the country, notably tlie Northeast, high prices of lumber and long 
freight hauls are making it profitable for the private land owner to 
grow timber as a crop. There is a well-defined movement to prevent 
in the public interest the denudation of private forests. Still more 
api:)arent is the trend toward public and private cooperation, on an 
adequate scale, for the control of forest fires. Such control is the 
first and most indispensable step toward making our forest land 
productive. Efforts are being made liere and there by private indus- 
tries to assure a continuous supply of timber by the careful cutting 
of their matui*e timlx^r and by buying up lands stocked with young 
growth. However, the tendency toward private forest management 
is only in a formative stage. Only 43 per cent of our private timber- 
lands have even partial protection from fii^ ; and an almost riegligible 
fraction get the lx?nefit of inoi*e intensive meavsures for timber produc- 
tion. 

Compared with the production of other crops, there is a far gmiter 
chance for increasing forest yields at a comparatively small expendi- 
ture. Under the crudest measures, chiefly protection against fire 
and leaving seed trees in some of the forest types, our annual growth 
on all forest lands, including virgin forests yet to be cut over, could 
be increased by 1950 from the present 6 billion cubic feet to 10 billion 
cubic feet. If these same crude measures should be permanently 
practiced, we could, on our present forest area, ultimately reach an 
annual growth of something like 14 billion cubic feet, about 56 per 
cent of our present forest drain. 

The various measures mentioned probably will gradually amelio- 
rate the outlook for our timW supply. At what rate this ameliora- 
tion will occur depends so largely on psychological factors, public 
policy, and other unpredictable conditions as to make a fon^cast im- 
practicable. It appears unlikely that within that period there can 
be so marked an increase in the average rate of growth per acre in 
our growing forests and in our gross yield as to offset the decrease 
in consumption forced by forest destruction. 

Probable Changes in Consumptioh in Next Few Decades. 

Some of the probable changes in consumption of crop products 
during the next 30 or 40 years should also be considered. In the first 
place, it is ouite unlikely that we shall curtail our consumption of 
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sugar to the German, standard. Even if we do not increase the pro- 
portion, of the supply imported, it would not require a very large 
addition to our crop acreage to maintain the present per-capita con- 
sumption; in other words, the acreage required is comparatively 
small in proportion to the consumption utility involved. Again, it is 
doubtful if tne cereal consumption habits of the American people will 
1)6 gi'eatly modified. The pressure of population in the next four dec- 
ades will not be great enough to compel so prosperous a nation to 
substitute potatoes largely for bread or to shift from a wheat bread 
to a rye broad diet, and but little economy in land would result. 
There may be some tendency to shift to corn bread, because of its 
relatively greater cheapness. It is likely that some little increase, 
may occur in the per capita consumption of potatoes and cereals to 
offset some of the probable reduction in the consumption of certain 
livestock products. 

The principal changes, therefore, are to be looked for in the con- 
sumption of livestock products. The per capita consumption of 
dairy products is not likely to decrease very much, if at all. We 
have noted that even in so densely populated a country as Germany 
the per capita consumption of milk and milk products is but little 
less than in the United States. The consumption of mutton is very 
small in the United States. The greater proportion of our sheep 
arc raised principally on pasture. If we should raise the same pro- 
j)ortion of our wool supply as at present, this would enable us to 
maintain approximately the present per capita consumption of mut- 
ton, since the imports and exports of mutton are negligible. If we 
may judge from the experience of Germany the per capita consump- 
tion of pork and pork products is likely to decrease but little. Be- 
catise of their ability to thrive on various forage crops yielding 
a large feed product per acrcj and because of their comparatively 
small adaptability to the ordinary types of pastures, the relative 
importance of hogs is likely to increase as it becomes necessary to 
employ forage crops more and more in order to economize pasture; 
and, if anything, this relative increase is likely to be at the expense 
of classes of livestock better adapted to a pasture economy, such as 
beef cattle or sheep. Even in Germany the per capita consumption 
of pork and pork products is only about 10 per cent less than in the 
United States. It is probable, then, that when our population reaches 
150,000,000 our per capita consumption of pork and pork products 
will be at least 95 per cent of the present consumption. 

The per capita consumption of eggs in Germany is only a little 
more than hmf as great as in the United States. However, even 
before the World War, Germany was a relatively poor country, as 
compared with the United States. It is not likely to be a scarcity 
of land that will compel a serious curtailment in consumption of 
eggs and poultry, for in proportion to food produced, poultry re- 
quire relatively little land and much labor, as compared with cattle 
and sheep. Consequently, they are especially adapted to the economy 
of a dense population. If the consumption of poultry and eggs pet 
capita should seriously decrease, it is more likely to be due to the 
increased pressure of other food costs on the family income than 
because of the demands made by poultry on the supply of land. 
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If we approximated the German standard, we should consume only 
about three-fifths as much beef as at present. A population of 
150,000,000 would not be dense enouf^h to compel a reduction to the 
German standard. Moreover, the people of British origin who have 
so largely moulded our national standards, have exhibited great 
tenacity in clinging to a high per capita consumption of beef. How- 
ever, w’e have already reduced our per capita consumption of beef 
considerably in the last two decades, and the increasing scarcity of 
pasture is likely to reduce it still more. As a basis for estimating 
land requirements, we may not be far wrong in assuming a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in the number of beef cattle per capita. 

It seems wise to consider that the number of horses and mules per 
thousand acres of crop land will continue as at present. The prob- 
able increase in productivity of crop and pasture land assumed above 
is not likely to increase the requirement per thousand acres of crop 
land by more than enough to otfset the continued substitution of 
tractors and motor vehicles. 

As already noted, our stock of timber Avould last for several dec- 
ades even at the present rate of per capita consumpt ion. However, 
the increasing remoteness or undesirability of remaining supplies is 
likely to result in increasing values and, therefore, probably in a 
.continuation of the tendency toward a decrease in per cajiita con- 
sumption, For the period following the next feiv decades our per 
capita consumption depends i-ery largely on what measures we take 
by Avay of providing for reforestation, promoting growth of timber, 
and reducing Avaste. It has been shown that on our present forest 
area it would be possible by methods of production relatively not 
A'ery costly to groAv annually by. say, 1950 about 10 billion cubic feet. 
This would give for 150,000,000 peojile a per capita supply of about 
GO cubic feet, or more than double the per capita consumption of Ger- 
many or France. HoAvcA'er, this presumes the early adoption of a 
vigorous forest policy. Moreover, while some of our stock of virgin 
timber will undoubtedly .still remain uncut in 1950, it is likely to be 
in the more remote locations. 

We have noAv made certain assumptions that Avill enable us to esti- 
mate roughly the probable land requirements when our .population 
has increased to 150,000,000 people. On the basis of the assuiiii)tions 
of probable modifications in per capita consumption and of increase 
in productiveness of crop land, ami in the can-ying capacity of pas- 
ture, we shall require for a population of 150,000,000, three or four 
decades hence, about 370,000, (MX) acres of crop land and about 222,- 
000,000 acres of humid pasture other than woodland, the areas of 
semiarid pasture and of woodland being held constant as in previous 
e.stimates. This estimate makes no allowance for exports and as- 
sumes the continuance of the present per capita imports of agricul- 
tural products.*® 


®^The requirement for crops was estimated as follows: The clianj'es in cron oereace 
used in produciiiji^ food for direct con sump Lion were esliirialed l>y assn min;; that <he ner 
capita consumption of certain Items for 150,000,000 people will be the followlnir nercent- 
HKes of present consumplion : lOd ner cent for cereals, 110 per cent for potatoes 00 
per cent for sugar, 05 per cent for hogs, RO per cent for he«‘f cattle, and SO per cent for 
poultry, the other classes of food remaining unchanged. The retpiirement for work stock 
was estimated as follows : The areas at present used in producing food crops for domestic 
consumption, employed in producing crops used in feeding livestock, and for producing 
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Although the requisite increase in crop acreage to provide for 
150, 000, 000 people, as compared with the acreage now employed for 
domestic (consumption, is only a little larger than the acreage in 
craps now employed in producing for export (including the 
acreage re(]uirad for maintaining work stock used in export pro- 
duction), it is not likely that we shall divert all of the land 
now used in producing for export to production for domestic con- 
sumption. Our country is especially adapted to the production of 
cei-tain kinds of crops needed by the rest of the world, particularly 
cotton. It is not improbable, therefore, that (including tlie acreage 
ie<inired for work stock) we shall continue for several decades to 
devote to export production at least half the acreage we now em- 
ploy for that purpose. This would add about :30,()0(),0()0 acres to 
the recquirement of crop land, making a total of 4()3,00(),0()0 acres. 
This is alx)ut 38,()()0,()00 acres more than tlie aerreage of harvested 
crops"! in 1919, and rec^uires the addition of alanit 1,000,000 acres a 
year. 'Fhe allowance ot half the pivsent exjiort acreage W(juld also 
make tu'cessary an addition of about 11.000,000 acres of humid pas- 
ture other than woodland, making a total requirement of 233 (K)0,000 
acres of humid pa.sture, or about 2.0t)0.000 acres more than the 
pie.sent area. 

It theirforc? appears that, pi-ovided Ave can make the very moderate 
modification in standards of consum 2 >tion and productive efficiency 
assumed as a basis of these ('stimates and deA-ote to domestic 2>roduc- 
tion about half the area noAv employed in producing for export, 
our needs for expansion of the farming area to jirovide for 150,- 
0()t),()()0 j)eople Avould lie satisfied by adding about 40.000,000 acres 
of crop land and improved pasture to the farming area."“ 

The Aery moderate requirements for crap land and jAasture will 
leave a very large area available for forests. It will l)e recalled 


crops for export were added. Tlio sura was subtracted from the total acrenj^e in harvested 
crops (IblO), leavini; the area employed at present in produciipj: nonfood (!rops for 
domestic consumption. This flj^ure was increased by the ratio of ir»d.000.0()d to the 
liopnlatfon of 1020. and the resulting? tlgiire added to the estimated acreat^es required for 
food crops, and for livestock other than work stock, the sum of the three items hein)^ the 
estimated acreage of crops required for I bO.OOO.OOO people under the assumed changes in 
consumption, not including the area useti to produce feed for work stock. ^J'he ratio of 
(his figure to the corresponding figure for the population of lfi20 was determined, the 
result being the ratio of work stock required for loO.OOO.OOO people under the assumed 
<*hanges, ns compared with the number now required. The acreage required at present for 
work stock employed in producing for domestic consumption was multiplied by this ratio, 
and the result added to the acrt‘age required for domestic purposes other than feeding 
work stock, as previously estimated. The sum was divided by 1.1 in order to allow for 
the assumed increase of 10 per cent in the average yield per acre of crop land. 

The requirement of humid pasture was estimated as follows : The numbers of animal 
units of the different classes of livestock other than work stock to supply loO, 000.000 
people, under the assumed changes in consumption, were calculated by employing the same 
factors as in the case of crop acreage above. The percentage increase of work stock was 
calculated on the basis of the ratio of crop acreage required under the assumed changes in 
consumption and production, as previously estimated, to the acreage of crops in 1919. 
The number of animal units on semiarid pasture in 15)20 was multiplied by 1.2 to allow for 
an Increase of 20 per cent in carrying capacity. The sum added to (he numlM^r of animal 
units on woodland pasture was subtracted from the total number of animal units required, 
the remainder being the number to he maintained by humid pasture. The ratio of this to 
the number of animal units now on humid pasture was determined and the acreage of 
humid pasture now employed for domestic consumption was multiplied by ihls ratio. 

For statistical reasons the estimates have been made on the basis of harvested crops. 
Allowance would also have to be made for the small additional acreage for crop failure, 
estimated at about 15,000,000 acres in 1919. However, it is probable that the proportion- 
ate requirements for this purpose would not greatly change. In a given year there is also 
a certain acreage of crop land In rotation devoted to pasture. 

If we should fall to economize as much as the very moderate modifications in con- 
sumption and production assumed as the basis of these estimates imply, the requisite 
increases of crop and pasture land would fall somewliere l^tween the above estimates and 
the Increase of 06,000,000 acres of crop land and 116,000,000 acres of humid pasture that 
would be necessary if no economies in consumption and production are effected (p. 462), 
allowing In each case half the acreage at present employed for exports. 
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that after allowing for the present requirements for roads, cities, 
railways, farmsteads, etc., and for the land that is physically in- 
capable of being employed for crops, pasture, or forests, there re- 
mains an area of 1,769,000,000 acres available for the three uses. 
Allowing about 10,000,000 acres of land for the expansion of tin* 
area required for cities, roads, etc., during the next few decades, 
there remains available, 1,759,000,000 acres. Subtracting from this 
'the 587,0(X),000 acres of semiarid pasture, the 403,000,000 acres of 
estimated re<purement for crop land, an allowance of about 40,- 
000,000 acres of crop land for annual crop failure and crop land 
fallow, and the 233,000,000 acres estimated to be required for humid 
pasture, there remain 496.000,000 acre.s of surface not required for 
any other use than forests, or 13,000, 0(K) acres more than are now 
included in the area of forest and of cut-over land not restock- 
ing. In other words, with the reasonable economies and changes 
in foreign trade assumed above, it will be possible to meet the 
needs of a population of 150,000,000 foi* crop land and pasture and 
still have left an area larger than the present forest area.'*'’ 

This does not mean that the 496,0(K).0(X) acres' of surface left would 
all be adapted to forests. Some of this land wo\dd have to be re- 
claimed by drainage at an expense so excessive that it probably may 
never be reclaimed, even when the maximum population of the nation 
is attained; and a little of it also is too dry tor trees. Consequently, 
it seems probable that the land available for use as forests during 
the next forest cycle will not l)e larger than the present forest area 
of 483,000,000 acres, whi<;h includes, it will be recalled, about 
81,000,000 acres of cut-over land not restocking. 

The Direction of Expansion of the Area of Farm and Forest 
Land During the Next Few Decades. 

For the additional 38,000,(X)0 acres of crop land there are aTOilable 
a little over 600,(XKt,00d acres of jjotential crop land from which to 
choose, after allowing for the area of land suitable only for foi'est or 
semiarid pasture. Allowing for an. area of forest land equal to the 
present forest area, there remain nearly 4(X),()00,000 acres of poten- 
tial crop land. Practically all of this is either inferior in quality 
or requires drainage or irrigation. 

It IS obvious that to obtain 38,tK)0,000 acres from this great area 
should involve careful selection. Moreover, each of the several 
classes of potential crop land is likely to contribute toward the re- 
quired amount. It will be recalled that the forested regions of the 
eastern half of the country are estimated to contain 2'20,()tX),000 acres 
of land capable of use for crops without drainage (see figs. 9 and 11), 
besides 151,000,000 acres of land so roimh or so sandy that it may be 
considered suitable only for forests. Of the former area, 32,000,000 
acres are classed as heavy soil. This is more than the 22,000,000 acres 
required for the expansion of crops during the next few decades; but 
a good deal of this land, while not absolutely too rough for use in 


®»On account of new materials made available, these estimates are somewhat different 
from those given In testimony by L. C. Gray before the Senate Committee on Reforestation 
(8. Res. 398) and also quoted in the article “Timber: Mine or Crop,” Yearbook 1022 
While the estimated areas are not identical, the essential conclusions are the same.* 
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crops, is quite rolling, and some is infertile. However, it would seem 
possible by careful selection to obtain a large proportion of the re- 
quired 38,000,000 acres either from the heavy land of the cut-over 
region or from the best of the 162,000,000 acres of medium-textured 
soils or from semiarid land. In view of these possibilities it would 
seem hardly necessary to reclaim a large area by irrigation or drain- 
age for the expansion of agriculture during the next few decades, 
and certainly there would be no justification in undertaking such 
reclamation except in the case of projects where the economy of 
reclamation could be demonstrated unequivocally. 

Maxiniuni Population That Could Be Maintained by Our 
Resources of Crop, Pasture, and Forest Land. 

The statistics worked out in the preceding discussion also supply a 
basis for estimating the maximum population that may be main- 
tained by our existing land resources, assuming no greater relative 
dependence on imports than at present. Starting with the per capita 
acreages required under the extreme economies represented by the 
pre-war German standard of food and timber consumption, and 
allowing for the maximum economies in production shown to be 
possible by European experience, we may estimate the minimum 
acreage required per capita for the several uses. The sum of the per 
capita areas for crops and humid pasture divided into the total ai*ea 
available for these purposes vill indicate ajiproximately the maxi- 
mum population under tliese assumptions. However, it is necessary 
to make allowance for the fact that the area of semiarid pasture will 
be not only about 119,000,000 acres less than at present, l»ut, together 
with woodland, will carry proportionately a much smaller part of 
the total livestock units, even allowing for an increase of 50 per cent 
in its carrying capacity, thus throwing a somewhat greater burden 
on humid pasture. 

Wlien all these allowances are made a maximum population of 
350,000,000 is indicated.**^ 

Another method of estimating maximum population is by means 
of the areas per capita employed for crops and pasture in Germany. 
Of course, Germany w^as more dependent on importation than we are 
in the United States (fig. 57). In the case of 10 principal crops 
largely grown in the countiw, a careful estimate indicates that Ger- 
many was about 79.3 per cent self-sufficient in crop production.'^"* No 

Tho method of calciiliitioii was ns follows: The per capita area of humid pasture other 
than woodland that would he required under the (lerinan stan<lard of consumpllou, if no 
semiarid or woodland pasture was available, was calculated on the basis of relative carry- 
ing: capacities of the several classes of pasture. This per capita figure was divided by 
2.22 to allow for a potential increase of 122 per cent in carrying capacity. The per 
capita crop area under the Oerman standard or consumption divided by 1.468 to aliow 
for a potential increase of 46.8 per cent in average yield was added to the per capita 
requirement of humid pasture, and this sum was divided into 1,004.000,000 acres, indicat- 
ing a provisional population of 330,000,000 people without allowing for use of semiarid and 
woodland pasture. This allowance was made as follows : The number of livestock that 
would be carried on the area of semiarid land capable of being used only for pasture was 
estimated on the basis of present carrying capacity. This was Increased by 50 per cent 
to allow for potential increase In carrying capacity, and the resulting number added to 
the number of animal units carried on woodland pasture. The total was then divided by 
the numl^r of animal units per capita required under the German standard of consump- 
tion. This gave the number of people that could be provided for by the available semiarid 
and woodland pasture. This number divided by tne per capita requirement of humid 
pasture under the- assumed economies in consumption and production, as previously cal- 
culated, indicated the area of humid pasture to which the semiartd and woodland pasture 
would be equivalent. This equivalent was added to the 1,004.000 000 acres and the sum 
divided b.y the total per capita requirement of crop land and humid pasture. 

On the basis of calories for human consumption, including animal products used tn 
the diet, It is estimated that Germany was about 85 per cent self-sufficient. 
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estimate is available for the degree of self-sufficiency in pasture 
production; but if this be assumed to be the same as for crops, the 
I^er capita requirement for Germany was approximately 1.4 acres of 
(*rops and pasture (other than woodland) per capita. Assuming 
that Germany was 80 per cent self-sufficient in the yeai's just preced- 
ing the World War, the per capita acreage required to maintain her 

PER CAPITA ACREAGE IN CROPS. HUMID PASTURES (AND EQUIVALENT). 

AND FORESTS USED FOR DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION. UNITED STATES. 

FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 


CROPS 

UNITED STA TES 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 

HUMID PASTURE 
UNITED STATES 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 
FOREST 
UNITED STATES 

FRANCE 

GERMANY 
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57. -Tin* iifroa^Ms uf crops and humid pasture for llu^ Stal<‘S do 

not include land employed in producing: for expoi-l. No allowance is made 
for the acreage in France ami (Jermany lhal would la* reipiirod to i)roduce 
the farm products imported. 'I’he column showing pasture area per capita 
for the Fnited States includes an allowance for semiarid pasture conv<‘rted 
to terms of humhl pasture on the basis of relative* carrying; capacity. In all 
(»f the countries some use is made of for<*st for pasturage of livestock. In 
comparinj; the forest area per capita of the United States with the corre- 
sponding figures for the two European countries it is Important to note that 
trie former country is cutting larjrely from a stmed crop, while the fnrj'st 
acrca^'e »)f the two Euroi)ean countries is employed rnainlv in ^rowln^ 
annual crops of tirnher. Furthermore, nearly 17 per cent of' the so-called 
forest area of the United States consists of cut-over land not restocking. 

population under tlie aveiage conditions of production prevailing in 
that country was about 1.75 acres. After excluding land required 
for cities and other nonagricultural uses, the area of land usable 
only for semiarid pasttire or for forests, and waste land, there would 
remain a total of about 1,004,0()0,()0() acres. On this basis our. 
land ai’ea available for crops or humid pasture could be made to 
maintain a population of 574,000,000 people, even if no allowance 
be made for the additional aid supplied by oiir semiarid pasture. 

The large difference between the two estimates is due to the fact 
that the first estimate was made on the basis of the assumption that 
the average yield per acre of crops may be increased by 46.8 per 
cent, which is based on averages for four European countries, with 


Including an allowance for the larger area required for our maximum population. 
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supplemental estimates for corn, hay, and cotton. The averafje, 
however, is considerably lower than the percentage by which the 
average yield of crop land in Germany exceeds the average for the 
United States. However, on account of the large area or semiarid 
crop land, it is very improbable that we could attain the average 
yields of Germany throughout our crop area. Consequently the 
average yields for tlie four countries previously employed is a more 
conservative basis of estimate. If allowance be made for the differ- 
ences, a maximum population of about 34.5.000,000 is indicated. 

This would seem to indicate that the preceding method of estimate 
is reasonably sound. As a matter of fact, both inethods exaggerate 
somewhat the probable maximum population, or saturation point, 
for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, the 1,004,000,000 acres of land available for crops 
and humid pasture includes all land that is physically capable of 
being employed for crops and pasture (not counting semiarid pas- 
ture). About 10.5,000,000 acres requires drainage or irrigation and 
includes large areas of land for which the expense of reclamation 
woidd be enormously costly; in other words, it is pliysically reclaim- 
able but probably not economically available even under the pi'essing 
demands of a dense population. Again, the total area of 1.004.000.000 
acres includes much land of low productivity eitlier because of the 
character of the soil or because of aridity. It may be granted that 
the pressure of population would justify the expenditure of labor 
necessary to make and keep the pooi- .soils of the humid region as 
productive as the average soils now in use will be made when neces- 
sity compels, but the total aica includes moi-e than 120.000,000 acres 
of semiarid land that probably can never by any economical expendi- 
ture of labor be made to produce on the average more than a fifth 
of the potential average product on the other lands of the Ignited 
States. If these allowances be made and the available pi’oductive 
area be reduced to the e(|uivalent in potential productivitj’ of the 
area now in use under intensive agriculture, the available acreage 
would be about t)08,()00.000 instead of 1,004,000.000. On the former 
basis, the maximum population maintainable according to the first 
method of e.stiniate would be about 310,000,000, while on the basis 
of the German requirements in per capita acreage it would be 
about 519,000,000. However, if the allowance be made, as above, for 
the difference in average yield of ci op land for Germany as compared 
w'ith the average for the four Kuropean countries, the maximum 
imputation would be about 312,000,000. Probably, all things con- 
sidered, the maximum number maintainable under the standards 
of consumption prevailing in pre-war Germany and of production in 
the four Eui’opean countries previously discussed would be not far 
from 300.000,000 people."' This would involve a severe reduction in 


By a study of the relation of cultivated ncreaj'e to population in Germany, France, and 
Belgium, Prof. H. M. East has ooncindetl : “ The maximum population the United States 
can support under any conditions conceivable to those of us who live at the present day, 
therefore, is :t31 ,0()(),00().” “The Agricultural Limits of Our Population” in The 
Scientific Monthly, XII, No. (>, n. 555. By an entirely different method of calcula- 
tion — that is, by the projection of a population curve — l»rofs. Raymond Pearl and I.. J. 
Reed have reached the conclusion that our maximum population will be 197,000,000. 
“ On the Rate of Growth of the Population of the United States since 1790 and its 
Mathematical Representation ” in l*roceedlngs of the National Academy of Science, VI, 
pp. 275-2S6. If the population should become stationary at the figure suggested by 
Professor Pearl it would be due to economic and social motives working to limit popula- 
tion, rather than to the physical incapacity of our land resources to maintain a larger 
number. 
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general standard of living because of the heavy costs of utilization; 
and consec^uently the so-called saturation point, that is, the point 
beyond vi^hich population would no longer increase, may be reached 
considerably short of 300,000,000. 

Conclusions. 

The Problem of Forest Utilization. 

The. data that liave been present wl have indicated that during 
the next forest cycle an area of humid land as large as the present 
acreage of forest and cut-over land will not be needed for crops and 
pasture. An area of this magnitude would include not only the lands 
unsuitable Ijecause of hilly conditions or rough surface for any other 
tise than forests, but also practically all of the sandy lands in the 
humid portion of the country and even a few million acres of 
the heavier soils. Probably small portions of this great area with 
special advantages in acce.4; to mai^et may be devoted to trucking 
and fruits, but it Avould appear to be the part of wisdom to regard 
the area as a whole as suitable only for forest land during at least 
the next forest cycle of, say, 50 j’ears and to take the necessary steps 
for refoi’esting as much of it as practicably 

■ This task is too large to leave wholly to private initiative and too 
urgent to leave to economic chance. Our forest wealth has melted 
away l)efor6 our immense agricultural and industrial development, 
which caught us unprepared to tsike this fundiunentally new step 
in our development, the cultivated forest. Only a beginning has been 
made in changing the national point of view from the idea of 
wasteful and unrestricted use to the ideji of careful forest hus- 
bandiw based mainly on the principle of growing our annual supply. 
Still less has been the advance in better forest m.anagement it,self, 
for, aside from the one-tifth of our forest area in public owneishi[), 
relativelv minor progi*ess has been made either in stopping forest 
devastation or in the elementary steps toward adequate refore.sta- 
tion. Meanwhile, without a drastic and immediate change in policy, 
there looms a sharp curtailment of timber consumption below any- 
thing our population or our industries can easily be adjusted to. 
It i.« therefore obvious that a comprehensive policy is needed, the 
main elements of which may be states! as follows: 

The growth problem . — Some of our public forest lands have not 
yet been brought under management for continuous timber produc- 
tion. This should be done as rapidly as possible. In order to help 
tide over the era of timber .shortage, the standard of productivity 
of all public forests should be increased by better protection from 
fire, insects, and disease; by a more adetjuate technical service botli 
in lorest research and in forest management; and by large-scale 
planting of now idle lands. As our public forests are largely in 
Federal ownership this is chiefly a Fecferal problem. 

I^e problem of increasing the yields on private lands is much 
more complex and difficult. One large part of that problem is the 
better handling of our 150,000,000 acres of farm wood lots. Tlie 
first essential step is to educate the farmer to apply to his wood 
lot the same idea of continuous cropping that he applies to his 
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fields. He will have to learn to use selective cutting, to exclude 
or restrict grazing in his woodlands, and to keep out fire. He will 
need assistance in marketing his timber products and in obtaining 
cheap nursery stock for planting. Public leadership is needed in aU 
these ways. 

Increasing the yields of private lands implies first of all that the 
public will step in and put a halt to forest denudation. Irrespec- 
tive of who will in future own these lands or who will harvest the 
final crop, the present owner must be required, in cutting his timber, 
to leave the land in productive condition, that is, I'estocked or re- 
stocking with young growth. To permit him to do tliis, however, 
with a reasonable chance of profit, the public must do its share to 
reduce the risks. The chief risk, fire, must be met by a concerted 
effort by the National and State governments and by private owners 
to reduce fires to the point where all forests have a fair chance of 
escaping destruction somewhere on the road from youth to maturity. 
The risk to the individual may also be lessened by providing an 
adequate system of timber insurance. The development of systems 
of credit adapted to the special conditions of timber ownership by 
jirivate agencies is another thing needed for encouraging private 
initiative, especially for small holders. It is also essential to encour- 
age the private timber grower by supplanting the present property 
tax on growing timber crops with a more efficient form of taxation. 
The property tax is collected annually even though the crop may 
not be ready to sell for many years, and will be increasingly burden- 
some as private reforestation beconu'S more general. A third way 
in which public agencies can help increase yields is through more 
adequate research in methods of timber growing and forest manage- 
ment, and by educational efforts to get those methods into use. 

The waste prohlem . — Public leadership is needed to reduce tlie 
large waste of merchantable timber from fire, insects, disease, and 
windfall. Still larger are the problems of wood waste in manufac- 
ture and use, all the way from the wooils to the finished iiroduct. 
These problems require research and public leadership on a larger 
scale than we have at present. 

In short, the forest problem requires rapid action on a large scale, 
for we are compelled within a few years to effect a veritable revolu- 
tion in the point of view and methods involved in the utilization of 
land for forests. 

The ownership prohlem . — It is desirable to develop private enter- 
I)rise in forestry as rapidly as possible, as outlined above, but it is 
well to recognize that we should not rely on this as the major means 
of providing for the era of prospective shortage. Time is neces- 
sary to develop the requisite interest, and the potent stimulus of 
high. values for timber and timber products is becoming influential 
only gradually. 

To meet the need for rapid action within the next few decades to 
make provision against the severe shortage that is in prospect it will 
be necessary to rely heavily on public ownership and operation. The 
public forests— Federal, State, county, and municipal— now consti- 
tuting only about one-fifth of our forest area should be largely in- 
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creased (fig. 58). Of our 483,000,000 acres of forest and cut-over 
land half should be in public ownership. This would involve an 
increase of 150,000,000 acres, or several million acres each year. 



Fio. r»S.-'Tn tlu* eastern t\n*eRt rej^ioii, which comprises 75 per cent of the 
total for(‘sl ari'a of the Tulted State's, the national forests are only 1.5 pei- 
(•(‘lit of the total, and all publicly owned forest land In this n^ffion is t)nly a 
little more than 5 per C(‘nt. Two-tifths of th<' area is in farm-wood hds 
and the remainder consists of privately owned for(‘sts. In the western 
reiiioii almut 70 per c(‘nt of the forest area is owned by the Fed«u*al (Jovern- 
nu'ut, while 2S per ctml consistis of privately owned fon'sts. 


Land Cla.s.sification Es.seiitial to the .Sy.steiiiatic .Selection of Land for 
Crop.s, Pasture, and Forests. 

The above conclusion implies that the areas that arc to be devoted 
to reforestation, as well as the areas that should be reserved <luring 
the next forest cycle for pasture and for crops, should be determined 
by deliberate selection. To this end it has been recognized for some 
time that a systematic classification of our reserve land area is 
]equi.site. Such a classification would serve not only to scj)a rate farm 
land from forest land in humid regions but also (o distinguish farm 
land from range land in .seniiarid regions, and this would afford a 
basis for systematic direction to the necessary expansion of American 
agriculture. 


The Mi.sdircction of Agricultural Kxpan.sion. 

Land settlement no longer consists of the spontaneous migration 
of population to virgin public lands of high quality. At present it- 
is largely induced by the ceaseless activity of various clas.ses of land- 
selling agencies seeking to profit by the sate of land. Owners of 
land however unsuitable for farming, are strongly impelled through 
the constant pressure of taxes and other carrying charges to sell 
it if possible. Local communities appear to benefit by the immigra- 
tion of settlers even if they are unsuccessful in maintaining them- 
selves on the land, and the unsuccessful settlers themselves are often 
eager to “ unload ” on another wave of immigrants. If outside in- 
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vestors or public agencies can be induced to undertake works of 
reclamation, there results at least a temporary increase in community 
prosperity as a result of the expenditure of the funds in the com- 
munity. Furthermore, experience has shown that with sufficiently 
strong selling methods it is possible to find buyers for land entirely 
unsuitable for farming. 

These forces and methods have resulted in the continual misdi- 
rection of land utilization and settlement. Land that should be kept 
in forests for at least the next forest cycle has been forced into 
occupation by settlers. Large areas in the West, more suitable for 
grazing than for crops, have been sporadically settled to the detri- 
ment of the established range industry. 

The misdirection as to time and rate of settlement has been no less 
costly than the misdirection as to place. Settlement activity is 
always most extensive at times when agricultuie is Mjooming.” * At 
sucli times, when land values are inflated and costs of reclamation, 
buildings, livestock, and machinery are at high levels, settlers in 
large numbers incur these high costs only to be compelled shortly 
to enter a period of depression under a heavy load of indel)tedness. 

Tendency to Overexpansioii of Agriculture. 

Furthermore, as a result of the desire of settlers to benefit by in- 
crease in land values, stimulated still more by the activity of agen- 
cies striving to eifect the sale of land, expansion in land area tends to 
run ahead of the need for land. The evil results of this tendency are 
manifold. The enormous losses incurred by settlers in alxu’tive 
attem])ts to ol)tain a foothold on the land and the consequent dis- 
appointment and disillusionment are paralleled by the losses of 
financial agencies engaged directly or indirectly in promoting land 
settlement. But even more serious is the tendency to lower the aver- 
age level of profitableness for the established farming industry. 

So continuous has been this tendency to overexpansion throughout 
the period of our national development that there has come to be a 
sort of cynical resignation to the evils involved and an acceptance of 
them as the inevitame price of national expansion. This is reflected 
in the widespread belief that at least three Avaves of settlers are 
necessary in order to settle a new region. Sometimes the attempt is 
made to justify the costliness of our lef -alone policy in land settle- 
ment by pointing to the rapid expansion and growth in national 
ai ea, i)opulation, and wealth. It should be recognized, however, that 
our tremendous progress has been due to our unusual advantages in 
national and in human resources, and would not have been seriously 
checked by reasonable restrictions designed to give direction to the 
currents of expansion and to reduce somewhat the wastefulness and 
costliness of the process. 

In order to justify a policy of expansion without reference to 
whether basic economic conditions are favorable or unfavorable to 
such expansion, much is made of the sentimental argument, “We 
need more farm homes.” To this one might make the somewhat 
oracular reply, “ We do not need more farm homes than farms ” — 
that is, it is useless to multiply farm homes which can not be ade- 
quately supported by the farms, and particularly to multiply them 
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under schemes which involve the assumption of heavy indebtedness 
by the farmers. 

Driven from the sentimental position just described, the advocates 
of undue expansion sometimes resort to the suggestion that there 
can not be too many farm homes in which the family is fed from 
the farm. This is intended to justify the increase of farms on the 
gi’ound that self-sufficing farmers will not compete with farmers 
already established. However, if the new farmers arc persons now 
engaged in industry, their diversion to farming must result in in- 
creasing the competition of existing farmers, for a certain number 
of consumers are thereby brought to produce their own food. If the 
new farmers are immigrants from abroad, they bring their consum- 
ing power with them, it is true, but the}’ W’ill not long be content 
to remain where they get nothing but food and hard work. More- 
over, the establishment of self-sufficing farm homes by any policy 
involving reclamation or other initial capital expenditures is prac- 
1 ically out of the question if the costs must be assumed by the pur- 
cliaser of the farm. 

Some advocates of undue and ill-timed expansion of the farming 
area of the nation accept the assumption already mentioned that 
such expansion is inevitably wasteful and attended by heavy financial 
losses to those who undertake it, and on the basis of these assump- 
tions boldly argue the necessity of a policy of subsidizing expansion, 
it should be pointed out, however, that it is the tendency toward the 
over-expansion of the farming area which, by reducing the profitable- 
ness of farming, makes the policy of siilisidy necessary. The subsidy 
tends to overstimulate the expansion of the fanning area, and this in 
turn makes the subsidy increasingly essential. Thus, like a drug 
addict, we must go on and on increasing the dose. 

Need for Systematic Direction to Agricultural Expansion. 

In order to prevent as far as possible the evils of over-expansion 
and misdirected expansion it would be necessary to develop a policy 
of unified and systematic direction to land settlement. 

Such a policy would be, in general, essentially different from the 
land policies of the past. For more than a century the characteristic 
policy was the distribution of the public domain among private indi- 
viduals, with little or no reference to the need for th^e land or the 
suitability of land for settlement. Since the passing of this phase 
of our land policy the most important feature of our policy of land 
settlement has been the reclamation system. This policy has been 
carried out with little attempt to relate the rate of reclamation to 
the Nation’s needs for farm land. Moreover, in its application the 
policy has been sectional rather than national, and in some cases the 
areas settled have not been best adapted to the development a-nd 
maintenance of successful agriculture. This tendency has been in- 
creased by the indirect subsidy involved in the exemption of settlers 
from interest on construction costs, a subsidy which has been esti- 
mated at approximately $70,000,000.®* 

“An estimate by R. P. Teele, associate economist, Bureau of Agricultural Bconomics 
(Division of Land Economics). 
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In a national policy of directing land settlement due consideration 
should be given to the needs, both national and local, for land to be 
devoted to crops, pasture, and forests, and also to the relative ad- 
vantages of all parte of the Nation for the various uses of land. An- 
other important consideration is the economic value of wild life. 
In addition to the value of forests for timber production, it is im- 
portant to consider their value in providing a home for many kinds 
of useful birds and other forest-loving animals; and in deciding 
upon the drainage of marshes and shallow lakes, their value in the 
natural state as breeding places of fish, birds, and fur-bearing ani- 
mals should be adequately considered. The recreational value of 
wild lands, as well as their direct economic value in the wild state, 
should not be overlooked. 

Clearly, the interests involved are too great to be left to chance, 
for the let (dome policy of the past few decades has been a source of 
enormous economic waste, ana social misery. Nor can such inter- 
e.sls be left entirely to the individual States, for it frccpiently appears 
to Imj to the interest of a pailicular State to attract settlers from other 
States, with little reference to the bearing of such action on the 
national needs for the various uses of land or to whether the change 
is for the better from the standpoint of the welfare and efficiency 
of the settlers. 

In view of these considerations, emphasis is given to the suggestion 
of the National Agricultural Conference of 1922 that some Federal 
agency be granted authority to work, in cooperation with the States, 
in giving systematic direction to the expansion of American agri- 
culture, on the basis of a scientific land classification. 

Importance of Taking Steps to Increase the Productivity of Crop and 

Pasture Land. 

The facts presented in this article emphasize the importance of 
inci’easing somewhat the productivity of crop and pasture land, if 
the requirements of expanding population during the next few dec- 
ades are to be met. To a large extent this progiess must be achieved 
through the aid and stimulus afforded our farmers and ranchmen 
by means of research and extension activities. However, in the case 
of the large area of public land now used as open range, it is gener- 
ally recognized that the pre^nt system of unrestricted free use of 
these lands is lessening the value of large areas of grazing land and 
is serigusly crippling the range stock industry. The effect of the 
enlarged homestead and grazing homestead acts was to still further 
demoralize the industry. It is believed that by creating grazing 
districts operated under a permit system of regulated grazing, as in 
the national forests, an increase in the carrying capacity such as has 
been accomplished in the national forests could be achieved. 

Need for Administrative Unification of National Land Policy. 

A consideration of the group of programs that have been sug- 
gested above indicates that they can not be regarded as isolated 
policies, each of which can be effectively carried out by separate 
agencies. On the contrary these policies are closely interrelated, and 
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the essential need is for a unilication in the future development of 
our national land jpolicies. Unfortunately during the past 100 years 
tlie different functions connected with land policy liave been distrib- 
uted among various governmental agencies. As one looks into the fu- 
turCj however, it becomes apparent that we are entering an economic 
era in which the various functions involved in working out the new 
policies are vitally interrelated, requiring unification in administra- 
tion. Only by such unity of policy and of execution can ill-consid- 
ered and excessive expansion and rapid but wasteful utilization be 
sup 2 )lantcd by deliberate selection, careful economy, and constructive 
development with due reference to the long-time requirements of the 
nation. 




Hy L. C. Gray, Ghautjcs L. Stewart, Howard A. Turner, J. T. Sanders, and 
W. J. Spillman, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

T he general attitude toward the subject of land ownership and 
tenancy in this country has been determined by our very recent 
emergence from the pioneer stage of agricultural development. 
In that stage farm land was superabundant and its ownership easily 
acquired. There was little necessity for farmers to obtain the use 
of land by renting it from others, and those who continued long as 
tenants were largely of the less efficient and enterprising class. As 
land in the older communities became scarce, the more enterprising 
of the younger generation who were unlikely to inherit land pushed 
on to new regions where farm ownership could be easily acquired. 
The competition of the newer areas of virgin soil prevented an abnor- 
mal increase in the value of land in the older regions and made it 
relatively easy to achieve land ownership. 

Largely as a result of these earlier conditions farm ownership by 
the farmer has come to be regarded as normal, and tenancy as abnor- 
mal. The increase of tenancy has been “ viewed with alarm ” by 
many people, and there has been a tendency to attribute in an indis- 
criminate manner to institutions of tenancy nearly all of the economic 
and social ills that manifest themselves in the rural community. Now 
that we have passed beyond the pioneer stage and have entered upon 
a more mature phase of national development, it is desirable to at- 
tempt to get a well-rounded conception of the significance of farm 
tenancy, which is by no means peculiar to the United States, but is 
found to some extent in all civilized nations, and particularly in 
English-speaking countries (fig. 1). Endeavoring, then, to approach 
the subject with an open mind, let us first take stock of the present 
extent and relative importance of the different classes of land tenure ^ 
and trace briefly the recent trends with reference to land ownership 
and tenancy as shown by census and farm-survey statistics. 

^ Tenure In this country, though commonly referred to as allodial, is, in all cases, held 
subject to the paramount authority of the State. The classes referred to as tenure 
classes In this study are somewhat more inclusive than when defined legally. One class, 
managers, is Included here, although as such they can scarcely he said to have tenure 
with reference to land. 
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PERCENTAGE OF FARMS AND FARM ACREAGE OPERATED BY TENANTS, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES; INCLUDING PART OWNERS IN UNITED STATES. 
FRANCF^ CHINA. AND CANADA. 

PER CENT 
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A = PERCENTAGE OF FARMS B= PERCENTAGE OF FARM ACREAGE 

• Cro\fvn Land accounted for *r6 per cent in New Zea/and and 77 per cent m AusfraHa 
. iExdustve of worker's tracts operated by owners. Percentage of farm acreage rented by part 
{owners not separately reported 


Fig. 1. — Farmin/if by tonants and olh**r l<*.s8ooa la loss prevalent In the United 
States than in England, Australia, New Zealan<i, or Bel^^ura ; is of about the 
same prevalence as In Japan, France, or China; and is more prevalent than 
In Germany, i'anada, or Denmark from the standpoint of the proportion of 
farmers who are tenants and also from that of the proportion of acreage 
rented. The information shown is th<‘ bitest available. In France and 
Canada the acreage shown as r<*nted includes that of part owners as well 
as that of tenants. The percentages for the United States Include only land 
In farms. The proportion of the land operated by those farmers who do not 
own it is probably higher than shown above. (See pp. 521-522.) 
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Relative Extent of Different Classes of Tenure — ^The United 

States as a Whole. 

Land is either owned by the farmer or rented under one or more 
of the various methods of leasing used in this country. There is 
some variation in the different States as to the legal rights and 
privileges involved in ownership, but these differences are incidental 
rather than of basic economic significance. There are also some 
differences as to the legal status of tenancy. But for the most 
part, the great contrast in the forms of tenure in different parts of 
the United States are economic rather than legal. 

Some farm operators own all of the land they operate (owner 
farmers), others own none of it (tenants or croppers), and still others 
own part and rent part (part owners or owners additional). Some- 
times farm operators employ managers to direct the business of 

TENURE OF FARM REAL ESTATE MEASURED IN FOUR WATS. UNITED 
STATES, CENSUS OF 1920. 


NUMBER OF ALL LAND IMPROVED VALUE or LAND 

FARMS IN FARMS FARMLAND AND BUILDINGS 



OWNERS PART OWNERS MANAGERS TENANTS 


Fhj. 2. — More than half the farms In the United States are operated by full 
owners, hut somewhat less than half of the land or of the value of farm 
real estate. Although tenants who rent all the land they operate constitute 
over H8 per cent of all farmers, they operate less than 28 per cent of the 
farm land, only about 35 per cent or the improved land, and about 36 per 
cent of the value of farm real estate. Manager-operated farms average 
five times as large in total acreage as other farms, have about 21 times as 
much improved land, and are valued, on the average, at nearly four times 
as much. 

farming. Our census statistics classify farmers into these four 
groups, and in the census of 1920 croppers in the Southern States, 
who supply no work animals and in most cases are laborers paid 
by a part of the crop rather than in cash, were separated as a sub- 
group under tenants. 

The relative importance of these four classes of farmers may be 
measured not only in terms of the proportion of farms operated by 
each class, but also from the standpoint of the proportion of the 
acreage of all farm land, of improved land, and of the valuation of 
farm real estate operated by each of these tenure classes. These 
four methods of measuriim the relative importance of the four tenure 
classes give somewhat di^rent results (fig. 2). 

Relative Importance of the Tenure Classes at Present. 

Although over half the farms in 1920 were operated by farmers 
who own all the land, less than half the farm land was in these 
full-owner farms, and an even smaller proportion of the improved 
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land and of the valuation of the farm real estate. But if part owners 
be included, whose farms are much larger than those of full owners, 
the percentage of the total farm land operated by these two classes 
rises to 66.6, as compared with 60.8 per cent of the number of 
farms. On the other hand, tenants constituted over 38 per cent of 

PERCENTAGE OF FARM HOMES RENTED COMPARED WITH OTHER 
HOMES, UNITED STATES. CENSUS OF 1920. 


PER CENT 
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l^To. 3. — The proportion of the farm homes rented Is only about two-thirds as 
lai'ije ns the proportion of eity and village homes rented. The proportion 
of farm homes fn'e of mortgage eiienmhranee and t)eciipii‘d by the owners 
Is also larger than in the case of other homes. Farm homes comprise the 
homes of persons engaged in farming and located on farnis. Homes occii- 
. pied by farm managers are included under farm homes rented. 

the farmers of the United States, but operated less than 28 per cent 
of the improved land and of the valuation of farm real estate. As 
shown in Figure 3, the proportion of farm homes rented by the 
occupants is smaller than in the case of urban homes. jMoreover, 
some of these farm tenants own other farms. While no census statis- 
tics bearing on this point are available, local surveys in 15 States 
indicate that about 10 per cent of tlie tenants owned farm land. 

The relative importance of manager-operated farms, like those of 
part owners, is greater than their number would indicate, for such 
farms are not only larger in average area and valuation than other 

OWNERS. PART OWNERS. MANAGERS, AND TENANTS; PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL, FARMERS; UNITED STATES. CENSUS 1^80-^1920. 

PER CENT OF TOTAL FARMERS 
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4.--In 1880 and 1890 owners, part owners, and managers were not sepa- 
rated in the census statistics. The increase In percentage of tenancy be- 
tween 1880 and 1900 was 3i times the Increase between 1900 and 1920. 
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classes of farms, but also in the South there are many plantations 
worked by croppers and tenants, under the close supervision and 
direction of a manager. Even though the entire plantation is so 
operated, each tenant or cropper holding would be reported in the 
census as a farm, but the estate as a whole would not be reported as 
operated by a manager. 

The same condition tends to exaggerate the relative importance of 
tenant farming as compared with owner farming, for many of the 
plantations of the South, as well as a considerable number of large 
farms in other parts of the country, although divided iip into so- 
called farms worked by tenants and croppers, are actually under the 
close supervision and management of the owners. Excluding crop- 
pers classified in Southern State-s only, tenant farms in the country 
as a whole comprised only 32.2 per cent of the total number of farms 
in 1920 and white tenant farms only 28.7 per cent of the farms oper- 
ated by whites.* 

The Trend in Relative Importance of the Tenure Classes. 

In 1880, when census statistics of tenure first became available, 
about one-fourth of the farms in the United States were operated by 


OWNER FARMERS, TENANTS, AND OTHER PERSONS (MOSTLY WAGE 
LABORERS); PERCENTAGE OF ALL PERSONS 10 YEARS OLD AND 
OVER ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS, UNITED STATES, 
1880-1920. 

(Computed from census statistics.) 
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Fio. 5. — On account of changes In the time of year of taking the census, the 
percentages shown above, particularly those showing the number of farm 
laborers, are not exactly comparable. The first three census enumerations 
were taken as of .Tune 1, antf indicate that the rapid Increase In the per- 
centage of tenant farms was partly at the expense of the proportion of 
owner farmers and partly at the expense of farm-wage laborers. The census 
of 1920 was taken ns of .January 1, and as a result a much smaller number 
of laborers wore reported than would have been reported If It had been 
taken .Tune 1. On the other hand, the figures as of April 15, 1910, may 
have resulted In exaggerating the number of farm laborers. 


tenants. The proportion has increased in each decade since that 
time, but the increase in the proportion of tenants from 1900 to 1910 


» No attempt was made by the Census Bureau to separate croppers from tenants before 
1920. In tliat census they were defined and enumerated as tenants to whom the work 
stock was furnished by the landlord. The tabulations were made only for the South and 
showed 561,091 croppers in tliat section.. Some farmers corresponding to tlie above 
description are to be found in other parts of the country, although relatively few In 
number. 
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was not marked, and from 1010 to 1920 was still smaller (fiff. 4 ). 
Moreover, when the percentages are calculated on tlie basis ot per- 
sons engaged in agriculture, instead of on the basis ci number ot 
farms oj^erated, it appeal’s that the increase in the percentage of 
tenant farms was not entirely at the expense of the 25i‘oportion of 
owner faimers, but may have been jiartJy at the exjiense of farm 
wage laborers (fig. 5). 

The geogi’aphic distribution of this increase in percentage of ten- 
ant farmers is significant (fig. 6). In New England and the North 
Atlantic States tenants have deci’eased in relative numliers, whereas 
in the Cotton Belt States and the Corn Belt there has been a notable 
increase, liarticularly in the earlier decades. During the deciide iire- 
ceding lO'iO the greatest increase occurred in the Gi’eat Plains and 
Rocky Mountain States. As will be shown later, in newly developed 
regions such as these, it is to be exiiected that the proportion of ten- 
ants will rapidly increase as the pioneer farmei’S retire or pass away. 

Figure 7 shows the counties in which the percentage tenants con- 
stituted of all farmers increased or decreased between 1910 and 1920. 
It is evident that the numlK'r of tenant farmei’S has, in gcnei al, ceased 
to increase in most of the longer-settled sections of the East, in much 
.of the Cotton Belt outside the Coastal Plain, in Missouri, eartern 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and in many counties of California. 

From 1910 to 1920 the relative imiiortance of tenant farming in 
the United States as a whole increased somewhat more from the 
point of view of farm area, either total or improved, or valuation 
of real estate, than from the jioint of view of number of farms; 
and the relative importance of farming by full owners decreased 
correspondingly. The relative importance of farming by jiarf 
owners decreased slightly when measured in terms of number of 
farms, acreage of improved land, and valuation of real estate, but 
from the standpoint of total area of land in farms there was a con- 
siderable increase in the relative importance of farming by this 
class, owing largely to the rapid increase of part-owner farms in 
the (ireat Plains region, where the average area of farms is compara- 
tively large (fig. 14). 

By adding the land rented by pai't owners to that renfi'd by 
tenants it is possible to obtain as far back as 1900 apiiroximate figures 
of the acreage of farm land and of improved land, and also of the 
valuation of farm real estate ojwrated under rent contracts.® The 
change in the proportion of the valuation of farm real estate ojku’- 
ated by the four tenure classes Ijetween 1910 and 1920 is shown in 
Figure 8. Between 1900 and 1920 the acreage of rented land in- 
creased from 34.2 per cent of all farm land (excluding land operated 
by manager’s) to 39.3 per cent, while the proportion of the iinjiroved 
land rented increased from 37.5 to 43.8 per cent and the proportion 
of the valuation of the I’ented real estate increased from 35.4 to 43,6 
per cent of the total valuation of farm real estate (Table 1). 


■ In the census of 1920, the land owned by part owners was not enumerated separately 
from that rented. This was done in 1900. Iil 1910 the figures were not puhliHheil, but 
tliey have been available for the present study. Estimates have been made for 1920 by 
assuming that the proportion of the two classes of land are the same as they were found 
to be in 1910. 
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Table 1. — Percentages of total farm area, improved land, and valuation of farm 
real estate {excluding that controlled hg managers) operated under rent 
contracts, United States, 1920, 1910, and 1900} 


Date. 

Acreage. 

Value of 
real 
estate. 

Total. 

Improved. 

1920 

39. 3 

43. 8 

43.6 

mo - - 

35.6 

41.0 

39.5 

1900- 

34.2 

37.5 

35.4 






1 Since it is not known what proportion of manager-operated land is owned by the person employing 
the manager and what proportion is rented by him^ this class is excluded from the basis iu calculating the 
above percentages. The figures for 1920 are based in part on estimates. 

VALUE OF FARM REAL ESTATE CLASSIFIED BY TENURE, UNITED 
STATES. 1910 AND 1920. 

PER CENT 
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Fig. 8. — Tho proportion of all farm real estate rented by tenants and part 
owners in 10120 was 42 per cent, and the proportion of all farm land, 
excepting that in farms of managers, was nearly 44 per cent. Less than 
half the farm real estate was owned by full owners in 1920, and but little 
more than half was owned by full owners and part owners combined. A 
marked increase of land renting between 1910 and 1920 Is shown when the 
real estate is clas.siflcd in terms of valuation. The ratio of rented land to 
all land in the farms of part owners is assumed to be the same in 1920 as in 
1910. 



Geographic Distribution of the Various Classes of Tenure. 

Farms operated by tenants and croppers are most numerous, abso- 
lutely and relatively, in the Cotton Belt (fig. 9). Practically all 
of the cotton-producing region formerly operated by negro slaves 
under the plantation system is now occupied very largely by negro 
farmers classed as tenants or croppers (fig. 10). Adjacent to this 
old plantation region are certain extensions of the cotton-producing 
area, made for the most part since the close of the Civil War and 
now operated largely by white tenants and owners (figs. 11 and 
13), with a considerable sprinkling of negro tenants and owners 
(figs. 10 and 12). Taken altogether, the region of cotton production 
contains approximately half the tenant farmers in the United States. 

There is no other large region in the United States where tenant 
farmers are in the majority, but there are certain counties in the 
Corn Belt where this is the case. In the greater part of Iowa, 
north central Illinois, eastern South Dakota, and Nebraska, and central 
Kansas, tenant farmers are nearly half the total number of farmers. 
Outside the Cotton Belt, the Corn Belt, and^ the wheat areas of the 
eastern plains, tenant farmers constitute, in general, fewer than 
25 per cent of the number of farmers (fig. 9). Where tenants are 
found, they commonly occupy land well adapted to crop production, 
and they are especially numerous in regions where the farming 
systems consist largely m the production of staple crops. In dairy* 



PERCENTAGE OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY TENANTS 
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Fig. 0. — The percentage of farms rented is highest in the Cotton Belt, where tenant farms constitute usually from one-half to nine-tenths 
of the number of all farms. In the Corn Belt and the eastern portions of the winter wheat and spring wheat regions tenant farms 
comprise from one-fourth to three-fourths of the number of farms. Measured by acreage, tenancy in these regions is relatively 
more important and in the South less important than when measured by number of farms. Outside these areas tenants, in general, 
constitute less than one-fourth of all farmers. 
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Fig. 10. — The Negro tenant and cropper farms or holdings are located mostly 
in the Yazoo-Mississippi Ilelta, In the lllack Trairie of Alabama, and in the 
upper Coastal Plain and l*ledmont of Georgia and thr Carolinas — districts 
having the richest soils in the old South. Many of the.se “ farms ” are 
merely allotments to croppers on plantations, the owner of the plantation 
furnishing the cropper with his mule, his farm implements, and sometimes 
even with food until the crop is “ made ” in the fall and the proceeds divided 
between them. The dots shown in California represent mostly Japanese and 
Chinese tenant farmers. 

ing and other forms of livestock husbandry, tenant farming is rela- 
tively less prevalent. 

Owner fanners (compare fig. 9 with figs. 12 and 13) predominate 
(1) in New England; (2) in areas of dairy farming, notably in New 
York and in the southern portions of the Lake States; (3) in rough 
lands of the Appalachian and Ozark Mountain regions, where a 
relatively small proportion of the land is in crops; (4) in many 
areas of cut-over land, particularly in the northern Lake States, 
where land settlement has been recent; (5) in certain areas where 
farming is characterized by specialty products requiring a high 



Fig. 11.-— The regions of greatest density for farms operated by white tenants 
are the upper Piedmont of the Carolines. Georgia, and Alabama, and the 
Black Waxy Prairie of Texas. In these districts negroes are less numerous 
than to the south and east, and the cotton is grown mostly by white 
farmers. A large number of white tenants are shown in Kentucky and 
western Ohio, especially In the tobacco districts and throughout the Corn 
Belt. 
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Fi(i 12. — The re;;ions of urivatest density for farms operated by Xe^jro owners 
are eastern Virginia, southeastern South rnrolina, and northeastern Texas — 
all of them areas of cheap land. In Vlrj^lnla there are almost twice as 
many farms operateil by N<*^fro owners ns by Nejrro tenants, and In Florida 
the numbers are about equal ; but in the Fotton Belt tenants j;reatly exceed 
owners in number (see fljr. 10). There are very few Xejyro farmers in the 
Xorthern States, but nearly three-fourths these farmers own their farms, 
as compared with one-fourth in the South. This hljLfh percentajxt' of owner- 
ship Is striking proof of the (enure progress of the Xe^^ro race in the past 
half eentury. The dots In the West4‘rn States rei»resent mostly farms owucmI 
and operate<l by Indians, Chinese, and Japanese. 

degree of skill in production and marketing, such as the fruit regions 
of the Pacific States and Florida, and trucking districts in various 
parts of the United States; ((>) on much of the cheap sandy lands 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains; (7) in the rolling and less 
fertile parts of Tennessee and Kentucky, and southern portions of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; (8) in the marginal portions of the 



Fig. 1M. — The regions of greatest density for farms operated by white owners 
arc those occupied by the (Germans of southeastern Pennsylvania and eastern 
Wisconsin, the mountaineers of western Pennsylvania, eastern Tennessee, 
and western North Carolina, by the farmers of Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, and 
southern Michigan, and by the pioneers In the West. The fewer number of 
owner farmers in the prairie portion of the Corn Belt, as compared with the 
originally forested portion, is noteworthy. This Is due, in part, to the 
larger, consequently fewer, farms, and In part to the larger proportion of 
tenants (se<» fig. 9). The thinner distribution in northern New England, 
the upper Lqkes region, and the West is owing to fewer farms and not t« 
a smaller proportion of farms operated by owners. 
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Fig. 14. — Moro than a half million farms were operated by part owners in 
1020. They were moat numerous in the States of the Middle West, espe- 
cially in the marj'inal portions of the Corn Belt and in the wheat-growing 
areas of the eastern plains. 


Corn Belt; (9) in the spring wheat and winter wheat areas of the 
plains, but with a strong tendency to decrease in relative importance 
in these areas (fig. 6), and (10) throughout the livestock ranching 
regions of the West. 

Part owmers are farm owners who rent additional land. Their 
farms are usually larger than those of owners who rent no additional 
land. The regions of gi'eatest density for farms of part owners in- 
clude Indiana and adjacent portions of Ohio, southern Michigan, and 
southern Illinois, as well as northern and western Missouri and east- 
ern Kansas. Part owners farm a much larger proportion of the land 
in the West than in the East, especially in the Great Plains region, 
where, owing largely to failure to adapt the homestead policy to 



Fig, 16.— The relative Importance of part owners In the western half of the 
country, expressed In terms of farm acreage, Is much greater than is shown 
In Figure 14. In the Western States part owners operate from a sixth to 
nearly two-dfths of the farm area ; in the eastern and central Corn Belt 
from a sixth to a tenth ; and In the Eastern and Southern States less than 
one-tenth. 
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Fig. 10. — In New Fni'lntid and some of the Middle Atlantle States a ffood 
many of the farms operated l»y inanaprers are country estates of wealthy 
men la the cities. Otliers are larjjce truck farms, tiower farms, and fruit 
farms. 

the semiarid lands of this region, the farms as taken up were too 
small and many farmers have had to rent additional land (fig. 15). 

Managers operate mostly large farms, notably large estates in 
the East and livestock ranches in the West. These farms are most 
numerous along the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to Maryland, 
in the Corn Belt, and in California (fig. 16). However, the percent- 
age of the total farm acreage operated by managers is largest in the 
Southwest where such farms comprise from one-eighth to one-third 
of the total farm area (fig. 17). 

Statistics of land ownership and tenancy require special interpre- 
tation in the western half of the country. In this area much of (he 
improved land is in irrigated districts, and in these districts tenancy 



Fig. 17. — In nearly all parts of tlie country the percentage of the farm 
acreage om*rated by managers is much larger than the pi?rcentage of the 
number of farms so operated, because manager-operated farms are larger 
than other farms. This Is especially the case in some of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States; in Florida, Louisiana, and Texas; and in most 
of the Mountain and Pacific States. In fact, the relative importance of 
manager-operated farms in the West is probably greater than the map Indi- 
cates because of the inclusion of land not reported in the census. (See pp. 
521-522.) 
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has developed with notable rapiditv during the last few years. How- 
ever, most of the rented land in this section is unimproved grazing 
land. 

In the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States, part owners in 1920 
rented about 1 acre of improved land to every 3 acres rented by 
tenants. Part owners operated under leoige alnaost as much improved 
land as did full tenants in Montana, Wyoming, and Utah. Part 
owners and tenants rented over half the improved acreage in Wash- 
ington and over a third in California, Oregon, and Colorado. These 
two classes of operators rented over 95 million acres of unimproved 
land in farms in the 17 Western States, and in 10 of these States 
part owners rented more than did tenants (fig. 18). Managers op- 
erated about 7 per cent of the improved land in the two western 
divisions referred to, but the area of both improved and unimproved 
farm land operated by managers in 1920 was 11 per cent of the re- 



Fkj. 18. — Over two-thirds of the unimproved fnrm acreage under lease is In the 
17 Western States, the 6 stretching from. North Oakota to Texas con- 
taining two-fifths of all such land. In the half of the United States lying 
west of meridian 100 nearly all of the unimproved farm land under lease is 
used for grazing. In the North Central States unimproved land is rented 
in about the same percentage as improved land. In the Southern States, 
however, the proportion of unimproved acreage that is under lease is much 
less than the corresponding proportion for Improved land. It should be 
noted that tlie rented acreage includes that rented by part owners. 


ported area of farm land and was as high as one-third of the total 
farm area in Nevada (fig. 17). 

The tenure of unimproved land in the West is not shown adequately 
by census reports. The census definition of a farm appears to have 
been so appned as to leave out of account ixiuch of the land leased 
for grazing by Indians under the guardianship of the United States 
Government, by State governments and institutions, and probably 
by railways and other large owners (figs. 21, 22, and 23). Statistics 
from other than census sources as to the amount of land leased by 
Indians, railways, and States indicate in at least one State an acre- 
age over three times that which the census classifies as leased farm 

land. . 1 , 1 ^ #1 

When allowance is made for these factors m the land-tenure of the 
Western States, for upwards of 150 million acres of lederal public 
land used as free range, and for large areas of national and State 
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forests used under permit systems or otherwise ffigs. 19 and 20), it 
is apparent that the proportion of farm and ranch land in the West- 
ern States which is owned by the operators is much smaller than is 
indicated by census statistics. 

North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas are semiarid 
in their western portions and humid in their eastern portions. Ten- 


FEDERAL LANDS UNAPPROPRIATED AND UNRESERVED 



Fia 10.— Al>out 180,000,000 ncros of unnpproprlntpd and unre<tor\od laud 
ramnlnod In the Floral public douinin on July I, 10-M. Over 18rt,(>o0,(M)0 
acres were in the States shown above lii some c»unth*8 of \V> online. 
Nevada, and Oregon o\er 00 per cent of the land area Is still In the Federal 
domain and open t« liomesteadinK However, there ia but little remalntnK 
land in the public dfinialn that is Hultnble for ciop production. The greater 
part is used ft>r graziiiK, though without the roRulatton exercised Ip the 
national forests. Owln« to this lack of control the land is overgrazed and 
the carrying capacity is deteriorating rapidly. In Texas all public lands 
were reserved to the State at the time of Its admission to the X'nlon. 

lire conditions in the western counties of these States are not widely 
different from those existing in the semiarid portions of the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific regions. 

Causes of the Development of Tenant Farming— 1. The Condi- 
tions That Cause Land to be Owned by Landlords. 

The amount of farm land lented at any time is a result of condi- 
tions in what we may call the rent market. Our problem is to ex- 
plain why land is offered in this market for rent, and why men, either 
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Fio 20 — Out of iriO.000,000 ncros in nutli>nal forontB, fti>out 110,00(1, onO iirresj, 
pnictically all in the We^tera States, is Included in the KraziuK allowauces. 
On this acreage nearly' oiie-toiirth of the livestock, excluding ^\olk stock, 
in the West is grazed during the pasture season The peicentage of gr.ized 
land is lowest where (he forests are densest The map d()**s not take 

account of the animals giazed free, which are 10 per cent as niinit^roits as 
the antninl units paid for and shown here Termits issued b\ th«> Forest 
Service for grazing livestock on national forest lands d(» not gr.int the pei 
mitti'es a tenure in the land. They allow many farmers, however, to extend 
their grazing operations In much the same way us if owning oi renling this 
land 



Fio 21 — In 1920 approximately 17,000,000 acres of Indian land, mainly In 
the western half of the country, weie leased for cultivation and giazing 
undtT the auspices of the Federal Government. The amount of such laud 
reported for the jear ended June 30, 1923, was about 15.000,000 acres. Of 
the area thus under lease in 1923 about 00 pejr cent conBisted of unallotted 
or tribal lands. Beven-elghths or more of the total area leased was useil for 
grazing. Practically all of the leases were for cash This Infoimution Is 
made available through the courtesy of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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through necessity or from ^ference, are willing to rent land for 
the purpose of farming it. Briefly, who are the landlords ^ and who 
are the tenants? What conditions determine the supply of land 
offered for rent in the rent market and the extent of the demand for 
such land? 



Fig. 22. — Practically all of the State-owned landa U'asod for cultivation and 
Iprnxlug are in the 17 Western States, amounting to about 30,000,000 acres. 

In Texas, New Mexico, and (^nlirornla the available Information does not 
admit of the location of the land by counties In Texas the 2,000,000 acres 
shown belong to the State university. The information shown in the map 
was obtained partly from published reports and partly through the courtesy 
of State officials. 

Public Ownership and Leasing of Land. 

A good deal of leased land in the United States is owned by public 
^ncies. Broadly speaking, it has not been the policy of the Federal 
Government to lease its land to the users. At prasent practically all 
of the public land suitable for farming has been disposed of, but 
there still remains an area of about 186 million acres, largely consist- 
ing of arid land in the Southwest and Inter-Mountain regions, most 
of which is used free of rent as a mazing commons by cattle and 
sheep graziers ® (fig. 19). The privilege of grazing livestock on ap-, 
proximately 110 million acres in the national forests is granted to 


* The terms landlords and * ** landlordism ** are not used In an invidious sense. Land- 
lordism is emploved merely as a convenient expression to designate the system of letting 
land to those wno will use It. The term landlords Is used to indicate Individuals or 
corporations who let land to others, whether on a large or a small scale. 

B It is believed that this promiscuous and unresnlated use should be retraced by a sys- 
tem of regulated grating. (Bee pp. 404, 405, and 605.) 
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private individuals under the permit system (fig. 20) . Since the per- 
mit technically is not a lease, these lands naturally do not appear 
in our census statistics of rented land.® 

As trustee for its Indian wards the Federal Government also acts 
as landlord for a large number of tenant farmers. I^nd in the West- 
ern States administered by the United States in Mialf of Indians 
amounted in 1023 to 15 million acres leased for agi icultural and graz- 
ing purposes (fig. 21). 



Flo 23. — Approximately 17,000,000 acre.s of Land leasod for cultivation and 
grazing 1 h owned bj the pitnclpal liiudowning railioads in the 17 Western 
States, Nenrh nil of this niea Is leased for grazing The Information was 
made available through the courtesy of the odlclah ot the railroads con- 
cerned Outside of the aiea show'n above It Is piobahle that less than 
:i 000,000 acres Is Jeas4*d for cultivation oi grazing by other railroads In the 
riiited States. For location, see Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1271, page 43. 

The States, particularly those in the western part of the country, 
as noted above, are large landlords, renting approximately 30 million 
acres (fig. 22). West of meridian 100 these lands are leased mostly 
for grazing and haying jjurposes. 

Private Ownership and Leasing of Land. 

Some of the railroads, particularly in the western half of the coun- 
try, are also large landed proprietor, principally as a result of rail- 
way land grants. It has been their policy to use their holdings to 

• Th^ grant do€« not Involve the exclusive or assured use of a specific area hut only the 
right to graie a certain number of stock under carefully drawn regulations and for a cer- 
- per hear 
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induce settlement and to await the increment in value that comes 
with settlement. Pending this development, they have been leasing 
in recent years approximately 17 million acres or their land, mostly 
to stockmen (fig. 

With the exception of the West, most of the land leased for agri- 
cultural use in the United States is privately owned. This land is 
nearly all in faniis and is used for the production of crops more 
largely than for grazing. The reasons which cause farm owners to 
let part or all of their land deserve brief notice. 

TEMPOBAKY INABIl TY OK PKIVATE OWNERS 'lO OPERATE TUEIR LAND. 

Even if we suppose a newly settled region in which every farmer 
owns his land, it is clear that this condition could scarcely continue. 
Some operators might desire a vacation or be compelled on account 
of illness or business to leave home for more or less prolonged ab- 
sences, during which they would be likely to offer their land for 
rent pending their return. In other cases, operating owners who 
have recently acquired new tracts might prefer to allow the former 
operators to remain in charge for a time under rent arrangements 
while the new purchasers adjust their business affairs. 

Still other circumstances may make it necessary for a farm opera- 
tor to reduce the size of the area operated. It may bo impaiml 
health ; the fact that his sons have left home and can not adequately 
be replaced by hired laborors; or the pressure of other business in- 
terests. It is not always practicable to sell the excess acreage, for it 
may be an important part of a definite farm unit or it may be that 
none of the adjacent farmers is ready or able to purchase the tract. 
It is probable that a good deal of the land rented by the class of 
part owners is made available by some of these or similar conditions. 

CONDITIONS WHICH CAUSE L.\NDOWNlNG KARMERS TO LEAVE THEIR FARMS 
PERMANENTLY. 

All farmers must ultimately leave their farms permanently through 
change to other business, retirement, or death. A certain amount of 
renting will inevitably result from such changes. 

Let us consider first the circumstances arising from death. The 
settlement of estates sometimes involves long periods due to litiga- 
tion, to the fact that all of the heirs are not yet of age, and to other 
causes. During such intervals the executors may rent the estate, 
frequently to one of the heirs. Similarly, it often happens that it 
would be necessary to divide a farm into several uneconomic units 
in order to make a fair division among the various heii^s. The prob- 
lem is frequently solved by arranging for one of the heirs to rent 
the farm from the others or by letting the farm to a third party and 
dividing the rental among the heirs. 

Even when an estate passes to a widow or heir who desires 
to sell it, immediate sale is not always feasible for some of the rea- 
sons hereafter mentioned (page 628), and temporary renting is likely 
to result. 

It is clear that the larger the percentage of native, farm-born 
population in cities the larger wifi be the proportion of cases in 
which the change in the ownership of ts^m land necessitated by 
death will result in the title passing by inheritance, marriage, or 
otherwise, to non-farmers. The large increase in proportion of urban 
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population in the United States has greatly increased the chances 
that the heirs of deceased farm owners will be persons engaged in 
non-farming occupations, and this probably has been intensified by 
the movement of the children of farmers into other occupations. 

In periods of agricultural depression considerable areas of farm 
land pass into the ownership of creditors. The laws of many States 
give the debtor a privilege of redemption lasting from four months 
to two years, ancf during this interval of uncertainty the land is 
likely to be offered for rent, even though the ultimate purpose of the 
creditor is to dispose of it by sale. 

Many farmers retire more or less from active fanning in later life 
^fig. 24). Sometimes the severance from active connection with 
larming is sudden and complete, but more genenilly it is gradual, 
and justifies the expression, ‘‘the retreat from the land.” With tlie 
approach of age or infirmity the experienced farmer is likely to rent 
part or all of his laud to a tenant, retaining supervision over the 

AGE OF MORTGAGE-FREE OWNER FARMERS: UNITED STATES. 1926; AND 
AGE AT WHICH LANDLORDS 40 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN 1920 RE- 
TIRED FROM FARMING. CENSUS OP 1920. 

PER CENT OF MORTGAGE-FREE OWNER AGE 
FARMERS WHO WERE IN EACH AGE GROUP 
50 40 30 20 10 0 ^1 

UNDCR 2S 

2Sto 3S 

3$ TO 4-5 

4S TO 5S 

S5 TO 63 

65 AND OVCR 

FH5. 24.- -Death and roUrement (‘oinbined reduce the proportion of owner- 
farmers in aue groups above 65 .veins. The hhuiImt of farmeis retiiin^; 
increases with eacli successive a^e «roup The left-hand portion of the 
jfiuph is based on the 1920 census, while the riKht-haud portion Is based on 
reports from 7,683 landlords received by the Uurcau pr AitricuUural Eco- 
nomics, Division of I.«and Economics. 

details of the business. If his holdings are large he is likely to cease 
direct operation gradually by increasing from time to time the area 
rented. This is suggested by Figure 25, which indicates that in 
the regions where tlie process of giadual retirement is charac- 
teristic the percentage of farms operated by men of 55 years 
and over decreases with the increase in the size of farms. This kind 
of landlordism is a very la^e factor in most of the important farm- 
ing regions of the United iSates where tenancy is prevalent. (Fig. 
34). 

Frequently retiring farniei*s rent their farms to sons or other rela- 
tives who will ultimately inherit all or part of the property. This 
method of associating a prospective heir with the original owner of 
the business under the nominal and temporary status of a tenant 
accounts for a good deal of renting of farm land in some sections of 
the country. Ui a recent study of nearly 57,000 tenants widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country it was found that 23 per cent were 
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related to landlords, the percentage ranging from 12 in nine South- 
ern States to 36 in five States of the North Central group, (Fig. 26). 

CONDITIONS WHICH CAUSE OWNERS OF LAND TO RETAIN OWNERSHIP WHEN THEY 

DO NOT OPERATE IT. 

It is important to determine why owners of farms, when they 
cease to be active operators, retain the ownership of their land and 
let it to tenants rather than sell it. Closely related to this is the 

AGE OF 

SIZE or FARM 
IN ACRES I 


VMDER 50 


SOTOiOO 


IOOtoI76 
1 75 AND oven 


UNQCR 50 

50to 100 
IOO-rol75 

I /5 ANDOVER 

■■■I Armmrt M A, farmtrt SS umart 

of octant/ ormr 

PiQ. 25. — Mon who are not beyond middle aKo ueunlly prefer the larger-slr.ed 
farms, and rent such farms If they cun not buy. Klderly fiirmorg who own 
the larger farms find it possible to retire and live on the rent which younger 
farmers are willing to pay for the use of the larger farms A phase of the 
rotront of elderly farmers from the land is their more general occupancy 
of the smaller farms, these farms making less demand on their bodily vigor 
than farms of the larger sizes. 

explanation of why others buy farm land which they do not intend 
to operate. 

In the first place, it is not always possible to sell land immediately 
on favorable terms. The land market may be sluggish. In many 
rural communities opportunities for sale at satisfactory prices are 
infrequent. In parts of the South the land market is rather narrowly 
restricted to the landlord class, for most of the tenant farmers have 
neither the means nor the credit to purchase a farm. 

There are also motives which may cause the farmer or his heirs 
to retain ownership from preference. These motives may be senti- 


UNDCR 50 
50 TO too 
100 T0 175 

175 AND OVER 

UNDER 50 
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mental, as, for instance, attachment to an old homestead and to the 
associations of the community; they may be social, as, for instance, 
the desire to acquire the social prestige attached to land ownership; 
they may be economic or financial ; or there may be some combination 
of the several classes of motives. Tn this country economic motives 
arc by far the most important, and later will requiiv more detailed 
consideration. 

TENANTS WHO RENTED FARMS OWNED BY RELATIVES; PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL TENANTS ON 56,845 FARMS IN 24 STATES. 1920. 


UNITED STATES 
24 STATES 


NORTH EASTERN 
5 STATES 

GREAT PLAINS 

4 STATES 

NORTH CENTRAL 

5 STATES 

SOUTHERN 

9 STATES 


H rented mOM FATHER OR FATHEfl-IM-UAW OTHER RELATIVES ^ NON-RELATIVES 

Fig 20 — Twenty-three thousand landlords reported their decree of irlatednosH 
lo iipproziniutely 57,000 tc'iiants. F«)r lh<* Tnlted States as a whole about 
221 j)or cent of the tenants were lehiled b\ blood oi manlntfe lo tin* land 
lord, most of them being sons or sous-ln-1aw The proportion Is lowest In 
the South and hlgh('St in the North Ccntrul States, in some of which It Is .is 
much us 40 per cent. 

Concentration of Land Ownership. 

The concentration of land ownership in large holdings is favorable 
to landlordism and tenancy. It is true, the owner may operate the 
entire farm by means of hired labor, but such operation lias many 
economic disadvantages. The most important of these arc the un- 
certainty of the labor supply ; the large element of risk involved in 
incurring heavy wage expenditures in anticipation of a return so 
precarious and uncertain as that from farming; and the difficulties 
of directing adequately a large labor force m an industry so ill 
adapted to standardization and routine. 

The landlord may solve the problem by finding tenants capable 
of supplying the operating capital and the ability to conduct farm 
operations without supervision. However, if the tenants are unable 
to supply the necessary capital or direction^ it will be necessary for 
the landlord or some other agency to fiiniish one or both of these 
important factors; and, very generally, if operating capital or means 
of subsistence must be advanced, the advancer considers it desirable 
to maintain more or less supervision over the business. 

CONCENTRATION OF OWNERSHIP OF FARM L.VND IN THE SOUTH. 

The conditions just described prevailed in the former plantation 
regions of the South at the close of the War between the States. The 
land was owned in holdings considerably larger than would be 


PER CENT 
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THE PLANTATION REGION OP THE UNITED STATES. 



Fio. 27. — For tho most part tho plantation aroa of tho South Is Idoutloal In 
location with the area of the ant«‘bellnm plantation system. The plantiitlon 
system occupies the regions of more fertile soils. The typical plantation is 
operated as a comparatively larj;e farininj? unit, mostly by im^aus of hired 
laborers and croppers under close supervision. However, not infrequently 
share tenants proper, standintr renters, and cash renters, under more or less 
supervision, are found on plantations. In the alluvial lands of the Missis- 
sippi Ulver the plantation units are, in tenoral, lart?or than in other parts 
of the South, and are also characterized by the most intensive supervision. 

The rej?ular decennial census does not reco#?nlzo i)]antatlons as stiitistical 
\inlt8, but a special census In IblO, on which tlie nbov<‘ map is largely 
Itnsed, showed 39,073 plantation organizations. 

needed for a “ family farm.'’ The newly emancipated laborers not 
only lacked operating capital but even the means of livelihood while 
growing the crop. Furthermore, they were without experience and 
unaccustomed to self-direction. There was no banking system to 
supply the needed capital and many of the planters were lacking in 

PERCENTAGE OF RENTED FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS HOLDING 
TITLE TO SPECIFIED NUMBERS OF RENTED FARMS; UNITED STATES, 
SOUTHERN STATES. AND NORTH CENTRAL STATES, CENSUS OF 1900. 


PERCENT OF ALL RENTED FARMS 



Fio. 28. — In the above graph concentration of ownership is shown in terms of 
number of farms, with evidence of heavier concentration in the Southern 
States, due to the plantation system. The concentration of ownership 
measured by acreage and valuation was less than when measured by number 
of farms. The census of 1900 affords the only complete information for the 
country as a .whole concerning the concentration of ownership of rented 
farms. 
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LANDLORDS OWNING TWO OR MORE RENTED FARMS: PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL LANDLORDS. AND PERCENTAGE OF ALL RENTED FARMS 
OWEND BY THEM. 1920. 

PER CENT 


LANDLORDS 


RENTED FARMS 

■mi LANDLORDS WHO OWN TWO RENTED FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS 

■■■ OR MORE RENTED FARMS KSSxa WHO OWN MORETHAN ONE RENTED FARM 

Fir,. 21). — Landlords owning two or more rented ifarms each comprised n fifth 
of all landlords, but owned a little over half of all the rented farms In 
1920. The graph Is based on a special study of 275.000 rented farms in 
selected counties of 24 States made by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Division of Land Economics. In the case of this figure and the four 
figures Immediately following, the word “farms” Is used in place of the 
words “ ownership parcels.” As shown by a study of 100,000 of the almvo 
parcels, all but 7 per cent are In themselves complete farms. 

mone}" capital, making it difficult to set up a wage system. The 
system of marketing had largely developed to serve the needs of 
large plantations rather than small farms. Moreover, the freedmen 
were restless and unstable as hired laborers. 

The large landowners resorted to the jiolicy of giving the labo^’ers 
a share of the crop instead of a fixed money wage, supplying operat- 
ing capital, the means of livelihood during the making of the crop, 
and a degree of sujiervision almost as close* as that which they had 
formerly exercised over the slaves. When the landowner was unable 
to supply operating and subsistence capital, this function was as- 
sumed by local merchants, who also supplied supervision through 
hired managers or riding bosses. This post-bellum plantation sys- 
tem has continued in most of the old plantation regions until the 
present (fig. 27). Each decennial census has shown a decrease in the 
average size of Southern farms, owing in part to the division of large 
plantations into groups of cropper or tenant farms, frequently with- 
out any change in the actual operation of the whole; and, corre- 
spondingly, each decade up to 1910 has shown a large increase of so- 
called tenant farms. The results of the census of 1920 seem to indi- 
cate that these tremendous changes have either reached their approxi- 
mate completion or else have temporarily been suspended. 



LANDLORDS OWNING FIVE OR MORE RENTED FARMS. PERCENTAGE 
OF ALL LANDLORDS. AND PERCENTAGE OF RENTED FARMS OWNED 
BY' THEM, 1920. 

PER CENT 



■ LANDLORDS WHO OWN 
I FIVE OR MORE RENTED FARMS 


i RENTED FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS 
WHO OWN FIVE OR MORE RENTED FARMS 


Fio. 30. — The special study of the ownership of 275.000 rented farms, men- 
tioned in injure 29, showed that in 1920 a little more than one-fourth of 
all the rented farms were owned by a little less than one-thlrUeth of the- 
landlords. Most of this concentration of ownership was la the southera 
plantation region. 
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In certain respects these changes have tended ta emphasize unduly 
the national prohlem of tenancy. One result has been the numbering 
as tenants of over a half million persons who are not independent 
farm operators and to class as their landlords persons who are the 
actual operators of the so-called tenant farms. Furthermore, the 
nominal increase in the number of tenants really represents what in 
many respects comprises a higher status for the so-called tenants 
under the plantation system than they formerly occupied as hired 
laborers, and in still earlier times as slaves. 

PROPORTION OF RENTED FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS HOLDING 
FIVE OR MORE RENTED FARMS; AREAS IN NORTHERN AND SOUTH- 
ERN STATES COMPARED. 1920. 

PERCCNTAGC Or ALL RENTTO FARMS 

COASTAL BELT 

PA. » SOUTHEASTERN COUNTIES 2.5 

DEL. ALL3 COUNTIES - 7.4^ 

VA. 4TOBACCO a 2 EAST-SHORE COUNTIES 21.0 
N.C. 5 TOBACCO a 4 COTTON COUNTIES - -28. 1 

S.C. 2 NORTHERN COTTON COUNTIES 44.2 

OA. 6NORTM CENTRAL COUNTIES 36.2 

ALA. 08LACK PRAIRIE COUNTIES *"-71.6 

MI$S. 5 DELTA PLANTATION COUNTIES 81.2 

INTERIOR BELT '0 

N.DAK. 10 SPRING WHEAT COUNTIES 3.5 

WIS. 6 SOUTHERN DAIRY COUNTIES 0.1 

IOWA 18 CORN BELT COUNTIES 3.5 

ILL. 21 CORN BELT COUNTIES 4.8 

KANS. 10 WINTER WHEAT COUNTIES- 5.1 

OKLA. 8 COTTON SiGCNl. FARMING COS — -12.6 
TEX. 4 BLACK PRAIRIE COUNTIES 20.3 

31.- Oiitsido of tlio South, rarely more than 5 per cent of thi* rented 
farms belong to landlords who <»wn live or more rented farms each. In the 
South the concentration of owniTshlp is much greater, ranginK as hlj?h as 
80 per cent In the Yazoo Delta. The source of the information is the same 
as for l^Kure 20. 

The plantation system in the South is largely responsible for the 
concentration in ownership of farm land for the nation as a whole 
(figs. 28 and 31). 

TREND IN CONCENTRATION OF OWNERSHIP. 

There has been no census report showing the concentration of farm 
ownership since 1900. However, a study of the ownersliip of 275,000 
farm parcels, based on reports from tenants listed in the census 
schedules for 1920, affords more recent information for selected re- 
gions where tenancy is prevalent. In general, a comparative study 
of the 1900 and 1920 statistics does not indicate any great change in 
the degree of concentration for the nation as a whole. (Compare 
fig. 28 with figs. 29 and 30.) In both periods about half the rented 
farms were owned by landlords owning only one farm. In 1900 
nearly 15 per cent of the total rented farm acreage and 22 per cent of 
the farms were owned by landlords who held title to five or more 
rented farms. In 1920 about 25 per cent of the farms in selected re- 
gions studied were thus owned. 

There are several reasons why there has been no pronounced trend 
toward increased concentration of farm-land ownership. The rapid 
development of American industrialism has tended to attract large 
capitalists to the cities and to prevent them from acquiring large 
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farming estates for investment. Tlie laws of inheritance in American 
States are based on the principle of equal partition among children, 
as in France, subject to the rights of the Avidow; and the practice 
of bequests appears to have been strongly influenced by the laws of 
inheritance, tip to the present time there has lieen no widosproiul 
tendency for farm land to be excessively subdivided, as in France, 
because of the practice of probate (courts in this country to effect va- 
rious kinds of settlements that pass property to successors in units 
suitable for economic operation. On the other hand, as available 
farm land becomes scarcer and the demand for it more intense these 
inheritance laws might tend toward excessive subdivision, as in 
France. To be sure, other forces might give rise to increased (‘on- 
centration, 

CONCENTRATION OF OWNKltSHIF OF LAND NOT IN FARMS. 

The greatest concentration of land ownership in the United States 
occurs in the case of land not in farms and consists of large hold' 
ings by railways, acquired through earlier grants in aid of construc- 
tion, and the large holdings of timber and mining companies. Most 
of these lands are not greatly in demand for farming. Except for 
the tendency, already noted, to rent temporarily to stockmen for 
grazing purposes, the policy of these large holders, for the most 
part, is to hold tlieir lands for ultimate sale in small tracts to set- 
tlers, or to other concerns which intend to market the land to small 
purchasers. 

RESIDENCE OF LANDLORDS. 


To what extent do American landlords live sufficiently near their 
farms to exercise adequate control over the property? For the 
country as a whole information on this point is available only for 
1900. At that time 78.8 per cent of rented farms were owned by 
landlords who resided in the same county in which the rented 


PROPORTIONS OF RENTED FARMS OWNED BY LANDLORDS RESIDING 
IN THE SAME COUNTY, AN ADJOINING COUNTY, OR MORE REMOTE 
LOCATIONS, 1920. 

PER CENT 



Fig. H2 . — Only 0 per cent of 275.000 tenant farms in 24 States wore owned l»y 
landlords who resided neitli(*t’ in the same county nor In an adjoiniii;; 
county. It is probable that this 9 per cent measures approximately what 
we may call absentee landlordism; that is, the cases whore the ownor a 
residence is too remote to permit frequent visits to the property, although 
in some of these cases the owner Is adequately represented by a resident 
manager or local agent. Source of data is the same ns for Figure 21). 


farms were located.^ In the special study of 275,000 tenant farms 
in 1920, previously mentioned, it was found that 80 per cent of the 
rented farms were owned by landlords who resided in the same 
county, and an additional 11 per cent by landlords residing in 


^ The census shows that 75.2 per cent of all tenant farms were owned by landlords 
.eside In the county where the farms were located. However, 4..5 


definitely ' reported to reside ... 

per cent were owned by landlords of unre^rted residence, 
the total percentage is changed to 76.8. 


By prorating this 4.5 per cent, 
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counties adjoining the one in which their farms were located. 
This leaves only 9 per cent of the rented farms owned by landlords 
living at greater distances (fig. 32). 

The proportion of cases in which landlords were remote from 
their farms is found to be considerably greater in the North and 

PLACE OF RESIDENCE OF LANDLORDS OF RENTED FARMS. 


OWNERS OFNORTHERN FARMS 


OWNERS OF SOUTHEITN FARMS 


( NORTH OF POTOMAC, OHIO AND R£D RIVERS ) 



Fkj. — In the Northern States more than a third of the landlords reside on 

farms, while in the South the proportion is more than two-thirds. In the, 
Nortli about lialf of the lamllords living? in cities and villaj^es are retired 
farmers (fl^. ^14). The jfraph is based on returns from 23,000 landlords in 
24 States to a special inquiry made by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Division of Land Economics. 


West than in the South. For instance, in a group of counties in 
Illinois 25 per cent of the rented farms were owned by landlords 
who lived outside of the same counties, while 10 per cent were owned 
by landlords who lived outside of the same or adjoining counties, 


OCCUPATIONS OF LANDLORDS OF RENTED FARMS. 


OWNERS OF NORTHERN FARMS 


OWNERS OF SOUTHERN FARMS 


( N.ORTH OF POTOMAC, OHIO AND RCP RIVERS ) 



Pio. 34. — The proportion of landlords still classed as farmers is much larger 
in the South than in the North, but If retired farmers, many of whom 
exercise supervision over their rented farms, are considered farmers, the 
difference is qot so great. About a third of the farm landlords of the two 
regions appear to be engaged in nonagricultural occupations. This figure is 
based on reports from 23,000 landlords, mentioned in Figure 83. 
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whereas in the Yazoo Delta the corresponding percentages were 12 
and 5. Furthermore, the percentage of eases in which landlords 
were remote from their farms is higher in some of the more re- 
cently developed farming regions than in some of the older farm- 
ing regions. Thus, in eastern North Dakota 40 per cent of the 
tenant farms were owned by landlords not residing in the same 
county, and the proportion is nearly as large in central Kansas and 
in Oklahoma. In the Middle Atlantic States the percentages for 
six groups of counties varied from 13 to 26; in southern Wisconsin, 
the percentage was 19; in western Ohio, 21; in Illinois, 25; and in 
Iowa 28. 

The larger proportion of landlords remote from their farms in 
the newly developed regions of the West is related to the Federal 
land policy in the distribution of the public domain and explains 
in part why States so recently settled quickly develop high per- 
centages of tenancy. The throwing open of large tracts of farm 
land to homesteading attracted many people whose principal con- 
cern was to acquire a valuable farm property but with no inten- 
tion of permanent residence on the farm. For instance, Oklahoma 
was settled by homesteaders little more than two decades ago, yet, 
in 1910 and i920, tenant farms were over 50 per cent of the total 
number of farms.® 

In the Noii^h and West a much larger propoition of the landlords 
reside in cities and villages, nearly two-thirds in fact, whereas in the 
South about two-thirds of the landlords live on farms (fig. 33). 

(KX’r CATIONS OF LANDLORDS. 

The proportion of landlords wlio reported farming as their regu- 
lar occupation was smaller than the proportion residing on farms 
(fig. 34). The proportion actively engaged in farming was moie 
than twice as large in the South as in the North, emphasizing the 
conclusion that in the South landlordism is largely a phase of plan- 
tation operation, while in the North it is more largely a pliase of 
retirement or retreat from the land. Among northern landlords 
considerable difference is indicated between those in the Corn Belt 
and Middle Atlantic States and those in the Dakotas and Kansas. 
In the latter areas the landlords are engaged in farming operations 
in a larger proportion of cases than in the States farther east. 

FARMING EXPERIENCE OF LANDLORDS. 

To what extent are landlords men of farminij experience? Tn- 
quiry on this point from upwards of 20,000 male landlords revealed 
the tact that only 8 per cent of them had never been engaged in any 
kind of farming occupation (fig. 35). 

METHODS BY WHICH LANDLORDS ACQUIRED THE OWNERSHIP OF THEIR FARMS. 

Apparently, the great majority of landlords acquired the owner- 
ship of their farms by purchase. Direct acquisition by inheritance 
or by marriage was responsible for only 14 per cent of the acreage 
acquired by the male landlords (page 536). hut for 38 per cent in the 


“It should also be noted that in this region no small part of the number of tenant 
farmers is accounted for by the renting of State lands and Indian lands. 
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TENURE EXPERIENCE OF LANDLORDS OF RENTED FARMS, 1920. 

PER CENT OF ALL LANDLORDS 

0 10 20 30 <»0 50 60 70 80 90 ICO 



Fio. 35. — Tho figure shows the previous tenure experience of about 20,000 
male landlords who replied on this point. Nearly three-fourths had been 
operating owners and two-flftbs had been both tenants and owner-farmers. 
Source of data is the same as for Figure 33. 

case of female landlords. The female landlords, however, consti- 
tuted only 15 per cent of the 24,(H)0 landlords who replied to the 
inquiry (fig. 36). 

TENURE OF FARM LAND BY CORPORATIONS. 

Corporate land tenure is shown by about 7,700 replies to a special 
inquiry by the Bureau of Agi'icultural Economics to have become 
more prevalent in 1923 than in 1913 in most parts of the country. 
Where diminished, however, this decrease is probably due partly 
to high Federal and State corporation and income taxes as well as 
increasing local taxes on real estate, and partly to State laws using 
other methods than taxation to prohibit corporate ownership or 
leasing of farm land. Farming corporations in 1921, the latest year 
for which Federal income-tax statistics are now available, were re- 
ported from every State (fig. 37). Marked variation exists between 
States in the number of corporations thus reporting, and this varia- 
tion apparently bears little relation to the legal position corporations 
owning farm land occupy in the various States. 

METHODS BY WHICH LANDLORDS ACQUIRED THEIR LAND 

(INCLUDES LAND RENTED TO TENANTS, OPERATED BY OWNERS AND LYING IDLE) 

MEN 



Fig. 30. — Fourteen per cent of tho male owners and 58 per cent of the female 
owners of rented farms had acquired their lands by inheritance or marriage 
and 2 per cent of each class by homesteading, the remainder having pur- 
chased their lands. It should be noted, however, that these figures made no 
allowance for the fact that a considerable part of the wealth used to pur- 
chase farms' was acquired by inheritance, marriage, or gift (see p. 503). 
Source of data is the same as for Figure 33. 
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A certain amount of farm real estate is held by corporations whose 
agricultural activities are incidental to their operations, as in the 
case of canneries, refineries, or manufactories of other kinds. 

There are numerous corporations having a temporary tenure rela- 
tionship to particular areas of farm land. These include luml)er 
companies, land development companies, and money-lending cor- 
porations. Institutions of the last-mentioned variety have appar- 



Fig. J57. — A classification of 1,081) of tlio 7.428 farmiiiij corporatioin is as 
follows: Cotton farming, 11, or 0.7 per cont ; grain farming, 2.‘{, or 1.4 per 
ment; stock farming, 711, or 42.1 per cent; and fruit fanning, 044, or 
per cent. Of tlio 7,428 farming corporations, 2,684 reporUHl not Incomo, 
the aggregate being $24,266,17.5, and 4,744 reported not doficits in an aggre- 
gate of $({2,334,248 for the year 1921. ll«)wever, this year was loss pro- 
<luctive of income for farmers than the years immc'diately proco<ling. Cor- 
porations are distributed among the States according to the location of the 
internal revenue offices in which their Income tax returns are filed. Cor- 
porations reporting from New Jersey, for example, may have owned or 
leased property located in several States, and In 8om(‘ cases may have 
<»wnod or leased no property in that State except to maintain an office. 


ently increased their holding in .some sections, presumably because 
of taking farm land in satisfaction of debt. 


OWNERSHIP OF LAND BY PERSONS OF FOREIGN BIRTH. 


Under the common law aliens are not permitted to own land. 
However, this rule has been modified by statutory enactments in all 
of the States. In 18 States aliens are given the unrestricted right 
to the ownership of land. In others the right is limited. In a 
number of States aliens are permitted to acqiiire landownership by 
inheritance, but are compelled to dispose of the title within a speci- 
fied number of years. In some States the restrictions are made to 
turn on the question of residence or nonresidence. By treaties with 
certain countries the Federal Government has accorded the rights of 
ownership to their nationals for limited periods and purposes. 
Through its definition of citizenship and determination of re- 
quirements for naturalization, the Federal Government lias also ex- 
erted an indirect influence, which, by existing legislation in a num- 
ber of States, has been directed against the tenure of land by certain 
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classes of aliens. This has been a factor of large importance on the 
Pacific coast. 

According to the census of 1900, there were only 699 nonresident 
aliens owning rented farms in the United States. They owned 1,093 
farms. No more recent statistics are available for the United States 
as a whole concerning the ownership of land by nonresident aliens. 
In 1920, however, 10.6 per cent of all white farm operators in the 
United States were of foreign birth, including those naturalized and 
unnaturalized. Of these foreign-born operators, 79.9 per cent were 
either owners or part owners, while only 65.6 per cent of the native- 
born operators were owners and part owners. 

SUMMARY OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF LANDLORDISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

We may now . summarize the characteristics of farm landlordism 
in America. All but a small proportion of the landlords have grown 
up from the soil and possess direct experience with farming. More 
than a third are engaged in agricultural occupations, nearly anotlier 
third are retired farmers, and the remaining third are in nonagri- 
cultural occupations, mostly country bankers, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men in the country towns and villages who have either 
come into farm ownership through inheritance or marriage, or have 
purchased farms for purposes of investment or speculation. Fifteen 
per cent of the owners of rented farms are women, for the most part 
widows or daughters of deceased farmers. Corporations do not 
comprise an important class of landlords. Probably not more than 
10 per cent of the rented farms are owned by absentee landlords, 
and apparently there has been little change in tnis regard since 1900. 
There is but little concentration of ownership, except in the planta- 
tion region of the South, and apparently for the country as a whole 
there has been no increase in concentration. However, there is 
enough both of absenteeism and concentration of ownership to 
justify real concern. There is comparatively little ownership of 
farm land by nonresident aliens. 

Causes of the Development of Tenant Farming — II. Conditions 
Which Determine That Persons Will Become Tenants. 

TEMPOBABY CONDITIONS CAUSING MEN TO PKEKER TO KENT BATHER THAN TO OWN 

THE l.AND THEY OPERATE. 

Under certain conditions men prefer to rent temporarily rather 
than to own the land they operate. For instance, the farm owner 
expecting shortly to retire from farming or to engage in another 
business may have a favorable opportunity to sell the farm he owns 
before he is quite ready to quit farming, and may prefer to rent 
a farm rather than to purchase for the short remaining period. 
Others who propose to buy farms, especially in new regions, may 
desire to become acquainted with the neighborhood and its oppor- 
tunities or to acquire more experience as farm operators before 
venturing to purchase. This latter motive for renting operates par- 
ticularly in the case of sons or sons-in-law who will ultimately 
inhe rit the ovmership of the farms. 
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While some farmers remain tenants deliberately, even though they 
have sufficient capital to purchase a farm, the great majority oecome 
tenants and many continue as tenants because they do not command 
sufficient capital and credit to purchase a farm and provide the 
re^piisite operating capital. Tlierefore, tenancy is closely connected 
with the valuation of farm real estate. 

Relation of Tenancy to the Valuation of Farm Real Estate. 

It has sometimes been said that tenan(*.y and high farm real estate 
valuation “ go together,” with the suggestion that, the latter is 
largely responsible for the former, but the matter is not (jiiite so 
simple as this. It is true that a high percentage of tenancy is fre- 
quently associated witli high land valuations, but the exceptions are 
quite numerous (compare figs. 9 and 38). A mathematical coefficient 
of correlation calculated for each of the States of the TTnion on 
the basis of the relationship of percentage of tenancy to average 
value of farm real estate per acre, by counties, shows that in at least 
a score of States the coefficient is either negative or too low to indi- 
cate a significant coiTclation. In only about a dozen States is tlie 
relationship well marked. 

One assumption that sometimes underlies the idea that high farm 
real estate valuations are likely to result in a high percentage of 
tenancy is that it must be harder, or else take longer, to pay for a 
fann consisting of high-valued land than for one consisting of low- 
valued land. If the farm is to be paid for out of the earnings 
attributable to the farm real estate, however, and if these earnings 
are pioportionate to the valuation of the land, it should not be 
more difficult to pay for a farm in a section where valuations and 
earnings are high than in a section where. both are low. The valua- 
tion of farm real estate does not always vary in exact proportion 
to income attributable to it, as will be shown later, but that the 
relationship is very close is indicated by the results of more than a 
score of local farm surveys. Moreover, a study of the average 
number of years spent as farm wage earners and as tenants by those 
who passed through both stages bi'fore becoming farm ownei^ in- 
dicates that the period is not longer in the sections of high land 
valuations than in those of low land valuations. 

In general, the greatest difficulty in acquiring a farm is in secur- 
ing a sum sufficient for the initial payment, and it is sometimes 
argued that the higher valuation of farm real estate compels the 
farmer to accumulate a larger sum for initial payment, thus forc- 
ing him to remain a longer time as a tenant before attempting to 
buy a farm and also to command a larger volume of credit in order 
to finance the remaining indebtedness. There is a considerable de- 
gree of truth in this, but it is possible to give the point exaggerated 
importance. As between dilTerent periods the change in the valua- 
tion of farm real estate measured in terms of the current purchasing 
power of money may reflect largely a change in the value of the 
money itself. I’emporarily, this may or may not increase the period 
of waiting before buying, depending on a number of circumstances, 
such as the effect of the change in the value of money on the power 
of tenants and other prospective owners to accumulate and on the 
amount and value of their savings. As between areas of high- 
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\^alued and tho^ of low-valued real estate, high valuations are 
frequently associated with high net worth on the part of tenants. 
Thus, an Iowa survey in 1918 showed the average net worth of farm 
tenants in a selected region of high land vamation to be $9,552, 
which was more than the average total farm capital of owner farmers 
in many other parts of the United States. Wliile the census since 
1900 has not classified farms in accordance with their valuation, 
except mortgaged farms of owner farmers in 1920, the relative diver- 
sity of valuations, when livestock, implements and machinery are 
included with land and buildings, is indicated in Table 2, derived 
from the census of 1920. 

Taiilk 2. — (lassificntion of counties hi/ averaf/e rnludtion of fonn pro/urt)/, 
imiudiui/ real estate, livestock, im/ileineiits, and maehimrii, V,)20} 


Kango of average total valu- 
ation of farm property per i 
farm, by counties. 

Number and per- 
centage of counties. 

Range of average total valu- 
ation of farm property i^er ' 
farm, by counties. 

Nainl)er and per- 
1 eentage of eountic.s. 

1 

Under .$.'>,000 

Number. 

S21 

1 iV cent. 
20. 7 

.$3.5,000 to .$39,999 

1 Number. 
i KO 

Per cent. 
2.0 

$5,000 to $U,9»9_ 

747 

24. 3 

.$4U,(K)0 to $44,9tH) . . . 

50 

l.S 

$10, (XK) to $14,999 

435 

14. 2 

$4.5,000 to $49,999 

51 

1.7 

$l.'i,(KK) to $19,999 

329 

10.7 

$.50,000 to $54,999. 

35 

1.9 

$20,000 to $24,999 

193 

0.3 

$55,0(X) and over 

00 

1.2 

$25, (XK) to $29,999 

$.‘l().(XX) to $34.999-. 

102 

102 

5.3 

3.3 

Total 

3, 071 

100.0 


1 Bi\sod on oensus statistics. 

Although it is possible to give exaggerated importance to real 
estate valuations as an influence toward tlie developmeni of tenancy, 
there are a number of regions in the United States of very low land 
valuations where tenancy is conspicuous for its absence, as for in- 
stance, in some of the sandy lands of the Atlantic and Gulf coastal 
plains and in the Appalachian and Ozark plateaus. Frequently, the 
liigh percentage of landowning farmers in these regions is an ex- 
pression of the fact that agriculture still continues more or less in 
the self-sufficing stage, yielding too small a money income to permit 
the farm owner to retire and lease the farm to another. 

Influence of the Ratio of the Income to the Capital Valuation of Farm 

Real Estate. 

It appears probable that a marked increase in the valuation of farm 
real estate is a more significant influence than the high farm real 
estate valuations themselves, and that where high real estate valua- 
tions and a high percentage of tenancy are associated, this associa- 
tion is largely due to the influence of the increases in valuation more 
than to the high valuations in themselves. 

The rapid increase in the valuation of farm real estate since 1850 
is shown in Figure 39. How large a factor this inci’ease has been 
from the standpoint of an investor may be more clearly shown by 
expressing the increase in investment terms. Thus, the average in- 
crease in the valuation per acre of farm real estate in the United 
States from 1900 to ifeo (fig. 40) is equivalent to an annual 
interest rate of 6.47 per cent compounded annually on the average 
valuation in 1900, and this is in addition to the annual rental earned 
by the property during the interval. In the case of Iowa, the in- 
crement from 1850 to 1920 is equivalent to an interest rate of 5.31 
per cent compounded annually, while the increment from 1900 to 
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CHANGES IN THE AVERAGE VALUATION OF FARM REAL ESTATE PER 
ACRE AND PER FARM, AND OF AVERAGE ACREAGE PER FARM; 
UNITED STATES, IOWA, PENNSYLVANIA, AND GEORGIA, CENSUS 
1850-1920. 


VALUE PER ACRE 

DOLLARS 


VALUE PER FARM 

THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


SIZE OF FARM 
ACRES 


UNITED 

STATES 

jeso 

/eeo 

/SJO 

/eeo 

/890 

/900 

/9/0 

/920 

IOWA 

J8SO 

/880 

J870 

/880 

/890 


PENNSYLVANIA’ 
/850 27 

/8 60 39 

f8 70 46 

/eeo 49 
/890 50 

/9 00 46 

/9/0 56 

/920 7S 




Fig. :i0. — For the T^nitod States as a wholo the average valiiathm of farm 
real estate increased from $11 an acre In isr>(l to $20 an acre in 1000, but 
In the next 20 .v<‘ars it increased to $00. During these two decades the 
increase in the valuation of land was closely related to the upward move- 
ment of general prices, which characterlz(*d the period and which was 
greatly accelerated in the last few years by the inllalion that developed 
during Ihe World War. Since 1020 land valuations have declined in most 
parts of the United States. 
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1920 is equivalent to an interest rate of 8.64 per cent compounded 
annually, 

Fart of the increment in valuation was due to improvements made 
by the owners, such as buildings, clearing and drainage of land, and 
contributions indirectly throufch taxation toward the building of 
roads and other community improvements. Even allowing for all 
this, the increment was large in many parts of the country. 

With the exception of a few scattered grazing areas of the West, 
increases in the valuation per acre of farm real estate occurred in 
practically all pai'ts of the United States from 1910 to 1920. In 
the greater part of the general farming region of the North and 
Northeast the increase was less than the increase in the general price 
level of commodities during the same period, except in a region 
centering in the corner where the boundaries of Iowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota meet. In portions of tlie South, particularly 
where tlie boll weevil infestation was either not serious or became 
serious late in the period, there were percentages of increase greater 
than those for commodity prices. The decreases in the West are 
notable and are to- be explained in part, at least, by the expansion 
of the farm area to include large amounts of low-priced semiarid 
lands. For the United States as a whole the valuation of farm land, 
as measured by the purchasing power of money, was less in 1920 
than in 1910. 

This rapid increase in the valuation of farm real estate per acre, 
based largely on anticipation of increasing income from the real 
estate, has disturbed to a marked extent the relationship between the 
present income from real estate and its valuation in some parts of 
the United States. Wlien a man buys a farm, whether for purposes 
of renting it to others or of operating it himself, it is because he ex- 
pects it to yield him income. The price he is willing to pay depends 
on the expected income and on the percentage of return which he is 
willing to take on an investment of this character. If the income 
does not remain constant but is expected to increase for some time, 
many buyers will undoubtedly take this expected increment into 
account and will be willing to pay more accordingly. As a result, 
present income frequently will be a smaller percentage of the average 
valuation of farm real estate than the percentages of return ordi- 
narily obtained from alternative investments having reasonable 
security. 

Recent studies have shown that this condition developed in some 
of the most important farming sections of the Unitea States, as 
indicated by the low ratios of cash rent to real estate valuations 
(fig. 41). 

le i^or the purpose of measuring the relationjsthlp between, income from farm real estnte 
and its valuation cash reiiit proves more servicenble than sJiare rent, because the former 
ropret«ents more nearly payment for the use of the form renl estate as distinguished from 
t«ome of the other elements whicli enter into sliare rent, such as payment for a lanrer 
amount of risk assumed by the landlord, for supervision contributed by him, and ire- 
<iue!itly a participation/ in some ef the expenses of production. It is true, cash rent is 
not exactly identical with the net income i-eceived from the real estate by the landlord, 
for taxes are yet to be deducted and certain minor expenses, including repairs and depre- 
ciation of buildings. However, it Is the best statistical measure avaJlabie. 
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When allowance is made for taxes and costs of repairs and depre- 
ciation the ratios of net cash rent to the valuations of farm real 
estate are found to be considerably lower than the corresponding 
ratios for gross cash rents. Special studies to determine the net 
ratios, made by areas as numbered in Figure 41. gave the results 
shown in Table 3. 


Table of net ca,sh rent to farm real extate raluatioms for selected 

cash-rented farms in itronps of eountus as shoirn in Fiffure Jf2. 


Area number. 

Ratio. 

Area number. Ratio. 

.\rea niiml)er. 

Ratio. 

7 

Per cent. 

3.4 

2.5 
2.4 

PiT cent. 

14. ...' 2.2 

37.... 

Per cent, 
6. 5 

3.8 

5.9 

tt 

25 . . . 2 6 

42 

10 

26 4.7 

46 





In SO far as net cash rent may be regarded as measuring the net 
earning power of the real estate for the farmer of average mana- 
gerial ability, it will be ap2)arent that buying farm real estate by 
borrowing money at regular interest rates with the purpose of pay- 
ing for the real estate out of the earning must be difficult for the 
tenant farmer of average resources and ability in regions where net 
returns from the real estate average only 3 to 4 per cent. It is true, 
if the expected increments in incomes materialize, they will tend 

AVERAGE CASH RENT PER ACRE; SELECTED AREAS IN NORTH 
CENTRAL STATES. 1905-1920. 



Kkl 42. — Tlu* upwjird trend of rentals on these farms in the Corn Belt and on 
the mar^^lns of llu* Corn Belt throughout the period shown is remarkable. 
Exactly comparnhlo fij^ures nro not available for the years since 1920, but 
und(»ubtedly cash rents have declined in the past three years. Although 
rents advimced continuously and in several areas doubled in the 10 years 
shown, land valuations increased even more rapidly. The graph is based 
on reports from landlords in the States named to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Division of Land Economics. 
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RATIO OF CASH RENT TO FARM REAL ESTATE VALUATION. OHIO. 

1900-1920. 
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Fkj. 4.*J. — A ratio liigli to begin with and markedly advancing i« ahown for 
gross cash rents In r<*lation to the valuation of real estatt' that prevaihal in 
1000 A ratio high to b<'gln with but persist <‘utly declining is shown when 
th(*8e rents are m<‘a8urod against very rapidly rising real estate valuations. 
1‘ersoiis buying farm real estate early enough in the present century to get 
the advantage of both rising rents and rising valuations wer(‘ In a much 
more favorable position than those buying after the valuations had not only 
reached high absolute figures but figures especially high iu relation to the 
rents. 


to ease the situation for the purchaser, but it is obviously a very 
uncertain foundation on which to build a business if the farmer must 
depend in large part on borrowed money (figs. 42 and 4‘^). Many 
a tenant, of course, was bold enough to take the plunge, and after 
surviving the difficulties of the earlier years, was carried upward by 
the tide of increments in incomes and valuations to a secure finan- 
cial position. But many others, especially those of poor credit rat- 
ings or conservative dispositions, Tvere undoubtedly deterred from 
embarking on a venture involving so large an element of speculation. 
In fact, local studies have revealed many cases of tenants with suffi- 
cient capital to buy land who rented land from preference. Still 
other tenants ventured too late, and Avere wiped out in the decline 
of prices which began in 1920. 

An increase in the valuation of farm real estate may also tend to 
increase tenancy by hastening the process of retirement of land- 
oAvning farmei*s, enabling them to retire earlier than would have 
been possible if the increase had not occurred. The rising valuation 
of farm real estate has probably also tended to encourage the hold- 
ing of this form of property by those Avho came into possession by 
inheritance, marriage, or foreclosure, and who are not in a position 

to operate it. . . , i • 

In short, for a number of reasons it is probable that the increase 
in realty valuations and the passing of large areas out of the_ stage 
of pioneer development, AAdiich haA^e been especially notable during 
the last three decades, have been conditions favorable to the increase 

of tenancy. , , , 

The Tenure Ladder. 

It has been found convenient to regard Avorking as a wage-earner, 
as a tenant, and as an owner farmer as successive rungs on a ladder 
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of individual progress in agriculture. The comparison is useful in 
some regards, for it suggests a movement from stage to stage which 
constitutes an important fact in the economic life of the farming 
classes. 

We may recognize at least the following important steps, arranged 
in the usual order of progress: (1) farm wage laborers; (2) crop- 
pers, especially in the South; (3) tenants other than croppers; (41 
part owners, mortgaged; (51 part owners, free of mortgage; (6) 
owner farmers, mortgaged; (7) owner farmers, free of mortgage. 

In applying the analogy of a ladder to such an artificial scheme, 
there* must be a number of reservations. In the first place, the 
various successive stages may not always represent progress. It is 
probable that the various stages do represent some progress in 
independence of control, although not always, for an owner under 
heavy mortgage may be less independent than a tenant who is out of 
debt. Moreover, progress in independence does not always mean 
progress in well-being. Many a tenant who is siibiect to the super- 
vision of a capable and honest landlord may be better off than a 
farm owner wlio has not sufficient experience or capital to operate 
his farm efficiently. 

Wealth of Persons in the Tenure Stages. 

Those who employ the ladder analogy frequently have in mind 
that each succeeding step indicates higher financial standing, or net 
worth. It is obvious, however, that a mortgaged oAvner farmer may 
have a smaller equity in the farm capital than a tenant or part 
owner free of mortgage. Moreover, a tenant in some parts of the 
United States possesses more property on the average than an owner 
in other parts. For instance, in Iowa the average valuation per 
farm of machinery and livestock (^usually owned by the tenant) 
was ^,212 in 1920, which is more than the average value of land, 
buildings, implements, and livestock for farms operated by their 
owners in certain other States (fig. 44). 

However, in a given area the average net worth of the individual 
is likely to approximate the order of stages in the tenure ladder. 
An estimate of the per capita net worth of persons actively engaged 
in farming in the United States, as of January 1, 1920, showed the 
following division of wealth between four of the classes mentioned 
above : Croppers, $354; tenants (other than croppers), $4,315 ; part 
owners, 12,829; owner farmers, $13,476. 

AGE OF PERSONS IN THE TENURE STAGES. 

Each of the different stages of the agricultural ladder has its 
peculiar age distribution. Owner farmers, for instance, show an 
age grouping moi'e advanced than that of tenants (fig. 46). The 
relation of the several stages to age is shown in Table 4. 


Gray, L. C. “ Accumulation of Wealth by Farmers,” Proceedings of American Eco* 
nomic Assoclatimi, March, 1923. The estimate, though made with care, is considered a 
rough one because of numerous gaps in available statistics. 
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AVERAGE VALUATION PER FARM OF LAND AND BUILDINGS AND OF 
MACHINERY AND LIVESTOCK; UNITED STATES AND SELECTED 
STATES. CENSUS OF 1920. 


UAND AND BUILDINGS 


DOLLARS 9 . . ^ 20.0 00 »30000 LAR&Q 


UNITED 
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Pig. 44. — The average investment in machinery and livestock per farm re- 
quired to become a tenant in Iowa is larger than the valuation of the entire 
farm in much of the South and in parts of ^ New England and the upper 
Lakes region (fig. 38). The valuation of machinery and livestock per farm, 
much of which la usually supplied by the t(*nant, 

$4,000 in 1920 in the Northern and Western States and from $.>00 to $1,000 
in the Southern States. The valuation of the land and buildings owned by 
the landlord is five to ten times as large. In the North and West the tenant 
farms usually have higher average valuations than those farmed by their 
owners, but In the Soiith, where many of the so-called tenant farms are 
merely ' cropper holdings, the reverse is true. 
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Table 4. — Perccntat/e of fanners hi each age group, by tenure, United States, 
1920, (Figures in heavy type represent the age group in each tenure class 
which shows the highest percentage) 


Ape proiip. 


Under 25 years 
25 to 34 years.. 
35 to 44 years.. 
45 to 54 years.. 
55 to 64 years.. 
65 and over 


Shares 

and 

sharf- 

cash 

tenants. 

Cash 

and 

unsi)cci- 
fled ten- 
ants. 

Part 

owners. 

Full 

owners 

mort- 

gaged. 

Full 

owners 

not 

mort- 

gaged. 

Total 
(exclud- 
ing man- 
agers) . 

63.4 

12.4 

5.0 

7.6 

10.2 

98.6 

42. 7 

13.8 

8.9 

17. 1 

16.2 

98.7 

28.7 

11. 1 

10.5 

22.0 

26.6 

98.0 

21. 1 

9.0 

9.8 

21.6 

37.6 

99. 1 

14. 2 

6.5 

7 7 

19.7 

51.2 

99.3 

10.8 

5. 7 

4.7 

14. 1 

64.1 

99.4 


^ Based on censu'i statistics. 


Table 4 tends to exaggerate somewhat the impression of move- 
ment from group to group. For instance, the steady increase in the 
percentage of each age group found in the class of full owners not 
mortgaged is by no means due entirely to the rise of farmers from 
preceding tenure stages. It is undoubtedly due in considerable part 
to the fact that heii^s who have been working on their fathers’ farms 
without wages or as hired laborers have become full owners free 
from mortgage directly, without jjassing throiigh the other stages. 
These accessions to the numbers in this class from outside classes 
tend to 1 ‘educe the percentages of the farmers in corresponding age 
groups in the other tenure classes even if the actual numbers in each 
group were not diminished. However, in spite of these limitations 
the table does indicate strongly (c/.) that the attainment of farm 
ownership is connected with relatively advanced age, and (6) that 
from age group to age group there is a movement which follows 
somewhat the order of stages from left to right in the table, although 
particular individuals need not necessarily pass through all the 
tenure stages consecutively. 

It is interesting to note that in the case' of colored farm tenants 
the percentage in each age group does not diminish from the 2»5~35 
age group onward, as with white tenants, but reaches a maximum 
in the 35^5 age group, and that each older age group is relatively 
larger than Avith Avhite tenants (fig. 46). 


KKLATION OF THE lENCUK STACIES TO AVAILABLE C APITAL. 


The preceding indication of a connection between progress in 
wealth and progress up the tenure ladder, on the one hand, and 
advancing age, on the other hand, suggests two tentative interpre- 
tations: (1) The several stages represent economic adjustment to 
the farmer's equipment in Avealth and experience; and (2) since ex- 
perience can be acquired in a comparatively short period, movement 
up the tenure ladder is largely dependent on progress in wealth. 
Each of these two interpretations requires further consideration. 

Obviously, farm workers aa^io have no capital must usually remain 
either as laborers or as croppei'S until a sufficient amount has been 
accumulated or otherwise acquired to enable them to purchase the 
livestock, implements, and other materials necessary to become ten- 
ants. As already noted, the average requirement may vary from a 
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WHITE TENANTS COMPARED WITH WHITE OWNER FARMERS. PER- 
CENTAGES IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS; UNITED STATES? CENSUS OF 
1920. 



Fio. 4r>. -Th^‘ J^raph shows a larger proportion of white tenants in the younger 
age groups and of owners in Ihe older age groups. Nearly a third of the 
tenants ar(‘ Ix'tween li5 and .*15 years of age and nearly uliii'-lenths are 
under 55 y(*ars of ag(‘. On lh<* other hand, nearly a (hlr<l of the owners are 
over 55 years old. 


few hundred dollars for some of the small cotton farms of the South 
to $5, ()()() or more for some farms in the Corn Belt (fi^. 41). 

Generally, it is poor management to purchase a faian when the 
result is to leave inadequate operating capital.^- Frequently, it is a 

COLORED TENANTS COMPARED WITH COLORED OWNER FARMERS, 
PERCENTAGES IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS; SOUTHERN STATES, 
CENSUS OF 1920. 

PER CENT OF COLORED TENANTS PER CENT OF COLORED OWNER FARMERS 

40 30 20 10 0 age 0 10 20 30 40 

GROUP 


UNDER 25 YEARS 


25 TQ 35 


35 TO 45 


45 TO 55 


55 TO 65 


65 YEARS AOVER 


Fkj. 4a. — A much larger percentage of colored tenants are in the older age 
groups than of white tenants (see fig. 45). The percentage of owners in 
the older age groups is likewise somewhat larger. In other words, a rela- 
tively largo proportion of colored tenants attain ownership at an advanced 
age, or not at all. 




Local surveys have shown that the percentage of returns on operating capital of 
tenants is frequently several times as great as the percentage of rent to the valuations of 
real estate. However, this is due In part to the fact that the Income includes wages of 
management and return for risk and enterprise, the whele being calculated as a percent- 
age on a much smaller base than in the case of owner farmers. 
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mistake for a farmer to buy a farm when he must assume a heavy 
burden of indebtedness. Farming is a business involving many 
risks, and a mortgage may prove a millstone around the farmer’s 
neck. Furthermore, the farmer has less freedom of movement if he 
has bought a farm than if he is a tenant. 


TENANT FARMERS CLASSIFIED BY PREVIOUS FARMING EXPERIENCE 
AS REPORTED IN THE CENSUS OF 1920. 


PER CENT OF FARM TENANTS 

O 10 20 30 40 60 60 70 80 90 100 
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NEW YORK 
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TEXAS 

6E0R6*IA 

N. CAROLINA 



OWNER 

FARMERS 


WA«E HANDS AND KSSS WA6E HANDS NEITHER WA6E HANDS 

OWNER FARMERS ONLY NOR OWNER FARMERS 


Fig. 47. — Nearly half of the tenant farmers (incladlng^ croppers) in the’ United 
States have never had experience either as farm-waKe laborers or as farm 
owners, although they may have worked without wages on their parents’ 
farms. The class who become tenants directly without previous farm ex- 

? ieiieDce is especially largo in the South because of the large number of 
armers who are croppers or who rent land Involving but small contribu- 
tions of capital. 
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Fig. 48. — Fori. v -six per cont of tlio farmors who boon me tenants from 1915 to 
1{)120 had previously t)een fnnn-wnMv haruis. Tiio pcrrenta^e was mucli 
l(»wer in tlio South tliaii in the North and West, lai'Koly because of the 
small anjounts of capital required in many parts of tho South to become 
tenants or croppers, maklnir it comparatively easy in that sectloJi to Ix'come 
a tenant without previously workiiijr as a hired laboiau-. 

It may also be a mistake to purchase a farm when, because of 
limited capital, the farmer buys a farm too small for economical 
operation. If, however, there is rentable land adjacent, part owner- 
ship may be an alternative, and therefore, a delinitt' stage in the 
progress of the farmer toward full ownership of an adequate farm. 

EXTENT OF MOVEMENT FROM STAGE TO STAGE OF THE TENTTRE LADDER. 

Accoi'ding to the 195^0 census, 47 per cent of the tenant farmei’s in 
the United States had had no farm experience as wage hands or 



Fig. 49. — Tho average age at which farmers who wore tenants in January, 
1920, and who had been farm-wage earners during the preceding five years, 
became tenant farmers shows a range of about 10 years in the State aver- 
ages. Tho averages for the State.s in the East and in the West are higher 
than for the States more centrally located. The inclusion of croppers as 
tenants in the South and the small amount of capital reauired to become a 
tenant apparently account In some considerable measure for the low figures 
in those States. 
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owner farmeis (fig. 47). Tlie proportion varied from 25 to 55 per 
cent in the different States. Another large proportion of tenant 
farmei's, vaiying from 40 to 70 per cent in the several States, had 
previously worked on farms for wages (fig. 48). The average age 
of becoming tenants for those farmers who made the transition from 
the status of farm laboi*er to that of tenant, between 1915 and 1920 
was about 29 years for the country as a wdiole, but varied widely be- 
tween the various sections (fig. 49). A small part of this group, 
ranging from 2 to 20 per cent of the total numlK'T of farmers, had 
been both wage hands and owner farmers l)efore becoming tenants; 
while a similar proportion reported that they had had previous farm 
experience only as owner farmers. 

In the United States as a whole 11 per cent of the farm tenants had 
once been owner fanners. For various States the propoi^tion ranges 
from as low as one-twentieth to as high as one-thinl of all tenants. 



J'ji;. 50. — Althoiij'li some of this group of leunnts are persons who liave born 
t'diJipellod throu>;li Inrlticieiiry or misfortuiu* to revert to the tenant class, 
tile ln'avy concentration in tlio West Kiig:g:ests that some are men who have 
sold tlu'ir farms elsewhere and on lui^ratingj hav<‘ become timants for a 
season until they an* better acquainted with the new conditions. The small 
jiroportlon in the South reflects the fact that tenancy is a Jess important 
statre In the prog;ress of farmers to farm ownership than in the North and 
West, 


This class of tenants includes, of course, a. considerable, number of 
persons who have attempted to rise into the class of owners, but who 
on account of inefficiency or misfortune have been forced to revert 
a^j^ain to the tenant class. However, a study of the geographic dis- 
tribution of this class indicates at once that other impoi-tant factors 
are involved (fig. 50). 

In the United States as a whole, 42 per cent of the owner farmers 
reported no previous farm, exiieriencc as wage hands or tenants 
(fig. 51). Probably the great majority of these were sons or sons-in- 
law of fanu owners and most of them had worked on theii^arents’ 
farms without wages The pereentage is high in New ihigland, 
where tenancy is an unimportant step in the tenure ladder, and is also 


Census ofncIqjH have exprosHcd the opinion tJmf a considerable number of farmers 
failed to report previous farm experience as laborers or as tenants,, and this failure tends 
to exagurenite unduly the proportion who became owners without previous farming' experi- 
ence. The results of a number of local surveys appear to couiflrm this conclusion. 
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high in the South, where few owner farmers have w'orked as wage 
hands, owing, doubtless, in large part to the plantation system. 

In the United States as a wiiole. onlj' 14 per cent of the o^vner 
farmei-s reported farm experienee. as wage hands only. In the South- 

OWNER FARMERS CLASSIFIED BY PREVI01TS FARMING EXPERIENCE 
AS REPORTED IN THE CENSUS OF 19J0. 

#ER CENT OF OWNER FARMERS 



PREVIOUSLY BSaWAGE HANDS AND WAGE HANDS NEITHER WAGE HANDS 

TENANTS ^StENANTS ONLY E2^N0R TENANTS 



Fici. 51. — A large proportion of owner farmers became owjiers direct without 
having worked prevloiislv an farm-wage laborcr.s or as tenants. Trobaibly 
the majority of this group had worked without wages on parents’ farma. 
Only a flfth’of the faimers in the United States passed through both stages. 
The proportion is somewhat higher In some of the North (Vntral States and 
lower In the New Kngland States and the South. In New England many 
have stepped directly from wage band to ownership, but In the South very 

YBK 1023 30 
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em States the* percentage belonging to this group falls as low as 5 
or 6; on the other hand, it is well alx)ve the naitional average in 
New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and most of the States in 
the western half of the country. 

About a foui’th of the ownei^ farmers in the United States reported 
farm experience as tenants only, and a fifth reported faraa experience 
both as tenants and as laborers, making about 45 per cent altogether 
who had passed tliTOugh the tenant stage. Outside the South, the 



Fio. r>2. — The percentage of owner fanners who had once Iwen farm tenants is 
loW(‘st in New England, only 15 per cent, and reaches a maximum, about 
75 per cent, In the tier of States from South Dakota to T(‘xas, inclusivts and 
in Iowa and Arkansas. In practically all the other States of the Middle 
West, as well as in the South, half or more of the owner farmers had once 
been tenants. I’rohabl.v migration of tenant farmers to regions where farms 
were to be obtaint'd at comparatively low pric(‘s has been a factor in 
causing high percentages in the tier of States from tin* Dakotas to Texas. 

States of high average farm real estate valuat ions wei’o those in which 
a large percentage of owner operator reported previous tenant farm 
experience (fig. 52). 


RATE OF MOVEMENT ON TTFE TENURE LADDER. 

It is probable that the group of owner farmers who have previ- 
ously been both farm wage laborers and farm tenants will most 
closely approximate a group of persons who, starting with little or 
no capital, have succeeded in acquiring the ownership of one or more 
farms ; for the acquisition of wealth from inheritance, gift, or mar- 
riage is undoubtedly of less significance in this group than in the 
groups of farm owners without previous farm experience or with 
experience as farm tenants only. 

The average number of years spent in each stage by persons who 
became farm owners between 1915 and 1920 is shown for several 
States in h'igure 53. In the United States as a whole, owner fannei-s 
who had previously been both farm wage laborers and tenants had 
spent an average of 5.8 years in the first stage, and 8.9 yeai's in the 
second, a total of nearly 15 years. The average age at wliich farmers 
who had been, both farm laborers and tenants became owners is 
shown by States in Figure 54. The earlier age in the northwestern 
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portion of the country is doubtless due in part to the miration of 
young farmers into this region (fig. 56 ). 

The mere increase in the percentage of farmers who arc tenants 
does not in itself demonstrate that the rate of progress to farm 
ownership has become lower or attended with greater difficulty. It 
might be due to a number of other causes which have little relation 
to the economic difficulty involved in acijuiring the ownership of a 
farm. Ihus, it has been noted that a large percentage of tenants 
in the United States are persons who make no effort to climb to 
farm ownership, and that their number has increased througli the 
process of converting farm laborers into croppers. Again, it has 
been noted that tenancy is closely related to the process of retirement 
or retreat of owner farmers from the land, a trend which ndght 
increase the percentage of tenancy without implying necessarily that 
the acquisition of farm ownei'ship had increased in dilhculty. 
Furthermore, the last three decades have witnessed the settlement of 
large areas of new farm land. On the one hand, this process may 
tend to reduce the percentage of tenancy in the Nation as a whole, 
but it has been noted that after the pioneer period of operation by 
owners there is almost certain to be a trend toward an increase of 
tenancy in a newly developed region. 

Indeed, even if it could be shown that the farmeis who start with 
little or no capital and achieve unmortgaged ownership re<piire 


TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS STAGES BY FARMERS WHO, HAVING HAD 
FARM EXPERIENCE BOTH AS TENANTS AND AS WAGE EARNERS. 
BECAME OWNER FARMERS BETWEEN 1»1S AND 1920, CENSUS OF 1929. 


YEARS 

0 5 10 IS 20 25 30 35 40 45 



CHILDHOOD AND years ESS8 V/AGE rr-nj TENANT J I OWNER 

U^NOT EARNING OR FARMING bSSb EARNER FARMER L..J FARMER 


Fig. 53. — The average age of attaining ownership Is shown to he 38 years, 
preceded by an average farm experience of about 15 years ns wage laborer 
and tenant, but varying In different Stales. It should be noted that the 
years spent in childhood or nonagrlculturnl work Included In most cases 
work on parents’ farms without wages. 
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Fig. 54. -Tho map shows no wide range of dlfferenco In Iho averages for the 
several States, the lowest being .‘12 years for rtah and the highest 4'1 for 
Ilhode Island. The average ago of acquisition lends to bo h>west in the 
groiqi of States in the northwestern third of the United States. That this 
Is partly <iue to flu* intluenee of migration of joiing fjirmers toward the 
Nortliwest is indicated by Figure 55. 


a longer period than formerly, one might still ho in doubt as to the 
signiiicanco of this fact, because of changes in the amount of wealth 
represented by the average farm. If an average of 15 years were 
recjuired to rise to full ownership when the average price of a farm 
is $10,000, and an average of 20 years were similarly required when 
the average pi'ice has increased to $20,000, the (hange would not 
necessarily imply retrogression in the o))portunity for individual 
financial ])rogress in the farming industiy. 

Attempts have been made to determine whether the rate of 
progress up the tenure ladder is changing by comparing the age 
grouping of owner farmers or of tenants in different census years. 
This is illustrated by Figure 50. Apparently the decrease from 1800 



Fig. 55. — The influence of migration from the old-establisthed region» of the 
Northeast to the newer i*egiona of the Northwest is suggested in this map. 
In tho South the praelice of classing croppers as tenants an<l the small 
amount of capital required to become a tenant In many parts of the region 
are responsible for the large proportion of farmers under 35 years of age. 
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to 1920 for the first three age groups, and particularly for the 
youngest group, was relatively much greater than for the two oldest 
"age groups. However, this might be due to a large relative increase 
in the number of tenants in the younger age groups through the 

PERCENTAGE OF OWNER FARMERS IN SPECIFIED AGE GROUPS; UNITED 
STATES. CENSUS 1890^1920. 


AGE OF 
FARMERS 
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Fic. 0«.— Apparently f.>r every age poup ®^^Te^ V^"a“”called 
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operating managcMS) 

Is clear that the tendency ^**^^r*^ , * throuirhout ev(‘ry age group" 

declining percentage of ^wnei-Khlp Is disUll ut th census 

in successive decades. It homes while fur the last two 

enumerations the percentages are for farm homes, wniie lur 

decades they are for farms. 
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process of converting laborers into tenants, especially in the South. 
Again, it might reflect a retardation in the rate of retirement of the 
owner farmers in the older age groups. 

Other attempts have been made to show the changes at different 
periods in the average length of time reciuired to attain owiiei'ship, 


ILLUSTRATION OF EFFECTS OF DOUBLE CLASSIFICATION OF FARM- 
EXPERIENCE STATISTICS WITHOUT ALLOWANCE FOR REMOVAL BY 
DEATH. CHANGE TO OTHER INDUSTRIES. OR RETIREMENT. BASED 
ON SURVEY REPORTS FOR 269 OWNER FARMERS IN KENTUCKY, 
TENNESSEE. AND TEXAS, 1919. 
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Fir;. 57. — The ^raph shows that because of Ijrnoring the influence of mortality, 
change to other oeeupations, and retirement, exactly opposite conclusions 
are obtained according as one groups the farmers in the order of the decades 
when ownership was acquired or in the order of the decades wh(*n they 
b<’gan the upward climb to ownership. The first system of grouping makes 
It appear that the period of acquiring ownership has inenmsed nearly three- 
fold. This la due largely to the fact that of those wlio became owner 
farmers several d<*cades ago all whu re<iuired a long time to acquire owner- 
ship have died or retired, while those wno have recently acquin'd ownership 
Include a much larger proportion of the slow climbers. On the other hancf, 
when th(* farmers are grouped in the order of the dates of beginning their 
cMirning life, It is made to appear that the average period needed to acquire 
ownership has steadily decreased. This is due to the fact that In the case 
of those who began the climb to ownership at an early date the slow, as well 
as the fast, climbers have had time to achieve ownership, while in the case 
of those who have recently begun their climb to ownership only the rapid 
climbers are Included in the group, for only these have had time to achieve 
ownership. Only owner farmers who had received no gratuitous assistance 
by inheritance, gift, or marriage are included In the graph. 


by classifying the owner farmers who have formerly been farm 
wage laborers and tenants in accordance with the length of time they 
have been owners and by determining the length of time spent in 
the preownership stages (fig. 57). Jlowever, unless allowance lje 
made for mortality, and change to other industries or retirement, the 
method is inconclusive. 

hhgure 58 illustrates a: possible method of allowing for the in- 
fluence of mortality. However, the method employed and any other 
method which involves allowance for mortality only is necessarily 
defective because it makes no allowance for retirement or change 
to other occupations. Theoretically, retirement tends to warp the 
figures in the same direction as does mortality, namely, by eliminating 
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th€ slow climbers, leaving a larger proportion of fast climbers among 
tlie survivors.^* 

SOMK FAClXiUS THAT INFLUENCE THE BATF2 OF PKO(JKESS IN CETArBING TO FARM 

OWNERSHIP. 

Studies in methods of acquiring farm ownership have usually 
accounted only for the direct acquisition of farms by purchase, in- 
lieritance, gift, or marriage. The results of a number of such studies 
are summarized in Table 5. The surveys show a good deal of varia- 
tion in results. The inost extensive survey was that of 24,000 land- 
lords in 24 States. This showed that 79 j)er cent of the acquired acre- 
age owned was by purchase, 15.8 per cent by inheritance, 8.3 per 
cent by marriage, and 2.4 per cent in other ways, principally by 
liomestcading. In all the surveys, except the middle western, the per- 
(*entages of acquisition by inheritance range from 9 to 15.8, but in 
this survey both inlieritance and marriage are relatively more impor- 
tant. Omitting the cases of acquisition by homestead, which were of 
considerable importance in Nebraska, the farms acquired by owners 
through inheritance, gift, or marriage range from about 12 to 19 

AVERAGE YEARS OF FARM EXPERIENCE AS WAGE EARNERS AND 
TENANTS REPORTED IN 1920 BY OWNER FARMERS IN KENTUCKY. 
TENNESSEE. AND TEXAS. CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF YEARS THEY 
HAD BEEN OWNER FARMERS BEFORE 1920. WITH CORRECTION FOR 
REMOVAL BY DEATH AND REPLACEMENT BY YOUNGER FARMERS. 

YEARS 

12 
10 
8 
6 

2 
0 


Fig. 58. — The black portion of the column is based on census statistics of tin* 
amount of preownership farm experience of owner farmers who before 
uttalninK this sta^o had been both farm-wage earners and farm tenants. 

Those who had become owner farmers in recent years reported longer terms 
of preownership farm experience than those who had become owner farmers 
several decades before. From this fact it might seem that there had been 
an extension of the apprentice period ordinarily required of th(>se becoming 
owner farmers. Such a conclusion can not be drawn with confidence from 
reports given in at any single date, howej^er, because the rep<>rt8 come only 
from survivors whose experience is less typical of (heir fellows of n«ist 
decades the more remote the point of time for which it Is sought to mjike a 
statistical showing. Allowance must be made for removals and replace- 
ments associated with retirements from the occupation, migrations from 
areas surveyed, and deaths. The probable effect is sh<»wn here only for the 
mortality factor. To allow for this, differences between slow, rapid, and 
fast climbers, and the proportion of owner farmers In each group were 
ascertained for at least one survey area in each of the three Slates and 
standard mortality statistics applied to the several groups. 

This difficulty also applies to the otherwise interesting calculations in the Census 
monograph entitled “Farm Tenancy In the United States,” 1924. 
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OWNER FARMERS CLASSIFIED BY YEARS THEY HAVE BEEN OWNER FARMERS 
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per cent, except for the five North Central States (No. VTI), where 
33.2 per cent of the farms were reported as acquired by inheritance 
or marriage. In general, from two-thirds to five-sixths of the farms 
are shown to have been purchased. 

^Fahle T ). — Method of aequiaition of farm laud as reported in i^rious loeaJ 

mirveys. 





Per cent acipiired by— 


Survey or source. 

Bases of computa- 
tion. 

Pur- 

chase. 

Inheri- 

tance. 

1 

Gift. 

Mar- 

riage. 

Other 

ways, 

prin- 

cipally 

home- 

stead- 

ing. 

1, Wisconsin * 

2,0.") 1 farms 

80. 6 

9. 0 

3.5 

1.4 

3.3 

5. 5 

11. 24 Slates, 23,90;i landlords * 

8,122,828 acres 

79. 0 

i.'i.a 

(•0 

2.4 

III. Kentucky and Tennes.soo: * 





1. Owners, M.*! transactions 

71,49r) acres 

81.2 

12.3 

0.6 

5.9 

0 

2. Tenants, 123 transactions 

17,999 acres I 

96. 8 

2.7 

0 

0.5 

0 

IV. Massachusetts^ 

710 land transfers. 

73.2 

22.8 

2. 5 

1.4 

0 

V. Nebraska: ® 







1. Owned by tenant farmers 

60 farms... 

6^ 9 

12.3 

0 

3.5 

19.3 

2. Rented farms owned by owner 

384 farms 

82.6 

11.4 

3.4 

0.8 

1.8 

farmers. 

VI. Texas: ’ 







1. U>9 owners.. 

18,544 acres 

88.2 

5.7 

0 

6. 1 

0 

2. 29 tenants 

2,^7 acres 

91.6 

7.7 

0 

0.7 

0 

VII. Five North Central States « 

1 

Reports of 2,112 
farmers. 

64. 5 

24.8 

U 

8.4 

2.1 


1 First farm aequiri'd; (iiiestioiiiiiviros soiit to owner faririm. U. S. bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Division Land Economics, and Wisconsin Agricultural Exi)erimcnt Station cooi)orating, 1922; data unpub- 
lished. 

* From questionnaires answered by farm landlords, about throe-fourths in the Northern States. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Division Laud Economics, 1920; data unpublished. 

3 Included under “Inheritance.” 

* Local surveys by Bureau of Agricultural Economies, Division Land Economic,s, in cooiHiration with 
agricultural exiieriment stations in resiiective States, 1919 and 1920; data unpublished. 

6 Local surveys by Massachusetts Agricultural College. Ue.sults published in Journal of Farm 
Economics^ Vol. .'i. No. 4, October, 1923. 

® Local surveys by Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Divisions Land Economics and Farm Population, 
and Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station cooperating, 1923; data unpublished. 

3 lioeal survey by United States Department of Agriculture, 1919. See Department Bulletin 1()()8, 
Farm Ownership and Tenancy in the Black Prairie of Texas. 

“ Local surveys by United States Department of Agriculture, summarized in American Economic Eeview, 
Vol. IX, No. 1, December, 1918. 


Since many of the farms reported as acquired by inheritance, gift, 
or marriage were encumbered with debt, the actual equities acquired 
by the farmers were considerably less. Averages for 10 local surveys 
in various parts of the United States indicate that the actual 
equities in farm real estate obtained directly by inheritance, gift, or 
marriage were about 12 per cent of the net worth of owner farmers, 
and 8 per cent of the net worth of tenants. By far the largest source 
of gratuitously acquired wealth was increase of land valuations, 
which amounted to 43 per cent for owner farmers and 11 per cent 
for tenants. Operating owners had ‘‘ earned ” 45 per cent of their 
net worth and tenants, 76 per cent. 

These figures take into account only the proportion of the farms 
or of the net worth of the farmei-s represented by the equities iii 
farms owned at the time of the surveys. Such a cross-section does 
not give a complete history of the farmers’ financial progress. In 


These surveys are as fellows: One e*ich In Illinois and Indiana by the Interchurch 
World Movement; a survey In Iowa, in Missouri, and in Georgia, by the Bureau of .Agri- 
cultural Economics, Division of Farm Population ; surveys in Texas, Nebraska (nine 
localities), Kentucky, and In Tennessee (two loculitiGsI by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics,. Division of Land lOconomics. State universities cooperated In. the Nel)raska, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee surveys. 
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local surveys made in Texas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, figures were 
obtained concerning every farm that had ever been acquired by the 
farmers interviewed and concerning all wealth gratuitously acquired 
by them and the extent to which this wealth had contributed to farm 
ownership. 

Of the 968 acquisitions of farm land, much of which had been 
resold, only 15.7 per cent of the total acreage was reported as acquired 
directly by inheritance, gift, or marriage; but of the total valuation 
of the 968 farms at the time they were acquired, 32.5 per cent was 
wealth received by inheritance, gift, or marriage. However, many 
of these farms were obtained by means of wealth graluitously ac- 
quired, the land having been held for a time and then sold at a large 
advance in price, and tlie original amount plus its net increase again 
invested in land. The original amount of wealth gratuitously ac- 
quired, plus its net increase when used for purchasing land, amounted 
to 47.1 per cent of the total acquisition valuation of these 968 farms.^® 
This is api^roximately three times the percentage of acreage shown 
to be directly acquired b}" inheritance, gift, or marriage. 

The receipt of wealth gratuitously also enhances the individual’s 
j)OAver of accumulation. The studies in Texas, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky show that 64 per cent of the farmers succeeded in acquiring 
the ownership of their first farms without the assistance of wealth 
acquired gi*atuitously. Theie were 141 farmers who received gra- 
tuitous assistance and who at the time of beginning as owner farm- 
ers controlled an average wealth of $8,050. They had obtained an 
average of $3,847 gratuitously and had borrowed $2,180, leaving 
$2,023 which is to be accounted for by accumulation. There were 
255 farmers who climbed to ownership without gratuitous assistance 
and who at the time of beginning as owner farmers controlled an 
average wealth of $4,311. These had borrowed an average of $2,049 
and had accumulated an average of $2,262. But the first group had 
been 10 years in the i)rocess, while the latter group had required 
nearly 15 years. Stated in another way, the receipt of the gratuitous 
wealth increasiMl the rate of accumulation 31 i)(*r cent. 

The Possibilities of Acquiring Farms Out of the Income from Farming. 

By analyzing the incomes of farmers, as indicated by local surveys, 
some students of the subject have reached the conclusion that climb- 
ing to farm ownership without the aid of wealth gratuitously ac- 
quired has become a protracted and difficult process.^" Table 6 
summarizes the results of a large number of local surveys. The 
surveys cover a period of about eight yeai^. but it is probable that 
taken as a whole they indicate the nature of the financial problem of 
acquiring a farm in the XTnited States.'** The table shows the average 
amount of initial payment that would be necessary in order that the 
entire valuation of the farm may be amortized in given periods of 
time, allowing for interest on indebtedness at the rate prevailing on 
farm mortgages in the particular regions, and deducting certain 
amounts for family living expenses. 


The im-portance of these aids to fai-m ownoi-ship would, of course, be different during 

a time when land valuations were not rapidly ri^ng. - V. 

See article George Stewart, “ Can Farmn Pay for Themselves? Journal of B'arrn 

the difference in years makes a difference in the valuation of the farms, 
there is a tendency toward corresponding changes In income. 
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^ This table is reprinted from Farmers’ Bulletin 1385, “ Buying a Farm in an Undeveloped Region.” 2 These farms yield less than $600 annual income, 
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In a sense, the deduction of a fixed amount of income for family 
living places some of the low-valued farms at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with high-valued farms. Tliis is shown by comparing the 
Illinois farms averaging $51,091 with the South Carolina farms 
averaging $5,529. In the first ease, $600 is less than one-fifth of the 
total farm income, while in the second case $600 a year is really 
more than the average farm can afford, being larger than the average 
farm income. 

In none of the survey areas, except the Pennsylvania area, is it 
possible, on the average, to employ $600 for living expense and to 
pay for the farm in 10 years without a much larger initial payment 
than usually is possible. Farmers in the two Georgia areas could 
probably pay out in 10 years by initial payments of approximately 
50 per cent, if the interest on indebtedness Avere, say, 6 per cent in- 
stead of aj^proximately 9 per cent. 

In the Illinois areas an initial payment amounting to only a third 
of the purchase price would be required in order to pay out in 20 
years, but even so, the initial payment is very large, amounting to 
$21,542. On the other hand, in the Nebraska area, an initial pay- 
ment of more than 50 per cent would be required (partly due to the 
someAvhat higher interest rate), but because of the loAver price of 
the real estate the initial payment would amount to only $14,931. 
Various other surveys in the "noi-thern nortions of the Middle West 
indicate that, on the average, farms could be paid for in 20 years by 
making initial payments varying from 35 to 60 per cent of the pur- 
chase price and in amounts varying from $7,000 to $15,000. In some 
portions of the South and West employment of the lower rates made 
possible by the land banks of the Federal farm loan system should 
make a more favorable showing. 

It is true that the above figures assume a deduction of only $600 
for family expenses, but in practically all of the cases tliis would be 
in addition to the living furnished by the farm. Furthermore, the 
value of labor of members of the farm family other than the oper- 
ator Avas deducted as an expense in arriving at farm income. This 
amount would be available either to increase the allowance for 


family living or to augment accumulations. . 

It must be noted also that the figures given m Table 6 are 
averages. Undoubtedly many farmers, more efficient than the aver- 
age, were capable of paying for a farm more rapidly than the rate 
shown in the table. Others below the average m efficiency probably 
were unable to make more than living expenses. 

The figures in Table 6 may arouse either optimism or pessimism 
according to tlie point of view. On the one hand, it may he a good 
showing that in most of the districts Purveyed it is possible to accu- 
mulate from two-fifths to four-fifths of th^e valuation of a farm 
within a period of 20 years, provided one ha.s the remaining frac- 
tion of the purchase price to deposit as an initial payinent. But it 
should be noted that for the man who starts ^^«Ite^he 

is also to be added the long period 

initial navment* and the rate of accumulation in this period is neces- 
sSliiy S So^r than it is .(ter the initi.l payment him been 

and moat difflcult step in the lanji tenure hw 

been that^from tenant to mortgaged owner (fig. 59). After two 
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OWNERSHIP OP CAPITAL OF FARMS CLASSIFIED BY TENURE, TWO 
IOWA COUNTIES, 1918. 


183 WARREN county FARMERS 


209 TAMA COUNTY FARMERS 



SHARE TENANTS 


CASH TENANTS 


PART OWNERS 
IN DEBT 

FWRT OWNERS 
OUT OF DEBT 

FULL OWNERS 
IN DEBT 


FULL OWNERS 
OUT OF DEBT 


TMOUSANOS or DOLLARS 
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I TARM CAPITAL OWtJLD BV THC FARMER 


FARM CARTAL RlNTCD OR BORROWED 


Fk;. 59. — In both counties there is an increase in the average amount of 
operator's (‘(jiiity In 1‘arni capital In each successive stage of the tenure 
iadder with the exception that tin* eqnity of full owners in dei)t is no 
ijjrger than that of part owners ont of debt. The large difference between 
tin; average equity ot tenants and that of owner farmers suggests the magni- 
tude of the problem of accumulation of wealth prior to the attainment of 
farm ownership. Statistics are from a survey in ItHS made by United States 
I>epartmcnt of Agriculture (Ofheo of Farm Management ami Farm Eco- 
nomics) cooperating with the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 


decades or more of rising prices of farm products and real estate 
it is not surprising, however, that in 1920 many farmers were owners 
of fjirms which they had purchased under encumbrance (figs. 60 and 
61). Let us assume that tenants earn the average farm incomes 
shown in Table 6 and start without capital, but agree to pay rentals 
at the same rates as the mortgage rates of interests shown in Table 



Fio. 00.— In 1920 about 40 per cent of the farms of full owners reporting were 
mortgaged. The mortgage indebtedness averaged or 29.1 per cent 

of the average valuation of these mortgaged farims. Mortgage indebtedness 
may be an indication either of adversity or of activity in climbing to owner- 
ship, in improving farm real estate, and in acquiring more efllclent forms of 
operating: capital. The greatest percentages in 1920 are found In newer 
sections or in sections where the valuation of farm real estate had increased 
rapidly. 
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6 for the respective districts. How long a period would be required 
to accumulate the initial payment necessary to make it possible to 
pay for the remainder of the farm capital in 20 years ? An analysis 
of the figures shows that in only one district, the Pennsylvania 
area, would it have been possible under these assumptions to accu- 
mulate anything at all. In all the other districts there would bo 
deficits averaging from $13 to $1,132 per annum, after deducting 
the mortgage rate of interest on the total farm capital and $000 

E er year for family living. In five of the districts the deficit would 
e more than $600; in the others, less, indicating the possibility in 
the latter districts of making something toward family living after 
deducting interest on the farm capital, but not deducting as inuch as 
$600 per year. 

It may be alleged that tenants do not have to pay lental rates as 
high as the prevailing rates on mortgage indebtedness. This is true 



Firj. Cil.— In 1020 about lialf of all part ownors roportiiiK wore* oporatiiiK 
farms of which the parts owncMl by thorn w'oro inort^^aKi'd. No Inloiinatimi 
is available in the census ns to the mortgages on the rented portion of such 
farms or concerning mortgages on farms operati*d l).v tenanls. A comi»Mrison 
of the ab<»\o map with Figure (»1 sliows that the n'glons where mortgages art* 
most prevaient are much the same for part-owner farms as for farms oper- 
ated by full owners. 

of cash rentals in some of the regions. Figure 41 indicates that in 
most of the North Central districts the ratios of cash renhs to real 
estate valuations average only about half or less than half the mort- 
gage rates shown for the same districts in Table 6. Although the 
figures on average cash rents are not available for the pivcisc areas 
covered in the above surveys, average cash rents in the North Atlantic 
States, the South, and the Western States do not appear to be much, 
if any, lower than the mortgage rates shown for the corresponding 
districts. Furthermore, it is probable that even in the Corn Belt 
average ratios of share rents to real estate valuations arc at least 
as hi^ as the mortgage rates of interest shown in the table. ^ 

The above facts seem to point to the following conclusions. If 
tenants are to accumulate enough to make the initial payment on a 
farm under the conditions shown in Table 6, they must do so by one 
or more of the following means: (1) Make their farms earn higher 
incomes than the averages shown in Table 6; (2) obtain the use of 
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the farm real estate at rental rates lower than the mortgage rates of 
interest prevailing in the respective regions; (3) own part or all of 
their operating capital when they become tenants — a condition char- 
acteristic of the majority of tenants; (4) live on less tlian $(i00 per 
year in addition to what the farm supplies in kind;^*’ (5) reduce the 
expenses of production below those given in Table 6 by employing 
the labor of membei*s of the family without wages. This last is a 
possibility of considerable importance, for, as noled, the farm in- 
comes shown in the table Avere calculated by deducting an estimated 
wage for the unpaid labor of the farm family (not including that of 
the operator) as an expense of production. Studies of the labor 
contributed by members of the families show that over a series of 
years such labor had an average annual valuation of $211 on a group 
of GO Wisconsin farms. This is 21 per cent of the expenses on these 
farms. On a group of 25 Ohio farms the average was $96, or 20 
per cent of all expenses, and on a group of 100 Indiana farms it was 
$81, or 9 per cent of all expenses. 

That by some of the above means tenants in large numbers have 
succeeded without gratuitous assistance in accumulating the neces- 
sary funds for making the initial payments requii'ed lor the pur- 
chase of farms is shoAvn abundantly by the statistics as to progress 
on the agricultural ladder. On the other hand, the analysis of the 
income figures have demonstrated that under average conditions the 
process has b(‘come one of no small difliculty in many parts of the 
United States. In fact, there is reason to believe that increase in 
the valuation of land has been a large factor in enabling purchasers 
of farms to refund or repay the indebtedness incurred, even though 
it niay have tended to discourage many from attempting to buy and 
to increase the difficulty of the purchaser in the early stages of 
repayment. 

Summary of Classes of Tenants in the United States. 

The preceding discussion has indicated that the farm tenants of 
the United States include a number of quite different classes: 

1. Persons who are statistically classed as tenants, but who gener- 
ally are not tenants at all in law and who from an economic point of 
view are probably more logically considered as laborers than as 
tenants. This class (croppers) comprised in 1920 nearly 23 per cent 
of all so-called tenants. 

2. A large group of farmers, including probably the majority of 
the croppers, who may never rise to ownership largely because of 
personal limitations, such as lack of adequate education and training, 
thriftlessness, inertia, instability, and unwillingness to assume risks. 

3. A large group for whom tenancy is either an initial or an inter- 
mediate step toward ownership. 

4. A smaller group who, having become operating owners, have 
reverted to tenancy through inability to maintain the position of 
owners. 

5. A comparatively small group, who, although financially able to 
purchase farms, prefer to be tenants either because of certain tem- 


“ It should be noted that most at the surveys do not reflect the decrease in. the value of 
the dollar which resulted from the World War. Probably, the $000 represented a larger 
amount of purchasing power at the time the surveys were taken, than it would represent 
at present. 
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porary circumstances mentioned above or because they prefer other 
forms of investment for their capital. 

Relation of Types of Tenure to Efficiency in Farm Operations. 

In considering the financial problem whicli confronts the tenant 
farmer in accumulating the means of paying for a farm, it was as- 
sumed for illustrative purposes that, on a given class of farms, 
tenants could earn, on the average, as large a farm income, that is, 
income from both the owned and rented capital as owner farmers 
earn on the corresponding capital. This raises a question on which 
a certain amount of information is available. At the outset we are 
confronted by the fact that in certain parts of the country the kinds 
of farms operated by the various tenure classes differ considerably. 

Differences in Acreage. 

First, there are differences in size of farms operated by tenants 
as compa’*ed with owners (fig, 62). In the South, the average size 


AVERAGE IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED ACREAGE OP FARMS. OWNERS. 
PART OWNERS. AND TENANTS; THE SOUTH COMPARED WITH THE 
NORTH AND WEST. CENSUS OF 1920. 
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Fig. 62. — The larpcr average acreage both, of Improved and of unimprov<‘d land 
operated by owners In the South us compared with tenants is partly due to 
the practice of counting as farms the various subdivisions of plantations 
worked by croppers and partly to the continuance In the South of large 
farms and plantations worked by hired laborers. In the North and West 
the larger acreage, both total and improved, operated by tenants and part 
owners is owing partly to the fact that they need less capital to Increase the 
acreage farmed than do full owners and partly to the fact that the larger 
farms provide the larger Incomes. The unusually large average size of part- 
owner farms Is also due partly to the prevalence of such farms in subhiirald 
regions and other regions where the average size of all classes of farms is 
larger than for the country as a whole. 


of tenant farms is much smaller than that of owner farms, while 
the opposite condition generally prevails in the North and West. 
The census of 1920 showed that in 20 States the average size of 
tenant farms was less than that of farms operated by full owners. 
Fifteen of these were Southern States, three were in New England, 
and the other two were Missouri and Utah. On the basis of the 
average improved acrea^ per farm the tenant farms were smaller 
only in the South and in Main§. 
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The average size of so-called tenant farms in the South is to be 
traced in part to the anomalous statistical results occasioned by the 
plantation system. Thus, if a Southern planter operates a thousand 
acres by wage labor — and there are many such large units in the 
South — the entire area is counted a single farm; but if the planter 
operates the same tlunisand acres by means of JIO croppers, even 
though he controls and directs the management of the whole as 
before, the entire unit is counted as 30 farms. If the assumed 
plantation is c()mposed of 400 acres of crop land and 600 acres in 
timber or suitable only for grazing or crops other than cotton, the 
planter is likely to let only the cotton land to croppers and tenants, 
retaining the remainder under direct operation. In short, the great 
contrast between North and South in size of farms operated by 
owners and tenants is owing in large part to the practice of counting 
as separate farms small tracts of crop land which are integral parts 
of large cotton plantations or toba(*co farms. 

In the North the tendency for tenant farms and those operated 
by part owners to be larger, on the average, than those of owning 
operators reflects several factors. In the first place, a larger pro- 
portion of owner farmers are old men who are p'adually retiring 
from farming and reducing the size of their holdings or selling out 
and buying smaller farms. Also, many owners have been prevented, 
from lack of capital or through inertia, from acquiring by purchase 
holdings as large as they could operate effectively. On the other 
hand, the fact that a man rents additional land shows that he is 
attempting to exj)and his holding to a moi’e efficient size, and in 
renting land both tenants and part owners are less hampered by 
lack of capital in expanding their holdings than are owner farmers. 

Figure 02 also indicates the tendency, characteristic of all but 3 
of the 48 States, for tenant farms to contain a larger proportion of 
improved land than those of other classes of operators. This re- 
flects the fact that a combination of circumstances causes tenancy to 
predominate in sections of the country where a large proportion of 
the land is adapted to crop production. However, in a number of 
good farming regions of the North, as shown by lo(‘al surveys, the 
difference between tenants and owner farmers in this regard is not 
important. 

Differences in Importance of Livestock. 

Livestock is a smaller factor in the organization of tenant farms 
than in that of farms operated by ownei's. This difference is the 
occasion for a great deal of the concern with which tenancy is viewed 
in this country. In 1020 for the United States as a whole the valua- 
tion of livestock on tenant farms per acre of improved land was only 
70 per cent of the corresponding figure for farms operated by owners, 
while the valuation of livestock on tenant farms per $100 worth 
of farm real estate was only 74 per cent of the corresponding figure 
for owner farms. Viewing the matter by States the same tendencies 
generally prevail. The valuation of livestock per acre of improved 
land was notably greater for tenant farms only in some of the New 
England States where tenant farms are but a small proportion of the 
total number. However, in several of the Middle Atlantic States, 
and in Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the two classes 
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are nearly equal in the valuation of livestock per acre of improved 
land. In most of the other Northern States east of the Rocky 
Mountains the valuation of livestock per acre of improved land on 
tenant farms ranges from 80 to 90 per (*ent of the corres})onding 
figure for (he farms of operating owners. In some of the Southern 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL FARM INVESTMENT IN LIVESTOCK OTHER 
WORK STOCK. OWNER FARMERS COMPARED WITH TENANTS; 
FARM SURVEY AREAS. 
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r'lG. 64. — The relative place occupied by dairy cattle and meat animals is not 
always smaller in the case of farms operated by tenants than for farms 
operated by owners in the same localities. Moreover, tenants In some 
localities employ such livestock much more extensively than do owner 
farmers in other localities. The results shown are for a single year in each 
survey. 
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States and the western raii^e States the valuation of all livestock 
per acre on tenant farms is less than on farms operated by ownei's 
(tig. G3). When work animals are dediicied, tlie tendency in some 
States for the valuation of livestock ])er acre to be greater on tenant 
farms than on farms operated by owners is less evident. Results of 
a number of surveys also show that in some of the districts surveyed 
the ])roportion of totjil farm capital invested in livest()(*k otlier than 
work animals is larger for the tenant farms, or at least for certain 
classes ol tenant farms than for farms operated by owners (fig. (*>1). 

The statistics by States reflect the disproportionate distribution 
of owners and tenants in pajts of the country where livestock are 
numerous in proptjrtion to the acreage of iiliproved land. Tims, 
tenants aie a comparatively small ])ercentage of farm operators in 
the great range areas of tlie West, in the pasture lands of the Ap- 
palachian and Ozark regions, and in the dairy regions of Ts^ew Eng- 
land, New York, and Taike States. The predominance of farming 
by owners in regions of livestock ])roduction tends to weight the 
average valuation of live stock per acre of improved land unduly in 
favor of this class of farms. When the two tenure classes aie com- 
l)ared in regions where livestock husbandry j)revails, as, for instan(*e, 
in the dairy States, the disparity indicated above is not. lUHTSsaialy 
shown. In the South, so-called tenant farming is fre(|uently an ar- 
rangement by which a j)lantation o])erator employs croppers to work 
the crop land under the planter's direction, while lie maintains the 
livestock by employing wage laborers. Tn short, the fa(*t that men 
rent land instead of owning it is not in itself a fundam(*ntal reason 
why they can not engage extensively in livestock husbandry. Tn Eng- 
land, for instance, a counti’y where livestock is a large factor in farm 
economy, nearly 00 per cent of the farnis are operated by tenants. 

Differences in Diversification of Crops. 

It is frequently assumed that tenant farming re,sults in less diversi- 
fication of crops than does farming by owners. Averages for the 
United States as a whole or for particular sections apfiear to sus- 
tain such a conclusion. However, this is largely due to the facX that 
tenant farms predominate in regions where the so-called one-crop 
system of farming prevails and to the tendency on Southei*n planta- 
tions to work the cotton or t()bacco land by means of c.royipers and 
tenants. In the general farming regions of the North local surveys 
do not indicate that tenant farmers uniformly practice less crop 
diversification than is practiced by owner farmers in the same locali- 
ties (fig. 05). 

Differences in Yields per Acre. 

The comparative efficiency of tenants and owners may be partly 
reflected in yield per acre of crop land. It is clear that general 
comparisons for large statistical units such as States may result jn 
misleading conclusions for the reason already mentioned, namely, 
the unequal distribution of the t^mants and owner’s on land of dif- 
ferent character and quality. Even for local surveys it is not always 
clear that the two classes of farmers occupy farm land of the same 
average quality. However, comparisons of yield per acre for a 
number of surveys do not point to definite conclusions. In some 
surveys tenant farms show a higher average yield, while in other 
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surveys the advantage is with owner fanners (fig. Gfi). In short, it 
appears that the question wlietlier tenants or owner farmers are the 

CROP DIVERSITY AS INDICATED BY PERCENTAGE OP CROP LAND IN 
DIFFERENT CROPS, OWNERS COMPARED WITH TENANTS; FIVE FARM 
SURVEY AREAS. 

FARMS 

PFNNSVI \/ANI A. numbch pc rccnt age or crop land 

(Chester Co., /Sf 2) 1 0 20 60 80 100 
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IL 


T I I ^ r 


OWNERS, Full 378 

TENANTS, Cash. S3 

TENANTS, StochShare 7/ 

IOWA (Blockhai^k 
Tama and Grundy CoS., IBI8) 

OWNERS, Full 83 

OWNERS, Part. 29 

TENANTS, Cash 75 

TENANTS, Share IS 


. IDAHO &WASH, 

(Palouse AreaJ3l9) 

OWNERS, Full. 103 






I I 


I 


I I 

77 ?- 777 \ 


mmmsssmmissst 


mmsmmmvaA 




so. CARO LINA . 

(Anderson Co., 191 


OWNERS, 


Without 

croppers- 


TENANTS, Cash 12 

i 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 


TENANTS, Share 58 

till 

1 1 1 1 




.27 


OWNERS, crSppers 36 

TENANTS, Cash.. 2! 

TENANTS, Share 7 


TEXAS , 

(EJhs Co., 191^) 

OWNCFtS.^f^^rs 37 

OWNERS. 'Uppers - • 


TCNAN TS. Share 2« 

TENANTS. Share-Cash /S 

HI CORN 



SMALL GRAJNS 


Pig. 65.— In tlie Pennsylvania and Iowa surveys no important differences are 
shown in crop selection as between tenants and owner farmers, except that 
cash tenants place a little more emphasis on corn than do other classes of 
operators. In the three regions characterised by the one-crop system — that 
is, wh^t in the Paloiv^ area and cotton in the two Southern areas — there 
is slightly more concentration by tenants on the principal money crop. In 
the South this frequently represents a delibomte division of enterprises on 
plantations operated as units, the croppers and tenants being employed in 
the production of cotton, while the plantation operator carries on by hired 
labor such crop diversification, as well as livestock production, as he con- 
siders economically desirable from the standpoint of the plantation as a 
whole. The results shown are only for a single year In each survey 
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more efficient as measured by crop production per acre can not be 
conclusively answered except with reference to the particular locality 
under consideration. 

YIETJ) PEK ACRE OF CORN. OATS. HAY. AND COTTON. OWNER FARMERS 
COMPARED WITH TENANTS; FIVE FARM SURVEY AREAS. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

(Chester Co . /S/2) | 

OWNERS. Full 378 

TENANTS. Cash S3 

TENANTS, Stock Share 7 / 

IOWA ( Blackhawk. 

Tama and Grundy Cos. 19/ 8) 
OWNERS. 83 

TENANTS. Cash 7S 

TENANTS. Share. /S 


„ YIELD PER ACRE 

BUSHELS OE CORN BUSHELS OF OATS T 

0 20 AO 60 0 20 AO 0 

rrrr rmrr rnTiL 


TENANTS, Share-Cash 7 

GEORGIA 

(Sumter Co . 1918) 

OWNERS. White 280 

OWNERS. Colored ^8 

STANDING 

STANDING Colored /GO 

RENTERS 


I I I I 


SO. CAROLINA 

(Anderson Co.. 19/^) 
OWNERS With mye Rands... 63 

OWNERS Croppers.... 36 

TENANTS. Cash. -2/ 


I I I I 


(Ellis Co.. 191^) Imh ■ 

OWNERS. Without Crr:ppers...3 7 HH W 

OWNERS. With Croppers....-../ 6 P| Q 

TENANTS. Share IM H 

TENANTS. Share-Cash. /& BfuSL LL li 

fig. 00.-Thl8 graph shows Bangor of p-no™^ wlthln^'tho’' same'‘1oc.u“ 

land in a State or „fton lease a dispropoiilonately large 

alone mlght^Indlcate, In local showing higher 

amount of the more P‘^o'l"i*'«j.|?"nV<Hif Is afforded that the tenants them- 
averago yields than owners little pnK.t w ^"o 
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Differences in Farm Income. 

The relative efficiency of the several classes of farmers may also 
be compared in terms of ability to make the farm yield farm income, 
that is, net income for the business as a whole without reference to 
its distribution in the form of rent and interest, among the several 
classes wlio furnish the farm c*a])ital or in the form of Avages for 
the farmer’s time. In oi-der to allow for possible differences in the 
size of the business as between the sevt»ral classes, faim income is 
expressed as a percentage of farm capital (fig. 67). The results of 
the surveys shown in this graph, as Avell as the results of other sur- 
veys, indicate that in the northem areas tenants are not notably 
inferior to owner farmers in tlieir ability to make their farms yield 
farm income, and in a number of surveys are shown to be slightly 
superior. In the soutliern surveys tenants earned larger average 
farm incomes than did owner farmei^s employing croppers, and share 
or share-cash tenants earned farm incomes approximately ecpial to 
or exceeding those of owner farmers operating without croppers. 

In general, the available statistics indicate that efficiency is less a 
matter of the class of tenure than it is of the personal (pialities of 
the farmer, the character of the land, and the adequacy of farm 
equipment and operating capital. 

Interrelation of Form of Tenure With Progress in Accumula- 
tion, Education, and Standard of Living. 

Various local tenure surveys have supplied a steadily increasing 
body of statistics which show contrasts in the educational advan- 
tages, and standard of living of tenants as compared with owner 
farmers. 

Comparative Educational Advantages. 

The interdependence of success in accumulating wealth with the 
educational advantages of various classes of farm operators and 
their childi’cn is shown in Table 7. 


Taulk 7 . — The relatio}\ of education to tenure and abilitj^ to accumulate v'calth 
from raniiiif/s, 1,066 farm operators and their fatuities, in Texas, Tennessee, 
an (I Kentucky, 19 19- 1920 \ 


Kai ruors classified iiy tenure and by 
rank as aceurnulators of wealth. 2 

Average grade in 
school attained by 
farmers. 

Average grade in 
school attainetl by 
wives of farmers. 

Average grade in 
school attained by 
children above 21 
years. 

NuinlH'r. 

Average 

grade. 

Number. 

Average 

grade. 

Number. 

Average 

grade. 

('roppeis- 







Poorist - 

70 

3.3 

63 

4. 2 

79 

5.6 

Medium.. 

76 

3. 6 

75 

4.9 

40 

4.1 

Bc'st... 

76 

4.6 

68 

6.2 

18 

4.3 

Tenants: 







Poorest. 

132 

5.0 

126 

6. 6 

79 

6.7 

Medium 

128 

5.0 

122 

6.4 

77 

7.1 

Best 

132 

6.2 

120 

7. 1 

41 

&1 

Owners: 







Poorest 

151 

5.7 

137 

6.4 

178 

7.9 

Me<lium 

1 152 

6. 3 

143 

7.0 

170 

8.3 

Best 

149 

7.4 

139 

8.0 

no 

10.7 


» The survey in Texas was made in a number of Blaek Prairie rounties. See United States Department 
(rf Agriculture Bulletin 1068. The surveys in middle and west Tennessee and the bluegrass district of Ken- 
tucky were made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of Land Economics, in cooperation 
with the Experiment Statiems of the respective States. 

» This distinction is based on the average annual wealth saved, after excluding wealth received from 
Inheritance, gift, and marriage, and wealth soctired by net increases in the valuation oiland which had 
been owned by operators. The average annual accumulation for each farmer was also divided by the 
avori^lb index numbe” of prices for the years during which the saving was made, thus partly , atlcas^lim- 
inating the effects of changes in ijurchasing power of the dollar as affecting accumulations made at different 
periods of time. 
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Kach class of owner farmers had attained a higher grade in 
school than the corresponding class of tenants, and each class of 
tenants had attained a higher grade tlian the corresponding class 

RATIO OF FARM INCOME TO TOTAL FARM CAPITAL AND PERCENTAGE 
LANDLORDS RECEIVED ON THEIR RENTED PROPERTY; FIVE FARM 
SURVEY AREAS. 



numrer 
OF FARMS 

PENNSYLVANIA 

(Chester Co., /9f 2) 

1 ^ 

OWNERS, Fa /t 

376 1 

TENANTS, Cash 

53 1 

TENANTS,5tock-Shoro7 / 1 


1 0 WA (Blockhawk, 
Toman. Grunck^ Cos.,1918) 


OWNERS.Fut! 

63 

OWNERS, Part 

29 

TENANTS, Cash 

7S 

TENANTS, Share-Cash 

/S 

TEN ANTS, Shore 

7 

IDAHO& WASH. 
(Pa /o use Area, /S/S) 


OWN EPS, Full 

103 

OWNERS,Port 

53 

TENANTS, Cosh 

J2 

TENANTS, Share 

56 

S.CAROLINA 
(Anderson Co.,/91^) 


OWNERS Without 
(FULL) Croppers 

OWNERS With 

27 

36 

(FULu Croppers 

TENANTS, Cosh 

2J 

7ENANTS,Shore 

7 

TEXAS 
(EUls Co.,/ 9!^) 

OWNERS Without 
(FULL) Croppers 

OWNERS With 

37 

/6 

(FULU Croppers, 

TENANTS,Share 

2^ 

TUmnS,$hora-Caah Id 


PERCENTAGE FARM INCOME 
WAS OF TOTAL capital 

5 


PERCEmAGE LANDLORDS RECEIVED 
ON THEIR RENTED PROPERTY 



Fio. 67.— The percentage of cln^^ “in^'tSc 

measure of tl^ comparative effleioney fnrm caoital for the varl- 

oSr classM^of tenaSts'a?e“§lgher ^thM for full owners, but somewhat less 

“sults.‘orcours^erare oSly f” r a single year, and therefore are not com 
elusive. 
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of croppci’S. Within each tenure class the average school grade 
reached was found to be directly related to efficiency in accumulation, 
the best accumulators having previously attained the highest grade; 
the medium accumulators the next higliest ; and the poorest accumu- 
latoi*s the lowest. However, progress in accumulation may be due 
in part to the superior educational advantages, and in part to the 
greater facility of accumulation made possible by gratuitous receipt 
of wealth. Moreover, the results shown may reflect io some extent 
a selective process which causes the more intelligent to profit by the 
opportunity for education afforded by progix'ss in accumulation, 
while the latter is in a simse a result of superior intelligence. The 
school advantages of the wives of the various members of the groups 
paralleled those of the husbands. Moreover, for each accumulator 
group, the children over 21 j^ears of age of owner farmers had at- 
tained a higher grade in scliool than was the case for the correspond- 
ing group of tenants, and the children of 21 years of age and over 
Indonging to tenant families had enjoyed greater school advantages 
than the corresponding group of croppers. One hopeful indication 
is the fact that the childien, except those of the best and medium 
croppers, had attained a higher average grade in school than tlieir 
])a rents. 

The comparative educational advantages of various classes of farm 
operators and of their children are shown from a somewhat different 
point of view for both southern and other ar(‘as in Table 8. 


Taih K K -- Percrnt a (fe of farm( r.s and farmers' children, (\rchidino children still 
In school^ who reported hi(jh school or college education^ 1919 




Owners, 

Tenants. 

Crop- 

l>ers. 

Hired 

men. 

Man- 

agers. 


Total. 

Full. 

Part. 1 

1 

Il(v 

latod. 

1 Unre- 
lated. 

Fjiriners: 

Southern arciis (fi) 

13. 0 

20. 0 

13. y 

27. 8 

y. 5 

11. 1 

4.6 

50.0 

Other are.'is (y) . 

T2. 8 

2a 2 

34, 6 

37. 0 

14. 8 


31.3 

5.6 

33.3 

92.3 

Fanners' cliildreii who had left school. 
South(*rii arejis (TO,. 

2.'). 6 

40.8 

31. 8 

43. 3 

19. 5 

10.0 

Other areas (y)... 

47. 0 

48. 5 

51.5 

35.7 

43, 7 

66.7 


Surveys in 3 areas (Georgia, Iowa, an<l Missouri) by Bureau of Agricultural Koonomics, Division of 
Farm Population; un<i in 11 areas (Californio, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin) by Inter-C^hureh World Movemant. 


As shown in Table 8, the proportion of farmers having high 
school or college education is IrJ per cent in the southern areas and 
2f‘l per cent in areas in the States of the North and West. In the 
southern areas a larger proportion of the full-owner farmers (20 
per cent) reported high school and college education than of the 
part-owner fanners ( 14 per cent) ; but in the other areas the reverse 
was the case, part owners reporting high school and college educa- 
tion more generally than did full owners (35 per cent, as compared 
with 20 per cent). In both the southern areas and the other areas 
a larger proportion of the tenants who were related to their land- 
lords reported high school and college education (28 and 37 per 
cent, respectively) than of tenants not so related (9 and 15 per cent, 
respectively). Croppers, found only in the southern areas, re- 
ported high school and college education in 11 per cent of the cases, 
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thereby exceeding the (‘orrosponding percenUigcs for liircd men in 
southern areas (4 per cent) but not for lured men in other areas 
{'M per cent). 

Excluding children still in school, the })r()portion of children hav- 
ing high school or college education is shown in Table 8 to be 26 
per cent in southern areas and 47 per cent in areas in the States of 
the North and West; or almost exactly twice as high in the case of 
each group of areas as shown for tlie farmers themselves. The 
proportion of childi'cn witli completed schooling who had high 
school and college education was above average in both groups of 
areas in the case of children of both full owners and part owners 
and children of related tenants in southern aivjus. The i)roporti()n 
in the case of unrelated tenants in areas in tlie North and Wesi 
(44 per exmt) was over twice the corresponding i)i‘opoi‘t ion (20 
per cent) in the case of unrelated tenants in southern areas, and 
exccedc<l the pi*oportions shown for hired men in both groups of 
areas (3J1 per cent in northern and western areas and 5.6 j)er exmt 
in southern areas). 


Magazines and Newspapers. 

Somewhat similar (‘ontrasts are revealed by statistics concerning 
periodicals and newspapers taken by various classes of farm opera- 
tors, as shown in '^I'able 0. The penxmtage foi* owner farmers is 
higher than for tenants in the case of every class of pei’iodicals. 
The differences are much greater in the southern than 'n the north- 
ern surveys. 

TAnr.K 0 . — Percentages of owner farmers and of tenant farmers taking rarions 
classes of periodicals; 10 surveys. 

WHITE OWNER FARMERS. 


[S<^‘ f*n<l of 1a!>lo for footoott^ 1 




rcrcontago of all farmers taking- 

- 

Survey and date.^ 

of farm- 
ers in 
survey. 

Dailies. 

Agricul- 

tural 

papers. 

Week- 

lie.s.'^ 

M nga- 

ZlllCS. 

Others. 

Southwestern Ohio, 1912 . . . - . - 

North Carolina, 1922 - 

Nebraska, 1920 

Texas, 1919 

Kentucky, 1919 

Madison County, Tenn., 1919 

273 

436 

406 

106 

122 

63 

87 

100 

3 94. 9 

40. 1 

84.0 

8 67.9 
91. 8 
74. 6 

57. 9 

45.6 

77.8 

.'ia 0 
61. 5 
69. 8 
57. 5 
66. 0 

3 13.2 

69.0 

38.9 

62. 1 
57. 4 
47. 6 
36.8 

72.0 

r < 27. 1 

\ « 1.3. 6 

4x. 1 
*21.7 
■' 18. 2 
r.3. 3 

41. 8 
38. 1 

42. 5 

1 8 14.3 

7 2.8 

I 73,2 

Montgomery (bounty, Tenn., 1920 

W illiamson County, Tenn., 1919 . . . - - . - 

70.0 

37. 0 


1 

Total or average - 

1, r.93 

70.8 

60.9 

1 

69.8 

43. 2 

5.7 

NEGRO OWNER FARMERS. 




North Carolina, 1922.. --- 

54 

1.9 

37.0 
69. 8 

31. 5 

5.6 

2.0 

» 3.7 

Virginia, 1921 

149 

* 16. 8 



Total or average. - 


12.8 

61. 1 

31.5 

3.0 

1 3.7 
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Table 1). — PerccMayes of owner farmers and of tenant farmer 8, etc . — Gontd. 
WHITE TENANT FARMERS. 


Survey and date. 


South we.stern Ohio, 1912 

North ('iirolina, 1922. 

Nebraska, 1920 

Texas, 1919 

Kentucky, 1919. . 

Montgonieiy (’ounfy, Te.nn., 1919 

Madison (-ounty, Tenn., 1920... 

Williamson County, Teim., 1919 

Total or average 


NEGRO TENANT FARMERS. 


North (’arolina, 1922 

227 

2.2 

1.3.7 

6.7 

3. 1 

Virgiuiii, 1921 

112 

<>2. 7 

36. 9 

11. 4 

1. 8 

Total or average 

339 

2.4 

21.3 

7.9 

2.7 


Number 
of farm- 
ers in 
survey. 

Percentage of all farmers taking- 

- 

Dallies. 

Agricul- 

tural 

paiHjrs. 

Week- 

lies. 

Maga- 

zines. 

Others. 

203 

»89.7 

42.8 

»4.9 

/ < 21. 7 

\ ® 4, 4 

) «11.8 

297 

10.1 

2.5.6 

16.2 

27.6 

7 1.3 

.384 

82.0 

72.7 

29.2 

/ M9. 8 
\ 1 

} ’2.1 

248 

8 62. 0 

40.3 

64.6 

42. 4 


Its 

84.2 

4.3.9 

33. 1 

12. 2 


77 

9. 1 

22. 1 

J8. 2 

18. 2 

, 

84 

17.9 

41.7 

17.9 

11.9 


52 

38.6 

40.2 

44.2 

17.3 


1,493 

6.6. I : 

46.7 

29.9 

28.8 

4.1 


‘Sources ns Tollows ; Soulhweslern Ohio, A Rural ffurrry in i^iouthira^trrn Ohio, De- 
partment of Churcli and Country Dife, Board of Home Missions of the I’n'shyterian 
<• liureli, 11)1. ‘1 ; North Ca 1 * 011101 , Eronowic amlRocial Oondifumu of North Carolimi l-'aruirr^t. 
State Board of A^^riculture in c<H>peratioii with riiit<*d Sl.ntcvi l><‘-i)Hrt merit of Aturiciilture, 
11)2.‘{; Nebraska, Dniversity of Nebraska A^rriciiltiiral Kxiierimi'iit Station in cooperation 
with Buix^au of Ajrricultural Economics. J^ivisions I>and Economics and Kami Kopulatioii, 
<lat;i unpiiblishofl in this form ; Kentucky, TennesstM', and Texa.s, same sound's as in Table 
7, footnote 1, data unpublished ; Vinrlnia, Bureau of Agricultural h>onomics. Division 
I^ind Economics, data unpublished. 

*Includintr rediirioiis maiyazines. 

® Report (Hi as “news” hence probably not all dailies, prolrably iiicludw local weeklie.s. 

* Women's magrazines. ® Stnnclard niajorazines. •* Cheap advertising. ^ Children’s papers 

** For the T<*xas and Virginia surv<\v, the total numl)er of operators reiHirting on othi'r 
jH^riodicals than daili(‘S varirnl with each, hence percentages here given arc not on basis of 
those roiKirting for dailies. 

Expenditures for Famity Living. 

Altlioiip^h amount of expenditure is not an adequate measure of 
slandai’d of living;, it furnishes a partial basis for comparison. Some 
statistics available from local surveys are summarized in Table 10. 


'rABLK 10 . — Averaye family livivy expenscH for white farm families in New 
York, Kentucky, Texas, and Tennessee, 1919--102J.' 


Survey and tenure. 

A ver- 
ago of 
total 
family 
living 
values. 

Per 
cent 
of all 
family 
living 
fur- 
nished 
by 

farm. 

Value 

of 

food. 

Per 
cent 
of all 
food 
values 
fur- 
nished 
by 

farm. 

Average amounts spent for 

- 

M iscf*l' 

1 ane- 
OUS. 

Cloth- 

ing. 

Health. 

Ad- 

vance- 

ment. 

Insur- 

ance. 

i 

Per- 

sonal 

items. 

New York, 1921: 











Tenant 

$2,098 

35 

$830 

47 

$293 

$102 

$327 

$46 

$25 

$466 

Owner 

1,983 

37 

778 

51 

273 

76 

318 

41 

23 

474 

Kentucky, 1919: 











(Topper 

1,290 

31 

666 

42 

230 

72 

27 

14 

10 

271 

Tenant 

1, 732 

38 

839 

58 

255 

87 

75 

37 

15 

424 

Owner 

2,003 

41 

840 

63 

284 

91 

156 

47 

14 

671 

Q'exas, 1919: 











Cropper 

1,111 

30 

563 

45 

24.3 

45 

24 

17 

22 

197 

Tenant 

1,332 1 

34 

631 

58 

364 

70 

37 

41 

21 

268 

Owner - 

1,809 

34 

750 

*64 

381 

69 

113 

48 

21 

427 

Tennessee, 1919- 











1920: 











(Topper 

691 

44 

341 

56 

98 

23 

15 

7 

7 

100 

Tenant 

890 

44 

436 

66 

174 

10 

56 

24 

14 

177 

Owner 

1,325 

40 

489 

70 

232 

68 

124 

42 

17 

353 


' The New York figures are from United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
1^14, h'amlly Livlng'in Farm Homes, in cooperation with the Cornell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. The figures for Texas, Tcnnes.see, and Kentucky are from the same 
sources as those in Table 7, footnote 1. 
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In the southern districts the total average living expenses of tenant 
families are considerably less than those of owners. In the New 
York surveys the expenses of tenants exceed those of owners by 
more tliaii $100 ])er year. In the New York and Kentucky surveys 
the proportion of the family living furnished by the farm’ is liigher 
for oAvner farmers than for tenants, and in the Texas survey the 
proportions are equal. Tlie proportions of the total expendituivs 
used for food and for clothing are somewhat greater for croppers 
and tenants than for owners, bul the actual expenditure is less, 
except in New Yoi’k. In the southern districts the propoitions de- 
Amted to advancement expenditures (books, magazines, Jimsic, educa- 
tion, social life, etc.) are much larger for owners than for ci()[)pers 
and tenants. The ])ropoitions deAmtexl to the j)ersona] expenditures 
of the operatoi’ (mainly tobac(‘o) arc much the same in Ncav York 
and Texas. 


Housing Conditions and Home Conveniences. 

As would be expected, housing facilities for tenants are generally 
less adequate than for owner farmers. Tlie average Auiluation of 
(lw(dlings of oAvner farmers in Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Nebraska Avas found to be nearly twice that foi* tenant s.^^^ 

Reports from s(*veral thousand OAvner farmers and tenants in 
A'^arious parts of the United States indicate that oAvners occtipy 
houses that are soineAvhat oldei* than those o(*cupied by tenants. 
Information on the state of repair of houses derived from surveys 
in three Southern States previously referred to, indicate that 09 
j)er cent of the houses occu])ied by oAvnei*s Avere in good repair, 22.6 
f)er cent in medium repair, and 8.4 per cent in poor repair; while 
of the tenant houses per cent Avere in good repair, 31.8 per 
cent in medium repair, and 30.7 per cent in poor rei)air. 

On the basis of averages from a considerable number of surveys 
(Table 11) it does not appear that overcrowding is, in general, a 
serious evil either for owners or for tenants. The average number 
of rooms for owner farmers was found to be 0.3 and for tenants 5.0. 
HoAA^ever, in certain parts of the areas surveyed as well as in other 
parts of the country, it is known that thci’c is not enough room in 
farm tenant houses. As shown in Table 11 small pei’centagcs of 
tenants, and from a fifth to a tenth of the owm*r farmers, enjoy the 
conveniences that are taken for gi'aiited even in the poorer class of 
city houses. 

Various surveys made between 1919 and 1921 show that in the 
North an average of about 70 per cent of the owner farmers and 
about two-thirds of the tenants had telephones. In the South con- 
ditions were more variable. In the Black Prairie of Texas and the 
bluegrass region of Kentucky about two-thirds of the owner farm- 
ers and from a third to two-fifths of the tenants had telephones. 
On the other hand, among white farmers of North Carolina only 14 
per cent of the owner farmers and less than 2 per cent of the tenants 
had telephones. Similarly Ioav percentages for tenants were ob- 


«For 971 owner farmers and 1,066 tenants. For sources of statistics for first three 
States, see Table 7, footnote 1. The Nebraska data are from sources dted in Table 9, 
footnote 1. 
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tained in surveys made in the tobacco and cotton-producing sections 
of Tennessee. Of 112 negro tenants included in a Virginia survey 
not 1 had a telephone. 


irith vatam eonvcniences^ 


Kinds of convcniencos. 


UunninK wator in honsos 

Bath roomt', 

Indoor toilets— 

Kloctric or Kas lighting sysU*nis_. 

Tentral beating systems 

Refrigerators 

Oil stove.s for eooking 

Vacuum cleaners 


tenants 

provided 

2,871 

1,973 

owner 

tenant 

farmers. 

farmers. 

19.6 

7.4 

18.0 

5.7 

12.9 

4.4 

17.7 

H.0 

8. 1 

4. 1 

20.7 

6.7 

41.9 

28.8 

11.7 

6.7 


^ Surveys in Tennpis.see, North Carolina, Nebraska, Iowa, and various local studies made under the 
auspices of the Inter-Church World Movement. (Citations given under Table 8.) 'J'hc bases of the per- 
centages aro not the same for all the items, us not tUl of the persons surveyed reported on every item. 


The various contrasts in educational advantages and standard 
of living that liave been considered above aiipear generally, though 
not invariably, unfavorable to tenants. However, such contrai?ts 
can not be adequately explained as due merely to difference in form 
of ttmnre. If ttuiauts as a class are characterized by less literacy, 
are less adequately boused, read fewer books and magazines, have 
poorer sanitary facilities, and enjoy fewer bousebold conveniences, 
as compared with owner farmers in a given region, it is not merely 
because they are tenants. 

Generally, the disabilities and disadvantages which, on the average, 
characterize the class of tenants to a greater extent than the owner 
farmers grow out of the fact that tenants as a class are financially 
less advanced than owner farmers, partly because they include a 
large pereeiitage of young men who will ultimately acquire more ade- 
(piate financial resource's, partly because a smaller proportion of 
tenants have benefited by receipt of wealth through inheritance, gift, 
or marriage, and partly because in the processes of economic and 
social selection the group contains a larger proportion of those who 
through various forms of personal inadequacy or misfortune, either 
fail to rise into ownership or to maintain their position as owners. 

Principal Kinds of Con tracts Between Landlords and Tenants. 

Up to this iioint we have generally spoken of tenancy as if it were 
a uniform system of land tenure. As a matter of fact, there are 
a niimlMU* of kinds of tenancy involving numerous differences in 
detail. 

Relative Statistical Prevalence of Different Kinds of Tenant Contracts. 

For statistical purposes the different types of tenancy are divided 
into two great groups, share tenancy and cash tenancy. However, a 
number or statistical subgroups have come to be distinguished, which. 
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Fig. 69. — Cash tenancy is the system second In importance in New York, mnch of Pennsylvania, and in most portions of the North 
Central States, where it Is not first in importance (see 69). In parts of Illinois. Iowa, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas 
share-cash renting either predominates or is second in importance. In the Rocky Mountain and Pacific States cash renting is 
second where it is not first, and is relatively an Important system in this part of the country. In the South cropper forms, where 
not first are generally second in number. 
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to designate them by the terms applied to the persons renting, include 
share-cash tenants, standing rentei-s, and croj)pers (figs. 68 and 69). 

In 1920, three-fourths of Ihe farm tenants (78.6 per cent of all 
and 75.5 per cent of those of known status) worked their land on 
shares, including share-wish tenants and croiipers (tig. 70). Though 
outnumbered by share tenants in each census report from 1880 to 
1920, the proportion of casli tenants increased from 1880 to 19t)t). 
Since 1900 the proportion has decreaseil.^' 

In some of oiii' Stati's there are considerable numbers of tenants 
who pay as rent a stated amount of farm commodities, usually 
cotton. The payment of standing rent, to use the census term, is 
especially prevalent in (Georgia and South Carolina, largely because 
all classes of share tenants in those Stab's are legally held to be 



Fio. 70. — Only in five New England States and in Iowa, Oaliforniji, and 
Nevada an* Hharo tenants (including croppers) less than half of all tenants. 
In many Statt's they are oyer three fourths of all tenants, and they are 
also slightly over three-fourths for the Nation as a whole. 


laborers and are not accorded the legal rights of tenants; hut in 
none of the other States are standing renters as important relatively 
as cash tenants paying a money rent. 

Farms rented partly on shares and partly for cash (share-casli) 
comprise one of the important subclasses included statistically under 
share tenancy, and are most prevalent in parts of the North Central 
States. Where cash rent is paid on farms partly rented on shares, 
the acreage leased for monej rent is usually pasture and hay land, 
the sharing basis being applied generally to the grain land. 

Sharing by croppers is sufficiently different from other types of 
sharing to justify special consideration. As pointed out previously, 
croppers are oruinarily (juite destitute of capital, owning nei^cr 
land, buildings, work animals, nor farming tools, and must lie 
nished with these requisites and usually with subsistence for the 


" Although 37.1 per cent were reported in the group ihat\^t^la 

the un^)eciticd were such a proportion of the whole. (4.8 per cent In /'y'O 'njit it 18 
unsafe to Varthit more than a third of the tenants were on a cash haKis In 1000. 
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family during the months preceding harvest.^^ The majority of 
croppers work under the close supervision of the plantation operators. 
Furnishing only human labor and sometimes a share of the fertilizer 
and seed, thej commonly i-eceive half of the cotton or tobacco, but 
in some districts the share is only one-third. 

Conditions Influencing the Kind of Tenant Contract Employed. 

Tlie form of the tenant contract is determined largely by the 
ability or willingness of tlie respective parties to supply capital, 
provide supervision, or assume risks. When tenants are able to pay 
cash in advance or can be trusted for subsequent payment of cash, 
landlords are more likely to be willing to rent for cash than when 
the opposite conditions prevail. When the element of i*isk is large 
and the tenant is inexperienced or incompetent as a manager, share 
renting is likel,y to prove to the interest of both parties, especially 
if the landlord is able to provide advice or supervision. This is 
particularly the case when the tenant has but little capital or credit. 
Under such conditions when crops are poor or prices low, the land- 
lord might be unable to collect a cash rent, but in favorable periods 
would find his rent limited to the stipulated amount. Under a share 
system the landlord’s risk wdth such a tenant is no greater in un- 
favorable periods than under a system of cash renting, but in favor- 
able periods he enjoys a share of the increased returns. Moreover, 
if the landlord is compelled to supply the more perishable forms of 
operating capital, such as machinery and livestock, he will usually 
find it necessary to maintain close supervision and control. If this 
is the case he is not likely to be willing to accept a fixed cash rent. 
In general, landlords who rout on shares live near their farms and 
keep a watchful eye on the methods of farming and also on the 
amount and division of the crops. 

Other things equal, the relations of landlords to tenants may be 
classified by the relative amount of risk assumed by the respective 
parlies under tlie various classes of renting contracts. Viewing the 
matter from the standpoint of the landlord, cash renting involves 
the least amount of risk. In the North, the cash tenant usually has 
sufficient capital and credit so that the landlord does not ordinarily 
incur great risk of not receiving his rent, even in unfavorable years 
(fig. 71). In fact, in a number of States the landlord’s rent is le- 
gally protected by provision giving him a statutory lien on the crops. 
Similar rights are sometimes provided for in the case of livestock 
and other personal property. Somewhat greater risk for the land- 
lord is involved in standing rent, for, although the amount of the 
crop to be received is fixed in the agreement, he is subject to the 
variations in the price received for his part. In the ordinary crop- 
share lease, when the landlord supplies only the land and buildings 
but does not furnish any of the working capital, he is subject to the 
variations in yield and prices as reflected in the fractional share 
of the crop agreed upon as rent. In the case of the cropper arrange- 


«In a numbpr of Southern States they aro legally classified as laborers rather than as 
tenants and, therefore, are adjudged to have no rights of ownership in the Implements 
and work slock advanced for their use, nor in the crop itself until after division by the 
plantation operator. 
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merit, the hindlord’s I'isk is very much greater, for, in addition to 
fui’nishing the real estate, he incurs heavy expenses for supplying 
and maintaining the operating equipment, furnishing part of the 
seed and fertilizer, and supervision. Indeed, the risk of the land- 
lord is scarcely less than if he were operating the fann Avith liired 
labor, for he must advance llie croppers their living while making 
the crop. 


Iteturns to Landlord in Diirerent Forms of Tenancy. 

Inasmuch as the risk and responsibility of the landlord vary so 
greatly under the different systems mentioned above, it is inevitable 
that the terms Avill be such noi-mally as to make the return coi’- 
respond more or less closely with the landlord's l islc and responsi- 
bility. Theoretically, the landlord should receive a higher percent- 
age of return in share renting than in cash renting, and a liigher 
percentage of return frojn cro})pers than for other forms of share 
tenancy. Local surveys generally contirni these conclusions (see the 
right-hand part of Figure 67). 

To some extent landlords supplj^ not only the use of the real 
estate hut also part or all of the opei'ating (*apital. As already 
noted, under the cropper system the landlord furnishes tlie working 
capital as well as the land, with occasional exceptions in the case of 
fertilizing and ginning expense. In the North tlie tenant, who may 
be a son or other relative of the landlord, may arrange to buy the 
operating equipment largely on credit from the landlord. In other 
cases, the tenant may agree to pay the landlord a correspondingly 
larger share, commonly two-thii’ds of the crop, for the use of operat- 
ing equipment as well as the real estate. There arc also systems of 
tenancy, especially prevalent where livestock husbandry is an im- 
portant element in the system of farming, which involve the land- 
lord in a large share of responsibility for operating capital, current 
expenses, and supervision. Vei*y frequently such arrangements, 
commonly known as ‘‘ stock share ” or “ crop and livestock share ” 
leases, provide for a half-and-half division of all receipts, and an 
equal division of all expenses, except for land and labor. 

To a considerable extent in the North, and to a large extent in 
the South, the landlord furnishes little, if any, capital, other than 
the real estate. Under these circumstances the share paid as rent 
is largely determined by custom in the community, but differs in 
accordance with the kind of crop which constitutes the principal 
basis of farming. Very intensive crops, like cotton and tobacco, 
for example, involve usually a smaller share rent than less intensive 
crops, such as corn and small grain. 

In regions where corn and small grain predominate as the prin- 
cipal basis of the farming system, it is customary in most districts 
for the tenant furnishing labor and work stock to pay from one- 
third to one-half of the grain. The share depends not only on such 
considerations as the location of the farm, the quality of the land, 
the character of the improvements, and the amount of pasture and 
hay land available, but also on the arrangements with respect to 
furnishing seed, threshing expense, binder twine, and other items. 
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If the landlord pays half of the threshing bill and contributes the 
seed it is not uncommon for him to receive half the grain. In some 
sections a rent share of two-fifths is custoinarv. AVhere land is poor 
or rainfall scanty, the landlord’s shai*e may be as little as one- fourth, 
if he does not furnish the seed grain. 

^ Although hay is one of the most important crops in the United 
States, it is commonly not a money crop in most of the important 
general- farming regions, Wliere other crops and liveslo(*k are the 
main sources of money income, especially in the region east of th(‘ 
Appalachians, the share tenant may not Ini reijuired to share the hay 
unless he sells it. As already noted, however, esj)ecially in tlie Corn 
r>elt, it is frequently customary to pay cash for the hay land whil(‘ 
sharing the grain crops. In sections where hay an important 
money crop, as in the irrigated districts of tlic W^est, a. share of the 
hay up to one-half or more may be paid as rent. 

In considerable areas of the Middle Atlantic States the farming 
system is extremely diversified, involving not (uily the ])roduction 
of grain and hay and the keeping of livestock, but also the raising 
of specialty crops such as Ix'ans, potatoes, tomatoes, sweet corn, peas, 
and considerable fruit, as well as dairy and poultry ])roducts. ?sV)t 
infrequently the renting contract is expressed in terms of a single 
frai'tional share of certain specified ci‘ops, such as half, but there is 
the utmost diversity in the contributions of landlord and tenant 
with regard to fertilizers, spraying materials, twine, threshing l)ills, 
the use of hay and pasture, the landlord’s reccupt of milk, eggs, 
vegetables, and many other items. 

In fact, various local studies have shown that theie is much 
greater flexibility in share systems of renting than the uniformity 
of the fra(*tional share customary over wide areas might suggest. 
This is illustrated by the analysis of the respective contributions 
of landlords and tenants in the case of 30 farms in Clinton County, 
Indiana, nearly all rented in 1918 for a half share of the receipts 
(Table 12). This flexilulity is involved in some of the items of 
expense or special privileges, and not infrequently is the basis for 
the free play of bargaining. However, when all allowance is made, 
custom has undoubtedly prevented that precision of adjustment in 
the rental contract which is justified by diflerences in quality of 
land, proportion of land improved, kind of buildings and other im- 
pi’ovements, the experience and ability of the tenant and other 
factors. 

Relation of Tenure to the Shifting of Farm Operators From 

Farm to Farm. 

Most of the evils attributed to tenancy in the United States are 
connected in one way and another with the instability of tenant 
farmers or with their insecurity of tenure. 

Extent of Shifting. 

It is estimated that in the United States 27 per cent of the tenant 
farms and 6 per cent of the farms o^rated by owners changed 
occupants in 1922 (figs. 72 and 73). ITie average for all farms 
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Fifj. 72.— It is ostimatod that during the year ended l)cceml>er 1, li)22, 27 per 
cent of the tenant fjirins had changed tenants. T1 will he noted that the 
l>r()porlion nnjis much larger in the South than in the North and was sinalh‘st 
in New England and the West. 'I'lie proi)orlion may have been som<‘what 
higher than normal In the North (’(‘ntral and some of the Wc'stern States 
. hecans<‘ of the agricultural <lepresslon. 'Phe map is based on information 
sui)plled by about »1 l,Od(> crop reporters of tin* Uun'au of Agricultural 
Kconomics. 


was 10 per cent. Tlio nine States in which more than a fourtli of 
the farms, incliidinfi: those l)o<h of owners and tenants, Avere op- 
erated by new occn})ants are all in the South, and the six State's in 
which fewer than 10 per cent of the farms had new occupants are 
those of the New England group. In most of the Corn Belt and 
Western KStates the percentages fall between 10 and 15. Much the 
same sectional contrasts are rellected in the census statistics of 1910 
shoAving period of occupancy and those of 1920 showing period of 
operation (figs. 74 and 75). 



Fig. 111 . — In the year ende<l Deceml)er 1, 1022, lesa than onc-fourth as many 
farms changed owners as changed teuanls. Undoubtedly the agricultural 
depression, especially in the northern plains and llocky Mountain States, 
caused more sales of farms than usual. Ilased on reports from about 11,000 
crop reporters of the Bureau of Agricultural Kconomics. 
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Table 12. — VariatiOTis of the landlord-tenant contracts on fat'7ns rented on shares 
(mostly half-share (Top leases), 30 famis, Clinton County, Ind., VJ18. 


Products or sources of income. 

Number of cases in which tenants kept ^ 

None. 

One- 

third. 

One-half. 

Two- 

thirds. 

All. 

Crops- - 


>3 

26 

15 

3 

1 I 

- 

Livestock; 

Hogs 


1 

* 1 

1 

*2 

4 

13 

10 

16 

19 

2 

llorees-- - 


1 

Cattle - 


1 

10 

Dairy products 


1 

2 

Hides 


2 


Breeding fees 






Poultry 



4 


2.1 

24 

Kggs - 



3 

2 

Sheep - 



1 


Wool..... 



1 





_ 




Items of capital furnished. 

Number of case.s in which tenants furnished i 

None. 

One- 

third. 

One-half, j 

Two- 

thirds. 

.Ml. 

Real estate: 

Trand-.- 

30 





Silos.. 





Other buildings 

30 





Machinery 

1 


11 

IS 

livestock: 

Hogs 


1 

15 

* 1 

3 

13 

Horses — 

Work 



4 

22 

Other 


1 

4 

1 

11 

(3attlo 



10 

4 2 

16 

2 .”} 

Poultry ' 



5 

Feed and supplies 


3 

1 

10 

5 

12 

Cash 




23 










Costs other than unpaid labor. 

Number of cases in which tenants i)aid ^ 

None. 

One- 

third. 

One-half. 

Two- 
thin Ls. 

Ml. 


Taxes: 

Real estate 

Personalty 

Insurance 

Repairs: 

Buildings 

Fences 

Machinery 

Tractor- 

Hired nrewesses recpiiring power machinery: 

Baling 

Clover hulling 

Corn shredding 

Feed grinding- 

Silo filling 

Threshing - 

Livestock fees, etc.; 

Breeding- 

Shooing - 

Transfer 

Veterinary — 

Materials: 

Crates, etc - 

Feed 

Fertilizers 

Fuel for farm - 

— 

Spray materials 

Twine 

Labor: 

Machine work - 

Other work 


30 


6 10 
...... 


30 

13 


29 

1 

4 

3 

2 

7 

22 

7 

26 


1 

12 


23 

2 

1 

25 

6 

25 


> Where the proportion is between none and hdf, it is thir"<to“‘'^ MbSSient 

Where it is between half and all it is recorded in the column headed Two-thirds. see subsequent loot 

“”?oiftaaSt ken&hM of the clo ver and 

i&JSsswsu'ttfflAj siiStSiSbr"**"* ““ " 

ftimlshed half of the small grain fed but more than half or tne com. 
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1' IG. 7 t. — Both the eensus of 1010 and that of 1920 afford information indi- 
cating tluii Imlh tenants and owner larnnn-s in tin* South and West occupied 
their iarnis for shorter periods tlian was the casi* in the northeastern section 
of the country. In the W<‘st the process of settlement has much to do with 
explnimnjf tin* sliort perhxls of occupancy. In the South a good deal of the 
‘TE*^*''**^ instability of farm operators is accounted for by the practice of 
shifting croppers and other tenants from tract to tract on the plantation, 
if the plantation wen* regard<*d as the farm unit instead of the particular 
tract assiginsl tlie cropiier, much of this appari'iiL sliifting in the South 
would be eliminati^d from the statistical results. 


TIic reportod avei ase ix'riod of rMaaipiinciy for 1910 was 8.4 years, 
and tllo estimated uvera/ye for 1920, 9.2 ycairs. The figures are not 
strictly coinparal)le, partly because of difl'oi’ences in method of enu- 
meration and partly because*, of dillcre.nces in time of year when the 



Fig. 75. "Hie map indicates that the percentage of tenants who had operated 
the same tarms for live or more was highest in the Corn Belt, the 

New England States, the Middle Atlantic States, Marviaiid VirLdnia West 
Virginia and Michigan. In 1920, for the TJniM sfJtcrSra who^e 1§.4 per 
cent of tenant farmers reporting period of occupancy had operated the same 
farms less than 1 year; 25 per cent, 1 year; ;n.2 per cent, 2 to 4 yeaS; 
14.6 per cent, 6 to 0 years; and 10.8 per cent, lo years and over y^“*^** • 
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i-ospective enumerations were made.^ In spite of these difficulties 
of measurement, the conclusion appears to be justified (hat the 
average period of occupancy was longer in 1920 than in 1910. 

The averages in the ])receding discussion refer only to periods of 
orcupanoy or operation up to (ho time (lie census was taken. Oj)- 
orators were due to continue their occupancy for ]HM’iods ranging 
fi’om days to decades. Tlie uncompleted periods of occupancy re- 
])orted in the census may have accounted for less than half of the 
full period of occupancy for the operators in the short-occupancy 
^rioups, but probably exceeded half of the full period for opeiators 
leportin^^ in the longer-occupancy grouiis. Owing to the picMlomi- 
nance of the latter in the aggregates and averages, it is probable that 
complete periods of both past and future occupancr wiu’e less than 
twice the terms reported in the (*ensus. Thv estiiuati^s of the full 
average period of occupancy in 1020 might thus be placed between 
12 and 14 years instead of 9.2 yeais.“* 

riie average number of years of occujiancy by farmeis reported 
Avhen the census of 1010 Avas taken Aaried Avidely betw(‘en tenure 
classes. The averages for the five tenure classes reported are as 
folhws: Owners free of mortgage, 11 years: moilgaged owncus, 0.2; 
j)iu t owners, 8.0: managers, 4.4: cash tenants, J1.8: and shaiv tenants, 
2.0. The variations in period of occupancy in ditferent parts of the 
Vnited States are shown in Figure 76. 

Relation of Color to Shifting of Farm Operators. 

In 1910, except in the case of oAvners free of mortgage debt, col- 
ored farmers had periods of j^ast occupancy exceeding those of Avhito 
fainiers for corresponding tenure class(^s from a third of a year to a 
y(‘ar and a half.^® Although averagv‘s are not available for lJ)20, 
approximately similar conclusions are iuilicated. While the dilfer- 
ences in methods of enumeration and in time of year Avhen the enu- 
mei'ation is made render it Awy difficult to ascertain Avhether colored 
farmei*s had been in occupancy longer in 1920 than in 1910, the sta- 
tistics strongly point in that direction in the case of tenants, and 
l(‘ss conclusively in the case of oAvner farmers. The distribution of 
croppers by periods of occupancy sIioaa^s a larger j)ropoition in the 
short periods and a much smaller propoition in the long periods 
than is the case with other classes of colored share tenants. How- 
ever, the white croppers reported much shorter average periods of 
occupancy than the colored croppers. 

Causes and Significance of Shifting. 

Some of the conditions responsible for the i*c1a(iA^ely short periods 
of oecupanev of all classics of farmers in the 1 nit(‘d States, as com- 


=8 111 1010 the census did not oniiruerat.- as farm occiipiints 
not living on them In 1920 this group, estimated at about 4 per com «>r total 

number of farni ^ 4 " tnclndrd. ^’Tbo .-rnsus of un t. was 

While the census of 1920 was taken as of January 1, a time when 
tenants are shifting or Just have shifted. The effect nd 

operators in 1920 classed In the group ou farms le.ss than one 3 ear and to increase tne 

of operators and sections of 

SwnSr flrmere^’^h? h 4 d ^ce^tl/^Sd^ In aehFeving farm ownership shorUy before 
the census of 1910. 
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pared witli those of European countries,^® also account in part for 
the (•()inj)arative]y shoit periods of occupancy by tenant farmers in 
this countiy. The general causes are given on the following page. 

AVEKAGR YEARS OF FARM OCCUPANCY, TENANTS COMPARED WITH 
OWNER FARMERS, CENSUS OF 1910 . 


TENANT FARMERS 
BBftMW CASH RENTERS 
SHARE RENTERS 
YEARS OF OCCUPANCY 

20 15 10 5 0 



AREAS 


OWNER FARMERS 
m|A'/7^£' OWNERS 
WitSE^ MORTSAOED OWNERS 
YEARS OF OCCUPANCY 
0 5 10 15 20 


3.8 

UNITED STATES 

14.0 

2 0 


92 

47 


I7B 

4.3 

NEW ENGLAND 

105 

4.7 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

16 9 

4.3 

STATES 

II. 0 

3.9 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

16.3 

3.7 

STATES 

9.9 

3.0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

13 6 

2 6 

STATES 

95 

3 0 


9.9 

2 9 

PACIFIC STATES 

6.8 

2 4 


7.3 

1.9 

MOUNTAIN STATES 

66 

3 9 

SOUTHERN STATES 

132 

2 3 

WHITE AND COLORED 

00 

2 8 

southern' states 

13.2 

2 0 

WHITE 

7.6 

4 8 

SOUTHERN STATES 

13.3 

2 7 

COLORED 

102 



AVERAGE YEARS TENANTS HAD BEEN 
ON THE FARMS THEY OCCUPIED 
APRIL 15,1910 



AVERAGE YEARS OWNER FARMERS 
were ON FARMS THEY OCCUPIED 
APRIL 15,1910 



Fio. 70. — In the United States as a whole and in each of the 48 States the 
average period of occupancy for owner farmers is higher than for tenants. 
The period for cash tenants Is longer than for share tenants, but the differ- 
ences outside of the South are not very great. The period of occupancy of 
both owncTS and tenants is longer in the Northern and Eastern States than 
in the West. 


In some of the countries of central and eastern Europe recent extensive agrarian 
changes have probably altered considerably the average periods of occupancy. 
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( 1 ) The attractiveness of new areas of virgin agricultural land 
succe^ively made available for development and the habits of migra- 
tion formed in the process of expansion of an agricultural area 
across the continent. In some regions these tendencies have been 
connected with farming practices ^resulting in soil depletion, thus 
intensifying the tendency toward migration to regions of virgin soil. 

( 2 ) The greater extent to which luirm land has been an object of 
purchase and sale for speculative and investment motives as com- 
pared with European countries where social and tmditional con- 
siderations and the habits formed by centuries of relatively unchang- 
ing conditions have caused farms to be looked upon as permanentry 
attached to particular families, whether of large landlords or of 
peasants. 

(a) The rapid industrialization of different parts of the United 
States, resulting not only in a sh^ady movement of farm population 
into other industries, but also in constant changes in market oppor- 
t unities and, therefore, in necessary readjustment in systems of 
farming and size of farms. 

(4) The greater extent to which different tenure groups in this 
country represent stages in an agricultural ladder than is the case 
in many Eui opean countries. 

In short, the great fluidity of American economic and social life 
is largely responsible for the relative instability of our tenure classes. 
It should also be noted that this greater fluidity tends to create 
conditions favorable to its continuance. As contrasted with farmers 
ill European countries where shifts are comparativ^ely infrequent, 
a farmer in this country who is dissatisfied with the farm lie oc- 
cufiies or wdth the community need not. be deterred from moving 
because of uncertainty of finding another farm available for occu- 
pancy. Moi^over, the shifts themseh-es may lead to othei* shifts. 
The movement of relatives and friends to a district neighborhood 
may constitute a reason why a jiarticiilar family will wish to follow 
them in order to maintain long-established social relations. 

Consequently, while some of the shifting in this country is more 
or less aimless, and some of it largely habitual, much of the fluidity 
of American farm life represents desirable economic and social read- 
j ustinents. 

Hcasons Assigned for Shifts. 

The fact that shifting represents economic and social readjust- 
ments is reflected in the reasons for shifting given by operators 
themselves, as obtained in certain local surveys made in the South. 
The number of operators included was 1,093, of whom. 882, or 80.7 
per cent, had changed farm locations at some time sin^ they Ixjgan 
to earn money for themselves. The total number of shifts made was 
3,360. The number of reasons reported was 3,528.^^ Some of the 
classes of reasons given are not mutually exclusive, and some as, 
for instance- migration from another section are not reasons at all. 
However, the classification of reasons has considerable signincance. 
In the first place, an overwhelming predominance of economic mo- 
tives is indicated. In the case of tenants and cropjiers, progress up 
the tenure ladder is indicated as a primary reason in nearly 20 per 


Local tenure surveys in Kentucky. Tennessee, and Texas, referred to previously. 
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cent of the cases. A combination of several classes of re})lies in- 
dicates tliat either partial or complete failure was responsible for 
moves in at least 14 per cent of the cases for croppers, 9 per cent 
for tenants, and 12 i)er cent foi‘ owner farmers. To obtain a farm 
which was better adapted in size, quality of land, or character of 
improvements to the re(iuirements of tlie farmer was a very pre- 
valent class of reasons, amounting to 25 pe!‘ cent of the reasons for 
moves of croppers, 31 per cent for tenants, and 40 per cent for 
owner fanners. 

The greater insi ability of tenants as compared with owner farmers 
maj^ be exj)Iained as follows: 

(1) Since tenancy is an intermediate stage for farmers climbing 
the ladder, ihe tenant (dass is composed partly of laborers or young 
farmers wIjo have just- entered that stage, while tenants are con- 
stantlv terminating lluur occupancy as tenants in order to ascend 
into tlio class of owner farmers. 

(2) In the tenant, class is included a large projmrtion of the in- 
com])etent, the tliiiftless, t])e restl(‘ss and migratory elements, who 
are unable to climb to farm ownei*ship or to maintain themselves 
in that status. Naturally, such elements are characterized by in- 
stability. 

(3) In the case of tenancy two parties have to be satisfied, the 
tenant and the landowner. Tlie probability that there will be dis- 
satisfaciion on the ])a]*t of at least one of the parties, and conse- 
quently termination of the period of occupancy is naturally greater 
than in the case of owner farmers. 

(4) Having a smaller stake in the land, it is easier for tenants 
than for owner farmei’s to change to other industries or farms. 

Social and Economic Consequences of Shifting. 

The evil consecpiences commonly attributed t^ the short period of 
occupancy of tenant farmers are partly social and partly economic. 
As to the first, it is alleged that tenants remain in the community 
so short a time that, they fail to identify themselves with its social 
activities and inslitutions. It should be noted, however, that a ma- 
jority of the moves made by farmers are from farm to farm within 
the community and do not necessarily involve breaking tlieir social 
connections (fig. 77). On the whole, it is probable that to a consider- 
able extent the shoi*ter periods of occupancy of tenants reduce some- 
what the degree of social integration in communities where tenants 
are a large proportion of the farm population. 

It is not clear to what extent the relatively more frequent shifts 
by tenants are responsible for undesirable economic consequences. 
It is observable that in many parts of the country tenant farming is 
inefficient and characterized by methods which im})air fertility of 
the soil. Without doubt, where such conditions prevail a large part 
of the resf^onsibility is attributable to the short periods of occupancy, 
the uncertainty of the tenant as to his period of occupancy, and the 
lack of interest which he has in the maintenance of soil fertility. In 
England, where nearly 90 per cent of all fann operators are tenants, 
as well as in other European countries, the systems of tenant farming 
are characterized by a considerable degree of efficiency and perma- 
nence. 
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Even the insecurity and short duration of tenant occupancy in 
America can not be blamed with all the undesirable conso(|uencos 
sometimes associated with tenant farming. Sometimes, inefficient 
and wasteful systems of farming are characteristic of owner farmers, 
as well as of tenants, and represent exploitative methods or luvbits 
of farming which have grown up by reason of the earlier abundance 
of virgin land. The fault lies sometimes with the tenant himself and 
not with the system of tenure; that is, sometimes the tenant is the 
kind of man who would employ inefficient methods under any system 
of tenure. 

Such conditions can not be removed in gi’eat degree by legislation 
and will be eliminated only through gradual changes in liasic eco- 
nomic conditions and gradual progress in intelligenc on the part of 


PERCENTAGES OF CASES IN WHICH ESTABLISHED COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONSHIPS WERE BROKEN AS A RESUl.T OF REMOVALS TO OTHER 
FARMS BY TENANTS AND OWNER FARMERS; SELECTED AREAS IN 
KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 1919-1920. 


PER CENT OF SHIFTS PER CENT OF SHIFTS 

RESULTING INTACHANGE NOT RESULTING INACHANGE 

70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 1 0 20 30 4C 50 60 70 



V//7Z/A TENANTS ■■■i OWNERS 

Fic. 77. — From 50 to 07 |)(*r coiit of tlio moves iiincF' by iMriiHM-s in lh.‘ 
triets 8Ui*vey<‘d were within the same community. Owners !ipj)e:ir to sliift 
more widely tJian <lo tenante. and therefore a larger iHTceiit;iifC‘ nf tlie move., 
by owners result in breakinii their established commnnliy n*latinns. 


certain classes. One of the basic difficulties, the great fluidity of 
American farm life, is likely to be gradually reduced with the pas- 
sage of time. 

Conclusions. 

The preceding discussion has not been directed to the purpose of 
indicating that tenancy is a superior form of tenure. If this should 
appear to be the case, it is owing to the necessity of submitting facts 
to disprove the all too general assumption that tenancy is always, 
in itself, an inferior and undesirable form, and to attribute to it a 
great many evil conditions which are really duo to other causes. 
These conditions include unequal distribution of wealth, habits of 
land exploitation and instability of occupancy largely the outgrowth 
of the comparative abundance of land resources in our lecent past, 
the persistence in certain sections of a one-crop system of larmmg, 
and the personal illiteracy, inexperience, thriftlessness, and inertia 
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of certain individuals. To assume that some artificial plan for con- 
verting tenants into landowning farmers would remove all of these 
conditions is to follow an illusion. 

Farm tenancy, considered as a method of acquiring the use of 
land, is adapted to the special circumstances of a large proportion 
of farmers, because of their lack of experience and available caj)ital. 
However, this point of view does not imj)ly that all existing foinis 
of tenancy in tliis country are ideal, or tliat a do-nolhing policy is 
justified. In fact, there is need for the development of a positive 
and conslructive policy willi respect to American land tenure, a 
policy that would necessaialy involve the cooperation of the Federal 
Government and the Stjites. Such a policy would not consist of 
any single panacea, but would im^olve a numlie.r of coordinated 
measures, whicli can lierc lie considered only in bi ief outline. 

Facilitating Progress to Farm Ownership. 

It would be unfortunate to make the road to fann ownership so 
easy that farm ovvnei*ship could be achieved by those who are un- 
readv. However, it is widely rec<)gnized that it would be good 
I)ublic policy to remove unnecessary obstacles to the achievement, of 
ownership by employing methods such as the following; 

CUlODir KACmiTlKS FOR TENANTS. 

By reason of its low rate of interest and arrangements for amor- 
tization the IkHleral farm loan system is unquestional)ly of material 
assistance in facilitating the progress to ownei’ship by tenants and 
other persons, especially in certain parts of tlie country. However, 
there is need for a measure more specitically adapted to the special 
requirements of tenants in purchasing land. A few States liave 
gone som(*what farther than the Federal Government-, but it is 
probable tliat comprehensive measures providing for the extension 
of credit to tenants puichasing farms would be an important phase 
of a constructive policy for land tenure. 

A POLICY OF LAND SJ'JrJT.KMFNT. 

Because of the future necessity of expansion in our crop area, a 
constructive policy of land settlement would go far toward smooth- 
ing the road to ownership for those attempting to establish them- 
selves in new regions. Such a policy would involve suitable guid- 
ance and direction by public authorities and prote(;tion against un- 
wise and ill-considered projects on the part of private land-settle- 
ment agencies. A constructive policy of land settlement might well 
involve also measures for the reorganization of agriculture in re- 
gions where changed economic conditions emphasize the need for 
extensive readjustments in size of farms, the farming personnel, 
and the system of farm organization. 

STANDARDIZATION OF LAND TITLES. 

About 19 or 20 States have passed special measures for simplify- 
ing and standardizing land titles and insuring their validity. An 
extension of such measures to other parts of the country would ren- 
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der somewhat easier the purchase of farm land, especially in the case 
of small tracts or land of low value. 

IMPK()\"RI) METHODS OF LAND VALUATION. 

No small part of the hazard in ])urohasing land, or in lending 
money on land as security, consists in the inadequacy of existing sys- 
tems of land valuation. Much is still obscure as to the forces that 
determine the price of farm real estate, but progress is being Jiiade 
through systematic research. In (li'eat Britain and other Euro- 
pean countries the valuation of farm real estate has become an es- 
tablished profession for which extensive training of a specialized 
character is requii'ed. The increasing complexity of agricultural 
economic relations in this country will justify similar measures for 
standardizing methods and facilities for the valuation of farm real 
estate. 


MODIFYING THE SPECCLATHL ETJCMENT IN FARM LAND VALLATIONS. 

From time to time there spring up periods of frenzied specula- 
tion in farm land which are a serious detriment to the agricultural 
industry. It has been suggested that in part at least a tax on re- 
sales within a short period after purchase might prevent such mani- 
festations. 

It may also be noted that the practice of making the property tax 
one of the variable elements in State and local linance sd ves to in- 
crease the uncertainty of the purchase of farm land. It has b(*en 
suggested that if the land tax were transformed into a fixed or cadas- 
tral levy, with certain special excejitions, and other sources of reve- 
nue were employed to give elasticity to the fiscal system, the hazards 
of the farming industry and of farm ownership would be somewhat 
diminished. 

Improvement of the Tenant Contract and the Relations of Landlord and 

Tenant. 

As already indicated, in many parts of the country the prevalence 
of customary methods of renting has i)ieveiited tlie i)recision of 
adjustment in landlord-tenant relations that is desiiable muhv 
modern competitive conditions. Individual farms and farmers in 
the same community may dilFer so greatly that there is need for 
modifications in existing renting agreements. Careful study of the 
operations of renting agreements by means of accounting is im- 
portant, and in some states this is being promoted by experiment 
stations and extension agencies. 

ORGANIZATIONS OF LANDLORDS AND OF TENANTS. 

It is probable also that under proper conditions organizations of 
landlords and of tenants may be beneficial. In the rece*it past a 
considerable number of such organizations vaiying widely in char- 
acter have sprung up in different parts of the United States. These 
include such widely different types as the following: fl) Local or- 
ganizations of tenants aiming to compel a reduction of rent by em- 
ploying the methods of labor unions 5 (2) counter organizations of 
landlords; (3) organizations catering to small farmers, especially 
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tenant farmers, and attempting to influence legislation under the 
impulse of ideals that would be classed as radical; (4) temporary 
organizations to promote a single piece of legislation; (5) land- 
lord-tenant conferences for improving the tenant contract.^^ 

The first four kinds are hugely class-conscious in character. The 
fifth class has been develoi)ed mainly in the Corn l^elt under the 
leadership of county agricultural agents. Separate meetings of land- 
lords and of tenants are held to consider and formulate the points 
of view of the respective groups. Then one or more joint meetings 
are held. The geneial tone of these meetings is that of rational 
discussion for mutual understanding. It is too eai’ly to judge of 
their mei’its, but in so far as they can be made to operate in a spirit 
of mutual fairness, cooperating with public extension agencies in 
the effort to attain a better understanding of local renting arrange- 
ments, they may helj) to focus local public opinion on the problem 
of improving landlord-tenant j'elations, particularly in the interest 
of better systems of farming. 

LEGISLATTVK METHODS OF S TANDAlimziNG AND IMPROVING THE TENANT CONTRACT. 

As noted above, the Federal Coverninent, the States and quasi- 
public institutions are huge landlords and the lesponsibility rests 
upon them t=or developing model leasing arrangements for the land 
they control. However, it may be found desirable to establish by 
legislation arrangements for guaranteeing to tenants reimbursement 
for irnpi'ovements made by them, and for insuring landlords against 
dilapidations by tenants. It may also be desirable to provide for 
protecting tenants against arbitrary and unwarranted disturbance 
as well as to compensate landlords for unwarranted desertion by 
tenants. 


*** "riio following: iiuiiibor of county landlord tenant conference's were held in the period, 
1821-1923 : Illinois, 4 ; Iowa, 20 ; North Dakota, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; and South Dakota, 4. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SUtistlca of acreaRe, \icld per acre, and production in the United States are estimates made Ly the 
Division of Crop and Liv^tock Estimates. For tho years 1879, 1S89, 1899, and 1909, acreages are as 
reported by the jJureau of tho Census; acreages in 1919 are based upon tho census, supplemenled bv State 
enuinoiations. In the mtercensal years pievioiis to 1909, and from 1911 to 1915, estimated acieag.'s were 
obtained by applying estimated porc-ciUages of decrease or increase to the pulilished acieage in the pie- 
asiing year, exwjit that a rovism l)a.^e was used for apidyiiig percentage estimates wheneviT new census 
data were available. or tho years 1890 to 1908, acreages have iiecn revised to be consistent with t ho pre- 
ceding and succeeding censusi's. The estimates from 1915 to 1918, and fioni 1919 to date are based upon 
acieage changes from year to year as shown by a sample of approximately 2 per cent of tho erop acreages 
in each year, supplemented by State enumerations. Yields per acre are estimates bru*ied upon reports of 
01)0 or more farmers in each agricultural township, on the average yiehl per acre in thoir localities. Pro- 
duction is acreage times yield per acre. Production estimates are in some cases revised in the following 
ye ir on the basis of State onurnerations and recoids of shipments. 

Estimates of farm stocks, shipments, (pnility, ciop condition, and miscellaneous information cotuoriiing 
emps are bitsed either upon sample data or upon estimates of crop repoiters for their hicalilies. 'I’he 
sources of these data are indicatotl in tho notes accompanying the tables. 

Farm prices on tho six^cillcd dates arc luused upon reports of farnieis and coimiry dealers on the average 
Iirice paid to farmers, and do not rclalo to any specified grade. Faiaii value as's'iown is ci'iiipiited hy 
applying the December 1 farm price to tho total production. The average pneo niceivcd for the i>or- 
tiou of tho crop sold may be greater or less than this price, depending on the price changes piovious 
and subsequent to December I and tho amount of the lirop sold in tho correspionding periods 

NTumbers of livestock on farms on January 1 in 1870, 18S0, 1890, and 1900, correspond to tlie ciuisus enn- 
iinrations on Juno 1 of those years; inl910, thcenumoratiouasof Apiil 1.5. The numbtT on January 1, 1920, 
i^- b;ised upon the census enumeration lis of that date, suiiphniienUKl by enumerations by State agt'neies, 
such as assessors and brand inspection boards, lu the inUirceiLsal yeais prioi to 1910, and from 1911 to 
191H, the numbers of livevstock were obtained by methods identical with those used for crop acreages. 
Estimates from 1917 to 1919, and from 1920 to date are base<i upon a sample of approximately 2 per cent, 
supplemented by trends derived from assessors’ enumerations, reports of brand insiieetion boards, market 
movements, and stockyard receipts. H'he amsus basics are not always comparable from one dtHadc to 
another through both changes of dates and classifications. 

The average price per hea<l on January 1 is estimated from reports of correspondents relating to live- 
stock in their vicinity. The farm value on January 1 is computed by applying the average price per head 
to the number of head on fju*ma. 

Certain statistics represent enumerations ma<le by the department in connection with the pdriinistr»- 
tion of regulatory and inspection laws. Certain other statistics repre.sent enumerations maile by tho 
department in compliance with general legislation authorizing the eoUeetion and dissemination of infor- 
mation on agricultiiriil products. 

Mtatistics relating to supplie.s. movements, and market prices of agri<’iiltural products m the United 
States are derived from ofheud sources as far as available; otherwise from reliable unofl’u i il sources. In 
all cases wherein the data presented did not cover the field or a major sample ttiereof, data mi'St repre* 
seiitativo of the various conimo<litiea, movements, and markets have been si'leeled. 

With some crofw marketing and movement into consumptive channels takes place enlin'ly within the 
calendar year in which the crop was produced. For many crops markeding takes plarxi during portions 
of two calendar years. For a few crops, as potatoes, marketing extends beyond a 12-month period. In 
Older that the movement and prices of the particular crop may bo followed through, the months in wh'ch 
file crop moved have been used as the “ year.” 

Weighted averages of price.3 are shown in all cases where a weighting factor was available. For in- 
stance. the weighted price of wheat in (’hieago is based on the mimber of carload sales ie;K)rted, which 
ranges from 42 to 66 per cent of all reix'ipts on that market. In tho cast; of hogs at Uhieago, the weighted 
avoiage price is ba.s€d on total sales of Imtciior hogs to shmghterers. With many eomraiMliUes, however, 
(lata as to quantities .sold are unobtainable; in all such cases average priei*s are based on price quotations 
w I ihout reference to quantity. 

It should be remembered that, due to changes in market conditions or quahty of delivery in diffrront 
yeiirs on or under the same grade description or sjHKJiflcations, pi ices deiived from difTeieiit sources may 
not bo strictly comparable, although for most general purposes they aio entirely satisfactory. For ii> 
stance, the changes in the description of many kinds of livestock which were made July 1, 1926, while not 
alTccting certain price series, made others only fairly comparable and made conipai Lsori impossible in 
other cases. Tho data as to coninierciul stocks and inovem€nt.s of various commodities are as nearly com- 


plete as practicable and feasible, and are considered fairly repmsentative. .... , . . ^ * 

Data originating with other departments and agencies are included becau.se of Ihpir gciH'ral interest to 
the agricultunU industry. The source.s of such data arc given in connretion with the tables. ( are. has 
been taken to quote only such sources as are generally con.sidcred reliabl(\ 

Statistics of acreage and production in foreign countries are compiled as far a.s p(jssible from oniciu 
sources and are th^efore subject to whatever errors may result from shortci^mgs in the reporting and 
statistic^ services of the various countries. Inaccuracies also result friim dillerenies in noiiieuelatme 
and classification in foreign countries, and through the conversion of foreign units into domestic eiiiiiyi^ 
lents. Except where otherwise stated, pre-war data refer to pre-war 

calculated from acreage and production, both rounded to thousand units, and arc therefore subject to a 
greater possibility of error when calculated for countries with small ^eage. 

Tho tables of internatioiial trade cover substimtially the international e o the worhL ^ 
imports and the total exports in any one year can not be expected to balance, altlmugh disag^mcnts t aid 
to l,e compensated oveTa series o( yems. Among the sources of o thl 

periods covered by the ‘^year” of various countries; imports received J*' 
year of e:iport; laek of uniformity in classification of goods as ^ong 

th'es and varying degrees of failure in recording countries of origin eiven 

practices in recording reexported goods; and different methc^.s of treatiiig ^ it is^Sissiblo to 

are domestic exporto and*^ imports given are imports wns^ption wl^n^CT^d 
distinguish such Imports from general imports. While there are siime In the trade 

some duplication because of reshipments which do not iiawaii but the PhiliDolne 

tables, figures for the United States include Alaska, Porto Rico, and llawau, but not me tniiippine 

Since tho statistics for the current year are fa many cajws they aoTOar^fa the 

basis of lator and fuller information, tho reader Is cautioned to u.se always the figures as they appear in We 

latest issue of the Yearbook. 
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BREAD GRAINS. 

WHEAT. 

Table 1. — Wheat: AcreagCj production^ valucj exports j etc.j in the United State$, 

lSfiO-1923. 
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1869.. 

19, 181 

13. 6 

260, 147 

76. 5 

199, 025 

10.38 

63 

7C 

79 

92 

63, 900, 780 

1, 285, 076 

20. 7 

1870. _ 

18, 993 

12.4 

2:15, 885 

94.4 

222, 767 

11.73 

91 

98 

113 

120 

52, ,574, in 

867, 489 

22. 3 

1871.. 

19, 944 
20, 858 
22, 172 

11.6 

230, 722 

114. 5 

264, 070 

13. 24 

107 

111 

120 

143 

38, 99,5, 755 

2, 410, 738 

16.9 

1872. _ 

12. C 

249, 997 

111.4 

278, 522 
300, 670 

13. 35 

97 

108 

112 

122 

62, 014,715 

1, 841, 049 

20.8 

1873. . 

12.7 

281,255 

106. t 

1,3. ,56 

96 

106 

10,5 

114 

91,510,398 

2, 116, 777 

32. 6 

1874.. 

24, 967 

12 . a 

308, 103 

86.3 

265, 881 

10. 05 

78 

83 

78 

94 

72,912,817 

.367, 987 

23.7 

1875.. 

26, 382 

11. 1 

292, 136 

89. 6 

20I,:397 

9.91 

82 

91 

89 

100 

74, 760, 682 
.57, 04 : 1 , 936 

1,664, i:i8 

2.5. 6 

1876- . 

27,627 

10. 5 

289, 356 

97.0 

280,743 

10. 16 

104 

117 

130 

172 

366, 061 

19.7 

1877.. 

26, 278 

13.9 

364, 194 

10.5. 7 

385, 089 

14. 65 

103 

108 

98 

113 

92, 141,626 

1, 3‘.H), 713 

2,5. 3 

1878-- 

32,109 

13.1 

420. 122 

77. 6 

32,5.814 

10. 15 

81 

84 

91 

102 

1.50, .502, .506 

2, 074, 321 

:i.5. 8 

1879. - 

.W, 4SO 

14.1 

499, 893 

110.6 

.552, 884 

1,5.60 

J22 

1.3:1} 

112} 

119 

180, .304, 181 

488, 687 

36. 1 

1880.. 

37, 987 

13.1 

498, 550 
383, 280 

95. 1 

474, 202 

12.48 

934 

109} 

101 

112* 

186, 321, 514 

212,600 

37.4 

1881. . 

37, 709 

10.2 

119.2 

4,56, 880 

12. 12 

124} 

129 

123 

140 

121, 892, .389 

865, 4ti7 

31.8 

1882.. 

37, 067 

13.6 

504, 185 

88.4 

44,5, 602 

12.02 

9ll 

94i 

108 

113* 

147, 811,316 

1,087,011 

29.3 

1883.. 

36, 456 

11.6 

421,086 

91. 1 

38.3, 649 

10. 52 

9lS 

99i 

85 

94^ 

111,534,182 

32, 474 

26.5 

1884.. 

39, 476 

13.0 

512, 765 

64. 5 

'.130, 862 

8.38 

694 

76| 

85i| 

90} 

132, 570, 366 

212,312 

2.5, 9 

1885.- 

34, 189 

10.4 

357, 112 

77. 1 

275, 320 

8.05 

82j 

89 

72} 

79 

94, 565, 793 

.388,415 

26.6 

1886.. 

36, 806 

12.4 

457, 218 

68.7 

314,226 

8.54 

751 

79} 

802 

^1 

1.53, 804, 969 

282, 400 

3 : 4.6 

1887 

37, 642 

12. 1 

4.56, :429 

68. 1 

310, 613 

8. 25 

7,5i 

79} 

81} 

119,626, 344 

594, 860 

26.2 

1888. . 

37, 336 

11. I 

41.5, 868 

92.6 

385, 248 

10. :i2 

961 

105} 

77i 

95} 

88, 600, 743 

135, 851 

21.3 

1889 

ns, 680 

12.9 

434, 383 

69.6 

.301, 869 

8. 99 

76} 

80} 

892 

100 

109, 4 : 30 , 467 

162, .546 

2,5. 2 

1890. _ 

34,048 

11. 1 

378, 097 

83.3 

31.5, 112 

9. 25 

87j 

922 

98} 

J08i 

106, 181,316 

583, 826 

28.1 

1891.- 

37, 826 

15.6 

584, 504 

83.4 

487, 463 

12. 89 

89t 

93} 

80 

85i 

225, 666,811 

2, 462, 366 

.38.6 

1892-. 

39, 552 

13.3 

527, 987 

62.2 

328, 331 

8.30 

694 

73 

68} 

76} 

191,912, 635 

968, 126 

36.3 

1893.. 

37, 934 

11.3 

427, 5,53 

53. f) 

228, .599 
2.52, 709 

6.03 

,591 

64} 

52i 

60} 

164, 283, 129 

1, 182, 864 

38.4 

1894 . 

39, 425 

13, 1 

516, 485 

48.9 

0. 41 

52} 

63} 

602 

85J 

144,812,718 

1,438, 399 

28.0 

1895 . 

40,848 

13.9 

569, 466 

50.3 

286, 539 

7.01 

63} 

64 f 

57} 

67* 

126, 44 : 1 , 9()8 

2, 1 16, :103 

22.2 

1896- _ 

43, 916 
46, 046 

12.4 

.544, 193 

71.7 

390, 346 

I 8.89 

74} 

93 } 

683 

97 J 

14.5, 124, 972 

],.544, 242 

26.7 

1897.. 

13.3 

610, 264 

80.9 

493, 683 

10.72 

92 

109 

117 

185 

217, 306, 005 

2, 0.58, 938 

36.6 

1898,. 

51,007 

15.1 

772, 163 

,58. 2 

449, 022 

' 8.80 

62} 

70 

68} 

79} 

222, 618, 420 

1, 87.5, 173 

28.8 

1W19,. 

62,689 

12.1 

030, 051 

5S. 6 

372, 982 

7.09 

64 

69} 

63* 

67} 

186, 096, 762 

320, 194 

29.3 

1900.. 1 

51,387 
52, 473 

11.7 

602, 708 

62.0 

373, 578 

7.27 

69i 

741 

70 

7,5} 

21.5, 990, 07.3 
2.34, 772, 516 

603, 101 

3.5.8 

1901__| 

15.0 

788,638 

62.6 

49:i, 766 

9.41 

73 

79} 

72tl 

76} 

120,502 

29.8 

1902,.! 

49,649 

14.6 

724,808 

6,3.0 

456, 851 

i 9.20 

7U 

77} 

742 

80* 

202, 905, 698 

1,080, 128 

28.0 

19(W . .1 

51, 632 

12.9 

663, 923 

69. 5 

401,439 

I 8.94 

77i 

87 

87} 

101} 

120, 727, 613 

217, 682 

18.2 

KKM I 

47, 825 

12.5 

596,911 

92.4 

551, 788 

11. ,54 

115 

122 

89} 

113} 

44, 112,910 

3, 286, 189 

7.4 

1905.. 

49, ;189 

14.7 

726, 819 

74.6 

512, ,543 

10. 99 

82J 

90 

80} 

87} 

97,609,007 

261,908 

13.4 

If 

47,800 

45,116 

16.8 
14. 1 

756, 775 
637,981 

66. 2 
! 86.5 

,501,316 
5.52, 074 
594,128 

10. 49 
12.24 



84 

106 

146, 700, 425 
163, 043, 669 

590, 092 
519, 785 

19.4 

2.5.6 

1908.. 

45, 970 

14.0 

644, 656 

92.2 

12.92 

106} 

"U2 

' 1 ^)} 

137 

114,268,468 

4.56, 940 

17.7 

1909.. 

44 , 262 

15.8 

7(X)r434 

98.4 

089, 108 

TZ^57 

KMl 

119i 

Too 

119} 

87, 364, 318 

81.5, 617 

12.5 

1910-. 

\ 45, 681 

13.9 

63.5, 121 

88.3 

561, 051 
543, 063 

12.28 

104 

no 

98 

106 

69, 311, 760 

1, 146, 568 

10.9 

1911__ 

49, 543 

12.5 

621,338 

87.4 

10.96 

105 

no 

115 

122 

79, 689, 404 

3,41,3, 626 

12.8 

1912- . 

1 45,814 

15.9 

730, 267 

76.0 

555,280 

12.12 

86 

90J 

90} 

96 

142, 879, .596 

1,282,039 

19.6 

1913,, 

1 50,184 

15.2 

763,380 

79.9 

610, 122 

12. 16 

89} 

93 

96 

100 

146,690, 349 

2, 383, 537 

19. 1 

Aver. 

47, 097 

14.7 

690, 108 

85.7 

591,725 

12.56 

97.9 

104.7 

99.9 

108.6 

104, 967, a85 

1,808, 275 

1.5.2 

1914.. 

53, 541 

16.6 

"lioiTiH? 

98.6 


16.1l 

115 

liT 

141 

164} 

332, 464, 976 

715, 369 

37.3 

1915.. 

60,469 

17.0 

1, 025, 801 

91.9 

942, .303 

15.58 

106 

1 128} 

116 

126 

24 : 1 , 117 , 02 c 

7, 187, 060 
24, 924, 986 

23.7 

1916.. 

52, 316 

12.2 

636, 318 

160.3 

1,019,968 

19.60 

155} 

190 

258 

340 

203, 573, 928 

32.0 

1917. _ 

46, 089 

14.1 

636,655 

200.8 

1,278,112 

28.35 

220 

220 

220 

220 

132, 578, 633 

31, 215, 213 

20.8 

1918.. 

59, 181 

15.6 

921, 438 

204.2 

1,881,820 
2, 080, 056 

31.80 

220 

220 

245 

280 

287, 401, 579 

11, 288, 591 

31.2 

1919- . 

75,694 

12.8 

967, 979 

214.9 

27.48 

280 

326 

295 

345 

219, 864, .548 

6, 49.5, 516 

22.7 

1920- . 

61, 143 

13.6 

833,027 

143.7 

1, 197,263 

19.68 

164 

187 

142 

178 

366, 077, 4.39 

67, 398, 002 

43.9 

Aver. 

58,20 5 

14.6 

844, 605 

156.9 

1,325,468 

22.77 

180. 1 

200.2 

202.4 

236.2 

25.5,011, 161 

19, 746, 475 

30.2 

1921-. 

63, 696 

12.8 

814, 905 

92.6 

754, 834 

11.86 

118} 

138 

127 

173 

279, 406, 799 

17, 251, 482 

34.3 

1922.. 

62,317 

13.9 

867,698 

100.7 

873,412 

14.02 

121 

139} 

119} 

120} 

1291 

1 

221,923,184 

19,944,934 

25.0 

1923*. 

58,308 

13.6 

786, 741 

92.3 

725, 501 

12.44 

110 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 
^ Based on farni price Dec. 1. 

> No. 1 Northern spring to 1915. Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 

» Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Preliminary. 
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Table 2. Winter and spring wheat: Acreage sown and harvested, production, and 
/arm value, United States, 1910-1923, 





Winter wheat. 




Spring wheat. 


Calendar 

year. 

Acreage 
sown 
In pre- 
ceding 
fall. 

Acreage 

har- 

vested. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Pro<iuc- 

tiou. 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

Dec. 

1. 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Acre- 

age. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

atTC. 

Proiluc- 

tlon. 

Aver- 
age I 
fivin 
price 
Dec. 
1. 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec*. 1. 

1910 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres. 

Bush. 

1,000 1 
bushels. 

Cents! 

1,000 

dollars. 

1,000 

acres. 

Bttsh. 

1,000 

bushels. 

Cents. 

1,000 

dollars. 

31,659 

27,329 

15.9 

434. 142 

88. 1 

382,318 

IS, 352 

11. 0 

200,979 

88.9 

17S, 733 

1911 

3^648 

29, 162 

14.8 

430, 656 

88.0 

379, 1.51 

20,381 

9.4 

J90, 682 

86.0 

163,912 

1912 

33,229 

26,571 

31,699 

1.5. 1 

390, 910 

80.9 

323, .572 
433,096 

19,243 

17. 2 

330, 348 

70. 1 

231,708 

1913 

33, 124 

16.5 

523,561 

82.9 

1^485 

1.3.0 

239, 819 

73.4 

176, 127 

1914 

37, 248 
42,431 

36, 008 
41,308 

19.0 

684,990 

98.6 

675, 623 

17,633 

11. 8 

206, 027 

9a 6 

203,057 

1915 

16.3 

673, 947 

94.7 ! 

638, 149 

19, 161 

18.4 

351, 854 

86.4 

304,154 

1916 

39, 245 
38, 359 

34, 709 

13.8 

480,553 

162.7 

781,906 

17,607 

as 

165, 765 

1.52. 8 

238,062 

1917 

27, 257 

15. 1 

412, 901 

202.8 

837, 237 

17,832 

12 5 

223, 754 

197.0 

440,875 

1918 

43,126 

37, 130 

15.2 

565,099 

206.3 

1,165,905 

22, 051 

16. 2 

3.56, 339 

200.9 

715,831 

1919 

61,051 

50,494 

15. 1 

760, 377 

210.6 

1, 600, 805 

25,200 

a 2 

207,602 

230.9 

479, 251 

1920 

44,861 

40, 016 

15.3 

610, 697 
600,316 

14a 0 

007,291 

21, 127 

10.5 

222, 430 

130.4 

289, 072 

1921 

45,625 

43,414 

13.8 

9.5. 1 

671, 044 

20,282 

10.6 

214, .589 

85.6 

183,700 

1922 

49, 787 

42, 358 

13.8 

586, 878 

104. V 

614, 399 

19, 9.50 

14. 1 

280,720 

92 3 

250. 013 

1923 

46, 100 

39,522 

14.5 

672, 340 

95.0 

543, 825 

IS, 786 

11. 4 

213, 401 

a5. 1 

181.676 


Division of Crop an<l Livostock Estimates. 


Table 3. — Wheat: Acreage, production, and total far in value, hy States, calendar 

years, 1921-1023. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thou.saDd.s of 
bushels. 

Total value, basis Dee 1 
price, thou'iands of 
dollars. 

1921 

1022 

19231 

1921 

1922 

1923 » 

156 

84 
8, 159 
1,480 
24,338 
1,908 
10,426 
11,145 
2,964 
0,038 
1,925 
1,739 
42,783 
34,248 

62.506 
16, 576 

1,970 
20,785 
14, 352 
37,947 
58,660 
26,906 
31,388 
83,804 
7,688 

4.506 

200 

60 

16.370 

36,300 

770 

52,486 

2,785 

18,000 

1,300 

1,092 

6,566 

507 

39,115 

61,743 

26,807 

16,157 

1921 

1922 j 1023 » 

Maine 

Vermont 

Ncfw York 

Now Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nia... 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

tleorgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wl8con.sin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisrissH^i.... 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 1 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

ArlsohaJ. 

Utah.,>J 

Nevada.'..' 

Idaho i : 

Washington 

Oregon. J.. 

Camomia 

United States 

11 

9 
475 
81 
1,365 
113 
590 
847 
250 
600 
118 
138 
2,434 
2, 016 
2,909 
945 
214 
2,371 
555 
.3,206 
9, 500 
2,846 
3,967 
10,564 
634 
450 
20 

6 

2,081 
3,786 
103 
2,715 
193 
1, 719 
227 
40 
276 
21 
L128 
2,550 
1,062 
557 

4 

4 

4<)3 

77 
1, 3.39 

109 
678 
830 
240 
600 
165 
190 
2,626 
1,996 
8, 106 
1,023 
176 
1,989 
781 
3, 105 
8, 080 
2,089 
4,177 
9,766 
650 
472 
20 

5 

1,249 

3,300 

78 
3,618 

179 

1,620 

105 

49 

294 

21 

1,123 

2,486 

1,098 

712 

6 

4 

403 

74 

1,283 

106 

543 
838 
228 

544 

175 
189 

2,360 
2,076 
3,479 
976 1 
119 
1, 728 
787 
2,919 
8,262 
2,812 I 
3, 174 1 
8,290 
620 
442 
20 

4 

1,550 

3,300 

70 

3,581 

176 
1,390 

108 

42 

272 

1 20 
1,052 
2,470 
1,111 
748 

187 
126 
9, 137 
1,539 
2.3,850 

1.300 
8,260 

8.301 
3, 125 
4,500 

1. 298 
1,449 

30, 185 
24, 192 
40,822 
14,840 
2,812 
22,938 
0,944 

34.952 
80,760 
26,080 
59,875 

128,695 

6,340 

4,600 

210 

84 

20,810 

47,325 

958 

33,430 

3,316 

23,239 

3^088 

840 

6.299 
493 

26.952 
58,245 
25,364 

8,356 

100 

84 

8,060 
1,540 
24, 722 
1,766 
9,637 
10,376 
2,760 
5,4(X) 
1,320 
1,520 
-85, 374 
28,928 
55, 432 
14,326 
3,006 
27,276 
16,452 
38,818 
126,618 
40, 012 
59,838 
122,861 
7,476 
4,484 
218 
60 
9,092 
31,350 
1,014 
62,714 
2,506 
21,776 
885 
1,274 
[ 6,682 
550 
24,275 
32,104 
18,900 
15,308 

327 

158 

9,868 

1,739 

24,560 

1,274 

8,508 

9,629 

8,m 

6, 480 
2,700 
2,536 
32,600 
25,044 
46^ 822 
15,433 
2,727 
22, 240 
8,761 
34,602 
68,638 
22,603 
49,696 
119,687 
7,291 
5,400 
321 
109 

20,810 
40,700 
958 
28,416 
2,620 
17,662 
3,242 
1,050 
4,725 
641 
10,405 
60; 091 
21,500 
8,940 

170 
122 
10,580 
1,694 
27, 194 
1,907 
10, 681 
12, 658 
3, 367 
7, 344 
2,072 
2,280 
41,388 
32, ,399 
59,312 
If), 475 
3, 096 
27,648 
16,288 
40, 759 
113, 956 
36,811 
57, 446 
120,404 
8,820 
5,516 
349 
87 
10,901 
30,723 
1,075 
40,916 
2,055 
10,380 
1,062 
1,405 
5,113 
660 
21,847 
33,888 
20,412 
17,004 

184 
118 
8,074 
1,628 
24,338 
1,906 
10,426 
12,260 
3,438 
7, 729 
2,964 
2,556 
42,355 
33,563 
58,766 
15,013 
1,931 
19, 746 
12,773 

36.800 
50,448 
21,793 
26,052 
76,262 

8,303 

6,184 

260 

60 

10.801 
33, 750 

832 

43,030 

2,228 

14,040 

1,404 

1,520 

5,975 

683 

24,092 

52,482 

23,500 

17,450 

63,696 

62,317 

58,306 

814,005 

867,598 

785,741 

754,834 

873,412 

736^501 
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Table 4. — fTinter md wheal: Acreage eown and harvested^ predudlion, and 

farm value December 1, hy Stedes, in calendar year 1923, 


. Wlntflr wheat.* 


Btate. 


Maine 

Vermont-- 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania — 

Belaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia- - 
North ‘Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia 

Ohio. 

Indiana 

Illinois-- 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa. 

Missouril 

North Dakota- 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansos 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Teaas 

Oklaihoma 

Arkansas 

MeiAana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico— 

Arisona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 


nia 

United 

States... 


Acre- 
age 
sown 
in pre- 
ceding 
fall. 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

I)rlce 

Dec. 

1. 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 


im 

acres. 

acres. 

Bush. 

bushels. 

Cents. 

dollars. 







400 

387 

20.4 

7,895 

110 

8,084 

76 

74 

20.0 

1,480 

no 

1, 628 

L306 

1,272 

10.0 

24, 168 

100 

24. 108 

109 

lue 

lao 

1,908 

100 

1,008 

661 

543 

19.2 

10^ 426 

100 

10,426 

669 

838 

13.3 

11, 145 

no 

12,260 

266 

228 

13.0 

2,064 

116 

3,438 

555 

544 

11.1 

6,038 

128 

7, 729 

179 

175 

11.0 

1,926 

154 

2,964 

109 

ISO 

0.2 

1,730 

147 

2,556 

2,674 

2,340 

18.2 

42,588 

99 

42, 162 

2,204 

2,072 

16.5 

34,188 

98 

33,504 

3, 559 

3,363 

18.0 

6a 534 

04 

56,902 

1, 014 

968 

17.0 

16,456 

96 

16, 798 

60 

66 

17.0 

1,122 

08 

1, 190 

111 

94 

16.0 

1,604 

05 

1,420 

780 

741 

18.5 

13,708 

89 

12,200 

2,967 

2,914 

13.0 

37, 882 

97 

36, 746 

128 

77 

12.0 

924 

81 

748 

3,763 

2,82*2 

10.0 

28,220 

83 

23,423 

11,507 

8,285 

10.1 

83,678 

01 

76, 147 

642 

620 

12.4 

7,088 

108 

8,303 

453 

442 

10.2 

4,508 

116 

5, 184 

22 

20 

lao 

200 

130 

260 

4 

4 

16.0 

60 

no 

66 

1,665 

1,550 

ia5 

16,370 

103 

16,861 

3,620 

6,300 

11.0 

36,390 

03 

8.3, 769 

73 

70 

11.0 

770 

108 

832 

900 

738 

17.0 

12,646 

82 

10, 288 

18 

15 

15.0 1 

225 

80 

180 

1, 582 

1,000 

12.0 

12, 720 

83 

la 558 

04 

47 

9.5 

446 

108 

482 

46 

42 

26.0 

1, 002 

140 

1, 529 

162 

148 

19.9 1 

2,945 

91 

2,680 

3 

3 

26.7 

77 

115 

89 

400 

303 

28.0 

11,004 

.80 

8,803 

1,417 

1,346 

27.6 

37, 015 ' 

85 

81,463 

896 

860 

25.0 

81, 726 

88 

19, 118 

813 

748 

2L6 j 

16, 157 

108 

17, 450 

46,100 

30,522 

i 

14.6 

572,340 

05.0 

548,825 


Spring wheat.* 


Aere- 

age. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
Dec. 1. 

Total 
farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

1,000 

acres. 

6 

4 

16 

Bush. 

26.0 

21.0 

10.5 

1,000 

bushels. 

156 

84 

264 

Cents. 

118 

140 

no 

1,000 

dollars. 

184 

118 

290 

11 

16.5 

no 

100 

170 
































i5 

4 

116 

8 

6.3 

1,634 

46 

5 

8, 252 
2.735 
362 

14 

10.5 

16.0 

17.0 

15.0 
lAO 
11.8 
110 

13.0 
7.1 
9.5 
9.0 
9.0 

lOS 
60 
1,072 
120 
848 
19,281 
644 
66 
68, (9)0 
26, 892 
3, 168 
126 

90 
08 

94 

96 
98 

95 
89 

97 
86 
81 
83 

91 

193 
59 
1,854 
115 
831 
18,317 
573 
63 
50,448 
21, 015 
2,629 
115 































2, 79.3 
ICO 
330 
61 

113 

16.0 

16.0 

14.0 

39, 940 
2,560 
5,280 
854 

82 

80 

83 

108 

32,751 

2,048 

4,862 

928 

124 
17 
659 
1, 124 
242 

29.2 

25.3 
20.0 
22.0 
21.0 

3,621 
430 
19, 111 
24,728 
5,082 

91 

11.5 

80 

85 

88 

494 

1A289 

21,010 

4.472 






18,786 

11.4 

213, 401 

85.1 

181,«7f 


Division ol Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 6. — Durum u^eat^: EeUmated yield per acre and production in four Siatee. 


Calendar year. 

Yield per acre. 

Production. 

Minne- 

sota. 

North 

Dakota. 

South 

Dakota. 

Mon- 

tana. 

Pour 

States. 

Minne- 
sota. ' 

North 

Dakota. 

South 

Dakota. 

Mon- 

tana. 

Four 

Btptes. 

?• 

iii7 

1«8 

mo 

mo 

IWl 

im 

1093 

Bu. 

1&5 

20.0 

U.0 

uo 

U.9 

lAO: 

11.5 

Bu, 

0.0 

lAO; 

T.O 

1B,6 

f.7 

lAO; 

8.6: 

Bu. 

lAO 

19.5 

as 

Hi 

ita 

1A5 

Bu. , 
9.0 
110 
A6; 
11.5 

11. Si 
14.;7j 
las 

Bu. 

10.9 

1A3 

B.2. 

ia9 

lai 

1A2 

9.8 

i,0001)u. 

1,557 

2,460 

1,485 

1,885 

1,T64 

8,000 

2,435 

1,0001m, 
14,155 
30,856 
21,720 
.29,309 
86,741 
5a 975 
27,627 

1 

1,0001m, 

1,343 

4,516 

943 

4,231 

4,259 

4,106 

1,457, 

iPBObu. 
3a 000 

41,964 

97,1» 


Division nf Crop toad Liteebdk Eattmatea, 
* Also included in apaiflg wheat, table 4. 










Diytelon Of Crop andXlveBtocik Eitlinatas. 
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Table 8. — Spring wheat:. Yield per acre in States producing both winter and 
spring wheats calendar years, 1908-192S. 


1006 1000 191(M1911 1012 1913 190d> 1914 1915 1916 


1918 1919 1920 1914- 1921 1922 1923 
1020 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates . 

Table 9. — Winter and spring wheat: Condition of crop, United States, 1st of month, 
yield per acre, and per cent of winter wheat area abandoned, calendar years, 
1890-1923. 


winter wheat. 


Spring wheat. 



Calendar 

yel»r. 


De- 

com- Area Yield I Yield 

Apr. May. June. July.' per June. July. Aug. Sept.' per 



Diviskm of Crop and Uiroitook Eftimatoi. ' Condition at time of harvest.. . 




















Bread Grains, 


Tablid 10. Wheat: Percentage reduction from full yield per acr 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1928, 


B07 

acre, from stated 


Calendar year. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 


1914 

1915 

1910. 

1917 j 

1018 

1910 

1020 

1021 L- 

1922 


Defi- 

cient 

[mois- 

ture. 


P.et. 

8.5 

18.9 

25.5 

8. 1 

14.2 

6.7 

1.3 

6.9 

10. 1 

14.6 

12.3 

8. 1 

13.3 
13.1 


Er- 

cess- 

ive 

mois- 

ture. 


Ret. 

3.2 
.9 
.8 

1.8 

.4 

1.4 

7.3 
3.8 

.4 
. .3 

6.2 

2.3 
2.0 
2.0 


Floods. 


Ret. 

0.7 

.2 

(>) 

.3 

.2 

. 1 
1.0 
.6 
. 1 
. 1 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.4 


Frostj 

1 I 

freeze. 


Ret. 

2.4 

6.6 

1.5 

9.5 

1.0 

1 . 1 
1.2 
5. 1 
11.8 

3.8 

1.3 

1.0 

1.8 

.6 


Hail. 


Ret. 

2.0 

.5 

.4 

1.5 

.7 

1.0 

1 . 6 

1.3 
1.0 
1. 1 

.8 

1.0 

1.4 

2.0 


Hot 

winds 


Ret. 

1.2 

2.6 

3.8 

1.8 

1.7 

2.7 
. I 

2.7 

1.6 

2.0 

2.9 

1.5 

3.6 
1.4 


Storms. 


Ret. 
0.6 
.2 
. 1 
.4 
.3 

.2 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.4 


Total 

cli- 

mat- 

ic. 


Ret. 

18.0 

30.0 

32.3 

24.0 

20.0 

13.4 
13. 0 
21. 2 

34.4 

22.4 

24.3 
17. 6 
23.0 

21.4 


Plant! 

dis- 

ease. 


Inscetj 

pi'sls. 


Ret. 

1.0 

.9 

1.9 

1.8 

.3 

3.0 

2.4 

12.6 

.7 

1.5 

10.2 
0. 5 
5.2 
3.4 


I 


Ret. 
1. 1 
1.9 
1.9 

2.3 

2.2 

2.6 
3.6 
4.0 
.7 
1 . 1 

2.5 
4. 4 

3.6 

3.4 


Ani- 

mal. 

pcsts.l 


R ct. 
0.2 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 
.1 
. 1 
.1 
.3 

.1 

. 1 


De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed. 


r.ct. 
0.3 
.4 
.2 
.2 
. 1 

. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 
. 1 

(*) 

. 1 
. I 
.1 


To- 
tal .i 


P. et. 
22.8 

33.8 

37.8 

29.5 

23.5 

19.8 

19.7 

38.7 
36.3 

25.7 

37.6 
32.2 
33. 1 

28.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ Includes all other causes. 


* Ijcss than 0.05 i)er cent. 


Table 11 . — Winter wheat: Percentage of acreage abandoned,^ calendar years, 

1 90S- 1923. 













Yearbook of the DeparimeiU of Agrwultwre, 1923. 


Tabuq 12. — Wheat: Aomifre und yield per acre in tmdermenHomd countries* 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Yield per acre. 































Bread 


Tabi« Atmagt and yiM yer acre in nnderfnentianed coimtriee— Con. 

fiOUTHKRN 


Country. 


Uruguay.. 


(Onion ofSouth Africa.. 

Australia 

Now Zealand 


Total comparable 1909- 

1013 

Total comparable 1923. . 

Wocld tot£ll, oompara- 

bl© 1009-1913 

World total, cumpara- 


Aver- 





Aver- 





age 

1909- 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1923-24 

ago 

1909- 

1920-21 

1922-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1913. 





1913. 





*192 

232 


230 


*14.9 

12.9 




1,003 

1,268 

. 1,314 

1,286 

1,379 

20.0 

18.4 

18.0 

18.6 


• 791 

700 

812 

6G3 

979 

•8.2 

11.1 

12.2 

as 


16^ a")! 

15, 014 

13,927 

1A081 

17, 216 

9.2 

10.4 

13.7 

11.8 

14.4 

^803 

876 

8.30 



• 7.6 

8.4 

10. 0 

7,608 

9,072 

9,719 

9‘78i 

10, OW 

11.0 

la 1 

13. 3 

ii.2 

12.0 

241 

220 

363 

276 

188 

28.7 

31.2 

29.9 

30.4 

■ 26,684 

27,371 









26,680 

26,264 

26, 126 

28,086 

29,757 

- 

1 

, .1 




270, 316 










192, 196 

204, 708 

211, 676 

214, 204 

1 

216, 470 

1 






Hirlsion of Statistical and nistorieal Kescarch. Coraplled from official sources and International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. Five-year averages.ore of the crops harvested during the ciUcnUar years 1909-1913 in 
the BOTthern hemisphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the southern hemisphere. 
For each. individual year is shown the harvest In the calendar year in the Northern Uemiaphere and the 
succeeding harvest in the Southern Ueiuisphere. 


* Two-year average. 

* One year only. 

* Old boundaries. 

* Three-year average. 

* Territory of former Kingdom of Serbia. 


• Includas Bessarabia. 

f Preliminary estimate of former Ilusslan territory 
within 1923 boundaries. 

* Estimate of U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

» Four-year average. 


Table 13.- 


-Wheat: Production in undermentioned countries. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


NOltTH AMEllICA. 


Total comparable 1909- 
1913 


EVrROPK. 

United Kiosdom: 

Fngiand and Wales 65,770 

Scotland 2,273 

irelBnd.._ 1,697 

Norway 307 

Sweden «, MB 

Denmark - • 6, 117 

Nctberlanfis 4, 976 

Belgium 14,^4 

Luxemburg 015 

Franco *817, ©6 

Spain..- i30,4rt6 

^rtugfld. *ii,«60 

Italy.! >183,334 

SwitzoBb^,.. - A *14 

‘OemMmy.. - - * 1*9, H* 

Austria — W.m 

<3«ed)0itoTakiis - — -- 

Hungary. . 499,94* 

Yugoslavia •»*14,74fl 

Greece * 12, 620 


1917 

1918 

1910 

1020 1921 

1923, 

1922 prelim- 
inary. 

1,000 
bushelt. 
233, 74.3 
636, ass 

1,000 

btuhels. 

189,076 

921,438 

1,000 
bushels. 
193, 260 
967, §79 
* 14, 239 

1,000 1,000 
bushels, bushels. 
203, 189 300, 8.58 

833, 027 814, 905 
* 14,961 

1,000 IJOOO 

bushels, bushels. 
:m,786 460,761 

867,698 786,741 

13, 626 

87a 398 

1,110,61.3 

1,175,478 
1, 161, 289 

1, 111, 167 

1, 096,216 1, 116,763 

1,281,010 

1. 267, 38411, 266;8A1 


67,320 
2,432 
4,673 
430 
6,929 
>4,296 
3,049 
6,014 
346 
* 137, 096 
142,674 
7,429 
> 139,969 
•8,0*1 
^81,791 
6,998 


84, 240 63, 806 

3, 216 8, 004 

6,090 2,462 

1,087 1,071 

8, 868 9, 361 

>6,S80 * 6,993 

6,431 6,860 

4,919 iafi65 
609 486 

>228,688 >187,091 
136, 709 129, 260 

9, 684 8, 17B 

>183,294 >109,709 
6,278 3,991 

7 79,701 

6,169 A U4 


823,467 243,316 


>141,387 *194,071 161,641 *34,839 

A666 8,674 2,348 8,893 

1(^788 fajm lOAjOO* 


* Four-year average. 

I Commercial estimate. 

> Old boundaries. _ , 

* Includes iMTOduction in Alsace-Lorraine. 


13.7221 9,8081 11, 188| Il,i7l0| 9, MSI 1 

> Includes 1,236,000 bushels grownin Veoesia 

Tridentina and Venezia QiuUa. 

7 Exaiud©iAisftP©-l4MToio<L 
« Three-year Awage. ^ 

> T^ii«ryhlf(Mr]asr3Qngi0k^n^6^ . 
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Table 13. — Wheat: Production in undermentioned cownfrwfi— Continued. 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE-Contlnued. 


Country. 


Production. 


Average 

190&<1913 


1 , 943,086 

1 , 326.960 


•3 ( 17 , 000 ) 
36, 1611 
6, 224 
33 . 662 


KUROPE—eontinued. /,000 

btuhels. 

Bulgaria * 4^ 1741 

Rumania 3oioi^212 

Poland n (28, 629) 

Lithuania n (2, 867) 

Latvia “(1,466) 

Esthonia “ (344) 

Finland 137| 

Russia, including Ukraine 
and Northern Caucasia. - . ”(609, 078) 

Total comparable 1909- 

1913 f 

Total comparable 1923. 

AFRICA. 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

figypt 

Total comparable 1923. 

ASIA. 

Cyprus 

India..-. 

Russia (.Asiatic) 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

C'hoscii 

Formosa 

Kwautung 

Total comparable 1909-1 
1913 

Total comparable 1923 . 

Total Northern Hem- 
isphere, comparable 
190SF1913 

Total Northern Hem- 
isphere, comparable 
1923 


92. 0471 


2, 216 
361,841 
151, 113 

25,088 

6,898 

169 

40 


5 ( 17,366 


383, 827 


3 , 471,206 


2 , 690, 051 


1917 


1,000 

bushels. 

29,0671 


1918 


1,000 

bttshtU. 

23,2031 

21.460 


218 


15,656 22,697 

28, 979 49, 238 

7,312 11,944 

29 , 834 ( 32 , 140 


116.0171 


1 , 776 ' 2. 598 

382,1441 370,421 


34. 745 
9, 16;i 
125 


32,923 

9 , 89 : 

152 ! 

52 


426 , 042 ' 


413,250 


1919 


1,000 
bushels. 
29, 7761 
66, 020 


2,646 


472 

262 


16,391 
21,0031 
6,98l| 
30, 1371 


74 , 612 | 


1 , 779 
280. 201 


32,561 
8, 6531 
1501 
31 


321,376 


1920 


1,000 
bushels 
3 a 003 
61,309 
22,741 
2, 199 


267 


• m , 084 


17,947 
8 , 433 
.^,229 
31,710 


63 . 319 


2,266 
377 , 8 S 8 


30, 155 
10, 9HA 
141 
. 30 ! 


419, 0271 


1921 


1,000 

bushels. 

29,239 

78,563 

37,409 

2,840 

784 

427 

280 


1922 


1,000 
bushels 
37, 704 
92.008 
42, 378 
3,274 
958 
761 
296 

158,418 


1 , 199, 345 
1 . 202 , 828 ; !, 029, 500 


23,241 
34,906 
10, 619 
37, 010 


105, 776 1 


2 , 425 ! 
250, 357 


28, 575 
10 , 705 
no 
62 


289, 637 


12,894 

18,233 

3,674 

36,648 


71 , 449 | 


2,563 
366, 987 
45, 359 

27,617 

9,922 


403,526 


j 2 , 516, 046 2 , 714 , 042 | 2 , 771 , 859 | 


1923 , 

prelim- 

inary. 


1,000 
bushels. 
38,783 
102, 514 
53,351 
3, 166 
1,273 


472 


1 , 269, 752 


23,549 

35,611 

9,921 

40,654 


109,735 


369,264 


26, 483 
9,204 


404. 951 


040, 289 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 


Peru 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina- 

Union of South Africa 

Australia 

New Zealand 


Total comparable 1909- 

1913 

Total comparable 1923. 

World total, compar- 
able 1909-1913 1 


World total, compar- 
able 1923 


Average, 

1909 - 1913 . 


• 2,8661 
2 a 062 

16,519 

147,069 

• 6,034 

90,497 

6,925 


279,962 

237,556 


8 , 751, 168 


2^927,607 


1917-18 


2,621 
23,120 
13, 061 
223,630 
9,790 
114,734 
6,808 


893 , 77 (W 
838 , 37 a 


1918-19 


2,282 
20,280 
6,890 
180, 182 
7,979 
75,638 
6,568 


299.819 

255.820 


1919-20 


2,3571 

19,020 

5,948 

216,954 

5,129 

45,975 

4,560 


300,843 

262,939 


1920-21 1921-22 


3,001 
23, 1901 
7, 768 
156, 133 
7, 323 
145, 874 
6, 872 


850, 161 
302 , 007 | 


2,800 
23, 636 
0,944 
191,012 
8,419 
129,089 
10,565 


375,465 

320,101 


1022-23 


23, 815 
8,674 
189,046 
6,696 
109,261 
8,305 


298,307 


1923-24 


248, 752 


120,000 


868,752 


|2, 818, 653 3, 034, 105;3, 07a 166|3. 409, 041 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from offlcial sources and International Insti- 
tute. Parenthesis denote interpolated Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the 

calendar years 1909-1018 in the Northern Hemisphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1018-14 
in the Southern Hemisphere, For each individual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the 
Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

• Four-year average. 

•Old boundaries. 

* One year only. 

••Indudes Besnurabla. 

» Prelimjbiary estimate of former Russian territory within 1923 boundaries. 

^ of mi^S^o^iOM^^^odoeed 360,000 bushels in 1018 and 200,000 busMdhi Ml. 



Bread Orains. i 

Table 14. Wheat; Area and production, prairie Provirtcee of Canada. 


Trovinoe. 


Average 






1909- 

1013. 

1919 

1920 

1 

1921 

1922 

102:1 


Per cent of 
Canadian total 


Average 

1909- 

1923 

1013. 



AREA. 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan. 
Alberta 

Total... 


1,000 

acTfs. 

2,861 

4,804 

1,201 

1,000 

acres. 

2,880 

10,687 

4,283 

1,000 

acres. 

2,706 

10,061 

4,074 

1,000 

acres. 

3, 501 
13, 557 
5, 123 

1,000 

acres. 

3,126 

12, m 

5, 766 

1,000 
acres. 
2,916 
12, 791 
5,959 

j 

28.8 j 

49. 2 
12.1 1 

1219 
5a 4 
263 

8,956 

17, 760 

ia841 

22, 181 

21, 224 

L1,C66 

oai 1 

066 


PRODUCTION. 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

Total... 


1,000 
bushels. 
53. 174 
97, 954 
24, 783 

1,000 
bushels. 
40,975 
89,994 
34, 675 

1,000 
bushels. 
37, 642 
113, 135 
83, 461 

1,000 
bushels. 
30, 054 
188,000 
53, 044 

1,000 
biu'^hels. 
60.a5l 
250, 167 
64, 970 

1,000 
bushels 
36,481 
252, 622 
167, 467 

27.0 

49.7 

12.5 

7.8 

5.18 

33.5 

175,911 

166, 544 

234, 138 

280,098 

375, 194 

446, 670 

89.2 

91 1 


Table 15 . — Wiieat: World 'productiotiy 189Ji~1923, 


Year. 


1894.. . 

1895.. . 
189«.,. 

1897.. . 

1898.. . 

1899.. . 

1900.. . 

1901.. . 

1902.. . 

1903.. . 

1904.. . 

1905.. . 

1906.. . 

1907.. . 

1908.. . 

1909.. . 

1910.. . 
19ir... 

1912.. . 

1913 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 
192k.. 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 


Produc- 
tion in 
countries 
report- 
ing all 
years 
1894-1923. 


um 

busheU. 

1, 730, 605 
1, 574, 080 
1, 628, 012 
1, 561, 792 
2,113, 124 
1, 929, 387 
1, 787, 154 
2,017,081 
1, 983, 191 
2,136,988 
2,017,180 
2,110,003 
2, 279, 413 
2, 158, 965 
2,000,064 
2, 216, 491 

2.091.736 
2,232,327 
2,326,048 
2; 334, 362 
2, 267, 111 
2,570,924 

1.968.736 
1,966,624 
2,337,111 
2, 19a 147 
2,203,638 
2; 29a 739 
2,242,821 
2, 42a 116 


Produc- 
tion as 
reported. 


1,000 
bushels . 
2,357, 727 
1,27a 811 
2,328, 627 
2 , 112,010 
2,867,948 
2,643,177 
2,478,739 
2, 701, 163 
a 913, 652 
3, 111, 340 
3,00a388 
3, 130, 443 
3,253,930 
a 012, 480 
3,077,785 
a 561, 056 
a477, 18ffi 
3,522; 167 
a782,788 
4,011, 764 
a68a988 
4,267,983 
2,5ia 591 
2, 42a 838 
2,774,877 
2;66a701 
2,892,988 
aioao69 
8, 34a 362 
a400,041 


Esti- 

mated 

world 

totals. 


1,000 
bushels. 
2,515,616 
2,44a 445 
2,408, 629 
2, 233, 593 
3, 012,350 
2,773,061 
2,633,4a5 
2,900,167 
3, 117, 721 
3, 272, 810 
3, 144,436 
3,309,345 
3,493,206 
3, 189, 191 
3, 171,263 

a 62a 128 

3, 57a 891 
3,670,309 
3,857,488 
4,087,654 
a 62a 388 
4,289,583 
a28a291 
a 183, 838 
3,147.677 
2,997,051 
ao8a438 
a25a069 
3, 34a 099 
a 691, 761 


Scletiled countries. 


Iluasia.i 


1,000 
bushels. 
477, 109 
309,660 
412, 038 
340, 170 
459,289 
454, 145 
422,094 
427, 782 
607, 370 
621,469 
66a 752 
63a 287 
543,481 
570, 670 
627,698 
84a 166 
83a 242 
66a 486 
801,407 
1,027,662 
<827,756 
<82a784 


It^y. 


1,000 
bushels. 
121, 695 
117,762 
145, 233 
86,919 
137, 346 
1.37,912 
147,341 
181, 512 
150,648 
203,191 
184, 819 
176,735 
194,372 
195,475 
167,917 
100,378 
15a 403 
192, 395 
16a 720 
214, 772 
169,582 
170, 641 
17a 630 
130,990 
18a294 
169,769 
141,337 
*194,071 
*161,641 


Franco. 


1,000 
bushels. 
344, 180 
339, 6^5 
34a 268 
242,227 
364,906 
366,449 
325, 542 
310,913 
327,898 
362,968 
299,639 
3.34, 838 
32a 697 
381,223 
3ia684 
369, 174 
2.52,063 


334,333 
319, 370 
282; 689 
222,776 
204,908 
137,096 


187,091 


* 32a 467 
> 24a 316 
»29a474 


India. 


1,000 
bushels. 
271,376 
201,293 
200,866 
200,229 
269, 113 
255, 273 
200,000 
264,825 
227, m 
297, 601 
359, 936 
283,076 
319, 050 
317, 001 
22a 089 
28a 197 
359,647 
375, 620 
37a 615 
36a 219 
312,368 
37a 992, 
323,045 
382,144 
370, 421 

28a 261 

377,888 
25a 357 
.366.987 
369,264 


Argen- 

tina. 


1,000 
btishrls 
61, 361; 
46, 407 
31,599 
53,388 

104.981 
101, 664 

74, 752 
66,379 
m, 758 
129,671 
loO, 743 
134,030 
165,991 
192, 487 
156, 162 
131, 010 

146.981 
166, 190 
187, 391 
104, 723 
169, 174 
169, 019 

8a 116 


A US- 

Can- 

tralUi. 

ada. 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels. 

bushels. 

27, 856 



180, 182 
2ia954 
156,133 
191,012 
189,046 
24a 752 


ia27o! 
20,8801 
2a 241 
41, 4281 
39, 978! 
4a 363) 
38, 662| 
12, 378, 
74,150! 
54,530 
6a521 
66, 421 
44, 656 
62, 591 
90,414 


95,112 132,049 


71, 6361 
91, 981' 
lOa 344| 
24.8^ 
179,0^ 
152,4^ 
114,734 
76,638 
4a97H 
145,874 
129,0^ 
109, 26M 

12 a H 


na434 
166, 744 


230,024 

224,150 

231,717 

161,280 

303,543 

262,781 

233,743 

189,074 

193,260 

263,189 

300,858 

309,786 

460,761 


' Indudesall Russian territory reporting for years named. Further information 0 / the territory induded 

la given in Notes 8 and 6 on Table 16. 

* Excludes Poland. 

* New boundaries. 
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TabIiS 16. — Wheat: Production in edeoted foreign countries ^ 1899-1923, 


Year. 

Algeria. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Chile. 

Denmark. 

Egypt. 

1899 

1,000 
bushels. 
22,281 
33, 593 
32, 244 
33,896 
34,034 
25,484 
25, 679 
34,663 
31,260 
29.789 

1,000 

bushels. 

50,208 

40,929 

44,027 

49,655 

46,198 

53,734 

64,631 

68,254 

53,287 

62,129 

1,000 
bushels. 
11, 100 
13, 788 
14,143 
14,521 
12,350 
13,817 
12,401 
12,963 
16,835 
18,898 

1,000 

bushels, 

21,620 

1,000 

bushels. 

1 

1,000 

bushels. 

1900 



1901 




1902 


li 


1903 

35,551 

42,242 

34,049 

89,109 

23,545 

86.406 


1904 


1906 


1906 


1907 

18,015 

17,671 


1906 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


36, 722 
35, 874 
39, 376 
27, 172 
37,661 

68,467 

67,589 

68,886 

69,638 

59,625 

14,608 
14,005 
16,745 
15,348 
14, 769 i 

82,071 
42,247 
48,295 
44, 766 
43,601 

19,682 
18,184 
22,468 
23, 675 
16,403 

3,837 
4,328 
5, 678 
5, 048 
6, 695 

^1,826 

32,680 

35,390 

30,738 

37,769 

Average 1909-1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

4920 

35, 161 

60,841 

14,894 

42, 174 


5,117 

33,662 

33,241 

33,849 

29,151 

28,979 

49,236 

21,003 

8,433 

38,024 I 

32,301 

27,«11 

*6,903 

*5,159 

» 5, 114 i 

*6,434 

13,972 
7,916 
0,487 
6,014 
4,910 
la 565 
10,274 

H 

I 

5, 788 
7,982 
6,044 
4,296 
6,380 
5,023 
*7,390 

32,850 

30,144 

36,543 

29,684 

^,140 

30^137 

31,710 

Average 1914-1920 

1921. 

1922 

1923 

29, 127 


8, 450 

28,620 

21, 175 


33,194 

34,000 
18,233 
35, 611 

* 6, 630 
*7,422 

* B, 828 

m 

* 29, 239 
137, 704 
*38,783 

23,636 

23,815 

* 11,146 
» 9, 249 

37, 010 
36,648 
40,654 





Year. 


Ger- 

many. 


Hungarian 

Kingdom.* 


Japan. 


Nether- 

lands. 


New 

Zealand. 


Norway. 


Russia in 
EuroinJ.’ 


IWO- 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 
T9O0. 
1907- 
1908. 

1909- 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- 
1913. 


Avmge 1009>1013. 


1914. 

1915- 

1916. 

1917. 
1918- 
1919. 
1990. 


1,000 
hush€l3. 
141,368 
141, 137 
61,816 
143,314 
130,625 
139,802 
135,946 
144, 763 
127,842 
1 38, 440 

1377999' 

141,884 

149,411 

110,224 

171,076 


1,000 
bvsheU. 
150,298 
152,235 
134,628 
182,899 
176, 621 
146,918 
170,690 
207, 758 
130,677 
165,424 

135,014 

181,135 

190,077 

184,642 

167,349 


1,000 
bushels. 
21, 198 
21,786 
22,398 
20,243 
0,600 
19,754 
18,436 
20,282 
’ 22,795 
22,587 

22,966 

23,556 

25,647 

26,514 

26,757 


1,000 

bushels. 

6,096 

4,670 

4,231 

5,106 

4,268 

4,423 

6,078 

4,942 

5,325 

5,121 

4,158 

4,441 

6,511 

6,694 

5,164 


1,000 

b^ushels. 

8,582 

6,527 

4,047 

7,458 

7,892 

9,124 

6,799 

5,606 

5,567 

8,773 

8,661 

3,290 

7,961 

5,189 

5,232 


1,000 

bushels. 


326 

310 

265 

307 

212 

329 
303 
290 

330 

^13 

293 

270 

381 

324 


1,000 

bushels. 

393,623 

395,706 

401,534 

560,614 

551,730 

622,257 

668,276 

450,965 

437,774 

489,162 

711,478 

699,412 

447,039 

623,762 

837,797 


152, 118 


169,643 


25,088 


4,976 


6,925 


306 


663,893 


145,944 
141,676 
113,896 
»61, 791 
« 85, 666 
» 79, 701 
^62,583 


117,777 

157,647 


*88,294 


22,975 

38,778 

301137 

84,745 


62,161 

60^166 


6,779 

7,990 

4,786 

6.940 

5,431 

5,866 

5,993 


6,864 

7, 106 
5,961 
6,808 
6,568 
4,560 
6,872 


260 

284 

316 

460 

1,087 

1,071 

999 


« 573,384 
<653,605 


Avenige 1914-1920. 


U07,796 
.. i 69, 725 
JU63,604 


«5^715 

154,729 

167,677 


30,039 

28,575 

27,617 

26,483 


5,555 

6.562 

6.161 

4^678 



*Neiwl>ouxidari68. 

6{i)olude0 Hungary pfo p ar an d Croatia Blayanla. 

. 5Jnoludo8 50 .goynnaaoiita 1 a KuropOr 10 guyerBoaents «r PolMid, and l ffovernmant and 2 pnmaoea of 
Norfliera Cauom. 

* Bicludes Poland. 

! ‘«>St6hidot prodBOtton lu Ateaoo'^Lorialaa^ 
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Tablb Mi — .FAcot; PiWiMStion in aeUeted f^raign eounbriet, 1 899-1 9eS—Contd. 



Spain. 


i,m 

Imshtls. 
97,707 
100,702 
136,004 
133,522 
128,978 
95, 505 
92, 070 
140, 655 
100,330 
119,908 
144, 103 
137, 448 
148, 405 
109,783 
112,401 


116,089 
139, 298 
152, 329 
142, 674 
136, 700 
129, 250 
138,005 

136, 279 

145, 150 
125, 469 
167, 110 



Division of Statistical and TTJstorical Reseanth. Compiled from official sources and International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. For each year is shown the production in the Northern Hemisphere during the calen- 
dar year and the succeeding haiwest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

^Excludes Poland. 

* Asiatic Russia during 1899 to 1906 included statistics from 4 governments of Siberia, 4 provinces in Cen- 
tral Asia, and the small government of the Black Sea in Transcanoasia. In 1906 no statistics were available 
for Akmolinsk, one of tho 4 provinces of Central Asia which had been previously rcporUid but to the other 
governments and provinces reporting were added statistic for Ural, 3 provinces of Turkestan, and 10 
governments and provinces of Transcaucasia. Subsequently Asiatic Russia included 8 TOvornments 
and provinces of Siberia; 4 provinces of the Steppes, 4 provinces of Turkestan, ami Ural In Central Asia; 
and 11 governments and provinces of Transcaucasia. The territory supplying statistical data remained 
the same after 1900 although in the annual publication of the Division of Rural Economics and Agriciiltunil 
Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture lor 1916 (publlsheil in 1917) the Central Statistical Committee 
departed from its usual grouping of the provinces of the Bteppies aud of Turkostan. 

^Includes estimates for all governments and provlaoes of Russia for which statistics are available. 


Table 17 . — Wheat: MorUhly marketings by farmers y ID 17-1923, 
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Table 18. — Wheat: Farm atocka, ahipmenta, and quality, 1895-19SS, 


Year begin* 
ning July 1. 

Stocks in 
iiiilis and 
elevators 
July 1.^ 

Old 

stocks on 
farms 
July l.» 

Crop. 

Total 

supplies 

(except 

visible). 

Stocks 
on farms 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing.* 

Stocks in 
mills and 
elevators 
Mar. 1, 
follow- 
ing.* 

Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown.* 

Quan- 
tity. ' 

Weight 

per 

bushel. 

Qual- 

ity.* 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 


Per 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Pounds. 

cent. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1805-96 


29,007 

560,456 

58.3 

85.7 

598,463 

151,395 


334,567 

1896-97. 


48i 624 

544,' 193 

57.6 

84.4 

692', 717 

113; 139 


284', 315 

1897-98 


29.239 

610i254 

57. 1 


639; 493 

138; 068 


308,298 

1898-99 


20, 196 

772i 163 

57.7 

87.9 

792, 369 

224, 576 


453, 675 

1899-1900 


7li861 

036', 051 

56.9 

83.7 

707, 912 

183,286 


351,062 

1900-1 


58,363 

602, 708 

56.3 

87.8 

661,071 

147, 074 


322, 982 

1901-2 


35i 140 

788,' 638 

57. 5 

88.8 

823, 778 

181,' 673 


389,275 

1902-3 


641616 

724i 808 

57.6 


779; 424 

174; 664 


A20,m 

lOOS-d 

‘ 

45i 262 

66.3; 023 

57.3 


709; 185 

130; 811 


386; 589 

1904-5 


Z7, 422 

596i 911 

67.4 


634; 333 

111, 072 


327,960 

1906-6 


26,548 

726, 819 

57.6 


752, 364 

163,866 


428,000 

1906-7 


47, 393 

756; 775 

58.3 


804, 108 

211,910 


447,589 

1907-S 


55, 438 

637, 981 

58.2 

89.9 

693,419 

148, 392 


377,999 

1908-9 


33, 188 

644, 656 

58.3 

89. 4 

677, 844 

137, 028 


392, 441 

1909-10 


14, 171 

700, 434 

57.9 

90.4 

714, 606 

103, 371 


428,262 

1910-11 


36, 726 

635, 121 

58.5 

93.1 

671,846 

162, 706 

98,597 

352,906 

1011-12 


34, 071 

621, 338 

67.8 

88.3 

656, 409 

122, 041 

96, 710 

348,739 

1912-13 


2;i, 870 

730, 267 

68.3 

90.0 

754, 143 

1.56, 471 

118, 400 

449, 881 

1913-14 


35, 515 

763, 380 

58.7 

9.3.2 

798, 895 

151, 796 

93, 627 

411, 733 

1914-1.0 


32,2;ifl 

891, 017 

58.0 

89. 7 

923,253 

152,903 

85,955 

541, 198 

1915-16 


28,972 

1,025,801 

57.9 

88.4 

1, 054, 773 

244, 448 

. 155, 027 

633,380 

1916-L7 


74, 731 

636,318 

67.1 

87.0 

711,019 

100,650 

89, 173 

361,088 

1917-18._.:... 


15,611 

6.36, 655 

58.5 

92. 4 

652, 266 

107, 745 

66, 138 

325, 500 

1918-19 


8, 063 

921, 4.38 

.58.8 

93. 1 

929, .501 

128, 703 

J07, 037 

541,606 

1919-20 

19, 672 

19,261 

967, 979 

56.3 

82. 1 

1,006, 912 

169, 904 

123, 233 

691, 552 

1920-21 

37,304 

1 49, 646 

8.33, 027 

57. 4 

88.9 

919,877 

217,0;47 

87, 075 

491,035 

1921-22 

27, 167 

56,707 

814, 905 

57.0 

85.8 

898, 779 

134,253 

75, 071 

602,470 

1922-23 

28, 756 

32, m 

867, 698 

67.7 

87.0 

928, 713 

155,474 

92, 538 

584,089 

1923-24 « 

• 36.458 

35, 894 

786, 741 

67.4 

87.5 

858,093 

133,871 

90,396 

498, 215 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 

* Based on iHircontago of crop as estimated by about 3,500 mill and elevator oi>erators. 

2 Based on percentage of crop on farms as estimated by crop reiiorters. 

3 Basc<l on estimates of crop reporters on Nov. 1. 

Percentage of ‘‘a high inedium grade” a.s estimated by crop reporters at time of harvest. 

^ Based on percentage shioped out as estimated by crop reporters. 

• Preliminary. 

Table 19. — [Vheat: Supply and distribution and per capita disaj)j)earance hi the 

United States, 


Year beginning July 1. 


Item. 

Average 

18i»-l«08. 

Average | Average 
1909-1913. 11914-1920. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Supply: 

Stocks on farms July 1 

Stocks in country mills and •elevators 

July 1 

Commercial visible (Brodstreet *s) 

July 1 — . 

Stocks of flour (in terms of wheat) 

July 1 

Now crop 

Imports (flour included) July 1 to 
June 30 

1,000 

bushels. 

43,608 

27,000 

32, 194 

7,114 

677,927 

746 

1,000 

bushels. 

28,841 

29,000 

24,168 

7,960 

690,106 

1,808 

1,000 

bushels. 

32,631 

24,864 

19,290 

8,261 

844,606 

19,746 

1,000 

bushels. 

56,707 

20,767 

9,966 

6,806 

814,906 

17,252 

1,000 

bushels. 

32,369 

28,766 

20,342 

7,461 

867,698 

19,946 

1,000 

bushels. 

36,634 

36,468 

29,403 

10,049 

786,741 

*19,945 

Total supply 

Distribution: 

„ Exports July 1 to June 80 (flour in- 

eJiided) 

788,689 

781,885 

949, 877 

932.405 

976,401 

917,230 

152^623 

68^995 

38,709 

2^300 

28,476 

6,990 

10i067 
72; 383 

32; 276 
31,000 
26,041 
8,666 

266,011 

88,600 

8<m27 

24,678 

18,266 

7,972 

279,407 

93,247 

32,860 
28,766 
20; 342 
7,461 

221,923 

89,836 

86,684 
86,468 
29,408 
10; 049 


Estimated seed requirements 

Carryover on June 30^ 

On farms 

In country mills and elevators 

Commercial visible (Bradstreet ’s) 

Flour (in terms of wheat) 


Total distribution 

321, 093 

274,222 

430; 663 

461, 673 

423,803 


Disappearance for food and feed 

Population. 

Per capita disappearance, food and feed, 
bushels * 

468,403 
82; 614 

6^67 

607,663 

94,378 

6.38 

■ 5i5rW 
102,880 

6.04 

470,833 

108;641 

4.34 

653,068 

^100»966 

6.04 

111,371 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. i The same amoont as in 1922, supplied to balance. 





Bread Orains. 


Tabls 20. — Wheal: Receipts and shipments f 11 primary markets^ 1909-192^* 

Chic^o. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. Duluth. St. I.ouls. Toledo. 

Re- j Ship- Re- Shiiv Ro- Ship- Re- Ship- Re- Shijv Re- Ship- 
celpts. ments. celpts. ments. ceipts, monts. ceipts. ments. ceipts. ments. celpts. ments. 


Average 190fr- 


.930 

4,f 

,734 

2, *3 

3, ' 

,802 


37,111 31,8161 8,750| 4, 6341102, 067| 31,182| 52,048| 48,287| 24,713| 20,383| 6,2031 2,77 1 


107,708 91,112 


076 “ 7, 464lT0O43 TS; 237R9, 226 40,843 .30, 0001 29, 404 6, 7M 3, 622 
3.681 3,146 13:1,830 4S,648| 6.5, .641 5.5.036 4 0, r.a5 | 33, .501, 10, 472 5,524 


8,780 4,794 

16,674 18,629 
4,743 6,078 
4,492 2,640 
3, 203 2, 623 
2,800 1,735 


1,320 1,132 

1,078 1,847 


5,417 2,481 

10,993 4,614 
18,805 6,808 


49,2031 2,2321 


69,085 2.664 


56 

ia686 1,303 


197 2,441 


February 


— ; RMMxoh Compiled from the Chicago Dally Trade BulMiii 
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Tablb 21. — Wheat: EsHmated reqmfementa, surytus and deficiency^ by States, 


Total r«4iuire- 
ments. 


Popula- 

Geographlo divi- tion 
8ion and State. Jan. 1, 
1934. 


Surplus (+) or 
deficiency (-} 
for export and 
Increased feeding, 
1929-24. 



+116.5291+170,848 


Division Of Statistical and Historical Heseardi. 

iThe coniomption figures hi this column were obtained by a survey in 1911 by the Bureau of Crop 

Xfthnatet. 

nreois .beghming July l. The figures In this column shown for the Individual States .wvrs compQtad 
on the ratio bStween thp unitedJitf^ oonsumption in lon (fUl bushels) and the per capita disappearance 

kppearandi for the latter pedc 


on the ratio botween the unitedJitates consumption in 1911 (fUl bushels) and the per capita disappearance 
dori^ the five years 1918-19 to 1893^84X4.74 oushels). The average msappearandi for the latter p^(4 
MIJN.27 per ooMt of thal9ll diaa|^)earaaee. 

^heeeed requheneiitB are based on the sprlim acreage of 1988 and the 1983 fall aowlng aooordiiig to the 
*'Itteintioot01Wt’*'Ie]meerAtlgu8tl^l9a8. TherateclaeedliigiitescItetetBwittBWieiltotheaereeBe 
In that State. 





























Breud Oraims* 

TAaLg 22. Wheal: Visible suppl y in the United States, 1889^19BS,^ 

nin?^^. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 


188WX) 



1801 - 92 . 

1802- 08 
1808 <^ 



Oompflfd from the annual reports of the Chicago Board of Trade to December* 1 922. J anuary, 1928* to 
date from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, iieportod on the Baturduy nearest the first of the month. 

^ From 1889 to November 28* lOW stocks at the principal points in Canada were included. The Chicago 
Board of Trade “ visi ble ’ 'includes grain stored east of the Kockies only. It covers 22 interior and seaboard 
points of large accumulation and grain in transit by canals and lakes. 

• From the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
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Tablb 23. — WheoA, flour included: ^^WorW* visible supply 1st of each month, 

1892 -^ 1928 , 


Year beginning 
July J. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 








1892- 93 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1895^_ 

1890-97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1 

1901- 2 

• 

1902- 3 1 

1903- # 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1906-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

J,000 
bush. 
132,060 
183, 744 
173, 012 
160,331 
136, 456 

88,740 
86,774 
140,300 
140,841 
142, 417 

105, 827 
103,5311 
123, 327 
126,610 

133,702 

164,849 

00,331 

1,000 
bush. 
122,968 
178,073 
174, 492 
158,043 
124,293 

77,900 

70.103 
134, 975 

150.103 
138, 201 

94,973 
93,266 
111,152 
115, 534 

131,789 
155, 351 
97,821 

1,000 
bush, 
146,738 
183, 845 
189,549 
152,268 
126,487 

87.073 
66,511 
142, 577 
164,620 
146,030 

103,484 
103, 837 
124, 977 
122,394 

146, 473 
161,038 
108,430 

1,000 
bush. 
166,331 
195, 713 
20^151 
176,638 
162,972 

119,635 
83,090 
162, 877 
188,200 
165, 140 

135,540 
140, 034 
156, 869 
150, 015 

182,924 
163, 814 
140, 789 

1,000 
Imsh. 
196, 271 
220, 724 
220,788 
209,858 
190, 761 

139,313 
106,886 
191, 191 
200,716 
177,395 

174,035 
164,389 
185, 161 
170,679 

207,959^ 

181,549 

176,246 

1,000 
bush. 
231, 575 
235,389 
218, 857 
218,787 
202.330 

156,516 

136,852 

203,478 

203,237 

210,024 

185,729 
174,085 
199, 881 
201,855 

210,048 
181, 342 
182,040 

1,000 
bush. 
237,420 
232,066 
1227, 976 
1224,798 
184, 618 

157, 009 
1147, 1971 
1200,3061 
|21l,064 
|208,598 

'175,482 

'178,274 

'189,216 

j205,909 

' 220 , 467 
1181,928 
181, 147 

1,000 
bush. 
234,223 
232,078 
223,496 
202, 832 
173, 498 

152, 042 
146,629 
189,3561 
201, 161 
210, 494 

173,678 
169, 718 
179,478 
203,709 

206,662 
186,004 
177, 661 

1,000 
bush. 
229,383 
222,391 
212, 446 
191,887 

156.606 

140,671 
151, 124 

181.607 
204, 353 
190,700 

170,568 
163,361 
181, 676 
208,704 

214,710 
193, 837i 
180, 377| 

1,000 

brush. 

221,600 

1216,545 

'198,047 

1180,630' 

139,011 

132,038 
144,928 
184, 141 
197, 013 
183,323 

155,562 

157,453 

172,938 

197,495 

207,620 

1 189, 089 
|17a,585j 

1,000 
bush. 
215,560 
206,014 
180,523 
161, 111 
121, 400 

111,220 
130, 909| 
175, 766 
135,436 
158,732 

135,126 

154,537 

155,656 

172,840 

209,048 

162,620 

|136,844 

1,000 
bush. 
205,030 
195, 763 
171, 169 
147,563 
107,338 

100,845 
136,052 
167, 709 
100,496 
133, 173 

120,873 
142,706 
135,811 
151, 119 

190,351 

128,899 

116,695 

90,470 
118, 942 
151, 664 
: 152, 260 
[158,370 

79,3^ 
111,015 
164, 547 
12f»,007 
148, 710 

93,783 
159,309 
172.913 
132. 385 
164, 704 

139, 286 
214, 526 
191, 474 

165. 377 

102.378 

176, 969 
237, 658 
227, 789 
213,026 
228, 792 

184, 689 
237, 607 
240,490 
239, 736 
242,687 

177,881 
234, 057 
'243,399 
:245, 009 
'252, 632 

184, 193 
236,026 
229,099 
251, 665 
261,961 

201, 836:202, 4301179, 003 
235, 509 226, 883; 193, 983 
100.189 234,167j214,721 
273, 077 207, 602,224, 642 
269,062 243,976 169,524) 

156,841 
172, 843 
187,416 
138, 773 
129, 219 

Av., 1909-1913 

1914- 15 ‘ 

1915- 16 

1910-17 

1917- 18-, 

1918- 19 ! 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 i 

1 

Av.,1914-1920 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1023-24 

134, 344 

126, 532 

144, 649 

174, 608 

216,827 

220, 022 230, 614 

232,689 

231 , 935'222, 900 

194,375 

167,018 

130,878 

1 118, 046 
280,461 
213,968 

252,890 

287,278 

192,310 

144, 884 
93, 401 
249,9001 
240,841 

267,097 
306,600 
176, 147 

H7,Ti3 
93, 972 
240,539 
232, 670 

320,364 

345,636 

155,463 

204, 743 
127, 207 
251, 20'lj 
235,874 

383,689 

380,035 

183,042 

234,041 
200, 565 
276, 715 
264,823 

400,099 
378,392 
214, 569 

242, 226 
246,005 
292, 696 
289, 107 

439,062 

360,972 

221,177 

'242,015 
l291, 145 
315, 880 
271,008 

442,922 
322, 739 
226, 287 

218,723 
319, 341 
308,400 
255,882 

474,609 
280,324 
261, 169 

216, 7.30 203, 806 
281,768 366,797 
288,093 260,031 
248, 101|321, 675 

453, 0961414, 270 
280, 305,248, 870 
286,839,270,616 

184,692 
326,411 
291, 164 
303,351 

363,423 

239,008 

215,590 

162,977 

314,096 

236,985 

272,498 

319, 115 
238,791 
199,992 

210, 833 

211, 126 

222,052 

252,385 

294,172 

298, 734 

301, 842 

301, 220 

293,689!297,866 

1 

274,934 

247,779 

103,062 
141,983 
! 171, 996 

164, 377 
124, 321 
161, 278 

206,738 
126,007 
161, 016 

221, 740 
176, 678 
214, 511 

254, 6a3 
244,359 
277,713 

247,365 
288, 336 
313, 226 

233,412 
301, 138 

212,10o' 272,921!260,248 
|341,339j341, 2461310, 173 

223,483 

273,062 

100,133 

206,012 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 




Division of Siatisticai and llisturlcai Kesearcb. Compiled from Bartels Ked Book and Chicago Daily 
Trade Bulletin. Includes “afloat “ for United Kingdom, for Continent, and for orders; “in store" in United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, Belgium, Uullau<l, Kussla, Canada, and United Stales, 1892, through De- 
cern her, 1900. Argentina added in January, 1901; Australia in March, 1905. Beginning with March, 
191C, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and Russia omitted. 

1 Australia not included February, 19H, to January, 1015. 

Table 24. — Wheat crop classified by grades,^ crops of 1921-1023, 

SPRING WHEAT. 


State. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 1 

No. 5. 

Below 

No. 5. 

192ljl922 

m 

1021 

1922 

1023 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1021 

1922 

1923 

1021 

1982 

1923 

1921 

1928 

1988 

Minnesota 

North Dslkota 

Smith Dakota 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Colorado 

Utah - 

Idaho-,- _ 

Washington 

Oregon 

United States 

P.Jp.d 

5.e;49.4 
14.053.5 
15.7 51.8 
11.210.1 
74.7810 

38.3 85.9 
33. 6 31. a 

37.3 35.5 
22.0 7.2 
5a027.6 

P.ct 

117 

ia5 

0.2 

10 

63.2 

25.5 

27.2 

87.6 

Si 

P.cf 

12.3 
22.2 
22.7 

29.6 
1&2 

37.3 
4ai 
4L5 
412 

37.6 

P.Cf 

212 

26.4 

25.2 
37.8 
12.1 

33.2 
419 
40.7 
20.6 

88.5 

P.cf 

22.1 

18.9 
17.7 
114 
20.6 

27.5 

48.2 

48.1 

44.2 

20.9 

P.d 

319 

29.7 

30.5 

20.0 

5.6 

118 

17.1 

13.6 
25.0 

916 



P.rt 

210 

216 

17.0 

17.4 

1.4 

7.2 
6.6 

3.8 

6.9 

2.3 

P.d 

7.7 

18 

6.6 

9.9 

.6 

6.1 

13 

2.0 

20.0 

6.2 

1 

P.d 

17.0 

lao 

9.9 

0.4 

.1 

1.6 

3.4 

2.7 

1.2 

.6 

P.d 

3.1 
1.9 
1.7 
8.0 

.8 

1.4 

1.1 
.9 

9.2 

116 

P.d 

1L8 

IZl 

110 

1&7 

.8 

a2 

1.0 

1.0 

1 

P.d 

6.3 

ae 

12 

16 

L9 

.2 

1.2 

.8 

P.d 

LI 

.6 

.4 

L6 

L4 

.4 

1.0 

as 

ao 

m 

1 

21152.118.8 

2jj 

814 

26.4 

212 

13.5 

24.1 

16.1 

5.3 

H 

7.9 

2.0 8.8 

ai 

.7 

B 


Division of Crop and Llvastoek BfUmates. 


> Based on percentage estimates of about 3,500 mill and elovator operators. 














Table 25 . — Dockage assessed on wheat at Minnesota markets ^ 1899-1922. 















' Tablj: 26. — Wheat: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, aU inspection points. 

Total of all classes and subclasses under eac^ grade, annual inspections 1917-1922. 
Receipts. Shipments. 




Qrain Divisioii 
















































Division of Statistical and Hiat^ical Reaearofa. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

^ Preliminary. 


Table 28. — Wheat: Production and exports; inspection for export^ hy classes, 
July 1, 1920-Decemher 31, 1923; and productio n, 1920-192 3. 

July 1, 1920, to July 1,1921, to July 1. 1922, to July 1, 19TO, to JiJy 1,19a, to 
June 1921. Ju^ 30, 1922. June 30, 19a. Juno 30, 19a. ^ Dec. 31, 19a. 


Bsti- v_ 
mated 
prodoo. 
tion. > 


jp EstI- Ex- 
mated ports, 
5^’ produo- »lr 

tlon.* montbs. 



•"** floor lnt«» olwhort, 

































623 Yearbook of the Depm-tment of Agriculture^ 19SS. 


Table 29.— including flour: Exports from the United States by customs 

districts, 1921-1923, 


Year ending June 30. 


District. 

Wheat. 

Wheat flour. 

Wheat, including flour. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1930-21 

1921-22 

1922-03 

Canadian and Lake 

ports 

Atlantic coast 

Oulf coast 

Mexican border 

Pacific coast 

Total 




1,000 

barrels. 

16 

10,363 

2,717 

141 

2,068 

1,000 

barrels. 

ks 

7,782 

8,767 

81 

4,093 



1,000 

bushels. 

31,737 

80,314 

102,990 

1,474 

62,883 

1,000 

bushels. 

32^671 

84,998 

63,716 

1,140 

89,498 

293,268 

208,321 

164,961 

16,180 

15,797 

14,883 

366,977 

279,407 

221,923 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 30. — Wheat, flour not included: Imports into the. United States from Canada, 

1913-1923. 


Year beginning 
July 1— 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i,oeo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

hush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

1913-14. 1 

4 

0) 

0) 

231 

104 

127 

886 

176 

235 

13 

73 


1,890 

1914-15 

35 

60 

7 

3 

102 

6 

14 

47 

85 

13 

19 


270 

1916-16 

60 

441 

348 

1,765 

796 

470 

386 

218 

104 

268 

604 


6,673 

1910-17 

128 

394 

943 

1,607 

2,606 

838 

805 

1,337 

2,m 

3,126 

6,469 

8,674 

23,709 

1917-18 

1,954 

1,308 

840 

1,712 

6,674 

3,732 

7,339 

27 

218 

71 

968 

761 

24,084 

1918-19 

606 

24 

27 

66 

176 

168 

39 

42 

44 

281 

1,474 

1,893 

4,731 

1019-20 

118 

28 

143 

664 

404 

309 

753 

634 

628 

60 

: 410 

124 

8,903 

1920-21 

36 

170 

1,842 

9,800 

9,522 

11, 185 

4,604 

4,403 

2,671 

4,564 

1 1,902 

89 

60,688 

1921-22 

713 

239 

81 

878 

1, 184 

2,062 

3, 120 

199 

2,673 

483 

! 1,231 

1,010 

14,463 

1922-23 

3, 070 

1, 152 

782 

2,666 

3,176 

2,616' 

252 

211 

346 

2,812 

046 

122 

18,050 

1023-24 

1, 836 

596 

1,234 

2,832 

6,264 














1 

1 

1 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Coifh 
meroe. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 37 bushels. a 297 bushels. 


Table 31. — Wheat, Canadian: Shipments through the United States in transit for 

export, 1908-1923, 


Year ending June 30. 


July. 


August. 


Beptem- 

ber. 


1907-^-. 

190^10.. 

1910-lL. 

191M2.. 

19m3.. 

1914-16.. 

1916-16.. 

1916-17.. 


1917- 18... 

1918- W... 
191^... 
1990-21... 
1921-42... 
4|Wah9l..- 


Buthels. 
2,008,348 
196,948 
149, 079 
406,777 
1,246,123 

4,798,849 

3,022,204 

1,970,116 

1,786,026 

17,214,660 

4,937,690 

206,896 


Bushels. 

2,374,791 

376,220 

47,072 

369,879 

1,666,069 

3,267,067 

1,607,918 

603,347 

1,196,921 

13,420^236 

3,238,134 


Bushels. 

1,364,639 

293,334 

128,461 

169,202 

1,843,632 

1,103,681 
676, 187 
847,479 
2,094,792 
7,912,271 

46,032 


186,320 

4 , 68^890 


472,937 

2;.994,396 


1,261,641 

2,290,062 


October. 

Novem- 

ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

Bushels. 

746,366 

1,411,966 

2,271,028 

2,464,261 

2,860,293 

Bushels. 

696,682 
4,976, 070 
3,936,849 
4, 103, 760 
6,817,884 

Bushels, 

2; 823^ 090 
6,601,607 
8,816,718 
2; 853, 066 
6,741,686 

822,446 

8,394,434 

2,587,898 

14,166,288 

3,382,021 

6,791,397 
12,742, 196 
2,664,700 
24,039,780 
6,814,761 

0,047,147 
10,300,968 
3,649,473 
22; 034, 819 
4,79(1686 

747,338 

361,714 

3, 772; 431 
61,783 

Q MO AOQ 

6, 470; 905 
,8,641,148 
n029L286 

3^482 

8,662,410 

3,911,604 

7,384,934 

10,74^160. 

17,OlC«08 

lisStSS 
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Xabld si.— W heat, Canadian; Shipments through the United Statee in transit tw 
, ezportf ►Continued. 


Year ending June 
30. 


January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


Total. 


1907- 8-., 

1908- 9.. 
1900-10.. 

1910- n., 

1911- 12., 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 

1916- 16. 
1016-17- 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 
1910-20. 

1920- 21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 


Bushels. 
3,388,130 
3,669,982 
4,114, 828 

1,380,745 
4,962,375 
0,224,642 
9,618,935 
3,493,415 
17,440, 067 
8,474,762 

6,372,465 
1,862,786 
1,552, 458 
10,423,290 
15,439,396 
15,552,317 


Bushels. 
2,292, 873 
1,923,038 
2, 260, 732 
1,847, 176 
3,766, 567 

5,134, 431 
6,676,743 
3,615, 553 
13,483, 801 
4,557,824 
3,239, 331 
1,587,948 
174,000 
0,642, 019 
6,498,342 
13, 772, 838 


Bushels. 
1,432,209 
1,849,464 
1, 530, 623 
2,032,296 
3,606,272 
3,660,099 
6,490,831 
3,654, 029 
12,426,037 
7,512,190 

4,854,621 
2,083, 199 
2,845,382 
6,609,961 
0,362,172 
8,038, 460 


Bushels. 

630, 401 
1^058,662 
1,407, 327 

I, 790,647 
5,092, 380 
3,243, 337 
3, 605, 203 
3,540,711 
9,449. 951 
5,779, 174 

3, 856, 696 
4,107,282 
1,428,718 
3,747.239 
4, 240, 705 

II, 521,340 


Bushels. 

1,434,751 

1,469,758 

3,367,419 

3,280,249 

7,645,267 

5, 513,141 
5,766,809 

2,927,745 
18,511,435 
8,008, 270 

1,567,991 
3, 158, 907 
10, 330 
2, 180, 544 
8,113, 753 
5, 498, 122 


Bushels. 

1, 180, 066 
701, 459 
1,091,342 
2,425,193 
10,290,325 

7.243.576 
2,832,951 
2,613,660 

2.095.577 
17,087,040 

96,248 


1, 136, 199 
4, 256, 370 
6,006, 186 


Bushels. 

19,762,745 
23,487,488 
27, 129,471 
24, 192,228 
55,417,853 

56,749,702 

71,643,398 
32,158,217 
138,716, 188 
104,953,682 

38,207,776 
16,961,663 
10,566,603 
49, 507, 524 
83, 187,405 
110,680,367 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Table 32 . — Wheatf including flour: International trade ^ 1910-1923. 


Country. 


Average, 1910-1914. 


Imports. Exports 


PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

Argentina > 

Australia * 

British India 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile* 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Rumania 

Russia 

United States 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Brazil > 

(Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark 

iSSk::;:;:;;::::: 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tunis 

Un ion of South 

Africa • 

United Kingdom. 

Total countries 
reported.. 


Year ending July 31. 


1,000 

bushels. 

639 

3 

7 

208 


448 
170 
7, 214 


196 

566 

1,607 


11,402 

73,398 

20,495 


7, 165 
8,244 


44,822 

91,338 


56,784 

4,116 


80,702 

8,674 

”“2.’^ 
6,262 
7,080 
16,937 
1, 746 

6,274 

220,570 


1,000 
bushels. 
6,936 
95, 243 
49, 732 
49,889 
11, 182 
95,828 
2,593 
49, 116 


Imports. Exports. 


54,630 

164,862 

110,076 


871 

23,045 


597 

50 


1,203 

23,264 


3,682 


58,435 


219 

70 

23 

14 

960 


3,768 


1,000 

bushels. 

6,530 

1 

6 

3 

(») 

456 

44 

241 


16 


45,764 


14.348 
34,066 
16,879 
18,027 

362 

11.348 
2,394 

60,449 

60,378 

10,673 

09,621 

5,887 

567 

21,533 

3,822 


20,558 

6,863 

12,883 

1,930 

8,533 

201,824 


1,000 

bushels. 

985 
193,099 
87,340 
14, 045 
l,7r>8 
167, 217 
1,368 
235 
3,692 
1,400 


674,677. 805,578 


361, 839 


1,805 


250 

.1? 


1921-22 


1022-23, preliminary. 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 
bushels. 
1, 698 


372 

6 

6 


(») 

■i9,’425 


1,134 

*604 

137 

246 

128 


2,728 

6 


754 

299 

1 

618 

114 

2,843 


673,984 846,144 


18,739 
. 45,289 
17,230 
11,408 
4, 191 
6,918 
8,268 
19, 779 
70,681 
13,233 
101, 030 
24, 815 
721 
22,974 
5,090 
1,270 

4, 547 
13, 216 
645 

1,863 

212,186 


645,611 


1,000 
bushels. 
5,884 

62, 399 
116, 466 
2,810 
4, 477 
185. 768 
2, 150 
0, 097 
2,793 
3, 494 


267,855 


70 
4, 783 


208 

275 

328 

(») 

2,632 
1, 176 
5 
512 
51 

(•) 

3,286 

a 

94 

“”"^7 

699 

(») 

2,266 

81 

5,214 


685,133. 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 
bushels. 
» 4, 167 


1377 

‘im 


1224 
V 19, ’945 


12,986 

♦41,026 


11,947 
♦0, 249 
« 7, 326 
♦4,562 

♦ 44, 016 

♦ 42, 676 

♦18,479 

« 112,003 
14,092 
1871 

♦ 25,935 
♦6,433 
*2,474 


<8.076 
» 16, 017 
12,001 

2,020 

♦ 200,290 


1,000 

bushels. 

*2,542 

141,980 

49,625 

28,862 


• 274,886 

“■'s'iM 


1,595 


190 
* 1, 766 


1 1,502 
*313 
420 


•2,779 
• 623 


• 1. 776 
1 488 

15 

• 3,366 


120 


•708 

>308 

17 

•0,465 


616,372 


746,860 


T r*nmniled from International Institute of Agricultme, 
Division of Statistical and Hfatorteal Re^ch. from official sources, 

except figures with footnotes (3) and (4), which are busheb. 

> Ten months ending May 81. - « Eight months, Aug.-Dee., 1920 and May-July, 1981. 

* Twelve months for wheat, ten months for flour. ^ e ^ months for i^oMt, twelve months for flour . 


* Calendar years, 1000-1922. 

* Years ending June 80. 


* Ten months for i 
s Eleven months 



^SA Yearbook of the Defartrua^t of AgrUndtu/re, 19S3, 

TjiMLO id.'—Whtal, imehtding fiowr: Nst imports and n«( exports of 'priMipai 

C0UfUri€A, 



Diylsion of Cvop toA Livestock Sstimotit. 
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Tabu S6, — Wimt: Form priM per butM, DeoemAer 1,-eeimdar yiora, IFOS-JMS, 

and value per acre 19 S 9 , 



Division of Crop and Livoatook Estimates. 
1 Based npon farm price Deo. 1. 


Table 36. — Wheai: WeigMed average price per huehel ef reported cash ealese 


NO. 1 DARK NORTHERN SPBINO, MINNEAPOLIS, 1017-1088.1 










































626 Yearbook of the Departmetfut of Agriculture^ 196S^ 


Tabls 36. — Wheat: Weighted average price per huehel of reported cash sales — Con. 

NO. 1 NORTHERN SPRING, MINNEAPOLIS, 1891>-1923.i 



^ Compiled from Minneapolit Daily Market Record. .Prior to the promulgation of the Federal grades^ 
August 1, 1017, the subo]^ Dark Northern did not exist. 

Compiled from the Cmoago Daily Trade Bulletin. 
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Tablb Z^,^Wheai: Weighted average price per bushel of reported cash sales^ 
NO. 2 RED WINTER, 8T. LOUIS, 18W-1923.* 


Year beginning 
July. 


Apr. May. 


$0 71 

$0 70 

$0.72 

$0 70 

.73 

.76 

.74 

.78 

.71 

.71 

.72 

.74 

.66 

.67 

.70 

.69 

.81 

.86 

.87 

.87 

1.01 

1.16 

1. 18 

1. 15 

.85 

.86 

.92 

.92 

.70 

.7.2 

.76 

.76 

.87 

,96 

1.03 

.96 

.95 

1.02 

1.03 

1.07 


1.26 

1.20 

1.23 

1.29 

1. 16 

1.12 



1.88 


1.21 

1. 16 

l.,36 

1.36 

1. 14 



NO. 2 HARD WINTER, KANSAS (^ITY, 181«>-1923. « 


189S-1900 $a06 l$0.65 $aW |$0.«6 |$a63 l$a64 l$0.fl3 |$0.64 |$0.M |$0.fi4 |$0.tt2 |$0.66 

1900- 1 09 . 66 , 67 

1901- 2 

1902- '3 70 .66 .67 

1903- 4 70 . 73 . 73 

1904- 6 87 *,94 1.03 

190Wi 84 . 80 . 78 

1900-7 71 .68 . 66 

1907-8 87 . 86 . 93 

1900-9 97 ,96 ,98 


.73 

.72 

1.06 

1.06 

.80 

.81 

.69 

.69 

1.00 

.06 

.99 

1.02 


1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 


1.14 1.02 
1.04 1.00 


1.04 

1. 10 

1.11 

.91 

.93 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.83 

.84 

.87 

.83 

.84 

.86 


Av. 1909-1913.. -.1 .96 


1917- 18 2.68 

1918- 19 ! 2L20 

1919- 20 1 2.26 

1920- 21 ! 2.67 

Av. 1914-1920... J 1.87 

1921- 22 i 1.14 

1922- 23 1.13 

1920-24 .96 


1. 

02 

1.08 

1. 13 

1.34 

1.64 

1.49 

1.64 

1. 

07 

1.03 

1. 12 

1.20 

1.20 

1.06 

1. 12 

1. 

67 

1.86 

1.72 

1.89 

1.82 

1.97 

2.43 

2. 

12 

2.12 

212 

212 

2 12 

2. 12 

2.12 

2 

16 

2 15 

2.24 

2 31 

226 

2 39 

2.62 

2. 

30 

246 

263 

2 82 

2 42 

2. 49 

2. 76 

2 

06 

1.78 

L71 

1. 72 

1.62 

1.66 

1.33 


1. 10 

1.10 

1. 13 

1.17 

1. 12 

1.09 


1. 13 

1.29 

1.34 

1.36 

1.34 

1. 17 

1. 19 

1. 14 

1. 16 

1. 16 

1.20 

1. 16 

1.04 

1. 18 


* Compiled from St. Louie Daily Maritet Reporter, 

* Compiled from Kansaa City Daily Price Current. 

* Six numtha' average. No record for 1901. 
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m Yearbook of the Dej^tment of Agriculture^ 1923. 

Table 36. — Whea$: WeighUd average price per huehd ei reported cash eake — Coo. 


NO. 2 HARD WINTER. NEW YORK. 190»-1028.« 


Year beginning 
July. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

lOOV-lO 

$1. 31 

$1.12 

$1.12 

$1.20 

$1. 19 

$1.24 

$1.26 

$1.33 

$1.27 

$1. 19 

$1. 14 

$1.05 


mio-ii 

1. 14 

1. 10 

1.06 

1.04 

1.02 

DIZI 

1..06 

■S3 

wedm 

.99 

UO! 

.97 

L04 

Mil 1-1 2 

.« 

.98 

■BUB 

uni 

1.05 

IatJ 

Lll 

1. 13 

1. 13 

1. 19 

1.24 


1.10 

1912-13 

1. 10 

■szi 


1.02 

.98 

.99 


ES3 


■IF?! 

U!/l 

1.04 


1813-14 

.w 


.96 

.96 

.96 

U|j| 

.i» 

1.08 

ISa 

1.02 

1.05 

■BOB 

.90 

Av. 1909-1913.... 

1. 10 

1.94 

1.04 

1.06 

1.04 

1.06 

1.09 

1.11 

1.06 

1.06 

1. 10 

1.05 

1.07 

19l4-ir). 

.92 

1.01 

1, 13 

1. 12 

1.23 

1.31 

L52 

1.72 

1.66 

1.67 

1.65 

1.37 

1.36 

191ft-m j 

1 1.36 

1.22 

1.20 

1.24 

C) 

C) 

1.40 

1. 42 

1.35 

1.20 

1.24 

1. 15 

1.28 

1810-17... ! 

! 1.36 

1.57 

1.68 

1.H4 

200 

1.87 

209 

200 

2 16 

263 

3.07 


202 

1917-18 

1 2L44 

2L46 

2.28 

264 

2 81 

2 62 

226 

226 

226 

2 26 

226 

2^26 


1918-19 

! 2 31 

2.38 

288 

238 

238 

238 

238 

238 

238 

238 

238 

2.38 

237 

1919-20 

2.38 

2L38 

238 

238 

238 

238 

237 

2 87 

2 51 

3.02 

3.09 

2.98 

2.55 

1920-21 

Z92 

2.62 

265 

233 

206 

1.95 

200 

1.90 

1. 81 

1.59 

1.75 

1.67 

210 

Av. 1914-1920..., 

1.94 

1.95 

1.96 

1.99 



200 

2 01 

200 

2 12 

2 21 

1.97 

2.01 

1921-22 1 

1.46 

1.36 

1.38 

rriT 

1. 16 

1.25 

1.23 

T.43 

1.45 

1.51 

’rii" 

"Ta^ 

1.35 

1923-23 1 

1.32 

1.23 

i 1. 19 

1.33 

1.36 

1.37 

1.32 

1.30 

1.33 

1.37 

1.34 

1.25 

1. 31 

19ja-24 1 

1. 16 

1. 14 

1.16 

' 1.22 

1. 19 

1.22 








1 









1 

I 





NO. 1 NORTHERN BPRINO. WINNIPEG, 19(»-1923.» 


1909-10 

$1.31 

1.08 

.05 

1.07 

.97 

$1. 19 
1.07 
1. 01 
1.06 
.05 

$1.00 

1.03 

1. 01 
1.00 
.89 

$9 97 
.98 
1.00 
.91 
.81 

$9 97 
.92 
.99 
.85 
.83 

$0.98 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.84 

$1.03 

.94 

.05 

.82 

.85 

$1.03 

93 

.97 

.84 

.88 

$1.04 

90 

.98 

.85 

.90 

$1.03 
.90 
1. 01 
.89 
.90 

$a98 

.95 

1.04 

.93 

.93 

$0.93 

.97 

1.06 

.96 

.94 

$0.96 

.96 

.99 

.92 

.80 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1913-13 

1013-14 

Av. 1009-1913.... 

1.08 

1.06 

.99 

.93 

.91 

.89 

.02 

.93 

.93 

.95 

.97 

.97 

.94 

1914-15 

.90 

1.04 

1.13 

1.11 

1. 18 

1.18 

1. 32 

1..51 

1 . 49 ' 

1.54 

1.01 

1. 32 

1. 28 

1916-16 

1.35 

1.25 

.95 

.96 

1.02 

1.07 

1.18 

1.26 

1. 10 

1.04 

1. 17 

1. 11 

1. 12 

1916-17 

1.14 

1.42 

1.69 

1.68 

1.93 

1.76 

1.80 

1.68 

1. 85 

2. 11 

2.75 

2.49 

1.85 

1917-18 

2 34 

2 40 

226 

2 21 

2 21 

2 21 

2 21 

2. 21 

2 21 

2 21 

2 21 

2.21 

2. 24 

1018-19 

221 

2 21 

224 

224 

2 24 

2.24 

2 24 

2 24 

2 24 

224 

2 24 

224 

2 24 

1019-20 

2 24 

2 24 

2 15 

2. 15 

2 16 

2. 15 

2 15 

2 15 

215 

215 

2 15 

2 15 

2. 17 

1020-21 

2 15 

2 15 

2 72 

238 

203 

1.94 

1. 94 

1.88 

1. 91 

1.76 

1,86 

1.89 

205 

Av. 1914-1920.,.. 

1.76 

1.82 

1.86 

1.81 

1.82 

1.79- 

1.88 

nr 

1.86 

1.86 

2.00 

1. 92 

1.M 

1021-22 

1.86 

TIT 

1.46 

nr 

nr 

1. 13 j 

1. 14 

1.36 

1.41 

1.48 

1.46 

iTS” 

1.26 

1922-23 

1.35 

1. 17 

.99 

l.Ol 1 

1. 10 

1.06 1 

1.07 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.19 

1. 15 

1. 12 

1. 12 

1023-24 

1.05 

1.10 

1.04 

.96 

.96 

.91 








! 





i 

1 


1 

1 

1 



Division of Statlstioal and Historicsl Research. 


• Co^Ued from New York Journal of Commerce; not weighted; average of dally quotations. 

• Compiled flrom Winnipeg Parmors’ Advocate; not weighted; average of the dally cash cloee. 
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Tablb Wheat: Weighted average price ^ per buehd of repmied each sales gf 
aU classes and grades combined at markets named, 1918 - 1923 . 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weljit. 

aver- 

age. 


Venfs. 

CenU. 

Ceitit 

Centa 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

Centa. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

1918-19 

212 S 

221.3 

210.0 

218.6 

220 5 


218.0 

221.2 


245 3 

251.8 

230.8 

222 4 

1019-20 

248.0 

230.1 

384.0 

2409 

261.6 

27H 5 

276.5 

245.6 

254 8 

285.3 

297.0 

278.7 

267.6 

1980-21 

274.6 

247.1 

244.9 

208.0 

172 4 

163 0 

167.8 

166.3 

151 5 

135. 1 

144. 5 


187.9 

1921 -22 

145. 3 

132.2 

138.6 

121.5 

117.3 

117.7 

120.2 

188 0 

141.3 

148.2 

140.7 

136.5 

131.2 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

140.5 

110.7 

114.2 

111.2 

111.0 

114.6 

113.8 

115.3 

122.3 
109 4 

123. I 
108.9 

119 2 

m 

121 2 

126.5 

124.8 

115.8 

119.2 










KANSAS CITY. 


1916-19 

220.2 

215.5 214.0 

213. 2 

212.4 

1919-20 

219.3 

204.4 215.0 

221.2 

235.9 

1920-21 

267.4 

245.6 246.0 

206 6 

176 3 

1921-22 

117 0 

115.0 120.4 

109 8 

107.6 

1922-23 

111.0 

103.2 104.1 

111 1 

114.5 

1923-24 

94.0 

90.2 102.6 

107. 1 

101.3 


217. 5 223. 1 2ia 0 227. 1 252. 0 24A 0 233. 8 21« I 

252.2 2H5.3 233.4 241.5 353.5 280.3 273.5 244.9 

170. 2 173. 0 164 0 154. A 133 H 147 5 139. 7 190. 3 

108.2 111.1 127.4 131.4 132.3 125.9 113.2 118.3 

116 3 114.0 115.1 115.4 110.7 115.0 104.1 110.9 

99 9 


CHICAGO. 















680 ^ Y earhook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923, 

Tablb 38 . — Wheat: Good average quality imparted red^ average spot prices per 
huehd of 60 pounds at Liverpool^ 1 879-1 9it3, 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

- 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver. 

High. 

Low. 

1879.-.. 

1.29 

1.29 

1. 30 

1.32 

1.36 

1.32 

1.38 

1.36 

1. 46 

1.68 

1,64 

1.69 

1. 43 

1.76 

1.64 

1880.... 

1.67 

1.69 

1.03 

1. 63 

1.43 

1.38 

1.36 

1.31 

1.28 

1.34 

1.40 

1.40 

1.43 

1.64 

1.28 

1881 

1.41 

1.37 

1.42 

1.43 

1.38 

1.42 

1.44 

1.65 

1.64 

1.66 

1.61 

1.67 

1.49 

1.68 

1.36 

1882- .. 

1.69 

1.68 

1.60 

1.66 

1.62 

1. 52 

1.62 

1.37 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 

1.29 

1.43 

1.61 

1.20 

1888... . 

1.33 

1.39 

1.36 

1. 32 

1.32 

1.31 

mm 

1.36 

1.33 

1.28 

1.28 

1. 28 

1. 32 

1221 

1.26 

1884--.- 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

1.14 

1.14 

1. 16 

1. 14 

1.16 

1.00 

.97 

.97 

1.02 

1. 12 

1.26 

.06 

1885 

nn 

1.03 

1.06 

1. 16 

1. 12 

1.06 

1.06 

1.07 

1.06 

1.09 

1.06 

1. 05 

1.08 

lull 

1.02 

1888 


1.06 

1.01 

1.03 

1.03 

,97 

.97 

.99 

.99 

.98 

1.02 

1.08 

1.02 

1.09 

.06 

1887.... 

1.09 


1.06 

1.03 

1.06 

1.02 

.96 

.90 

.88 

.04 

.08 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 13 

.86 

1888 

.90 

.98 

.98 

.99 


.99 

1.00 

1- 10 

1.15 

1.22 

1.26 

1.21 

1.07 

1.26 

.97 

i889--.. 

1.16 

1.14 

1. 12 

R!l 


.94 

1.00 

1.03 

1.02 

1.03 

1.02 

1.02 

1.04 

1. 17 

.93 

fEICilOT 

1.03 

1.03 

1.03 

1.05 

1.06 

1.03 

1.04 

1.06 

1.04 

1.04 

1.03 

1.03 

1.04 

1.07 

1.02 

1891. ... 

1. 12 

1.12 

1.19 

1.24 

1.25 

■npi 

1.14 

1.23 

1.19 

1.20 

1.26 

1.23 

1.20 

1.30 

1.11 

1892 ... 

I.IO 

1.14 

1. 14 

1.09 

1.02 

llliti 

1.02 

.91 

.86 

.88 

.86 

.83 

1.00 

1.20 

.80 

1803--.. 

.86 

.86 

.81 

.81 

.84 

.82 

.82 

.79 

.80 

.78 

.76 

.78 

.81 

.89 

.73 

1894.... 

.76 

.74 

.71 


.67 

.64 

.65 

.61 

.61 

.60 

.67 

.73 

.67 

.78 

.58 

1898 

.07 

.64 


.73 

.81 

.82 

.77 

.79 

.72 

.74 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.86 

.63 

•1898...- 

mm 

.83 

.80 


.81 

.79 

.76 

.75 

.81 

.96 

.99 

.99 

.84 

1.03 

.73 

1897. 

.96 

.91 

.89 

.80 

.86 

.83 

,90 

1.10 

1. 15 

1.10 

1,09 

1.09 

.08 

1.22 

.81 

1898 

1.08 

1. 18 

1.14 

1.28 

1.57 

1.28 

.96 

.89 

.84 

.89 

.89 

.87 

1.07 

1.71 

.78 

1899.... 

.88 

.83 

.79 

.81 

.86 

.87 

.82 

.80 

.84 

.86 

.83 

.81 

.83 

.89 

.77 


.86 

.87 

.86 

.93 

.96 

.91 

.91 

.86 

.91 

.86 

.87 

.86 

.80 

.06 

.84 

wmmM 

.80 

.87 

.87 

.86 

.86 

.84 

.82 

.83 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.90 

.86 

.94 

.78 

1902 

.90 

.89 

.89 

.90 

.92 

.89 

.91 

.91 

.86 

.85 

.85 

.88 

.89 

.94 

.83 

1903. .. 

.90 

.91 

.90 

.89 

.90 

.91 

.89 

.91 

.90 

.80 

.88 

1 

.88 

sa 

.94 

.86 


.89 

.90 

.96 

.96 

.92 

.80 

.89 

1 .90 



1 


.91 

.08 

.86 



1 . oi 

.99 

.97 




.94 

.06 

.97 

.96 

.97 

1.01 

.03 


1.03 


Ini] 

.99 

.96 

.96 


1 .92 

.91 

.91 

.90 

.90 

.96 

■nil 

.89 

tirivHHi 

.89 

.92 

.92 

.92 

.98 

■nil 

iHi!i 

; 1.08 

1.11 

1. 14 

1.12 

1. 13 

rnSm 

1.23 

.87 


1. 16 

1.07 

■Kj!| 

1. 11 

mm 

1.08 

J.09 

1.08 

1.11 

1. 12 

1.16 

1. 16 

K 

IKl 

1.02 


1 . 10 

1.21 

1.23 

1.33 

1.38 

1. 34 

1.37 

I..30 

IWti 

]. 15 

1^27 

1.21 

1.25 

1.42 

1.07 

1010... 

1.24 

1.23 

1.21 

1. 18 

1. 10 

1.04 

1.08 

1. 15 

1. 12 

1.08 

I 1.04 

1.04 

1. 13 

1.25 

.08 

1911... 

1.07 

1.07 



1,03 

1.04 

1.04 

1,04 

■nyll 

1.08 

1.05 

1.07 

1.06 

1.10 

1.03 

1912 ... 

1. 11 

1. 16 

i.20 

i.23 

1.23 

1. 22 

1.24 

1.16 

1. 16 

1. 16 

1. 11 

1.09 

1. 17 

1.27 

1,07 

1913 

1. 11 

1. 12 

1. 12 

1. 13 

1.12 

1. 11 

1. 10 

1.07 

1.04 

1.02 

isa 

1. 06 

1.09 

1.15 

1.02 

Av. 
































1913.. 

]. 14 

wm 

1. 19 

1.22 

1,17 

1. 16 

1.17 

1.14 

ua 

1.10 

1.09 

Ulil 

1. 14 

.... 


1914 

mn 

IVTIV 

1.07 

1. 07 

1. 11 

1.09 

1.05 

1.28 

1.29 


1. 38 

1.47 

1. 18 




1. 67 

1. 06 

1.91 

1.94 

1.98 

1.66 

1.63 

1.61 

1.67 


1. 59 

1. 73 

1. 75 



ImfH 

■Will 

■IliTtI 

2.00 

1.93 

1.71 

1. 65 

1.58 

■kTI 

2.00 


2.22 

2 39 

1.94 



1917- 

2.39 

2.43 

2.42 

2.46 

2.46 

2 46 

2 50 

2 50 

238 

226 

2. 26 

2. 26 

2 40 



1918- 

2.32 

2.32 

2.39 

2.32 

2.32 

2 32 

2 32 

2.32 

2 32 

2 39 

2 46 

2 46 

2. 36 



1019. 

2. 46 

2.46 

2. 43 

2.41 

2.41 

2 39 

2. 29 

2.21 


2 16 

2 11 

1.96 

229 



1020-... 

1 — 

1. 76 

2. 11 

2.87 

2.34 

2.40 

234 

mi 


2 34 

2 53 

239 

2 23 



Av. 
































1920- 

1.96 

1.96 

2.06 

2.07 

206 

1.98 

1.96 

2 01 

1.99 

204 

mSSoi 

ima 

202 



1921-..- 

2, 33* 

2. M 

2. 14 

2. 13 

2 18 

1.96 

1.71 

1.69 

1.66 

1.31 

1.26 

1.37 

1.81 




1.87 


1.58 

1.68 

1.59 

1.44 

1.49 

1.36 

1.29 

1.44 

1..52 

1.64 

1.47 



1923-.- 

1.42 

1.41 

1. 40 

1.46 




1. 26 

1.22 

1.23 

1.25 




















Division of Statistical and Historical Rooearch. 187^1908, compiled from BroomhalI*s 1004 Year Book, 
p. 144; J014-1920 from Brooiuhall's 1021 Year Book. Remainder of table from Corn Trade News. Hiidi 
and low not given 1014-1923. Conversions at par 1870-1012; current exchange rate for remainder of period. 
























































Bread Grains, 


edi 


Table 39. Wheat, Sarlettat * Avetage prices per bushel of 60 pounds at Suenos 

Aires, 191S-mS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1912 

$1.01 

$1.00 

$1.00 

$1.03 

$ao6 

$0.99 

$0.99 

$1.01 

$1.02 

$1.01 

$0.96 

$092 

$0.99 

1913 

.91 

1.00 

.93 

.99 

.95 

1.02 

1.02 

1.01 

*1.07 

M.03 

*1.08 

.95 

1.00 

1914 


.09 

.98 

.95 

1.01 

.99 

iWiW 

1.22 

1.23 

«1. 12 

^.24 

‘1.22 

1.08 

1916 

1.26 

1.42 

1. 39 

1. 44 

1.48 

1. 35 

1.33 


1.31 

1.36 

1.31 

1.20 

1.34 



1.06 

.96 

.95 

.86 

.83 

.84 


1. 19 

1.49 

1.74 

1.48 

1. 12 

1917 

1. 66 

1.64 


1.72 

2.00 

2.21 

2.23 

2.02 

2.00 


2. 10 

1.79 

1.92 

1918 

1.56 

1.55 

1.58 

1.59 

1.57 

1.56 


1.41 

1.42 

1.41 

1.46 

1.49 

1.51 

1919 

1.31 

1.31 

1.27 

1.27 

1.33 

i.:i4 

1.82 

1.94 

1.85 

1.66 

1.71 

1.63 

1.54 

1920 - 

1.65 

1.75 

2.02 

2.55 

2.79 

2.58 

2.85 

2.43 

2. 48 

2.58 

*2.75 

1.86 

2.36 

Av. 1914-1920 

1.35 

1.39 

1.41 

i:50 

1.58 

1.55 

1.05 

1.62 

! 1.64 1 

1.66 

1.76 

L52 

1.55 

1921 - 

1. 76 

1.58 

1.62 

1.46 

1.48 

1.50 

1.45 

1.43 

1.50 

1.22 

1.05 


1.42 

1922 

1.04 

1.26 

1.32 

1.30 

1.32 

1.22 

1.27 

1.20 

1.16 

1.22 

1.20 

1.22 

1.23 

1923 

1.20 

1.22 

1.20 

1.21 

1.17 

1.13 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

1.09 

1.13 

1.04 

1. 12 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Prices and monthly exchanRe rates from Intemationnl Yearbook of ARriLiiltiiral Statistics, 1922. Ex- 
change after July, 1921, from Federal Reserve Bulletm, supplemented by iteview of the River Plate. 
iBarletta is a semihard wheat. > No. 1 Rosario wheat. * Description “ Pan.” ‘New crop. 


Table 40. — Wheat, white: Spot prices per bushel of 00 pounds at Karachi, India, 

1912-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1912 

$0 90 

$0 94 

$0 04 

$0.96 

$0.93 

$0.^ 

$0 88 

$0.80 

$0.88 

$0.89 

$0.89 

$0 89 

$0 91 

1913 

.02 

.97 

.97 

.93 

.92 

.90 

.90 

.87 

.87 

.86 

.88 

.88 

.91 

1914 

.91 

.93 

.91 

.02 

.94 

.91 

.90 

.96 

L08 

1.00 

1.22 

1.23 

Too 

1915 

1.27 

1.43 

1.22 

1. 21 

1.07 

1. 02 

1.02 

1.06 

1. 12 

1.10 

1.09 

1.07 

1. 14 

1916 

1.09 

1.03 

.97 

.89 

.88 

.80 

.95 

1.05 

1.03 

1.04 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1.00 

1917 

1. 19 

1. 14 

1.13 

1.12 

1.04 

1.05 

1.08 

1.07 

1.14 

1. 13 

1.22 

1.26 

1. 13 

1918 

1. 22 

1.23 

1.24 

1.24 

1.25 

1.23 

1. 26 

1.31 

1.41 

1. 57 

1.01 

1.63 

1.35 

1919 

1.82 

1.82 

1.91 

1.78 

2.07 

2.01 

2. 06' 

2. 16 

2. 14 

1. 93 

2.04 

2. 16 

1.00 

1920 

2. 12 

2.00 

1.91 

1.90 

1. 74 

1.62 

n.49 

* 1.35 

1.34 

1. 36 

1. 32 

1.22 

1.62 

Av. 1914-1020 

1.37 

1.38 

1.33 

1.29 

1.28 

1.24 

1.25 

1.28 

1. 32 

1. 32 

1.37 

1.30 

1.32 

1921 

1.28 

1.29 

1.26 

1.26 

l.ls’ 

1.31 

1.20 

1. 52 

1.86 

T7r 

1.57 1 

1.60 

L44 

1922 

1.50 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

1. 36 

1. 36 

1.25 

1.22 

1.11 

.89 

.91 

1.17 

1.20 

1923 

1.20 

1,12 

1. 12 

1.17 

1. 13 

1.07 

1.03 

.91 

.96 

.97 

.99 

l.Ol 

1.06 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Indian Trade Journal. Converted at 
par of 90.3244 per rupee to 1919, and current exchange rate as given by Federal Reserve Bulletins 1919 to 
date. 

‘ First week of month, from Review of the Trade of India. ‘ Not quoted. 


Table 41. — Wheat: Average price per bushel of GO pounds at Port Adelaide, 

Australia, 1912-1922. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 


July. 




Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1912 

$0 88 

rm 

rm 

$0.96 


Btjl 

$0.96 

$0.96 

$0.99 

$1.00 

$0 06 

BE! 

$094 

1913 

.85 

.86 

.86 

89 

.88 

.87 

.86 

.87 

.86 

.84 

.84 

.84 

.86 

1914 

.86 

.87 

.90 


.92 

.93 

.93 

lira 

1.12 

1. 14 

1. 21 

1.40 

mm 

1915 

1. 48 

1.65 

1. 74 

1.76 

L80 

1.81 

1. 82 

1. 79 

1. 78 

1.41 

1.05 

1.23 

BO 

1916* 

1. 13 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1.14 

L14 

1. 14 

1.14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

■Utl 

1917 > 

1. 14 

L14 

1.14 

1.14 

1.14* 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

BO 

1918* 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1. 14 

1919* 

1. 14 

1. 19 

1.18 

1. 16 

1.16 

1.15 

1.11 

1.07 

1.06 

1. 15 

1. 12 

1. 13 

1. 13 

1920* 

1. 19 

1.29 

1.46 

1.50 

1.48 

1.51 

1. 48 

1.39 

1. 35 

1. 33 

1.31 

1.34 

L88 

Av. 1914-1920 

1. 15 

1.20 

1.24 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

1.24 

1.25 

1.21 

1. 16 

1.23 

L22 

IMl I 

1.69 

1. 74 

1.76 

1. 77 

1.79 

TtF 

1. 63 

Tei 

1.68 

TtT 

*1. 79 

n.87 

in 

1922 

.99 

1.07 

1. 18 

1.15 

1.27 

1.20 

1.19 

1.16 

1. 14 

1. 16 

1. 16 

1. 17 

L15 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Statistical Register of South Australia, 
]920>21 and 1921-22. 



14^1909, $1-70; and 1921, $1A2. ^ ^ 

< Tbeae for old wheat; new wheat price; November, $a 93; December, IL 02. 












Tearlook of the Repc^iim^id of Agrieuliure, 19SS. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 

Table 42. — Flour, wheal: Average wholesale price per barrel at markets namedf 

1909-1S23. 

MtNNEAPOLTFt-SPR INO PATENTS.* 

Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. iMay. June. 



ST. LOUIS-SOFT WINTER PATENTS.* 


IflO^lO 

mo-n 

i#n-w 



1913-14 


Av. 19(»-1913 

4. 

91 

4.48 

4.66 

A 

7ft 

1914-13 

"“a 

47 

4. 16 

ft. oil 

*4. 


1913*10 

ft. 

66 

4 87 

4.83 

ft. 

08 

191(1-17 

ft. 

24 

6.8ft 

7, 31 

7. 

84 

1917-18 

10. 

64 

10.78 

10.36 

16. 

33 

1918-19 

10. 

26 

10.25 

10.20 

10. 

2ft 

1919-aO 

la 

80 

10. 13 

9.00 

9. 

05 

1990-21 

11. 

96 

11.90 

12.09 

11. 

38 

Av, 1914-1920 

a 

98 

a 43 

aft4 

a 

63 

lttl-22 

a 

61 

aoB 

AM 

a 


1923-23 

ft. 

94 

6.76 

6.86 

6. 

29 

1923-24 

A 

69 

6.71 

aao 

a 

71 


$5. 

83 

aa77 

$6.80 

$a 

76 

$5. 

40 

$a 

29 

$a 

11 

$a63 

4. 

68 

4.86 

4.64 

A 

69 

4. 

38 

A 

39 

A36 

A 

65 

4. 

62 

4.74 

4.70 

4. 

72 

a 

07 

a 

54 

5. 

43 

A 

76 

4. 

70 

4.84 

4.86 

A 

68 

4 . 

59 

A 

52 

A 

45 

A 

§9 

4. 

14 

4.20 

4.11 

4. 

02 

3 . 

85 

3 . 

92 

a 

74 

AOO 

4. 

77 

4.88 

4.82 

4. 

74 

4 . 

66 

4 . 

73 

A 

62 

A 

79 

a 

as 

6. 18 

age 

a 

'57 

a 

65 

' a 

66 

ft. 


6. 

51 

a 

39 

a 60 

6.79 

a 

24 

a 

33 

a 

20 

A 

91 

a 

35 

a 

31 

a67 

a44 

8. 

83 

n. 

29 

13. 

91 

12 

.53 

9 . 

00 

la 

28 

10.46 

K).74 

11. 

40 

11 . 

39 

10 . 

94 

10. 

72 

la 

09 

10. 

25 

11.22 

11.65 

10. 

71 

11 . 

45 

11 . 

41 

10. 

28 

10 . 

68 

11. 

31 

12.08 

11.49 

11. 

69 

12 . 

34 

la 

98 

13. 

18 

11 . 

40 

9. 

44 

9.73 

9.71 

a 

76 

7 . 

10 

7 . 

81 

7. 

98 

9 

84 

8. 

67 

9. IS 

9.26 

9. 

01 

9 . 

86 

9 

98 

9. 

31 

a 

91 

a 

2ft 

a9» 

a 69 

7. 

W 

a 

79. 

7 . 


*a 


a 

51 

6. 

62 

6.60' 

6.63 

a 

60 

a 

06 

a 

53 

a 

06 

aas 

a 

7ft 



— ■ 

— 

.... 

... 

— ■ 


.... 


— ■ 

... 



















Bread Chrome. 


6S8 

T*w« 42.—FUvr, wheat: ‘^oietaU price per barrel at markete named, 

1909 (o 19SS — Continued. 


CHIOAQO— 8PRINQ PATENTS.* 


Year bacinnisc 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age. 

$6.21 
6.08 
A94 
A 10 
4.73 

ltO^-10 

iWlhli 



1M^13 

m3-14 

At. lW-1918 

1M4-15 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1916-20 

1926-21 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

$6.17 
6.76 
5.63 
6. 10 
4.89 

$5.81 
6.65 
5 83 

5.79 

4.80 

$6.06 

6.37 

6.8^ 

5.65 

4.73 

$5.98 

6.31 

6.12 

5.36 

4.62 

$6.13 

6.18 

5.95 

5.14 

4.58 

$6.45 

6.28 

5.80 

4.84 

4.06 

$6.41 

6.42 

5.82 

4.60 

4.68 

$6.35 
6.05 
5 86 
4 66 
4.80 

$6.46 
5 56 
5.80 
4.64 
4.86 

$6.38 
5.36 
&88 
4. 71 
4. 71 

$6.27 

5.62 

6.88 

A88 

4.74 

$6. 18 
5.44 
6.40 
4.81 
4.73 

6 89 

5 78 

5.74 

6. 67 

5 60 

6.60 

6 59 

6.54 

6 46 

iHl 

llfgl 

A 51 

0.62 

5.99 

17.46 

10.88 

11.35 

14.60 

9.60 

5.61 

A48 
All 
ia29 
11.21 
10.79 
13. 24 
10.31 

4.68 
&06 
&96 
12.53 
10.66 
11.62 
13. 36 

”7.62 
0 76 
7.63 

10 03 

11 (10 
12.25 
18 10 

~6 18 
6.40 
016 
11.46 
10.63 

11 40 

12 42 

J^6.60 
9.84 
10.89 
10 40 
11.53 
11.75 

5.69 

9.79 

10.55 

9.58 

18.00 

10.75 

6 90 
A84 
9.02 
ia45 
10 50 
13.95 
8 32 
■ 

1 

1 

7. 41 
A87 
9.75 
11.25 
10.30 
13 18 
8 75 

1 

7.85 
6.11 
15.34 
11.15 
13. 10 
15.40 
8.42 

9.34 

9.91 

9 38 

9 39 

9 31 

9.14 

9 03 


9.49 

BIQ 

)BE 3 

ESCil 

9.78 

8.82 

7.73 

5.80 

M 

8.10 
6 99 
6.15 

7. 76 
6.86 
6 18 

7.38 
6 78 
5 99 

7 . 35 ^ 

7.00 

5.95 

"”6 TO 
6.85 

7 84 
6.68 

7. 55 
6.68 

7.60 

6.64 


Bp 

7.82 

A86 







BB 

■■I 


NEW YORK— WINTER PATENTS.* 


1909-10 

$A.52 

$A28 

$A43 

$A77 

$A78 

$A74 

$A06 

$A95 

$5.96 

$A83 

$5. 74 

$A40 

$A86 

1940-11 

5.44 

A36 

A 07 

4.92 

A HI 

4.88 

5.02 

4.92 

4.78 

4. A3 

A67 

4.65 

A 93 

1911-12 

4.68 

4 67 

4 71 

4.90 

4.90 

4 90 

4.96 

5.06 

5.08 

5.32 

0.00 

AOO 

A 10 

1912-13 

5.79 

5.28 

5.34 

5.33 

5.33 

6.33 

5.55 

A 75 

5.44 

5.50 

5.50 

5.54 

A47 

1913-14 

5.58 

5.42 

480 

4. 91 

4.90 

4.90 

A92 

4.97 

AOO 

4.88 

5.00 

4.98 

A03 

Av. 1909-1913 

5.60 

5 40 

5.09 

5 17 

5.14 

5 15 

5.28 

6.33 

5.25 

5.23 

5.38 

5.31 

A28 















1914-15 

4.90 

5 22 

5.81 

•5.80 

5 80 

5.86 

6.79 

7.88 

7.56 

7. 39 

7.65 

6.04 

A43 

1916-16 

6.48 

6.62 

5 68 

5.80 

5.90 

6.20 

A70 

6.62 

6.28 

6.24 

5.91 

5.48 

A17 

1916-17 

5.68 

7.34 

7.86 

8.30 

8.90 

8.60 

9.00 

8 87 

9.53 

11.41 

14.67 

12.98 

9.42 

1917-18 

11.72 

11 12 

10.94 

10.64 

10.51 

10.45 

10.44 

10.43 

10.91 

11. a» 

10.98 

10. 9A 

10.84 

1918-19 

11.35 

ia7i 

10.40 

10.28 

1A25I 

10.53 

10.-46 

10.25 

10.65 

11.40 

11.38 

11. m 

ia7a 

1919-20 

11.11 

10.58 

10.52 

10.22 

10. 181 

10.68 

10.99 

10.98 

1A91 

11.47 

12 90 

13.67 

11.18 

1930-21 

12.46 

11.20 

11.22 

10.14 

9.aB{ 

A82 

A87 

! &36 

8.15 

7.00 

7.09 

7.39 

9.17 

Av. 1914-1920 

9 09 

8.06 

A93 

8.75 

A 70 

8. 73 

9.05 

9.06 

9.18 

9.42 

10.05 

9.7(J 

9.13 















19Sa-22 

A60 

A24 

6.32 

6.02 

5.731 

5.68 

AOO 

6.06 

AOO 

A 57 

A32 

A9^ 

A86 

1922-23 

7. 10 

6.49 

6.57 

6.76 

6.981 

6.79 

6.(17 

AOS 

A56 

A72 


A 34 

A67 

1988-94 

A69 

AOS 

A 31 

A33 

A 201 

&18 





HM 








1 

MB 

HH 



1 


■H 
















684 Yea/rhook of the Department of Agriculture^ 19SS. 

Table 42. — Fiour^ wheal: Average wholesale price per barrel at markets namedf 

1909 to 19iSS — Continued. 

KANSAS CITY-HARD WINTER PATENTS.!^ 

-^“8* ®®P^- May. June. 


































Bread Grains. 


Table 43. — Bread: Average retail mice per pound (baked weight) ^ 191S-192S — 

Continued. 


Continued. 

UNITED STATES (AVERAGE OF LEADING CITIES). 


Calendar year 



Daily capacity.^ 


Wheat ground. > 


Wheat pro<luc- 
tion.* 


Wheat 
ground as 
a iH^reent- 
ago of 
wheat 
produc- 
tion. 


Alabama 1, 23fl 

Arizona 925 

Arkansas 7, 235 

California 17,625 

Color^o 11,975 

Delaware 1,975 

Georgia 5, 675 

Idaho 9,625 

Illinois 65, 250 

Indiana 48,660 

Iowa 22,750 

Kansas 85, 800 

Kentucky 28,725 

Maryland 1^025 

Michigan 36,775 

M innesotn 178, 825 

Missouri- 91,275 

Montana 13,876 

Nebraska 25,850 

Nevada 725 


Barrelt. 5arrf2s. harreft. 1 bushels. I bwhels. bushels, bushels. P. cf. P. cf. 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota 


96,300 16,157 17,337 
26,550 2,690 2,033 

11,976 1,282 936 

30^935 2,537 2,122 

182,875 28,505 23,733 
99, 600 7, 182 6, 270 

13, 850 1, 272 1, 276 

26,275 3,416 2,342 

900 88 17 


Ohio 64,876 

Oklahoma 20, 850 

Oregon 26, 100 

Pennsylvania 37,825 

South Carolina 1,125 

South Dakota 9, 865 

Tennessee 31, 850 

Texas 33,960 

Utah 9,425 

Virginia 21, 700 

Washington 36,475 

WestVfr^nia 10,000 

Wisoonsin 26, 100 

Wyoming 2, 800 

OthSr...! 200 


130^865 111,620 
32, 739 28, 945 


9,944 28 

128, 695 46 

6, 340 129 
8,260 64 

14,840 59 

22, 938 366 
34, 952 53 

33, 430 58 

69, 875 26 

493 85 

1, 530 30 

3,088 17 

9, 137 444 

4,500 112 

80,750 16 

30, 185 47 

: 47, 325 24 

25, 364 72 

23,850 64 

1.298 22 

25,060 9 

4,500 206 
20^ 810 53 

6.299 65 

8,301 90 

58,245 64 

3, 125 73 

2,812 176 

3,316 19 

397 106 


Total U. 8. .11 ,064, 965 ll,096 , 100^132, 466 Il lO, 846 | 6^562 Jji21,^ (^g, 979 
DivJaion of Statistical and Historical Research. , * 

Product.. ^ 
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Table 45. — Rye: Acreage^ 'production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 

1869-1923. 


Calendar year. 


isnQ.. 

1870.. 
1871 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874 . . 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 
1880-. 

1881.. 
. 1882., 

1883.. 

1884. 

lR8r>. 

1886. 

1887- 

1888.. 

1880. 

1890. 

1801.. 

1892.. 

1803.. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
loai. 
1906. 
1907- 
1906. 

1009. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 


A V. 1909-1913 


1914. 

1915. 

1916. 


1917. 

1918. 

1919. 
1930 


Av.l014>1930J 


1921. 

1022. 


Acreage 

harvest- 

ed. 

Vverago 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Prodne- 

tiOQ 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 

Dec.1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Value 

per 

acre.' 

1,000 

OfTM. 

Bush. of 
66 Ihs. 

1,000 

bushels. 

Cents. 

1.000 

dollars. 

Dollars. 

1,658 

13.6 

22,528 

77.0 

17,342 

10.46 

1,176 

13.2 

15. 474 

73.2 

11,327 

0.0:1 

i;070 

14,4 

15,366 

71.1 

10,928 

10. 21 

i;049 

14.2 

14,889 

67.6 

10,071 

9.60 

1, 1.50 

13.2 

15, 142 

70.3 

10, 6.38 

9. 25 

1,117 

13.4 

14,991 

77.4 

11,610 

10.39 

1,360 

1.10 

17, 722 

67.1 

11,894 

8. 75 

1,468 

13.9 

20. 375 

61.4 

12,506 

a 52 

1,413 

16.0 

21,170 

57. 6 

12,202 

8.64 

l,G2:t 

15.9 

25,843 

.52. 6 

13, .566 

8. 36 

1,^4^ 

13.7 

25, 201 

67.6 

17,040 

9.25 

r. 768 

119 

24, .541 

7.5.6 

18, .505 

10. .50 

1,7H« 

11.6 

20,705 

9,3.3 

19, 327 

10.80 

2,228 

114 

29, 960 

61.5 

18,439 

8.28 

2, 315 

12. 1 

28, 0.59 

58.1 

16, 301 

7.04 

2, 344 

12.2 

28, 640 

61.9 

14, 8.57 

6.34 

2, 129 

10.2 

21,756 

57.9 

12,595 

5. 92 

2, 130 

11.5 

24,489 

53.8 

13, 181 

6. 10 

2, 053 

lai 

20,693 

.54.6 

11,283 

5. .50 

2,:165 

12.0 

28,416 

58.8 

16,722 

7.07 

2,172 

11 1 

28. 378 

42.3 

11,991 

5.52 

2, mt 

12. 1 

26,414 

62.6 

16, 536 
2.5,264 

7.67 

2,234 

14.7 

32. 761 

77. 1 

11.31 

2,251 

119 

29,253 

53.0 

1.5,674 

696 

2,178 

111 

28, 592 

5a 2 

14,300 

6 59 

2, 164 

117 

29,613 

49.4 

14, 622 

6.76 

2,153 

14.5 

31, 139 

42.2 

13, 151 

6. 11 

2, 126 

116 

28,913 

38.8 

11.2:11 

6 28 

2,077 

16. 1 

33,433 

43.2 

14,454 

14,640 

6 96 

2,071 

15.9 

32,888 

44.5 

7.07 

2,05i 

14.8 

30,334 

40.0 

15,046 

7.33 

2,042 

15. 1 

30,791 

49.8 

15,341 

7.51 

2,033 

15.3 

31, 103 

55.4 

17,220 

6 47 

2, 051 

17.2 

3.5. 255 

60.5 

17, 798 

8.68 

2,074 

15.4 

31,990 

64.0 

17, 772 

633 

3,085 

15.3 

31,805 

68.9 

21.923 

10.51 

2,141 

114 

36,168 

oa4 

21,241 

. 9.92 

2,186 

16.7 

30, 559 

58.5 

21,381 

9. 78 

2. 167 

16.4 

36, 455 

72.5 

25,709 

11.86 

2,175 

16.4 

35, 768 

r2.8 

26, 023 

11.96 

2, 196 

16. 1 

35,406 

72.2 

25, 548 

11.63 

2. 185 

1(1.0 

34,897 

71.5 

24,953 

11. 42 

2, 127 

15.6 

33,119 

83.2 

27, 5.57 

12.96 

2, 117 

16.8 

85,604 

66.3 

zi,m 

It. 16 

2,557 

112 

41,381 

63.4 

26,220 

10. 25 

. 2,236 

111 

36,093 

70.9 

25,583 

11.44 

3,129 

118 

42. 779 

86.5 

87,018 

1157 

17.3 

54,050 

83.4 

45,083 

14. 41 

I 3,213 

15.2 

48.862 

122.1 

59,676 

18. 67 

. 4,317 

14.6 

62,933 

166.0 

104,447 

24. 19 

. 6.391 

14.2 

91,041 

151.6 

138,038 

21. 6C 

. 6,307 

12.0 

75,483 

133.2 

100,578 

16 9C 

. 4,409 

13.7 

60,490 

126.8 

76,693 

17.39 

>. 4, 330 

14.4 

62.234 

1^0 

SO, 218 

16 59 

. 4,528 

13.6 

61,675 

69.7 

43.014 

9.5( 

. 0.672 

15.5 

103,368 

68.5 

70,841 

10. 

6,157 

12.2 

63»023 

64.7 

40^804 

7.91 


Chicago cash price per 
bushel No. 2.* 


December. 


Low. High. 


Cts. 

66 

67 

62 

57i 

70 

93 

67 

654 

551 

44 

73i 

82 

96^ 

57 


51 

58i 

53 

S.'SJ 

50 

44 
64J 
86 
46 

45 

47§ 

32 

37 

n 

49 

^3 

59 

48 

60J 

73 

64 

61 

75 

75 

72 

80 

91 

58 

61 


7^1 

1074 

94} 

130 

179 

154 

150 

144 


13A4 


84 

834 

691 


Cts. 

77} 

74 

63f 

70 

81 


73 

56} 

44} 

81 

91} 

1)8 

58} 

60 

52 

61 

544 

61} 

52 

45} 

68 } 

62 

51 

47} 

49 


47 

55} 

52 

49} 

65} 

49} 

52} 

75 

68 

65 

82 

m 

82 

94 

64 

65 


1124 

98} 

151 

185 

164 

182 

167 


Following 

May. 


Low. High. 


Cts. 

78 

81 

76 
68 } 
91 

103 

61} 

70 

54 

47 
73} 

115 

77 
62 
60} 
68 
68 
54} 
63 
39 

49} 

83 

70} 

50} 

44} 

63} 

33 

32} 

48 
50} 

53 

51} 

54} 

48 


70 


79 


77. (M 75. a 


151.3^ 


90 

92} 

72} 


115 

96} 

200 

180 

145} 

198 

135} 


152.9 


97} 

72 


Domestic 
exports 
incradlTig 
rye flour, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1.* 


Cts. 

83} 

91 

93 

70 

102 

107, 


60 

52 

85 
118 

83 

67 
62} 

73 

61 

56} 

68 
41} 

54 

92 

79 
62 
48 

67 

36} 

35} 

75 

62 

56} 

54 

58 

50} 

78 

84 
62 
87} 

86 
90 

80 
113 

96} 

64 

67 


83.0] 

122 

99} 

240 

260 

173 

229 

167 


184. 


Ill 


Bushels. 
199, 450 
87, 174 
832,689 
611,749 
1,923,404 

267,058 
589, 159 
2, 234, 856 
4,249, 684 
4,877,821 
2,943,894 
1,955, 155 
1,003,609 
2,206, 212 
6,247,590 

2,974,300 
216, 699 
377,302 
94, 827 
309,266 
2, 280, 975 
358,263 
12,068,628 
1,493,924 
249, 152 

32,045 
1,011, 128 
8,575,663 
16, 562, 036 
10,169,822 

2,382,012 
2,345,512 
2,712,077 
5, 445, 273 
784,008 

29,749 
1,387,820 
769,717 
2; 444, 588 
1,295,701 

242,262 

40,123 

81,384 

1,854,738 

2,272,492 


888,200 

13,026»778 
15, 25Qt 151 
13,703,490 

17,186,417 

36,467,450 

41,530^961 

47,837,466 


26,357,532 


29,943,852 
51,6 


> Band on farm ptfoe Daombw 1 . 

• Oom^ad’b^ nS«rt?of B«mau of lf<iioi$a and DomasUo Commeroa. 

* Pr^imiBary. 


t Prelimiaiury 



Bread Oraina, 
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Table 46. — Rye: Acreage^ produdum^ and total farm value^ by Siatest calendar 

yearsy 1921-1923. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands 
of bushels. 

1 

Total value, basis Di‘c. 1 
price, thousands of 
dollars. 

1 

1921 

1922 

10231 

1021 

1922 

19231 

1921 

1922 

19231 

Massachusetts 

2 

3 

3 

30 

67 

M 

52 

80 

73 

Connecticut 

5 

5 

6 

95 

100 

00 

142 

ir>o 

112 

New York 

52 

66 

58 

806 

880 

945 

798 

8.54 

860 

New Jersey 

57 1 

61 

66 

908 

1, 159 

1, 157 

1,018 

985 

1,088 

Pennsylvania 

200 ! 

220 

215 

3,200 

3, 740 

3,655 

3,040 

3,254 

3,326 

Delaware - 

4 

6 

8 1 

44 

8.5 

86 

44 

89 

83 

Maryland 

Virginia- 

17 

17 


238 

258 

269 

219 

284 

261 

38 

40 

42 1 

418 

460 

504 

397 

414 

539 

West Virginia 

10 

10 

10 

120 

120 

100 

114 

114 

103 

North Carolina 

30 

60 

58 

273 

480 

603 

3tl 

576 

814 

South Carolina 

5 

6 

7 1 

60 

60 

74 

12.5 

108 

128 

Georgia 

12 

18 

20 

108 

171 

ISO 

189 

2.31 

342 

Ohio- 

83 

87 

84 

1,079 j 
3, 978 

1, 23.5 

1,302 

4, ISO 

906 

1, 025 

1,010 

Indiana 

306 

350 

290 1 

4,200 

2,904 

3,318 

3,a56 

Illinois 

197 

256 

230 

3,:i40 

4,006 

3,450 

2, 679 

3, 072 

2,588 

Michigan - 

M2 

642 

467 

8,346 1 

8,218 

6,538 

.5, 842 i 

6,246 

4, 0.54 

Wisconsin 

371 

480 

.342 

5. (M6 ! 

7, 139 

5,062 

3,583 

5, 140 

3,290 

Minnesota - 

640 

1, 164 

912 

11, 200 1 

21,920 

12,312 

6,944 

14,910 

6,526 

Iowa - 

35 

66 

64 

564 

1,084 

023 

412 

759 

609 

Missouri 

30 

28 

26 

330 

336 

325 

289 

312 

280 

North Dakota. 

Qniith 

930 

191 

1,800 

506 

1,288 

304 

10, 230 
3,056 

28,080 
9, 108 

10,040 

.3,496 

5,933 
1, 772 

17, .388 
.5,283 

4,822 

1,713 

887 

OUUlVli Vi« 

Nebraska 

151 

188 

132 

1,018 

2, 106 

1,584 

1,151 

1, 369 

Kansas 

101 

71 

41 

1,141 

788 

348 

776 

662 

261 

Kentucky 

18 

20 

20 

180 

230 

234 

202 

253 

241 

Tennessee 

10 

20 

20 

152 

* 180 

200 

206 

214 

232 

Alabama 

1 

1 

1 

12 

6 

12 

19 

8 

19 

Texas 

13 

13 

17 

166 

. 117 

204 

1.56 

146 

200 

Oklahoma 

34 

36 

37 

408 

350 

444 

269 

280 

400 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

1 

0 

12 

9 

12 

12 

11 

Mmitana.... 

H« 

240 

102 

1,209 

3, .360 

2,112 

688 

1,814 

1,077 

Wyoming 

24 

36 

24 

604 

400 

312 

292 

256 

206 

Colorado 

02 

07 

73 

1,058 

87.3 

876 

635 

676 

491 

New Mexico 

5 

2 

2 

70 

10 

24 

49 

10 

22 

Utah 

16 

12 

11 

140 

120 

125 

98 

72 

112 

Idaho 

12 

13 

14 

210 

105 

266 

151 

131 

JHL 

Washington 

21 

19 

23 

204 

190 

361 

191 

180 

260 

Oregon 

89 

37 

37 

654 

444 1 

565 

377 

377 

616 

United States 

4, 628 

6, 672 

6,157 

61,675 

103, 362 

03,023 

43, 014 

70,841 

40,801 


Division of Crop and Liveslock Estimates. 
I Preliminary. 
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Table 47. — Rye: Yield per acre, by StateSf calendar years^ 1908-192S. 


Tonnossee 

Alabama... 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 


.12.6 

.110.0 

.116.5 

.|13.6 


Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now Mexico 


Utah 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 


20.0 

22,0 

16.6 


United States. 


19. 6 


10.7 
II, a 
11.2 
13.6 


10 .(M10. 5 


| 20.0 

20.0 

22.0 


22.0 


21.0 


18.0 17.01 


11.0 

12.0 

11.6 

13.7 

12.0 

20.0 

18.6 

14.0 


la 6 


16.6 

I20.0l21,6l20, 0122.5 
22.0 
19. 6 


[ 20.6 

15. 1 


State. 

1908 

B| 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

Av . 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

192S 


Bu. 

Bu. 

\bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu, 

Bu, 

Bu 

Bu, 

Massachusetts 

16.6 

16.2 

17.0 

[^1 

18.5 

18.5 

17.2 

19.0 


18 5 

[lF] 



18 0 

19.6 

FI® 

19.0 

180 

Connecticut 

18.5 

18.7 

Finn 

18.5 

17.6 

19.3 

18.8 

19.0 

21.6 

19.6 



20.0 

18 0 

281 

kDB' 


180 

New York 

16.5 

[kA] 

18.3 

16.7 

16.6 

17.2 

17.1 

17.7 

18 7 

IKVI] 

19.0 

18 5 


17.6 

17.6 

16.5 

180 

183 

New Jersey 

16.2 

16.3 


16.4 

17.6 

18.0 

17.2 

18 5 


lltAt] 

18 5 

18 6 

18 0 

17.5 

18.3 

17.6 

19.0 

17.8 

Pennsylvania 

16.6 

16.3 


16.1 

17.6 

17.5 

16.5 


18.0 


17.0 

m 

180 

180 

1 

17.0 


17,0 


Delaware 

16. 5 

IBB 

15.5 

16.0 

14.0 

ffB 

14.5 

17.6 

I 

15.6 


16.0 

14.5 

13.0 

15.0 

16.2 

11.0 

14.1 

14.4 

Maryland 

Virginia 

IbXl] 

14.1 

16. l! 

14.6 

16.6 

14.4 

14.9 

IMt 

16.6 

15.5 

16.0 

15.0 

14.0 

18 4 

18 6 


18 2 

188 

12.6 

12.3 

13. 5 

11. 6 

12.5 

12.3 

12.4 

ieX 

14.5 

12.6 

15.0 


11.6 

120 

12 9 

lEC 

11.5 


West Virginia 

13.0 

13.6 

12.9 

11.0 

1,3.0 

13.5 

12.8 

14. 6 

14.0 

im 

18 5 

13. 7 


11.0 

18 7 

120 

120 

EEEj 

North Carolina- 

8.9 

0.4 



9. 3 


9.8| 

im 

11.5 

9.7 


1^ 

8.0 

9.5 

9.8 

7.0 

8.0 

184 

South Carolina 

9.0 

9.8 



9.5 

^Bi 

mm 

111. 5 

10.0 

9.8 


11.2 


11.0 



rolB 


Georgia 

8.7 

9.0 

10.4 

1 9. 5 

9.2 

9.6 

9.5 

1 9.3 

9.2 

9.6 

1 8.3 

8 8 

1 8 01 

10.0 

1 9.1 

9.0 

9.6 

1 0.0 

Ohio 

16.6 

17.2 

16.5 

15. 6 

16,6 

16.6 

16. 2 

ivaD 

17.6 

14.6 

18.0 

sm 

16.0 

14.4 

1 16.3 


14.2 

186 

Indiana 

16.0 

16.6 

15. 8 

13. 7 

14. 6 

16.2 

15.1 

16. 3 

16.0 

14.0 

1.5.0 

18 6 


14.0 

1 16. 1 

180 

120 

0X1 

Ulinois 

17.1 

17. 8 

17.4 

10.8 

16.0 

1 

16.5 

16.9 

16.0 

18 5 

18 6 

17.5 

19.0 

18 5 

1 

186 

1 18 9 


180 

180 

Michigan 

16.6 

15.5 

15. 3 

14. 6 

13. 3 

14.3 

14.6 

Jm 

15.5 

14.3 

14.0 

14. 3 

18 3 

14,7 

14.6 


12 8 

14.0 

Wisconsin 

ulc 

ia3 

IlliSU 

17.0 

18.3 

17.5 

mm 

16.5 

18 5 

16.2 

18 6 

17.6 

15.8 

18 0 

mm 

18 6 

14.6 

14.8 

Minnesota 

18. 6 

im 

17.0 

18.7 



19.3 

18.8 

19.5 


18.5 


im 

17.0 

17. 7 

17.5 

19.0 

18 5 

Iowa 


17.8 

ia5 

18.0 

19.0 

|18 2| 

18.3 

19.0 

18 5 


18 0 

iityo 

15.9 

17.0 

17. 8 


19.7 

17.1 

Missouri 

12.8 

15.0 

16.0 

,14.1 

14.8 

16.0 

14.8 

m 

13.5 


14.7 


12 0 

liO 

18 0 

11.2 


12 5 

North Dakota 

18.0 

ia4 

8.6 

16.6 

1 V 

14. 4 

15.2 

17. 1 

15.0 

!i3. 3 ! 

9.5 


IE 

iBB 

11.9 

IIA 

16. 1 

7.8 

South Dakota 

17.5 

17.5 



li tjft' 

13.2 

■wnroii] 

19.5 

!18 0 

16. 0 

18 0 

EBE 

18 5 

18 4 

IQr 


11.6 

Nebraska 

16.0 

16.5 


13.0 

ll' iWl 

14. 5 

15.2 

lUiSjJ 

17.6 


15 6 

12 9] 

18 3 

14. 1 

16. 5 

12 7 

11.2 

12.0 

Kansas 

13.3 

14.2 

!,14.0 

11.0 

15.9 



16.0 

il4.6 

14. 0 

14. 3j 

11.0 

13.0 

14.7 

11. 3 

11.1 

85 

Kentucky 

13.6 

12.7 

13.0 

12.0 

m 

12.4 

1Z6 

13.7 

12.0 

11.2 

12 6 

13.6' 

12 0 

12. 0 

12 4 


11.5 

1L7 


11.9 

10.0 

10.0 

9t6 

10.0 

|23.0 

20.0 

12.0 


16. ljl6.0jl5. 6! 


11.6 

11.6 

16.6 

12.0 

10.6 

23.6 
19,0 

19. 6 


1.5.0 

122.0 
1 20.0 
16.0 


16. 8 


12.0 

11.01 

15. 

9.5 

11.5 

| 21.0 

19.0 

17. 


17.0 
' 22.0 

21.0 

17. .5 


16.2 


11.4113.0 
II. 2; 13.0 
12.9114.8 
11. 6; 16.0 
10.910.6 


23.3 21.0' 
20.617.01 
16.9117,6 


17.6' 

21.6 

20.9 

17.0 


lai 


10.6 

10.0 

17.0 

13.6 

10.6 

' 22.6 

120.0 

17.6 


17. 6 15. 6| 
|20. 0:20. 
19.7118.21 

i6.oiiao! 


16. 8 17. 31 


10 . 0 | 
13. 
10.0 
10.0 
lao 

120.6 

16.6 

14.0 


12.0 

17.0 

14,6 

17. 


15.2 


9.8 
9.6 
10. 0 
10.0 
13.5 

12.7 

14.0 

16.0 


ao 
16. 6 

12.7 

112. 7 


14, 6 


10.0 
11. M 
6.41 
11 . 
10. 5| 


12.0 

liao 

7.0 


8.0 
9.6 
,17. 0l 
0^14. 
9.61 


3.0 

0.0 

as 


13.0 7.(M 
16.014. 0| 
10 . 0 | 12 . 

11.0 8.4| 


14.2 


12.0 


9.0 
lao 
lao 

15.0 
lao 

ao 
18. 
11 . 8 | 


as 

14.0 
9.5 

12.0 


13. 7 


10.0 

11.0 

12.9 

12.8 

lao 


ao 

12.0 

12.0 

12.0 

9. 


14.211. 2 
16. 9 21. 


11.6 

ia6 

13.8 

13.6 


14.8 


0.3 

lao 

14.0 

14. 


lao 


9.(M 


9.0 

10.0 

0112.0 


14. (M 


10.0 
16.0 
10.0 
2112. 0 


16. « 


10.0 


6.(M12.0 


12.0 

12.0 

9.0 

11.0 


oi4.oiao 

9.012.0 

4.812.0 


11.4 

19.0 
16.7 

15.0 


12.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923. 

TabliS 49. — Rye: Acreage and yield per acre in undermentioned countries. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Acreage. 

Yield per acre. 

Aver- 

age 

1000- 

1913. 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1023, 

pre- 

fim- 

Inary, 

Aver- 

age 

19011- 

1913. 

1020 

1021 

i 

1022 

1923, 

pre- 

lim- 

inary 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Canada - 

United States 

Total comparable 
1928 

lUBOPE. 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Franco 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia...^ 

Greece 1-..-- 

1,000 
acres . 
117 
2,23ft 

1,000 
acres. 
660 
4, 409 

1,000 

acres. 

1,842 

4,528 

1,000 

acres. 

2, 105 
6,672 

1,000 
acres. 
1,448 
5, 167 

Brisk- 
els. 
17.9 
16. 1 

Bush- 

els. 

17.4 

13.7 

Bush- 

els. 

11.6 

13.6 

Bush- 

els. 

15.4 

16.6 

Bush- 

els. 

18.0 

12.2 

2, m 


6,370 

8, 777 

6,60^ 






8 

37 

977 

i,>607 

657 

648 

28 

•2,960 

1,088 

•271 

•303 

60 

•16,387 
• 6, 010 

• 2, 740 
•,« 124 

na 

» 623 
•833 
•(8,077) 
•(1,260) 
•(770) 
• (366) 
680 

« (69,30ft) 

ft 

36 

014 

500 

402 

623 

10 

2,148 

1,790 

632 

1282 

60 

10; 680 
714 
2,238 
1,475 
480 
T3 
464 
780 
7,236 
1,227 
4S6 
361 
676 

6 

36 

013 

550 

490 

550 

21 

2,227 

1,786 

673 

•287 

67 

ia539 

768 

2,181 

1,341 

461 

7 
30 
872 
647 
500 
631 
20 
2; 105 
1,757 
665 
320 
48 
10,236 
834 
2,174 
1,063 
408 

30 
869 
574 
616 
668 
20 
2,171 
1,801 
G65 
311 
48 
10; 785 
021 
2,125 
1,050 
395 

29.0 

26.3 

25.5 
127.1 

20. 5 

36.3 

25.0 

16.6 

13.9 

17.6 

20.7 

28.0 
22.0 

’’ia’e" 

>13.0 

•16.8 

15.9 

14.7 
16.6 
14.6 
15.5 
18 4 

17.8 

12.1 

22.7 

26.9 

24.5 

23.6 
30. 1 

34.7 

17.8 
16. 1 
16.5 

9.7 
16. 1 

32.4 
18.3 
14. 1 
14.7 

13.0 
1Z6 

14.2 

13.5 

12.1 

10.2 

13.6 
9.6 

17.6 
12.3 

23.6 

29.0 
29. 1 
21.8 

36.0 
38. 1 

21.0 
10.9 

15.7 
8.0 

22.7 

27.4 

26.4 

17.4 

24.6 
17.3 

12.6 

25.6 

28.7 
25.9 
26.1 

34.3 

34.6 

12.6 
17.5 

14.0 
8.0 

17.4 

31.0 

20.5 
16.3 

23.5 

16.1 
9.1 

27.7 

29.2 

29.9 

36.0 
2a4 

17.0 

16.0 
8.1 

20.7 

34.3 
20.2 

17.0 

24.4 

19.5 

15.0 

Bulgaria 

Runumla 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Russia, including 
Ukraine and Northern 
Caucasia 

466 

807 

8,866 

1,248 

661 

363 

606 

442 

650 

11,225 

1,360 

590 

302 

578 

1 44,482 

457 

650 

11,380 

1,442 

660 

388 

583 

13. 1 
11.3 
18.9 
16.0 

17.6 

16.7 

17.1 

16.9 

14.0 

17.0 

17.7 
11.6 

14.8 

13.6 

10.6 

18.6 

15.7 
22L0 
17.3 

16.7 
17.6 
16.2 

Total comparablo 
1000-1013 




[ 






1 

Total comparable 
1023 

33,080 


38, 145 

38.998 






AFRICA AND ASIA. 
Algeria, 

3 

3,300 


C) 

(0 

1,640 

1 

• 





Russia (Asiatic) 




: 



Total Northern 
Ilemisuhero, 
comparable 1000- 
1913 

100,211 

4ft, 482 



■ 







Total Northern 
Hemisphere, 
oornparable 1923. 


42,074 

46,022 








SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average 

1900- 

1913. 

1020-21 



1923-24 

Aver- 

age 

1900- 

1913. 

1030- 

21 

1921- 

22 

1922- 

23 

102,3- 

24 


5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

22.2 

18.5 

10.3 

21.0 


Uruguay 

(J) 

85 

(0 

218 

(') 

242 

(0 

216 

(0 

315 




Argentina 

• 14. 1 

3. 8 

7.0 


11.7 

Union of South Africa... 


133 

» 6. 7 

6. 0 

Australia 

9 

6 

4 



12. 7 

13. 5 

12. 5 



New Zealand 

>4 

1 

1 

L 


^28.6 

10.0 

32.0 

18.0 


Total comparable 
1000-1913 

211 



■1 








00 

222 

345 


318 






BiiS, 

100,422 

46,572 

30,261 1 

i 

42,310 


45,921 

i 





H 

— 


Division of StattstiOftl and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture unless otherwise stated. Parentheses denote interpolated fl^es. Five-year averages are of the crops 
harvested during the calendar years in the Northern Hemisphere, and during the crop seasons 

1000-10 through lOlS-liin the Southern Hemisphere. For each individual year is shown the harvest in 
^he calendar year in the Ncurthem Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest in the routhern hemisphere, 
ronly. > Old boundaries. •Three-year average. • Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

8 Bessarabia. • Preliminary estimate for former Russian territory within 1023 boundaries, 
in 600. • Four-year average. 
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Table 50. — Rye: Produ^ion in undermentioned courUriee. 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Production. 


Country. 


NORTH AMKRICA. 

Canada 

United States 


Total comparable 1923.. 


EUROPE. 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Beliduin 

Luxembuig 

France 

Spixin 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switserland 

Germany 

AiLstrla 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yiigcdavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria.- 

Ktiinania 

Poland - 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Russia, Including Ukraine and 
Northern Caucasia 


Total comparable 19(»-1913... 
Total comparable 1923 


AFRICA AND ASIA. 

Algeria 

Russia, Asiatic 


Total comparable 1909-1913.. 

Total comparable 1923. 

Total Northern Hemisphere 

comparable 1909-1913 

Total Northern Hemisphere, 
comDurable 1923 


Average, 

1909- 

1913. 


1,006 
btufheUi. 
2,094 
86. 093 


38, 187 



16, 329 
1,783 
1 446, 222 
1 110,213 


*51, 

•» 1 . 

7 

*8, 

M2, 


• (18,382! 

• (11,897) 
» (6, 732) 

10,490 

•(718,905) 


,688,509 


1917 


1,000 
huttheU. 
3, 8.57 
62, 933 


66, 790 


223 
1,159 
13,904 
1 8, 870 
13, 261 
6,0:4) 
266 
•26,669 
24,203 
3, 548 
*4,460 
1,283 
♦274,677 
10,922 


696 

6^379 


8,914 


39 
32, 677 


32,716 .. 
39 

,759, 472 


1918 


1,000 

btuthels. 

8,504 

91,041 


99, 5-15 


242 
1,012 
19, 292 
*12, 726 
13,022 
6,445 
3H7 
•30,100 
30, 445 
4.838 
*5,2.32 
1,627 
*262,832 
10, 604 


1,012 

4,318 

1,694 


^648 


1019 


1,000 

bnshfls. 

10,207 


a\690 

143 

983 
, 22, 607 
1*14,908 
14,714 
14,506 
, 868 
1*30,577 
23, 290 
3,856 
* 4, 571 
. 1,747 
*240,161 
0,036 


1920 


1,000 

btuhebt. 

11,306 

60,400 


1,123 

6,141 

10,046 


17, 273 


5,0.58 

8,056 


71,796 

136 

970 

22,434 

13, 212 

14, 795 
18,168 

338 
34, 492 
27, 830 
6,154 
* 4, 539 
1,622 
1194, 256 

10.098 
32,941 
20,564 

6,091 
1,035 
6,277 
9, 445 
73, 669 
16,688 
4,680 
6,166 

7.098 


518,312 


1921 


1,000 

bushel*, 

21,455 

61,075 


8:1, 130 


141 
1,043 
26, 558 

12, 204 
17,987 
21,273 

441 
44, .392 
28,118 
4,504 
• 6, 619 
, I,. 559 
267, 648 

13, 161 
53, 736 
23,177 

5,816 


6,095 
0,081 
167,558 
21,047 
0,806 
5, fJ08 
10,385 


74.5,871 


1922 


1,000 
bushels. 
32. 373 
[103, .302 


135, 735 


179 
862 
22,628 
14, 284 
17, 140 
18,384 
250 
38,412 
26, 252 
5,294 
5,66.3 
1,488 
[200,519 
13,589 
51,097 
25, 147 
4, 523 


7, 4.53 
9,206 
197, 372 
24, 240 
6,845 
^797 
7, 775 

1473, 382 


698, 845 


4 

10,634 


16,638 


1590.112 1829,000 1834,584 | 046,311 


1923, 

prelimi- 

nary. 


1 , 000 . 

bujihels. 

26,937 

63,023 


89,960 


832 

25,353 


15, .39.1 
19,538 
409 
86,914 
28,076 
5, 372 
6,449 
1,646 
282,453 
15,6.34 
51,813 
32,111 
5,913 


8,480 
10,196 
257, .545 
24,034 
10,992 
6,847 
9,446 


856,334 


17 


17 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909- 

1913. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920 21 

1921-22 


1023-24 

Chile 

Ill 

176 

5.3 

53 

74 

58 

63 



*•2 

1 

1 

(") 

(") 

(") 




>M,399 



868 

821 

1,602 

2,147 

3,701 


f 724 

931 


590 

788 

677 



Australia 

114 

40 

35 

35 

81 

50 



Now Ze^and 

• 114 




16 

32 



AAttiTMrahlA 100^*1013 

2 464 








1. uvm vvtu^/cyrctuiv 

a 1 /kAmnaraVkla 1 0Q3 

1,390 

1, 761, 936 



868 

821 

1,692 

2,147 

3,701 

World total comparable 1909- 
1913 








World total comparable 1^.. 

I 





590^038 

830,698 

836^731 

95a 012 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, .v » - Aeenntja 

Official sources and International Institute of Agriculture 
internolated fleures. Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar y®af® 

In th?Northera^HeniIsphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 

isphere. For each individual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year In the Northern Hemisphere 
and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


* Old boundaries. 

• Includes production in Alsaoe-I^rralne. 

» Indudes 886,000 bushels grown in Venezia 
Tridentina and Venezia Quilia. 

« Excludes production in Alsace-Lorraine. 

• Three-year average. 

* Former Kingdom of Serbia. 


• One year only. 

• Includes Bes^abla. 

• Pi^miiiary estimate for former Russian 

territory within 1923 boundaries. 

*0 Four^year average. 

11 Less than 600 bushels. 
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Tablb 51. — Rye: World produciionf ISQJr’lOtS, 



Production 
in countries 

Production 
as reported. 

Estimated 
world totals 
prelimi- 
nary. 

1 

Selected countries. 


Year. 

reporting 
all years 
1804-1023. 

Russian 

Empire.* 

Germany. 

Austria. 

France. 

1 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

[ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


husheh. 

busheU. 

buiheli. 

buBheU. 

biLsheU. 

hushela. 

1 butkeli. 

1804 

508,680 

1,615,256 

1,630,057 

031, 156 

328,447 

82,872 

74,026 

J893 

555,602 

1, 407, 233 

1, 422, 636 

772,711 

304, 113 

64,880 

71,833 

1806 

509,030 

1, 472, 487 

1,402,092 

789,562 

335, 067 

73,781 

69,766 

1807 

5.53, 480 

1, 277, 277 

1,280,020 

654,281 

321, 656 

63,051 

47, 737 

1808 

623, 328 

1,437,887 

1,450;476 

737, 601 

855, 577 

70,686 

66,921 

1800 

607,420 

1,605,285 

1,607,186 

011,633 

341, 547 

85,207 

67,223 

1000 

574, 361 

1.563,841 

1,570,037 

020,134 

336, 621 

54,702 

50,307 

1001 

584,098 

1,412, 160 

1,431,740 

754,027 

321, 346 

75, 514 

68,386 

1002 

620,234 

1.610,875 

1,638,557 

010, 019 

373, 764 

82, 481 

45,600 

68,127 

1003 

654,300 

1,653,033 

1,065,588 

911,044 

380, 910 

81,129 

1004 

656,628 

1,744,033 

1,760,038 

1,008, 440 

396,071 

91,684 
98, 185 

52,660 

1006 

668, 874 

1, 490, 862 

1, 607, 134 

737, 443 

378,200 

68,586 

1006 

669,099 

1,420,513 

1.440,852 

667, 605 

378, 045 

09,245 

60,888 

1007 

6.59, 500 

1, 541. 662 

1,553,063 

815,086 

384, 146 
422,688 

86,451 

66,462 

1906 

725,304 

1, 597, 616 

1, 605, 056 

700,008 

113,308 

61, 691 

1000 

765,781 

1,758,609 

1,762,744 

003, 622 

446,763 

114, 433 

65,680 

1910 

701,725 

1,676,414 

1. 680, 103 

876, 135 

413, 802 

108,038 

43,883 

1011 

714.883 

1, 579, 536 

1, 582. 591 

768, 6.50 

427, 776 

104,114 

46, 749 

1012 1 

747, 850 

1,808, 177 

1,000, 437 

1, 050, 837 
1,011,316 

456,600 

117,112 

48,746 

1013 j 

770,689 

1, 880, 313 

1,892,513 

481, 160 

106,460 

60,055 

1014 

670, 362 

1,618, 870 

1,624, .341 

» 869, 657 

410,478 

74, 555 

43,884 

1915 

501,387 

1,586,620 

1,600,204 

> 909, 043 

360,310 

60,674 

83, 148 

1016 _ 

561, 476 

693, 750 
470, 433 
513,509 

1,404,075 

1,228,603 

1,170,187 

1, 057, 804 
070^356 

351, 826 

50,233 

33. 351 

1017 - .. 

439, 541 
471, 436 

430,030 

380,604 

401,202 

457,065 

40.5,845 


* 274, 677 

» 10,022 

>25,669 

1018 


8 262,832 

s 10,604 

*30,100 

1010 

517,015 

615,305 

847,011 

1,343,653 

052,674 


8 240, 161 1 

>0,035 

* 30. 677 

1020 __ 


> 194, 255 

> 10,008 

>34,402 

1921 i 

1,211,062 


» 267, 648 

> 13, 161 

> 13,580 

>44,302 

1022 - 

1,344,460 
1,431, 748 


> 209, 519 

>38,412 

1038 


> 282, 452 

> 15,634 

>86,014 


'Division of Statlstiml and Historical Research. For e»>ch year is shown the production during the cal- 
endar year in the Northern llomisphero and the succeeding harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* Includes all Russian territory reporting for years named. Further information of the territory included 
b given in notes 3 and 0 on 1' able 10. 

* Gxoludes Poland. 

I Now boundaries. 


Tablb 52. — Rye: Monthly tnarketings hy farmers^ 1917-1923. 


Year beginning 
July 1 

Percentage of year's receipts as reported by about 3,500 mills and elevators. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1 

Feb. 

'Mai. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Sea- 

son. 

1017- 18 

1018- 10 

2.8 

14.8 

2a5 

17.1 

11.3 

7.6 

6.8 

6.4 

7.6 

3.4 

1.7 

1.0 

loao 

101^20 

&2 

15.0 

13.3 

1Z4 

7.8 

0.1 

8.5 

4.7 

6.2 

6.4 

4.3 

4.1 

loao 

1020-21 

7.3 

2a7 

18.1 

12.2 

8.8 

7.0 

<16 

4.7 

4.9 

3.7 

3.3 

8.3 

loao 

1021-22 

13.0 

20.8 

17.6 

lao 

6.3 

5.0 

4.5 

4.8 

4.9 

4.0 

4.2 

2.6 

100.0 

1022-23 

10.7 

20.5 

14.8 

12.3 

ia2 

a7 

6.5 

A8 

4.0 

2.0 

2.2 

1.0 

loao 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tablb 53. — Rye; Receipts at markets named, ld09~19ti. 


Average 1900-1913. 

191^15 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

191<^20 

1920- 21 

Average 1914-1920. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 

December.. 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Minne- 

apolis. 

Duluth. 

1,000 hush. 

1,000 Inuk, 

2,444 

902 

1,618 

134 

2,463 

759 

6,943 

2,341 

5,638 

1,367 

3, 679 

1.099 

5. 737 

4,323 

6,774 

4, 216 

7,118 

2,812 

.11,923 

3, 482 

16,467 

16,115 

9,325 

17, 027 

6,428 

14,631 

8,967 

8,944 

4,764 

17,446 

16.111 

42. 619 

698 

368 

1,711 

0, 813 

1,174 

9,882 

1,875 

4, 611 

1,168 

3,688 

2,071 

3,412 

2,610 

2,636 

1,303 

1,803 

863 

i 1,890 

724 

! 2,069 

416 

1 1,224 

698 

1, 133 




Chicago. 

Milwaukee. 

1,000 

1,000 bush. 

1,362 

966 

1, 121 

1,033 

2,077 

2,582 

3,299 

2; 336 

3,206 

2,836 

2,213 

1.060 

3,274 

8,608 

6,661 

3,872 

5,469 

3,0.50 

3,766 

2,947 

8,467 

4, 472 

6,119 

4,094 

4, 132 

3,607 

6,267 

3,664 

4,235 

2.282 

7, 686 

3,241 

3.53 

38 

1,068 

263 

272 

194 

410 

327 

1,392 

406 

667 

488 

1,020 

621 

948 

371 

382 

252 

545 

229 

153 

78 

476 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Maricet Record 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, Grain Dealers Journal, and Canadian statistics. 

» Crop year begins in September. 

Table 54. — RyCf including flour: Net imports and net exports of principal coun- 
tries, 1907-1922, 


Year ending July 31 . 


Imports. 

Bel- 

Den- 

Ncthcr- 

Nor- 

gium. 

mark. 

lan<l8. 

way. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels, bushels. 

bushels. 

1,725 

5,041 

925 8,509 

10, 427 

97 

5^781 

<1,674 6,416 

8,799 

1,371 

6,751 

< 182 9,288 

10, 379 

2,309 

8,624 

86 8, 760 

10,934 

6,467 

7,010 

6,806 13,802 

10,879 

4,241 

7,274 

2,372 11,914 

0,897 

4,044 

7,676 

4,625 10,835 

10^758 

6,630 

8,443 

2,696 13,029 

10,699 

0) 

2; 968 

25 1,380 

7,414 


2,803 

<7 2; 126 

7,699 


1,088 

< 16 763 

7,400 


49 

1,286 20 

2,152 

(0 

*m 

712 956 

4,865 

6^185 

M.066 

8^347 <1,087 


768 

<318 

9,615 67 

6,293 > 

251 

2,297 

<1,275 125 

7,110 

275 

4,641 

627 3,729 

6,866 3 


Exports. 


Ru- 

Russia. 

Can- 

UnIte<I 

mania. 

ada. 

States* 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 


4,132 17,060 

2,473 22,468 
2,296 26,960 
734 0,430 

2,112 13,442 


2,624 41,631 

8,206 47,337 

4,279 20,944 

0,811 61,693 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural, 
Statisties 1016>16, 1022 and from official sources. 

1 Not available. * Net imports. » Yearsending Juno 30. < Net exports. 
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Table 55 . — l^ye, including flour: Internaiional trade, 1910-1923, 
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Table 5/,— Rye: Farm price per bushel, December 1, calendar years, 1908-1923, 

and value per acre, 1923. 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION. 

Tables 69 to 91 reprinted from Secretary’s re^rt to the President on “The Wheat Situation/’ the text 
of which appears on pages 96 to 150 of the 1023 Yearbook. Other statistical data of that report are covered 
by tables appearing regularly in the Yearbook. 

Table 69 . — Total winter wheat acreage^ production^ and percentage of acreage ahan^ 
doned in representative counties of high and low crop risk in Kansas, 1912-1928. 


Year. 

Ford County (area high crop risk). 

McPherson County (area low crop risk). 

Area 

seeded. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Total 

produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

seeded 

acre. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

seeded 

acreage 

aban- 

doned. 

Area 

seeded. 

Area 

har- 

vested. 

Total 

produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

seeded 

acre. 

Per- 

centage 

of 

seeded 

acreage 

aban- 

doned. 


Acren. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Percent. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Percent. 

1912... 

237, 907 

223, 633 

3, 130, 862 

13.2 

ao 

141,184 

76, 239 

914,868 

as 

46.0 

1013... 

243, 943 

134. 169 

670, 846 

2.8 

45.0 

lai, 041 

158, 1.50 

2, 214, 100 

13.6 

3.0 

1014... 

270,668 

270, 668 

5, 142, 692 

19.0 

0.0 

192,368 

192,368 

4, 424, 464 

23.0 

0.0 

1915... 

252, 58:1 

212, 170 

2, 546, 040 

10.1 

lao 

193,282 

164,290 

2, 135, 770 

11.0 

15.0 

1916... 

249, 690 

222, 224 

3,111, 136 

12.5 

11.0 

186, 138 

163, 801 

1, 638, 010 

8.8 

12.0 

1917... 

317, 739 

25,419 

127,096 

.4 

92.0 

177, 394 

127, 724 

1,915,860 

10.8 

28.0 

‘1918... 

284,261 

28. 426 

85, 278 

.3 

90.0 

204,061 

193,848 

3. 489, 264 

17.1 

6.0 

1019.. J 

297, 800 

297,800 

3, 275, 800 

11.0 

0.0 

223,260 

223, 250 

2, 679, 000 

12.0 

0.0 

1920... 

• 320,239 

237, 043 

1. 896, 344 

5. 9 

26.0 

204, 236 

181, 770 

2. .544, 780 

12.5 

11.0 

1921... 

306, 398 

240, 737 

2, 648, 107 

8.6 

21.4 

223, 774 

210, 348 

2, 734, 524 

12.2 

6.0 

1922... 

320, 100 

192,000 

1, 728, 000 

6.4 1 

40.0 

24.5,000 

246,000 

4,410,000 

lao 

0.0 

1923... 

314, 200 

62,800 

251,200 

.8 

80.0 

2 : 12,600 

225, 500 

2, 265, 000 

9.7 


AH- 

3,415, 528 

2, 147, 080 

24,613,399 

7.2 

37.1 

2, 386, 218 

2, 162, 288 

1 

31,355,640 

13.1 

9.4 

Division of (’ost of Production. Compiled from Biennial R«‘ports, Kansas State Board of Agrlcultnre. 


Table 60. — Hours of man and horse labor prior to harveM, and amount of seed wheat 
required per bushel of production in representative counties of high and low crop risk 
in Kansas, 1912-192S. 


Year. 

Man labor prim* to 
harvest. 

Horse labor prior to 
harvest. 

Seed. 

Ford 
County 
(area high 
crop risk). 

McPherson 
County 
(area low 
crop risk), i 

Ford 
County 
(area high 
crop risk). 

McPherson 
County 
(area low 

1 crop risk). 

Ford 
County 
(area high 
crop risk). 

MoPherstm 

1 County 
(area low 
crop risk). 


Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1912 

0.22 

1.01 

0.96 

4.22 

0.06 

0.24 

1913 

1. 45 

.34 

6. 21 

1. 42 

.40 

.08 

1914 

.15 


.63 

.82 

.04 

.05 

1916 

.82 


1.38 

1.97 

.09 

.11 

1916 

.25 

.57 

1.07 

2.39 

.07 

.13 

1917 

13. 44 

.53 

57.60 

2.23 

3.70 

.13 

1918 

17.73 

.28 

76.00 

1. 15 

4.88 

.07 

1919 

.25 

.38 

1.09 

1.67 

.07 

.09 

1920 

.59 

.40 

Z56 

1.67 

.16 

.09 

1921 

.70 

.39 

1.69 

1.63 

.11 

.09 

li^ 

.73 

.25 

3.11 

1.04 

.20 

.06 

1923 

6.30 

.48 

27.00 

2.00 

1.78 

• U 


Division of Cost of Production. 
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Tabib 61. — Co« 0 / producing wheat, 190t-10il.' 




Minnesota: 

Rice County > 

l^on County* *.... 
Norman County*.. 

Rice Countv < 

Lyon County * 

Norman County 4.. 

'Wlacooain * 

North Dakota* 

North Dakota * 

New York • 

New York* 

Missouri f 


1919 Winter wheat: * 
Kansas-" 

Ford County 

Pawnee County..., 
McPherson County 
Missouri^ 


Saline County 

Jasper County 

St. Charles County 
Nebrasbn-- 


Phelps County, 
Saline County. 
Keith County. 


Average 

1919 Spring wheat: * 
Minnesota— 

Clay County 

Traverse County 

North Dakota- 

Grand Forks County. . . 

Morton County 

South Dakota— 

Spink County 

Average 


1920 Winter wheat: * 
Missouri— 

Pike County... 
Carroll County. 
Nebraska— 


Gage County 

Clay Coun^ 

Cheyenne County. . 
Kansas — 

Thomas County..., 
McPherson County 

Pawnee County 

Oklahoma— 

Garfield County.... 
Woodward County 


Average 

Idaho: Latah County 

WaMiingtOQ: Whitman County * 

Oregon:* Sherman County 


Year. 

Cost per acre. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Cost per bushel. 

Average 
farm 
price per 
Dushel.* 

Exclud- 
ing land 
rent. 

Indnd- 

ingland 

rent. 

Exclud- 
ing land 
rent. 

Includ- 
ing land 
rent. 


DoUart, 

Dollars. 

Bushel. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1902-1907 

6.36 

9.86 

15.0 

0.42 

0.66 

0.74 

1902^1907 

5.39 

8.39 

12.6 

.43 

.67 

.74 

1902-1907 

4.88 

6.98 

12.4 

.39 

.56 

.74 

1908-1912 

8.54 

13.04 

15.9 

.54 

.82 

.90 

1908-1912 

8.59 

12.60 

22.0 

.39 

.57 

.90 

1908-1912 

7.37 

10.37 

16.6 

.44 

.62 

.00 

1909-1918 

8.62 

12.10 

17.0 

.51 

.71 

1.35 

1911-1918 

8.89 

11.22 

13.2 

.67 

.85 

.87 

1917 

13.40 

15.75 

13.2 

1.02 

1. 19 

2.00 

1913 

24.92 

28.88 


.91 

1.05 

.93 

1914 

18.20 

23.19 

23.0 

.79 

l.Ol 

1.08 

1910-13 

7.28 

12.30 




.87 

1919 

18.03 

24.80 

13.3 

1.36 

1.82 

1.99 

1919 

15.11 

23.06 

13.9 

1.09 

1.65 

2.01 

1919 

21.55 

30.20 

12.7 

1.70 

2.38 

1.94 

1919 

20.93 

35.28 

16.3 

1.28 

2.17 

2.01 

1919 

24.10 

34.64 

19.2 

1.26 

1.80 

1.89 

1919 

22.49 

84. 13 

19.6 

1. 15 

1.74 

2.10 

1919 

16.72 

23.84 

10.8 

1.55 

2.20 

1.89 

1919 

25.66 

39.54 

18.1 

1.42 

2.19 

2.09 

1919 

18.83 

28.52 

18.1 

1.04 

1.67 

1.95 

1919 

18.09 

27.80 

14.9 

1.27 

1.87 

1.99 

1919 

16.29 

22.91 

8.1 

2.01 

2.82 

■ 

1919 

17,21 

23.61 1 

8.4 

2.05 

2.80 


1919 

17.37 

21.88 

9.8 

1.77 

2.24 


1919 

16.47 

18.83 

4.4 

3.74 

4.26 

2.47 

1919 


23.70 

9.9 

1.60 

2.40 

2.13 

1910 

16.61 

22.40 1 

8.4 

1.98 

2.65 

2.17 

1920 

24.46 

32.56 

13.5 

1.81 

2.42 

2.46 

1920 


35.37 

17.6 

1.38 

2.01 

2.35 

1920 

22.28 

37.24 

21.5 


1.73 

2.17 

1920 

19.76 

33.60 

13.1 

1.51 

2.57 

1.95 

1920 j 

18.87 

27.25 

19.0 

.99 

1.43 

1.00 

1920 

12.85 

17.83 

14.1 

.91 

1.26 

1.96 

1920 

18.59 

29.62 

14.6 

1.27 

2.03 

2.22 

1920 

17.87 

24.62 

12.1 

1.48 

2.03 

2.10 

1920 

21.14 

30.55 

18.4 

1. 15 

1.66 

2.19 

1920 

18.67 

21.82 

9.5 

1.97 

2.30 

2.12 

1920 

18.72 

mg^ESM 

14.9 

1.26 

1.80 

2.09 

f 19li^ 

34.69 

5^.72 

31.6 


■ IW 

2:7)9 

{ 1920 1 

34.42 

54.82 

36.6 

.94 

1.48 

1.29 

1 1921 

29.65 

47.29 

31.6 

.94 

1.50 

.90 

/ 1920 

23.26 

32.92 


1.11 

1.58 

1.65 

1 iwi 1 

1 

21.13 

30.55 

27.8 

.76 

1. 10 

1.00 


Division of Cost of Production. 

1 Gross costs are shown prior to 1919. From 1919 through 1921 a deducUon has been made for the value 

raceiyed on mrms studira. ^ ...... 

• United States Department 0 lAgrtoiltare. Buresii ^Statistlau Bulletin No. 73. 

• Minnesota Agriciuturai Experiment Statl^ Bulletin 1^. 141 

• Unpublished data in the files of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

•NewYorkDepartmentofA«rlcmture,BoUetInNo.«^ 

• Missouri Agrioultaral ExpiSment Station, B^letin No. IK. 

• United StatM Department of Agrh^tare, nt AvriMiHuM wtnw 

• Pr^iminary rep or ts on cost of producing whnt. United States Department 01 Agriculture. Winter 

wheat after summer faUow. 
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Table 62. — Coat of producing wheats 1922, 


Region. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

re- 

ports. 

Yield 

per 

acre.* 

Cross cost per acre. 

Labor. 

Fer- 

tili- 

zer 

and 

ma- 

nure. 

Seed. 

Miscel- 

lane- 

ous 

costs.^ 

Land 

rent. 

Total. 

Pre- 

land 

and 

plant- 

ing. 

Har- 

vest- 

ing 

and 

thresh- 

ing. 

Mar- 

ket- 

ing. 

United States* 

Eastern States > 

Com Belt States * 

Spring wheat States » 

Winter wheat Stales « 

Paeiflc Northwest wheat 
States * 

2,417 

Bush. 

16 

Dolls. 

3.94 

Dolls. 

4.27 

DoZfr. 
1. 40 

DoUs. 
2. 47 

Dolls. 

1.84 

DoOs. 

1.87 

DolU. 

6.41 

Dolls. 

21.20 

331 

607 

436 

421 

104 

19 

18 

15 

14 

22 

6.10 

3.73 

.3.09 

3.02 

4.39 

5.38 
4. 15 
3.53 
3.98 

6.09 

1.88 

1.21 

1.42 

.94 

1.42 

6.47 

3.00 

.36 

.60 

1.04 

2.47 
2.06 
1. 49 
1.33 

1.59 

2. 24 
1.61 
1.67 
1.63 

3.20 

5.60 

6.63 

8.66 

4.47 

9.89 

30. 14 
22.39 
15.22 
15.87 

26.62 


Region. 

1 

Num- 

ber 

of 

reports. 

Yield 

per 

acre.* 

Deduo* 

tions 

for 

bv-pro- 

ducts 

per 

aero. 

Net cost. j 

Value of 
product. 

Excluding 
land rent. 

Including 
land rent. 

Per 

acre. 

Per 

bushel. 

Per 

aero. 

Per 

bushel 

1 Per 
acre. 

Per 

bushel 




Bush. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

\ Dollars. 

Dollars. 

United States* 


2,417 

16 

1. .'>2 

14.27 

0.89 

19.68 


1.23 


17. 79 


1.11 

Eastern States* 


331 

19 

3.83 

20.71 

1.09 

26.31 


1.38 


22. 19 


1.17 

Com Belt States * 


507 

18 

1.80 

13.96 


78 

20. .59 


1. 14 


19.72 


1. 10 

Spring wheat States * 


436 

15 

.50 

11.06 

, 

74 

14. 72 


.98 


13.63 


- .91 

Winter wheat States * 


421 

14 

.67 

10.83 


77 

15.30 


1.09 


13.33 


.95 

Pacific Northwest wheat 


















States* 


104 

22 

1. ;“J 

15.81 

• 

72 

25.70| 


1.17 


22.98 


1.04 


Divisioa of Cost of Production. Bnsed on returns to mail questionnaires sent to crop reporters. 

1 Ayorage |iolds on farms reporting. 

* AyersM for all fnrros reporting. 

* New York, Pennsvlvania, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

* Ohio, Indiana, Illmols, and Iowa. 

* Minnesotaj^North Dakota. South Dakota, and Montana. 

* Missouri. Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. • 

' Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. 

Table 63, — Cost of production, excluding land rent, and farm price of spring wheat, 

191S-ms, 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota.^ 


Year. 

Netoost 
per acre 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Farm 
value of 
wheat 
per acre. 

Difference 
between 
farm value 
and cost 
per acre 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Value per 
acre of all 
laud with 
improve- 
ments. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Net cost 
per bushel 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Farm price 
per bushel. 


DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

im 

8.44 

8.89 

+a45 

49 

11.7 

0.72 

0.76 

1914 

8.31 

ia60 

+2.29 

62 

10.5 

.79 

1.01 

1916 

10.42 

16.54 

+A12 

54 

17.6 

.69 

.94 

1916 

&76 

A 87 

+.11 

67 

A2 

1-41 

1.43 

1917 

13.25 

28.60 

+ia35 

62 

11.8 

1.12 

ZOO 

iota 

16.77 

83.46 

+16.60 

06 

16.4 

1.08 

2.04 

1919 

17.13 

17.94 

+.82 

72 

7.8 

A19 

A30 

ITyTiIgggVIggiigiiil 

16.93 

16.65 

-A 27 

96 

9.1 

AOS 

1.72 

1921 

12.36 

AM 

-A 43 

M 

AO 

A44 

1.04 

1922 

U.64 

U.64 

-.10 

81 

13.9 

.84 

.83 

1923* 

ia76 

AlO 

-A66 

73 

A9 

1.21 

.91 


Dlidsioa of Cost of Prodiiotlon. 


> Costs oosnputsd from basio requirements as shown in Bulletin No. MS; 1013-ltai prioss are averages of 
prloes from July to Jtane; 1922-28 prices are tor Oct. 1. 

• 1928 figures sul^ect to reviMon. 
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Tabu 64 . — Oott of production, txduding hind 

191S-mS. 


rent, and farm price of winter wheat, 


Year. 

1 Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri. » 

Net cost 
per acre 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Farm 
value of 
wheat 
per acre. ; 

Difference 
between 
farm value 
and cost 
per acre 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Value per 
acre of 
land with 
improve- 
ments. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Not cost 
per bushel 
(oxchidlng 
land rent). 

Farm price 
per bushel. 


Dollar i. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1913 

9.62 

11.70 

+2.08 

60 

15.2 

0.68 

0.77 

1914 

10. 18 

18.03 

+7.85 

61 j 

19.6 

.52 

.92 

1915 1 

9.98 

13.34 

+3.36 

61 

13.9 

.72 

.06 

1916 ; 

10. 19 

18.36 

+8. 17 

66 

13.4 

.76 

1.37 

1917 1 

1 13.50 

27.72 

+14.22 

70 

13.2 

1.02 

2.10 

1918 1 

17. 12 

28.34 

+11.22 

77 

14.1 

1.21 

3.01 

1919 i 

19.47 

28.76 

+9.29 

85 

13.5 

1.44 

2. 13 

1920 i 

20. 48 

26.03 

+6.45 

106 

15.3 

1.34 

1.76 

1921 , 

15.02 

12.85 

-2.17 

99 

12.6 

1.19 

1.02 

1922 

12 01 

11.31 

-.70 

79 

13.0 

.92 

.87 

1923* ' 

12.09 

9.49 

-2.60 

77 

10.1 

1.20 

.94 


Division of Cost of Prodiictlori. 

1 Costs computed from basic requirements as shown in Bulletin No. 943; 191^-1031 prices are averages of 
prices from July to June; 1922-1923 nrices arc for Oct. 1. 
s 1923 figures subject to revision. 


Table 65. — Index numbers of cost of production^ excluding land rent, and farm price of 

spring ivheat, 191S-192S, 


North Dakotai South Dakota, Minnesota. 


Year. 

Net cost 
per aero 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Farm 
value of 
wheat 
per acre. 

Value per 
acre of ail 
land with 
Improve- 
ments. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Net cost 
per bushel 
(excluding 
land rout). 

Farm price 
per bushel. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent, 

1013 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1014 

98 

119 

106 

90 

no 

133 

1015 

123 

186 

no 

150 

82 

124 

1016 

104 

100 

lie 

53 

106 

188 

1017 

157 

266 

128 

101 

156 

263 

1018 

109 

376 

133 

140 

142 

268 

1010 

203 

202 

147 

67 

304 

303 

1020 

224 

176 

194 

78 

289 

226 

1021 

140 

101 

192 

74 

300 

132 

1022 

138 

130 

165 

119 

117 

109 

1023 

127 

01 

149 

76 

168 

120 


Division of Cost of Prwliictlon. 

Table 66. — Index numbers of cost of production^ excluding land rent, and farm price 

of winter wheat, 191S-192S, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri. 


Year. 

Net cost 
per acre 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Farm 
value of 
wheat 
per acre. 

Value per 
acre of 
land with 
improve- 
ments. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Net cost 
per bushel 
(excluding 
land rent). 

Farm price 
per bushel. 

— 

1918 

Percent. 

100 

Per cent. 
100 


Per cent, 
100 

Per cent. 
100 

Per cent. 
100 

1914 

106 

154 


129 

83 

120 

126 

178 

378 

1915 

104 

114 


91 

1 114 

1916 

106 

157 


88 

121 

1917 

140 

287 


87 

1 162 

1918 

178 

243 

138 

98 

192 

261 

277 

1919 

202 

246 

143 

89 

229 

1920 

318 

230 

177 

101 

213 

929 

184 

1981 

156 

110 

165 

88 

189 

IMl. 

125 

97 

182 

86 

146 

118 


126 

81 

128 

66 

100 

Ul 


Division of Cost of Production. 
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Table 67 . — Value of farm land per acre, United States and Canada, 1914-19H. 


Country and sub- 
division. 


United States ^ 

Minnesota 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Colorado. 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Canada* 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan . 
Alberta 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

64 

64 

69 

68 

75 

81 

99 

94 

79 

66 

70 

75 

83 

87 

04 

124 

126 

110 

33 

34 

37 

39 

41 

43 

50 

50 

40 

57 

58 

60 

63 

66 

80 

no 

106 

87 

38 

36 

34 

35 

37 

30 

42 

35 

25 

63 

66 

64 

71 

87 

97 

125 

125 

106 

110 

99 

102 

100 

115 

115 

150 

145 

100 

80 

76 

70 

82 

104 

95 

120 

135 

100 

74 

71 

76 

80 

92 

105 

135 

120 

90 

51 

63 

58 

60 

64 

69 

80 

80 

69 

65 

65 

60 

62 

64 

66 

75 

75 

70 

80 

29 

31 

35 

41 

43 

55 

55 

48 

39 

39 

39 

45 

52 

55 

69 

65 

50 

37 

35 

36 

38 

41 

46 

48 

40 

40 

32 

30 

32 

31 

32 

35 

39 

35 

32 

24 

24 

23 

26 

29 

32 

32 

29 

28 

21 

23 

22 

27 

28 

29 

32 

28 

24 


Division o£ Statistical and Historical Jlosearch. 


* Based on estimated value per acre of “all land with improvements" as reported by crop reporters to 
Division of ( Vop and Livo.stook Estimate.s 

• “All occupied farm land with improvements" as leported by Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Table G8 . — Index numbers of farm price of wheat and of costs of important factors of pr<h 
duclion and marketing in the United States, 1913-192S, 


Year. 

Average 
farm 
price of 
wheat ^ 
per bushel. 

Monthly 
W8^es of 
farm labor 
without 
board 

Wholesale 
prices of 

13 repre- 
sentative 
farm Im* 
plcments. 

Binder 

twine. 

Value of 
all land 
per aero 
with 
Improve- 
ments 

Freight 

rates. 


Per cerU. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

m 

100 

1914 

121 

99 

101 

102 

105 

99 

1915 

122 

09 

105 

105 

105 

100 

1916 

172 

108 

no 

132 

113 

101 

1917 

260 

133 

131 

193 

111 

101 

1918 

258 

155 

178 

232 

122 

117 

1919 

274 

186 

188 

226 

133 

181 

1920 

236 

214 

106 

175 

161 

147 

1921 

131 

143 

185 

1 HO 

153 

m 

1922 

112 

138 

152 

114 

129 

160 

1923 

1 116 

(•) 

154 

123 

122 



1 






Dhlsion of roht of rroduction. 

Implement prices from International Harvester Co. of America. 

> 191^1921; Average of prices from July to Tune: 1922-23 prices for October 1. 
* 1923 wage index: January 133, April 140, July 159, October 154. 


Table 69 . — Index numbers of farm price of wheat and costs of important factors oj pro- 
duction and marketing in Kansas and North Dakota, 1913-1928. 


Winter wheat (Kansas). 


Year. 

Average 
farm price 
of wheat.i 

Monthly 
wages of 
farm labor 
without 
board. 

Wholesale 
prices 13 
represent- 
ative farm 
imple- 
ments. 

Binder 

twine 

average. 

United 

States 

prices. 

Threshing 
rate (shock 
threshing 
bundle 
gram). 

Value of 
all laud 
with im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Freight 
rates from 
McPherson, 
to Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Per cei^ 

Per ant. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914 

118 

104 

101 

102 

100 

102 

100 

1915 

124 

107 

106 

105 

100 

106 

100 

1916 

177 

113 

110 

132 

100 

116 

100 

1917 

273 

136 

131 

193 

150 

120 

100 

1918 

256 

167 

178 

232 

150 

128 

125 

1919 

276 

1 194 

188 

226 

200 

138 

128 

1920 

222 

230 

196 

175 

200 

160 

160 

loau 

132 

160 

185 

140 

160 

160 

100 

lOSk., 

110 

139 

152 

114 ! 

150 

138 

J40 



. 122 

(•) 

154 

123 1 

150 

136 



IMTbion of Cost of Production. 

ilOU-1921 Indicei are averages of prices from July to June; 1922-1923 are for Oct. 1. 

•1928 wage index, Kansas: January, 132; April, 142; July, 146; October, 151. North Dakota: January, 
Ml; Aprll/ai; JBly, 144; October, 147. 
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Table 69. — Iridex numbers of farm price, of wheat and costs of important factors of pro- 
duction and marketing tn Kansas and North Dakota, 1913-1923 — Continued. 


Spring wheat (North Dakota). 


Year. 

j 

AveraM 
farm price 
of wheat. » 

Monthly 
wages of 
farm labco* 
without 
board. 

^Vholesale 
prices 13 
represent- 
ative farm 
imple- 
ments. 

Binder 

twine 

average 

United 

States 

prices. 

Threshing 
rate (shock 
tlireshlng 

1 bundle 
grain). 

Value of 
all land 
with Im- 
prove- 
ments. 

Freight 
rates from 
Larimoro, 
N. Dak., to 
Minne- 
apolis, 
Minn. 

1913 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1914 

136 

106 

101 

102 

100 

106 

100 

1916 

124‘ 

107 

105 

106 

100 

no 

100 

1916 

189 

111 

no 

132 

100 

119 

100 

1917 

265 

141 

131 

193 

150 

126 

100 

1918 

273 

169 

178 

232 

150 

132 

126 

1919 

311 

187 

188 

226 

200 

139 

126 

1920 

240 

228 

196 

176 

200 

161 

174 

1921 

137 

142 

185 

140 

160 

161 

171 

1922 

111 

131 

152 

114 

150 

148 

140 

1923 

121 

(») 

154 

123 

150 

135 



Division of Cost of Production. 

Implement prices from International Harvester Co. of America. 

Idl3-I921 indices are averages of prices from July to June; 1922-1923 are for Oct. 1. 

H923 wageindex, Kansas: January, 132; April, 142; July, 14C; October, 151. North Dakota: January, lOt; 
April, 125; July, 144; October, 147. 

Table 70. — Wheats hard spring — margins between the prices in the United States and 

Canada, 1921-1923} 


Year and month. 

Winnipeg 
No. 2 
Northern.* 

Duluth 
No. 1 Dark 
Northern. 

Minne- 

apolis 

Margins American over 
Canadian prices. 

No. 1 Dark 
Northern. 

Duluth. 

Minne- 

apolis. 

Jamiarv 

1921. 

Cefits. 

168 

Cents. 

178 

Cents, 

179 

Cents, 

10 

Vents, 

n 

February 

163 

170 

170 

7 

7 

March..'. 

165 

169 

166 

4 

1 

April 

152 

151 

148 

-1 

-4 

May 

164 

158 

156 

-0 

-8 

June 

165 

162 

161 

-3 

-4 

July 

159 

154 

105 

-5 

0 

Au^st 

135 

148 

148 

13 

18 

September 

128 

164 

152 

26 

24 

October 

103 

134 

134 

31 

31 

N ovoraber 

99 

128 

128 

29 

29 

December 

99 

130 

130 

31 

31 

Januarv. .. 

1922. 

104 

131 

133 

27 

20 

February 

124 

153 

152 

29 

23 

March..'. 

132 

157 

1.55 

25 

28 

April 

135 

164 

161 

29 

20 

May 

137 

162 

161 

25 

24 

June 

128 

147 

146 

19 

18 

July 

130 

130 

147 


17 

August 

112 

122 

124 

io 

If 

September 

99 

113 

113 

14 

14 

October 

100 

115 

116 

15 

10 

N overnl^ 

108 

123 

123 

15 

16 

December 

106 

128 

127 

22 

28 

Jamiarv. - . 

1923. 

106 

122 

124 

16 

18 

FehniiiTy.., 

108 

123 

126 

15 

18 

March..'. 

109 

123 

125 

14 

10 

April 

118 

129 

130 

11 

12 

May 

114 

120 

126 

12 

12 

June 

111 

114 

115 

3 

4 

Julv 

103 

108 

109 

5 

• 

Augurt 

106 

lie 

116 

10 

It 

Beptembtf 

99 

123 

118 

24 

It 

O^ober 

94 

124 

126 

30 

82 

NovemlMr 

93 

120 

119 

27 

21 

Deoemb^ 

88 

118 

119 

30 

81 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearcb. Compiled from MlnneBpolls Dally Market Record, 
ipricea are common averages of the mean of the range of daily closing prices. Only days on which piloee 

M br tb. Mer.1 BoTd. Wlnnlp., fAm 

«ii b«if In stcN at Fort WiUlnm and Port Artbor. 
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Table 71. — Wheatr^Avefage spot prices in Liverpool, June, 1921-Decemherf 1923.^ 


No. 1 
Northern 
Manitoba 
per bushel. 


CerUf. 

210.6 

136.4 

134.6 

146.8 

145.1 

169.9 

179.1 

171.1 

170.9 

157.7 

165.5 

159.3 

148.3 

154.2 

144.9 
148.1 


143. 

143. 

142. 

146. 

150. 

142. 

138. 

135. 

141. 

14a 

131. 

128. 


No. 2 Hard 
Winter 
(American) 
per bushel. 


CerUt. 

201.6 

126.4 

124.8 

135.2 


157.4 

158.3 

143.3 
148.9 

141.3 

130.0 

140.2 

152.4 

154.8 

141.8 

142.0 

140.3 

145.3 


120.0 


Margin of 
Canadian 
over 

American 
winter 
wheat, 
per bushel. 


Cents. 

9.9 

10.0 

9.8 

11.9 


18.7 

12.6 

14.4 

16.6 

18.0 

18.3 

14.0 

-7.5 

- 6.2 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

.7 


9.4 


Juno 

October 

November.. 

December.. 


Year and month. 


1021 . 


January... 
February. . 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
Decombor . 


1022. 


January... 

Fobniary.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October. . . 
November 
Decombor 


1923. 


Division of Statistical and riistorical Research. Compiled from Broomh all's Com Trade News, 

J Monthly averages for days on which prices for both classes of wheat wore quoted. Quotations con- 
verted at exchange tor the month. 


Table 72. — Chimgo prices to dealers for five representative form implements, 

1913-1923.^ 


Implement. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1933 

Grain binder (6-foot with 
buiidio carrier) 

Dol- 

lars, 

95.43 

Dol- 

lars, 

95.43 

Dol- 

lars. 

95.43 

Dol- 

lars. 

loaoQ 

Dol- 

lars. 

120.25 

Dol- 

lars. 

166.25 

92.15 

55.57 

166.25 

61.75 

Dol- 

lars. 

166.25 

92.15 

55.87 

166.26 
61.76 

Dol- 

lars. 

166.75 

92.15 

65.67 

156.75 
58.90 

Dol- 

lars. 

163.40 

94.05 

54.86 

163.40 

62.46 

Dol- 

lars. 

138.70 

79.80 

49.40 

138.70 

53.20 

Dol- 

lars. 

138.70 

79.56 

49.64 

138.70 

53.20 

Grain drill (12 by 7, single 
disk) 

54.40 

54.40 

54.40 

55.33 

68.40 

Gprn piante r ( with 80 rods 
wire) 

81.62 

31.08 

31. 15 

33.72 

42.75 

Corn binder (with bundle 
carrier) 

95.43 

95.48 

93.43 

100.09 

120.25 

Mower (i-foot, plain lift). . 

33.52 

34.45 

84.45 

36.81 

44.40 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Implement pricos from lutematlonal Harvester Co. of Amertoa. 
ip.o.b. 


Table 73. — Index numbers of Chicago prices to dealers for representative farm imple- 

menu, 1913-1923.^ 


Implement. 

1913 

1914 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1028 

Group of 13 representative farm 

implements * 

Grain binder (6-foot with bundle 

carrier) 

Grain drill (11 by 7. single disk). . 

planter (with 80 rods wire) . . 
Gorn Dinder (with bundle earrier). 
Mowers (5-fbot, plaiB lift) 

Per 

cesL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Per 

cent, 

101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

103 

Per 

cent. 

105 

100 

100 

00 

too 

103 

Per 

cent. 

110 

105 

102 

107 

105 

log 

Per 

cent. 

131 

136 

136 

132 

Per 

cent. 

178 

174 

169 

176 

174 

184 

P«r 

cent. 

188 

174 

169 

176 

174 

184 

Per 

cent. 

106 

164 

169 

176 

164 

173 

Per 

cent. 

186 

171 

173 

173 

171 

133 




I^reauof Agriooltural Economios. Prioa data furnished by lutematlonal Harvester Co. of Amertoa. 

* The group iscludee one each of the foUovrinf imp i omen ts; grain binder, mower, self-dump haj rake, 
hay loamr, com planter, corn binder, emsilage cutter, gmin drlU,disk harrow, spring-tooth hacfow^ipUsa' 
tooth harrow, cream separator, standard 3}-inch wagon. 
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TaxIiH T4. Sent fatten, infiiuneing th« price of wheal (hard winter wheat at Kanea* 

CUy). 

AUGUST 28, 1822. 



Grade. 

Price. 



Dollar*, 

Dark hard. 

...No.l 

1.10 


No. 2 

1 

1.14-1.17 

1,08-1.11 


No. 3 

1.15-1.17 

1,10-1.12 


No. 4 

1.15 


No, 5 

1.08-1.1.3 

Hard .... 

...No. 1 

1.09 


No. 2 

1.08-1.10 
1.05-1.08 
1. 01-1. 05 
1.00 


No. 3 

1.08-1.10 

1.05-1.07 

1.00-1.02 

1.00 


No. 4 

1.07- 1.10 1 

1.08- 1.06 1 

.97 


No. 5 

.97-1.00 


Dwcriptloii. 


Avorago protein, nortiiem Kansas. 

13-14 per cent protein; good territory Kansas or higher test 
Nebraska. 

12 to over 13 per cent protein, northwest Kansas, Nebraska, 
and (Colorado. 

Higher protein; southern Kansas wheat. 

Good strength from fair producing sections. 

14 per cent protein or undc'r. 

OoSod to high test. 

Near dark, good protein. 

13 per cent protein or more; near dark. 

12-13 per cent protein; 50-7(» per cent dark. 

Medium. 

Ordinary. 

13 per cent prot ein or over; 70 per cent or more dark. 

12-13 per cent protein; 50-66 per cent dark. 

Me^lium. 

Ordinary. 

13 per cent protein and over; good character. 

12-13 per cent protein; 50 per cent and more dark. 
Mcdiinn. 

Average strength, medium quality. 


OCTOBER 29, 1923. 


Dark hard.. No. 4. 
Hard No. 1 


1.18 

1.12 

1.18 


No. 2. 


1 . 2 ( 1 - 1.22 


1. 18 
1.12-1.15 


No. 3. 


1. 05- 1. 09 
1.19-1.21 
1. 12-1. 16 

1.05- 1.09 
1.00-1.05 


No. 4 


No. 5. 


1. 14^1. 16 
1.08-1.11 
l.n3-l.(}7 
.98-1.03 
.98-1.00 
1.19 
1.12 
1.07 
1.03-1.04 
1.00 
.92- .96 


13.72 per cent protein; Colorado. 

12.60por cont protein; Colorado. 

12.6>1 per cent protein; Kansas; 6U pounds. 

12.90- 13.50 per cent protein; near dark. 

12.42-12.68 per cent protein; good territory, Kansas. 

1 2.30-1 2. W per ccait protein; fntmnediate character. 

12.25 per cont or less protein; medium to ordinary quality, 

12.90- 13.75 per cent protein; choice. 

12.50-13 per cent protein; medium to fair character. 
12-12.40 per cent protein; medium quality. 

12 per cent or less protein; ordinary. 

12.90- 13.73 per cent protein; fitir to good. 

12.45-12.86 per cont protein; intermediate. 

12-12.40 per cont protein. 

Under 12 per cent protein. 

Extremely common. 

14 per cent protein; fancy; 53| pounds. 

13.12 per cent protein. 

Near 13 per cent protein. 

12.70 per cont protein. 

12 per cent protein; 53 pounds. 

Under 12 per cent protein; 5l-53i pounds. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Grain Market Review. 
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Table 75 . — Wheats estimated prices of No. 1 Northern Spring if pre-war price raiioe were 
established at price levels of 1921^ 1922 y 1923. 


Month. 

Index wholesale prices, 
all commodities, Bu- 
reau Labor Statistics, 
1909-1913-100.1 

Minne- 

apolis 

prices 

per 

bushel 

1909- 

1913 

1909-1913 prices per 
bushel raised with 
index wholesale 
prices.* 

Prices received per 
bushel. < 

1921 

1922 

im 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Peret, 

Peret. 

Per ct. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

January 

177.5 

144.1 

102.8 

1.048 

1.860 

1.510 

1. 706 

1.81 

1.39 

1.28 

P'ebruary 

167.0 

147.2 

163.9 

1.044 

1.743 

1.537 

1. 711 

1.74 

1.58 

1.31 

March 

161.8 

148. 2 

106.0 

1.042 

1.6SC 

1..544 

1. 730 

1. 72 

1.50 

1.29 

April 

154.5 

149.3 

166.0 

1.058 

1.635 

1. 580 

1. 756 

1.57 

1.60 

1.34 

May 

151.4 

154. 5 

162.8 

1.094 

i.656 

1.690 

1.781 

1.67 

1.71 

1.32 

June 

148.2 

l.'i6. 6 

159. 7 

1.090 

1.615 

1.707 

1.741 

1.74 

1.53 

1.22 

July 

147. 2 

161.8 

157. 6 

1.098 

1.616 

1.777 

1. 730 

1.81 

1.67 

1.18 

AURUSt 

148.2 

161.8 

156.6 

1.020 

1.512 

1.6.50 

1. .597 

1..57 

1.22 

1.22 

Peptember 

147.2 

159. 7 

160.8 

.996 

1.466 

1. .595 

1.602 

1..56 

1.20 

1.29 

October 

148.2 

160.8 

159.7 

.992 

1.470 

1. .591 

1.584 

1.37 

1.21 

1.20 

November 

147.2 

162.8 

1.58.7 

.966 

1.422 

1. .573 

1. .533 

1.30 

1.28 

1.19 

December 

146.1 

162.8 

157. 6 

.970 

1.417 

1.579 

1..529^ 

1.33 

1.31 

1.19 

Year 

4 

155. 5 

160.8 

1.035 

1.5.88 

1.609 

1.664 

1.60 

1.43 

1.26 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesoarch. 

'Buroaii of Labor Statistics index converted to UM)0<1913 base. 

“ AveraKC cash price. 

»The averuRe price for the month in PK)9-1913 tnultiplied by the index number of wholesale prices for 
tho correspoiKiiug month. 

♦ .\vcrugo of roporlo<l sales No. i Dark Northern, Minneapolis. 


Table 70 . — Wheat y estimated prices of No. 2 Hard Winter if pre-war price ratios were 
established at price levels of 1921 y 1922 y 1923. 


Month. 

Index wholesale prices, 
all commo'Utles, Bu- 
reau J.abor Statistics, 
1909-1913'-100.i 

Kansas 

City 

prices 

per 

bushel.* 

1909-1913 prices per 
brnshel raised with 
index wholesale 
prices.* 

Prices received per 
bushel.4 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Per ct. 

Peret. 

Per ct. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

January 

177.5 

144.1 

162.8 

1.008 

1.789 

1.453 

1.641 

1.72 

1.13 

1.14 

February 

167.0 

147.2 

163 9 

1.000 

1.670 

1.472 

1.639 

1.62 

1.29 

1.15 

March 

161.8 

148.2 

166.0 

1.008 

1.031 

1.494 

1.673 

1.55 

1.34 

1.16 

April 

154.5 

149.3 

166.0 

1.046 

1.616 

1.562 

1.736 

1.33 

1.35 

1.20 

May 

151.4 

154.5 

162.8 

1.066 I 

1.614 

1.647 

1.735 

1.47 

1.34 

1.16 

June 

148.2 

156.6 

150.7 

1.060 

1.571 

1.6C0 

1.693 

1.38 

1.17 

1.01 

July 

147.2 

161.8 

157.6 

.958 

1.410 

1.550 

1.510 

1.14 

1.13 

.96 

August 

148. 2 

161.8 

156.0 

.934 

1.384 

1.511 

1.463 

1.15 

1.04 

1.01 

September 

147.2 

159.7 

160.8 

.942 

1.387 

1.504 

1.515 

1.22 

1.04 

1.09 

October 

148.2 

160.8 

159. 7 

.954 

1.414 

1.534 

1.524 

1.10 

1.13 

1.12 

November I 

147.2 

162.8 

158.7 

.922 

1.357 

1.501 

1.46;4 

1.10 

1.17 

1.09 

December 

146.1 

162.8 

157.6 

.942 

1.370 

1.534 

1.485 

1.09 

1.17 

1.09 

Year 

153.4 

155.5 

160.8 

.987 

1.514 

1.535 

1.587 

1.32 

1.19 

1.10 


Division of Statistical and ITLstorical Research. 


I Bureau of Labor Statistics index converted to 1009-1913 base. 

3 Average cash price. 

*The average price for the month in 1009-1913 multiplied by the index number of wholesale prices for 
the correspondiog month. 

< Average of reported sales, Kansas City 
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Table 77. Wheat, estwuUed prices of No. 2 Red Winter if pre-war price ratios were estab- 
lished at price levels of 1921, 1922, 1923. 


Month. 

Index wholesale prices, 
all commodities, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1909-1913-100.J 

Chicago 

prices 

per 

bushel.* 

1909-1913 prices per 
bushel raised with in- 
dex wholesale prices.* 

Prices 

received per 
bushel.* 


1921 

1922 

1023 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Per ct. 

Per et. 

Per ct. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dinars. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

January 

177.5 

144.1 

162.8 

1.074 

1.9(MJ 

1.548 

1.748 

1.04 

1.21 

1.30 

February 

167.0 

147.2 

163.9 

1.068 

1.784 

1. 572 

1.750 

1.85 

1.34 

1.35 

March 

161.8 

148.2 

166.0 

1.0.56 

1.709 

1.565 

1. 753 

1.65 

1.38 

1.31 

April 

151.5 

149.3 

166.0 

1.090 

1.684 

1.627 

1.809 

1.41 

1.40 

1.32 

May 

151.4 

154. 5 

162.8 

1.148 

1.738 

1.774 

1.869 

1.67 

1.34 

1.28 

Juno 

148.2 

156.6 

159. 7 

1.124 

1.666 

1.760 

1.795 

1.47 

1.18 

1.16 

July 

147.2 

161.8 

157.6 

.990 

1.157 

1.602 

1..560 

1.24 

1.14 

LOO 

August 

148.2 

161.8 

156.6 

.974 

1.443 

1.576 

1.525 

1.22 

1.07 

1.00 

September 

147.2 

159.7 

160.8 

.990 

1.457 

1.581 

1. 592 

1.‘29 

1.06 

1.05 

October 

148.2 

160.8 

159. 

1.028 

1. .523 

1.653 

1.642 

1.18 

1.18 

1.11 

November 

147.2 

162. 8 

158.7 

.996 

1.466 

1.621 

1.581 

1.23 

1.27 

1.06 

December 

146.1 

162.8 

157.6 

.900 

1.446 

1.612 

1.560 

1.18 

1.33 

1.09 

Tear 

153.4 j 

155. 5 

100.8 

1.044 

l.COl 

1.623 

1.679 

1.44 

1.24 

1.17 


Division of Statistical and Historical lioseareh. 

JBiirean of Labor Statistics Index converted to 1909-1913 base. 

> Average cash ijrico. 

•The average price for the month In 1909-1913 multiplied by the index number of wholesale prices for 
the corresDonding month. 

4 Average of reported .sales, C^hicago. 


Table 78. — Estimated prices of contract grades of com,, if pre-war price ratios were estab- 
lished at price levels of 1921, 1922, 1923. 


Month. 


January.. 
February 
March 



October... 

November. 

December. 


Year. 




ay 


Index whole.salo prices, 
all commo<litlos, Bu- i 
reau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1909-1913-1(X).* 

Chicago 

prices 

per 

bushel.* 

1 1909-1913 prices raised 
with index whole- 
sale prices.* 

Prices received per 
bushel.* 

1921 

1922 

j 

1923 

1909- 

1913 

1921 i 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1 1922 

1023 

Per ct. 

Perct. 

Per ct. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

177. b 

144.1 

162. 8 

0.674 

1.010 

0. 827 

0. 934 

0. 6S3 

0. 4H4 

0.711 

167. 0 

147. 2 

163.9 

.577 

.961 

.849 

.946 

.005 

.572 

.737 

161.8 

148.2 

166.0 

..590 

.955 

.874 

.979 

.649 

.575 

.740 

154.5 

149.3 

166. 0 

.6‘22 

.961 

.929 

].a33 

.578 

. 588 

.793 

151.4 

164.5 

162.8 

.652 

.987 

1.007 

1.061 

.616 

.618 

.809 

148.2 

156.6 

159. 7 

.645 

.956 

1.010 

1.030 

.614 

.609 

.839 

147.2 

161.8 

157.6 

.664 

.977 

1.074 

1.046 

.614 

.643 

.857 

148. 2 

161.8 

156.6 

.602 

1.026 

1.120 

1.084 

.570 

.622 

.876 

147.2 

160.7 

160.8 

.678 

.998 

1.083 

1.090 

.539 

.r,35 

.884 

148.2 

160.8 

159.7 

.634 

.940 

1.019 

1.012 

.470 

.601 

1.011 

147. 2 

162.8 

168.7 

.625 

.920 

1.018 

.992 

.482 

.722 

.842 

146.1 

162.8 

157.6 

.600 

.877 

.977 

.946 

.482 

.734 

.730 

153.4 

155.5 

160.8 

.629 

.965 

.978 

1.011 

.580 

.624 

.821 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

•Bureau of Labcff Statistics index converted to 1909-1913 ba.se. 

•TheavemM^wfOT^tho^nth in 1909-1913 multiplied by the index number of wholesaie prices for 
the correspoi^nK month. 

• Chicago; from B weau of Labor Statistics. 
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Table 19.—E»tim<Uei vriett ofho^t, ifpe^ar price ratioe men eeieMMeiat press kvtle 

of mi, m2, mj. 


Month. 

Index whcdesale prices, 
all commodities. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1909-1913-100.> 

Chicage 

prices 

per 

hun- 

dred- 

weight.' 

1900^1911 prioet w 
hundred w^igAt 
raised with mdnx 
wholesale prices.* 

Prices received per hun- 
dredweight.* 

mi 

19Zi 

1923 

I 1909- 
1 1913 

1921 

1922 

I 1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 


PfTCt. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Jamiary 

, 177.3 

144.1 

162. H 

1.26 

12.89 

10.46 

11.82 

9.41 

8.02 

&29 

February 

197. 0 

147.2 

163.9 

7. 43 

12.41 

10.94 

1218 

9.42 ^ 

0.90 

8.02 

JHarch 

101.8 

148. 2 

166.0 

8.02 

12.98 

11.89 

13.31 

' 10.00 

10.43 

8.18 



164.5 

149.3 

166.0 

8.04 

12.42 

12 00 

13.35 

8.50 

' lasi 1 

8.08 

my. i 

' 151.4. 

154.5 

10Z8 

7.81 ^ 

11.82 

12.07 

12.71 

8.35 

ia48| 

7.53 

Juno 

148.2^ 

' 156.6 

' 159.7 1 

I 7.90 

11. 71 1 

12.37 

IZ«2 

8.19 

10.331 

0.93 

July 

147.2 

161.8 

157.5 

8.00 

11.79 

12.94 

' 12.61 

9.69 

9.70 

7.04 

Au^t 

148.2 

101.8 

156.6 

8.00 

11.86 

12 94 

12 53 

9.26 

8.01 

7.66 

Septimbor 

147.2 

159.7 

160.8 

8.1.5 

12.00 

23.02 

13.11 

7.01 

8.75 

8.35 

October 

US. 2 

160.8 

159.7 

7.93 

11.75 

12.75 

12.66 

7.72 

8.80 

7.42 ■ 

November 

147.2 

162.8 

158.7 

7.48 

11.01 

1218 

11.87 

7.01 

8.07 

6.cS5 

Deoember 

146.1 

162.8 

157.6 

7.50 

laoo 

12 21 

11.82 

6.92 

8.18 

0.87 

Year 

153.4 

155.5 

ICO. 8 

7.77 

11.92 

12 08 

11.49 

S.51 

9.22 

7.56 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kosearch. 

1 BtuMii d Labor Statistics index converted to Id0it>l9ia base. 

I Average cash price. 

* The average prico for the month in 100(V-1913 multiplied by the index number ol wholesale prices for 
corresponding month. 

< Avorogo cost of packer and shipper piircha .os, Chicago. 


Tablr 80 . — Estimated prices of lard, if pre-war price ratios were established at price levels 

of mi, 1922, ms. 


Month. 

Index wholesale prices, 
all commodities. Bu- 
reau of lisbor Statis- 
tics, 1909-1913-100.* 

Chicago 

prices 

per 

htm- 

dred- 

weight.* 

1909-1913 prices per 
hundrodweignt 
raised with index 
wholesale prices.* 

Pricos received per hun- 
dredweight.* 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1909- 

1913 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Per ct. 

Per a. 

Per ct. 

Dollars. 

1 

S 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Jwuary 

177.6 

144.1 

162 8 

10.29 

18.26 

11.83 

16.75 

16.03 

■TffFI 

1220 

February 

167.0 

147.2 

162 9 

10.18 

17.00 

14.98 

16.69 

14.91 


1225 

Maich 

161.8 

148.2 

166.0 

10.60 

17. 15 

15.71 

17.60 

14.48 

13.50 

1287 


154.5 

149.3 

166.0 

10.33 

15.96 

15.42 

17. 15 

13.07 

1262 

1242 


151.4 

154.5 

1628 

10 68 

16. 17 

16.50 

17.30 

11 83 

13 15 

1212 

June 

148.2 

156.6 

150.7 

1277 

15.96 

16.87 

17.20 

1203 

13.22 

1218 

July 

147.2 

161.8 

157.6 

10.75 

15.82 

17.39 

16.94 

13.94 

13.06 

1284 

August 

148.2 

161.8 

154. « 

10.80 

16. 14 

17.68 

17.05 

13.65 

13.80 

1283 

September 

147.2 

159.7 

160.S 

11.24 

16.55 

17.95 

1207 

13.51 

13.00 

15 06 

October 

148.2 

16a8 

159.7 

11.20 

16 60 

1201 

17.83 

12 16 

14.12 

15.22 

November 

147.2 

1628 

158.7 

10.92 

16.07 

17.78 

17.33 

11.62 

1278 

15.72 

Deoerabor. 

146.1 

162.8 

157.6 

10.71 

15.65 

17.44 

16.88 

11.25 

13.31 

15.04 

Year 

153.4 

155.5 

160.8 

10.72 

16.44 

16.67 

17.24 

13.21 

13.07 

1290 


DfvWon of Statbticil and Historical Research. 

1 Bureau of Labor Statistics index oonverted to 1009-1913 bMS. 

* Average price of pure lard, Chicago. 

* The aveit^ price for the month In 1909-1913 multiplied by the index number of wholesale prioM for 
the oorresponding month. 
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Table 81.— per aen a^ ptreaUagt inerttiH on ofrieukural land outtide of incor- 
porated placet %n South Dakota for 1913, 1919, and 1921. (General property tax.) 


Area. j 

Tax per ade.* 

Increase. 

19U 

1919 1 

1921 

Dollars, 

0 77 
.33 
.55 

i 

1913-1919 

1913-1921 

1919-1921 

37 eastern counties* 

32 western coimties • 

All counties 

Dollars. 

0.30 

.15 

.24 

Dollars. 

0 79 
.33 
.54 

1 

Per cent. 
163 
120 
125 

Per cent. 
156 
120 
129 

Per cent. 
-3 
0 
2 


Division of Agricultural Finance. Torapiled from 10! i State Auctitor’s Report, vol. 2, ami the VnnusI 
Reports of State Tax Commission for the years M4, 192U, and l»2l-22. 


1 Tax levies of 1913, 19t9, and 1921 for payment in 1914, 1920, and 1922, respectively. 

*Th 0 counties included in the oaslem division are. Aurora, Beadle, Bon Roiume, Brookinps, Brown, 
Charles Mix, Clark, Clay,Codington, Davison, Day, Deuel, Douglas, Edmunds, Faulk, Craiit, Cregory, 
Hamlin, Hand, Hanson, Hutchinson, Jerauld, Kingsbury, take, i.iucoln, McCook, McPWson, Marshall, 
Miner, Minnehaha, Moodv, Roberts, Sanborn, Spink, Turner, Imion, and Vankton. 

» All counties not listed In note 2 are incUidod In the western di\ ision. 


Table 82 . — Arwhim of taxes levied on cupindtural land outside ineorporated places in 
South Dakota, 1913, 1919, and 1921. {General property tax.) 


Area. 

Year. 

State. 

County. 

Distnl 

Town- 

ship. 

bution. 

School. 

Miaoella- 

neous. 

Total. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


1913 

13 4 

3.1.0 

14 2 

38.4 

1.0 

100. ( 

37 eastern counties 

1919 

15 9 

37.0 

11 1 

3.5 0 

.0 

100. ( 


1921 

12 9 

27 0 

10.4 

40 7 

.0 

100 ( 


1913 

A1 

43.3 

7 0 

40 5 

1.0 

100. ( 

32 western counties 

1919 

11.2 

41.5 

.5.7 

41 0 

.0 

100. ( 

1 

1921 

7 6 

3S 9 

5.6 

47.9 

.0 

100. ( 


1913 

11 8 

36 2 

12 0 

.39.0 

1.0 

100 ( 

All counties 

1919 

15 3 

38.3 

9 0 

36.8 

.0 

100 ( 


1921 

11 3 

1 30.7 

9 e 

48i0 

.0 

100 ( 


Dn ision of Agricultural Finance (See notes to Table 81 ) 


Table SS.-^EsHmated tax per acre and percentaqe increase on inwroved farm land for 
the east-side counties of Washington, by districts, 1914 cmd 1921. (General property tax . ) 


Areas. 

Tax pc 

1914 

Dollars. 

0 19 
.49 
.37 
.92 
.35 

ir acre. > 

1921 

Increase, 

1914-1921. 

Big Bend (5 oountiee)* — 

Dollars. 

0 63 
1..35 
1.24 

3 88 

1 18 

Percent. 

232 

178 

235 

322 

237 

Northeast counties (4 counties)^ 

area (6 conntlea) * 

Central cmmtiM (5 coaatiM) • 

Average Aaat«Alde (20 counties) 


1 1 


Division of Agricultural Finance. Corapitod from Third Biennial Report of State Tax (Commission of 
Washington. 


1 Owing to the lack of complete data, the assessed value of Improved agricultural land reported in 1920 
was as the basis of calciuations for 1921. 

* Counties of Lincoln, Adams, Franklin, GranL rad Douglas. 

* Counties of Pend Oreille, Steveoi^ Ferry, rad Okra<yan. ^ w « w n. 

« CouoUes of Spokrae, Whitman, (Jarflel^ Asotin, Columbia, and WaUa Walla. 

* Counties of cKilra, Kittitas, Yakima, Klickitat, rad Benton. 
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Table M.—InereoMxndelxnqtunt taxa, Kamos, 1917 - 19 tt . 
(1917 delinquent taxes- 100 per cent.) 


Divisions of the State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 

1920 

1921 

i 1922 

N umber of counties 
or parts of coun- 
ties. 

In divl. 
Sion. 

Report- 

ingin 

table. 

Northeastern, general f arming. . , . 

100 

122 

141 

222 

343 

264 

19 

7 

Southeastern, general farming 

100 

113 

68 

82 

98 

271 

20 

3 

Flint HUIs. grazing 

100 

120 

121 

126 

433 

742 

10 

2 

Central, wheat farming 

100 

153 

161 

219 

489 

670 

54 

10 

Western, grazing 

100 

133 

215 

275 

417 

468 

16 

5 

_ . _ . . 


. - _ 




. 

! _ 





Division of Agricultural Finance. Data supplied by Professor Englund, Kansas State Agricultural 
Ck>llege. 


Table 85.— Tax per acre and percentatje increase on farm land in Kansan for 1913^ 1919, 
and 1921, (General property tax.) 


Area, 

Tax per acre.' 


Increase. 

1919-1921 

1913 

1919 

1921 

1913-1019 

1 

1913-1921 


DoUau. 

Dollan. 

DoUart. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

84 eastern counties * 

0.24 

0.39 

0.54 

63 

125 

39 

21 western counties • 

.04 

.12 

.21 

200 

425 

75 

All counties.. 

.17 

.33 

.46 

94 

171 

39 

McPherson County 

.22 

.65 

.57 

160 

159 

4 

Thomas County 

.08 

.14 

.17 

75 

113 

21 


Division of Agricultural Finance. Compiled from the Fourth, Seventh, and Eighth Biennial Reports 
of the State Tax Commission of Kansas. 


1 Tax levies of 1913, 1919, and 1921 for payment in 1914, 1920, and 1922, respectively. 
I All counties not listed in note 3 are included in the eastern division. 


( The counties included in the western division are: Cheyenne, Finney, Oovo, Gran^ Gray, Greeley, 
Hamilton, Haskell, Kearney, Lane, Logan, Morton, Rawlins, Scott, Seward, Sherman, Stanton, Stevens, 
Thomos, Wallace, WiclUta. 


Table Analysis of taxes levied on farm land in Kansas for 1913, 1919, and 1921. 

{Generdl property tax.) 


Area. 

Year. 

State. 

County. 

Dlstrll 

Town- 

ship. 

butlon. 

School. 

Drain- 

age. 

Total. 



Percent, 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 


1913 

17.2 

35.0 

137 

233 

38 

lOQiO 

84 eastern coimties 

1919 

16.8 

41.6 

1G.0 

230 

.6 

100.0 


1921 

18.0 

335 

14.4 

236 

.5 

100.0 


1913 

13.4 

4ai 

35 

330 

.0 

1030 

21 wcelcrn counties 

1919 

12.1 

430 

35 

31.4 

.0 

100.0 


1021 

12.5 

35,9 

0.1 

42.5 

.0 

100.0 


1913 

16.0 

! S5..3 

131 

239 

.8 

100.0 

All counties 

1919 

16.5 

1 41.8 

135 

236 

.G 

100.0 


1921 

17.6 

1 38.3 

14.0 

29.6 

.5 

1030 


Division of Agricultural Finance. (See notes to Table 85.) 
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T>blb 87 . Financial condition of farmers in 15 States of the Middle West, 
January, 1920, to March, 1923. 


Percentage of farmers who lost farms or proix'rty. 


State and 
Division. 

1 

Owner farmers. 

'I'cnant farmers. 

Owner and tenant farmers. 

Lost farms through foreclosure or 
bankniptoy. 

Lost farms without foreclosure or 
bankruptcy. 

All farmers who lost farms. 

Retained farms through leniency 
of creditors 

Lost farms because of land pur- 
chased during years 1918-1920. 

Lost property through foredosnre 
or bankruptcy. 

Lost property without foreclosure 
or bankruptcy. 

All farmers who lost property. 

Retained property through lem- 
ency of creditors. 

Lest farms or property through 
foreclosure or bankruptcy. 

Lost farms or property without 
foreclosure or bankruptcy. 

All fanners who lost farms or 
property. 

Retained farms or property 
through leniency of creditors. 

Lost farms or property through 
unwise investments in business 
enterprises other than farming. 


P.ct. 

P.ct. 


P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

.... 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

Ohio 

2.29 

2. 97 

6.2fl| 

C. 68 

1.52 

3.73 

5.81 

9. 54 

11 ;m 

2.72 

3. 82 

6. 54 

8.08 

0.60 

Indiana 

2.20 

3.26 

6. 46 

10. 57 

2. 01 

6. 44 

6.29 

11. 72 

18.90 

3. 25 

4.24 

7. 49 

13. 26 

.;36 

Illinois 

2.34 

3. 16 

6. 60 

13. 42 

1.641 

4.30 

5.22 

9. 52 

21. :i8 

3. 19 

4.06 

7. 24 

16. 87 

.38 

Michigan 

2.60 

4.07 

6. 67j 

13. 12 

1.37 

7.74 

1.6. 47 

23. 21 

15. 28 

3.62 

6. II 

9. 63 

1.3. 61 

.19 

Wisconsin 

2 13 

3. 42 

6. 66 

9.80 

2. 19 

10. 62 

12. 06 

22. 67 

i:i. 34, 

3. 37 

4. as 

8. 05 

10. 32 

.19 

Fast North 















Central * ... 

2.31 

3.38 

5.69 

10.53 

JjJl 

6.36 

7. 38 

12.74 

16. 94 

3. 18 

4.51 

7.69 

12. 35 

.36 

Minnesota ... 

i 4.~43 

1 3.69 

~8.12 

1 i:U2 

4.35 

12. 37 

7. HvlQ.sa 

24. 47 

”6.41 

4. 56 

10.97 

16. 05 

.28 

Iowa 

3.84 

1 6.30 

9.14 

1 12. 18 

6.71 

6.24 

6. 79! 13. 03 

18. 69| 

4.H.6 

5. 93 

10.78 

14. 93 

.62 

Missouri 

2.90 

4.00 

7. 59 

16. 76 

3. 12 

6.02 

9. 011 15. 06 

28. 13] 

1 3.81 

6. 95j 

9. 76 

20.06 

.41 

North Dakota.. 

9.78 

6.80 

' 1.6. 58 

32. .60 

1.82 

12.01 

10. 63 

22. 64| 

34. 94 

: 10.36 

7. a*) 

17.41 

33. 13| 

.60 

.South Dakota. . 

0.20 

6.42 

12.62 

20.78 

4,72 

10.65 

10. 95 

21.60 

29. 10 

1 7,77 

8.02 

15. 79 

23. 71 

.52 

Nebraska 

6.06 

4.17 

9.23 

14.86 

3.48 

7. 19 

5.80 

12. W 

20.28 

5.98 

4.88 

10. 86i 

17. 2ll 

.87 

Kansas 

2.94 

2.89 

5.83 

12.22 

1.79 

5.91 

7.47 

13.38 

18. 23 

4.15 

4.76 

8. 90i 

14. 07j 

.49 

West North 








1 







Central ^ 

4.34 

4.52 

00 

16.02 

3. 65 

7.61 

7. 70 

[15. 37 

23.01 

5. 47 

6.64 

11.10 

18. 43 

.52 

Montana 

16.71 

11. 07 

27.78 

33.80 

2.13 

17.07 

14. 90 

31797 

I 29.09 

16.75 

11.51 

28. 26 

33. 31 

.22 

Wyoming 

4.39 

6.95 

11.34 

37.92 

2.0.5 

16.09 

12.41 

•28. 51 

33.33 

5.89 

7. 05 

13.54 

37.33 

2.05 

Colorado 

7.11 

7. 42 

14. 53 

26.90 

6. 76 

9.56 

11.66 

21.22 

2^i.92 

7.68 

8.41 

16.00 

26. 14 

1.06 

Mountain (3 






I 



• 




1 


States)* 

^ 4 A 1 ^ t K 

11.20 

O.W 

20.25 

31.06 

3.02 

^ 12.33 

12.68 

25. 01 

28. 12 

11.39 

9. 06 

21.06 

30.55 

.81 

1 U 1 u 1 viO 

States^)... 

3.83 

4.28 

8. 11 

14.40 

2.72 


7.76114.53: 
1 1 

20.64 

1 


5. 34l 

1 

10.08 

1 16. 28 

.46 


Division of Agrlcullural Finonco. Data secured from selected formers who reported on 18,533 
owner-farmers and 25,994 tenant-fi.rniers in their inimediuto neighborhoods. 


' Based on number of farms reported by the Census, January 1, 1920. 
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Tablb 88. — Wheat; DiepotMon of crop in principal Statee. 



Usual disposition of the crop. 

Intended disposition of the 1923 crop. 

State. 

Used for 
seed. 

Fed4o 

live- 

stock.! 

MUled 

in 

county. 

Shipped 
out of 
county. 

Used for 
seed. 

Fed to 
live- 
stock.! 

MlQed 

in 

county. 

Shipped 
out of 
ooimty. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Now York 

10 

24 

36 

31 

9 

29 

33 

29 

Pennsylvania 

9 

18 

40 

33 

9 

23 

41 

27 

Maryland 

VTrgraia 

9 

9 

29 

63 

0 

13 

30 

48 

10 

8 

64 

18 

10 

10 

61 

19 

North Carolina 

10 

7 

80 

3 

10 

7 

80 

3 

Ohio 

10 

9 

30 

61 

9 

16 

29 

46 

Indiana 

0 

6 

27 

58 

8 

10 

28 

54 

IMlnols 

7 

6 

18 

69 

7 

10 

16 

67 

Michigan 

9 

11 

32 

48 

9 

17 

31 

43 

Minnesota 

10 

. 7 

20 

63 

10 

9 

20 

01 

Iowa 

9 

8 

18 

66 

8 

10 

17 

65 

Missoiiri 

8 

8 

26 

58 

7 

14 

25 

.54 

North Dakota 

11 

1 

6 

82 

13 

4 

6 

77 

South Dakota 

10 

4 

7 

79 

11 

6 

5 

78 

Nebraska 

8 

4 

14 

74 

9 

8 

15 

68 

Kansas.. 

10 

4 

16 

70 

17 

9 

17 

57 

Kentucky 

10 

6 

70 

15 

9 

8 

69 

• 14 

Tenne-ssee 

10 

7 

64 

19 

10 

10 

64 

16 

Texas 

0 

4 

26 

61 

10 

12 

26 

52 

Oklahoma. 

10 

8 

12 

70 

9 

13 

12 

66 

Montana 

8 

5 

1 8 

79 

8 

7 

8 

77 

Colorado 

7 

8 

1 17 

68 

8 

15 

17 

60 

Utah 

0 

22 

40 

32 

7 

25 

38 

i 30 

Idaho 

6 

18 

9 

68 

6 

18 

8 

68 

Washington 

6 

10 

14 

70 

5 

8 

17 

70 

Oregon 

CalTfomia. 

5 

12 

11 

72 

5 

14 

11 

70 

8 

18 

19 

65 

8 

i 21 

18 

53 

27 States 

8.6 

8.1 

205 

62.8 

9.3 

11. C 

20.4 

68.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Based on estimates of crop reporters, November, 1923. 

1 Because of unsatisfactory wheat price situation at time of inquiry the estimates of '*fod to Hvestoek’* 
may be slightly excessive. The ratio of 1923 to usual, however, is felt to reflect the changed situation as 
itexisted in November. The degree to v, hioh these expressed intentions materialized waj probably affected 
by subsequent price changes. 

Table 89. — Wheat: Imports from Canada '; for consumption^ duty paid; for mill- 
ing in bond and export; and imports on which drawback has been allawedy June 
1, 1921 y to December SI, 1023. 

Imports for 
consumption 
(duty paid). 


BtislieU. 

1 07ft. 585 
2.897,579 
2, 206, 737 
2,674, 677 

8, 455, 578 


2,513,576 
3,165,026 
1,045, 155 
684,394 

7,408,150 


1,062.563 
5,945, 148 

6,997,711 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

1 Four months; Emergency tariff became effective May 28» 1921. 


Imports on Imports for 
which draw- milling in 

back was bond and 

allowed. export. 


BushiU. 

[ 4,«38 


BwSieU. 

2, 190, 180 

^2, 323, 332 
1, 650, 325 



Total ira- 

Year ending June 30, ports from 

Cauada. 


BusheU. 
i 1, 1214, 947 
4. 115, 128 
5,992, 151 
3,323, 971 



3,666,420 
11, 146, 796 

14,813, 216 
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Tablx 90 . — Canadian freight raUa on wheat, 1913, 1920, and 1923. 


To Fort William and Port Arthur— 


Prom points in: 

Maaitobor— 

Brandon... 


Portaiela Prairie.. 
Vlnnipeir 


Winnipeg. 

Vlrden 

Saskatchewan— 
Broad view. - 
Shelbrook... 

RMfina 

Saskatoon... 

Vorkton 

AJberta— 

Athabasca... 

Calgary 

Edmonton... 
Medicine Hat 
Lethbridge... 



Sept. 13, 
1920, per 
bu.snel.* 

1923, per 
busWU* 

mta. 

Cents, 

Cents, 

7.8 

14.1 

9.8 

7.2 

119 

9.0 

6.0 

11.4 

8.4 

9.0 

15.9 

laa 

9.6 

17.4 

10.8 

M4.4 

24.3 

15.8 

las 

19.5 

12.0 

1A4 

218 

14.4 

ia2 

18.3 

11.4 

*ia2 

26.7 

17.4 

14.4 

24.3 

15.6 

16.8 

24.3 

15.6 

13.2 

218 

14.4 

13.8 

23.4 

15.0 


Division of StatistlGol and Historical Hesearoh. Compiled horn data of Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

1 ElTeotive Oetober 7. 1908. * Effective July fi, 1922. 

* This rate oontinnod in effect nntii January 1, 1921* * Juuuary 1» 1916. 

Tablb 91 . — ExpoH rail and water rates to Liverpool on wheat from the producing 
regions of the United States^ Canada^ and Argentiyia^ 1923. 


To Liverpool— 

Miles. 

Bate per 
bushel. 

Total 
rates {Mr 
bushel. 

nOlf CANADA. 

Eegina via Port Arthur to Bnffalo: 

1- jiAgftiA to Port Arthur 

794 

Cents, 
12.0 
»3.0 1 
9.1 

Cents. 

2. Port Arthur to Buffalo 


Riiiftftlo to New York 



Total ratft t" seaboard 




24.1 

»4.8 


4- New York to Liverpool 

* 

289 

nou UNITID STATES. 

Seobeye Mont., via Duluth to Buffalo: 

1. Scobey to Duluth ........ ...... 


708 

22.-5 

3.0 

9.1 


% Dnfuth to Rrifl^lo 


3. to New York ^ _ 

I 


Total rate to eeebnerd 




34.6 

>4.8 


4, New York to Liverpool 


39.4 

MoPhersoo via Onlf: 

1. MoPhersPii to Oalvesten 

974 

27.0 

>8.6 


2* flulveetOH to livejpoti ^ 

35.6 

1* MePheraoD' to New Drfeans __ 


771 

1 

27.0 1 

«8i6 


2* New Orleans to Liverpool - 

35.8 

moil ASOIKTOTA. 

1 ’ Pfimtl rfn ’nnutos to Boflarfo 


in 

9.5 
> 14.8 


2. HmsHo ti> LivMmool _ 

24.3 

Avengi haul to Buenea Airoi: 


106.25 

194.00 

121.00 
122.00 
188 Ou 

8.66 
12.14 
&68 
8 53 
11.24 


9 AiMfl *pAr»4AA Tlir 


9 A rDAntlnA rrir 


A nf PnrfInihA. KV - 


6. BnenokAiiBs A^Weetetn Ry 

- 

A fro 

' 148 85 

14804 

id 05 
896 
> 188 


AcMrflDra for AHnntina^ 

23."8 

AL WtiMwwi AlffXMrtn Livemool. 




ESSSte CoromSSe ^mSs^^HidSd^ates Shipping Board, Consular Reports, Dominion Bureaa 
of Statistics, Internationa Institute of Ao^culture. 

• JmSW U> September. IKB; eU cooverslooe on the bmle of vwaf* 

rate of exStange pfevaiOng during th e ee mont h ie 


GRAINS OTHER THAN BREAD GRAINS. 


CORN. 

Table 92. — Corn: AcreagCt production^ value, exports, etc,, United States, 1869- 

1023. 






Aver- 

AffA 



Cal- 

endar 

year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Average 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

farm 

price 

per 

bush- 

el 

Dec. 

1 . 

Farm 
value 1 
Dec. 1. 

Value 
per 
acre. * 


Chicago cash price 
per bushel, No.2 
mixed.) 

Domestic 

exports 

including 

Imports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Julyl.» 

Per 

cent 

of 

Decem- 

ber. 

Following 

May. 

corn meal, 
fiscal year 
beginning 

crop 

ex- 

por- 

Low. 

1 

High 

Low. 

High 

July 1.* 


ted. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are Census returns. 


' Based upon farm'prioe Dec. 1. * Coincident with “oocnag.*' 

* Chicago Daily Vrade Bulietin. No.2tol00B. Contract to 1915. * Pnllminary. 

* Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroa. 
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Table 93. Com: Acreage^ production^ and farm value in six leading Stalest 

1866-192S. 1 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 


Yield 

per 

acre. 


I Farm 






Farm 


Acre- 

age. 

Produc- 

tion. 

price 

per 

1 DU. 

, Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

price 

C 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 





Dec. 1. 





Doc 1. 


IfiOO 

Bush. 

IfiOO 


i,m 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


acret. 

Inishfla. 

Cents. 

dollars. 


acres. 

Bvsh. 

bushels. 

Cents. 

dollars. 

1866 

14,307 

33.9 

484, 490 

32.8 

159.007 

1901 

44,000 

19.4 

854,700 

5.5.8 

476, 642 

1867 

13,077 

27.5 

1 359, 943 

46 5 

174, 496 

1902... . 

44.100 

36.0 

1,586,655 

34.5 

647, 85:1 

1868 

12,606 

33.8 

428, 719 

36 5 

156, 663 

1903 

40, ir4) 

30. 2 

1,211,020 

36.0 

435,987 

1869 

15,806 

27. 1 

428,500 

48.0 

205, 659 

1904 

42, 7.50 

32.4 

1,386,135 

38.0 

526,365 

1870 

16,653 

35.1 

595,847 

34.8 

207, 374 

1906 

42,350 

36.4 

1,540,860 

3^6 

662,287 

1871 

14,658 

38.6 

565, 736 

29.6 

167, 573 

1906 

41,900 

.36.9 

1, .546, 805 

34.6 

634,941 

1872 

15, 815 

39.1 

617,839 

23.6 

145, 596 

1907 

42. :i.50 

31. 5 

1, \m, :3:30 

44.8 

698, 742 

1873 

18,859 

19 g32 

25.6 

482,942 
461 894 

32.7 

158, 130 
225 914 

1008 

41,850 

30. 5 

1,277, 785 

56. 0 

716, 100 

1874 

23 3 

48 0 






1875 

22,479 

35.0 

786’, 666 

28.7 

226,536 

1909 

472 

32. 3 

1,370,094 

52 2 

715,637 




1910 

43, 405 

34.9 

1,610,781 ' 

39.3 

695,865 

1876 

24,641 

28.7 

707,600 

262 

199, .542 



i 


1877 

24, 610 

30.5 

750,500 

28.6 

214. 572 

1011 

43, 576 

30. 1 

1,313,765 

55.5 

728,864 

1878 

2.5, 194 

31.6 

795, 369 

2 : 1.9 

190, 196 

1912 

44,958 

3(i. 9 

1,658, 635 

40.3 ! 

667, 979 

1879 

29,814 

.36 1 

1,076,944 

28.8 

309,992 

1913 

44,185 

26.8 

1,186,312 

63. 1 

748,416 

IfifiA 

29,877 

31.5 

939, 786 

33.6 

31.5, 724 

1 






. 

Aver 

43,719 

32.2 

1,409,117 

49 1 

691,328 

IfiQI 

30. 398 
29, 234 

21.8 

27.7 

661,382 
811, 143 

64.2 

43.8 

358,648 

355,365 






Inol 

1882 

1914 

43, 493 

30. 5 

1,327, 840 

58.7 

778,890 

1883 

30. 182 

26.7 

805, 529 

36 1 

290.459 

1915 

42, 675 

3 : 3.3 

1,422, 160 

52.5 

747, 191 

1884 

31, 171 

32.3 

1,007,244 

27.6 

277,954 

1916 

i 43, 162 

29. 7 

1, 280, 295 

83. 1 

1,063,962 

1885 

32,669 

3a 1 

1,081,640 

26.0 

281,399 

1917 

i 47,0.56 

35.0 

1,606, .550 

11.5.7 

1,028,148 




1918 

41,747 

29 9 

1,248,696 

124. 7 

l,f».57,436 

1886 

33,5.57 

26 0 

873,602 

30.0 

262, 159 

1919 

1 40,3.55 

3.5 2 

1,418.481 

1,62:1,991 

12.5. 2 

1,776,447 

1887 

1888 

31,192 

32,661 

22.6 

34.3 

703, 878 
1,121,588 

38.3 

27.8 

269, 718 
311,370 

1920 

; 42,384 

3.S. 3 

54. 3 

881,423 








1889 

33, 777 

34.0 

1, 147, 578 

22.2 

254, 208 

Aver 

4.3, 067 

33. 1 

1,426,8.58 

87.4 

1,247,642 

1 (ton 

33,400 

24.5 

816, 710 

44.4 

362,914 







1921 

” 41 , 267 

3.5 T 

111 

34.6 

601,127 

1891 

35, 700 

33.7 

1,204,090 

34.0 

409, 267 

1922. ... 

■ 41,317 

3.5. 5 

1,46.5, 381 

59 6 

873, 060 

1892 

34,200 

27.9 

954, 930 

34.9 

333, 632 

1923*-— 

; 43,274 

36.7 

1,588,939 

63.8 

1,013,584 

1893 

35,075 

27.6 

965, 700 

30.2 

292, 014 






1894 

30,500 

21.7 

661, 150 

466 

268,468 







1895 

40,440 

31.9 

1, 290, 754 

20.8 

268,360 

j 




1 


1896 

41,280 

36 8 

1,619,740 i 
1,248,976 : 

16 8 

2.55,317 

j 






1897 

41,780 

29.9 

20.3 

2 . 5 : 1 . 620 

j 




1 


1898 

41,000 

302 

1, 236, 900 1 

24.7 

304,897 







1899.... 

43, 154 

32.0 

1, 380, 602 1 

26. 0 

358,618 







1900 

43,950 

34.0 

1, 493, 100 

30.8 

4 . 59,374 








Divifiion of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

' Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio, 
< Preliminary, 
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Tabud 94. — Corn: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, calendar 

years, 19£t-19il3. 


Btate. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands of 
bushels. 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, thousands of dollars. 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1921 

1922 

19281 

Maine 

30 

19 

18 

1,500 

779 

684 

1,166 

779 


New Hampshire.: 

24 

27 

26 

1,272 

1,161 

1,002 

9154 

871 


Vermont : 

81 

86 

84 

4,465 

3,670 

3, 276 

3,386 

3,249 


Massacbusetts 

66 

61 

60 

3,120 

2,440 

2, 637 


2,294 

2,018 

Rhode Island 

14 

13 

12 

644 

620 

456 

708 

624 

524 

Connecticut 

74 

77 

76 

3,848 

3,465 

3,116 

3.463 

3,328 

3,334 

New York 

798 

708 

768 

36,708 

28,329 

24,569 


23,513 

24,569 

New Jersey 

241 

231 

236 

11,327 

9.702 

9, 440 


6,791 

8,968 

Pennsylvania 

L680 

1,673 

1, 641 

76,272 

69,212 

61,640 


49,833 

56,092 

Delaware 

186 

180 

183 

6,846 

5, 667 

6,067 


3,890 

4,006 

Maryland 

645 

642 

642 

25,165 

25,680 

25, 231 

12,326 

17,462 

20,689 

Virginia 

1,004 

1,866 

1,847 

47,600 

62,248 

63. .563 

32,844 

41, 276 

50,349 

West Virginia.... 

602 

604 

602 

20,128 

20,536 

20,128 


17,260 

19,927 

North Carolina... 

2,562 

2, 577 

2,6a3 

49,264 

51, 540 

68,668 

38,418 

46, 871 

69,739 

South Carolina... 

2,022 

2,062 

1,980 

32,362 

29,899 



26,012 

34,304 

Georgia 

4,666 

4,386 

4,034 

69,976 

62,620 

49,216 


46,268 

52,660 

Florida. 

788 

776 

820 

11,032 

10,860 


6,847 

0,440 

10,260 

Ohio 

3, 786 

3,823 

3,800 

156, 185 

149, 097 

169,869 

63,626 

98,404 

118,296 

Indiana 

4, 718 

4,766 

6,003 

169,848 

176,;i05 

192, 616 

62,844 

98,731 

119,422 

nUnoia 

8,000 

8, 810 

8. 996 

306,966 

313,074 

337,312 

116,267 

187,844 

219,253 

Michigan 

1,703 

1. 720 

1,686 

66,417 

60,716 

58,167 


40,680 

46, 370' 

Wisconsin 

2,110 

2,209 

2,263 

97,482 

98,300 

83, 361 

44, 842 

61,920 

66.689 

Minnesota 

3,820 

3, 979 

4,297 

166,620 

131, 307 

164, 692 

48. 662 

73,632 

in 

Iowa 

10,260 

10, 364 

10,671 

430^600 

466,380 

430,240 

mSSBSM 

261, 173 


Missouri... 

6,006 

6,260 

6.662 

18^880 

178, 126 


73, 162 

121, 126 


North Dakota 

620 

780 

842 

17,360 

21,460 

28,207 


11,368 

15,232 

South Dakota j 

3,926 

3,861 

4,208 

125, 632 

110^038 

145, 176 

32,664 

66,010 

76,492 

Nebraska 

7,419 

7,296 

8,244 

207, 732 

182,400 

272, 052 

56,068 

105, 792 

144,188 

Kansas 

4,368 

6,008 

6, 629 

96,748 

98,391 

122, 149 

29,992 

60,019 

78, 175 

Kentucky 

3,209 

3, 146 

3,083 

82,160 

88,060 

87,866 

45, 182 

60,761 

74,686 

Tennessee 

3, 616 

3,280 

3,018 

90,713 

75,440 

73, 941 

47, 171 

69, 698 

69,505 

Alabama 

4,042 

3,636 

3,310 

68,609 

60,904 

48,088 

36,338 

46,814 

62,907 

Mississippi 

3,172 

2, 856 

2,327 

67,096 

49,963 

33,742 

31,974 

42,468 

36,104 

Louisiana 

1,796 

1,706 

1,004 

35,022 

29,002 

24,702 

22,764 

24,072 

25,997 

Texas 

6,227 

6, 729 

6, 213 

156, 920 

114,580 

961440 

8<737 

9^101 ! 

061440 

Oklahoma 

3,077 

3,200 

3,264 

76,925 

67,600 

37,636 

24,616 

40,320 

32,656 

Arkansas ...... 

2,640 

2,250 

2,002 

68,080 

43, 876 

39,039 

33,106 

37, 204 

39,429 

Montana 

190 

228 

365 

3,800 

6, 540 

9,490 

2,646 

2,936 

6i 168 

Wyoming 

66 

112 

160 

1,232 

3,688 

4,060 

'616 

1,613 

2; 835 

Cmorado 

1,102 

1,146 

1,490 

15,979 

18,330 

37,260 

4,953 

1^091 

2A2i2 

New Mexico 

290 

236 

221 

6,380 

3,210 

3,624 

6,742 

2,882 

3,443 

Arlxona 

35 

30 

33 

1,015 

1, 170 

990 

1,016 

1,346 

1, 188 

Utah 

21 

32 

31 

617 

781 

772 

'393 

664 

'733 

Nevada ...... 

1 

1 

1 

29 

21 

23 

36 

22 

29 

Idalio 

47 

62 

73 

1,646 

1,976 

3,066 

822 

1, 661 

2,361 

Washington 

64 

67 

74 

2,600 

2,747 

2,738 


2,884 

2i60t 

Oregon 

66 

60 

71 

1,980 

2,277 

2,486 

lioos 

2,072 

2,2M 

California 

lie 

116 

128 

4,060 

4, 176 

4,480 

3, 126 

4, 178 

4; 838 

United States.. 

103,740 

102; 846 

104, 168 

3,068,669 

2,006,020 

3,054,396 

1, 207, 213 

1,910, 776 

2,222,013 


Division of Crop and Livestock Bstlmates. 
» Preliminary. 
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Tabus 96. — Com: Yidd per acre, hy States, calendar years, 1908— IMS. 
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Table 96. — Com: Condition of crop, first of month, and yield per acre, United 

■ States, 18ee-19S3. 



Dlvisioa of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

I Includes all other causes. 

* Less than 0.05 per cent. 











































Oroins other Bread Grains. 


Tablx 98.— Com; Area and yield per (tcre in undermentioned countries* 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Acreage. 

Yield per acre.> 


Aver- 

age 

1^ 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

am, 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

nary. 

KOBTH AMBSICA. 

Canada 

United States 

Mexico 

UOOO 

octet. 

800 

104,229 

>6,093 

1,000 

octet. 

292 

101,699 

1,000 

octet. 

297 

103,740 

2,545 

310 

1,000 

octet. 

318 

102,846 

4,284 

456 

1,000 
octet, 
318 
104, 158 

JBitih. 

56.0 

26.0 
13.5 

Buth. 
40 1 
31.5 

Rusk. 
50.2 
20.6 
24.0 
18 3 

Buth. 
43.4 
288 
18 9 
11.9 

Busk. 

51.1 

29.3 

Guatemala. 

Total comparable 
with 1900-1913... . 
Tottd comparable 
with 1923 

553 

457 

7.3 

17.3 

110^631 


106,582 

104,347 

107, 448 

103, 619 







102,544 

104,933 






EUSOPE. 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 






> 1,153 
1, 134 

829 
1, 168 
734 
3,710 
6 

102 

376 

2,017 

4,486 

519 

1,407 

8,143 

108 

814 
1, 178 
714 
3,717 
5 

112 

385 

2,167 

4,646 

494 

1,421 

8,510 

132 

790 

1,159 

760 

1,166 

10.3 

23.4 

1H.4 
23.7 
18 0 
24. 1 

12.8 
21. 1 
1.^9 
24.8 

18 0 
23.2 

18 • 
281 

Italy 

Switzerland 

3,9^ 

3 

>192 

>7,089 

3,811 

4 

148 

392 

2,446 

4,706 

3,707 

4 

145 

307 

2,465 

25.2 

28 2 

22.7 

Australia. 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary. 

Yugoslavia 

23.4 

27.4 

20.0 

25.7 
*24.0 

22.5 

17.6 

14.8 
22 4 
18 0 

22.5 

24.5 

14.6 
18 9 
15.9 
11.5 
13.0 
17.2 

23.5 
25.2 
19.9 
18 9 

283 

283 

281 

Greece ... 

» 1,619 
* 7,042 


21.8 
18 0 
10.1 


Bulgaria 

Rumania. 

Poland 

1,313 

8,411 

183 

6,410 

1,075 

B,m 

180 

11.8 
13.1 
18 2 

12.5 

283 

21.3 

Russia, including Ukrfih 
Ine and Northern Cau- 
casia 

*2,031 

17.9 

1 

1 


Total comparable 
with 1909-1913.... 
Total comparable 
with 1923 




“* --| 


24,411 

1 










17,866 

18, 441 

18,656 

17,967 






AHUCA. 

‘M'nrrwv'o, Wflstnm 

! 

486 

22 

25 

1,938 

612 

24 

55 

2,086 

635 

2,027 



8.0 

11.5 

4.4 

33.0 

0.0 

14.8 
84 

33.8 

8.5 

14.5 

383 


Algeria. 

Tunis 

Egypt 

Total comparable 
with 1909-1013... 
Total comparable 
with 1923 

34 

43 

1,778 

22 

44 

17.0 

5.3 

381 

7.f 

83 

1,855 

77 

1,985 

47 

2,165 

79 
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ASIA. 

India, British 

WtiMlft / Asiotio^ 

«5,898 
1, 215 

133 
166 
7 812 

6,620 

6,164 

6^186 

11 


14.0 

13.0 

25.5 

14.3 

0.2 

15.6 

13.5 

186 

2.3 


lapaneee Empire: 

1 

150 

223 

1,327 

153 


283 

11.1 

12.8 

27.7 



1,359 


12.8 

189 


Philippines 

i,344 

1,378 

11.8 

13L1 

Miiii 

8,214 

812 

145,111 

j 




■■ 

■1 



mu 

1,327 

1,344 

1,859 

1,878 


mi 




Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 
parable wi th 
1000-10121 

H 

■ 



H 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere com- 

parable with 1923. 

121,784 

124,211 

mu 

124,344 

H 

H 



H 


mBBm 


jJjSSf 





* Yield per acre not computed when acreage Is less than 12,000 acres. 

* Oac year only. 

I Old bound aTO. 

• of former Russian territory within 1023 boundaries. 

• Two>yeor aTsrage. 

1 Four>year average. 

85S13*— TBK 1923 43 
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Table 98. — C®m; Artm <md yidd per acre in undenrnnHened eeuntriee-^-Con. 

SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 


Chile 

Umpmy — 

Argfntlna 

Usion of Sooth Africa 1 

Southern lihodecfa. . . 

Java and Madura 

AiwtrHha 

New Zealand 


Total comparable 
with 1909-1913... 

12 , 12 a 

Total comparal;^ 
with 1923 

8, 710 

World total coin- 
pa rablo with 
1900-1913 

157, 237 


Acreage. 


Aver- 

age 

190»- 

1913. 


1,000 
acres. 
50 
5&1 
8,710 
>2,290 
> 101 




Worlda total com- 
l»i*nblo with 1923. 


1920 


1,009 

acres. 

92 

552 

8,184 

4,003 

173 

4,786 

266 

0 


13,248 
13, 705 


19Q1 


1,000 

acres. 

09] 

494 

8,090 

3,8^9.. 

4v^ 

284 

12 


12,090 

13^730 


135,549^ 137,047 


1922 


1,000 

acres. 

7,844 


181 
3,fW7 
• 306 

n 


12^040 


1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary 

1,000 

acres. 

i, 

771 

7,851 


220 

4,aao 


10 


12,960 


137,294 


Yield per acre.* 


Aver- 


1900- 

1913. 


Busk. 

20.0 

10.9 

220 

14,6 

11.4 


28. 5 


1020 


23. .3 

11.0 

31.0 
8.4 

23.1 
128 
2S.6 


1021 


Busk. 
24,4] 
9.3 
28.6 
9.1 
23.4 
12 2 
25. 0 


1922 


Bush. 

22 6 
8.6 
24.0 


12 Ij 
12 
25. 


T' 


1923, 

pre- 

liini- 

nary. 


Bush. 

210 

11.2 

1915 


23,5 

17.4 


Plnri^i (in of- Btatietioal and Histori(>al Re.sc'arciii. Official sources and International Inatitate of Agri- 
cultoro unless otherwise stated. Calendar yours. 

> YieW per acre not coDiputod when acreage is I 0 .SS than 12,000 acres. 

* One year only. 

• Two-year averSge. 


Table 99.- 


-Corn: Production in undermentioned countriee. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Coontry. 


NOBTB AMKRICA. 


Canada 

United States, 
Mexico 


1,000 
bushels. 
17,297 
12,712, 304r 
' 183,610 
tSyOOO 


Total compar- 
a ble with 

1900-1913 

Total compar- , 
ablnwlthl093{ 

KUBOFS. 


2,817,270 
k 784, 751 


Franofu 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy - 

SimerUitid 

Austriau 

CsechoslovaJil^ 

T Tntigttr v 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

BttlgarU 

. Rumania. 

Poland 

Rtti4i» (including 
Ukraine and North- 
ern Caucasia)... 


Teiid o ew p ar- 
able with 

1900-1018 

Total compar- , 
able with 1923| 

r only. 


Average, 

1900- 

1913 


1,000 
bushels. 
7,703 
2 065,233 


>22,288 

20,548 


100^317 

113 

>4,488 


>104»063 


1017 


10,384 


1,000 
bushels. 
14,206 
2,508,665 
75,985 
7,641 


3,088,380 


2,600,496 
2, 591, 511 


14,002 

20,300 

0,007 

82,771 

176 

a, 810 


15 , 062 
> 27, 375 
> 134, 447 
*2 


« 30, 392 


551.960 


<vni 

17,423 


1018 


1,000 

bushels 

16,941 

12,811,302 


9,760 
94, 141 
0,345 
76>S00 
866 
2,291 


1019 


1,000 
busheUt. 
14, 335 
18,206, 584 


2 ; 838, 182 


^226, 961 


0,070 
25,555 
0,763 
85,846 
287 
2 ; 115 


6, 406 
8,463 
31,318 


7,551 

25,457 

141,352 


1920 


4,062 


1,000 
bushels 
14,904 
13,068,509 
^ 01,620 
5,674 


3, 150, 167 
3,089,147 


1^267 
27,002 
11,721 
89,299 
280 
2,120 
0,048 
5^156 
101, 136 
0, 133 
20,851 
182,031 
1,062 


307,352 


1021 


1,000 

bushels. 

18,796 

2,906,030 

68,21)0 

5,412 


fe9ie,490 

2,026,230 


10,303 
24,397 
11,374 
02,825 
218 
2 ; 521 
9,432 
31,703 
73,788 
7,374 
16,380 
110,938 
2,160 


208,802 


1922 


12,679 
2% 882 


76,830 

185 

8,477 

0,884 

48,725 

80^186 


15,470 

110,559 

A776 


97,427 


1023, 

prelimi- 

nary. 


1,000 

bushels. 

16,376 

8,054,396 


7,874 


3,078,645 


11,957 

28^999 


98,095 

166 

E671 

10,455 

55,158 


22,007 
174, 124 


986,867 


1 One year only. 

> Old boundaries. 

> TtieJmkwt Bessnnbia. 

> Preliminary estimate of former Ruwian territ(Mry within 1023 boundaries. 


Table 99 . — ^«r«c Ffoduotion im Mdermerdwiwd emminu — Continued. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERB— ConUoiied 


CoBUtry. 

-4 

Average, 

1909- 

1913. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1989 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

prelimi- 

nary. 

AFRICA. 

Moroeeo- Western - . 
Aiftt^rm . . 

ijm \ 

buskds, 

m 

228 

64,278 

1,000 

bfisheU, 

4,718 

309 

354 

63,958 

hOOO 

kutitels, 

4,006 

194 

307 

65,483 

ijm 

MmUs. 

3.114 

236 

256 

67,604 

IM 

buskHs 

3.904 

254 

no 

61,976 

1,000 

bushels. 

6,000 

.^54 

3')4 

70, 568 j 

1,000 

buskds. 

4,564 

276 

"”7i”506' 

1,000 

btuOiiis. 

166 

284 

Ti-'nis ... 

ligypt - 

Total compar- 
able wit h 
PKW-lWd .. 
Tol^l compar- 
able with 1983. 

' ASIA. 

India-British 

Russia (Asiatic) ... 
Japanese Emptra: 

Japan 

Ghasen 

65,«M» 

826 

64, all 

666 

66,984 

801 

68,096 

492 






480 

<^82,620 

4 15, 798 

3, 391 
2,219 
•7,4ol 

04,800 

06,649 

71,292 

100,440 

83,320 

1 

00, 2K) 
25 ! 

1 1, 777 

^ i 

3,791 
2; 993 
14,546 

3,329 

3,145 

12,196 

III 

8,947 

2,405 

16,978 

4,241 


PJrilippmos 

Total com par- 
able with 
I00t>-l»13 .. . 
Total coraiw- 
ahle with 1923 
Total Noi th- 
em Ilomi- 
sphere com- 
pai able w ith 
1000-1213 
Total North- 
ern Hemi- 
sphare cwn- 
parable with 
1923 

15, SM 

r’ u,«ri 

HI. 501 

7,461 

3,54),85(. 







1(>,068 

14,515 

12, 1% 

13,095 

1^978 

1MM14 

14,777 




3,041,67'’. 

3,404,511 


3, 461, 104 

1 1 




1 



SOUTHERN URMISPUKKE. 


Chile- 

UniKiiay 

Argeirtlna 

Hniaa of South Afnoa 
auUhtriL Rhodetia- 

Jheaand Mactea 

AiMMia 

New’ Zealand 


Total aMUI^ 
ein SlMii*' 
sphere oona* 
parahlo wAli 

1<)(»-1913 

Total Soafela 
em Bami* 
sphere oom^ 
parable with 

1923 _ 

World total 
compmlilb 
with nm- 

1913 I 

World total 
compamttib 
with 


7,099 

1,46S 
6,026 
101, m 

•3a^7H7 


IHiKT 

6265 


9i4,852 


kTWtW 


7,009 

buskfk, 

1,338 

4^604 

68^899 

H 9 M 

3vaiB 

51, 1« 

a^sar 

274 


111,800 


154,530 


t/m 

Ousels. 

1,446 

6,815 

170,060 

45,149 

2,119 

49,862 

8,849 


235,388 


276,407 


1,000 
bushels, 
1,294 
7, 526 
224,230 
30^096 
3, 178 
49,506 
0,912 
414 


274,510 


317,202 


t,0» 

butkeU. 

1,419 

ft 574 
258 > M 9 
33^491 
4^099 
61 , 251 
6^794 
406 


311,330 


305^826 


k007,50S p^74§,m 


ijm 

bushels, 
], 6 R 5 
4,600 
239 , 4 ) 2(1 
34 Ul )8 
4,369 
09,609 
7,260 
501 


283,781 


336,091 


tfiOO 
bushels. 
1,777 
4 , 723 
176, 171 
35,105 
2,367 
47 , 501 
7,840 
506 


228,578 


208,239 


ifi09 
ImsAeis. 
1,802 
8,628 
159, 141 
50,399 
h,m 
50^119 


506 


2 f 9 , 70 l 


3.789,1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Reserach. Official sources and International Instltate of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. Calendar years. 


> One year only. 
Aftrtlrsiirreeb 

* Two-year average. 

* Four-year average. 
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Tablb 100 . — Com: World production, IdOO-lMS. 


Calendar year. 

Production 
in countries 
reporting 
an years 
1900-1923. 

Production 
as reported. 

Estimated 
world totals 

Three selected oountiles. 

(prelimi- 

nary). 

United 

States. 

Italy. 

Argentina. 


1,000 hush. 

IfiOObush. 

IfiOObu^. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bu^. 


1900 

2.657.479 

3, 145, 539 

3,445,529 

2,505,148 

87,969 

55,611 

1901 

1.784.780 

2,328,687 

2,637,787 

1,613,528 

100,455 

98,841 

1902 

2,755,097 

3,274,417 

3,552,137 


71,028 

S4,018 

1903 

2,640,948 

8, 133,418 

8,417,243 

2,346,897 

88,990 

148,946 

1904 

2.673.669 

3,066,661 

3,339,736 

2,528,662 

90,545 

17^ 187 

1905 

2,920,433 

3,464,564 

3,743,794 

2,748,949 

97,265 

140,707 

1906 

8,042,894 

8.703,932 

8,980,577 

2,897,662 

92,904 

194,910 

1907 

2,667,113 

3,354,363 

3,628,813 

2,512,065 

88,412 

71,768 

1908 

2,702,729 

3,266,966 

3,705,956 

2,544, 957 

95^845 

ld6»055 

1909 

2, 740, 791 

8,390,685' 

3,703,585 

2,572,336 

99,289 

177,155 

1910 

3, 056, 689 

3,709,655 

3,951, 255 

2,886,260 

101,722 

175,187 

1911 

• 2, 683, 121 

3, 547, 696 

3, 790, 896 

2,531,488 

93, 518 

27,676 

1912 

3, 287,886 

4, 220, 154 

4,329,454 

3, 124, 746 

98,668 

295,849 

1913 

2,616,156 

3, 657, 132 

3, 743, 632 

2,446,988 

108,388 

196,642 

W14 

2,844,850 

3,939,799 

4,041,799 

2, 672, 804 

104,967 

263,135 

1915 

3, 174, 515 

3,090,557 

4, 142, 657 

2,994,793 

121,824 1 

825,178 

1916 

2,699,694 

8,176,062 

8,475,462 

2,566,927 

81,547 1 

161, 133 

1917 

3. 197, 869 

3, 719, 215 

4,049,715 

3.065.233 

82.771 ! 

£ 8.839 

1918 

2. 615, 641 

3,279,232 

3,469,832 

VjTxlvrl 



1919 

2, 935, 030 

3,671,630 

3, 962; 630 


85,846 

224,239 

1920 

3. 343.224 

4,292,421 

4, 437,421 


89,298 


1921 

3, 199, 059 

3,995,272 

4,07A 772 

3,068,569 

92,325 

230; 420 

1922 

3,026,111 

3,941,909 

3,972,028 

2,906,020 

76,830 

176, 171 

1923 

8,177,990 

8, 531,212 

4,201,912 

3, 054, 395 

83,995 

153, 141 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture unH'SS otherwise stated. 


Table 101 . — Corn: Farm stocks ^ shipments, and quality, United States, 1897-1928, 


Year. 

Old stocks 

Crop. 

Total 

supplies. 

Stocks on 
farms 
Mar. 1 
following. 1 

Shipped out 
of county 
where 
grown.i 

on farms 
Nov. 1.1 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Proportion 
xncrchaotable. ^ 


1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

Per cent. 

Per eenl. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

IfiOObush. 

1897-98 

320,488 

2,144,553 

86.3 

86.8 

1.861,838 

2,465,041 

878,063 

472,426 

1898-99 

156,330 

2,261,119 

83.8 

82.2. 

1,858,027 

2, 417, 449 

937, 016 

471 991 


134,995 

2,454,628 

87.2 

86.7 

2,127,460 

2,680,623 

904,586 

420,739 

1900-1 

106, 198 

7,505,148 

85.5 

86.8 

2,175,608 

2,611,346 

927,423 

581 701 

1901-2 

116, 016 

1, 61^ 528 

73.7 



1, 729, 544 

471,609 

161612 

1902-8 

81,494 

2,619,499 

80.7 

76.0 

1,991,866 

2,650,993 

1,001,534 

581139 

1903-4 

137,002 

2; 846, 897 

83.1 

76.6 

1. 774,099 

2,484,499 

871, 712 

441710 

1904*6 

83,379 

2,528,662 

86.2 

815 

2,136,927 

2,612,041 

972,077 

561 887 

1905-6 

83, 105 

2,748,949 

906 

88.8 

2,427,906 

2,832,054 

1,121005 

691 366 

1906-7 

122,732 

2,897,662 

80.9 

89.3 

2,687,500 

3,020,894 

1,287,066 

601490 

1907-8 

129,786 

2,512,065 

82.8 

77.2 

1,939,877 

2,641,851 

031,503 

471 046 

1908-9 

69,251 

2,544,957 

86.9 

88.2 

2,244,571 

2, 614, 208 

090,285 

561510 


n,403 

2,572,336 

84.2 

8Z7 

2,126,065 

2, 649, 739 

980; 848 

631 067 

tntoiiiww 

118,919 

2,886,260 

87.2 

86.4 

2,402,763 

3,000,179 

1, 165,878 

661,777 

1911-12 

123,824 

2; 531, 488 

80.6 

801 

2,027,922 

2,651312 

881 069 

517,766 

1917-13 

64,764 

3,124,746 

85.5 

85.0 

2,654,907 

8,189,510 

1,290,642 

681 831 

1913-14 

137,972 

2,446,988 

82.2 

801 

1,961,058 

2,584,960 

866,852 

422,059 

1914-15 

80,046 

2,672,804 

85.1 

815 

2, 259; 755 

2,752,850 

910,894 

491 285 

1915-16 

96.000 

2,994,793 

77.2 

71.1 

2; 127, 905 

3, 090; 802 

1, 116,569 

561 824 

1915-17 

87,906 

2,566,927 

88.8 

83.9 

2,151 487 1 

2,654,835 

782,308 

450,580 

1917-18 

34,448 

3,065,233 

75.2 

600 

.1,837,728 

3,090,681 

1,258,200 

671 087 

1918-19 

114,678 

2,502,665 

85.6 

82:4 

2,062^041 

2,617,343 

851269 

861589 


09,885 

2,811,802 

88.1 

87.1 

2,448,204 

2,881,137 

1,041675 

471328 

1920-21 

189.068 

8,206,584 

88.6 

809 

2,789,720 

8,347,667 

1,561 833 

701 481 

1921-22 

285,760 

8,068,569 

84.0 

87.5 

2,681684 1 

8,851888 

1,301509 

587,898 


m,287 

2,900,020 

85.0 

808 

2; 567, 044 

8,083,807 

1,091 806 

511779 

1923-24* 

83,856 

8,054,895 

79.4 



8,188,251 

1 










Division of Crop iffid Livestook Estimates. 

^Baaed on reported peroentate of entire orop on terms* macohantable, and shipped out of ooonty where 
rown. - ' 

1 Preliminary. 


























OroiM other than Bread Orains, 
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Tablk 102. — Corn; BteeipU and ahipmetUt, 11 primary markeU, 1900-19$$. 


Chicago. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. 

Year begin- ' ' 

ning Not. 1. Re> 
oeipts. 


bur, 

190D-10 88,- 

1910-11 113,1 

191 W2 108,- 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

At. 1909-1913. 

1914- 15 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


















































Yearbook tko of jAgrioohtmre, 19S$. 


Tabu U)3—T-Corn.* Atmttin markttino» bttfofvuft,. UniUd Statee^ 


Tear besfnnins 
JWyl. 

Per ottitafle at year’a aa reported by aiXH^t 3,200 a«d elnvatora. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dbg. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Tunc. 

&k»a. 

son. 



A.1 

4.0 

3.4 

3.8 

8.8 

12.2 

14 2 

Iftl 

18 7 

'• 7.1 

5.6 

6.8 

1080 

IHB-DO 

6.7 

40 

8.4 

KSl 

7.3 

12.0 

16.0 

7.2 

7.6- 

. 8; 2 


6.1 

mo 

avj 

4.5 

ik6> 

4.0 

6.6 

0.2 

16.0 

12 0 

05 

87 

. 6.0 

7.0 


Edl 

im-n 

5.4 

46 

6.0. 

6.3 

7.1 

>11.3 

140 

11.7 

80 

6.6 

8.6 

9.4 

10(10 

lfl21-22- 

4.0 

7.3 

8.6 

6.7 

6.6 

12.4 

18 8 

12 4 

7.5 

47 

7.6 

7,5 

100.0 

iwt-as 

H|n 

7.6 

0. 1 

8.2 

87 

13.6 

18 7 

11.0 

88 

8 3 

81 

6.4 

1080 


IMvisioo of (.'rop and Ll^asteck Estimates. 


TabxiB 104- — Com: ViMle supply in UmtedSiates^ first of im^fUk, 


Year 

bMi&fting 
Nov. 1. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jen. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug^ 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1009-10 

1910-11 

mi - 12 

im-13 

m«-i4 

Av. 1908-1913. 

lf!4-16 

1416-16 

1916-17 

m7-18....i... 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1020-21 

Av. 1914-1020. 

1921-22 

192M 

1910-8>l 

1 

i,odO 
bu!fh. 
3,2S9 
1,545 
2654 
1. 625 
2, 026 

baifh. 

8, ‘U\:y 
6,009 
6, 140 
5, 879 
12, 12H 

1,000 

bush. 

9, 7<V4 
9, 145 
6,900 
9,717 
16, 505 

1,000 

bu'th. 

13, 480 
11, 794 

14, 257 
17,»1H 
18, 3/4 

i/yx) 
bush. 
13, 778 
11, 106 
15, 914 
21,494 
18,812 

1,000 
bush. 
10.603 
7, 047 
7,490 
7,270 
9,380 

1,000 
bush. 
6,910 
4, 086 
5.699 
2,549 
4,409 

1,000 

6, 146 
7, 482 
8,204 
n, 479 
7,589 

tj)00 

bush. 

3, 770 
7, 100 
2,451 
6, :J89 
3,203 

1,000 
bush. 
2,760 
0, 724 
1,823 
2, 612 
3,923 

tjm 
busk. 
6,011 
0,339 
3, 101 
7,308 
5,. 461 

3,352 

2088 

7,342 10,40(1 

' 1‘5, 165 

10,233 

8,35S 

■ 4,056 

7,980 

4, 583 

3, 566 

6,444 

~1,7i4 

3,28H 

2,361 

1,277 

4,7;«i 

10,081 

^,382 
4,387 
2077 
^ 1,932 

i 2,214 
1 2477 

1 4,597 

19, 703 
8,919 
5, 83^ 
3,15( 
24U 
2.93] 
r 6, 401 

1 34, 156 
14,773 
10,671 
A 4.62: 
M 6, Mt 
U 3,57. 
) 14,29- 

41, 238 
24,605 
12,931 
1 8, 93« 

1 4,483 
1 4,961 
J 22,332 

32, 877 
27, 697 
11,974 
1 19,0lt 
1 2, 514 

. 5,661 

t 32,890 

20, m 
21,001 
7, 173 
16,111 
4,245 
6^035 
23, Ul« 

12,795 
14,505 
2,629 
13, 038 
2^600 
i 2,740 
1 15,103 

, 6, 225 
6,870 
3, 277 
11,487 
4,088 
4,364 
24. 304 

~2,306 
6, 167 
2,811 
9, m 
2; 461 
0, 152 
14,584 

2.382 

9,m 

2.371 

5,232 

958 

2,564 

11,500 


278 

( 29^ 

m 


18,941 

13,837 

m 

8,509 

BRJ! 


5,245 

18,691 

8,806 

809 

16, 618 
n,072 
2,660 

i 

23p279 
16, 76( 

I 30, 778 
1 21,658 

44,792 

27,529 

46,889 

28,742 

’357.564 
22, 389 

27,046 

6,734 

29,337 

’S,mi 

19, .509 
2, 37.3 

7, 314 
1, 587 














Divisfion of fttatfsidoal and Historical lUsetirch. 

€%)impUed from tile Chluago DuHy Trade BoUetia. Heperled on Satsiniiiy nearest tbe first of eac!i 
xaoathh 






















Table 106. — Com; Classification of cars graded by licensed inspectors, all inspection paints. 

















674 Tea^ooh of the Defortment of Agrkuliwre^ 19S3. 

Tablb lOQ.— -Com, including meal: International trade, calendar yean, 1909-i9t$, 

































































• Orains other tham, Bread Oraine. 


Table 108. Com: Farm price per buehei, December 1, calendar yeare, 1900-1903, 

and value per acre, 1903, 


State. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

__ 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Value 
per 
acre 
1923. ( 


Ct8. 

Ctt. 

Cta. 

Cta 

Cta, 

Cto. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Cta. 

CU. 

aa. 

CU. 

aa. 

CU. 

DoUa. 

Ide. • 

84 

80 

71 

90 

76 

87 

81 

88 

86 

119 

228 

167 

195 

128 

144 

77 

■Ei] 

112 

42.56 

N.H 

79 

76 

60 

82 

76 

81 

77 

82 

76 

116 

217 

150 

170 

145 

136 

75 

76 

in 

46.62 

Vt 

78 

73 

66 

80 

72 

81 

74 

81 

84 

110 

213 

170 

175 

126 

137 

76 

91 

no 

42.90 

Mass 

81 

81 

7C 

83 

77 

85 

79 

86 

Hl 


216 

170 

172 

125 

138 

77 

94 

115 

49.45 

R.I 

90 

97 

83 

95 

88 

99 

92 

98 

mm 

138 

236 

180 

186 

180 

160 

no 

120 

115 

43.70 

Conn 

80 

76 

68 

83 

77 

86 

78 

89 

85 

Ike 

215 

171 

180 

140 

143 

90 

96 

IfBi 

43.87 

N. Y 

80 

74 

63 

77 

K 

81 

73 

83 

7^ 

no 

198 

175 

106 

116 

132 


83 

mm 

32.40 

N. J 

68 

71 

ec 

71 

68 

76 

69 

76 

75 

mM 

170 

150 

153 

85 

116 

63 

He 

95 

38.00 

Pa 

73 

70 

69 

68 

63 

72 

66 

73 

Hi] 

97 

163 

155 

147 

EdE 

114 

65 

72 

91 

36.40 

Del...: 

69 

68 

62 

61 

51 

69 

56 

62 

62 

89 

140 

136 

145 

75 

101 

45 

70 

81 

26.81 

Md 

62 

66 

68 

63 

55 

05 

61 

68 

61 

89 

140 

135 

BR] 

81 

BEB 

49 

68 

82 

32.23 

Va 

71 

74 

65 

73 

71 

76 

72 

81 

71 

93 

153 

HE 

109 

■DE 

118 

69 

70 

04 

27.20 

W. Va. 

77 

74 

68 

77 

65 

80 

73 

83 

74 

101 

170 

kS 

164 

116 

127 

75 

84 

99 

83.66 

N.C 

79 

86 

76 

82 

83 

88 

83 

86 

77 

no 

170 

177 

185 

113 

131 

78 

89 

102 

22.95 

8.C 

91 

90 

82 

91 

85 

97 

89 

92 

87 

113 

192 

195 

197 

no 

142 

74 

87 

mm 

17.32 

Ga 

82 

86 

78 

83 

85 

■9 

85 

85 

78 


160 

165 

160 


122 

63 

86 

107 

13.05 

Fla 

82 

83 

86 


79 

82 

82 

KE 

73 


140 

138 

HE 



53 

87 


12.50 

Ohio 

63 

6fl 

46 

68 

46 


64 

61 

56 

KS 

130 

KFE 

121 


95 

41 

66 

74 

30.34 

Ind 

60 

60 

40 

64 

42 

Iks 

49 

68 

61 

84 

125 

119 

126 

59 

89 

37 

56 

62 

23.87 

Ill 

67 

62 

38 

65 

41 

63 

50 

61 

64 

M 

no 

mm 


50 

88 

38 

60 

m 

24.38 

Mich 

64 

61 

63 

65 

57 

67 

61 

67 

68 

95 

182 


138 

82 


48 

67 

78 

26.91 

wis 

61 

60 

52 


51 


67 

65 

68 

92 

163 

HIE 

125 

77 

hS 

46 

03 


29.60 

Minn 

66 

49; 

45 

63 

37 

63 

47 

62 

62 

80 

lip 

111 

mm 

61 

84 

31 

56 

61 

21.96 

Iowa 

62l 

401 

K 

53 

35 

K 

47 

65 

51 

80 

108 

122 


47 

83 

30 

6(1 

62 

25.23 

Mo 

67 

69 

44 


46 

74 

57 

68 

57 

90 

114 

143 

138 

04 


40 

m 

74 

22.20 

N.Dak 

m 

65 

58 

H 

43 

62 

54 

68 

67 

84 

151 

mm 

BR! 

72 


34 

53 

64 

l&OO 

8. Dak 


60 

40 

63 

37 


47 


49 

77 

120 

no 

119 

42 

81 

20 

KD 

62 

17.94 

Nebr 

61 



65 

37 

65 

49 

63 

47 

78 

120 

128 

122 

41 

84 

27 

58 

63 


Kans 

66 

64 

45 

63 

40 

78 

56 

63 

61 

mi 

125 

149 

HE 

44 

95 

31 

01 

64 


Ky 

65 

62 

63 

63 

55 

76 

62 

64 

66 

87 

121 

146 

155 

82 

102 

55 

09 

85 


Tcnn 

64 


66 

61 

61 

77 

66 

68 

68 

94 

120 

145 

157 

87 


62 

79 

94 

23.03 

Ala 

83 

85 

71 

78 

79 

89 


KJ 

69 

102 

125 

148 

159 

98 

ir> 

62 

9C 

mm 

15.98 

Miss 

83 

81 

63 

72 

71 

77 

73 

73 

65 

98 

138 

151 

IHiE 

102 

112 

H 

85 

107 

15.52 

La 

70 

69 

65 

70 

68 

77 

68 

75 

64 

94 

146 

161 


86 

111 

65 

83 

■iih 

16. 17 

Tex 

69 

76 

63 

m 

64 

82 

73 

74 

68 

104 



118 

84 

112 

64 

83 

IQ 

18.50 

Okla 

61 

65 

61 


41 

72 

68 

64 

46 

93 

147 

164 

127 

64 

99 

32 

70 

87 

laoo 

Ark 

66 

72 

68 

72 

67 

78 

69 

80 

64 

98 

HE 

HE 

KlI] 

97 

ns 

67 

85 

101 

19.70 

Mont 

mi 

86 

95 

80 

He 

77 

82 

76 

69 

93 

176 

135 

105 

8C 

113 

67 

53 

66 

16 90 

Wyo 

76 

78 

60 

76 

64 

mi 

73 

Hi] 

67 


175 

HE 

165 

66 

HID 

50 


70 

16 90 

Cwo 

71 

m 

KS 

78 

60 

73 

66 

60 

65 


126 

m 

142 

70 

97 

31 

66 

66 

16 25 

N. Mex 

m 

90 

90 

84 

76 

75 

83 

80 


113 

188 


151 

Be 

128 


82 

96 

16 68 

Arlt 

106 

iKi] 

Ino 

97 


110 


120 


140 

190 

210 

HE 

170 

164 

lES 

115 


86 00 

Utah 

72 

87 

84 

81 

76 

70 

79 

76 

KS 

115 

»FZi] 

181 

HE 

■EE 

132 

76 

85 

95 

23.66 

Nev 


87 

■rrr 


98 

118 

99 

BlTi] 

93 

125 

160 

HE 

140 

■nE 

141 


105 

126 

29.12 

Idaho 

■I 

75 

71 

85 

70 

68 

74 

72 

68 


156 

183 

165 

HI 


i 

79 

77 

32.84 

Wash 

76 

86 

75 

79 

77 

80 

79 

73 

77 

ITS 

162 

170 

185 

125 

127 

86 

105 

95 

3615 

Oreg 

77 

80 

80 

80 

76 

70 

77 

82 

82 

95 

KE 

156 

156 

mm 

121 

84 

91 

90 

3L50 


88 

91 

80 

90 

85 

88 

87 

87 

88 

124 

186 

193 

179 

120 

139 

77 

^1 

106 

37.80 

U. 8 


68.6 

48.0 

61.8 

48.7 

69.1 

67.2 

64.4 

57.5 

88.9 

127.9 

186L6 

134. 5|67.0 

9a7 

42.3 

6A^ 

72.7 

21.38 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
iBased upon farm price Dec. 1. 





















ST. LOUIS. 


wwmfl 

129i5 

139.7 

134.6 

12&1 

148; 5 

1919-20 

146.4 

144.6 

147.4 

148.5 

155.3 

IMO-21 

82:1 

71.9 

62l 1 

61. S 

69.7 

1»21^22. 

4ao 

47.8 

47.6 

54 Tj 

67.7 

199»-2I 

71.4 

72.6 

71.0 

73:5! 

74 3 

1029^34. 

76.9 

09.4 





155.3 171.8 194.9 185.8 160.0 168.1 129.3 93.6 

m.7 66.2 59l 0 00.5 6a 7 64 3 61.6 46.4 

67.7 67.9 61.3 00.0 64.0 91.4 62. >6 69.0 

74 3 80.1 S4.2 89.1 87 4 87.0' 89.9 101.5 



These prioso are oomparable with farm prices. 

PivisloD of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Dafly Trade Bulletin, St. 
Louis Daily Market Reporter, Omaha Daily Price Current, Kansas City Grain Market Review, Minne- 
apolis Daily Market Record, Cincinnati Dally Trade Bulletin.* 


i No reports until January, 1930. 
* From November, 1918 through 


lUgb December, 1919 iuclusivo, Cincinnati is not included. 

























tkgmuSittmi CfrninK. 


m, 


Tamle no.— AT o. S, uM»m: Wm^hUi oMri** prita pm Inuhel reporUd 

cmak talmi iaad-19»S. 

CBIGAQOw 



lfli^l900 

$0.29 

$0.28 

$0.29 

$0.31 

$0.32 

$a3s 

$0.38 

$0.37 

$0 38 

$0 37 

lass 

$0.38 

$0.33 

vrn^i 

.34 

.34 

.35 

.36 

.37 

.42 

.41 

.41 

.48 

.59 

.57 

.59 

.41 

1901-2* 

.66 

.68 

.64 

.01 

.61 

.63 

.64 

.60 

.63 

.53 

.56 

.52 

.63 

1902-3 

.41 

.38 

.39 

.39 

.38 

.36 

.41 

.54 

.48 

.46 

.46 

.40 

.40 

1908-4 

.39 

.37 

.40 

.43 

.42 

.47 

.50 

.40 

.51 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.45 

1904-5 

.47 

.42 

.42 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.47 

.60 

.53 

.50 

.60 

48 

.48 

1906-6 

.42 

.41 

.40 

.30 

.40 

.44 

.47 

.48 

.no 

.40 

.44 

.42 

.43 

1906-7 

.38 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.41 

.40 

.61 

.50 

.61 

.r*o 

.57 

.68 

.43 

1907-8 

. 51 

.50 

.53 

.55 

.50 


.09 

.71 

.75 

.72 

.74 

.09 

.54 

19BH> 

.66 

.67 

.57 

.60 

.63 

.67 

.73 

.72 

.67 

.03 

.66 

.60 

.62 

1909-10 

.59 

.62 

.05 

.01 

.69 

.55 

.62 

.60 

.02 

.62 

.56 

.49 

.69 

mo-11 

.47 

.43 

.44 

.42 

.44 

.47 

.62 


.67 

.62 


.71 

.49 

i9n-i2 

.07 

.62 

.06 

.66 

.71 

.81 

.80 

.76 

.75 

.76 

.71 

64 

.00 

1912-13 

.45 

.45 

.47 

.47 

.50 

.66 

.58 

.59 

.62 

.75 

.75 

.72 

.56 

1913-14. 

.72 

.06 

.65 

.63 

.66 

.69 

.73 

.71 

.70 

.81 

.78 

.70 

.67 

Ay. toeo-ma.... 

.68 

.66 

.67 

.66 

.68 

.62 

m 

■B1 


m 

.60 

.66 

,60 

m4~i6. 

.64 

.66 

.73 

.73 

.71 

.76 

.76 

.74 

.76 

.76 

.70 

.69 

.72 

m6-i6 

.62 

.67 

.70 

.71 

.68 

.72 

.72 

,72 

,78 

.82 

.84 

.91 


IfM-lT. 

.96 

.89 

.96 

.99 

116 

141 

168 

168 

2 01 

178 

196 

].91 

! 106> 

m7-i8 

2L02 

166 

1.65 

174 

166 

159 

1 61 

164 

163 

176 

166 

146 

168 

Itl8-10. 

,147 

152 

142 

134 

148 

166 

174 

179 

102 

103 

164 

142 

160 

m9-20_ _ 

161 

161 

149 

146 

156 

171 

1 91 

, 182 

<168 

167 

128 

.88 

loot 

l«0-2t 

.67 

.69 

.60 

.68 

.57 

, .52 

w 

.66 

•*L, 

.46 

.49 

,88 

.601 

Ay. 1014-1010.^.. 

113 

E06 

106 

108 

112 

119 

m 

m 

na 

IE!1 

122 

108 

1,12 

lfW- 2 aL 

.43 

. .42 

.45 

.63 

.oT 

.67 


• .69 

Bll 

.68 


.64 


l«2-2» 

1M2.24. . 

.73 
• 78 

; .71 
' • 67 

.70 

,71 

.73 

.82 


.85 

■gj 

.83 

.86 

.96 

.78 
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6*78 Tecarbooh of the Department' of A^rUn^twre, 199$. 

Tablb llOA . — Comi No, S, ydlow: Weighted average price per buekd of reported 

cash sales, 1909-~19fiS. 

8T. LOUIS. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Broomhall's Com Trado News. For 
rate of cxchimgo used in conversion from shillings see Table 606, p. 1164. 


1 No quotations. 


Table 112. — Corn: Spot price per bushel of 66 pounds at Buenos Aires, 1919-199$, 



Diyision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of AnicuttoiBl 
Statistics 1912-1921. Subsequently Review of the River Plata. Average of weekly quotauons. Fcr 
rate of exchange used in conversion from shillings see Table 090, p. 1104. 


>No quotations. 


> Interpolation, no quotation. 
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Table 113. Com, yellow ^ La Plata: Spot price per bushel of 66 pounds at LAmt- 

pool, 1916-1966. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb . 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct . 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver* 

age. 

1912 

1913 

til 

til 

80176 


80.97 

.72 

8 a 87 
.69 

8 a 7 i 

.67 

n 

8 a 78 
.70 

8 a 72 
.66 

8 a 68 

.63 

8 a 67 

.67 

8 a 77 
.70 

1914 

.66 

. 66 

.68 

.68 

.74 

.76 

.78 

.97 

.93 

.83 

.78 

.83 

.77 

1916....... 

.98 


1.02 


1.11 

.97 

.92 


.86 

.94 

1.06 

1. 19 

1.00 

1916 

1.40 

1. 44 

1.42 

1.43 

1.47 

1.33 

1. 46 

1.64 

1.39 

1.48 

1.69 

1.81 

1.49 

1917 

>1.89 

1.92 


2.16 

(*) 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 ' 

2.17 

2.17 

2.17 

2.11 

1918 

Z 23 

2.23 


2.23 

2.23 

2.23 

2.42 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.61 

2.40 

1919 

2.04 

2.04 


1.74 

1.74 

1. 72 

1.66 

1.66 

1.09 

1.68 

1.65 

1.62 

L 74 

1920 

•1.49 

O . 77. 

n.od 

1. 97 

1.81 

1.67 

1.63 

1.43 

1.60 

1.49 

1.16 

1.25 

1.60 

1921 

1.28 

1.22 

1.30 

1.28 

1. 18 

1.09 

1.06 

.03 

.83 

.72 

,78 

.88 

1.04 

1922 

.92 

1.08 

1.08 

1.03 

1.06 

1.01 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.08 

.96 

1.00 

1.04 

1923 

.99 

1.04 

1.06 

1.09 

1. 14 

1. 10 

1.02 

.94 

.98 

.97 

.06 

1.02 

1.03 


j^ivMivu vt ovauowivtu cuiu xiisbunvcu xvtsBOBTca. vyompiiea irom xniorDUUOZiai x earoc 
Statistics, 1012-21. Subsequently Broomhairs Com Trade News. 

For rate of exchange used in conversion from shillings, see Table 600, p. 1164. 

* Not quoted. • Trading in maise controlled January 6, 1017. » Afloat price. 

OATS. 


* Nominal. 


Table 114. — Oats: AcreagCy produclion^ value, exports, etc,. United States, 

1869-1966, 


Calendar 

year. 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vest- 

ed. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

bush- 

el 

Dec. 

1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 


1,000 

acres. 

Bush, of 
Stlbs. 

1,000 

bushels. 

Cents. 

1,000 

dollars. 

1869 

9,461 

30.6 

288,334 

38.0 

109,622 

1870 

8,792 

28.1 

247,277 

39.0 

96,444 

1871 

8,366 

3a6 

255,743 

36.2 

92,601 

1872 

9, 001 

30.2 

271, 747 

29.9 

81,304 

1873 

9, 762 

27.7 

270,340 

34. 6| 

93,474 

1874 

10,897 

22.1 

240,369 

47.1 

113,134 

1875 

11,016 

29.7 

364, 318 

32.0 

113,441 

1876 

13,369 

24.0 

320,884 

32.4 

103,846 

115,646 

1877 

12,826 

31.7 

40a394 

28.4 

1878 

13, 176 

31.4 

413, 679 

24.6 

101,762 

1879 ' 

te,llfi 

27.9 

460, 746 

33.3 

160, 178 

1880 i 

10, 188 

25.8 

417,886 

416,481 

36.0 

160,244 

1881 1 

16,832 

24.7 

4a4 

193,190 

1882 

18,496 

2a4 

488,261 

37.6 

182,978 

1883 

20,326 

28.1 

671,302 

32.7 

187,040 

1884 

21,301 

27.4 

683,628 

27.7 

161,628 

1885 

2^784 

27.6 

629,400 

2a6 

179,632 

1886 

23,668 

2a 4 

624, 134 

29.8 

186,138 

1887 

26,921 

2a 4 

650,618 

30.4 

200,700 

1888 

36, 9^ 

2ao 

701,736 

27.8 

195,424 


Value 

per 

acre.* 


Z>ol- 

lar9„ 

11.68 

lao? 

11.07 

0.03 

0.60 

10.38 
0. 62 
7.77 
0.01 
7. 72 

0.30 

0.28 

11.48 

9.80 

0.20 

7.68 

7. 

7.87 

7.74 

7.24 


Chicago, cash 
price per bushel. 
No. 2 wbite.> 


I Follow- 
ing 
May. 


Domestic 
exports, in- 
cludius 
oatmoeJ, 
fiscfil year 
beginning 
July l.» 


61} 641 
29|, 301 


26 I 


Bushels, 
121, 617 
147, 672 
202,076 
714,072 
812,873 

604, 770 
1,400,228 
2,854, 128 

3.715.470 
6, 162, 136 

766,806 

402,004 

026,600 

461,400 

3,274,022 

6,203,104 
7, 311,306 
1,374,636 
673,080 

1. 191.471 


Imports, 
fim»l 
year be- 
ginning 
July 1? 


Bushels, 

2,206,786 

600,614 

686,260 

226,665 

101,803 

l,60a040 

121,647 

41,607 

21,301 

13,305 

480,670 

64,413 

1,860^088 

815,017 

121,000 

04,810 

140,480 

130,575 

138,817 

181,501 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. Exports and fm- 
ports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

* Chi^?I^Uy T^?BuIletin. Quotations ore for No. 2 to 1906; for contract 1900-1016. 

* Oatmeal not included until 1888. 

* Oatmeal not included 1860-1882, and 1900. 













68QB Tearhooh-^^ Ss t fm h tu m ni 192S. 

TMg4m>H4i Oaliig A a nng e, pr(tdit€ti9m, vaim, eaftoviai «te.. United Btaitm, 
1 869 -lB 2 S^Cosatiavted. 



XHtWoii of Crop and LiTOttook Estimates Figured In Italics are census returns*. Bkports andlai- 
porta fh>m Bureau of Foreiga and Domestic Commerco. 


Baaed os Die.:U)rioe. 

Doilv Trade BulBtin. Quotations asa fOt Na S to 1900( foe eonltaot l90l^i9Uk 
* Oatmeal not iaeluded msttf m 
«‘OalmealoetJiioluded l6«»-l8H»aad.lt80. 

HMImiaWv 













































^her than^Breaii Chmnai^ 

Tabi 4I lid.-— Oote; Acr^ag^^ produciion, and total farm valua^ hg SUUeOr coloTolar 

years, 1921—1928, 


PkodactlQB, thoosaodii of 
boshelB. 


Total value, boiit Dec. t 
|>rioe, thousands of dol- 
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Yearbook of the Departmeni of Agricriltiure^ .19SS. 


Tablb 116 .— Oa<»; Yield per acre, bp States, calendar years, i 909-1 MS. 



Divlsioa of Crop tad Liveitoek HsUmatoB. 


















Oraim other than Bread Oraine 



Ret, 

Ret. 

Ret. 

0.6 

as 

1.1 

.2 

.7 

.4 

(») 

,6 

.3 

.3 

.6 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

.0 

.2 

.3 

.8 

.9 

.4 

1.0 


2.0 1.7 

2.1 .3 

6.1 1.3 

.8 .4 

1.1 .0 


.7 2.8 

.8 .9 

.8 6.9 

1.2 1.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes all other causes. 
8581.3*— VBK 192.3 44 


22.3 4.9 

12.1 2.3 

31.0 6.2 

22.0 3.2 


* Leal than 0.06 per cent. 
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Yearbook of the DepartmerU of AgrieultHre, 1923. 
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Tabur 119 j— 04 it*: iliiM <mrf yiM per aert «n und«nneniion«d etunbiet — Con. 


BOUTHBRN HEMIflPlIERE. 


Country. 

Area. 

Yield per acre. 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 

1980-21 

1021-22 

1 

1922-23 

\ 

i 

1923-24 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 

192(Mh 

1921-22 

1922-23 j 

1923-24 

inille 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union of South 
Africa.- 

tfiOO 

aeret. 

78 

MS 

2,396 

1810 

Mf) 

366 

1,900 

aertt, 

79 

128 

2,061 

609 

937 

148 

1,000 
arres. 
00 
107 
2, 105 

530 

733 

171 

1,000 i 
Here*. 
75 
87 

2,618 

1,000 

acres. 

68 

161 

2,747 

Bush- 
eJs. 
42.7 
» 19.8 
22.6 

1 ll.O 

' “ 49 . l' 

Bush- 1 
els, 
39.9 
19.5 

23.1 

9.7 

2t.7 

44. 1 

eJe. 

48.2 , 

19.3 1 

15.7 

9.8 

20.7 
4*.). 6 

el*. 

40.4 

11. T) 
20.0 

elH. 

21.3 

Austral in 

New Zealand 

Total comparnble 
with 1909-1913., 
Total comparable 
with 1923 

■""’143 

141 

’*29.' 7* 


4,260 

3,962 

2,416 

3,706 

2,413 








2.923 

3,117 





i 

Worhl total com* 
pai able with 
1909-1913 

141,714 




1 


World tol.il cniii- 
paiablewilh 1923 

101,468 



102, 133 




1 

J 






1 


iJivisioti of tftalisticul and Historical llc.sear<!h. Oflicial soiirwa atnl Intcrtintioiud Institut.ji of Agn* 
culture unless otherwise statod. Farentbesis denote interpolated liitures. 

Fi ve-yoar averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar yoa>s llKn>-l'.»13 in the Northern Ilortii- 
sphere, and during the crop sea.'ioas llKXt-lO through 1913* It in the iSoutht'ru UL'iiusphere. For ein li indi- 
vidual year is shown the liarv(*st in the calendar year in the Ntirtheru lieuilstiheie and the sue 'coding 
harvest in the Southern Ileiui.tiihere. 

t One year only f Foiir*y«*ar average. 

Table 120 . — Oats: Production in undermentioned countries. 

N ( > RTIl K It N II K M IS F H K 1 1 V. . 


I'onntry. 


NOllTH ABKKICA. 


Canada 

United Slates 


Tot.al cornptir- 
ahle with 1923j 

KUROPK. 


United Kiiigtloiu: 

England and 

Wales 

Sootlund 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Dennuirk 

Netherlands 

Belgium. 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czech oslovalda 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

t Commercial estimate. 

> Old bouiularies. 

* Includes production in Alsace Larrnioe. 
i Includes 927fi00 bushels i^own in Venezia 
Trfdentlna and Venezia Giulia. 


Average, 

1909- 

191,3, 

1917 

1918 

1919 

19‘20 

1021 

1922 

n23, 

prellird- 

nary. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

hvsheh. 

bushils. 

bushels. 

biLsIicls. 

hmhrls. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels . 

351, <’.9() 

403, 010 

421, 312 

394, 387 

5.30,710 

42(>, 233 

491, 239 

511, 178 

1, H3. 407 

1, .592, 710 

1..A38, 124 

1 , !8i, trio 

l,.19f 1,281 

1,078,311 

1, 21.5, 803 

1, 'J'rj, 82.1 

1 . 49 . 5,097 

1,095. 7.50 

1,964,436 

1,578, 417 

2, 026, 991 

1,. 504, 574 

1. 707, 042 

1.8,31,20i 

96,913 

105, 934 

139, 80.5 

111,310 

104, 774 

97, 822 

00, .568 

92,898 

44, 507 

53,108 

62, 956 

51, 724 

60,281 

4<>, 732 

46, V)V7 

145,864 

6.5, 169 

94, 662 

101, 399 

85, 540 

f.,'., :iH8 

60, 238 

61,589 


10, 276 

17, 004 

16, 582 

1.5, HU. 

1 . 5 , 078 

12, 960 

13, 380 1 

10. 002 

86,050 

61,400 

56.084 

74, 094 

69, 91 4 

75. 070 

;H, 953 

(i'i, 7.58 

* .53, 570 

3/, 653 

41,571 

47 , 583 

50,794 

52, 1. 58 

58,403 


18, 070 

17,858 

18,617 

18,500 

20, 443 

20,001 

17,817 

21, 9U 

42,595 

12,831 


27, 300 

33, 80.5 

35, 225 

3.5, 783 

36, 3.56 

3, 382 

1,616 

1,.550 

1,7(K) 

1,829 

1,243 

1. o27 

2, 5(W 

a 355. 278 

>220,336 

> 180. 553 

5 179, 823 

291, 406 

241, 455 

288,264 

377, 470 

29, 110 

3.3, 061 

30, 474 

32,915 

37, 772 

35, 616 

31,211 

40.4.H 


4,541 

4. .563 

4, 620 

6, 145 

5.610 

12,669 


>36,945 

*33,889 

>45,353 

> 34, 095 

>24,223 

« 38, 41,5 

3a 465 

39, 8^)0 

4,784 

4,209 

5,009 

2, 81 1 

3,121 

3,035 

zm 

3, 0.59 

>891,996 

>249.964 

•301,839 

*309,587 

332,400 

344, 812 

281667 

411,676 

>164, 469 

10,901 

12,933 

13, 581 

16,008 

19,000 

18, 317 

26,018 





59,654 

74,687 

71,552 

86.266 

>90,896 




1 22,307 

21,264 

2a653 

25,647 

• > 3, 079 




22,244 

18,907 

18,272 

19,363 

•2,228 

3,566 

4, 540 

3,827 1 

4,187 

4, 134 


5,984 

* 9, 595 

6, 991 

3,579 

6,791 I 

7,006 

6,667 

9, 144 

10,052 


* Excludes production in AJsace Lorrahio. 

* Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

^ Three- year average. 

* One year only. 


686 Yearbook, of the Departnient of AgricultuTe^ 19Z3. 


Table 120. — Oats: Production in undermentioned countries — Continued. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE— Continued. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909- 

1913. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023, 

prelimi- 

nary. 

E UROPK— continued. 
Rumania 

1,000 

hU8hel9. 

» 33,097 
10(105,755) 
10(18,203) 
10(18,206) 
10(8,695) 
20,391 

10(824, 615) 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

6,890 

1,000 

bushels. 

22,824 

1,000 
bushels. 
68,349 
129,061 
14,223 
7,790 
8,022 
11, 247 

1,000 

bushels. 

66,356 

150,286 

18,154 

16,843 

8,840 

28,020 

1,000 
bushels, 
92,074 
172, 621 
28,943 
18, 171 
10,058 
28,190 

319, 670 ! 

1,000 

bushels. 

63,701 

269,867 

23,324 

20,518 

0,800 

21,288 

Poland 


Lithuania 



1 15, 315 

Latvia 



Esthonia....... 



7, 702 
20,286 

Finland 

18,802 

10,228 

Russia, including 

Ukraine and 
Northern Caucasia- 

Total coinpar- 
u i) 1 e with 
1909-1913 

1 

2,737,879 

1, 794, 519 








Total compara- 
ble with 1923. 

AFRICA. 

Morix*co 

1 



1,355,293 

1,388,643 

1 

1,722,466 



166 

18,601 1 
3,996 

i 

267 1 
21, rM 
4,271 

201 

10,743 

3,100 

228 

6,865 

1,481 

1 

656 
10,334 
4, 134 

1,180 

5,670 

792 

1, 151 
15,949 
2; 766 

Algeria 

13, 489 
3,642 

Tunis 

Total compar- 
Hble with 

1009-1913 

'Potal compara- 
ble with 1923. 

ASIA. 

Cyprus 

17, 131 

22, .597 

22,762 

2b, m 

26,102 

13,843 

14,044 

8,336 

8,564 

1 

14,468 

15,023 

6,362 

0,U2 

18,705 

10,866 


516 
107, 687 

’2,202 

110,404 

4, 300,511 

371 

407 

210 

240 

255 

264 

36,094 

5, 136 


Russia (Asiatic) 


Japanese Empire; 
C'hosen 

3, 610 

4, 730 

2, 432 

4,184 



Total comnar- 
a h i 0 with 
1909-1913 






41,494 


'rotal North- 
ern Herais- 
yihore, com- 
parable with 
1909-1913 





! 


Total Northern 
Hemisphere, 
comparable 
with 1923 




3. 390. 848 

2, 908, 240 


3,678,623 






SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1923-24 

Chile 


3. 177 
3,697 

75,783 

ia475 

12,984 

6.178 

2,020 

1,288 

33,762 

6,389 
13,051 1 
8,606 

2,590 
1, 479 
57, 113 

15, 695 
8.710 

3, 155 
2,502 
47,619 

5,909 
23, 151 
6,631 

2,893 

2,069 

32,973 

5,186 
1.5,184 
8, 441 

3,029 

990 

64,666 


Uruguay 


Argentina 

68,660 

Union of South Af- 
rica 

Australia 



New Zealand 

7,110 


Total compar- 
able with 
1909-1913 

104,269 

54,246 

4,464,780 

112,294 

7^783 

65,116 

33,762 

90^273 

67,113 

88,867 

47,619 

66,746 

32,973 



I'otal compara- 
ble with 1923. 
World total 
comparable 
with 1909-1913 
World total 
comparable 
with 1923 

64,666 

68,660 




3. 438. 467 

2.041.213 


3,632,063 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherw ise stated . Parentheses denote interpolation. 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1913 in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each 
individual year is soown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeed- 
ing harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

’Three-year average. 

’ One year only. 

’Includes Bessarabia. 

Preliminary estimate of former Russian territory within 1923 boundaries. 

“ Four-year average. 

Exclusive of production in native locations which produced 299,644 bushels in 1917-18 and 67,270 
bushels in 192(K-21. 
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Table 121. — Oats; World production, 189i~19$S. 



Production 
in countries 


Estimated 

Three selected countries. 

Year. 

reporting 
all years 
1894-1923. 

as reported. 

(prelimi- 

nary). 

Russia.! 

Germany. 

Franco. 


i,000hu$heU. 

IfiOOhtuheU. 

i,000hutheU. 

I,000huthel8. 

IfiOO bushels. 

1,000 bushels. 

1804 

1,885,276 

2,872,863 

3,039,717 

743,953 

453, 328 

294,344 

1896 

2,039,081 

3,026,778 

3,213,431 

717, 314 

430,205 

30.5. 742 

1896 

1,868,604 

2.894.896 

3,113.148 

799,833 

411,259 

206,205 

1897. ...j 

1.810,961 

2, C80, 919 

2,889,281 

663, 714 

393,979 

253; 257 

1898 

2.045,803 

2,995,851 

3, 181, 262 

687,534 

465,317 

321, 562 

1800 

2.099,348 

3,333,003 

3,620,889 

995,307 

474, 174 

307, 914 

1900 

2,086,228 

3, 226, 025 

3,470,581 

853, 697 

488,590 

285, 313 

1901 

1,902,240 

2,810,028 

2,960,683 

624, 008 

48.5,711 

254,000 

1902 

2,304,423 

3, 557, 569 

3,812,029 

930. 679 

614, 447 

319,691 

1903 

2,178,550 

3,326,743 

3,621,951 

799,785 

642; 427 

344; 329 

1904 

2,162,947 

3, 561, 205 

3,832,755 

1,121,266 

477,847 

A 290,902 

1006 

2,248,847 

3, 474,967 

3,752, 142 

936, 665 

4.51,013 

30.5, 736 

1906 

2,374,494 

3,430,518 

3,713.918 i 

714, 272 

580.869 

205, no 

1907 

2,264,041 

3,526,136 

3.77.5.3ri6 ; 

921, 175 

6.30. 318 

352,712 

1906 

2,165,982 

3, 729,862 

3, 783, 767 

959, 414 

530,126 

327, 159 

1909 

2, 570, 179 

4,530,467 

4,546,147 

1,163,076 

628,712 

m, 139 

1910 

2. 520, 718 

4,252,783 

4,257,893 

1,064.516 

544. 287 

:t31,866 

1911 

2, 2.57, 513 

3,964,808 

3,978,991 

876,013 1 

630,764 

349, 247 

1912 

2, 822, 328 

4,738,090 

4,756,725 

1,089,365 

586,987 

355,089 

1913 

2,617,659 

4, 781, 258 

4,798,558 

1,250.590 

669,231 

357,049 

1914 

2,492,811 

4,131,958 

4,148,447 

>914,913 

622,674 

318,3.33 

1915 

2,604, 450 

4, 513, .559 

4,581,429 

*1,022,107 

412,400 

238, .551 

1916 

2, 424, 824 

3,120,676 

4,023,526 


484,007 

277,117 

1917 

2, 3<s2, 705 

3,122,116 

.3,882,136 


*249.964 

• 220, 336 

1918 ) 

2, 382, 177 

3, 113, 316 

3,777,336 


1 301, 839 

» 180, 553 

1919 

2,006,509 

2, 772, 076 

3, 283,092 


*309,587 

* 179,823 

1920 

2,437,471 

3, 606, 466 

3,8:16,484 


« m, 490 

* 291,406 

1921 

2,000,212 

3,089,253 

3,323,268 


« :R4, 81 1 

* 244,455 

192? 

2, 106, 189 

3, 684, 938 

3, 709,9.54 


» 284, 567 

*288,264 

1923 

2,422,121 

3,632,083 

4, 142,840 


>411,676 

» 377,470 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsearch. 

For caiih year is shown the production during the calendar year in the Northern Ueinlsphero and the 
succeeding harvest in the Southern. 

* Includes all Russian tcrritoiT reporting for years named. European Russia incluflcs .TO governments 
in Europe, 10 governmenla of Poland, and 1 government and 2 provinces of Northern Caucasia; Asialic 
Russia during lh99 to 1005 included statistic.^ from 4 governments of Siluiria, 4 provinces in Central Asia, 
an<l the small government of the Black Sea in Transcaucasia. In IfiWi no statistics were available for Ak- 
molinsk, one of the 4 provinces of Central Asia which had been previously reported but to the other gov- 
ernments and province reporting were added statistics for Cral, 3 provinces of Tiirkwtan, and 10 gov- 
ernments and provinces of Transcaucasia. Subsequently Asiatic Russia included 8 governments and 
provinces of SiMria: 4 provinces of the Steppes, 4 provinces of Turkestan, and Ural in Central Asia; and 
11 governments and provinces of Transcaucasia. The territory supplying stotlstiiuil data remained tiie 
same after 1000, although in the annual publication of the Division of Rural Economics and Agricultural 
Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture for 1016 (published in 1917) the Central Statistical Committee 
departed from its usual grouping of the provinces of the Steppes and of Turkestan. 

s Excludes Poland. 

^New boundaries. 


Table 122. — Oats: Monthly marketings by farmers, United States, 1917-1922, 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
















ft88 Yearbook of ihe Deportment of AgrUnAtwre^ 19^3. 

Table 123. — OaU: Farm$tO€ks, BkipmenU, andquaiityt United States, 1897-19SS. 


Year. 

Old sl-ocks 
on farms 
Aug. ....* 

Crop. 

Total 

auppUee. 

Stocks on 
(anns 
Mar. 1 
tollowing.i 

Shipped 
out of 
eeunty 
where 
growu.^ 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

bushel.* 

Quality.* 


i,0Q0 bash. 

f,000 bush. 

Pounds. 

Per eent. 

i, 000 bush. 

1,000 bush, j 

1,000 bush. 

18OT-08.... 

89,153 

701,442 

30.5 

87.6 

871, m 

309,043 

246,409 

18WHI9 

51,352 

. 842, 747 

29.7 1 

84.5 

894,099 

328,084 

2.33,096 

1«»-19(X). 

59.000 

025, 555 

31.3 

89.5 

084, 615 

338,383 

274, 146 

1900-1 

01,420 

913,800 

81.1 

89.2 

978,220 

332,364 

288,997 

1901-2 

5.i, 128 

778, 302 

30.7 

83.7 

833,520 

241,506 

162,062 

1902-3 

32,440 

1, 0.53, 489 

31.0 j 

86.7 

1,085,938 

390, 872 

286,233 

1903-4 

78, 598 

8(19, 3.50 

29.7 1 

79.9 

047,948 

304, 128 

260. 1'i2 

1004-* 

46,394 

1, 008, 9.n 

31.5 

91.4 1 

1,0.55.325 

392, 861 

800,534 

1905-0 

02,872 

1,090.2:16 

32.7 

92.4 

1,1. W, 108 

437,300 

319,871 

1900-7 

77, 573 

1,0.35,576 

32.0 

88.2 

1,113,149 

413,480 

229,441 

1907-S 

73, 196 

805, 108 

29.4 

77.0] 

873,304 

258,104 

221,147 

1900-9 

40,528 

8.50,540 

29.8 

81.3 

891,068 

294,082 

25.3,929 

1909-10 

27, 478 

1, 0G8, 289 

32.7 

91.4 < 

1,095,767 

385, 705 

843,068 

1910-11 

06.666 

1,180,341 

32.7 

93.8 

1, 253, 007 

442, 665 

863. 103 

1911-12 

67,801 

022, 298 

31.1 

84.6 

090,099 

280,089 

266,944 

1912-13 

34,875 

1,418, 337 

33.0 

91.0 

1,4,53»2I2 

604, 240 1 

438,130 

1013-14 

103,016 

1,121,708 

32.1 

89. 1 

1. 225. 684 

419,481 

297, 3'35 

1914-15 

02,407 

1, 

Jtl. 5 

86.5 

1,203,527 

379. :169 1 

336, ',39 

1915-10 

55,607 

1, 549, 030 

33.0 

87.5 

1,604,637 

598, 148 j 

466. 823 

1916-17 

113,728 

1, 251, 8:t7 

31.2 

88.2 

1,365,565 

31H, 211 

355, 0l>2 

1017-18 

47,834 

1, .592, 740 1 

33. 4 

05.1 

1,610,674 

500, 208 

514, 117 

1919-19 

81,424 

1, 53H. 124 

33. 2 i 

93. 0 

1,619,648 

500, 251 

421, .668 

1910-20 

93,015 

l,184,a'i0 

31.1 

84.7 

1,277,075 

409,730 

312,334 

1920-21 

54,819 

1,4416,281 

83.1 

93.3 

1,551,100 

683, 759 

431,687 

1*921-22 

101, 108 

1,078,319 

28.3 

74.7 j 

1,2:19, 457 

411, 034 

2.68, 2.50 

1922-23 

71,613 

1,21.5,803 

32.0 

ft7.7 

1, 290, 310 

421, 1 18 1 

30.1,9.50 

1923-24 

70. 965 

1,299,823 

32.1 

87.9 

. 1,370,788 

444,810 ; 

320, 859 


Divimon of Crop and Live^itock EstiinaU*'^. 

' Based on ptTcentago of crop as reported f'y crop reporters. 

> AvcriiRC weight uer measured bu siiel as repurted by er«>p reporters. 

* l^er cent of a “higli medmiu graile” as reported by crop reporters. 

* Preliminary. 


Table 124. — Oats: Visible supply in United States, first of Tfumtb, 1909^1923. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1.000 
bush* 
ei$. 
5,183 
12, .5.51 
20,712 
4. m 
24, (10:> 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

JaiL, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1909-10 

1010-11 

1011-12 

1012-13 

1913-14 

Av. 1900-1913- 

1014-15 

101.5-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1018- 19 

1019- 20. 

1920-21 

AV. 1914-1920. 

1,000 
btisA^ 
els. 
3,800 
2, 701 
11,203 
1,031 
17, 131 

1,000 
bush* 
els, 
12,799 
18, 802 
21,044 
0,200 
30,71.8 

1,000 
bush* 
els, 
13,264 
17,022 
22, 000 
10, 552 
31,68-1 

1,000 
bush* 
els, 
13,586 
1.5, .5n.5 
20.315 
10, 774 
20. 064 

1,000 

e!si 
11. 180 
18, rji» 
18, 751 
8, 457 

26, m 

1,000 
hiuh* 
els, 
6,759 
l.\ W7 
15. 1.31 
0, ()40 
24, 4.50 

1.000 

bush* 

els. 

8,639 

1.5, 700 
14.366 
12,34.i 
21, 4St^ 

1,000 

bush* 

ds 

9,916 
13, 120 
13, 4244 
13, U5 
19,7.55 

1/m 

bush* 
els, 
9,223 
10, 559 
11.901 
8,701 
13, 262 


1,000 

bush- 

els. 

4.245 

9.570 
3,6'30 
14, 756 
7,210 

7, 185 

13, 400 

18, ,525 

10,024 

17. m 

16, 2s0 

1 4, H.57 

14, .521 

i:i,869 

10.748 

7,866 

7,804 

6, 482 
1,300 
8,637 
6,670 
7,876 
20,48l! 
8,78^ 

20. J24j 
2, W4 
27, ftOll 

loi^ 

19.411 

8,14^ 

27, 2Sn 
1 1, .3.S’ 
38, 806 
14, 10.5 
24,689 
19,552 
27,602 

31,860 
1.5,730 
46. 580 
17.453 
22,060 
10, 106 
34,414 

32. 17i 
20.938 
47, 4«7 
18, .505 

20,143; 

16,922 

33,961| 

32, 056 
21,081 
46.H23' 
17, 057 

13,080 

32,194 

33, 173 
20. 175 
42, 67.5 
13, 870 
30,50* 
11,550 
33,632 

^.258 
20. 26.5 
86,740 
13, 04;; 
27,6661 
lCt401 
84,142 

27, 2i>4 
17, 892 
34, 191 
18. OOS 
22,882 
9,576 
38,903 

155,022 
12.096 
28,983 
21.011 
21, .507 
6,813 
80,710 

~12. 62:1 
16, 192 
17,454 
20,822 
15, 827 
8,642 
28,426 

” 4,345 
12, 152 
9,741 
1 : 1 , 227 
18.094 
3,623 
34,401 

7,87i^ 

li0S4 

23,791 

26,613 

28,496) 

28,660 

26,513 

25^203 

23,404 

90,717 

17, 141 

13,606 

1031-43 

1929-23 

1938-94 

87.562 

86.667 

6,477 

60,455 

38,856 

10,111 

66,843 
35,968 
16, 514 

09,998 

34,077 

20.488 

60.196 

32,940 

18,686 

67,728 

32,391 

68,010 

30,881 

68,929 

27,083 

64,644 

21,044 

65,837 

21,932 

47,950 
13, 514 

^748 

6.523 



i 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade BuUetia. 
Reported on the Saturday nearest the first of each month. 







Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 


1000-10 

1910-11 

1911 12 

1912-1.1.. 

1013- 14 

Av. 1009-1913 

1014- 15 

1915- lrt 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


Detroit. Kfui>a.^ City. Teorla. Omaha. i Induinupolls. Total. 

Rp- I Shi')- Ho* I Ho- I Ship- Ho- I Shii>- 1 Re- ; Phip- Ro- | Phlp- 


Av. 1914-1920 
1921-22 


1922 

Auirust 

Sopt^mbiT. 

October 

November., 

December.. 


1923 
January... 
February. . 
March 


Siui)- 

He* 


menta. 

oeipta. 

ncuts. 

i, fioo 

1.000 

l.OffQ 

bitJth- 

busk- 

bush- 

fh. 

Cii. 

rh. 

3S3 

,5, 16.5 

4, .506 

2*35 

6.280 

4. (KW 

.346 

0, 018 

.5.071 

.514 

7. 7m 

7, 5*23 

610 

11, 326 

11,032 

43J^ 

7.2<J8 

_6, 140 

1. 12:4 

7, .138 

6, 107 

2, ‘292 

4. 882 

2, .582 

9.34 

io,a59 

10. 1:40 

607 

18, 344 

12,826 

1, 7.56 

16, <’803 

11,343 

.551 

7.61.5 

6, 180 

7.50 

7. 137 

6, 1.32 

1. 145 

JO, 

7,614 

330 

“77262 

“67^3 

3*^ 

10, 568 

6, 147 

49 

650 

37.5 

46 

699 

30.5 

32 

783 

406 

4 

1,468 

488 

12 

1,043 

460 

62 

1, 163 

658 

61 

861 

618 

40l 

936 

767 

16 

1,504 

672 


617 

636 

2' 

608i 

465 

4; 

! 

3361 

207 


i,m I i,m j 

bunk- j bvifh’ 


14. W2. 8, 136 
18,5751 5.392| 


11,726 13,648 
[ 11,H.W 11,421 
11,019 IS, 216 
' 17. .5.4 1 23,673 
I 8,212 20,661 
13,OW5 13.'i>S 
‘ 7, m 3 m 
J^l. 624 1.5, s;i7 
T15,'2.54 

1.5, 147 14,772 


U'.»I6| 5,82X 
10.961, 13,797 
17. .392 14,S9.5 
21,91.5' 19,822 
20,5.59 14,820 
12,110 1.3, *169 
8,12:1 2 'i:^ 

J5.j>44 14, 2:{4 
16,174' 10. ."^5 


1.000 i.nrto'i.nnn 

bmh- tnnk- 
elx. f/.f. elH 
(') 161, 146; 136, 120 

0) 187. 29:ii 1.55, 2:41 

.39M .58, .5'.M|1 *>0,1.11.5 
2. 876,2:41, 9.38 221, 0»W 
1,808 , 231.23 71214, .530 

1 194. 64.ijl7r,582 

17:^9 27.5, 3:4812527 MO 
8, n77'3n.5. 91Vl'2.57, 7<)S 
10, 891 !302, 17:V:.'.4.5, :147 
1.3, 70.5 337, 279 251, (Hi I 
4, 5101*298, 840i2*28. 7lHl 
4,0*23!209, 07011.58, rxW 
6,0'.K)|213,^)80|134, 086 

~ 7 ji66i27:^i6l 2T>X'9:46 
■ ^ 24 7 , ‘if 7741 W |r75; 8:?0 

232 24,482 17,-502 
328 21,710 16,7'fJ 
2fiH 2'4, 40.5 16,61.5 
218 21,648 18,29:4 
190 20,056 1.5,514 


1,0041 1,306 


244 21,044 1R,075 
318 14,709 12,809 
434 17,968 17,246 
4.54 15.003 16,320 
406 12,615 l.\283 
240 13,910 14,711 
137 14,640 13,670 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researcli. Tompiled from the Chicago Dally Trade Bulletin 
and the annnal reports of the Chicago Board of Trade. * No report. 
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Table 126. — Oats: Classification of cars graded by licensed inspector s^ dll inspection 

points. 


Total of all classes ami subclasses under each grade, annual inspections, 1910-1922. 


Year begin- 
ning Aug. 1. 

Receipts 

Shipments. 


No.l. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Sam- 

ple. 

Total. 

No.l 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Sam- 

ple. 

Total. 

1919-20 

Can. 

Car*. 

Can. 

Can. 

Can. 

Can. 

Cor*. 

Can. 

Can. 

Can. 

Can. 

Can. 




15, 887 

3,589 

173, 271 

3, 167 

41,094 

62,764 


692 

111,817 



■niififfl 

73, 072 

14, 766 

6,831 

163,641 

3,600 


31,811 

2,821 

mSM 

85, 551 


2, 519 

31,643 

105, 103 

31,774 

6,664 

177,703 

2,384 

49,117 

72,965 

4,305 

1,675 

mxm 

1922-23 

2,648 

47, 347 

95,984 


4,640 

167, 523 

1,738 

45,563 


6,112 

1,235 

117,249 


(Mass. 


Total insi>eotions by grade and class, August 1, 1922, to July 31, 1923. 


White. 

Heti... 

Gray.. 

Mixed 


Year begin- 
ning Aug. 1. 



94,390 

1,272 

27 

29.5 


16, 669 
340 
25 
80 


4,011 

124 

7 

498 


162, 394 
3,696 
136 
1,397[ 


1,601 

116| 

1 

201 


44,4.57 

934 

2 

170 


62,167 

409 


35 


6,059 

34 

970 

8 

19 

257 


115,244 

1,501 

3 

601 


Total of all cla.sscs and subclas8<‘s under cacdi gratie, annual inspections, 1919-1922. 


Uccoii)ts. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Sam- 

ple. 

Total. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

Sam- 

ple. 

Total. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Ptr 

Ptr 

Per 

Ptr 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

1919-20 

3,3 

30.0 

65.4 

9.2 

2. 1 

100 

2.8 

36. 8 

56. 1 

3.7 

0.6 

100 

1920-21 

6.4 

36,8 

44.6 

9.0 

4.2 

100 

4.2 

52.7 

37.2 

3.3 

2.G 

100 

1921-22 

1.4 

17.8 

59. 1 

17.9 

3.8 

UK) 

1.8 

37 7 

55.9 

3.3 

1.3 

100 

1922-23 

1.6 

28.3 

67.3 

10. 1 

2.8 

UK) 

1.5 

38.9 

53.4 

5.2 

1.0 

100 

Class. 


Tot: 

d inspections by grade and cl 

is.s, August 1, 1922, to July 31, 

1923. 


White 

1.3 

27.9 

.58. 1 

10.2 

2. .5 

100 

,.4 

38.6 

53.9 

5.3 

0.8 

iOO 

Red 

9.1 

42.6 

35.4 

9.5 

3.4 

10(1 

7.7 

02.2 

27.3 

2.3 

0.6 

100 


33.8 

22.8 

19.D 

18.4 

5.1 

IOC 

33.3 

66.7 




100 

Mix^ 

5.1 

32.4 

2l, 1 

5.7 

35.7 

100 

4.0 

33.9 

7.0 

3.8 

51.3 

100 


.Shipments, 


Grain division. 







Grams other than. Bread Grains. 0®-!, 

Table 127. — Oats, including oatmeal: International trade, 1910-199S, 


Year ending July 31. 


Country. 

Average, 1910-lyi4. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23, 

preliminary. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

E.xports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Inii>orts. 

Exj>orts. 

FRIMCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTR1E.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


busheh. 

bufhfls. 

buAhfts. 

bushels. 

bunhelii. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

Algeria 

79 

4, 102 

4,100 

773 

280 

10, 123 

1509 

2,081 

Argentina • 

55 

42, .509 

20 

28, 425 


20,907 


19, 511 

Australia » 

898 

270 

186 

1, 205 

25 

'428 


British India 

•87 

• 43 

1 

51 

1 

37 


•.67 

Bulgaria 


178 


2 

(‘) 

20 


Canada 

90 

14, 771 

987 

25,000 

354 

31, M4 

•904 

•20, 115 

Chile * 

2 

2, 409 

31 

190 

7 

1,8:12 



Finland 



20 

39 

(») 

V.Vi 

^ 590 

1 421 

Jlungary.. 

1,420 

12,410 


509 

6 

572 

1 12 

1 1 ;{44 

Italy”./. 

8;212 

65 

9,018 

2 

4,688 

10 

* 12, 243 

•6 




18 


33 

218 

1 79 

1 1 473 

Rumania... 

4 72 

• 10, -193 

4 

7,310 

i2,592 

(0 (•) 

20,' 800 

Russia 

1,200 

70, 400 



Tunis 

2 

2, 875 

70 

i,472 

2 

3, 403 

1 61 

722 

Union of South 









Africa *. 

300 

434 

389 

114 

18:1 

• 283 

173 

143 

United States 

5,184 

8,312 

3, KM 

4, 133 

l. 7:i8 

19, t)85 

•293 

*25.413 

Yugoslavia 




914 


1 



PRINriPAI. TMPORTlNfi 









COUNTRIES. 









.\»stria 

2, 29.5 

114 

.521 

1 

9:i7 

4 

1 3,102 

1 182 

Belgium 

8, 480 

52 

7, 293 

4 

10,205 

20 

> 8, f):>6 

> 119 

Brazil * 

•20 


42 


22 

(*) 



Crcclioslovakia 



280 

5.59 

1,807 

10 

1 538 

1 05 

Denmark 

4. ti87 

i52 

1 220 

94 

7r>5 

148 

» 1,048 

•326 

France 

29, 972 

115 

5,828 

8,991 

20,317 

050 

• r..^99 

» 1,031 

Germany 

30, 977 

33, 744 

104 

» 50 

7,209 

504 

• 7, 120 

• 117 

Greece 



413 

(•) 

130 


1 87 


jH{>an 

5 

42 

2 

20 

3 


1 31 


NelherlaiKl.s 

38,802 

30, 771 

2,821 

4a5 

4,485 

Oil 

• .5, 191 

• 08:1 

Norw ay 

M97 

•27 

290 

182 

981 

A 

1 • .588 

» 20 

Fuland 





440 

14 

1 43 

18 

Sweden 

(i, 408 

1,8W 

1, 525 

191 

2, 109 

•d,W)\ 

» 1 , 4:10 

» 1,703 

Switzerland 

12, 404 

13 

2,419 

6 

7,917 

1 

•9, .541 

1 1 

United Kingdom 

03, 024 


30, 230 

441 

30,777 

882 

•30,010 

•3.39 

Total countries 









reiwted 

222,030 

230,392 

70,038 

81,701 

101,653 

114,551 

106,520 

102, 750 


Division of Statistienl and Tli.storlcal Research. Compiled from Intornational Yearbook of Agricul- 
tural Statistics, 1922, except figures with footnotes (*) and (»), which are compiled from official souices. 

»Ten months ending May 31. 

*('alendar years, 19^1922. 

• Years ending June 30. 

• Average for the seasons 1911-12 to 1913-14 

• Less than 500 bushels. 

• 1913 only. 

1 Eight months, Aug.-Dee, 1920, and May-July, 1921. 

• Season 1913-1914. 

• Eleven months. 



6^ Tearhooh of the Departimnt of Agneviture, 19^3. 


Table 128. — Oo^i including oaimcaJL: Net imports and net exports^ principal 

countries 1907-1923, 


Year ending 

July 31. 

Imports. 

Eit()orts. 

Bel- 1 
gium. 1 

Fmncc“.| 

Italy. 

Neth- 

er- 

lands. 

Swit- 

zer- 

land. 

United 

King. 

dom. 

Ruma- 

nia. 

Rus- 

sia. 

Cana- 

da. 

United 

Statcs.i 

Alger- 

ia. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 


bush eh 

hunheh 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bujfhels 

bushels 

bushels 

1906-7 

1,856 

27, 792 

3,816 

1,758 

9,206 

43, 437 

C) 

34, 772 

1 1, 340 

6,296 

3,660 

1907-^ 

3,172 

7. 631 

4,216 

3. 467 

9,661 

49, 879 

C) 

28,500 

4,674 

2,135 

3,942 

1908-9 

3, 529 

10,602 

5, 124 

3,955 

9,542 

55, 746 

0) 

69,617 

7, 381 

M,368 

4,343 

1909-10 

’6, 9:io 

IS, 470 

6,569 

9, 629 

12,354 

74.411 

(») 

89,324 

8,929 

1,514 

3,238 

1910-11 

8. 433 

40,841 

11,239 

4,9511 

12,795 

61, 771 

(1) 

107, .592 

8,063 

3,739 

6,170 

1911-12 

6, 186 

18,674 

6, 844 

8, 28:4 

11,824 

68,998 

11,891 

68, 575 

11,755 

55 

4,637 

1912-13 

12, 426 

29, 957 

11,711 

n,m 

13. 387 

78, 432 

1,101 

63, 772 

15,524 

35,732 

1,691 

1913-14-- 

7, 778 

41, 249 

4, 371 

8, 593 

11,96:4 

59,000 

18,271 

37,034 

38,537 

3 19,525 

5,377 

1914-15 

0) 

32, 164 

15, 150 

1, 868, 

7,592 

57, 772 

374 

378 

12, 265 

99,979 

3,296 

1915-16- 


58,016 

34,203 

4,412 

5,397 

49, WiO 

6, 437 

3 37 

67, 159 

98,295 

6,371 

1916-17 

C) 

71, 699 

*30, 275 

1 6, 563 

1 5, 682 

‘37,300 

(’*) 

(*) 

167,985 

94,344 

17,572 

1917-18 

(*) 

33,998 

*22, 187 

1 167 

12,402 

*60,280 

0) 

(1) 

*46,238 

122,500 

1 5, .596 

1918-19 

1,954 

35,843 

*20, 940 

*893 

12,387 

142,W}6 

i 210 

0) 

*15, 729 

108,4.53 

17,014 

1919-20 

4, 549 

29,92:1 

1,086 

2,268 

6, 564 

22, 569 

3 123 

0) 

1 1, 673 

37, 392 

4, 572 

1920-21 

7, ‘289 

“3, 16* 

9,016 

2,4171 

2,414 

21*. 789 

7, :i06 

0) 

24, 619 

5, 695 

3 3,418 

1921-22- - 

10, 185 

25, Otil 

4,679 

3,87t| 

7,916 

29, 896 

12. 592 

CO 

31, 190 

19, .503 

9,837 

1922-23 

» S, 538 

16,567 

• 

*12,236 

* 4,5081 

♦9,540 

136,271 

20.800 

(0 

‘ 25, 151 

2.5, 120 

* l,.573 


T)ivusion of Statlstirnl nmi Hist(»ricfU Research. Compiled fruTti Inlern;»tional Yearbook of Agricultural 
1915-10, 1922, and onicud sources. 

1 Year ending June 30. * Ten months ending May 3t. 

• Not available, *Netex|>oit, 

* Net iinporl. 


Table 129. — Oats: Farm price per bushel, Isfof mouth, United Stales, 1908-1923, 


Year liegiuning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

i 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Afar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 


Cfs, 

Cfs. 

Cfs. 

Cfs. 

Cs. 

CIS. 

CIS. 

CIS. 

CIS. 

Cfs. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

l908-tt 

49. 8 

47.2 

47.2 

46. 5 

1 

48. 1 

48. 1 

51. 1 

2 

56,3 

57.4 

56.2 

49.3 

1909-10 

50.0 

42.3 

41.0 

41.0 

40.2 

42.8 

45.0 

46. 0 

45. 6 

43.3 

43.0 

42. 1 

43.1 

1910-11 

41.7 

:48. 4 

30. 2 

31.9 

31. 4 

3;i. 2 

33. 1 

32.8 

;V2.3 

33. 2 

34.7 

37.6 

35.7 

1911-12 

40.2 

40. 4 

42.5 

43. H 

4.5. 0 

4.5. 1 

47. 5 

49. 8 

52.0 

66. 0 

5.5, 3 

52. .5 

45.6 

1912-13 

44.3 

35. 0 

33. B 

33.6 

31.9 

32.2 

32.4 

33. 1 

33. 1 

34. 2 

36.0 

37.7 

34.7 

1913-14 

37.6 

39. 3 

39. 6 

37.9 

39.2 

39. 1 

39. 3 

38. 9 

39. 5 

39. 5 

40.0 

38.8 

39.0 

Av. 1909-1913,... 

42.8 1 

39. 1 

38.6 

38.2 

38. 1 

38.5 

39. 5 

40. 1 

40.6 

41.2 

41.8 

41.7 

39.6 

1914-1.5 

36 7~ 

42. :i 

~43 3 

i 42 9 

4:i8 

4.5. 0 i 

50. 1 

oiTf 

63.4 

6^ 

51. 3 

46.7 

45.3 

1916-16 

4.5.4 

.38. .5 

34. 5 

1 34. 9 

:i6 1 

39. 1 1 

44. 6 

42.7 

42.0 

42. 6 

42. 1 

40.4 

39. 

1916-17 

40. 1 

43. 1 

44. 6 

1 40.0 

.52. 1 

51. 4 

55. 2 

56. 9 

61.5 

71.0 

69.9 

oao 

51.7 

1917-18 - 

73.7 

61.7 

62.3 

61.7 

6<i. 6 

73.9 

78.7 ! 

86. 2 

8a9 

86. 0 

78. 1 

76.3 

70.9 

191H-19 

73. 0 

70.3 

71.0 

68.2 

70. 9 

70.8 

64. 3 

62. 6 

65. 8 

70.9 1 

71.2 

70.9 

69.4 

1919-20 

75. 3 

71.7 

68. 1 

68.7 

70.4 

7a 2 

82.7 

84. 5 

90.7 

98.3 

102. 9 

104. 5 

7a .5 

1920-21 

81.9 

70.2 

60.7 

51.5 

46.0 

45.6 

41.8 

41.0 

39.3 

36.8 

37.9 

35.6 

53.8 

Av. 1914^1920.... 

00.9 

5<). 8 

.5.5. 0 

513 

55. 2 

57.7 

59. 6 

61.0 

6:1.1 

65. 6 

64.8 

63.3 

58.4 

1921-22 


’lio. r 

1 31. 0 

2^7 

lio.T 

31.^ 

32.8 

36. o” 

36.5 

37.9^ 

38.4 1 

37.3 

33.5 

192*2-2:i 

:?.5. 0 

3 2. 2 

34 5 

3a 2 

39.4 

41.2 

41.8 

43. 1 

43.9 

4.5.7 

44.9 

42.6 

aa5 

1923-24 

37.8 

37.3 

1 38. 6 

40. 2 

41.5 



















1 

■" -- 
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Tabus 130 .— Farm price per btuhel, Deoember /, calendar ycare^ 1008-19iS, 

and value per acre, i9tS, 



1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

9ij 

Av. 

1909- 

1013. 

19uli015 

1 

1 

19 1« 

1017 

1018 

1919 

i 

Av. 

1914 

im 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Value 

iw 

acre, 

1923.4 


Ct». 

CtM. 

CY». 

CtM. 

CU. 

Cite. 

CtB. 

a». 

C6i. 

Cts. 

Ctn. 

Ct». 

as. 

Ctif\ 

as. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

(74. 

/Mile. 

Maine 

(K) 

58 

48 

54 

61 

65 

63 

67 

45 

67 

85 

go 

92 

85; 

74 

65 

47 

66 

IV.HO 

Nev Ilampahire 

59 

6i 

61 

61 

48 

66 

56 

58 

54 

09 

84 

87 

86 

75| 

73 

00 

60 

64 

22.80 

Vermont 

G2 


50 

59 

48 

62 

52 

55 

63 

65 

85 

90 

90j 

75 

7:i 

59 

50 

6:4 

19. (H 

Massachusetts.. 

62 

68 

50 

58 

47 

54 

.53 

56 

51 

06 

81 

91 

90 

80l 

74 

59 

6:4 

6.i 

21.42 

Khode Island... 

64 

53 

48 

58 

45 

50 

.51 

58 

50 

08 

75 

90 

95 

80 

74 

60 

60 

60 

18. 60 

CVumecticut 

68 

53 

44 

66 

49 

55 

51 

55 

65 

m 

79 

00 

88 

75 

73 

GO 

65 

52 

ia20 

New York 

56 

49 

42 

51| 

42 

47 

46 

61 

45 

02 

75 

84 

8:1 

67 

67 

47 

51 

65 

15.30 

New Jt'isey 

55 

50 

44 

50 

44 

47 

47 

54 

48 

61 

70 

79 

80 

75 

67 

45 

55 

65 

17.04 

Pennsylvania .. 

65 

50 

41 

50 

41 

46 

46 

51 

44 

67 

73 

80 

80 

66 

04 

45 

48 

52 

i6.:ii 

Delaware 

64 

48 

43 

47 

45 

51 

47 

50 

51 

02 

78 

87 

90 

70. 

70 

4,1 

■ 57 

60 

13.11 

Maryland 

o3 

49 

46 

49 

45 

48 

47 

52 

49 

61 

7.6 

86 

■ S2 

70 

OS 

4.^ 

51 

51 

15.30 

Virginia 

55 

54 

49 

54 

52 

52 

52 

58 

55 

63 

84 

100 

lOO 

81 

< t 

5»i 

59 

6:t 

11.80 

AVesf. Virginia . . 

56 

54 

50 

66 

47 

61 

52 

55 

51 

64 

79 

91 

9i 

79 

73 

52 

58 

6.1 

13 34 

Norih rarolina. 

fi;i 

66 

00 

6:i 

62 

61 

02 

65 

62 

74 

93 

108 

106 

96 

86 

70 

67 

74 

11. 07 

v^uulh Carolina. 

75 

72 

05 

72 

06 

71 

60 

71 

67 

80 

100 

118 

110 

10^ 

93 

73 

76 

82 

IS. 24 

Ccorgia 

7J 

71 

64 

70 

f>5 

68 

68 

70 

60 

79 

117 

110 

11.5 

108 

90 

61 

7 it 

85 

13. 50 


72 

75 

65 

75 

73 

70 

71 

70 

70 

71 

98 

115 

120 

60 

KG 

o.*» 


80 

8. 81 

Ohio 

49 

41 

36 

45 

33 

40 

39 

45 

36 

5.3 

04 

70 

72 

50 

56 

.■».! 

45 

4.» 

12. 16 

Indiaiot 

47 

39 

31 

43 

30 

38 


43 

34 

51 

6.3 

67 

69 

40 

5:^ 

29 

4(; 

39 

8. iJ 

Illinois 

47 

38 

:« 

42 

30 

38 

36 

44 

35 

51 

65 

67 

70 

4;i 

54 

29 

*' 

:i9 

11. 12 

Michigan 

40 

41 

36 

46 

33 

39 

39 

45 

35 

63 

64 

69 

71 

48 

55 

30 

41 

43 

13.04 

Wisconsin 

47 

39 

34 

45 

32 

37 

:47 

43 

36 

51 

60 

67 

7(t 

49 

5.*^ 

3:i 

39 

13 

10. 07 

Minn«‘.»ot.i 

43 

85| 

32 

401 

26 

32 

33 

40 

32| 

47 

63 

68 

64 

:i6 

49 

23 

32 

34 

11.36 

Iowa 

42 

35 

2r 

41 

27 

34 

33 

41 

32 

48 

63 

64 

64 

30 

50 

2:i 

3.5 

;i7 

12.98 

Missouri 

46 

43 

32 

45 

35 

45 

1 ^ 

41 

38 

.W 

or 

1 

70 

7i; 

49 

55 

30 

44 

46 

7.94 

North Dakcta.. 

42 

33 

37 

1 

41 

22 

3t) 

I 33 

37 

27 

44 

1 

02 

61 

67 

:t5 

4S 

21 

26 

28 

8. .58 

SoiUh Dakota , 

4) 

34 

:iu 

43 

25 

34 

33 

38 

28 

46 

61 

59 

6:i 

33 

47 

20 

32 

31 

9. 92 

Nchiaska 

41 

35 


43 

30 

38 

35; 40 

31 

47 

61 

66 

6.5 

37 

49 


31 

31 

7.92 

K 

45 

43 

:m 45 

35 

45 

40- 42 

37 

. -Y) 

6-1 

73 

7:i 

:i9 

55 

1 

41 4:i 

7. 58 

Ivemucky 

54 

51 

45 


44 

52 

48 

53 

48| 

60 

76 

00 

91 

73 

70 

i 

56 

56 

1 

10. 25 

I'oniiossoo 

53 

■ 53 

46 

.w 

47 

53 

50 

.53 

60 

62 

8:1 

93 

93 

78 

73 

* IS 

53* 60 

9 51 

Alahuina . 

66 

70 

60 

fWi 

62 

69 

651 69 

63 

75 

102 

107 

105 

88 

H’( 

tl'. 

7r 

80 

15 00 

Mibsissippi 

67 

68 

55 

65 

60 

6:i 

62| 66 

60 

71 

91 

107 

105 

87 

85 

>1 64 

m. 70 

12. .54 

Couisuna 

M 

1 62 

49 

65 

51 

57 

671 63 

55 

68 

94 

99 

100 

82 

80 7( 

09: 6' 

1.5. 39 

'IVxas 

52 

' 62 

47 

54 

43 

51 


48 

42 

61 

82 

02 

04 

66 

6.S 39 

55i 57 

I 

12. 05 

Oklohoina 

45 

46 

37 

48 

34 

45 

42 41 

3.5 

57 

7.5 

84 

70 

44 

.58 27 

45, 5J 

0.00 

Arkrtn^ns_ 

51 

59 

4( 

53 

50 

6:4 

52 62 

52 

08 

7.5 

88 

88 

78 

7’. 

4.^ 

57 01 

1 4. 25 

Mom ftna 

4!t 

. 42 

46 

40 

35 

32 

3fi 

>\ 39 

32 

47 

HI 

80 

91 

51 

00| 34 

:47i 3rt 

11 H4 

Wyomuig 

50 1 5(J 

6C 

50 

37 

40 

45 48 

43 

60 

.HO 

80 

112 

62 

09; 'IS 

40 'IV 

12 10 

Colorado 

1 54 

53 

46 

48 

38 

44 


U 45 

41 

60 

76 

80 

DO 

no 


31 



11.25 

New Mexico 

64 66 

62 

67 

45 

60 

58 45 

.50 

67 

81 

89 

05 

80 

7:i 48 

681 70 

0.05 

Arirona 

741 7t 

90 

61 

70 

50 

70 7( 

64 

HO 

18} 

120 

100 

96 

H9l 65 

68 m 

21.08 

Utah.. 

48 52 

48 

47 

49 

40 

47 45 

45 

61 

8.5 

07 

98 

80 

7:1 

37 

47 

1 6H 

18 38 

Nevada 

66 

; 50 

63 

02 

52 

65 

60 55 

56 

75 

06 

118 

100 

120 

HH 

7C 

1 

75j 81 

27.90 

Idaho 

47 

! 50 

4‘i 

40 

35 

32 

40 38 

34 

54 

77 

04 

08 

08 

! oo' 32 

46 44 

17.48 

Washington 

48 4t 

48 

45 

40 

40 

44 

i| 42 

37 

51 

81 

08 

93 

72 

681 42 

68. 50 

22. 74 

Oregon 

4: 

5S 

47 

4^ 

41 

38 

44 45 

37 

49 

7.5 

Of! 

02 

65 

6f 

, 3.H 

57, 45 

14.25 

California 

67 

66 

60 

69 

65 

60 

58; 53 

60 

72 

86 

04 

06 

80 

70, ' ru 

64> 60 

22,18 

United States. 

j47.3|4a6j34.4 

45.0 

1 

31.9 

39.2 

S8. 2 43. H 

i 

36. 1 

52.4 

66. 6^70. yi. 6^46.0 

55. 3 2 

39.4 41.5 

1 

11.74 


Division of Crop nnd LivesUiok Kstlmates. 
1 Based upon (arm price Dee. 1. 



694 Yearbook of the Department of Agrieultwe, 19^S. 

Table 131 . — OalSt No, 3 white: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 

cash sales^ 1899-1933, 


CHICAGO. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 



1909- 10 1 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 ! 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av. 1909-1913.... 


1914- 1915 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 - 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 1 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23..,.. 

1923- 24 


1899- 1900. . 

1900- 1 ».... 

1901- 21.... 



Av. 1909-1913 


Av. 1914-1920 


Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current. 
Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 1901 compiled from Kansas City Star. 


.32 

.35 

.33 

.38 

.40 

.40 









































Orains other than Bread Graim, 
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Table 131 A.— Oa/«, No, S white: Weighted average price per bushel of reported 

cash sales, 1909-1923, 

MINNEAPOLIS. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Weight 

average. 

1900-10... 

$0.36 

$a37 

$0.36 

$0.38 

$0.41 

$0.46 

$0. 15 

$a4.3 

$0.40 

$0.39 

$0.36 


$0.39 

1910-11 

.35 

.36 

.30 

.31 

.30 

..31 

.29 

.29 

.32 

.33 

.37 

. 42 

.33 

1911-12 

.41 

.44 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.48 

.50 

.62 

.54 

.54 

.50 

.47 

.47 

1912-n 

.34 

.31 

.31 

.29 

.30 

.31 

.31 


.32 

.35 

.38 

.38 

.:w 

19ia-14 - 

.40 

.40 

.37 

.37 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.37 

.36 

.38 

.38 

.35 

.38 

Av. 1909-1913.... 

.37 

.38 

..36 

.36 

.37 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.38 

1914-15 

.42 

.46 

.44 

.46 

.46 

..52 

.50 

.56 

.55 

.52 

^46 

.50 

.48 

1915-16.- 

.37 

..^3 

.34 

! .35 

.10 

.46 

.45 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.38 

.38 

.38 

1910-17- 

.44 

.44 

.47 

.53 

. 19 

.55 

.56 

.00 

.07 

.09 

.00 

.75 

.62 

1917-18 

1 .55 

.58 

. .58 

1 .62 

1 .76 

.81 

..S8 

.92 

.88 

.74 

.75 

.74 

.71 

1918-19 

.08 

.69 

.05 

.69 

i .09 

.64 

.50 

.00 

.08 

.00 

.66 

.74 

.66 

1919-20 

.70 

.05 

.07 

.09 

.80 

.83 

.82 

.89 

1 08 

1.05 

1. 15 

.94 

.80 

1920-21 

.06 

1 .68 

..51 

.47 

• .44 

.41 

. 39 

.39 

.33 

.36 

.34 

.34 

.48 

Av. 1914-1920.--- 

.55 


. 52 

.M 

..5H 

.00 

.60 

.02 

.06 

.t'ui 

. 03 

. 0:1 

..58 

1921-22 

.31 

~.33 

. 28 

~7-29 

30 

.32 


.34 

.35 

36 

.33 

.32 

^32 

1922-23 

.29 

.33 

.38 

.39 

. 11 

.40 

.40 

.41 

.42 

.41 

.39 

.30 

.36 

1923-24 

.35 

.37 

.40 

.39 

.10 











Division of Statislir.il and Jlistorical Hesoarch. ('‘onipileil from Minueaix>lis D‘dly Market Ueoonl. 


Table 132. — Oats, No, 3 white: Price per pound expressed as percentage of price 
per pound for Yo. 3 yellow corn, Chicago, 1909-1923, 


■ 














Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sci)t. ! 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jnn. 

Feb. 

j Mar. 

■ 

Apr 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 


P.ci. 

P.ct, 

Ret. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

P. et. 

1909-10 

95 

99 

119 

no 

130 

131 

131 

120 

120 

117 

113 

116 

no 

1910-11 

90 

103 

1 112 

114 

124 

128 

121 

121 

112 

no 

124 

122 

116 

1911-12 

no 

118 

113 

124 

1.35 

141 

142 

136 

128 

122 

124 

126 

127 

1912-1.3 

73 

78 

! 89 

108 

126 

126 

120 

114 

111 

117 

117 

1 13 

108 

1913-14 

99 

100 

too 

97 

106 

no 

no 

107 

102 

100 

97 

01 

102 

Av. 1909-1913 

95 

100 1 

107 

112 

124 

127 

125 

121 

116 

113 

115 

114 

114 

1914-15 

90 

106 

~110 

125 

134 

131 1 

137 

138 

” 13 , 3 " 

123 

no 

119 

122 

191.5-16 ^.. 

89 

80 

97 

100 

106 

114 1 

106 

101 

101 

100 

92 

89 

98 

1916-17 

91 

94 

89 

98 

101 

102 

98 

98 

m 

77 

69 

69 

80 

1917-18 

52 

50 

52 

61 

76 

81 

86 

96 

04 

84 

83 

79 

74 

1918-19 

71 

80 

86 

95 

87 

80 

80 

72 

76 

60 

69 

71 

78 

1919-20 

66 

77 

87 

87 

98 

100 

10:1 

103 

105 

94 

105 

101 

94 

1920-21 

78 

83 

104 

116 

114 

118 

117 

119 

in 

114 

103 

99 

106 

Av. 1914-1920 

77 1 

81 

89 

96 

102 j 

104 

104 

104 

101 

04 1 

91 

90 

94 

1921-22 

100 

116 

121 

123 

127 

124 

115 

111 

115 

”l07 

106 

98 1 

114 

1922-23 

82 

90 

96 

90 

08 

100 

96 

108 

102 

or, 

90 

KO 

94 

1923-24 

76 

79 

72 

92 

98 









i 















Division of Statistical and Historical Koseorch. Compiled from the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin. 



090 , Yearbook of the Department of Agrienltme, 19^3. 

BARLEY. 

Table 133. — Barley; Acreage, prodnetion, value, exporfa, etc., United Slate*, 

1889 - 1923 . 


Calendar 

year. 

Acre- 

age 

har- 

vested. 

Aver- 

per 

acre. 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

bushel 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Value 

per 

aire.* 

Chicago, cash price per 
bushel, low malting 
to fancy.* 

Domestic 
exports, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1.* 

Iinports, 
flsoM year 
beginning 
July l.« 

December. 

Following 

May. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 


1,000 

fivshdi 

1,000 


1/m 

Dof- 








acres. 

of 48 lbs. 

hvshels. 

Certia. 

dohara. 

lara. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

r/«. 

Cta. 

JJuahela. 

Buahela. 

1869 

1,026 

27.9 

28, 052 

7a8 

20,298 

19.78 

74 

85 

50 

62 

255, 49Q 

a 727. 597 

1870 

1, 109 

23.7 

26,295 

79.1 

20,792 

18.75 

68 

80 

72 

95 

340,093 

4,866,700 

1871 

1,114 

24.0 

26,718 

75.8 

20,264 

18. 19 

554 

64 

55 

71 

86,891 

5, 565, .5(U 

1872 

1, 397 

19.2 

26, 846 

68.6 

18,416 

13.18 

GO 

70 

71 

85 

482, 410 

4. 244, 751 

1873 

1, 387 

23.1 

32, 044 

86.7 

27,794 

20.01 

132 

168 

130 

155 

320,399 

4,891, 189 

1874 

1, 581 

20.6 

32, 652 

86.0 

27,998 

17.71 

120 

1294 

115 

137 

91,118 

6, 2.5.5, 063 

1875 - 

1,790 

20.8 

36,909 

74.1 

27,36ti 

15. 29 

81 

88 

624 

724 

317, 781 

10,285,9c57 

1876 

1, 767 

21.0 

38,710 

63.0 

24, 403 

13. 81 

63} 

684 

80 

85 

1, 386, 129 

6,702,965 

1877 

1, 669 

21.4 

35, 6:i8 

62.5 

22. 287 

13. 35 

50{ 

64 

464 

524 

3, 921, .501 

6, 764, 228 

1878 

1,790 

23.0 

42, 240 

67.9 

24,454 

13.66 

91 

100 

64 

73 

715,536 

5,720,979 

1879 

l,99ti 

24.4 

48,721 

69 4 

28,939 

14. 48 

86 

92 

75 

80 

1, 128,923 

7, 135, 2.58 

1880 

1,843 

24 .T 1 

45, 16.5 

06.0 

30, 091 

16. 33 

100 

120 

95 

105 

885, 246 

9. .528; 616 

1881 

1,96)J 

20.9 

41, 101 

82. 3 

33,863 

17. 21 

101 

107 

100 

100 

205,930 

2, 182, 722 

1882 

2, 272 

21. 5 

48, 9.54 

62 9 

30,768 

13. 54 

79 

8:^ 

80 

80 

433, 005 

10, 050, 887 

1883 

2,379 

21. 1 

60, 136 

68.7 

29,420 

12.37 

62 

67 

65 

74 

724, 966 

8, 596, 122 

1884 

2,609 

23. 5 

61,203 

48.7 

29, 770 

11.41 

53 

58 

65 

65 

629, 130 

9, 986, 507 

1885 

2,729 

21.4 

68,300 

66.3 

32,868 

12.04 

62 

65 

68 

60 

252, 183 

10, 197, 115 

188(} 

2, 6M 

22, 1 

69. 42'^ 

63.6 

31.841 

12.00 

5i 

64 

57 

57 

1, 305, 300 

10, »<56. 594 

1887 

2,902 

19. 6 

66,812 

61.9 

29, 464 

10. 15 

80 

80 

69 

77 

5.50, as4 

10,811, 461 

1888 

2,996 

21.3 

03,884 

69.0 

37, 672 

12. 67 





1, 440, 321 

11,36.8,414 

1889 

S, 

24.3 

78, 213 

41.6 

32, 674 

10.11 

58 

68 



1,408.311 

11,332, 545 

1890 

3, 406 

21. 4 

73,017 

62. (\ 

45,719 

13. 42 





' 97 : 1 , 062 

. 5 ' OTx' 7:i;t 

1891 

705 

2(1 1 

96. .589 

61.8 

50, a51 

13. 51 





2, 800' 075 

3, 146; 32H 

1892.-..-. 

'6, 892 

' 23. 6 

92, f«7 

46.5 

42,790 

10. 99 

65 

67 

65 

65 

3 ; 035 ; 267 

1 ; 970; 129 

1893 

3; 855 

21.7 

83,700 

40.5 

33,922 

8.80 

62 

54 

55 

60 

5, 219, 405 

791,051 

1894 

4. 00.5 

19. 5 

78,0,51 

43. 5 

33,924 

8.47 

53i 

554 

51 

52 

1, 563, 754 

2,116, 816 

1895 

4, 263 

26. 9 

114, 732 

32. 0 

36,678 

8. GO 

33 

40 

25 

36 

7, 680, 331 

837, 384 

1896 

4, 172 

23.8 

99,394 

30. 0 

29, 814 

7. 15 

22 

37 

24.4 

35 

20, 030, 301 

1,271,787 

1897 

4, 160 

24.9 

103, 279 

35. 2 

36, 346 

8.76 

254 

42 

86 

63 

11, 237, 077 

124,804 

im, 

4,237 

23.5 

W, 922 

38. 9 

39, 003 

9.21 

40 

504 

36 

42 

2, 267,403 

lia475 

1899 

1470 

20.1 

110, .5.52 

30.0 

45, 479 

10. 17 

35 

45 

36 

44 

23, 661, 662 

189,757 

1900 

■ 4, .545 

21, 1 

96, (141 

40. 5 

38, 896 

8, .56 

37 

61 

37 

67 

6, 293, 207 

171,004 

1901 

4, 742 

25,7 

121. 78-1 

45. 2 

55, 068 

11.61 

66 

63 

64 

72 

8,714,268 

57,406 

1902 

6, 126 

29. 1 

149, 389 

4.5.5 

67. 944 

13. 25 

36 

70 

48 

66 

8, 429, 141 

56, 462 

1903 

6, 568 

26.4 

146,864 

4.5.4 

(iG,700 

11.98 

42 

6 I 4 

38 

69 

10,881.627 

9a 708 

1904 

6,912 

27.4 

162,105 

41. 6' 

67, 427 

11.41 

38 

62 

40 

60 

10, 661, 655 

81,020 

1906 

6, 2.50 

27.2 

170,089 

39.4 

66,959 

10. 71 

37 

53 

42 

654 

17, 729,360 

18,019 

1906 

6,730 

28.6 

192, 270 

41.6 

8a 069 

11.90 

44 

56 

66 

85 

8. 238, 842 

3a 319 

1907 

6,941 

24.5 

170,008 

06.3 

112,675 

16.2:1 

78 

102 

60 

75 

4, 349,078 

199,741 

1908 

7,294 

. 25. 3 

_18^8.57 

55.2 

_102,^ 

13.99 

57 

644 

66 

75 

6, 580, 393 

2,644 

1909 

7, 69fi 

24. 4 

1877973 

51. 8 

102,947 

13. 37 

~5.^ 

72 

60 j 

68 

4, 311, 566 


1910 

7,74.3 

22,6 

173, 832 

67.8 

100, 426 

12.97 

• 72 

90 

75 ! 

115 

9, 399, 346 


1911 

7, 627 

21.0 

160, 24(1 

8a9 

139, 182 

18.25 

102 

130 

68 

132 

1,585,242 


1912 

7,53C 

1 29, 7 

223, 824 

6a 6 

112,957 

15.00 

43 

77 

45 

68 

17, 536, 703 


1913 

7,m 

► 23.8 

178, 180 

6Jt.7 

95.731 

12.77 

50 

79 

51 ! 

60 

6, 644, 747 


Av. 1009*- 













1913.... 

7,62(1 

1 24, 3 

184,812 

69.7 

lia 249 

V4. 47 

64.4 

_89^6 

_J7,8l 

_89Ji 

7, 895, 521 


1914 


> 25.8 

194, 9.53 

ICi 


14.00 

’~W~ 


744 1 

82 

26, 754, 522 


1916 

7, 148 

; 32.0 

228,851 

61.6 

118,172 

16.53 

62 

77 

70 1 

83 

27, 473, 160 


1910 

7. 7.57 

23. B 

182,300 

88. 1 

160,646 

20.71 

95 

125 

12 s 

165 

16,381,077 


1917 

8,9.3y 

1 23,7 

211,750 

113.7 

240, 758 

26.95 

125 

163 

1U5 

170 

26, 285, 378 


1918 

9, 74(1 

I 26.3 

2.56, 225 

91.7 

234.942 

24. 12 

88 

105 

no 

130 

20, 467, 7H1 


1919 

6,72C 

I 22L0 

147,608 

120.6 

178,080 

26. 50 

125 

168 

140 

190 

26. 671, 284 


1920 

7,6(X] 

1 24.0 

189, 332 

71.3 

135, 083 

17.77 

50 

98 

• 56 

75 

20, 457, 198 


Av. 1014- 













1920.— 

7,923 

2,5.4 

201,677 

83.2 

167,66.5 

21. 16 

_86J 

115.9 

97.6 

128,7! 23,497.200 


1921 

T 4 T 4 

2a9 

164, 

41.9 

64, 934 

8.76 

48 

64 

62 

75 

27, 54a 570 


1922 

7,317 

24.0 

182,068 

62.5 

95, 560 

13.06 

66 

75 

63 

72 

21 ; 910, 495 


1023 « 

7,905 

25. 1 

198, 185 

64.0 

100.955 

13.53 


















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Based on farm price Dec. 1. • Compiled from reports of Bureau of 

* Chicago Dally Trade Bulletin. Prices, Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1895-lOOS, for No. 3 grade. * Preliminary. 



6‘ram» other than Bread Ora-ina.- GW 


Table 134 . — BaHey: Acreage, producHont and total farm valut, by Staiet. calen- 

dar years, 1921 - 1923 . 


Sihte. 

Thousands of acres. 

Product ian, thousands 
of bukiels. 

Tot al value, haais Dec. 1 
price, thouxinds of 
dollars. 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

Mnioc. 

4 

1 

3 

104 

84 

90 

89 

84 

90 

New Hampshire 

1 

1 

1 

23 

28 

26 

25 

27 

22 

Vermont 


9 

9 

225 

261 

261 

180 

253 

248 

New York 

m 

158 

190 

3,318 

4, 108 

5,092 

2,0,57 

8,OtO 

3,819 

Pennsylvania 

It 

12 

12 

280 

306 

269 

174 

199 

194 

Maryland 

4 

4 

4 

120 

128 

133 

80 

96 

106 

Virginia 

9 

9 

10 

207 

348 

270 

149 

198 

216 

Ohio 

97 

71 

74 

2.522 

1,424 

1.998 

1,286 

926 

1.259 

Indiana 

W 

30 

30 

1,235 

610 

690 

593 

296 

44H 

lUioois 

173 

190 

228 

4,550 

5.605 

6,612 

3,093 

3,251 

3,885 

Michigan 

200 

140 

150 

3,500 

3.508 

3,600 

1, 995 

2.339 

2.304 

Wisconsm 

473 

443 

465 

10.642 

14.220 

13.252 

5. 427 

8,105 

8,084 

Minne.sota 

935 

908 

962 

18, 700 

24,062 

24. OfH) 

6, 358 

11,309 

10.582 

lowa_ 

136 

161 

161 

3,196 

4,605 

4, 572 

1, 342 

2, 

2,377 

Missouri 

7 

5 

6 

154 

115 

162 

100 

83 

126 

North Dakota 

i.'ooo 

1,008 

l,3Rl 

16.988 

25,7C4 

23,818 

4.927 

10, 025 

9,0M 

South Dakota 

1.120 

881 

SM 

19,010 

20,263 

20,025 

5, 522 

8.510 

8,010 

Nebraska * 

199 

212 

839 

4.015 

4,356 

9,492 

1,376 

2,017 

4, 176 

Kansttd 

728 

1,074 

967 

14.560 

18,580 

21,467 

4,222 

8, 361 

10, 519 

Kentucky - 

6 

6 

7 

144 

168 

189 

88 

143 

150 

Tennessee 

9 

14 

17 

189 

315 

391 

189 

252 

301 

Texa.s 

78 

93 

168 1 

1,872 

1.767 

2,592 

H42 

1.M9 j 

1,76:1 

Oklahoma. 

122 

129 

129 

2.6K4 

2,193 

2,838 

1, 208 

1,206 ' 

l,9K7 

Montana 

75 

92 

97 

1,538 

2,300 j 

2,174 

9‘23 1 

1, lf>0 

1. 188 

Wyoming 

9 

20 

28 

261 

560 

8G8 

170 

336 

564 

Colorado 

202 j 

186 

221 

4,444 

3,534 

6,409 

1,644 

2,085 

8,461 

Now Mexico 

10 

9 

n 1 

240 

135 

209 

146 

128 

107 

Arijsona 

29 j 

25 

36 I 

928 

825 

1, m 1 

742 

701 

1,197 

Utah 

16 1 

18 

22 1 

512 

630 

893 

246 

346 

625 

Nevada 

6 

6 

6 1 

187 

176 

152 

150 

173 

126 

Idaho 

87 

85 

93 

2,784 

2,890 


1.308 

1,878 

2,319 

Washington 

80 

74 

85 

2,944 

1,776 1 

3,884 

l,5;il 

1,314 

8 , 1091 

OroKtoi 

70 i 

80. 

88 

2,240 

2,100 

3,080 

1, 

1,.598 

2, 061 

Califuruia 

1,188 

1, 129 

1,005 

29,700 1 

34. 434 

33.069 

16. (k::2 

21.693 

23, 14H 

XTnited States 

7,414 

7,317 

7,905 

154,946 1 

182,068 1 198, 185 

64,931 

95, 560 

lUO, 9'’.5 


Division of Crop and Liveidock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 135 . — Barley: Percentage rednciion Jroyn full yield per acre, from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909 - 192 L 


Calen- 

dar 

year 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture. 

Eioes- 

SiV6 

mois- 

ture. 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeeo. 

Hail. 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms 

Tofal 
di- 
mat la 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

Insect 

pests. 

Aril- 

miil 

pests. 

Def^- 

tive 

seed. 

Total.* 


P. cl. 

B9 

P.et. 

P. cX. 

P. cl. 

P.ct. 

P. rt. 

P. cf. 

P. rt. 

P. cl. 

P. cl. 

r. rt. 

P. cl. 

1909 

8.9 

Ids 

Ki] 

1.0 

2. 1 

2.3 

0.8 

19.0 

1.4 

0.4 

0.5 


22.9 

1910... 

34.0 

■Q 


.9 

.9 

4.3 

.1 

40.7 

.4 

.8 

,6 

.1 

43 1 

1911 

30.0 



.8 

.4 

MM 

.1 

38. 1 

.9 

.9 

.3 

.2 

41.3 

1912 

8.4 

1.8 

. 1 

.9 

1.9 


.5 

15.9 

.9 

.5 

.5 

.3 

19.6 

1913 

24.5 

.7 

.1 

.4 



.8 

31.1 

.2 

1.2 

.2 

.2 

34.3 

1914.-.. 

8.2 


.2 

.6 

1.5 

BI 

.4 

18.4 

2.3 

.6 

.3 

.1 

22.7 

1915 

L3 

mSi 

.3 

.7 

1.7 


.5 

8.0 

.9 

.2 

.2 

.1 

10.0 

1916 

8.0 


.3 

.7 

1.5 

■xl 

.6 

20.2 

8.5 

.7 

.1 

-.1 

1 36.6 

1917 

28.6 

HbI 

(*) 

1.0 

1.1 

2.3 

.2 

32.1 

.5 

.4 

.1 

.1 

31.6 

1918.--- 

20.7 

Bi 

.1 

.7 

1.1 

2.3 

.3 

23.9 

.6 

1.6 

.2 

C*) 

216 

1919 

18.0 


.5 

.2 

1.8 

3.8 

.3 

28.2 

5.3 

4.3 

.1 

.1 

316 

1920 

ia4 

8.2 

.2 

.4 

1.1 

3.0 

.8 

16.7 

3.0 

1.3 

.8 

.0 

2L7 

1921 

28.2 

1.4 

.1 

1.3 

1.2 

«.« 

A 

31.4 

2.9 

1.3 

.1 


316 

1922... 

13.5 

L3 

.1 

• .3 

1.6 

1.6 

.2 

19.0 

1.3 

1.4 

.1 

.1 

23.2 


Dlviskm of Crsqiiond Livostock Eittimaioa. 

ijMMAadm til other csxaes. * Lmi tliaa04»|iorooal. 

















» 0.6 

90.2 

85.4 

80.5 

24.4 

89.6 

73.7 

70.0 

69.8 

22.5 

KlU 

72.1 

66.2 

65.5 

21.0 

91. 1 

88.3 

89.1 

88.9 

29.7 

87. 1 

76.6 

74.9 

73.4 

23.8 

89.7 

8 U .2 

77.1 

75.6 

24.3 
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'Tablb 19B^^Barley: Arta and yield per acre in imdermentioned countries. 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Area. 

Yield per acre. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 ^ 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

KORTU AMKRICA. 

Canada 

United States 

Mexico 

1,000 
aerrit. 
1,574 
7,620 
» 1,436 

1,000 

acres. 

2,552 

7,600 

1,000 
acres. 
2,796 , 
7,414 

1,000 

acres. 

2,600 

7,317 

•697 

1,000 

acres. 

2,784 

7,905 

Bush. 

28.8 

24.3 

*4.9 

Bush. 

24.8 

24.9 

Bu.<h. 

21.4 

2a9 

Bush. 

27.6 

24.9 

Bush. 
28.# 
25. 1 

Total compar- 
able with 
1909-1913 .. 

Total compar- 
able with 
1923 





. - ' “ - 



10 , 6:10 

9,194 



10,614 

i 

9,917 





1 


10, 152 

10, 210 

10,689 






EUROPE. 

United Kingdom: 
England and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

Franco 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany (summer). 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Y ugoelavia 

Greece 

1,488 

101 

166 

89 

448 

*»6»7 

69 

85 

3 

• 1.866 
3,610 

« 613 
13 

•3,976 

• 2, 712 

« 2,917 
» * 268 
• 195 
>690 

• 2, 979 
•(1,799) 

• (435) 

• (427) 

• (302) 

278 

•(23,436) 

1,037 

204 

207 

156 

39S 

626 

66 

90 

5 

1,641 

4,319 

147 

•494 
18 
2,949 
240 
1,716 
1,266 
926 
386 
654 
3, 460 
1,944 
398 
•306 
273 
287 

1,436 

171 

175 

156 

400 

628 

61 

96 

6 

1,679 
4, 335 
146 
« 640 
16 

2,808 
266 
1,613 
1, 184 
910 

i:364 

157 

170 

132 

427 

667 

01 

80 

9 

1,712 
4,082 
191 
670 
16 
2,846 
313 
1,420 
1, 145 
941 

1, 327 
159 

132 

410 

689 

59 

93 

5 

1,745 
4, 539 
191 
f><>8 
10 
2,947 
334 
1, 696 
1,176 
488 
400 
631 
4,841 
2,9.53 
432 
437 
331 
277 

38. 1 

37.6 

45.2 

32.2 

33.6 
*41.8 

47.4 
51. 1 
27. 3 

2.5.8 

21.3 

16.5 
3 : 1.9 

38.0 

28.0 

24.8 
• 18.6 
• 18.9 

19.9 

17.9 
19. 5 

■ 16.9 
17.0 

19.3 
17.8 

16.4 

32.2 

39.7 

36.4 
34. 5 
28. 1 

39.5 
47. 5 

48.3 

20.8 
23. 1 

20.9 
12.2 

11.9 

34.5 

27.9 

18.4 

21.7 

17.8 
14.3 
16. 1 
17. 1 

19.5 

19.8 

13.6 
10.0 

14.9 

11.6 

30.8 
3(i. 0 

34.0 
•27. 4 

30.6 

43.0 
54. 1 

53.3 

14.8 

22.8 

20.6 

11.0 
20. r» 

34.6 
3 :. 7 

2a6 

29.4 
IH. ) 

14.7 

31.0 
39. 1 
42.2 

34.0 

32.4 
45. 6 
51. 5 

43.0 

19.7 

23.9 

19.0 

16.4 
M.3 

30.7 
25. 7 

17.9 ! 
32.6 

19.4 

11.8 

31. 1 

39.9 

“2^.3 

28.0 

‘"‘ 49 .' 5 

45. 4 

27.0 

26.9 

24.6 

18.4 

3'2.8 

33.6 

22. .5 
32. 5 

21.0 
W.3 

17.8 

23. 1 

14.2 

27.7 

18.3 

15.9 

14.6 

13.7 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Kussiat including 
Ukraine and 
Ncn-thern Cau- 
casia 

624 
3, 878 
2, 451 
414 
301 
275 
272 

W4 

4,269 
2, 825 
417 
391 
331 
297 

7,508 

16. 2 
11.4 
22.9 
16. 1 
18 0 
17. 1 
19.7 

22.4 
22.0 
21. 1 
25. 7 

17.3 
20. 2 

15.3 

14.9 

Total compar- 
able with 
1909-1913 ... 

Total compar- 
able with 
1923 

! ^ 






49,461 










24,496 

1 


26,776 




1 


AFRICA. 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Egypt 

Total oompar- 
able with 
190»-1913... 

Total compar- 
able with 
10 ^ 

3,395 

1.228 

f398 

2,341 

2,726 

927 

340 

2,472 
2, 521 
1,228 
304 

2,548 

2,868 

603 

375 

2,866 

2,826 

1,206 

400 

13.5 

6.4 

>29.9 

14.3 
4.5 
2.8 

26.3 

15. 1 
17.6 
9.4 
26.0 

! 10.7 

6.9 

1 3. 5 

30. 1 

11.4 

16.5 
9.5 

30.0 

5,m 

3,992 

. 

6,333 

4, 143 

6,615 

3,846 

6,394 

4,432 

7,298 













— 

“ 



ssMtras 


* Thi*c©*year averaM. • One year only. • Old boandaries. * Former Kin^om of Serbia. 
^ Indndes Beeeambia. 

• Preliminary estimaie of former Russian territory within 1923 boundaries. 

’ Two-year average. 
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TOO Yearbook #/ tho Dtpartmewt of AprienUvre, 1925, 

Tablb Ids. — Bixrley: Arta and yield per acre in undermentianed evunbriee^ 

Continued. 

NORTHERK HEMISPHERE— Continued. 


Country 

Area. 

Yield per acre. 

Aver- 

age, 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

llmi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

ABU. 

Cyprus 

i,m 

acres. 

urn 

acres, 
110 
7.419 i 

um 

acres, 

130 

6,203 

1,000 

acres, 

118 

7,366 

454 

2,748 

1,000 

acres. 

1 

1&6 

2a2 

Bush, 

14.7 

ia9 

Bush. 

16.7 

19.8 
9.8 

31.7 

Bush, 

India | 

Russia 

’7, 842 
2,912 

3,042 
X, 662 

6 

» 1 


Tlhl 

12.6 1 

29.4 

20.7 

12.6 

'8.0 


Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

2,967 

2,1.50 

5 

1 

2.929 

1,979 

4 

2 

2,515 

2&4 

18.4 

11.2 

12.0 

28.1 

16.7 

9.2 

13.0 

32.4 

Formosa 





Kwantung ' 





Total compar- 
able with 
1909-1913 





15,464 

3,042 

sa ^6 










Total coinpar- 
able with 
1923 

2,987 

2,929 

2,748 

•2,515 






Total North- 
ern Hemi- 
sphere, com- 
parable with 
1909-1913 






Total North- 
ern fiemis- 
spherc, com- 
parable with 
1933 

43,968 

1 


47,278 


1 















SOUTHERN ^lEMISPHEKE. 


Country, 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 

1920-21 

1021-22 

1932-23 


Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-94 

Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Union of South 
Africa 

Ill 

•7 

230 

> 199 
154 

35 

143 

5 

617 

97 

33.5 

47 

128 

3 

620 

87 

298 

33 

147 

3 

600 

136 

10 

637 

36.8 
» 11. 1 
» 17.6 

*11.7 
19.6 
36. 1 

3.5.2 
. 16.4 

6.0 

las 

22.3 

35.2 

35.6 
14.0 
0.6 

14.7 

21.3 

36.4 

36.6 

9.3 

12.8 

114 

Australia 





New Zealand 

Total compar- 
able with 
1909-191.3 

i? 



36.6 


646 

348 

81,222 

1,244 

765 

1,169 

751 

1 








Total com par- 
able with 
1923 

750 

783 

1 






World total , 
comparable 
with 1909- 1 
1913 






World total 
comparable 
with 1923 

........ 

44, 733 

_ « 


i 

4S.M1 


J 














Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International lastitate of Agii* 
culture unless otherwise stated. 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested durioK the calendar years tOCO-lffiS in the Narttiem Hemi- 
sphere, and during the crop seasons 1009-10 tlirough 1913-14 ia the Southern Hemisphere, fer aaoii indi- 
vidual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the svooeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

^ Three 3 rear average. 

* 0«M year eoij. 


’ Two-year average. 
* PPur-year average. 








4hmim Pthvr Hum JSdmnI 

PiWMetMWM viirfer w torti' o mi .omrinUt^ 
xearKBRiif HSJiuseasRs. 


m. 


Country. 

Average) 

190i-49L3.| 

19L7 


1 1019 1 

1900 

tool 

1922 

1923, pre- 
Rininary. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

CanadH 

United StoEtee.^ 

Mexico 

Tottil eompar- 
a b lie w 1 1 h 
1900^1013 

1,000 . 

46,215 

1181812 

7,021 

1,000 

bmktk, 

66,m 

R1L759 

1,000 

ftitrtiliT 

77.267 

656,225 

1,000 

bUih4k. 

56..360 

347,606 

1,000 

huahik, 

63,311 

160,332 

1,000 

btuOiak. 

80,709 

154,946 

1,000 

buahek. 

71,865 

182,068 

3,887 

/.OOil 

bushek. 

\ 80,357 

198. 185 







287,106 

230,067 


1 

■ 



257,830 

283.^ 


Total compar- 
a b ] e with 
1933 

KURUPK. 

United Kingdom: 
England and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway... 

Sweden 

Denmark 

266,817 

333,512 

203,997 

252.643 

214,65.5 

278,542 

56.d58 
7. 173 
7, .510 
2.807 
15. 035 
*24,980 
3, 270 
4,342 
82 

* 48, 183 
74,889 

1 46,125 

6, 875 
7,873 
4.021 
11,360 
* 17.881 

5(t667 
5, 642 
8,350 
5,622 
11,552 
, *21,465 
2,615 

45,617 
6,367. 
8, 125 
5. 274 
12,718 
* 24, 523 
2,360 
3. 449 
102 
*26, 285 
81,806 
1,422 
*8,327 
631 
*87. 741 
3,822 

62,792 
8. 108 
7. .527 
5, 382 
11,175 
24,707 
2,660 
4, 350 
104 
38,382 
90,462 
1,797 
* 5, 870 
621 
82,344 
4,424 
37,238 
22, .58.5 
13, 199 
6. 205 
9, 461 
67, 60.5 
38,567 
5.418 
3, a57 
4,081 
3.302 

44,242 
6, 158 
6, 952 
4, 279 
12.236 
27,648 
3,302 
5, U7 
74 

38,318 
89, 320 
1,600 
* 11, 119 
553 
89,056 
5. 481 
47,471 
21,408 
13, 373 
6, 430 
8. 489 
44. 2.54 
56,204 
6,6^.' 
6,496 
4,690 
5,315 

42,233 
(k 183 
7,370 
4,483 
13,830 
30,433 
3.143 
3.438 
177 
40,908 
77,533 
3.141 
8,253 
491 
73, 013 
5. 599 
46.862 
22. 169 
h.0n9 

♦I.T17 

1 0,208 

i'siV) 

11,713 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

2. 158 

2.922 

i. 3 * 2:1 

1.9i 
46. m 
111,861 

LuKcmburg 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

132 
* 39. 377 
77. 957 
1,481 
* 7 , 422 
693 
<^89,886 
3.291 

1 142 

: *20.237 
90,496 
1.490 

I * 9, 686 
954 

1 & 93. .504 

I 4,233 

Italy.. 

Switzerland 

Germany (summer).. 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

* 10, !04 
4A1 
* 1.5.3, 529 
*70,083 

io, 477 
521 
99 162 
7, .501 
.55, 17ti 
24.619 
14. m 
7.101 
12, 261 
08,951 
81,938 
7.918 
0.966 
4,831 
3, 791 

Ilniigary 

* 72, 250 

4. m 
« 3, 092 

* 11,914 

* 58, 445 
(3.5, m) 

(7, 3,30) 
w (7, ,5220 
»o (6,83^ 
4, 947 

>0 (.383,446) 

i 


Yugoslavia 

Greece 




5, 796 
10,073 

7,258 
6, 803 
4,993 

5,4:i4 

9,270 

31,640 

Bulgaria 

Romania...... 

11, (Ml 
93,780 
59.659 
10,72.5 
6, 770 
6,«70 
4, 5.57 

! 111,610 

Pohind 


Lithuania..... 


6. 200 

Latvia 

Rsthunia 

i ^ 


4, ' 473 " 
4, 677 

Finland 

Russia, Including Uk- 
raine and Northern 
Caucasia. 

4,504 

4,588 








Total compar- 
a b 1 0 with 
1969-1913 .. - 
Total com par- | 
able with 
1923 

1,075,340 

0.59, 402 




.517. 382 

i 530, 090 


635, 167 

AFRICA. 






j 

! 27, 230 - 


Mnrecco 


31,640 

35,217 

.26.394 

33.497 

87.264 


321736 

Algeria 


aa.46i, 

M.422 

26,.a73 

ia.378 

1 44.092 1 19,80.5 


Shmie 

7,800 

7,608 

.13,000 

5, .61 1 

2,618 

11. 482 

1,837 

11. 482 

Egypt.. 

11,906 

13,598 

9,871 

10,087 

8. 956 

.10,235 

11,306 

ILMi 

Total compar- 






1 

1 



ablo with 






1 



1909-1913 

65,706 

52,867 

81,383 

43,671 

23, 952 

, 65,809 

82,040 

81, 998 

Total compnr- 






1 



able with 









1923 


84, 510 

116,600 

70, 06.5 

57, 449 

1 103,073 

60, 178 

102,734 


» Commercial estimate. 

• Old boundaries'. 

’Inclmles production in Alsace-Lorraine. „ 

^Includes 758,000 bustels produced in Veneela Tridentina and Venesls Giulia. 

• Eicludes i^-oduction in Alsace-Lorraine. 

• Three-year average. 

V Kornier Kingdom of Serbia. 

• One year oniy. 

^lodudes BessaraMa. " . , 

Preliminary estimate of former Russian territory within 1W3 boundaries . 
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Table 139. — Barley: Production in undermentioned countries — Continued. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE— Continued. 


Country. 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023, pre- 
liminary. 

ASIA. 

Cyprus 

1,000 
bushels, 
2,183 
« 43, 307 
30,795 

89,531 
34, 456 
63 

8 

J,000 

bushels. 

2. 597 
155, 680 

1,000 

bushels. 

3.402 

155,587 

1,000 

bushels. 

2,301 

129,827 

1,000 

bushels. 

2,031 
149, 667 

1,000 

bushels. 

1, 915 
117, 087 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,976 

145,973 

4,459 

87, 139 
32,889 

1,000 

bushels. 

India 


Russia (Asiatic) 


Japanese Empire: | 
Japan 

88,896 
37, 475 
50 

5 

87, 769 
41,696 
56 
16 

80, 356 
39,067 
62 
14 

84,000 
39, 494 
66 
12 

82,323 

33,054 

37 

26 

81,371 

30,721 

Chosen 

Formosa - 

Kwangtung 



Total compar- 
ablo with 
1909-1913 



206, 342 








Total comparable 1 
with 1923.... 
Total Northern 
Hemisphere, 
r*omi)arable with 

1909-1913 

Total Northern 
Hemisphere, 
comimrable with 
1923 





U— — — 




123,986 

1, 584, 496 

126, 371 

129,405 

128,423 

124, 403 

115,377 

120,028 

112,092 




961,877 

963, 195 


1,128,535 








SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 


Chile 

UruKuay 

Argentina 

Union of South 

Africa 

Australia 

Now Zealand 

Total comparable 
with 

Total conifMirablo 

with 1923 

World total, com- 
parable with 

190^1913 

World total, com- 
parable with 1923- 


Average, 
1909- 1913. 

1017-18 

1918-19 

1919 20 

3,691 
76 
2, 556 

720 

4,467 

850 

1920 21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

4,090 

»*78 

”4,395 

® 1,274 
3, 021 
1,264 

3, 304 
108 

3,664 

72 

5, 035 
82 
3, 682 

1,046 
7, 454 
1,653 

4, 556 
42 
5,982 

1,282 

6,330 

1,200 

5,380 
28 
7, 656 

0,186 

2,025 
4, 163 
592 

1,029 
4, 962 
741 



6^ 


14, 122 



12, 359 

18,952 

19,401 



4,395 



2,655 

3,682 

5,982 

7,656 

0,186 

1,598, 618 






955, 559 

1 969, 177 


1, 137, 721 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oflldal sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. Parentheses denote interpolate<l figures. 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909*1913 in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each individ- 
ual year is shown the harvast in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding harvest 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

« Three-year average, 
a Ono year only . 
u Two-year average. 

» Four-year averam. 

Excludes native locations which produced 38,550 bushels in 1917-18 and 29,057 in 1920-21 
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Tabls 140 . — Barley: World production, 


Year. 

Production 
In countries 
reporting 
all years, 
1894-1923. 

Production 
as reported. 

Estimated 
^orld totals 
(prelimi- 
nary). 

Three selected countries. 

Russian 

Empire.i 

Germany. 1 

Japan. 


1,000 hudh. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 

1,000 bush. 1 

1,000 bush. 

im 

607, 282 

1,031,839 

1,209,725 

277, 464 

130,858 

81, 133 

180fi 

016, 067 

070,584 

1, 125, 471 

226; 134 

128,325 

79 ; 646 

1806 

664,927 

061,353 

1, 127. 085 

253,630 

126,254 

70, 545 

1807 

651,097 

900,167 

1,045,802 

238,051 

117, 783 

72, 662 

1808 

636,270 

1,090,672 

1,327,512 

306,922 

129,930 

83,338 

1800 

628, 739 

073, 216 

1,143,901 

226,000 

137,047 

77.309 

1900 

620,630 

084, 210 

j 1,168; 630 

236,981 

137,888 

82,420 

1901 

079, 376 

1,046, 72.3 

1,222,624 

239,917 

152, 535 

83 ; 3.52 

1902 

702, 7G1 

1, 182. 478 

1, 365, 344 

338,251 

142, 391 

74, 078 

1903 

666,922 

1, 195, 298 

1, 356, 104 

357, 471 

1.52, 652 

69,737 

1904 

657. 150 

1,140,319 

1,313, 769 

346, 255 

i 13.5, 408 

80,794 

1906 

061,638 

1, 158, 453 

1,313,903 

346. 966 

134, 203 

77, 473 

1906 

758, 275 

1, 262. 809 

1, 4.56, 706 

330, 962 

14‘2, 900 

83,967 

1907 

725. 374 

1, 261. 256 

1,438,416 

377,031 

100, 649 

90,480 

1908 

709, 335 

1,293,613 

[ 1,434,561 

402,258 

140,538 

; 87, 138 

1900 

778,074 1 

1,522,309 

1,648.597 

501,869 

too, 551 

87, 18.5 

1910 

707, 237 

1,396, 972 

1,518,917 

487,919 j 

133, 330 

81.953 

1911 ! 

728,017 1 

1, 440, . 5:45 

1,541,98:1 

436, .5f\9 ' 

14.5, 133 ' 

86, 480 

1912 

772, 145 

1, 57.5, 130 

1,619, 575 

496. 352 

i:>9. 924 

90, 559 

1913 

783, C90 

1,726,095 

1, 778, 842 

000, 232 

168, 709 

101,477 

1914 

718,089 

1,. 514, 983 

1, .5.57, 23:1 

M32,615 

144. 125 

85, 774 

1915 

691,862 

l,5(a,.397 

1,585, 154 

1 420, 161 

114,077 

94, 9.59 

1916 

660, 754 

1, 048, 089 

1,514,614 


128. 4.^)0 

89,335 

1917 

612, 658 

982, 142 

1, 434. 642 


> 89, 886 

88,896 

1918 

694, 950 

1,128,067 

1, 488, 507 


>93,504 

87, 769 

1919 

536,432 

9‘27,303 

1,136,30.3 


> 87, 741 

89, 350 

1920 

680,268 

1, 156, 526 

1, 244, 526 


» 82, 314 

84,909 

1921 

574,819 

1,136,761 

1, 224, 261 


» 89, 056 

82, 323 

1922 

.555, 961 

1,305,414 

1,327, 674 


« 73 0»3 

87, 139 

1923 

657, 950 

1, 137, 721 

1, 460, 721 


1 > 99, 162 

81,371 





Division of Statistical and Historical Uescarch. For each year is shown (ho production during the 
calendar year in the Northern Uemisphere and the suceeodiug harvest in the Southi i u Hemisphere. 


Hncludes all Russian territory reporting for years named. Further information of the territory included 
is given in notes on Table 121. 

1 Excludes Poiaml. 

:New boundaries. 

Table 141. — Barley: Farm siockSf shipments^ and quality^ United Staten^ 1910- 

1923. 



Old stocks 
on farms 
Aug. l.> 


Crop. 



Stocks on 

Shipp^ 
out of 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 

bushel.’ 

Quality.’ 

Total. 

supplies. 

farms 
Mar. 1 fol- 
lowing.* 

county 

where 

grown.! 


f,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

Pounds. 

Per cent. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,000 

bushels. 

1910-11 

8,075 

173,832 

46.9 

88 . 1 

181,907 

33, 498 

80,955 

1911-12 

6,763 

160,240 

46.0 

84.9 

166,003 

24, 754 
62,301 

01,620 

191^13 

2,591 

223,824 

46.8 

86.2 

226,415 

120,143 

1913-14 

11,252 

178, 180 

46.5 

86.4 

189,441 

202,662 

44, 126 

86,262 

1914-15 

7,609 

104,953 

46.2 

87.5 

42,889 

87, 834 

1915-16 

6,336 

228,851 

47.4 

90.5 

235, 187 

58,301 

08,065 

1916-17 

10, 982 

182,300 

45.2 

84.4 

193,291 

33, 244 

79,257 

1917-18 

3,775 

4,510 

211,750 

256,225 

46.6 

90.9 

215,534 

280,735 

44, 419 

H4,a56 

1910-19 

46.9 

89.8 

81,746 

99,987 

1910-20 

11,897 

147,608 

45.2 

84.8 

159,505 

33,820 

60,471 

1920-21 

4,122 

180,332 

46.0 

88.2 

193,454 

65,229 

38,663 

1921-22 

13,487 

154,046 

414 

82.5 

168,433 

42,294 

65,738 

1922-23 

1,AV1 

182,068 

46.2 

88.5 

180,565 

42,469 

66,660 

1923-24>..-., 

6,805 

108, 185 

45.3 

86.6 

204,990 

44,844 

68,680 


DivisioD of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
iBased on percentage of entire crop as reporter! by crop reporters. 
*Average weight per measured bushel as reported by crop reporters. 
^Pereent of a “high medium gradc“ as reported by crop reporters. 

4 PreUmlnary. 
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Table 143 . — Barley: Receiple at markets namedt 1909-1922. 


Year beginning Aug. 1. 

Miape- 

apelis 

Duluth. 

Clilcago. 

Milwaukee. 

Dmaha. 

Fart 
WlUiaiB 
and Port 
Arthur.^ 


i,009 


1,000 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 


hunkelt. 

buskeli. 

biishek. 

biiskelt. 

buikelt. 


190»-10 

22,828 

12,177 

26, G58 

15, 143 


3,301 

If 10-11 

1,518 ‘ 

7,157 

20! 740 

12,915 


1,'M7 

1011-12 

19, 134 

6>t9 


12; 797 


si 483 

ma-13 

35,082 

14,504: 


19^824 


9,859 

m8-44 

29i796 

10,895 


171499 


19;467 




Average, 1909-1913 

2fl,792 

10, 1.50 

24,922 

,15,0;i6 



1M4-15 

29, 465 

11. m 

26,073 

7.096 


2,884 

mn-w 

45; 143 


32,085' 



19i3S6 

l»fl-17 : 

20,301 


28,075 

Ik 619 

1,236 

7,686 

Mtt7-lS 

35,423 


21,473 

14,675 

2,089 

7,470 

1918-19 

43; 172 

8,427 

26,871 

18, 4.58 

3; 991 

7^741 

1919-20 

13, 194 

2,322 

I.! 094 


831 

8*194 

IWO^l - 

17, 774 

4,043 


9,813 

L325 

1^326 

Avetfge, 191^1920 

30,967 

6,292 

22,495 

14,246 

*1,894 

8,094 

1921-22.-..: 

11,94.5 

5,164 

7,597 

9,341 

i,0FS 

11,597 

1922-23 

14, 259 

3,835 

10,073 

9^446 

BOl 

15,756 

1922-23. 







August - 

1,203 

601 

1,175 

812 

63 


September 

1,397 

1,164 

1,260 

890 

63 

2,483 


1,581 

722 

1,017 

1,123 

B$ 

4,098 


l,42i 

439 

949 

1,389 

138 

2; 093 

Deaexfber 

1,724 

42 

1,089 

* 094 

09 

1,443 

January 

1,702 

80 

998 

869; 

104 

1, 150 

February - 

846 

129 

686 

m\ 

43 

337 

March 

1, 190 

84 

987 

781 

77 


April- 

832 

255 

651 

488 

108 

754 

May 

625 

69 

602 

508 

13 

946 

June 

884 

191 

869 

528, 

34 

589 

imy -I 

848 

112 

401 

511 

27 

«05 

Aufuat - 






(ttf 





HHIBMl 


DWislon oC Sifitiatical oivl Uistorlool Besearch. Compiled Crom MHaneapolis Daily Market Beowd^ 
Chicago DuUy Trade Bulletin, Chain Dealer:) Journal, aud Canadian Statistics. 

* Crop year begins in Septemiber. 

* Five-year average. 
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Table 144. — Barhp: N 0 I importt and »tl tzporfo «/ principal cwntrica, 1907- 

toss. 


Imports. 


Toiroiidiiic 


• Qtt- Rtt- Cun- United 

giunt- m»ny. leads. 5^ mauls. ade. SUtes.' *'««<»• 


Uaited 

King- 

dom. 

Ru- 

mania. 
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Table 146. — Barley: International trade, 1910-1923. 


Country. 


Year ending July 31. 


Average 1010-1014. 


Imports. Exports. 


1020-21 

Imports. I Exports. 


1021-22 


Imports. Exports. 


1922-23^ prelim Inary. 


Imports. Exports. 


rBlMaFM. EltFOBTINa 
COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

Argentina • 

Australia * 

British India 

Bulgaria 

("Canada 

Chile > 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Latvia 

Poland 

Rumania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Tunis 

United States 

Yugoslavia 


1,000 

huiheU. 

213 

3 

150 

623 


1,000 
bunhtls. 
5, 482 
7(»4 
51 

10,640 
1,876 
5, 522 
1,062 


220 


11,836 


763 

124 

28 

328 


7 16,804 
173, 240 
102 
3, 055 
8,204 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTINQ 
COUNTRIES. 


Austria... 
Belgium.. 
Brazil «... 
Denmark. 


IfnTna 

France...! 

Germany 1 

Greece 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Switzerland.. 

Union of South 

Africn * 

United Kingdom 

Total countries 
reported 


716 
8 18. 401 
1 

3,024 

732 


8,123 
8 3, 180 


2,000 

• 42 


6, 846 
140, 200 


784 

134 


810 

15 

38,030 

4,550 

»24 

m 

1,140 

4 

48, 506 


20 


26,075 


»6 

113 

1 


1,000 
bwthela. 
6, 567 
26 

(*) 

(*) 

1 

3 

5 


317 

204 


1,028 

6,607 

5 

672 

1,057 

42 

833 

8,062 

1,186 

1,073 

12 

4,728 

847 


2,260 

008 


152 

32,368 


274,112 


281,013 


70, 770 


1,000 
buaheU. 
856 
2, 354 
3, 343 
524 
411 
10,405 
1,358 
16 
44 


1,000 

buahela. 

090 


(0 


28,010 


3 

3 

52 

8 

I 

271 

1 


1,000 
bushels. 
5,965 
2,230 
2,016 
184 
810 
12,864 
2, 826 
1,041 
188 
10 
258 
15,424 


1,000 
bushels. 
U, 014 


18 


C) (0 


19 
1 12 
17 
119 


16 
483 
21, 552 
963 


26 

1,154 


753 

192 


2, 257 
10 27 

4 


1,452 

11,35.5 

0 

1,655 
33 
22 
4,389 
12,037 
379 
1,003 
20 
6, 692 
1,500 


75 
6, .524 
22, 812 
440 


6 

957 


M,C 


>28 


3,179 

>11,335 


2,906 

503 

1 

271 

101 


44 


431 


(*) 


>6,008 
>606 
>67 
> 1,431 
> 13, 128 
>627 
>528 
MO 
>9,067 
>1,363 


605 

1 


(♦) 


5,838 

2,220 

0 ) 

33, 1 1 1 


(0 

(*) 


52 


•2,746 

(«) 

>.38, 871 


78,531 


83, 519 


80,028 


94, 236 


1,000 

bushels. 

533 

1,024 

2,319 

1,579 


>12,474 


5,681 

15 

•275 

>833 

40,106 


•782 

1,008 

>18,193 


>81 

>63 


>1.190 

<179 


>735 
• 129 


•47 


0 ) 0 ) 


87,736 


Division of vStallstical and Historical Research. Compiled from International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Statistics, 1922, except figures with footuotes (2) and (3) which are cuuipilod from offlciul sources. 

> Ten months ending May 31. 

> Calendar years, 1900-1922. 

> Years ending June 30. 

> IjGSS than 500 bushels. 

• Three year average, 1910-1912. 

• Eleven months. 

> Three-year average, 1912-1914. 

• The month of July 1014 is not included in average. 

® Two-year average, 1013-1014. 

>® Eight months; Aug.-Dee., 1020 and May-July, 1921, 
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Table 147.— Borfey; Farm priea per hwhel, DeoenOitr 1, calendar yeart, 1908- 
19SS, and value per acre, 192S, 


State. 

1908 

1609 

1910 

1911 

1912 

eo 

S 1 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Value 

per 

acre, 

1923.1 

Me 

Ct». 

ors. 

08. 

Ci8. 

Ct8. 

Cts. 

Cti. 

08. 

Os. 

Os. 

0.: 

Cf8. 

Cis. 

Os. 

Os. 

Cfs. 

86 


Cfs. 

DoUSe 

81 

77 

76 

00 

77 

80 

80 

81 

75 

104 

130 

149 

170 

1.38 

121 

100 

100 

30.00 

N. H 

80 

80 

77 

86 

84 

80 

81 

82 

79 

od 

175 

160 

188 

146 

130 

no 

98 

85 

22.52 

Vt 

70 

77 

68 

82 

80 

80 

77 

75 

75 

100 

140 

153 

150 

120 

116 

80 

97 

95 

27.55 

N. Y 

70 

69 

70 

97 

68 

69 

75 

71 

75 

101 

130 

126 

136 

99 

105 

62 

74 

75 

2a 10 

Pa 

63 

67 

63 

65 

68 

71 

67 

70 

75 

75 

140 

120 

128 

90 

100 

02 

05 

72 

iai3 

Md 

65 

64 

61 

60 

68 

64 

63 

66 

70 

73 

130 

120 

123 

no 

99 

67 

75 

80 

2a 40 

Va 

60 

7l| 67 

70 

75 

70 

71 

80 

75 

85 

139 

160 

130 

100 

no 

72 

80 

80 

21.60 

Ohio 

64 

61 

60 

84 

55I 

58 

64 

59 

54 

80 

118 

93 

125 

82 

87 

89 

51 

65 

03 

17.01 

Ind 

65 

63 

56 

75 

60 

50 

61 

67 

65 

75 

lai 

104 

118 

87 

48 

58 

65 

14.95 

111 

65 

52 

56 

92 

53 

67 

62 

61 

67 

103 

121 

00 

121 

82 

91 

46 

58 

58 

ia82 

Mich 

62 

01 

58 

86 

65 

60 

06 

65 

62 

91 

119 

too 

118 

87 


57 

66 

64 

laso 

Wis 


56 

64 

09 

55 

60 

67 

62 

56 

105 

124 

92 

121 

84 

92 

51 

57 

61 

17.38 

Minn 

49 

47 

60 

96 

41 

48 

58 

53 

49 

87 

111 

80 

116 

62 

80 

34 

47 

44 

11.00 

Iowa 

51 

46 

56 

03 

52 

55 

60 

65 

49 

91 

117 

85 

112 

t]3 

82 

42 

49 

52 

14.77 

Mo 

63 

68 

60 

75 

66 

60 

66 

65 

63 

93 

94 

115 

130 

98 

91 

65 

T2 

78! 21.06 

N. Dak 

4(i 

43 

55 

h.’S 

35 

40 

52 

45 

44 

80 

IW) 

73 

108 

m 

72 

29 

39 

38 

a65 

8. Dak 

47 

45 

57 

88 

42 

46 

66 

50, 

1 46 

83 

no 

1 78 

115 

52 

76 

29 

42 

40 

9.00 

Nftbr 

46 

43 

45 

60 

42 

49 

48 

47 

1 42 

75 

98 

85 

100 

50 

71 

28 

47 

44 

12.32 

Kniis 

54 

Si 

45 

60 

40 

55 

51 

47 

42 

77 

115 

95 

100 

4.5 

74 

29 

45 

49 

iq.88 

Ky 

72 

76 

65 

7U 

75 

78 

75 

77 

i7 

90 

115 

140 

157 

116 

no 

1 

61 

85 

84 

22.68 

Tenn 

73 

79 

80 

90 

80 

70 

80 

82 

75 

100 

144 

1.52 

180 

no 

120 

KSl 

80 

100 

23.00 

Tex 

78 

100 

90 

93 

78 

i 81 

88 

70 

68 

80 

137 

130 

:)2 

75 

96| 

45 

65 

68 

ia32 

Ok la 

58 

65 

.54 

61 

50 

, 80 

62 

53 

50 

100 

148 

124 

122 

72 

00 

45 

55 

70 

1.5.40 

Mont 

61 

63 

62 

68 

53 

48 

59 

53 

48 

76 

103 

100 

140 

65 

1 

COj 

60 

48 

12.24 

Wyo 

65 

74 

67 

75 

62 

61 

68 

64 

55 

87 

130 

130 

175 

no 

107 

65 

60 

65 

20.1.5 

t'olo 

65 

66 

60 

69 

50 

66 

60 

65 

48 

82 

104 

113 

1201 

75 

85 

37 

59 

54 

15.66 

N. Mex 

1 79 

100 

80 

70 

71 

72 

79 

75 

70 

100 

139 

no 

no 

75| 

97 

61 

95 

80 

l.\20 

Aria 

85 

88 

90 

87 

87 

73 

85 

60 

56 

lOH 

150 

130 

140 

140 

112 

80 

85 

95 

83.25 

Utah 

54 

60 

60 

66 

59 

55 

61 

50 

52 

76 

120 

140 

141 

100: 

97 

48 

56 

70 

28.42 

Nev 

77 

75 

70 

81 

87 

00 

81 

65 

70 

95 

119 

154 

150 

105 

117 

8(> 

100 

83 

21.08 

Idaho 

53 

59 

50l 

70 

51 

48 

56 

50 

52 

82 

105 

130 

140 

75 


47 

65 

58 

24.94 

Wash 

58 

64 

57 

68 

53 

52 

59 

52 

56 

84 

115 

115 

135 

100 

1 

94 

52 

74 

60 

27. 42 

Orep 

Cam 

59 

66 

62 

65 

55 

55 

61 

61 

62 

80 

115 

136 

1.50 

100 

101 

60 

74 

67 

23. 45 

74 

74 

5.5 

85 

70 

68 

70 

59 

02 

95 

120 

115 

141 

100 

1 O'J 

.56 

63 

70 

21. 14 

U.8 

55.2 

54. 8 

57. 886. 9 

50.5 

53.7 

00.7 

54.3 

51.6 

88.1 

113.7 

91.7 

120.6 

71.3 

I 84.5 

11.9 

.52.5 

54. 0 

13.53 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estniiates. 
* Based on farm price Dec. 1. 


Table 148. — Barley, No. 2: Weighted average price per bushel, Minneapolis, 

1909-192S. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1900-10 

$0.45 

$0.48 

$0.49 

$0.52 

$0.57 

$0.61 

$0.60 

$0.58 

$0.54 

$0..'i4 

$0. 53 

$0.60 

$0.54 

1910-11 

.61 

.63 

.63 

.66 

.70 

.77 

.74 

.81 

.88 

./5 

.77 

.87 

.74 

1911-12 

.85 

.94 

.95 

.98 

.91 

1.05 

1.00 

.05 

1.01 

.99 

.76 

.60 

.92 

1912-13 

.46 

.49 

.50 

.47 

.45 

.49 

.48 

.46 

.46 

.50 

.62 

.48 

.48 

1913>14 

.58 

.61 

.56 

.53 

.60 

.52 

.60 

.48 

.47 

.48 

.47 

.45 

.51 

Av. 1909-1913.-.- 

.59 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.63 

.69 

.66 

.66 

.67 

.65 

.01 

.60 

.64 

1914-15....“. 

.59 

.58 

.55 

~769" 

.57 

.68 

.76 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.66 

.68 

.65 

1916-16 

.59 

.48 

.51 

.56 

.61 

.70 

.66 

.65 

.68 

.70 

.68 

.69 

.63 

1916-17 

.81 

.81 

1.03 

1.11 

1.07 

1.17 

1. 17 

1.21 

1.36 

1.48 

l.:i8 

1.49 

1. 17 

1917-18 

1.31 

1.33 

1.28 

1.27 

1. 49 

1.56 

1.88 

2. 12 

1.82 

1.46 

1.23 

1.18 

1.49 

1918-19 

1.02 

.95 

.91 

.94 

.92 

.90 

.87 

.93 

1.09 

1.13 

1.12 

1.21 


1919-20 

1.33 

1.27 

1.29 

1.33 

1.52 

1.52 

1. 37 

1.51 

1.60 

1. 74 

1.49 

1. 16 

1.43 

1920-21 

1.02 

.99 

.92 

.82 

.74 

.69 

.65 

.67 

.61 

.59 

.67 

.62 

.74 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

.95 

.92 

.93 

.95 i 


1.03 

2.05 

Ml 

1.12 

1.11 

1.02 

1.00 


1921 22- 

.58 

.55 

.60 

.54 

1 .47 

.51 

.56 

.58 

.61 

.02 

.56 

.66 

.56 

1922-23 

.49 

.54 

.57 

.60 

1 .61 

.57 

.60 

.59 

.64 

.61 

.58 

.59 

.58 


.56 

.58 

.60 

.61 

.62 












1 







Divistoo of Statistical and Historical Besearch. Compiled from Minneapolis Market Record. 
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FLAX AND FLAX SBfiD. 


Table 149. — Flaxseedi Acreage, production value, exports, etc,, United States, 

i849-192S. 


Calendar year. 


M 

1 

Average 
farm 
prioeper 
buibel 
Deo. 1. 

Fsmwukm 
Dec. 1. 

Value 

oere.i 

Domettlc 

exports, 

fteeaiyy 

beginBiiig 

Immts, 
flscfd year 
beginning 
Julyl.* 

lALB 

Acres, 

jfusfi.aT 

seibs. 

Bushels. 

m,ooo 

367,000 

1,730,000 

Cents, 

DoOsfs. 

■ 

Bushels. 

2,501 

8715 

35 

Bushels. 

087,360 
*8009,089 
*8000,090 
1,468106 
8301, 175 

07,370 

120,080 

213,270 

298184 

58240 

00,358 

87,410 

503,008 

im 






im 






ms 



7.171,000 

10, m, 000 

i9,m,ooo 

20.285.000 
27,3»1,000 

23.401.000 

28.478.000 

25.576.000 
25,851,600 
25, 80S, 000 




tS89 

1.319.000 

i, 11 1,000 

3.740.000 

3. 233.000 

2.204.000 

2.535.000 

2.506.000 

2.304.000 

2.670.000 

7.8 

9.3 

7.8 

8.4 
10.8 
11.2 

10.2 

0.0 

0.6 




14,078 

%B30,0O1 
4,128 130 
758370 
1,338 
5,088,610 

8338310 

4,277,313 

888389 

1SS9 




1»92 

im 

1«H 

1W6 



mr 

ms. i 

10flL2 

81.7 

90.3 

84.4 

10L3 
05.6 
11&4 ^ 

30.815.000 

22.202.000 

23.229.000 

24. 049. 000 

25.890.000 

24. 713. 000 

30.577.000 

8.24 

6.00 

10.26 

0.^ 

10.33 

863 

11.41 

i 

IftlO 1 

ifiji 

1W2 

m3. 

Av. 2000-1913.. 

1014 

1015 

1W« 

1917. 

m«..- 

1010 

1020 

Ar. 1014-1090.. 

1021 

1922 

1003 4 

t, OSS, 000 

2. 407. 000 

2.767.000 

2.851.000 

2.291.000 

0.5 

5.2 

7.0 

0.8 

7.8 

19,000,000 

12.718.000 

10. 370. 000 
2^073,000 

17.883.000 

162. 8 1 
28L7 
182.1 ' 
114 7 
lift 9 ' 

30. 098. 000 

20.472.000 

85.272.000 

32.202.000 

21.360.000 

14 45 
11.05 
12.79 
11.29 
0.34 

65,103 

976 

8323 

18804 

305,540 

8008406 

18490,227 

6,841,806 

5,204,296 

8633,235 

2, 40a 000 

7.0 1 10,543,000 

161. 0 

20,688,000 

11.02 

78S80 

7,258,212 

i 1,64A0(W 

1.887.000 

1.474.000 
1, 984, 000 

Loiaooo 

1.503.000 

1.757.000 

8.4 

10.1 

0.7 

4.6 

7.0 
4.8 

6.1 

13. 749. 000 

14.030.000 

14.206.000 
0,164,000 

18.369.000 
7,266,000 

10.774.000 

126.0 
174 0 
244 6 
296.6 
34a 1 
438.3 
176. 7 

17, .118, 000 

24. 410. 000 
35, .541, 000 

27. 182. 000 
45, 47a 000 

31.802.000 

10.039.000 

ia.53 
17.60 
24. 11 
18 79 
23. 81 
21.18 
10.84 

8145 
2, OH 
1,017 
21,481 
15,574 
28044 
1,481 

18668313 
18670,231 
18303,068 
13,368 529 
8,426,886 
23,301,084 
18 170, 415 

1, 660, 000 

7.1 

11,105,000 

242.0 

28,ooao0e 

17. 21 

18061 

18156,457 

1,108,000 

1.113.000 

2. 061. 000 

7.2 

9.8 

8.5 

8,029,000 
10, .375, 000 
17,420,000 

145.1 

231.5 

2ia8 

11.648.000 

21.941.000 
3a 733, 000 

1 msi 

1 10.71 
17.82 

2,237 

13, 638 073 
28008036 


Division of Crop uud Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics are census returns. 


* Based on farm price Dec. 1. » Approximate. 

* Cocnpiled from reports «( Bureau of Fnreisii and Domestic rommeroe. ^ Frelimiuary. 


Table 150,^Flaz8€ed: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 

calendar years, Wt 1-1923. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Productioii, fireasaada 
of busbels. 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
price, UKnsBBds of 
aoiian. 

1921 

1022 

10231 

1021 ' 

1022 

19331 

1921 

1032 

10231 

Wtsconsin 

• 

4 

8 

63 

52 

07 

04 

04 

904 

Minnesota 

314 


527 

8033 

3,100 

8270 

8504 

8768 

11,225 

loare 

8 

8 

0 

70 

83 

86 

107 

154 

101 

North Dakota - 

430 

itl 

8004 

8705 

4,845 

8424 

8007 

18368 

17,010 

South Dakota 

216 

102 

284 

1,404 

1,580 

8414 

LOSS 

3,093 

8021 

Nebraska - 

3 

3 

4 

24 

94 

44 

36 

46 

02 

Kansas - 

20 

99 

24 

184 

190 

182 

181 

323 

101 

Montana - 

110 

84 

110 

550 

005 

002 

770 

1,012 

1,741 

Wyoming....^ 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

10 

7 

13 

10 


8100 

f 

LU3 

8051 

' 8020: 

lam 

17,420 

18648 

21,041 

98m 


Division of Crop and Livostook Estimates. 


> Preliminary^ 
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Tabu UL— YiM jper -moft, SlaUa, iOaUmdm y*m*, ifiO$—tOiS. 


State. 

1008 

lOOf^ 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Bn. 

16 5 
10.2 
11.5 
9.T 

&• 

9.6 
OO 
16 0 

1913 

Av. 

1900- 

1913 

1914 

lOlfi 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

.Kv.* 

1914- 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1923 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nortii Dakota 

Swath Dakota 

Miebr«*a 

Kansas 

Montana 

'Wyoming 

Be. 

10.0 

lao 

9.0 
10.7 

11.0 
6.5 

11.5 

Bn. 

14.5 

10.0 

9.8 

9.9 
9.4 
«.8 
7.0 

12.0 

Bu. 

lao 

7.6 

12.2 

9.^ 

9.0 

6.0 
8.2 
7.^ 

Bu. 
19 0 
6.0 
6.0 

ti 

1.0 
T. 7! 

jSI/. 

14.0 
9.9 
9.4 
.7.2 
7,2 
6 0 
60 

9.0 

Ba. 
16 6 
69 
16 2 

i2 
6 0 
9.5| 

Bu. 

13.5 

9.9 

9.5 
69 

7.6 
7.0 
60 
60 

Bu. 
16 5 
16.5 
0.0 
O.U 
11.0 
11.0 
6.7 
16 5 
160 

1 


£«. 
11.0 
16 4 
11.0 
7.6 
0.6 
65 

5.0 

3.0 
0.0 


Bu. 

11.0 

9.5 

12.0 

6S 

160 

60 

69 

69 

62 

Bu. 

9.4 
11.2 

7.5 
6i 
7.9 
61 
5 4 

B11. 

10.5 

9.5 
6 7 
6.5! 
6 5 
66 
6.7 
5.0 
5 7 

Bv. 
16 0 
16 0 
10. 1 
9.3i 
9.^ 

«.<i 
6 0 
7.2 
7.0 

Btt. 
VI 1 
166 
0.5 
7.7 
65 
11.6 
7.6 
8.2 
10 0 

Dthted States 







**** 



0.0 

9.5 

5.^ 

H 

9.6 


"Ti 

I 

64 

161 

6 7 


7.0j 4.8 

61 


3 

3 

8.5 


Division of Ocop mnd Livestock Kstlmatoi. 


Table 152. — Flaxseed: Condition of eropt Ist 9 / monthy and yield per acrey 
United Siaiee, 190S~1^€S, 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.i 

Yield 

]M‘r 

acre. 

('alendnr 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

! Y ield 
Oct.* 1 tHsr 

1 aum. 


P.cf. 

J\ d. 

P. et. 

P. et. 

Jiutth. 


P. cl. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

JNs*. 

ism 

862 

80. 3 

80. 5 

74.0 

8.4 

1914. 

00.5 

82. 1 

72.9 

77.4 

64 

1904 

86.6 

76 9 

85. 8 

87.0 

10.3 

1916 

86 5 

91. 2 

87.0 

84.6 

>6 1 

1906 

^.7 

967 

94.2 

91.5 

11.2 

1916 

90.3 

84.0 

84. 8 . 

862 

0.7 

1996 

93.2 

92.2 

80. 0 

87. 4 

10.2 

1917 

84.0 

60.6 

50.2 

51.3 

4.6 

1907 

91.2 

01.9 

85.4 

76 0 

9.0 

1918 

79.8 

70.6 

72.0 

76 8 

7 0 

1908 

92.5 1 

86 1 

82. 5 

81.2 

9.6 

1919 

78.5 

60.7 

60.5 

«2.6 

4.6 







407A 

89.1 

80. 1 

63.8 

02.8 

0 1 

tOflQ 

95 1 

00 7 

88 0 

PA 0 

a ft 


ImlVI. •••••••• • 

1910 

101 1 

65 ! 0 

V4. 1 

5L7 

71 a 

46 3 

Att 1 

47.2 

AU A 


Av. 1914-192C 

85.1 

scan 

08.9 

09.4 

7 2 

tttt 

oU. w 

88. 9 

/ L. V 

87.5 

08. » 
86.3 

Oll« 0 
88.8 


1921 

TTr 

70.0 

62.3 

06.8 

~*7.t 

1919 

82. 0 

77.4 

74. 0 

74.7 


1922 

87.6 

84.7 

82.7 

82.6 

9.3 







1993 

85.0 

82.4 

V9.U 

864 

1 6 5 

! 

i 

Av. 1909-1918 

82.4 j 

76. 1 i 


72.0 

7.9 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
“* Condition at time of harvest. • 


Table 153. — Flaxseed: Perceniage rednoUon from full yield per acroy from tUaled 
causes, as reported hyarop oorreepondents, 19tO-Wiiii2. 


Cal- 

endar 

year. 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture. 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture. 

Floods. 

Frost 

and 

freeec. 

Uail. 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms. 

Total 

cli- 

matic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

insect 

pests. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

De- 

fect- 

ive 

seed. 

Total.* 


P. ct. 

P.cf. 

P.flt 

M 

P.ct. 

p.a. 

P.cf. 

P. ct. 


P.cf. 

P. et. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

mo.. 

49.4 

<») 


bbw 

69 

6.2 

61 

59.3 

1.3 

1.7 

(*) 

0. 1 

661 

mi.. 

16 4 

1.1 



.9 

2.6 

.1 

30.5 

62 

1.7 

(*) 

.2 

3670 

1012.. 

5. 1 

60 

0.2 


68 

1.1 

.8 

10.0 

3.7 

.4 

0.4 

1.4 

06. f 

1913- - 

04.3 

,7 

.1 


L7 

62 

.2 

30.6 

1.6 

.2 


,4 

34. 5 

1914.. 

1L4 

L7 

.2 


L9 

64 

,3 

24.1 

62 

.5 

.2 

.4 

29.1 

1915. . 

2.1 

Hn 

.3 

6 5 

61 

.4 

.2 

161 

66’ 

.1 

rn 


20.0 

IMi.. 

63 

68 

a8 

1.4 

1.7 

66 

.3 

164 

69 

.1 

W ; 

.1 

17.2 

1917- - 

81.3 

.8 


69 

1.2 

69 

(») 

69.3 

1.2 

1.2 

(*) 

. 1 

02. 3 

la&a 

aVXO. . 

162 

.2 

.1 

68 

2.8 

66 

.2 

84.6 


64 

<*l 

.1 

19.8 

1019.. 

360 

.7 

.1 

.0 

60 

61 

(*) 

461 


166 

A 


01.2 

1900.. 

260 

LOi 

.8 

A 

L7i 

4.0] 


01.7 

4.8 

67 



Oi.4 

lOtt.. 

060 



^4. 

to 

A8 

.1 

860 

60 

6 4 


,1 ‘ 

460 

1010. A. 

0l6 

A 

*1 

.8. 

0,4, 

L7, 

Jt 

04.0 1 

60, 

1.9; 

(0 . 

i 

064 


Divbioii of Cn^ and Livestook EitUnates. 

t Includes all other causes. 

I Less than 0.06 per cent. 
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Table 154. — Flax: Area in undermentioned countries, 1909-1923, 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Area. 


Country. 


Average, 

190&-1013. 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923 


NORTH AMERICA. 

Canada 

United States 


Acres. 

1, 035, 000 

2,489,800 


Acres. 


1,428,164 

1, 767, 000 


Acres. 
533,147 

1, 108,000 


Acres. 
565, 479 

1, 113, 000 


Acres. 

629,938 

2,061,000 


EUROPE. 

United Kingdom: 

England and Wales 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary : 

Yugoslavia 

Serbia, (^roatia-Slavunla, and Bosnia- 

Horzegovina 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

Lithuania 

Latvia., 

Esthonia 

Finland 

Russia, including Ukraine and Northern 
Caucasia. 


AFRICA. 

Moro<!ro (French, Western) . 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Egypt 

Kenya 


480 

53.000 
3,841 

33.000 
48,930 

1 61, 540 
«7,349 
« 41, 513 
<*41,266 
* 96, 525 


» 24, 657 


* 21.000 
*720 
* 52,266 
(“) 


* 12, 236 
*^ 3,409,345 


1,366 


22,300 
127, 198 
6,726 
60,179 
125, 344 
86,048 
2,978 
49,914 
139, 458 
7,554 
54, 406 
38,967 
34,886 


1,290 
24, 582 
120,825 
166, 076 
75, 363 
50,048 
15,985 

1, 538,000 


96,147 
988 
8,317 
5, 765 
26,474 


7,800 
39,845 
6,726 
21, 510 
37, 164 
43, 163 
4,097 
52,632 
117, 795 
8,357 
58,409 
10,366 
35,661 


638 
27,225 
175, 095 

126,800 
84, 335 
5a 342 
16,838 

• 1,775,000 


43,663 

741 

9,180 

1,384 

14,584 


9,360 

34,032 

5.600 
23,954 

40,700 
45,429 

4.200 
52,385 

114,580 

9.200 
56,151 

6.600 
34,100 


9,446 


24,300 

45,200 


4,200 

49,400 


55,058 

4,700 


1,700 

26,800 

261.500 

126.500 

93,300 

59,200 

13,600 

1, 862, 000 


31, 700 
700 

3,800 

1,400 


1,300 
3a 500 

255,600 

128,700 

139,500 

59,200 

10,600 


39,500 
800 

7,400 

1. 700 


ASIA. 


India 

Russia, Asiatic. 
Japan 


3,818.080 
‘ 376, 000 
12, 139 


3, 103, 000 2, 209, 000 

213,000 

103, 201 76, 428 


3,011,000 

298,000 

39,100 


3,358,000 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Area. 


Country. 


Chile 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Australia 

New Zealand 

World total comparable with 1909- 

1913 

World total comparable with 1923.. 


Averngc, 

1909-1913 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

Acres. 

3.149 
12a 528 
4,004,058 
» 1,056 
♦2,666 

Acres. 

897 
7a 867 
4, 769, 030 
1,072 
9,662 

Acres. 

600 
6a935 
3, 891, 825 
954 
5,881 

Acres. 

800 
84,500 
4, 194, 028 

Aera, 

102,506 

5,254,695 

10,600 


15,777,409 

14, 183, 006 
12,025,535 




a 591, 116 

9,771,557 j 

12,273,288 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Oflleial and International Institute of Agriculture, unless otherwise stated. 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1913 in the Northern Heinto- 
phere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through 1913-14 in the Southern Hemisphere. For each indL 
vidual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* Pre-war boundaries. * One year. 

•Two years. • Pre-war Poland included In Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

t Three-year average. * From an unofficial source. 
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SODTIlEim IIEMISPIIERK. 


i^ced. Fiber. 


Country. 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1 

1923-24 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1921-22 

1922 23 I 

1923-24 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Chile 

huahelt. 

35 

buahtU. 

8 

bwhels. 

buahtla. 

pounds. 

43 

pounds. 

2i0 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

976 
31. 117 

519 

36,040 

719 

44,280 

63,225 





Australia 

*9 

10 




49 




New Zealand 


113 

205 




1 

\ 

World total com- 







i 


parable with 





1 


1 


1909-1913 

110, 331 




1. 621, 557 




World total com- 
parable with 







1928 


62,059 

80,260 

112,563 

i 

144,027 

171,763 

197,628 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Ofllcial sources and International Institute of Agri* 
culture unless otherwise stated. ^ ^ ^ . 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1909-1913 in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, and during the crop seasons 1909-10 through lOiS-M in the Southern Hemisphere. For eadi 
individual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the suoceeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

1 Four-year average. * Pre-war Poland included in Russia, Austria, and Germany. 

» Three-year average. * Tw6 years. 

I Pre-war boundturies. 



T earhook AffnmiUm'e, 19S13. 

Tables IK.—^FlasMted: Monthly markttmg8,ltyJamms,iJnUed Stotts, lOt7-40tS, 


Percentage of year's receipts as reportedihy about 3,500 mills and elevators. 


X ear neginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

'Mar. 

Ai»r. 

May. 

June. 

Sea- 

son. 

1017-W J 

1.8 

ao 

■21.^ 

28.1 

17.6 

7.6 

4.7 

HI 

4.8 



2.9 

loao 

191S-19 

1.8 

2.9 

14.8 

21.^ 

16.0 

10.9 

6.2 

4.4 

6.8 



8.4 

100.0 

iOio-ao_ 

3.6 

8.0 

20.6 

22.2 

11. 1 

7.4 

5.0 

6.3 

8. 1 

3.1 

2.6 

7.0- 

mo 

1920-21 

2. 1 

4.7 

23.6 

28.6 

13.0 

6.2 

6.0 

3.3 

8. 1 

2.1 

8.4 

4..9 

100.0 

1921-22 

6.4 

10. 9 

20. 7 

2.5. 7 

12.0- 

6.9 

4.3 

2.8 

3.0 

2.4 

2. 1 

2.8 

100.0 

1922-23 

2.5 

13.4 

27.6 

23.3 

11.4 

6.9 

4. 7 

im 

2.7 

2.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1000 


Division of Crop and Livestock ’Estimates. 


Ta^ble L57. — Flaxaeed: fteceipis at Minneapolis, WIO-IFBS. 


Year 
beginning 
•Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

■ 

Aug. 

Total 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

IfiQO 

bush. 

854 

663 

700 

756 

tm 

bush. 

1..530 

1,212 

1,657 

1,688 

i,000 

bush. 

1,202 

1,570 

1,520 

1,505 

t,m 

bush. 

636 
1,716 
2,245 
1. 131 

1,000 

bush. 

338 

531 

1,4.50 

711 

t,000 
bush. 
300 
459 
1, 146 
478 

1,000 
btish. 
232 
397 
1, 057 
592 

1,000 

bVMh. 

112 

468 

742 

270 

1,000 

bush. 

m 

671 

618 

139 

1,000 

bush. 

122 

440 

614 

166 

1 /m 

bush. 

133 

487 

432 

233 

t/m 

^bush. 

191 

160 

281 

117 

tjOM 

bush. 

5,717 

8,674 

12,362 

7,783 

W14-16 

001 

.1.890 

1,247 

1,016 

699 

443 

384 

142 

77 

146 

230 

115 

.7,Ji» 

1916-16 

347 

1,038 1 

1,506 

1, 113 

319 

309 

810 

486 

440 

363 

441 

199 

7,461 

1916-17 

310 

2,380 

1,694 

1, 045 

644 

442 

441 

384 

263 

605 

326 

02 

8,481 

1917-18.- 

265 

980 

1,112 

614 

633 

663 

627 

28.3 

349 

618 

.208 

94 

.6,108 

1918-19 

536 

915 

857 

788 

558 1 

473 

820 

439 

436 

042 

642 

106 

7,611 

1919-20 

753 

670 I 

668 

492 

344 

368 

409 

159 

295 

522 

554 

287 

6, .331 

1920-21:,,.... 

680 

1,444 

861 

699 

298 

269 

864 

434 

678 

672 

338 

289 

6,726 

Av. 1914-1920. 

628 

1,317 

1. 121 

824 

4.57 

421 

5.38 

3;i2 

.348 

637 

392 

183 

6,998 

1921-22 

600 1 

.1, 144 1 

375 1 

354 

308 I 

200 

1 254 

1 196 

~j5o 

220 

157 

1 288 

4,206 

1922-23 

909 ' 

1,121 

680 

677 

494 1 

2:94 

! 316 

456 

393 

458 

382 

884 

6,808 

1923-24 

2, 553 

2,025 

1,360 

m 












1 








1 i 



Division OfStntistioal and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Chamber of Conimeroe 
r8(M)rts and Daily Market Record. 


Table 158. — Flaxseed, including linseed oil: Production, imports, exports, and 
net supply in the United States, 1911-192S, 


Year beginning July 1. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Imports of 
seed. 

Imports of 
' oil.i 

Exports of 
seed (do- 
mestic and 
foreign). 

Exfwrts of 
oil (do- ’ 
mestiennd 
foicign).^ 

Net sup- 
ply. 


BnShsls, 

Bushfh. 

Bushtls. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

1011-12 

19,379000 

6,841,806 

294,902 

26,242 

99,086 

26,381,381 

1912-13 

28, 073, 000 

6,294,296 

60, 476 

17,062 

603,679 

32,miOl 

1013-14 

17,853,000 

8, 683, 286 

76,918 

806^796 

96,776 

36,!181.in7 

1914-16 

13,749,000 

10,666, 216 

814,116 

67,173 

484,967 

24,'9r7.20t 

1016-16 

14, (BO, 000 

14,679,233 


2^631 

286,048 

*28,441,013 

1016^17 

14,296,000 

12,893,988 

44,823 

1,017 

480,022 

.26,252,^672 

1917-18 

9,164,000 

13,366,529 


22^382 

476,216 

!2B.062,312 

191^19 

13,869,000 

8,426,886 

896,926 

16,618 

480^173 

21,-W,030 

1919-20 

7,2.50,000 

23,391,934 


48,980 

486,«)6 


1929-21 

la 774,000 

16,170,416 

798,634 

1,486 

224,614 

27, W, 049 

19«-f2 

8,029,000 

13,682,073 


2. 281 

148,606 

80,907.807 

1922-23. 

10,.376,Q00 

.26,005,986 


*216 

166,696. 

38,.24%514 


^Division of StatiatiOBl «ad .fiiatodMl BMauch. CAotpUed^trAin lapoOs <tf4tae Bainaiuif JMIgnjUd 
Doueatio Cmnswreaaiid Diviflltti or.CronaiidXiw.SUMk Baiimates. 
t BUM-aaaaed €^i«ii]Mt».M.taUoii8.w oil eoMal .1 bualMij of jaad. 

’ Six months beginning July I, not separatdy repivted in 1023. 
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Tasi« 159 . — FUuMtd uied i» the production of oil, United JStatee, iai9-19S3. 


Year. 

July-Bept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

IfiOO 

bushels. 

Jnn.-Mar. 

i,000 

bushels. 

1,041 

6,386 

6,34;t 

6,713 

8,292 

Apr.-iJune 

Year end- 
ing June 30. 

iapt-io _ 

um 

buthels. 

tJDQO 

bushels. 

*4,788 

6,407 

6.332 

3,441 

S,6S9 

um 

bushels. 

10 i»>20 


7.084 

6.341 

7,639 

8,602 

8,970 

«7,326 
25, rm 
23, SOI 
31, 16<1 

]0B^2] - 

1921-22 

1922-23.- 

1923^ 






Diviaion of Cr^ and Ii¥efitock Esiimaiteft. GcmipyM from roports of tbe Bureau of the Censuj. Con- 
varied to bushels of £6 poa&dg. 


Table 160. — Flaxseed: Imp&rls itUo the United Staiee by eo unifies t 1910 — 19!dS, 


Year ending June 30. 

Argen- 

tina. 

ranada. 

British 

India. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 


1 

1909-10 

urn 

bush. 

3.029 

6,081 

1,000 
{ms9. ' 
1,410 
2.281 
3, 511 

1,000 

bush, 

194 

1,000 

bush. 

369 

t.GO0 
bush. 
5.002 
10,499 
0,842 
6.294 
0.653 
10,666 
14. 679 

12.391 
13,367 

8.427 

23.392 
16, 170 
13,6.12 
25,006 

1910-11 

2,334 

893 

1911-12 

1,211 

489 

1,526 

129 

695 

1^3-13 : 

<732 

8,647 

6.630 

8,006 

7,016 

5,601 

1,384 

4 

1913-14 - 

0) 

40 

6 

HK4-16 

3,92K 

11,468 

68 i 

1915-16 

116 

1916-17 

6,009 

123 

247 

1917-18 

7,432 

434 

1913-10 

6,977 

22.242 
13, 146 
10,409 

11 

136 

1919-90 

816 

334 

1930-21 

2,636 


390 

1921-22 

3,013 

12 

198 

1922-23 ' 

22, 331 

2,191 

484 


Division of Statistical and Historical Reaearoh. * Less than AOO bushels. 

Table 161 . — Flaxseed: hdernational trade^ calendar years ^ 1911-19£^. 


Country. 

Average 1911-1913, 

1920 

1921 

1022, prellmlntiry. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

ExiHiiis. 

Imports, 

Exiwrts. 

ImpurU, 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL XXrORTlNO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IfiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

l,fj00 

1,000 

COUNTRIES. 

bvidiels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels 

hlfhels. 

bushels. 

An^ntina 

1 

25, 062 

3 

41,829 


63. 649 


36.463 

BrEish India 

t328 

t 14 ; 409 

280 

7, 830 

'm 

mnnm 

200 

12 ; 404 

Canada 

89 

10^646 

617 

1. 619 


3 . 728 

45 

2,073 

China 


648 

3 

242 


184 


1.331 

Latvia 



*6 

to 

*47 

* 191 

*74 

*499 

Morocco (French)-.-. 


3^ 






*225 

RuDianift - 

19 

120 







Russia 

80 

6^739 



*248 




Tunis 


^ 39 

1 

36 

<0 

79 

(») 

22 

Uruguay... 


994 


784 


*887 



PRINCIPAL IMPORTINa 









COimTRlES. 









Australia 

103 

(») 

562 


712 


>818 

C) 

Austria 



*24 

(»; 

*4 

0) 

* 1 

C) 

1 

< 

1,913 

41 







Belgium 

9 ; 313 

5,965 

1.586 

111 

6.273 

2.510 

2,934 


Ceechosiovakia 




(*) 

*350 



(*) 

Denmark 

1 


1.049 

C) 

1.108 


602 

C) 

FinlAnd 

110 

(*) i 

1)04 


139 


142 

* 1 

France 

6.804 

« 

1.384 

67 

4,280 

12 

6.288 

if 

Dermany 

15,312 

210 

2,089 

18 


**45 

4,061 

2 

Bhtngary.. 





• 1 


• 1 



1.698 


671 

U) 

749 

(•) 

1,217 

2 

Japan 

527 


114 

74 

162 

108 

• 139 

• 14 

Netherlands 

fi.741 


3.826 

179 

10.788 

210 

9.802 

201 

Nnrvray 

445 


332 


408 


058 


Sweden . „ , , ^ , 

911 

7 

1.086 

(») 


1 



TTnltad 'ElngdO^n..,,.. 

15.908 ! 



10.828 


i4.f)9a 


United States 

7.298 1 

101 

2<641 

. 16 

12 ; 826 

(•') 

14,913 

2 

Other countries 

575 

139 

32 


32 

212 

26 

209 

Total.. 

60.171 

67.533 

54,121 

63,408 

63.705 

60,571 

56,272 

54.067 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted, 
t Two-year average. ’ Less than 600 bushels. * One year only. 

* loterMtlonal Iiutitute of Agriculture. * Eight months, May-Deoember. 































714 Y earhook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923. 

Table 162. — Flaxseed: Farm price per huehel^ 1st of monthf United States. 

1908-1923. 


Year beginning 
Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 


C<«. 

Cl9. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1908-9 

109.0 

107.0 

m.z 

118.4 

123.2 

129.8 

141.3 

145.6 

148.7 

153.4 

153.2 

137.0 

118.4 

19C9-10 

12 : 1 . 1 

122.8 

139.8 

152. 9 

171.2 

192 9 

193. 1 

193.9 

209.5 

195.5 

183.5 

209.7 

153.2 

1910-11 

220.0 

234.3 

229.4 

231.7 

221. 1 

213.9 

240.7 

234.0 

241.9 

225.0 

205.6 

109.2 

229.4 

1911-12 

mo 

205.0 

210.0 

1821 

18V. 1 

190.8 

183.9 

191.3 

181.0 

205.0 

198.4 

175.2 

197.1 

1912-13 

102. 0 

147.7 

133.4 

114.7 

106.2 

109..3 

119.0 

113.6 

114.3 

115.8 

113.4 

118.6 

125.9 

1913-14 

127.8 

122.0 

118.7 

119.9 

124.2 

127.8 

132 5 

132. 8 

134.7 

136.8 

136.0 

160.7 

123.2 

Av. 1909-1913.... 

167.4 

100. 5 

166.4 

1 100.3 

162.0 

170.9 

173.8 

173. 2 

170.3 

175.6 

167.4 

170.7 

165.8 

1914-15 

139. 3 

127.4 

^18.7 

126.0 

134.8 

103.7 

167. 9 

167.7 

109.6 

169.5 

152. 6 

144.6 

132.0 

191&-10 

143.5 

148.1 

102. 9 

174.0 

185.9 

210. 9 

202.6 

202.1 

191.8 

176.5 

103.2 

178.1 

170.6 

1910-17 

190. 2] 

199.2 

234.7 

248.6 

250. 7 

263.7 

253. 1 

206.1 

300.6 

298.8 

278.0 

271.6 

230.4 

1917-18 

302. b! 

308.6 

295. 9 

296.6 

310. 8 

320.7 

349. 8 

379.7 

373.3 

363. 0 

349.3 

410.5 

311.0 

1918-19 

381.2 

380.9 

333.8 

340.1 

327.7 

310. 1 

327. 4 

348.7 

361.4 

389.3 

444.1 

540.6 

349.2 

1919-20 

617. 5 

4.38. 2 

382.3 

438. 3 

433.6 

450. 5 

472. 7 

455.7 

448.2 

421. 1 

359.6 

303.7 

421.4 

1920-21 

290.3 

279.7 

240.1 

176.7 

163. 7 

150.3 

LW. 4 

142.0 

125. 7 

146. 7 

145.8 

162. 1 

208.4 

Av. 1914-1920_.. 

280.7 

2(>8. 9 

252. 6 

to 

2.W. 2 

208.3 

273. 4 

280. 4 

281.5 

280.6 

270. 4 

287 3 

261.7 

1921-22 

loi.8 

102.9 

145. 0 

145. 1 

151. 1 

173. 1 

216.2 

" 218.7 

230. 6 

2 : 10 . 9 

223. 0 

211.4 

161.2 

1922-23 

100.1 

188. 1 

210.7 

211.6 

224. 2 

215. Oi 

255. 1 

208. 0 

291.0 

255.2 

211.7 

216.9 

216.0 

1923-24 

204.8 

212. 1 

212. 1 

210.8 
















1 ■ 




! 



Divislun of (.'rop and Livi^tock Estimates 


Table 163. — Flaxseed: Farm price per bushel, December /, calendar years, 1908- 
1923, and value per acre, 1923. 


State. 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

CU. 

115 

120 

no 

119 

119 

112 

102 

100 

CU. 

135 

150 

130 

167 

161 

122 

no 

160 

CU. 
220 
230 
220 
235 
229 
225 
210 
• 240 

CU. 

185 

182 

185 
184 
178 

186 
liK) 
180 

CU. 

127 
120 
124 
114 
113 

128 
130 
112 

CU. 

123 

123 

123 

121 

120 

no 

no 

115 

CU. 

158 

161 

156 

162 

158 

164 

161 

161 

CU. 

125 

128 

120 

128 

123 

119 
125 

120 

CU. 

180 

176 

150 

178 

107 

147 

145 

170 

145 

CU. 

240 

240 

215 

252 

247 
230 
234 

248 
225 










118.4 

152.6 

231.7 

182,1 

114.7 

119.9 

160.2 

120.0 

174.0 

248.6 

State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

A V. 
1914- 
1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Value 

per 

acre, 

1023.1 

Wisconsin 

CU. 

CU 

330 

341 

320 

345 

325 

330 

330 

338 

325 

CU, 

430 

445 

420 

441 

425 

400 

380 

440 

350 

CU. 

212 

183 

180 

178 

165 

155 

180 

175 

135 

CU. 

CU. 

150 

161 

153 

143 

139 
150 
135 

140 
118 

CU. 

180 

218 

185 
214 
201 
190 

186 
197 
190 

CU. 

210 

213 

210 

212 

206 

210 

216 

193 

190 

Dollar*. 

25.41 

21.30 

19.95 

16.33 
17.68 
23.10 

16.34 
15.83 
19.00 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

295 

275 

300 

299 

250 

290 

205 

261 

258 

240 
260 
250 
233 

241 
255 
240 

206.6 

340.1 

438.3 

170.7 

257.2 

145.1 

21L6 

2ia8 

17.82 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 





Grains other than Bread Grains. 71 { 

Table 164, — Flaxseed: Average closing price per bushel, Minneapdlis, i899-19SS 
Sopt. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. A{Mp. May. June. July. Aug. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from Annual Reports of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce and the Minneapolis Dally Market Record. From Jan. 1, 1921, prices are weighted 
averages. 

LINSEED OIL. 

Table 165. — Linseed oil: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1922. 


Average 1909~l913.i 


1922, preliminary. 


Country. 


Imports. Exiwrts. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


Hungary 



1,023 
4, 188 
1,600 
809 

033 i 

IIII 7,826 16 4,607 1,842 8,189 396 8,584 

oa 3,440 3,650 C> »,312 2,030 

2,605 4,105 85,200 5,366 60,091 3,612 144,137 

6,530 1,460 7,182 191 4,513 145 2. 142 

Total 102,0411 188,075 1 156,300 207,841 256,846 1 3117004 2/ 0,400 32 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
(Converaions made on the basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon) . 

^ International Institute of Agriculture, for Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils, 1923. 

• Four-year average. * * Two-year average. • Includes re-exports. 

< Not separately stated. * Java and Madura only. ’ Less than 500 pounds. 

85813*— YBK 1923 46 






















71 ® Yearhooh ^B^artment of Affrieuliure, 1983. 


Tabljb \Q( 3 .—Limeed oil: Averofe price per gallon ei New Fori?, 1^10^19^1$$, 


Year beginning 
Bept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nor. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 


Aug. 

Aver- 

age. 

l!9l9-U, 

10.90 

$0.90 

10.96 

90.96 

10.05 

90.96 

*8.96 

90LOI 

10.91 

10.89 

<a8T 

$0.80 

laoi 


.87 

.88 

.84 

Bu 

.74 

.71 

H3 

.73 

.73 

.76 

.77 

.66 

.76 


.66 

.62 

.56 


.42 

.46 

WM 

.44 

.46 

.45 

.47 

.40 

.49 

M12-14 

.50 

.47 

.46 

m 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.51 

.60 

.60 

.52 

.59 


1914-16 


^40 

.44 

.46 

.48 

.56 

".'55 

”.58 

.62 

“."ea* 

.54 


.581 

ttll-16 

.52 

.56 

.60 

.61 

.68 

.72 

.77 

• 76 

.76 

.67 

.63 

.71 

.90 

me-\7 

.70 

.82 

.90 

.92 

.94 

.96 

.94 

1.07 

1.21 

1.21 

1.12 

1. 18 

. 1.00 

1917-18 

1.25 

1.16 

1.15 

1.21 

1.29 

1.20 

1.41 

1. 67 

1.57 

1.57 

1.64 

1.88 

1.42 

ltl!»-19 

1.90 

1.88 

1..56 

1.58 

1.50 

1.45 

1.48 

1.54 

1.61 

1. 81 

2.10 

2.22 

L7t 



2. 04 1 

1.79 

1.76 

1.^ 

1.77 

1.77 

1.80 

1.83 

1 1.60 

1.66 

1. 52 

1.41 

L74 

1939-21 

1.22 

1.20 

.98 

.82 

.78 

.66 

.66 

.61 

.70 

.76 

.75 

.74 

.88 

Av. 1914-1920 

m7, 

1. 12 

1.06 

1.06 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.14 

1.16 

1. 18 

1. 19 

1.23 

1. 13 

mi-22 

. 74 

~.06~ 

.07 

.67 

.72 

.82 

.82 

.84 

.90 

.84 

.89 

.87 

,70 

1922-23 

.88 

.80 

.88 

.89 

.89 

.96 

1.02 

1. 16 

1.16 

1.12 

1.04 

.97 

.99 

1923^24 

.90 

.94 

.92 

.92 

























T)1vi»iofi of Btatistical an4 fiiAtorieal R€Mar«b. Figures for 1910-1916 from Moatbly Labor Review; 
1^10-19 IB from War Indostries Board Price BuHetio; 1919-1923 from Oil, Paiut, aad Drug Reporter. 


Table 167. — Eice. rox^h: Acreage^ production^ value, exports, etc,, United Siates, 

1904 - 19 ^ 3 , 


f’alonder 

year. 

Acreage. 

dfrrj. 

®<)2,000 

482.000 

576. 000 

627.000 
6:A000 

Average 

yiebl 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Average 

faim 

price 

per 

bushel 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
]>ec. 1. 

Value 

per 

acre.' 

Domestic 
o.\iK)rt.s, 
^ist••cU year 
beginning 
Jttlyl.« 

Net Im- 
ports, Os- 
cal year 
begisning 
Julyl.* 

1004.. 

wm 

won 

«i07 

im , 

Bvsh.of 
46 lf)3. 

31.9 
28.2 
81.1 

29.9 
83 4 

Bushels. 

21.096.000 

13.607.000 

17.866.000 

18. 738. 000 
21,890,900 

Cents. 

65.8 

96.2 

90.3 

85.8 
81.2 

JMlors. 

13.892.000 

12.966.000 

16.121.000 
16,081,000 
17, 771,000 

Dolls. 
2a 98 
26.88 
28.04 
25. 66 
27.13 

Bushels. 

5,964,814 

3,612,289 

3,790,080 

3,033,788 

3,406,070 

Bushels. 

3,501,337 

5,593,7.50 

7,264,850 

7,333,910 

7,760^164 

woo. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1900-1913. 

iW4 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

WOO 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 

1922 

1923 3 

sio,m 

723.000 

696. 000 

723.000 

827.000 

33.8 

33.9 
32 0 
34.7 1 
31.1 

20. 607,900 

24.510.000 

22.934.000 

2.5.064.000 

25.744.000 

79.5 
67.8 

79.7 

98.6 

85.8 

16. 392.000 

16. 624.000 

18.274.000 

23. 423. 000 

22.090.000 

n 

4, 487,287 
5,134,355 
5,824,608 
5, 672, 990 
6,871,289 

H 

716.000 1 33.2 

23,770,000 

81.5 ‘ 

19, 361,000 

27.04 

6,398,105 


694. 000 
803, 000 
8<V9,000 
VSl.OOO 

I. 119, 0(>0 

J. 0tl3, 000 
1.3.36»000 

34.1 
36. 1 

47.0 
35.4 
3A5 
39.6 

39.0 

2:1,049,000 

28.947.000 

40.861.000 

34.739.000 

38.606.000 

41.985.000 
52,060,090 

92.4 1 

90.8 

88.9 

189.6 
191.8 

266.6 
119.1 

21. 849. 000 
26»212,0(X) i 

36. 31 1.000 

66.879.000 

74.042.000 
111, 913,000 

62.086.000 

31.48 
82.64 
41. 78 

67.16 

66.17 
106.28 

46.43 

7,334,389 
0,506,099 
12,315,486 
11,885,206 
12,892,190 
22,899,774 
22, 449, 930 

7,848,181 

6,934001 

6,180^934 

13,065,243 

5,300^014 

3,004882 

1,207.391 

981,000 

38.0 

37, 2f)5, 000 

"^2.7 

66, 892,000 

67.90 

14,183,306 

6,233,212 

921.000 
1.955,000 

892.000 

40i8 

39.2 

37.3 

1 37, ni2,(XMr 

41.405.000 

33.266.000 

5.92 

98.1 

ua3 


38. 87 

86.56 

41.13 

33,834,610' 

21,683,818 

ni,4n 


Division of (' rop and Livestock Kstinuites, figures in italice ere census returns. 

* Based upon farm pHoo Deo. 1. 

* Bureau of Foreign and l^omesttc ^'oinmeroe. Domestic exports here inciode also sfc ipwtfnts from tho 
fTnIted States to Porto Uico and Hawaii; net imports are total imports minus reexports. HtieMs are oow- 
pitted from pounds as reported in original by assuming 1 bushd ef rough rice to yifild 27i peittids of desned 
tfc«. 

* Preliminary. 

















Grains other than Sy^ai Grains- 7jl7 


Table 16$< — ‘Rioe, rottgh: A'creage, production, and Mai farm value, bff Slates, 
calendar years, l921-191iS, 


Btate 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thoutumds 
of bushels. 

Total value, basis Dec. 1 
prioo. tliousands 
of dollars. 

1921 

1922 

1923* 

1921 

1922 

1923* 

1921 

1922 

1923* 

South Carolina - 

7 

8 

8 

175 

208 

200 

170 

239 

240 

Georgia 

3 

8 

8 

78 

72 

68 

72 

84 

90 

Florida 

4 

8 

2 

88 

75 

46 

85 

98 

62 

Afississlppi 

1 

1 

HRl 

20 

19 

18 

24 

21 

21 

Louisiana 

480 

555 


17,280 

19,980 



17,782 

16,949 

Texas 

lf.6 

191 


5,993 

5,959 

6, 360 


6.3B3 

7,314 

Arkansas 

12.5 

154 


6,688 

7, 392 

6. 254 

6, 153 


5,884 

California 

135 

140 

WKm 

7,290 

7,700 


8,384 

8,470 

6,1A} 


921 

1,055 

892 

BhI 

41, 405 

33,256 

35,802 

38,562 

36,686 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


‘ rrelliuinary. 


'Tahle 1G9. — nice, rough: Yield per acre, hy States, calendar years, 1908-1928, 


state. 


South C.^rolimi 

Geoinia 

inoiitla 

Mb‘?is^ippi 

T.ouisiaihi 

Texas 

Aikonsus 

California 

United State** 


loos' 19091 


1910 


Jiu.l JStt.l Bu. 
24- 0 25. 6 21. 0 


,..125.0 2,1. 9|22.0l2ft.8 


1911 


Bu 

11.7 


25. 0.25. 0|21. 0 

31. 0 30. 0 .30. 0 
.13. 0 33. 8,34. 4 
34. 6 34. 0 33. 0 

41.0 10.0,40.0 39.01 
l....'3.1 0,10.0 


25.0 

36.0 
31.5 
34.3 


|.35. 0l28. 0 
33. 5|29. 0 
35. 5132. 0 
37. 6186,0 
50. 0148. 0 


|33. 4 33. 8j33. 9|32. 9j3-l. 7|31. l| 


1912 


Bu.\ 

25.0 

130.0' 

25.0 


1913 


Bu. 

:k).o 

32.0 

155.0 


Av. 




1 



Av. 




1909- 

1914 

1916 

1016 

1917,1918 

1919 

1020 

1914- 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1913 




1 



1920 




Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bn. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

22.7 

26.0 

24.3 

14.0 

25. 0 23. 0 

24. 0 

25.0 

2:1. 0 

26.0 

26. 0 

2.5. 0 

20.9 

28.0 

29.3 

20.0 

30. 0 26. 0 

24.0 

26,0 

26.2 

26.0 

24.1 

22. 7 

24.2 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.0,24.0 

26.0 

24.0 

25.0 

22.0 

25.0 

2.1.0 

31.8 

30.0 

25.0 

28.0 

30. o' 23.0 

29.1 

31.0 

28.0 

20.0 

19.0 

IS. 0 

32 4 

32. 1 

34.2 

46.0 

31.0,28.8 

35.2 

iia 0 

34.8 

36.0 

36.0 

33. 0 

33.8 

33.8 

30.6 

45.0 

30. 0,32.0 

32.0 

34,0 

33.9 

36.1 

31.2 

40.0 

38. 5 

39.8 

48.4 

50.6 

41.0|37.9 

46.0 

[49.0 

44.7 

.53.6 

48.0 

.39. .5 


53.3 

66.7 

1 

.'■iQ. 0 

68. OjOf). 5 

60.0 

51.0 

60.5 

54.0 

65.0 

51.6 

33.3 

34. 1 

1 

j36. 1 

47.0 

35. 4j34. 5 

39. .5 

o 

r» 

37.9 

40. H 

30.2 

37.3 


Division of (Top and Livestock Kstimntes. 


'J'able 170. — Rice, rough: Condition of crop, 1st of month, and yield pec acre. 

United States, 1894-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

8ept. 

Oct.* 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

(Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 



mo4 

F.ct. 
91. 1 

r. ct. 
91. 0 

F. ct. 
89. 4 

F. ct. 
89.8 

Bush. 

1012 

F. ct. 
86.3 

F. ct. 
86.3 

F.ct. 
88. b 

F.ct. 
91). 'i 

Bush. 

31.7 


84.4 

82.9 

94.3 

84. 1 


90.3 

53.6 

35.7 

29.8 
29.8 

■TTnMMHM 

88.4 

88.7 

88.0 

80.3 

31.1 


77.2 

83.4 

101.7 

68.6 

83.4 

93.2 






iyj7 


87.9 

87. 1 

87, 5 

84.8 

33. d 

1893 — .. 


1914 

86. 5 

87.6 

88. 9 

88.0 

34.1 

1K«9 


02.6 

88.4 

91.4 

84.1 

1915 

90. 6 

90.0 

82. 3 

80.9 

36.1 



06.8 

89.5 

85.7 

29.9 

1916 

92.7 

92.2 

KUO 

91.6 

■JAJ 

bail 


02.3 

■OHll 

91.0 

82.5 

1917 

85. 1 

85.0 

78.4 

79.7 

35.4 


82.2 

77.5 

WM 

72.2 

26.9 

191H 

91. 1 

85.7 

85.7 

85.4 

31.6 

1903 

93.5 

92.0 

93.6 

90.6 

32,7 

1919 

80. 5 

90.4 

01.0 

91.3 

39. 5 


1 

Milili 

88.7 

88.3 

88. 1 

39. U 


88.2 

88.0 

90.2 

92.9 

89.7 

92.2 

87.3 

89.3 

31.9 

28.1 




1905 


89.3 

88.5 

86.7 

80.4 

37.9 

lOOti 

11,0: _ 

82. 9 
88.7 

83. 1 

8a6 

04.1 

mm 

87. 2 
88.7 

31. 1 
29.9 

1921 

Kfil 

86. 5 

83. 8 

84.6 

40.8 

ItroSlllllllli 

92.9 

03.5 

87.7 

33.4 

1922 

88. 6 

86.9 

85.5 

85.3 

39.2 


1923 

■jgn 

84.8 

82.9 

83.0 

37.3 


90.7 

84.5 

84.7 

81.2 

33.8 



86.3 

87.6 

88.8 

88.1 

33.9 


Wm 

1 




mi 

87.7 

sas 

87.2 

85.4 

32.9 









H 

L 



1 

- 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Condition at time of harvest. 
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Table 171. — Rice: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre , from stated causes ^ 
as reported by crop correspondents ^ 1909-1922, 


Year. 

Don- 

cient 

mois- 

ture. 

Ex- 1 
cessive 
mois- 
ture. 

Floods 

Frost 

and 

freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot 

winds. 

i 

Storms 

Total 

cli- 

matic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

Insect 

pests. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

De- 

fective 

seed. 

1 

Total.! 


P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P. ct. 

P.rf. 

P.ct. 

: P.ct. 

1909.... 

4.6 

0. 1 




1. 1 

6.6 

12.4 

2.7 

0.9 

0.2 1 

0.1 

I 17.0 

1910 

7.2 

1.7 


6. i 



1.0 

10.1 

3.4 

.4 

1.2 

.3 

17.3 

1911... 

6.5 
3. 1 

3. 2 ' 


.2 


.7 


10.6 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.1 

14.5 

1912 

1.1 

6.2 



.6 

.6 

11.6 

2.5 

2.0 

.5 

.6 

19.6 

1913 

3.9 

14. 3 

5.8 

. 1 



P) 

.6 


24. 1 

. 1 

.7 



28.5 

1914 

5.3 

2.3 


(*) 

.6 

10.1 

.1 

1.3 

(>) 

.3 

17.5 

1915 

7.0 

. .6 

.1 

.3 

.4 

8. 1 

16.7 

.4 

.2 

(») 

.2 

19.4 

1916 

4.8 

.2 

.4 


.3 

.2 

6.2 

1.1 

.3 


9.5 

1917.... 

17.3 

.7 

. 1 

1.5 

0.1 

.1 

. 1 

20.0 

.5 

.2 

! • -I 

.1 

25.4 

1918 

7.2 

7.2 

2.5 

1. 1 

.2 


.4 

1. 5 

18.8 

.3 

1.0 

i (») 


21. 7 

1919 

1.0 

12.8 

.3 


.1 

2.6 

18.4 

.3 

.5 

.1 

20.0 

1920 . 

.5 

8.0 

.4 

1.2 

,2 


10.3 1 

3.2 

l.G 

1 


16.7 

1921 

4. 5 

. 2 

.3 


.2 

. 1 

6.3 

1.6 

2.7 


.1 

11.8 

1922.... 

3.8 

4.2 




.1 

8.2 

3.4 

1.0 

1 .1 

1 

14.4 








Division of (’rop and Livestock Estimates. 

' Includes all other causes. * Le.ss than 0.05 per cent. 

Table 172. — Rice: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries. 


NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 



Area. 

Yield per acre. 

Country. 

Av. 



i 

1923, 

Av. 




1923, 


1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 pre- 
1 limi- 
nary. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

United Stales 

1,000 

acres. 

716 

1,000 

acres. 

1,330 

1,000 

acres. 

921 

1,000 

acres. 

1,065 

M 

1,000 

acres. 

892 

Founds.. 

922 

Pounds. 

1,083 

Pounds. 
1, 134 

Pounds. 

1,090 

822 

Pounds. 

1,036 

Mexico 

! 162 

> 005 ' 

Hawaii 

19 







CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


j 








AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES. 











OuaUnnala 


7 

8 

8 

8 






S{ilva<Ior 




14 


1 


Costa Rlra 

3 7 



15 


1 1 



British (luiana 

36 

06 

66 

49 


1,496 1 

848 

1, 198 i 

916 


Dutch Guiana 



Porto Rico 

* 16 





»269 





Trinidad and To- 
bago 

« 12 

i 








EUROPE, 


1 








Franco 

1 


i^) ' 

113 j 








Spain 

« 

120 

114 

114 

3, 188 

3, 281 

3, 150 
1,046 

3, 275 
1,851 
2,151 

2; 896 

Portugal 

14 

15 

ItiUy 

358 1 

277 

280 1 

294 

302 

1,806 

2,217 

21243 

2,263 

Yugoslavia 

4 

5 

6 

Bulgaria 

«7 

6 

7 

7 

6 



1 i 



Russia (northern 
Caucasia) 

«2 










AFRICA. 






1 




French Quinca 


1»384 

173 





551 




French Senegal 






320 




*Sierre Leone 


400 

400 

400 



622 


588 


Egypt 

257 

165 

324 

»30 


2,132 

1,714 

1,456 




* Three years only. * One year only. ® l»es8 than 600 acres. 

* Two years only. < Four years only. • Old boundaries. 




Orains other than BrecuA Orains; 719 


Tab Lie 172. — Rice: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries — Contd* 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE-Contlnued. 





.\rca. 



Yield iM*r acre. 

Country, 

Av. 



192.3, 

Av. 



1023, 


1909- 

1920 

1921 

1922 prelimi- 

1909- 

1920 

1921 

1022 prelimi- 


1913. 



nary. 

1913. 



nary. 

ASM. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 






acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres, aens. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Potinds. Pounds, 

Turkey 

M51 




» 1,099 




India 

67,004 

78, 952 

81,662 

81,533 8 7.5,455 

957 

785 

912 

Oil 

Andaman and Nico- 









bar_ 


2 

3 

4 





British Norl li Borneo- 



54 

68 



438 


French establish- 









ments in India 

40 

43 

43 

46 

6.57 

934 

610 

704 

Russia (Asiatic) 

572 




584 





Japanese Empire: 




1 





Japan 

7,300 

7, 662 * 

7,680 

7,697 - 

2, ItVil 

2, 591 

2,267 

2,477 

Chosen (Korea 

2,905 

3,812 

3, 7.53 

3, 818 » .3, 682 

1, 133 

1,227 

1,202 

1 1,239 1,303 

Formosa (Tai- 









wan) 

j 1,193 

1,236 

1,860 

1,2.53 

1, 18.3 

1,231 

840 

1,4,59 

Kwangtung 

1 

2 

2 






Ficncli Indo-Cnina.. 

* 8, 550 

11.761 

11,984 

2,000 ! >81 1,000 

“ * 8.58 

634 

662 


{Siam 

» 4,666 

6,890 

u 6, 000 

>2 7,000 ,>*6,000 

1, 167 

1, lU) 

1,038 


Federated Malay 









States 

» 118 

197 

200 

KMl ’ 

» 637 

620 

593 

65.5 

TJijfederated Malay 









States 

* 153 

157 

202 

230 


04 

163 

144 

Straits Settlements.. 

93 








I'hilippine Islands... 

' 2, 7f)3 

3, 669 ! 

4, 135 1 

4,105 

423 

612 

620 

653 

Ceylon 

1 695 

757 

799 1 

850 800 

6S6 

035 

618 

1 615 370 


5:5 O UT 11 K HN Jl EM IS P TI E R E . 





Area. 




Yield per acre. 


Country 

Av. 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 21 

1921-2? 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

lireliini- 

nary. 

Av. 

1909- 

1913. 

H120-21 

1921-22 

I 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

prelimi- 

nary. 

l*orii 

1,000 

acres. 

* 131 

1,000 

aerts. 

1,000 

acres. 

i,m 

acres. 

70 

i,m 

acres. 

i 

iPotinds. 
» <»39 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

c 

s 

§ 

Pounds. 

Uin7il 


905 


599 



1,446 




Argentina.. . 

* 11 










B»'lgi.an Congo 

Mudiigascar 

♦979 

8 

7 

— 


> 916 





J.ava and Afadura... 

Irrigated 

Non-irri gated. ..i 

r>, 953 

6,835 

1,129 

0, 472 
7.51 



1,206 

1, 129 
559 

1,073 

556 




Total Java 
and Madura 

Australia 

5,953 

(•’) 

7, 954 

(■') 

7,223 

(■') 

» 8, 236 

8, 402 



] 

— 


Fiji Islands.. 

11 

10 

11 


■ ■ 

. - ... 



Total compar- 
able with 
1909-1913.... 

Total com- 
parable with 
1923 

104,9.56 

91,205 

111,030 

113,072 
^ 1 

j 

114,937 

1 

i 1 

106,7.53 

1 

1 

1 

1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture. VicM per acre not calculated where total acreage is below 15,000 acres. 

Five-year averages aie of the crops harvested during the calendar years 1000-1913 in the Northern Ileml- 
spheiAy and duiing the crop scasoas lOOO-lO through 1913-14 in the Southern lleinisplifre. For each indi- 
vidual year is shown the narvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


* Two years only. 

* One year only. 

* Four years only. 

^ Less than fiOO acres. 

» Total area estimated from area re 
compared with 24,000 acres in 1922. 


ported for the summer or main crop which was 154.000 acres in 1923 
This crop in 1921 was 93 per cent of the total area devoted to rice in 


^^^cond forecast compared with 78,455,000 acres at the same time last year. 

• Unofficial source. , ^ ^ 

w Total area estimated from that reported for Annam, Cochin-China, Laos, and the first crop of Tonking 
as 8,416,000 acres in 1923 compared with 8,881,000 acres in 1922. 

Area cultivated. . . „ . , , , 


devoted to rice in Siam. 



^0 Teeerbook etf of Agrieuiture, 1923. 

Table 173. — Rice: Production in undermentioned countries (m terms of doaned 

rice ) . 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average 

1909-13. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

prehin- 

inary. 

NORTH AMKRICA. 










1,000 lb8. 

1,000 Ihs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 m. 

1,000 Jb8. 

1,000 m. 

1,000 m. 

United States 

660,272 

.964,972 

1,072,389 

1. 466,250 

1,446,278 

1,044, 778 

1, 160, 139 

923,778 


1 98, 016 


24, 787 



9,796 

44,489 


Hawaii 

2 25,820 



18, ‘254 




CENTRAL AND SOUTH 








AMERICA AND WEST 









INDIES. 









Guatemala 

*2,208 

20. 733 

16. 997 

5,180 

2,220 

2, C51 

3,882 

4,080 




8,328 

8,895 





British Oiiiana 

53,8135 

108,864 

49; 610 

100,330 

55.999 

67, 072 

44,957 


Dutch Guiana. - 

2^254 

5; 449 

3,832 

11,623 

10,000 

12,041 

13, 202 




*4,298 

3,308 




Trinidad and Tobago 








EUROPE. 









Fmncft - - . 

2.017 





41 



Spain 

299; 7(M 

130 

282, 581 

411,924 

393, 752 

355, 967 

373, 339 

mooo 

Portugal 


22,835 

31,650 

27, 955 

32, 251 

14, 6.50 

27, 771 


Italy/- 

Gi(i, 465 

710,359 

712; 412 

662,333 

614, 022 

641,370 

631,985 

080,438 

Yugoslavia 





3,640 

3,414 

2, 944 


Buigariu 

*8,215 

14,513 

H, 306 

5, 178 

6, 776 

7,403 

7, 381 

8,290 

Russia Cnortherii 









Caucasia) . _ _ . 

1. 218' 







AFRICA. 









French Guinea 





762, 084 




Trench Senctral 





51), 42() 




Sierra Leone . _ . ^ J . 



138, 270 

248, 8S() 

211,973 

23.5, 0,59 


Egypt-.l 

547. 972 

487, KW 

(i9l. 966 

243, <kM 

282, 667 

471, 9(W 

» 40, 000 

* 300,001 

Kenya (3olony ^ 




67s 

812 

464 



ASIA. 




j 

1 



1 


'rurkey 

^ * 165. 846 








India/ 

04, 144, 192 SO, 637, 760 

54, 526, 080 

71,742,720 

61,9<r2,8^ 

74, 446, 400 

74, 294, 080 


Andaman and Nicn- 









bar Islands 


2, 4H1 

2,343 

1,283 

1,028 

3, 431 

2, 780 


French estahlibh- 

i 





ments in liidia 

26, 2<i8 33, 58fi 

32, m 

18, 7.58 

40,160 

26, 250 

52. 378 


British North Boi non. 


23. 281: 

24, 399 

12,2:40 


23, 587 



Russia (Asiatic) 

*334.061' 






China 


70, 218, 667 

1 



j52, 788, 006 




Japanese Empire: 

1 






Japan 

15, 787, 020 IV, 142, S58 

17, 184, 019 

19, 106, 360 

19. 849, 197 

17, 335, 79f; 

19, 066. 742 

18, 302. .517 

Chosen (Korea)-- 

; 3,292,77( 

4, 300, 128 

4, 804, 729 

3,992,364 

4, 67.5, 374 

4, 611, 8:14 

4, 730, 531 

4, 883, 142 

Formosa (Tai- 









wan) 

' 1,412,5W 

1, 518, 569 

1, 455, 232 

1, 546, 663 

1, 521,250 

1, 563, 330 

1,8*27,711 

1,6.33,609 

Kwantung 

1 1,07*1 

l,.56i 

3, 193 

2, 496 

2,911 

3. 131 



French Indo-Chiiia . . 

' •7,332, 35( 

6, 313, 436 

6, 301, 999 

0, 582, 000 

1 6,283,684 

7,9.31.000 

7, 777. 006 

7 7’ 006 , (Vk) 

Siam 

' 5,447, 671 

*6,82:3, 374 

*6.413, 745 

*6,859, .588 

*6,67)8,107 

6, 225, 000 

•7,000,000 


Fedemled Malay 









States - 

79, 015 


92,689 

82,605 

133, 254 

118,665 

128,168 


Unfeiloratcd Alalay 




States 

1 




10,138 

33, 005 

33, 910 


Straits Settlcinents-,. 






Philippine Lslaiuls . _ _ 

1 1,165,2^ 

1, 745. 480 

2, 213, 43,5 


2,247,368 

2, 564. RSI 

2, 681, .303 

2, 702, 8:45 

Ceylon 

476, 536 

484, 108 

440, 800 

487, 914 

480,388 

493, 792 

522,706 

296,296 


*Three years only. 

> OuG y«ar only. 

*Two years only. 

•Old boundaries. 

• Total protluction estimated from production reported for the sunimor or main crop which amounted 
to 366,012,000 pounds in 1023. compared with 33,460,000 in 1022. 

• CuHiyated by natives only. 

» Total production estimated from production reported for Annam, Cochin-China, and the first crop in* 
TonklnK as 4,735,696,000 pounds, compared with 5,179,342,000 pounds in 1922. This amounted approsi- 
mately to 70 per cent of the total IW crop. 

• Pitniuction estimated from official average yields for different grailes of land as classified for revenue 
purposes according to fertility. These production figures are probably a little too high as the area cul- 
tivated is always greater than that actually harvested. 

•Total production estimated from that reported for Bisnuloke and the six inner provinces where rice 
fer export is chiefly grown. These product 3,286,974,000 pounds in 1923, compared with 3,271,114,000 
pOmias in 1822. This appears to be roughly about 50 per cent of the total rice production of Shun. ^ 
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Table 173. — Rice: ProducHon in undermentioned countries {in terms jof cleaned 

rice) — Continued. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


C’ountry. 

Average 

1909- 

1913. 

19i7-18 

1918-19 

1919-^ 

1990-21 

im-22 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

prelim- 

inary. 

Peru 

1,000 lbs. 
83,700 
*89,798 
*8,302 

1,000 m. 

92,679 

1,000 tbs. 
70,441 

1,000 lbs. 

68,640 
1, 131,559 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

68,343 

1.0»,486 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

BraaU..' 

1,308,433 



Argentina... 


28,578 

2,974 



Belgian Congo 

3, 674 
1,210 
867,032 

; 

■ 

< 

3,157 

872 

3,463 
548 
1,014, 942 



Nyasaland 

i, m 

1890,300 



Madagascar 

9.53,973 



Java and Madura; 

Irrigated 

Non -irrigated 

. Total Java and 
Madura 

Australia 

Fijilshiuds 

Total compar- 
able with 
1909-13 

7,180,998 

8,323, 123 
.'570, 16.5 

8,4.^^155 
544, 9.51 

9, 178. 654 
619. 426 

7, 716, 400 
631,021 

6,942,768 
418, 13:1 




7. 180,098 

8, 893, 28^ 

8, 978, 106 

0. 798, 080 

oc 

7. .36a 901 

6,450,686 

6,904,438 

3 19i 
1 23. 377 

~~~6\ 

11.274 

^31 

]0.a55 

8 

3 

7,969 

2 

4.728 

8 , .520 


110,300,(514 

‘38, 812, 312 








Total compar- 
ahle with 
1923 

42, 923, 740 

44, 172, 040 

46, 046, 774 

46, 150, 406 

44, 265, 611 

45, 263, 305 

43,909,552 


pivisioTi of Statist ical and ITistoricnl Research. .Offlclnl .«?oiirces and Ifiternatlonal Institute of Agriculture. 
Five-year averages are of tiie crops harvested duriii£ the calendar years 19(K>-1913 In the Northern Hem- 
isphere, an<l during the c< '»p seasons 190d-M) through 1913-H in the tSoutheffn Heiulsphero. For ejicli la- 
dtviilunl year is shown the narvest in the calendar year In the Northern Hemisphere and the succeedlug 
harvest in the Southern liemispbcre. 

1 Three years only. * One year only. ® Two years only. 

Table 174. — Rice: World prod^ietion^ 1900-1922 {in terms of cleaned rice). 


Years, 


1900-1901 

1001 - 2 . 

1902-3... 

190;l-l.,, 

1904- 5— 

1905- 41... 
190tl-7— 

1907- 8... 

1908- 9... 

1909- 10.. 

1910- 11.. 

1911- 12,, 
1012-18.- 

1913- 14- 

1914- 15- 

1915 - 16 - 

1916- 17- 
1937-18- 
1918-19- 

1W9-20- 

1920-21- 

1921 ^- 

1922-23- 


Production 
for countries 
reporting ail 
years, 
1900-1922.1 

Production 

Estimated 
world totals 

PrcHiuctlon in 1iu» chief producing 
c<>uutrk*s.* 

as reported. 

exclusive of 
China. 

India. 

I 

Japan. 

Java and 
Madura. 

1,000 povnds. 
68, 240, 828 
66, 386, 796 
71,319.301 
72, 177, 655 
75,101,790 

1,000 pwinis. 
68, 456, 675 
65, 363,899 

74, 174, 773 

75, .548, 201 
79,117,049 

■ 

1,000 pm/nds. 

79.000. 000 

77.000. 000 1 

85.000. 000 

87.000. 000 

90. 000, (XX) I 

1,000 pounds. 
46,312, 750 
43,040,039 
52, 582, 298 
49, 199, 438 
50, 227, 520 

1,000 poumis. 
13,020,90.5 
14, 788, 427 
11,602, 474 
14, 599, 842 
16, 157, 087 

1,000 pounds. 
6, 570, 318 
6,680,809 
5,372,606 
6, 229, (mi 
6,430,781 

67, 519, 575 
71,298,387 
67,049,878 
69, 553, 467 
89,793,800 

72, 528, 630 
7.5, 988, 426 
72, .523, 092 
74, 895.930 
99, 396, 460 

84.000. 000 

87.000. 000 

84.000. 000 

87.000. 000 

ioaooo,ooo 

48,511,680 

47,906,880 

42,598.080 

43. 877.120 

63. 869. 120 

10, 421, 842 
14, .546, 194 
16,409,976 
16,315,318 
16, 473, 579 

6, 267, 897 
6,630,068 
6,532.939 
6, 902, 969 
7,065,690 

88,487.400 
90, 164, :t38 
88, 972, 299 
90. 948, 842 
89,373,481 

99, 935. 172 
103. 527, 182 
109, 162, 63.3 
113, 680, 746 
114, 376, 405 

ioaooo,ooo 

111,000,000 

111,000,000 

115.000. 000 

116.000. 000 

64,552,320 
63, 943, 040 
68, 801, 920 
64, 554, 560 
61, 109, 440 

14. 650, 132 
16, 245, 745 
16, 777, 677 
15,787,969 
17,908,918 

7,084,033 
7,616,968 
7, 187, 2a5 
7,951,044 
7,826,026 

101,4.39,746 
107, 298, 131 
109, 286,413 
88,141; 262 

124,876,819 
129, 14a 272 
« 201, 777, 41.5 
10a43i,570 

126, 000, 000 
IShtMO, 000 
134,000,000 
109,0(X1,QOO 

73, 315,200 
78,520,960 
8a(«7,7C0 
54, 52 a 000 

17.509.018 
18,359,997 
17, 142,868 

17. 184.019 

7,963,740 

7,911,997 

4 8,893,286 
4a97ai06 

106,270,803 

82,608.525 

101,715,810 

102,667,646 

12a 27a 366 
« 17a 217, 972* 
127, 57a 151 
127,097,797 

12 a 000, 000 

11 8.000. 000 

129.000. 000 

131.000. 000 

71,742,720 
61,962,880 
74, 44a 400 
74,294,080 

19, 10 a 360 
19, 849, 197 
17,:135,796 
19,00a742 

49 , 79 a 069 

4 8,347,424 

4 7,36a9tt 
a46a^ 


Pi vision of Statistical H^ f Orl citi Research, 

Tto finires for each year inciude the crop harvested in the Nortihern HeinUphere within Hste calao4ar 
year and the following narvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 


> India, Japan, Java and Madura, Formosa, Dutch Ouiana, Spain, and Italy. 

* China would rank among the three chief rice producing countries, but owing to lack of 
tistics has been omilte<i. 

* Large increase due to the fact that an estimate wsts available for China, i. o., 52,788,000.000 pounds in 

1920 and 70,218,667,000 in 1917. ^ 

; * Includes non^irrigat^ ric^ for which statistics were first given in 1917. 
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Table 176. — Rice: International trade, calendar yeare, 1909-t9$S. 


Country. 


PRINCIPAL EXPOBTINQ 
COUNTRIES. 

Braiil 

British India 

Chosen (Korea) 

French Indo-Ohina.. 

Italy.. 

Siam 

Spain 

United States 


PRINCTPAL IMPORTINQ 
COUNTRIES. 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary... 

Belgium 

British Malaya 

Canada 

Ceylon 

China 

Cuba 

Caeohoslovakia 

Dutch East Indies. 

Egypt 

France 

Derm any 

Hongkong 

Hungary 

Japan 

Mauritius 

Ndtherlaiuls., 


Philippine Islands...] 

Kussia •- 

United Kingdom ... 
Other countries 


Average 1909-1913. 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 lbs. 
24,753 
278,272 
» 17,830 
41 
4,415 


6,467 

209,814 




183, 411 
180,830 
999,672 
32,109 
821,654 
704,992 
262, 207 


178, 111 
98,600 
517,861 
913,772 


656, 676 
132, 643 
778, 682 
412,781 
250, 461 
7f«, 863 
, 007, 063 


1,000 lbs. 

1 102 
6, 33?, 516 
* 130, 446 
2,288, 040 
142,239 
1,928,607 
18,063 
16, 215 


461! 
99,948 
ID, 299, 475 
2,354 


132,400 
63,700 
79,087 
396, 628 


1920 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 lbs. 

14 

176,082 
a 17, 882 
« 643 
3 
5 
7, 

131,647 


28, 912 


116,777 
1*1,163,262 
62, 623 
678, 555 
153, 567 
482, 279 
* 53, 371 
491, 7a3 
272 
197,119 
280,041 


61, 

« 1,446| 
476,276 
74I 

6,746! 
<K), 564i 
159, 692 


* 5, 921 
157, 028 
142, 047 

49, 618 
170,491 

* 2, 219 
422, 231 
91?, 117 


1,000 lbs. 

296,758 
2, 390, 397 
* 526, 616 
2, 604, 906 
1,325 

1 19, 3231 
392, 613 


488 


6,227 
* 396, 543 
4,891 


41, 578 


*271 
4,066 
10, 067 
36,991 
2,207 


25, 6821 


2, 4901 


32,263 
136, 490 


Total 1 11. 439. 960 12. 720.8461 6.881.5161 7.663.6531 9. 018. 417i 11. 660. 206111. 564. 532 15. 278. 928 


1921 


Imports. Exports, 


1,000 lbs. 
16 

280.334 

*6,919 


17, 511 
186| 
151 
76,237 


1,00(J lbs. 

124, 790 
2,740,866 
* 906, 407 
1* 3,393, 428 
66, 490 
2, 799, 953 
145, 831 
600,059 


65, 616 


166,2 , 
1,008, 640 
38, 174 
719, 017 
874, 836 


116, 213 
1,685,518 
59, 923 
383, 74C 
* 688, .588 


* 30, 000 
531, 793 
101,044 
189,948 
131,235 
*.32, 385 
769, 068 
him, 177 ] 


300 


00,069 
470, 360 
1,997 
(•*) 

2, 857 


1922, preliminary. 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 lbs. 


302,760 

*54,919 


1,484 

21 

86 

62,371 


*47, 068 


1,000 lbs. 

• 83,477 
4,836,325 
*827,989 
|> 2,382, 823 

2:10,017 

2,810,004 
53, 756 
411,542 


‘ 1,220 


69, 324 
1*1, 682,177 
41,403 
850,981 
1,670,640 


1071 
4, 961 
4 : 1 , 977i 
62, 894 
3 6.5, 860 


31,414 


27,889 

715 


18, 6061 
101, 457 


90, 352 
* 883. 593| 
* 86, 611 
372, 002 
417,8.58 
2, 614, 836 
* 26, 515 
1,006,691 
145, 635 
162, 162 
93, 243 
» 52, 327 
77, 346 
840. 338 


10,487 
* 937, 127 
335 
9 

3,713 


124 

<43,285 

* 38, 375 
71,558 
33,399 

2, 310, 167 
>336 

* 13, 425 


20,249 

892 


10,041 
124, 2.53 


Division of Statistical and TTistoricul Kosoareh. Offlciiil sources except whore otherwise noted. 

Mostly cleaned rice. Under rl (!0 is included paddy, unhulled, rough, cleaned, polisliod, broken, and 
cargo rice, in addition to rice flour and meal. Rice bran is not im^luded. Rough rice, or paddy, whore 
Fpeciflcnlly reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at ratio of 162 pounds oi rough or unhulled 
to 100 pounds of cleaned. “ Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,” in the returns of United Kingdom is 
not considered paddy, sinco the chief sources of supply indicate tliat it is practically all hulled rice. Cargo 
rice, a mixture of hulled and unhulled, is included without being reduced to terms of cleaned. Broken 
rice and ric'e flour and meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. 

* Throe-year average. » Eight months, May-December. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. ® Two-year average. 

* Bess than SOOpounds. * One year only, 

* Java and Madura only. 


Table 176 . — Rice, rough: Farm price per bushel^ December 7 , calendar yearSy 
1908-1923 ^ and value per acre, 1923. 


fltate. 

1908 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1012 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1015 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Value 

per 

acre, 

1923.1 


Cts. 

Cti. 

Cte. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cf«. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Dolls. 

8. C 


91 

76 

76 

03 


85 

92 



195 

195 


mm 

179 

97 

115 



Oa 

mm 

87 

76 

77 


83 

82 

80 

88 

87 

195 

176 

275 

225 

162 

92 

117 

132 

20.96 

Fla 

92 

80 

72 

75 


mm 

75 

Mil 

75 

75 

195 

140 

263 

176 

142 

97 

mm 

135 

31.05 

Miss 

83 

801 


77 


70 

77 

85 

88 

80 


150 


Mm 

140 

118 

He 

115 

W:MkL^\ 

La 

78 

70 

67 

79 

93 

84 


93 


KQ 


105 

271 

110 

148 

86 

89 

B>yl 


Tex 

83 

•m 

68 


94 

86 

81 

92 

80 

86 


m 

mm. 

125 

163 

■nn 


115 

gf.jfrtl 

Ark 

92 


HC 

82 

94 


85 

mm 

95 

06 


mm 

Bra 

131 

146 

02 

88 

112 

44.24 

Calif 

.... 


66 

76 

91 

m 


H 

mm 

78 

175 

Bia 

267 

121 

146 

115 


112 

57.79 

U. S 

81.2|79.4 

67.8 

79.7 

93.5 

85.8 

81.2 

02.4 

oae 

88.0 

180.6 

101.8 

266.6 

110.1 

148.4 

96.2 

9 


41. 13 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Based on farm prioe Deo. 1. 






OivAm other tham^ Bread grains. 
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Table 177. — Rice: Wholesah price per 169 pound*, 1900-198S. 

LAKE CHARLES (ROXTOH). ' 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from daily quotations in the New York 
Journal of Commerce. 













































7 ^ Yecsr^oohitf 1923. 


Tabl» 178. — Rice: Whc^alt price per pwnd, tWO^iQiS^Oo^aUnned. 

NEW ORLEANS <HONO>TJmAB. CLEAN, FANCY). 


Year t>eginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Kov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 

1900- 1901 

1901- 2 



190^ 

19#4-5 

1905- 0 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

191^14 

Av, 1909-1913 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

mo-i? 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

m9-20 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Cmt8, 

54 

14 

a. 8 

4.1 
3.4 
3.6 

4.2 
4.2 
4.8 

OtnU. 

6.2 

A8 

3.8 

ia 

3.0 
37 

4.0 
4.2 

3.9 

Cents. 

6.1 

4.0 
3.7 
3.6 

3.1 
3 9 
39 

4.1 
3.9 

C^nts. 

5.1 
3.9 
3 8 
3.3 

3.1 
3 9 
3.8 
3 9 
3 8 

Cents 

5.1 
8.9 
3.8 
31 

3.2 
3 6 

3.8 

8.9 
3.8 

CeniB. 

11 

10 

3.9 

3.2 

31 

10 

39 

10 

3.6 

Cents. 
11 
10 
10 
31 
2.9 
3 9 
3 9 
11 
10 

Cents. 

14 

10 

11 

2.9 

2.9 

38 

35 

12 

11 

Cents. 

11 

39 

12 

37 

36 

11 

36 

14 

11 

Cents. 
15 
3 0 
11 
39 
!2.9 
3 6 
3.8 
14 
12 

Cents. 

14 

38 

12 

38 

3.6 

3.9 

11 

12 

10 

Cents. 
18 
12 
15 
3.0 
3 4 
3 9 
13 
31 
12 

Cents. 

17 

10 

10 

?.e 

8.1 

3.8 

3.6 

12 

10 

^’.T 

8.8 

3.6 

4.1 

4.4 

3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
A1 ' 
3.8 1 

3.8 

3.4 
3.3 

3.5 
3.8 

’ 3.7 

3.1 

34 

8.8 

3.6 

3.7 
8.2 
3 4 
4.1 
3 7 

'^3 8 

39 
38 
11 
3 9 

3 8 
3 1 
3.9 
10 
38 

3.4 

39 

10 

3.9 

37 

3.2 
30 
3 9 
10 
36 

3.6 

30 

16 

11 

39 

3.5 
2.9 
12 
11 
3 8 

3.7 
3 6 
16 
14 
37 

3 7 
8.2 
38 
10 
38 

4.0 

3 7 

3.6 

3 5 

3.6 

3.7 

37 1 3.6 

3.5 

3 8 1 

3.7 

10 

3 7 

4.1 

3.6 
8.8 

6.1 

7.6 
10.9 
10.6 

3.3 

3.5 

6.4 

7.6 
12.2 

9.6 

3.6 

3.8 
3 8 
37 
7.5 

11.8 
7.0 

3.4 

3.8 
3.0 
6.6 
7.3 

11.9 

6.9 

36 

• 3.8 

3 9 
6.8 

7.5 
13 3 

6.6 

3 9 
3.5 
3.9 
6.8 
7.8 
13 7 
16 

11 

3.6 
3.9 
7.0 

7.7 
13 8 

17 

11 
3 9 
11 

7.0 

8.0 
12.6 

34 

16 

3 8 

5.2 

8.2 
7.9 

12.3 

33 

11 

10 

6.9 

8.8 

7.0 

12.2 

5.5 

12 

12 

6.3 

8.3 
9.2 

12.3 

5.8 

3.0 

6.3 

34 

10.1 

12.6 

5.6 

To 

3.8 
15 
7.3 
7. 9 
12.2 
6.5 

6.7 

~5.7 

6,6 

6.5 

6.7 

6.4 

6.3 

6.4 j 6.2 

6.3 i 6. 6 

6.7 

6.7 1 7.2 

7.3 1 

6.5 

5.4 
6.6 

6.4 

6.3 

6.5 

6.3 

5.4 

0.6 

6.3 

6.7 

6.5 

6.4 

5.7 

6.6 

5.7 

36 

5.9 

6.3 

^ 4 ’ 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

“IT* 

6.6 

39 

6.5 











Comput'd from the New Orlean.s Times- Picayune. 

HOUSTON (HEAD, CLEANED). 


ma 






4.0 

4.4 
5.2 

4.1 

3.4 

4.8 

5.1 
6,0 

4.9 

4.0 
4.5 

3 2 

4.1 
3.4 
4.8 
3 2 
3 2 

5.1 

4.0 
4.8 

3 2 

4.0 
3.4 
4.8 
5.2 
5.2 

6.1 

4.0 

4.8 
31 

3.8 

3.2 

4.2 
3 2 
3 4 
3 2 

4.0 

4.6 

6.1 

3.6 

3.2 

4.2 
3 7 
3 6 
3 3 

4.0 
4.8 
3 2 

3.6 

3.4 

4.5 

6.0 

5.7 
3 5 

1 

4.0 
4.4 

5.1 
4.4 
34 
4.3 

32 
34 

33 

1 

4.0 
4.8 
3 4 
3.6 

3.6 

4.6 
6,2 
3 8 

4,0 

31 

3 5 
3 6 
3.8 
4.5 
5.7 
3 5 

4.0 

6.1 

3 6 

3.4 
3,9 
5.0 

5.4 
6.2 

4.0 

31 

4.9 

3.4 

4.0 

5. 1 
6.0 
5.0 

4.0 

5.1 

4.5 
3.4 

4.2 

4.6 

5 0 
5.0 


IBHI 

3 4 

3 2 

4.9 

4.9 

4.1 

4.4 

’ 3 . 9 ’ 


Bi 

3.9 

■n 

4.5 

BnTSBilltMMMMM 

32 

4.1 

4.2 

3.9 

3.6 

3.8 

3.6 

3.2 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

3.8 

1911-12 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

4.4 

4.7 

4.8 


■ai 

4.8 


4.5 

1912-13 

31 

4.0 

4.2 

4.6 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

4.8 

Kltl 

3 2 

4.8 

1913-14 

6.5 

3 2 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.9 

4.9 

4,8 

4.1 

4.5 

4.4 

3.5 

4.7 

Av. 1909-1918 

31 

4.7 

4.5 

JiL 


4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4.6 

1914-15 

' 4.7 

^4.9 

Ho 

4.6 j 

4.8 ! 

4.6 

“nr 

TT 

4.7 

"Ta" 

4.9 


AS 

1916-16 

31 

30 

4.9 

4.0 

4,9 1 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

4.2 

kO 

4.0 

Ko 

15 

1916-17 

KO 

4,1 

4.6 

4,6 

4.6 

4.0 

4.9 

32 

36 

7.9 

7.6 

7.6 

3 5 

1017-18 

7.2 

7.1 

7.8 

8.0 

8.0 








1 7.6 

tTSTrNrVHHHHHHI 






9.1 

9. 1 ; 

9. 1 

9.1 

3 3 

11. 1 



13.2 

• 10.0 

1919-20 

13.0 

13. 1 , 

10.6 

10. f» 

11.2 

12.8 

12.5 

12.8 

12.5 

lai 

11.6 

11.2 

12.0 

1920-21 

10.0 

7.8' 

6.9 

6.2 

6.1 

• 4.6 

4.2 

35 

3.2 

3.4 

3.5 

3.8 

33 

Av. 1914-1920 

»7.£^ 

* 7. 0 


»0.6 

•6.6 

»6.7 

*6.6 

»6.6 

•6.7 

•39 

•7.1 

•7.4 

7,1 

1921-22 

^l.T 

'^47ri 

4.8 

4.8 

4.4 

“TiT 

Ti" 


4.9 



4 . 5 ' 

ii 

1932-23 

4.6 

4.5 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 









1928-24 


1 














1 













Houston Cotton Exchange. Division oX Statistical and H istorlcai Keseardh. 

1 Average for 6 months. * Average for 7 months. * Average tor 0 years. 
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BUCKWHEAT. 

Table 179. — Buckwheat: Acreage^ prodwction^ value, exports, etc,, in the United 

States, 
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Bush. 







Bush. 







1,000 

acres. 

of 

lbs. 

1,000 

bush. 

Cts. 

ijm 

dolls. 

Bolls. 


1,000 

acres. 

0/48 

tbe. 

1,000 

bush. 

cts. 

1,000 

dolls. 

Dolh. 

Bush. 

W9,. 


.. , 





-- 

1896.... 

85:4 

18.5 

1.5,805 

89. 3 

6,211 

7.28 

1,677,102 

tSS9 . 



17, S7i 




1897 

838 

20.6 

17,260 

42. 1 

7, 2.59 

8.66 

l,370,4rr2 
1 , im, 980 

me, .. 

i,(m 

21.8 

22, 792 

67.6 

15, 4U 

14. 74 

1898 

811 

17.2 

13, 96] 

45.0 

6,278 

7. 74 

1W7--. 

1,238 

17.4 

21,3.59 

78.7 

16,812 

13. fi9 

1899.-.. 

807 

16. 1 

13. 001 

51. 9 

7. 2(‘v4 

9. 00 

420, 82d 


1, 114 

17.8 

19,864 

78.0 

15,490 

13.90 

1900.... 

795 

14.9 

11,810 

55.8 

6,588 

8.29 

123,540 

1809--. 

1,029 

16.9 

17, 431 

71 9 

12,535 

12.18 

1901.... 

852 


15, 603 

.56.4 

8, 8.57 

10.40 

719,615 

1870 

837 

18.3 

9,842 

70.5 

6 , 937 

12.92 

1902 ... 

856 

17.9 

11.2.80 

o9.6 

9, 110 

10 64 

117,953 

1871 .. 

414 

20 . 1 

8,320 

74. .5 

6,208 

15.00 

1903 .. 

870 

17.5 

1.5,248 

60 8 

9,277 

10 66 

31,006 

1872 

44K 

18. 1 

8 , l.W 

73. .5 

5, 979 

13.35 

1904... 

876 

18. 6! 16. 327 

62. .510, 208 

11.65 

316.399 

1873... 

454 

17.3 

7,838 

75.0 

6,879 

12.95 

1905.... 

840 

18.815, 797 

58.6 

9,261 

11.02 

696, 013 

1874... 

453 

17.7 

8,017 

72.9 

5, 844 
6,244 

12.90 

1906.... 

86.1 

18. 2 1.5, 734 
17. 71 14,8.58 

59.7 

9.386 

10. 85 

199,429 

187.1... 

57fi 

17.5 

10, 082 

62 0 

lO.Wi 

1007.... 

&3.8 

70.0110,397 

12. 41 

116,127 

1870 ... 
1877 ... 
1878.. 

8661 

6.'0l 

073 

14 5i 
15.7 
18.2 

9,669 
10, 177 
12,247 

66 6 
66.0 
52.6 

6, 436 
6.808 
6,441 

9. ti6 

1008 

8.53 

19 4 

16, .541 

7.5. 7' 12. 518 

14. 08 

186, 702 

10.47 

9.57 






1009 ... 

878 

20.5 

17, 988 

70. 2il2, 028 

~14. 38 

i^Too 





1010.... 

860 

20.5 

17, .598 

66. 1 11, 6.46 

13. .53 

223 

1879 -- 


20.7 

17,5.30 

60.8 

10, 57.5 

12.47 

1911.... 

833 

21.1 

17,549 

72. 0112, 735 

1.5.29 

180 

1880.. 

823 

17.8 

14,618 

59.4 

8, 682 

10. 55 

1912 

841 

22.9 

19, 249 

66. 1 

12,720 

1.5. 12 

1,347 

1881 .. 1 
1882... 

H2<) 

847 

11. 4 
13.0 

9. 480 
11,019 

86.5 

73.0 

8, 206 
8,030 

9 90 
9. 49 

1913.... 

805; 

17.2 

13, 838 

75. 5 

10, 445 

12.98 

586 









1883.. 

8S7 

8.9 

7,669 

82. 2 

6, 304 

1 

7.:«J 

Av. 

1900>13. 

843 

20.5 

17,242 

69.8 

12, 0.W 

14. 27 

32,080 

1884 . . 

M79 

12.0 

11, 116 

,58. 9 

549 

7.45 
















188.‘> .. 

914 

1.1.8 

12. 626 

55. 9 

7. 057 

7.72 

1914... 

792 

21.3 

16,881 

76.4 

12,892 

16 28 

41 : 4 , 643 

l8Vi. . 

918 

12. 9 

11,869 

54. .5 

6, 465 

7.04 

1915 . . 

769 

19.6 

1.5, 016 

78 71 

1,843 

1.1. 40 

51.5, 304 

1887... 

911 

11.9 

10, 844 

56.6 

6, 122 

6.72 

1916,.,. 

828 

H, 1 

11,662 

112. 7 

13. 117 

1.5.88 

260, 102 





1917 ... 

924 

If. 3 

16, 022 

160. Cl 

21, 

27.71 

5, .567 
119,516 

1888... 

913 

13.2 

12,0.10 

63.3 

7,628 

8,36 

1918... 

1,027 

16.5 

16, 905 
14, 399 

166.5 

28, 142 

27 40 

18S0... 

m 

14. ,*) 

12, 109 

50.5 

6, 11.5 

7.31, 

1910 ... 

700 

20.6 

146. 1 

21.032 

:40. 05 

244,781 

1»0O... 

1891... 

803 

867 

14.7 

15.0 

12,678 
13, 013 

57.3 

,57.0 

7, 264 
7, ^23 

8 . 42 I 

8.56 

1920.... 

701 

18. 7 

13,142 

128.3 

10, 86:4 

24.06 

399, 4 47 

Av. 














1802... 

899 

14.1 

12,643 

52.0 

6,673 

7.31 

1914-20. 

820 

18. 1 

14.867 

424 5 

18.507 

22 57 

279, 765 

1893... 

873 


68.3 

7,503 

8 . SO 



















ISW... 

804 

15. 9 

13, 721 

5,5. 7 

7,638 

8.84 

1921.,.. 

680 

20.9 

14,207 

81.2111, .540 

16. 97 

*484,76.3 

1895.,. 

842 

19. ( 

16,748 

45.3 

7,583 

9.01 

1922.... 

764 

19. J 

14, 564 

88.;. 

12. 8S9 

16. 87 

171,646 






1923* 

737 

18.9 

13, 920 

93. 3li2. 984 

17. 62 











_ 



DiviBloiiof Crop azid Livestock Estimatos. Figorps in itaiics ore census returns. 

1 Bused on farm price Dec. 1. 

* Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domostic Couitueroo. Including LuckwUoat flour 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1922. 

« PreHxninary. 
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Table 180. — Buckwheat: Acreage^ 'production^ and total farm value^ by States^ 

calendar yeara^ 1921-192S, 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands 
of bushels. 

Total value, basis Dec. 

1 price, thousands of 
dollars. 

1921 

1922 

1923* 

1921 

1922 

1923* 

1921 

1922 

1928* 

Maine 

13 

8 

9 

351 

216 

207 

351 

238 

197 

New Hampshire 

1 

1 

1 

21 

25 

22 

18 

31 

23 

Vermont - 

4 

4 

4 

1 88 

06 

72 

79 

88 

73 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

1 

18 

21 

20 

22 

29 

33 

Connecticut 

2 

2 

2 

35 

36 

82 

49 

50 

85 

New York 

193 

208 

214 

4,1.50 

4, .368 

4,066 

3, 444 

4,368 

3,908 

New Jersey 

8 

10 

10 

168 

220 

210 

168 

253 

200 

Pennsylvania 

226 

225 

227 

5,175 

4, 725 

4,880 

3,881 

3,780 

4,441 

Delaware 

7 

8 

8 

08 

153 

144 

74 

122 

» 131 

Maryland — 

9 

• 9 

9 

171 

185 

1 199 

145 

159 

199 

VirKinia 

17 

18 

18 

357 

351 

347 

293 

288 

880 

West Virginia 

31 

33 

33 

682 

693 

660 

559 

589 

634 

North ('arolina - 

6 

7 

8 

85 

140 

176 

72 

136 

190 

Ohio 

21 

25 

23 

525 

500 

460 

651 

400 

432 

Indiana 

6 

6 

6 

114 

90 

102 

114 

90 

97 

Illinois 

4 

6 

6 

70 

84 

90 

77 

71 

91 

Michigiin 

39 

62 

63 

624 

868 

753 ^ 

487 

604 

633 

Wisconsin 

40 

25 

28 

596 

360 

392 

447 

313 

349 

Minnesota 

28 

76 

49 

448 

1,0.50 

637 

314 

840 

573 

Iowa 

6 

6 

6 

75 

70 

75 

60 

88 

70 

Missouri 

ij 

1 

1 

14 

13 

13 

21 

16 

15 

South Dakota 

8 

12 

9 

112 

96 

126 

90 

67 

108 

Nebraska 

1 1 

1 

1 

16 

16 

18 

13 

14 

15 

Kentucky 

8 

9 

9 

160 

144 

162 

100 

130 

162 

•Tennessee 

3 

3 

3 

54 

44 

57 

51 

35 

63 

United States 

680 

764 

737 

14,207 j 14,564 

13, 020 

11,540 

: 12,889 

12,984 


Division of Crop and Livestock Kstiraates. i Proliniinary. 


Table 181. — Buckwheat: Yield per acre, by States j calendar years ^ 1908-1923, 


State. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


JBu. 

liu. 

Bu. 

Bn. 

B71. 

Bu. 

Bu 

Bfi. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bn. 

Bit. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu, 

Maine 

30.0 

28.0 

32.5 

30.0 

29.4 

32.0 

30.4 

29.0 

20.0 

24.0 

21.6 

20. 0i24. 0 

27.0 

24.5 

27.0 

27.0 

23.0 

New Hampshire 

21.5 

2Z0 

31.0 

27.3 

31.0 

,31.0 

28.6 

25. 0 

m.o 

20.0 

16.0 

17. 018.0 

20.0 

20.9 

21.0 

25.0 

22.0 

Vermont 

22.0 

22.0 

24.0 

24.3 

30.0 

25. 0 

25. 1 

28.0 

27.0 

17.5 

20.0 

21.0122.0 

21.0 

22.4 

22.0 

24.0 

lao 

Massachusetts 

18.0 

19.3 

22.0 

21.0 

21.0 

17.0 

20. 1 

18.5 

16.0 

16.0 

15.0 

16.0 

20.0 

19.0 

17.2 

18.0 

21.0 

2ao 

Connecticut 

18.2 

19.5 

19.5 

19.0 

20.5 

17.0 

19.1 

18.6 

20.0 

19.0 

17.3 

19.0 

18.0 

17.0 

18.4 

17.5 

lao 

lao 

New York 

21.4 

24.0 

2ao 

21.8 

23.8 

14.3 

21.3 

23,0 

19.0 

12.0 

18.0 

15.0 

22.0 

20.0 

ia4 

21.5 

21.0 

19.0 

New Joresy 

20. 0 

21.8 

21.6 

20.0 

22.0 

22.0 

21.5 21.0 

21.0 

19.0 

18.0 18. 0i 18. 018.0 

19. 0 21. 0 

22.0 

21.0 

Pennsylvania 

19.2 

19.5 

19.6 

21.9 

24.2 

18.6 

20. 7 20. 5 

21.0 

14.0 

18 . 01 I 8 .O 

21. G!18. 0 

18. 7|23. 0 

21.0 

21.5 

Delaware 

mo 

19.8 

20.5 

19.0 

16.0 

17.0 

18. 5 19. 0 

18.5 

19.0 

20. o!20. 5 

18. o' 18.0 

19. 0:14.0 

19.1 

lao 

Maryland 

18.5 

16.6 

18.5 

20.0 

17.6 

las 

17. 8jl8. 5 

2ao 

19.0 

21.02a0 

23.0!2a0 

2a 2 18.0 

9X6 

22.1 

Virginia 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

16.0 

21.5 

23.1 

I9.3I19.4 

20.0 

19.2 

2I.1I2I.O 

19. 0'21. 6 

20.2121.0 

19.5 

19.8 

West Virginia 

18.0 

22.7 

23.0 

24.0 

24. 0 

21.0 

22. 9 21. 5 

22.0 

18.3 

20. 0 19. 5 

21.0,19.5 

20.3 22.0 

21.0 

20.0 

North Carolina 

16.4 

19.8 

19.0 

19.0 

17.5 

19.3 

18. 9119. 0 

17.6 

17.5 

20. 0120. 0 

17.0,20.0 

18.717.0 

2ao 

22.0 

Ohio 

1&5 

21.2 

18.0 

21.0 

10.5 

18.0 

19. 5,24. 0 

2:1.0 

17.7 

17. 2 ' 16.0 

23.2 

20.9 

20. 3i25. 0 

2ao 

2ao 

Indiana 

17.0 

17.3 

17.7 

18.3 

19.0 

18.5 

18. 2.17. 5 

14.018.0 

15. 0|15. 0 

lfl.5 

20.0 

16.619.0 

15.0 

17.0 

Illinois 

18.2 

18.2 

20.0 

18,1 

22.0 

17.0 

19. 1117. 7 

17 . 0 ! 17.0 

19.0'17.8 

i8.oiao 

17.8117.4 

14.0 

15.0 

Michigan 

13. 6 

14.3 

15.3 

18.0 

17.0 

15. 0 

15.9 

18.5 

14. 511.0 

9.0110.013. 8114.5 

i3.o'iao 

14.0 

14.2 

Wisconsin 

15. 2 

12.3 

14.0 

17.6 

17.0 

16. 5 

15.5 

17.5 

13.0!]4.0 

12.2115.916.216.0 

15.0:14.9 

14.4 

14.0 

Minnesota 

18.2 

16.2 

16.0 

18.0 

21.0 

16.5 

17.3 

17.0 

17. 5 15. 0 

14. 017.0 19. 01 J 6 .O 

16. 6iao 

14.0 

13.0 

Iowa 

16. 5 

16.0 

14.9 

17.5 

19.0 

14.0 

lai 

18.3 

13.0 

15.0 

12.0 

15.0 

14.0 

17.0 

14.9 

15.0 

14.0 

15.0 

Missouri 1 

20.1 

21.0 

16.6 

10.0 

15,0 

11.0 

14.7 

15.5 

16.0 

14.0 

15.0 

13.0 

15.0 

16.0 

14.8 

14.0 

13.0 

13.0 

South Dakota 

















14.0 

ao 

14.0 

Nebraska 

iao 

i6.’o 

2ao 

iao 

iao 

m.'o 

lao 

1&5 

2ao 

17.0 

16.0 

14.0 

16.0 

16.0 

las 

16.0 

16.0 

18.0 

Kentucky 













13.0 

15.0 


2ao 

lao 

lao 

Tennessee 

i5."3 

i5.‘6 

o 

iao 

iao 

Ih’o 

15.8 

22.3 

18.0 

ii‘6 

17.0 

18.0 

15.5 

16.5 

17.9 

18.0 

14.5 

lao 

United States 

19.4 

2a 5 

2a 6 

21.1 

22.9 

17.2 

70.4 

21.3 

19. ojli. 1 

17.3 

ia6 

2a6 

ia7 

18.3 

2a9 

lai 

lao 
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•Table 182 . Buckwheat; Condition of crop, first of month, and yield per acre. 

United Slates, 1867-192$. 


Calendar year. 

h , 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.* 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Calendar year. 


P. cL 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

Bush. 


1867 

98.2 

95.3 

94. 0 

17.4 

1897 

1868 

92.3 

95. 1 

95. 0 

17. 8 

1898 - 

1869 

101.5 

03. 3 

93. 1 

16. 9 

1899 

1870 

04.4 

05.4 

89. 8 

18. 3 

1900 

1871 

97.5 

90.7 

90. 4 

20. 1 

1901 - 

1872 

100.9 

99.5 

95. 1 

18. 1 

1902 

1873 

95.9 

98.4 

94.9 

17.3 

1903. 

1874... 

96.7 

91.8 

95.0 

17. 7 

1904- 

1875. 

98.6 

98.0 

97.0 

17 5 

1905 

1876 

97.3 

81.6 

86.6 

14.5 

1906 

1877 

100.5 

98.0 


15.7 

1907- 

1878. 

98. 2 

00. 0 


18. 2 

1008 

1879_ 

97.6 

OS. 0 


20. 7 


1880 

94.2 

94.0 


17. 8 

1900 

1881._- 

94.0 

70.0 


11.4 

1910 






101 1 ._ 

1882 

09.0 

02.4 


13.0 

1012 - 

1883.__ 

99.0 

88.0 

63. 6 

8.9 

1913 

1884 

06.0 

03. 1 

87. 0 

12 . 6 


1885 

94.0 

9(i. 1 

92. 0 

13.8 

Av. 1909-1013... 

1886 

94. 1 

89. 8 

80. 5 

12.9 







1014-- 

1887 

03.3 

80. 1 

76. 6 

11.9 

1915 . . 

1888 

02.5 

93. 7 

70. 1 

13. 2 

1916- 

1889 

05. 2 

92. 1 

90.0 

14.5 

1917 

1890 

90. 1 

9(‘ 5 

90.7 

14.7 

1918 

1891 

97.3 

90. 6 

92. 7 

15.0 

1919 . - 






1920 

1892 

02.9 

89.0 

85. 6 

14,1 


1893 

88.8 

77.5 

73.8 

14.7 

Av. 1014-1920.... 

1894 

82. 3 

69. 2 

72. 0 

15.9 


1895 

85.2 

87. 6 

81. 8 

19.9 

1921 

1696- 

90.0 

93. 2 

S6.0 

18.5 

1922 






1923 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oft.‘ 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

P. cf. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

Bush. 

94.9 

95. 1 

90. 8 

20.6 

87.2 

88.8 

76. 2 

17.2 

93. 2 

75. 2 

70. 2 

16.1 

87.9 

80. 5 

72.8 

14.9 

01. 1 

90.9 

90. 5 

18.4 

91.4 

86.4 

80.5 

17.9 

93.9 

91.0 

83. 0 

17.5 

92.8 

91. 5 

88. 7 

18.6 

92.6 

91.8 

91. 6 

18.8 

03.2 

91.2 

84.0 

18.2 

91.0 

77.4 

80. 1 

17.7 

89.4 

87.8 

81. 6 

10.4 

86. 4 

81.0 

79. 6 

20.5 

87.0 

82. 3 

81. 7 

20.5 

82.9 

S3. 8 

81. 4 

21.1 

88. 4 

91. 6 

89. 2 

22.0 

85. 5 

75. 4 

65. 9 

17.2 

86.2 

82.8 

79. 5 

20.4 

ss. 8 

sTT 

83. 3 

21 3 

92. 6 

• 88. 0 

81. 9 

19.6 

87. H 

78. 5 

66. 9 

14.1 

92 2 

90. 2 

74. 8 

17.3 

8K. 6 

83. 3 

75. 6 

16.5 

8S 2 

90. 1 

88. 0 

20.6 

90. 5 

91. 1 

85. 6 

18.7 

89.8 

87.0 

79.4 

18.3 

87. 2 

85. 6 

stT? 

20.9 

89. 7 

85. 7 

83.8 

19.1 

82. 7 

80. 5 

77.6 

18.9 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Condition at time of harvest. 


Table 183 . — Buckwheat: Farm price per hushclj firi^t of mouthy United Biatee^ 

lOOS-lOi'S. 


Year beginning 
Sept, 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Weight^ 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 


Cts. 

Cfs. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1908-9 

80.0 

77.2 

77.1 

76.6 

74.3 

74.2 

75. 6 

76.2 

78.8 

83.4 

86. 9 

82.9 

77.6 

1999-10 

76.9 

75.0 

71.6 

70.1 

70.0 

TzV 

70.0 

73.4 

'7J.0 

73.7 

"78.0 

74 8 

72.4 

1910-11 

72.6 

71.3 

65.9 

66. 1 

65.8 

64.4 

64. 1 

65.3 

65.8 

70. 1 

72.4 

76.0 

67.6 

1911-12 

74.0 

69.6 

73.0 

72.6 

73.7 

73.6 

76.9 

76.9 

79.9 

84.8 

86.2 

83. 6 

75.3 

1912-13 

76.6 

69.7 

65.5 

66.1 

66.8 

69.4 

67.0 

68.3 

71.4 

70.8 

72. 9 

72.4 

68.4 

1913-14 

70.0 

74.1 

75.5 

75.6 

76.6 

75.6 

75.1 

70.9 

77.3 

79.0 

85. 6 

81. 2 

76.3 

Av. 1902-1913.... 

74.0 

71.9 

70.3 

70.1 

70.6 

71.0 

70.7 

72.2 

73.1^ 

76.7 

79.0 

77.6 

72.0 

1914-15 

79.8 

78.7 

78.0 

76.4 

77.9 

83.7 

85.5 


IlT 

l6.T 


I9.T 

80.9 

1915-16 

81.4 

73.7 

78.6 

78.7 

81.5 

80.7 

83.2 

83.1 

84.9 

87.0 

93.1 

89.0 

81.1 

1916-17 

86.4 

00.4 

102.9 

112.7 

117.2 

114.6 

124.8 

128.3 

150.6 

183.7 

209. 2 

189.3 

123.2 

1917-18 

164.3 

154.4 

154.2 

100.0 

162.7 

161,9 

168.2 

170^1 

176. 0 

191.0 

200.8 

192. 7 

165.8 

1918-19 

100.3 

180.0 

173.0 

106.6 

162.0 

158.1 

148.4 

149.6 

147.3 

165.6 

160. 8 

165.0 

166.5 

1910-20. 

150.8 

162.0 

151.0 

146.1 

150.7 

154.9 

155.7 

163. 1 

168.8 

180.2 

202. 7 

181.3 

159.0 

1920-21 

176.3 

159.4 

131.0 

128.3 

125.4 

118.7 

11G.3 

109.3 

115.0 

116. 1 

115. 3 

119.7 

129.7 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

134.0 

128.4 

124.1 

124.1 

125.6 

124.7 

126.0 

127.0 

«> 

2I 

144.4 

153.4 

146.7 

139.5 

1921-22 

114,4 

106.0 

83.9 

81.2 


"ssT 

85.8 

"oio" 

93.3 

"wiT 

loiT 

"osT 

06.S 

1922-23 i 

86.3 

84.1 

80.3 

88.5 

89.5 

87.6 

89.8 

95.4 

94.5 




89.0 

1923-24 

08.5 

94.7 

93.6 

93.3 
















MB 







Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


7^ Tearhooh^ of A^/Hculiwe^ 19SS. 

Table 184. — Buckwheat: Farm price per bushel, December 1, calendar years, 1908^ 
1983, and ealue per acre, 1923, 


state. 


Me..„ 

N.H.. 

Vt 

Mass... 
Gonn 

N.y.. 

N.J... 

Pn 

Del.... 

Md.... 


Vtt 

W. Va. 
N.C.. 
Ohio... 
Ind.... 


Mieh. 

Wi8.- 

Mlnn. 

Iowa. 


Mo.... 

SDak. 

Nebr.. 

Ky.... 

Tenn.. 


U. S 


1 

1908 IQOe 

! 

1010 

1011 

i i 

1913 

Av. 

100»- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Value 

fm 

acre, 

1923.1 

Cifi.l C/4. Ct9. 

Ctn. 

c/«. 

c/». 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cii. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

at. 

CU. 

Dolt. 

- 76 

70 

68 

70 

70 

66 

67 

6C 

7C 

95 

m 

16G 

176 

153 

12S 

100 

no 

95 

21.85 

. 80 

76i 62 

81 

72 

66 

71 

70 

81 

100 

182 

200 

166 

122 

130 

88 

125 

100 

22.00 

. 70 

76; 70 

85 

7Ji 

80 

77 

82 

82 

106 

15C 

160 

17C 

135 

126 

90 

92 

100 

18.00 

. 80 

76 

8.6 

80 

85 

80 

83 

84 

95 

140 

16C 

196 

16C 

140 

140 

125 

138 

115 

23.00 

- 80 

100 

8:i 

05 

88 

06 

02 

*05 

96 

120 

200 

210 

200 

160 

154 

139 

140 

no 

17.60 

70 

60 

66 

73 

64 

81 

70 

76 

80 

122 

160 

176 

145 

14(^ 

128 

83 

100 

06 

ia24 

7.6 

74 

60 

75 

72 

n 

73 

83 

83 

108 

1.58 

170 

160 

150 

129 

100 

116 

95 

10.95 

7.6 

68 

62 

60 

64 

73 

67 

76 

78 

in 

163 

160 

140 

120 

121 

75 

80 

91 

19.66 

72 

60 

65 

65 

66 

60 

65 

76 

75 

118 

148 

143 

160 

120 

120 

76 

80 

91 

16.38 

70 

74 

66 

67 

71 

75 

71 

81 

72 

no 

165 

166 

155 

133 

126 

85 

86 

100 

22.10 

72 

70 

77 

70 

76 

80 

70 

84 

80 

96 

150 

163 

165 

140 

124 

82 

82 

95 

18.34 

81 

76 

77 

85 

76 

78 

78 

83 

80 

101 

170 

173 

170 

140 

131 

82 

85 

96 

19.30 

78 

80 

80 

80 

85 

78 

81 

83 

82 

85 

130 

150 

140 

no 

1 

85 

97 

108 

23.76 

82 

78 

7.6 

78 

70 

70 

75 

70 

77 

no 

153 

156 

165 

105 

1 119 

105 

80 

94 

18.80 

78 

77 

70 

74 

73 

75 

74 

78 

80 

112 

155 

160 

1.50 

120 

122 

100 

100 

05 

16. 15 

IK) 

SO 

VM) 

05 

80 

80 

85 

95 

90 

130 

170 

180 

180 

136 

140 

no 

85 

101 

1A15 

71 

66 

62 

71 

66 

70 

87 

71 

i 72 

115 

147 

170 

137 

109 

117 

78 

80 

84 

11.93 

70 

78 

To 

75 

66 

GO 

73 

76 

83 

116 

174 

106 

150 

120 

120 

; 76 

87 

89 

12.46 

73 

71 

72 

76 

65 

04 

70 

70 

76 

112 

135 

170 

130 

1 106 

114 

70 

80 

90 

11. TO 

78 

8.6 

W 

00 

75 

81 

83 

i 77 

80 

125 

200 

180 

1G9 

134 

138 

80 

126 

94 

14.10 

8.6 

00 

87 

105 

05 

85 

92 

931 

90 

133 

144 

180 

184 

155 

140 

150 

125 

70 

118 

15.84 

12.04 

”83 


"w 

”9.5 

”o6 

”70 

80 

”84 

”95 

”ii6 

1.50 

l”io.5 

180 

100 

128 

80 

85 

85 

15.' 30 











145 



100 


100 

on 

inn 

IQ /Wl 


‘ 70 

”86 

”79 

”78 

”7.5 

70 

”78 

”76 

100 

150 

140 

150 

130 

118 

95 

wU 

80 

iUU 

109 

iOftW 

20.71 

7.6. 7 

70. 2.66. 1 

72.6 

G6. 1 

75.5 

70.1 

76.4l78.7| 

112.7 

1C0.0 

160. f>] 146. l| 

128.3 

124.1 

81. 2 88. .5 

93.3 

17.62 

, 1 












1 

1 



1 

1 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


' ILised on farm price Dec. 1. 


Table 185 . — Buckwheat: Average price per 100 pounds, 
BUFFALO.i 


Year beginninK Oct. 1, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

.’'J 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Average. 

1014-15 

191, WO 

1910-17 

1917- 18 i 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1930-21 

Average, 1914-1920 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

$1.00 
1.50 
1.86 
3. 22 
3. 84 
2.98 
2. 73 

$1.55 

1,81 

2.92 

3.50 

3.70 

2.84 

2.62 

$1.76 

1.81 

3.15 
3. 62 

• 3.32 

3.16 
2.61 

$1.8,') 
1,85 
2. 80 
3.60 
2.93 
3.26 
2.48 

$2.21 
1.80 
3.00 
3.73 
2,50 
3. 45 
2.40 

$2.07 
1. 70 
3.03 
4.50 
2.35 
3. 47 
2.00 

$1.84 
1. 74 
2.80 
3.68 
3. 11 
3.19 
2.34 

2,53 

2.69 

2. 76 

2.69 

2.73 

2.82 

2.70 

1.76 

1,79 

2.20 

1.64 

Z04 

2.12 

1. 78 
2.13 
2.00 

ToT 

2.05 

2.08 

2.10 

2.59 

2.12 

2.04 

„ > 



1 




MINNEAPOLIS.* 


1922-23 

$1.70 

2.04 

$2.12 

2,17 

12.20 

1.06 

$2.06 

$2.07 


$2.63 

1923-24 












Division of Statistical and Historioal Bescaroh. 

* From the W eekly Northwestern Miller. Average of weekly Quotations. l<)22-23 and after from Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Buffalo Com Exchange. ^ 

* From Minneapolis Dolly Market Reqord. Average of daily qtuotatloos. 



Oraim ^her tSkOKlMlad Omim. 


G&AIN SOIbGHUMS.< 

Tabi^ 186. — Grain aorgkvnu: Acrtaat, vrodudian, and Mol farm value, United 
States, 1916-192S; by States, 1929 and 1923. 


Calendar year, 
nnd State. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Average yield 
in bushels i>or 
acre. 

Produrtlon, 
thousands of 
bushels. 

Average farm 
price, Nov 15, 
cents per 
bushel. 

Farm value, 
thuusauUs q( 
dollars. 



4,153 

27.6 

114,460 

44.7 

61. 15T 

mn 

3,944 

13.7 

63,868 

105.9 

67,027 

1917 ‘ 

5,153 

11.9 

61,409 

161.0 

99,433 

1918 


.12.1 

73,241 

150.0 


1919 

5,060 

25.8 

180,784 

127.4 

166. 619 


6,120 

26.8 

187,408 

02.9 


1921 

4,635 

J24.6 

113.990 

39.1 

44, 575 

TAC.idiBs States. 

1922 

1928 > 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923* 

1922 

102:1 

1022 

1923* 

Total 

5,064 

5. 776 

17.9 

18.3 

00.524 


87.8 

04.1 

79. 50.3 

99, 353 

Iowa 

6 

6 

24.0 


J44 

198 

56 

' 100 

70 

198 

Ml«?souri--- 

15 

IM 

20.0 

21.0 

300 

273 

A 85 

100 

255 

273 

Nebraska 

19 

2<' 

18.0 

25 0 

342 

CGO 

V 74 

88 

2.53 

580 

Kansas 

1.039 

1..598 

19. 5 

17.7 

20.2»<0 

28, 28.> 

74 

H2 

14,W)2 

23. m 

Texas 

1,970 

1,891 

20.0 

22.0 

:i9. 41X1 

41. (XJ2 

100 

105 

39,400 

43,682 

Oklahoma 

1, 450 

1, 52:1 

13.5 

12.0 

19. 575 

18. 270 

80 

02 

15,660 

16,814 

Colorndo 

247 

336 

15.0 

20.0 

3, 705 

0. 720 

70 

80 

2, 594 

5,376 

New Mexico 

1.58 

305 

11.0 

18.0 

1, 738 

3. 690 

80 

90 

1.:190 

3,321 

Arizoiui 

30 

85 

30.0 

34.0 

9(X) 

1,100 

80 

100 

720 

1,190 

California 

1.30 

143 

32.0 

33.0 

4, 100 

4,719 

100 

100 

4, UiO 

4, 719 


Divisiou of Crop and Livestoci: Estimates. 

* Kafirs, niilo maizo, feterita. * ProUminary. 


Table 187. --(7 rain sorghums: Condition of crop^ first of mouthy ana yield per 
acre^ United Slates, 1906-1923, 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Yield 

IHT 1 

acre. 

. .. 

1 Calendar 
year. 

1 

July. 

Aug. 

Bept. 

Oct.‘ 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

1006 

P. ct. 
90.2 
84.8 
8.5.3 

P. ct. 
91.3 
85.0 
86. 5 

P.ct. 
92.4 
83. 1 
85. 1 

P.ct. 

Jivnh. 

, 1014 

P. ct. 
5 

87. 1 
83. 2 
09.8 
78.7 

91.1 
89.5 

EH 

mSB 

P.ct. 
84.5 
00.8 
62. .3 
70.8 
50.1 
88. 0 
01.0 

P.ct. 

90.5 
65. 2 
67.8 
49.0 
86.3 
94.7 

Hush. 

27.6 

13.7 
11.9 
12.1 

26.8 
26.8 



. 

; 1015 

1908 

1 - 

1 1916 

1 1017 

1909 

To. 4 

82.7 
64.5 
80.4 

81.7 

85.0 

71.1 
72.9 

85.0 

73.1 

Ti.s 

79.2 

74.4 

85.4 
57.9 


! jots 


1911 

L 

1 1920 

1912 

1 

I A V. 1914-1020. 


Jf:l\ 

78.4 

76.8 

75.6 


1913 



Av.1909-1913. 

82.1 

77.4 

73.9 



1921.... 

1922 

1923 

88.9, 
87. 2 1 
85.3 

88.5 
79 3 
74.7 

84.6 
65. 5 
ftt.O 

85. :i 
64.9 
67.5 



Division of Crop and Livostock Estiruatas. 
* Condition at time of harvest. 




















730 Yearbook of the Department of Agrietdture, 1983. 


Table 188 . — Kafivy No, B White: Weighted average price per 100 pounds of 
reported cash sales y Kansas Citpy 1909-19I8S, 


Year beRinning 
Nov. 1. 

|nov. 

1 Dec. 

' Jan. 

Ipeb. 

^Mar. 

! 

Apr. 

May. 

tune. 

ljuly. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 

average. 

1909-10- - 

$1.20 

$1. 31 

$1.53 

$1. 42 

$1. 37 

$1. 32 

$1. 46 

$1.50 

$1.53 

$1.81 

$1.78 

$1.19 

$1. 45 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1.12 

1.06 

.98 

1.57 

.96 

.90 

.86 

1.63 

.96 

1.19 

.85 

1.72 

.93 

(') 

.83 

1.72 

.94 

1.29 

.81 

1.76 

.94 

1.43 

.82 

(0 

1.06 

1.44 

.88 

2.00 

1.24 

1.25 
1.11 

(0 

1.42 

1.63 

1.09 

(0 

1. 34 
1.68 
1.41 
(‘) 

1.27 
1. 36 
1.53 
(0 

1?21 

1. 13 
1.61 
(0 

1. 12 
1. 31 
1.06 

■■ “ 



Av. 1909-1913-.. . 

1. 19 

1.15 

1.25 


i 1.23 


1.37 



1 












1914-15 

1.04 

1. 14 

1.33 

1.38 

1.28 

1. 18 

1. 14 

1.20 

1.16 

1.00 1 

1.04 

1.06 

1. 17 

191.V1«_ 

.91 

.99 

.99 

.96 

.93 

1.06 

1. 05 

1.11 

1.22 

1.58 

1.71 

1.84 

1. 19 

191ft-17 

2.34 

2. 11 

2.43 

2. 48 

2.66 

3. 17 

3. 79 

3.36 

1 4.00 

4.48 

4. 34 

.3.69 

3.24 

1917-18 - 

3. 40 

3.25 

3.33 

3. 69 

3.84 

3.37 

2.93 

2.65 

3.03 

3.40 

3. 40 

3.27 

3.28 

1918-19 

2.96 

2.61 

2.00 

2.70 

2.56 

2.67 

2.97 

3. 42 

3.51 

3.61 1 

2.41 

2.34 

2.86 

1919-20 - 

2.07 

2.93 

2.49 

2.17 

2.31 

2.38 

2.65 

2. 52 

2.36 

2.43 i 

2.24 

1.81 

2.41 

1929-21 

1.39 

1.17 

.98 

.91 

.85 

.80 

1.03 

1. 12 

1.21 

1. 13 

1.13 

1.02 

1.06 

Av. 1914-1920.-.. 

2. 10 

2.03 

2.02 

2.04 

2.06 1 

2.09 

2.22 

2.20 

2.36 i 

2.63 

1 2. 32 

2.15 

2.17 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23 - 

1923- 24 

.8.5 

1.78 

1 .90 ' 
1.63 

.90 

1.59 

1.29 

1.60 

1.32 

1.66 

1.20 

1.72 

1.28 
1. 76 

1.38 

1.67 

1.66 

1.60 

1.72 

1.48 

1 1.98 

1 

1.83 

0 

1.36 

0 ) 

1.27 










1 1 




Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and Market 
Review. J No quotations. 

Table 189. — Kafir: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United Stales, 

1916-1923. 


Yeiir begiuing 
• Nov. 1. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 1 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 

ed 

average. 


Cti. 

CIS. 

Cti. 

Ct9. 

CtB. 

Ct9, 

Cts. 

Cti. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cti. 

Cti. 

’ Cti. 

1916-17 

102.4 

101.5 

119.1 

129.0 

147.0 

152. 0 

188.0 

206.3 

214. 0 

243.3 

187.7 

174.1 

152.6 

1917-18 

160.6 

UM). 7 

170. 8 

185.7 

193. 5 

204.0 

211.0 

179.6 

165.6 

177.2 

ISl.O 

176.9 

182.3 

1918-19 

150.6 

154. 8 

153.7 

156. 9 

150.9 

lf»2. 1 

173.6 

174.1 

175. 9 

176.9 

i5:i. 7 

139.7 

160.4 

1919-20 

133.6 

1 

144.3 

137.3 

138.7 

129.8 

14,5. 4 

154.5 

15:1.9 

135. 2 

150.0 

124. 8 

95.5 

140.4 

1920-21 

95. 5 1 

81.7 

65.6 

57.8 

67.3 

53.8 

51.6 

62.0 

51.0 

58.0 

64.9 

48.3 

C3.6 

1921-22 : 

35. 8 

33.8 

41.4 

48. 0 

60.5 

63.2 

61.2 

63.8 

68. 7 

87.7 

77.1 

85.0 

54.8 

192‘.^23 

1923-24 

89.2 1 
95.4 

89.3 

89.0 



92.1 

98.6 

108. 2 1 

96.4 

100.2 

109.8 

102.2 

94.1 

100.8 

06.6 















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 190. — Kafir: Monthly and yearly receipts at Kansas City, 1909-1922. 


Year beginning 
Nov. 1. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Yearly 

total. 

1900-10 

i 

1,000 
ibi. 
2,820 
16,050 
18, 100 
36,098 
2,957 

1 

B 

M 

m 

1 

M 



■ 

1,000 

Ibi. 

200 

1,000 

ibi. 

40,220 

68,060 

121,644 

157,265 

22,793 

ITaTiaiVHHMHMi 




2, 350 

B 

3, 450 

1911-12 

e: 776 

2,687 

616 

6,790 

1,478 

1912-13 

18:665 

6,222 

8,439 

862 

H 

6,061 

185 

1913-14 

1,232 

7,454 


1,417 

62 

2; 341 


9,884 

16,205 

15, 101 

12,813 

6,431 

6,162 


4,887 

2>357 

1,207 

1^ 

2,662 

81,904 


17,433 

20,674 

1,512 

62, 524 
6,432 
16,585 
9,117 
13,060 
36,652 


34,619 


Wm 

11 

10, 410 
33,880 
493 

11,619 

21,504 

431 

11,396 

9,676 

431 

B 

7.260 

28,166 

310,630 

43,710 

130,603 

118,087 

321,061 

272,619 

1915-161 

32; 424 
15,338 



1916-171 


2,526 

18,049 

18,418 

II 


1917-181^ 

4,928 

25,996 

8,562 

21,560 

0,425 

6,976 

6,298 

2,218 

8,932 

1,602 

8,634 

403 

370 

1918-191 

2i834 

4,866 

8,932 

4.407 

1919-201 

1,232 

41,703 

40,410 

51,619 

25,133 

il 

46.769 

42,997 

13. 182 

IQfZ?] 

1920-211 

6,283 

54,886 

25,934 

31,847 

16,078 


13, 121 


6,714 

Av., 1914-1920.... 

7,828 

26^094 

piFf! 

25,673 


piTw 



14,389 


4,742 

4,723 

204.813 

1921-22' 

14, 722 
9,425 







W 

"37378 

4,234 

47682 

Xofi 

6,714 

1,076 


1922-23 



loil 

[Q^ 

2,151 

1,142 




Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Annual Statistical Reporti 
Board of Trade, and Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 

> Kafir, mllo meiee, and feterita induded from January, 191&-Deoember, 1921. 













FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
APPLES. 


Table 191. — Apples: Production in the United States, 188^19$$. 


Calendar 

year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

year. 

Production 

1880 

Butihels. 

143.106.000 
80, 142, 000 

198.907.000 

120.536.000 

114. 773.000 

134. 648. 000 

219.600.000 

232.600.000 

163. 728. 000 

1808 

Bushels. 

118,061,000 

176.397.000 
205, 930. 000 

135. 500. 000 
212, 330, 0(H) 
195, 680, 000 
23 : 1 , 630, 000 

136. 220. 000 
216, 720, 000 

1907 

Bushels. 

119.560.000 

148.940.000 

146,m,000 

141,(^,000 

214. 020. 000 

235.220.000 

145.410.000 

253.200.000 

230.011.000 

1916 

Bushels. 

193.905.000 

166.749.000 

160.625.000 

142.086.000 

223. 677.000 
99,002.000 

202. 702.000 

106.770.000 

1800 

1899 

1908 

1917 .. 

1801 

1900 

1909 

1918 

1892 

1901 

1910 

1919 .. . 

1803 

1902 

1011 

1930 

1894 

1903 

1912 

1921 

1895 

1904 1 

1913 

1914 

1922 

1896 

1905 1 

1923 

1897 

1006 

1915 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Census figures are in italics. 


Table 192. — Apples: Production and farm prices December 1, by States, calendar 

years, 1019-1928, 


Total crop, thousands of bushels. 


Farm price per bushel Dec. 1 (cents). 


State. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

1923' 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

Maine 

4,829 

1,680 

4, 060 

1,250 

2,300 

117 

120 

115 

107 

06 

New Hampshire. . 

1,3(M 

1,200 

700 

775 

800 

160 

150 

175 

135 

146 

Vermont 

960 

993 

600 

960 

592 

175 

150 

195 

160 

170 

Massachusetts 

3, 187 

3, 575 

1, 125 

3,010 

3,015 

200 

120 

240 

145 

150 

Rhode Island 

334 

390 

63 

200 

450 

195 

200 

250 

no 

136 

Connecticut 

1,395 

2,375 

758 

1.300 

1,700 

170 

125 

240 

120 

150 

New York 

14, 350 

47, 087 

13, 5(XI 

36,000 

24,000 

200 

75 

206 

81 

1 120 

New Jersey 

1,606 

2.942 

667 

2,010 

2,203 

200 

120 

270 

95 

140 

Pennsylvania 

5, 513 

18,584 

2,208 

11,400 

10,855 

225 

90 

260 

96 

100 

Delaware 

606 

822 

68 

1,414 

1,200 

200 

95 

220 

1 90 

100 

Maryland 

1, 519 

2,600 

22,5 

1,600 

2,300 

200 

78 

195 

1 90 

86 

Virginia 

8, 943 

13,744 

570 

8, 960 

9,800 

160 

90 

256 

90 

04 

West Virginia 

4, 189 

8,040 

420 

5,625 

8,320 

180 

125 

260 

102 

100 

North Carolina 

2,000 

6,320 

693 

6,000 

2,700 

187 

1 105 

2.50 

90 

140 

South Carolina 

216 

1 440 

293 

I 383 

274 

280 

1 184 

23(1 

140 

180 

Georgia 

417 

1, 270 

098 

1, 135 

864 

245 

165 

200 

100 

160 

Ohio 

2,976 

13,960 

3, 390 

7,298 

12, 395 

262 

115 

225 

130 

106 

Indiana 

1, 100 

4, .596 

1,029 

4,148 

5, m 

267 

143 

230 

123 

115 

IlUnols 

4,673 

5, 866 

2,:i81 

9,720 

7,370 

230 

140 

250 

105 

116 

Michigan 

! 5.844 

16,500 

6, 317 

11,850 

13, 159 

. 220 

77 

195 

88 

86 

Wisconsin 

1 1, ,545 

2, 250 

1,050 

2,024 

2, .340 

220 

170 

242 

118 

116 

Minnesota 

1, 336 

1,350 

900 

1,020 

1,520 1 

250 

200 

260 

200 

130 

Iowa 

1,810 

4,410 

630 

4,410 

3,750 

275 

191 

274 

117 

118 

Missouri 

5, 132 

4, 724 

480 

9,400 

7,072 1 

100 

170 

255 

82 

02 

South Dakota 

168 

180 

126 

263 

212 

300 

260 

280 

170 

177 

Nebraska 

907 

797 

125 

1,620 

880 

250 

230 

270 

120 

146 

Kansas 

1,835 

1, 144 

172 

3,280 

2,166 

210 

220 

250 

100 

120 

Kentucky 

1,281 

6,022 

636 

6,070 

2,625 

250 

160 

250 

130 

140 

Tennessee 

1, 3f»9 

4,280 

754 

4,250 

1,311 

225 

142 

245 

116 

160 

Alabama 

577 

1, 186 

890 

1,008 

731 

250 

175 

200 

145 

170 

Mississippi 

218 

190 

145 

216 

120 

235 

190 

240 

170 

168 

LouLsiana 

44 

34 

35 

37 

31 

200 

200 

200 

225 

200 

Texas 1 

487 

274 

274 

264 

270 

190 

200 

190 

150 

156 

Oklahoma 

1,600 

585 

486 I 

1, 140 

1,240 

175 

230 

210 

135 

120 

Arkansas 

7,164 

3,900 

120 

2,400 

3,025 

170 

140 

200 

102 

110 

Montana 

850 

825 

975 

610 

900 

175 

180 

150 

100 

130 

Wyoming 

30 

18 

19 

40 

35 

360 

200 

250 

200 

180 

Colorado 

3,418 

2,830 

3,200 

4,250 

3,010 

185 

140 

170 i 

75 

96 

New Mexico 

1, 100 

434 

483 

750 

1,400 

200 

180 

200 

130 

180 

Arizona 

125 

80 

47 

77 

128 

226 

250 

250 

206 

180 

Utah 

760 

1,064 

1,037 

1,085 

1,119 

170 

120 

130 

80 

78 

Nevada 

53 

36 

24 

35 

56 

300 

275 

260 

160 

140 

Idaho 

3,800 

3,420 

4,500 

3,900 

5,600 

180 

145 

130 

72 

76 

Washington 

25,295 

21,602 

29,062 

25,775 

31, 357 

155 

140 

125 

100 

77 

Oregon 

California 

6,921 

4,158 

6,667 

6,300 

8,000 

140 

125 

115 

95 

86 

8,200 

6,000 

6,500 

7,860 

8,450_ 

145 

160 

135 

00 

76 

United States 

142,086 

223,677 

99,002 

202,702 

196,770 

183.6 

114.8 

168.0 

98.6 

102.2 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
t Preliminary. 
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Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1&B3. 


Table 193. — Apples {commercial crop): Production^ by States, calendar years, 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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'Table 195. — Apples: Percentage redueiian from full yidd, from slated causes, 
as reported by crop correspondents, 191S-192Z. 


Calendar year. 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture. 

Exces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture. 

Floods 

Fr-^st 

and 

freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms 

Total 

cli- 

matic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

Insect 

peets. 

Ani- 

mal 

posts. 

Total.* 


Pel, 

P.ci. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ei. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ei. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

p.ct. 

Pel. 

1913 

2. .5 


0.3 

ia2 

0.7 



16.9 

4.2 

3.1 

0.1 

32 4 

1913 

laa 

.4 

.4 

25.3 

.6 

.9 

.6 

39.9 

1.0 

5.2 

(») 

53.5 

1914 

6.5 

.3 

(?) 

(x\ 

.6 

.4 

.6 

15.1 


5.0 

A 

28.2 

1915 

1.2 1 

1.9 

.2 

15.8 


.1 

1.2 

21.8 

6.2 1 

ao 

A 

35.4 

1916 

5.4 

3.2 

2 

9.9 


.6 

1.4 

22.8 

5.6 

ao 

A 

38.6 

1917 

4. 1 i 

3.9 

! 1 

15. 2 


.3 

1. 1 

27.0 

4.7 

28 

A 

44.2 

1918 

7. .5 

. 7 

.2 

19. 1 


1.0 

.7 

30l7 

4,2 

29 

.3 

44.9 

1919 

4.3 

2.9 

. 1 

29. 1 


.6 

1.0 

39. 1 

5.1 

27 

.1 1 

62 7 

1920 

2. 2 

.8 

.2 

10. 2 

.8 

.2 

.7 

16.5 

4.4 

1.9 

.1 

2.5.9 

1921 

0. 0 

.7 



49. 0 

.8 

.3 

.6 

57.7 

3.0 

1.9 

.1 

65.1 

1922 

4.1 

1.3 


13.4 


.4 

.7 

21.3 

4.8 

24 

.1 

28.6 


Division of Crop and Livostock Estimates. 

1 Includes all other causes. * Les.s than 0.05 per cent. 


Table 196 . — Applet: Carlot shipment^^ by States of origin, 1917-1922. 


Year boKinning June 1. 


Mate. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

^ 1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

WESTERN AREA. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars, 

ttirs. 

Cars. 

Montana 

171 

202 

500 

430 

686 

351 

Colorado 

2,084 

1,984 

3,225 

2,861 

3,886 

3, 38.5 

Now Mexico 

' a;i8 

407 

959 

279 

015 

1 438 

Utali 

355 

441 

199 

619 

735 

718 

Idaho - 

3, .528 

630 

3,943 

2,881 

5,811 

4,222 

Washington 

1.5, .837 

16,232 

27, 169 
5,443 

21,627 

32, 961 

28, 295 

Oregon 

3, 448 

2,246 

3, 170 

6,543 

3,893 

California 

1, 630 

3,473 

4, 153 

4,508 ! 

6, 065 

4,906 

Total 

27, 669 

25,581 

4.5, 691 

36,370 

50, 292 

46,268 

KA.STKHN AREA. 







Maine - 

1,248 

257 

2,343 

607 

414 

4, .306 

278 

New Ilampshin* 

270 

120 

249 

321 

187 

M a.ssm!bu.set t.s 

3.58 

262 

407 

627 

159 

286 

Now Yoik 

5,807 

22,000 

10,280 

33, 860 

17,735 

29,966 

New Jersey 

1,001 

036 

737 

856 

179 j 

447 

Pennsylvania 

013 

1,794 

1,266 

3,402 

226 

2; 038 

Delaware 1 

319 

375 

498 

751 

128 

1, 751 

Maryland, Ea.stern Shore 

1436 

29 

36 

139 

46 

418 

Maryland, other 

C) 

085 

564 

1,408 

• 92 

700 

Virginia 

4. 589 ^ 

4,227 

7,075 

2,849 

8, 702 

323 

6,975 

West Virginia 

1,280 

2,9J9 

4,880 

801 

2,242 

Ohio 

274 

448 

256 

976 

615 

424 

Illinois.- 

5, 5.54 

2; 670 

2,935 

3,471 

445 

4,840 

Michigan 

1,385 

2,862 

3, 435 

6,212 

5.992 

6,015 

Missouri 

2,600 

1, 187 , 

2,165 

1, 725 

(h 

3,079 

Kansas 

1, 131 

398 

635 

738 

62 

1,08:1 

Arkansas 

1,.545 { 

1,065 

4,553 

2,666 

(•) 

2; 620 

All other 

1,931 1 

939 

1,008 1 

1,684 

594 

2^644 

Total 

30,737 

44,049 

41, 444 

72,910 

32,022 

65,999 

Total, United States 

68, 406 

69,630 

87, 085 

109,280 

88,314 

112; 267 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown in carlots include thoeo b j boat reduced to carlot basis. 

' Includes Maryland “other.** * Included in Maryland Eastern Shore. • Included in all other. 
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Table 197 . — Appht: Monthly carlot shipments, by Slates, 1917-19tS. 


State, and 
crop movement 
season.^ 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

Total 

New York: 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

1917-18 



19 

397 

1,3311 

1, 149 

439 

444 

693 

685 

470 

186 

46 

5,867 

1918-19 


8 

486 

2,026 

7 ; 662 

4,199 

2,^ 

2,215 

1,951 

1,130 

564 

228 

43 

22^900 

1919-20 


23 

169 

978 

3,195 

1,171 

^829 

'632 

992 

1 218 

676 

447 

66 

10'286 

1920-21 


4 

747 

2,488 

9,125 

7,996 

3,376 

2,600 

3,254 

2|655 

1,074 

449 

*92 

33i860 

1921-22 


98 

970 

3i064 

6,855 

1,206 

839 

liOOO 

i;485 

li472 

970 

663 

123 

17i735 

1922-23 


08 

1,.360 

3 ; 502 

7,988 

5^711 

1,968 

2,193 

21241 

2 ; 399 

1,482 

888 

166 

29 ; 966 

1923-24 


5 

280 

i, 572 

4, 159 

3 ; 090 

1 ; 146 



Pennsylvania: 














1917-18 



12 

36 

526 

145 

02 

28 

42 

18 

39 

6 


913 

1918-19 


25 

39 

253 

839 

247 

124 

143 

73 

45 

6 



1,794 

1919-20 


2 

14 

170 

699 

121 

76 

93 

62 

21 

3 

6 


1)266 

1920-21 


27 

27 

190 

1,379 

674 

382 

209 

262 

161 

10 

1 


3)462 

1921-22 



1 

67 

'109 

9 

7 

7 

15 

9 

2 




1922-23 


19 

23 

270 

840 

372 

220 

177 

71 

21 

17 

8 


2,038 

1923-24 


20 

39 

359 

1,398 

892 

276 








Virginia: 















1917-18 

6 

36 

116 

1,091 

1,887 

.548 

131 

131 

250 

211 

156 

27 


4,589 

1918-19 


29 

100 

'867 

i;569 

740 

235 

283 

171 

83 

92 

49 

0 

4,227 

1919-20 


43 

238 

1,933 

2, 732 

592 

394 

313 

330 

308 

114 

72 


7,075 

1920-21 


46 

102 

1, 523 

3, 143 

1, 27.5 

811 

680 

468 

3.'>4 

219 

110 

26 

^762 

1921-22 



9 

126 

87 

17 

34 

16 

10 

16 

8 



323 

1922-23 

fi 

32 

300 

1,741 

2,349 

1,139 

465 

342 

133 

94 

98 

100 

117 

6,975 

1923-24 


49 

131 

1,887 

3,610 

1,386 

740 








West Virginia: 













1917-18 


9 

24 

231 

478 

223 

08 

37 

87 

66 

27 



1,280 

1918-19 


23 

71 

50i 

1,254 

718 

202 

78 

34 

32 


3 


2)019 

1919-20 


23 

90 

620 

1,267 

365 

160 

05 

82 

71 

61 

15 


2)849 

1920-21 


63 

76 

744 

2,269 

874 

209 

179 

118 

146 

109 

84 

10 

4)880 

1921-22 


4 

18 

412 

'176 

19 

27 

15 

42 

59 

27 

2 


'801 

1922-23 

10 

28 

76 

451 

1,005 

316 

141 

84 

37 

36 

38 

27 


2,243 

1923-24 


78 

120 

1,020 

3,064 

1,477 

301 







’lUlnois: 












1917-18 

12 

353 

140 

1, 242 

3, 001 

664 

3 

12 

49 

33 

37 

8 


5,5.54 

1918-19...... 

24 

244 

81 

518 

1,210 

219 

46 

06 

100 

1 69 

46 

391 

i *14 

2,676 

1919-20 

36 

340 

79 

807 

1,142 

131 

11 

73 

90 

111 

47 

66 

13 

2,935 

1920-21 

60 

628 

217 

789 

1,268 

296 

34 

45 

28 

113 

69 

26l 


3,471 

1921-22 

35 

24 

51 

114 

94 

8 

9 

33 

46 

12 

7 

12 : 


445 

1922-23 

312 

636 

253 

1, 294 

1,557 

492 

58 

65 

85 

88 

61 

48 

1 

4,840 

1923-24 

22 

429 

145 

1,043 

2,125 

554 

66 








Michigan: 














1917-18 



127 

271 

432 

511 

23 

6 

6 

10 




1,385 

1918-19 

. 1 

88 

414 

480 

1,632 

307 

27 

5 

4 

4 

1 1 



2,862 

1919-20 


12 

608 

1,040 

l,o87 

175 

7 

2 


1 

! 1 

2* 


3,435 

1920-21 


66 

1, 152 

1, 188 

2, 102 

1,300 

175 

51 

92 

70 

26 

1 


6,212 

3921-22 


616 

1,219 

1,772 

2,327 

112{ 

15 

12 

11 

7 

1 



6,992 

1922-23 


307 

913 

997 

2,717 

854| 

05 

42 

33 

35 

20 

2 


6,015 

1923-24 


39 

1,189 

1, 334 

3,432 

1,719 

178 







Washington: 





1 








1917-18 



56 

409 

5,280 

4,682' 

1, 447 

1,043 

1, 461 

967 

613 

77 

2 

16,837 

1918-19 



138 

1,023 

0,209 

4,481 

2,139 

700 

814 

4*20 

211 

60 

16 

16,232 

1919-20 


36 

164 

1, 763 

9,401 

6,082 

t875l 

1,854 

1,881 

1,804 

1,133 

408 

19 

27, 169 

1920-21 


33 

111 

653 

7, 621 

4,967| 

2,069 

1, 123 

1,099 

1,498 

1,056 

700 

* 197 

21,627 

1921-22 


33 

120 

2,506 

12, 758 

7, 749 

3,124 

2,070 

2,368 

994 

636 

491 

112 

32,061 

1922-23 


33 

78 

2, 187 

6, 792 

5,596 

3,298 

4, 194 

3,007 

2,004 

780 

297 

29 

28,295 

1923-24 


05 

202 

2,492 

13,106 

7,819 

2,772 




Oregon: 











1917-18 



4 

43 

629 

1,207 

627 

219 

260 

335 

117 

7 


3,448 

1918-19 


o 

9 

59 

723 

746 

359 

126 

128 

72 

15 

7 


2,246 

1919-20 


4 

10 

192 

1,354 

1,478 

781 

798 

406 

232 

108 

80 


5,443 

1920-21 


1 

3 

36 

961 

1,079 

452 

200 

207 

116 

43 

12 


3,170 

1921-22 


9 

11 

300 

^340 

1,897 

1,032 

496 

208 

109 

44 

6 

1 

6»543 

1922-23 


1 

1 

98 

867 

1,238 

706 

451 

314 

191 

23 

3 


8,893 

1923-24 


19 

20 

459 

2,239 

1,914 

628 








California: 















1917-18 


112 

173 

514 

404 

216 

62 

22 

34 

36 

30 

25 

2 

1,630 

1918-19 

0 

60 

468 

486 

797 

685 

601 

108 

226 

81 

42 

12 

5 

8,473 

1919-20 

6 

273 

441 

877 

906 

709 

370 

155 

148 

173 

48 

41 

5 

4,153 

1920-21 

6 

244 

723 

967 

1,018 

766 

373 

106 

84 

73 

79 

56 

9 

4,603 

1921-22 

13 

352 

690 

1,224 

1,494 

699 

181 

120 

117 

101 

42 

21 

1 

5,055 

1922-23 

2 

220 

998 

782 

918 

887 

494 

179 

103 

168 

: 107 

78 

80 

4,066 

1923-24 

61 

1.2W 

986 

1.259 

1,416 

772 

221 




1 





1 The crop movement season normally begins in June and extends through June of the following year, 
with irregular shipments continuing into July. 

* Includes 3 cars in July. 

* Includes 2 cais in July. 

« Includes 10 cars in July. 


WiTh 


All other: 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 
191^20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kescarch. 

* Apples iu barrels, boxes and baskets combined; 3 boxes or bushels equivalent to 1 barrel. 


Table 199. — Apples: Farm price per hushelf Isl of month, United States, 1910^ 

1923. 


CtB. Cts. Cts. ctif. CtB. 

108.0 117.2 121.6 131.8 139.2 

89.4 96.8 101.2 109.2 121.8 

73. 4 76 4 80. 4 83. 7 89. fi 


Year beginning 

June 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Ctn. 

1010-11 119.0 

1911- 12 137.6 

1912- 13 118.4 

1913- 14 97.6 

Cts. 
04.4 
115. 1 
95.2 
03.6 

CU. 

75.4 

83.9 

76.0 

80.6 

CIS. 

73.7 
71.6 
6-1.8 

78.8 

Cts. 

75.5 

68.0 

61.8 

81.0 

Av. 1910-1913.... 118.3 

09.6 

78.7 

71.5 

71.6 

1914-15 141.0 

1916-16_ 90.4 

1916- 17 105.4 

1917- 18 157.2 

1918- 19 158.2 

1919- 20 237.3 

1920- 21 297.0 

113.4 
84.4 

108.1 

151.1 

150.4 

197.7 

280.7 

~79.9 

70.1 

80.4 

127.0 

128.1 
174.7 
198.4 

65.1 

69.9 

77.7 

107.8 

123.7 

162.0 

137.4 

68.8 

62.0 

83.1 

106.8 

133.6 

171.1 

132.8 

A V. 1914-1920.... 169.6 

155.1 

122.7 

104.8 

100.9 

1921- 22 169.2 

1922- 23 213.4 

1923- 24 173.9 

170.0 
199.3 

182.1 

171.2 
133.6 

131.2 

163.6 

109.8 

111.4 

186.9 

109.6 

116.1 







>8.1 107.1 116.8 126.0 133.0 141.8 


81.6 94.5 101.6 


68. 0 71. 2 
79. 7 88. 0 


73. 2 76. 1 
92.0 94.1 

12:1.3 133. ( 

145.3 161.1 

175.4 201. ( 
231.8 260.: 

130.5 131^ 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 












Table 200* — Apples: Monthly average jobbing prices per barrel and per boXy at 10 marketSy 1920-192S, 

BARRELS. 
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Table 200 . — Apples: Monthly average jobbing ptiees per barrd and per box, at 10 markets, lOSO-lOSS—Contimei. 

BOXES— Continued. 
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Tablb 201. — Apples: Monthly average uhclesdU prices per barrel at New York, 

1900-19SS. 


Year beginning Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

ItOO-l 

$1.93 

$1. 97 

$2.53 

$3.10 

$2. 75 

$3. 15 

$3.55 

$3.81 

$3. 72 

1901-2 

3.41 

0. 62 

4.78 

5.00 

5.00 

5.06 

4. 90 

4. 25 

4.40 

1902-3 

1.91 

1.97 

2.20 

2.00 

2.37 

2. 69 

2. 12 

2.00 

2.52 

1900-4 

2. 69 

2. 43 

2.94 

2.71 

2.90 

2. 97 

3.06 

3.02 

2.01 

1904-5 

2.00 

2.03 

1.96 

2.25 

2.38 

2.44 

2.75 

2.43 

2.97 

1905-0 

3. 18 

2.97 

3. 75 

3. 76 

3. 76 

4. 60 

4. 82 

6.06 

5.59 

1906-7 

2. 67 

3. 32 

3.06 

2.62 

2.88 

3.25 

3.22 

3. 06 

5.00 

1907-8 

3. 72 

3.66 

3. 55 

3. 34 

3.46 

3. 52 

3. 22 

3.00 

2.00 

1908-0 

2. 08 

3.04 

3. 16 

3.60 

4.00 

4. 53 

4.08 

6.00 

.5.02 

1909-10 

”3.72' 

4 22 ‘ 

srhT 

3. 69 


3.21 


3. '4 if 

3. 71 

1910-11 

3.50 

3. 05 

3. 75 

4. 14 

4. 12 

4. 50 

4.76 

6,36 

5. 31 

1911-12 

2. 55 

.3.06 

2.71 

3. 12 

2. 84 

2. 90 

3. 39 

4.20 

4.00 

1912-13 - 

2. 66 

3.06 

2.75 

2. 62 

2 71 

2. 78 

2. 70 

3.12 

4.00 

1913-14 

3.29 

4. 43 

3. 75 

4.00 

4.00 

4. 79 

4.75 

6. 34 

5. 14 

Average 1900-1913 

3. 14 

3. 49 

iiiiir 

3. 51 

3.51 

3. 65 

3. 77 

4.30 

4.43 

1914-15 

2. 38 

T22 

2.78 

“n; 

2.80 

2.91 

27^ 

3.56 

3.05 

1915-10 

2.38 

2. 95 

3. 12 

3.06 

3. 05 

.3. 19 

3.33 

3.12 

2.90 

1910-17 

3. 30 1 

3. .38 

4. 18 

4.00 

5.00 

5. 38 

5.91 

6. 53 

5.28 

1917-18. - 

4.4)8 1 

4. 44 

4.94 

5. 10 

5.00 

4.88 

4.92 

5. 75 

6. 75 

1918-19 

6.38 

C.03 

5. 98 

6.31 

0.50 

7.88 1 

9. 55 

10.00 

10.80 

1910-20 

6. 12 

7.81 

7. 55 

7. 50 

7.00 

8.06 

7. 50 

7 08 

9.25 

1920-21 

5.38 

6. 25 

6. 33 

e. 38 

5. 10 

4.88 

5. .56 

6. 32 

5.38 

Average 1914-1920 

4. 1.5 

4. 73 

4. 9.S 

"^5. 1.'. 

£9fl_ 





6. 30 

1921-22 

6.‘06~ 

8. 10 

6. 91 

0 . si) 

eToiT 

■” 

7 .T 7 ” 

6. 98~ 

7. 06 

1922-23 

4. 10 

4.02 

4. 48 

5.50 

5. 78 

6.22 

6.47 

6. .56 

7.06 

1920-24 

4.94 

5. 92 

5. 55 

4. 42 








1 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the American Agriculturist. 


Table 202 . — Apples: Wholesale prices per barrel at New York for October Id, 
January ly and March 1881-192‘S. 


Year 

Oct.l5. 

Jan. 1. 

Mar.l. 

Year. 

Oct.l5. 

Jan. 1. 

Mar.l 

Year. 

Oct.15. 

Jan. 1. 

Marl. 

1881-82.... 

$3.00 

$3.00 

$2. 76 

1899-1900.. 

$2. 3.8 

$2.62 

$3.12 

1914-1.5 ... 

$2.50 

$ 2.88 

$.125 

1882-83.... 

2.25 

2.88 

3. 40 

HHKhI 

1.88 

3. 12 

3. 12 

191.5-16.... 

2. 88 

3.00 

3.00 

1883-81.... 

2.25 

3. 25 

3. 48 

1901-2 .... 

3.50 

5.00 

5.26 

191017.... 

3. 12 

4. 88 

5.62 

1884-85.... 

1.38 

1.88 

2. 86 

1902-3 

1.88 

2.25 

2 25 

1917-18.... 

4. .^0 

5. 00 

.5.00 

1885-86.... 

1. 50 

1.94 

1. 56 

1903-4 

2.50 

2.76 

3.00 

1918-19.... 

.5. 38 

6. 60 

9.25 

1886- 87.... 

1887- 88.... 

2.00 

1.08 

4.00 

2.88 

3.00 

2.50 

im-a 

1905 6 

1.88 

3.00 

2.38 
3. 75 

2.62 

4 02 

1919 20.... 
1920-21.... 

6.75 
6. 75 

6. 60 
6.00 

a 25 
4.25 

1888-89.... 

2.25 

1.88 

1.38 

1900-7 

3. 38 

2. 55 

3. 12 

Average 1 
1914-1920 




1889-90 — 
1800-91.... 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3 2.5 
4.25 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

3. 75 
3. 25 

3. 38 
3. 75 

3. .50 
'4.75 

4.55 

4.82 

5.53 

1891-02...J 

1.50 

1. .50 * 

1.72 

1909-10 ..J 

4.00 

“ 4 . 12 " 

3. 26 

1921-22.... 

8. 25 

~X75’ 

6.50 

1892-93... . 

2.00 

3, 00 I 

2. ,50 

1910-11. ...1 

3. 75 

4.00 

4. 50 

1922-23.... 

6.00 

5. 50 

6.50 

1893-94... 

2.26 

3.88 

4 02 

1911-12.. .J 

3.25 

2.75 

2.88 

1923-24.... 

7.26 

4. 75 


1894-9.5.... 

2.00 

2 r .0 

4.00 

1912-13.... 

3.00 

2. 75 

2. 88 


1895-96..,. 

1,62 

2. 00 

3.02 

1913-14.... 1 

3. 50 1 

4. 25 

4. K8 





1890-97.... 

1.38 

1. 31 

2. 38 

Average 








1897-98... . 

2.88 

3, 75 

3. 25 

1909-1913 

3.50 

3.57 

3.68 





1898-99.... 

3.00 

3. 75 

4.25 










Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled fioin the American Agriculturist. 


Table 203 . — Oranges: Production and valuer 1915-1923. 



United States. 

Florida. 

California. 

Year 

Produc- 

tion. 

Average 
price 
per box 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 

value 

Dec.l. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Average 
price 
per box 
Dec.l. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Average 
price 
per box 
Decl. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

1915 

1,000 

boxes, 

21,200 

Dollars. 

2.39 


1,000 

boxes. 

6,150 

DoUars. 

1.88 

1.000 

dollars. 

11,562 

1,000 

boxes. 

16,0.50 

Dollars. 

2.60 

1,000 

dollars, 

39,130 

1916 

24, 433 
10, 593 
24,200 
22.528 

2.53 


6,933 


14, 213 
8,050 

17,500 



1917 

2.60 


3,500 


7, 093 
18,500 

276 

19,506 

69,375 

1918 

3.49 


5. 700 

2 65 


3.76 

1919 

2.67 


7,000 

250 


15,528 

275 

42702 

IMO 

29,700 

20,300 

219 


8,100 


17,820 

21,600 

218 

47,068 


2 51 


7, 300 


14,600 

13,000 

280 

86,400 

|t»lllllllllllllllllllll|M 

30,200 

34,800 

2 10 


9,700 

2 30 


20,500 


41,000 


1.84 


12,000 

1. 35 


122,800 

210 

47,880 








Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ See Note 3 of Table 210. 











740 Yearbook of the Department of Agricultvre, 1923. 


Tabt.io 204 . — CUtus fruits: Carlot shipments, hy States of origin, calendar years. 

1918-19^8. 

QRAP SFRUIT. 


State. 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1023 

Florida - 

Cars 

5,280 

Cara. 

6, 328 

Cara. 

11,408 

Cara. 

11, 705 

Cara. 

13,626 

Cam. 

18,073 


'IVli.sKir:.<ippi __ 







Tevas 






50 

Arizona ----- 

1) 1 

1 i7 1 

54 

54 

65 

08 

California 

352 ! 

1 270 1 

477 

426 

491 

407 







Total - 

5. 050 

1 0,024 

12,020 

12, 275 

14, 182 

18,727 


LFMONS. 



F*ori«la- 

12, 184 

6 

13.264 

5 

10,273 

71 

18,914 

146 

17, 435 
401 

25,285 

577 

10 

A1 difuna 

M i'*'i5isMppi, 

Toxa> *- 

1 




Arizona 

71 

16, 18,3 

08 

3A057 

49 1 
3^906 

73 

46, 759 

75 

I 28. 615 

98 
46. 001 

Calif(>rnia-.-- 

Tolal : 

28,414 

49, 324 

60,290 i 

C5, 891 

1 4(i, 520 

71, 971 



TOTAL CITllUfl FRUITS (GllAPEFRUIT, LEMONS, AND ORANGES). 


Florida 

17,473 

6 

19,502 

5 

30,773 

71 

30,709 

145 

31,001 

401 

43,353 

577 

10 

59 

19fi 

54,92d 

Vlahaiiia ----- 

Mississippi 

Toxa,s 







Aiizoim 

t'nlifornia 

80 
23, 448 

115 
45, 059 

103 
40, 754 

JO 

^ IC 

141 

38,980 

Total 

4I,(K17 

04, 771 

71, 701 

90,053 

70,583 

09, 12^ 


Division of Stilt I<t lo:il and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in earlots iududo those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


Table 205. - Grapefruit, Florida, i {excluding russets): Monthly average wholesale 
prices per box at New York, 1908-1923. 


Calendai year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

’ May. 

June. 

July. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

1908 

$5.40 
3. 15 
3. 50 
3.60 
4,00 
2. 95 

$6. 75 
3. 12 
4. 34 
3.53 
4.76 
3.50 

$6.94 
3. 12 
4. 28 
3. 09 
4. 95 
3.12 

$5.60 

3.90 

4.38 
3. 34 
6.44 

3.38 

$4. 90 
5.26 
4. 39 
3. 75 
7.38 
3.80 



$3. 88 
3.21 
6. 00 
6.41 
4.00 
6.08 

$3. 62 
3.47 
4. 59 
4. 09 
3.02 
4. 78 

$3,53 
3. 50 
3. 05 
4. 78 
3.47 
3.62 

1909-. 

$5.25 





1911 

4.00 


1912 


1013 

Avoiago 1909-1913 .. 

1914 

6.76 



3. 42 

3. 85 

3.83 

4.29 

4.91 



4. 74 

4.23 

3.80 



3.80 
2. 38 
3. 50 
3. 76 

3. 81 

2.38 

3.38 
4. 12 

3. 78 
2.25 
3. 50 
4. 12 
4. 62 
4.88 1 
4.00 

H 

3. 45 
2.81 
3.60 
4, 12 
4.62 1 
7. 25 1 
5. 50 1 



3.06 

5.25 

2.78 
4. 16 
4. 50 

2.53 
3. 45 
4.35 

1015 


1910 

$4. 75 
4.76 

1917 


1918 


4. 75 
4. 75 
6. 25 

4. 75 

4.75 
6.25 

IPIO 

4. 76 
4.75 

4. 75 
4.06 

7.75 

4.38 



1920 

i"i6 


Average 1914-1920 . - 




3.88 

4.20 

4. 47 ! 






1921 

a 25 
6.12 

6.25 

6.12 

6.25 

6112 

6.25 

6.12 

6. 25 1 
6.12 1 

6.00 
a 12 

A 2 5 " 

6.38 

5.38 j 

5.38 

1022 

1923 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Oompilod from Friday or Saturday issues. New York 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Table 206. — Lemons, Califomia; Monthly merage toholetale •prices per box at New 

York, 1908-19SS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

180S 

Pllll 

$3. 25 

$3.96 

$2.91 


$3. 25 





$4.72 

$3. 19 

1000 

BeCTSI 

3. 88 

3.20 

3. 42 

3. 62 

3.12 





6.75 

5.25 

ITibHIIIMMI 

Vjlyl 

3. 84 

3.44 

3. 73 

4.00 





$6. 97 

6. 17 

3.83 

1911 

KiEfil 

4.22 

3.88 

3. 94 

4. 75 

5.88 

4. 76 


WSEm 

6. 97 

6.91 

4.40 

1912 _ - 

02 








■riliTil 

7.66 


a22 

1913 

pm 









1914 









4.75 


4. 26 

3.00 

1916 

2. 62 

2.59 

2.75 

2.84 

■klitoi 

i28 ! 


$2.69 


3.90 

4,31 

4. 18 

1916 

4. 19 

3. 62 

2.90 

3. 19 

3.50 

4.15 

5. 69 

8. 12 

7. 62 

7. 38 

6. 56 

4.70 

1917 

3.12 

3.50 

3. 72 

4. 62 

4.62 

5.25 

8. 75 

8. 85 


7. 34 


5.88 

1918 

6.88 

5.83 

5.88 

5.56 

6.08 

8.28 

8.38 

8. 38 

8.38 

ass 

a 38 

4.81 

1919 

3. (VI 

4.59 i 

4.06 

4.41 

4.62 

3.97 

4. 53 

6. 50 

6. 88 

8.75 

6.00 

6.00 

1920.. 

6. 00 

6.00 1 

6.25 

6.25 1 

4.50 

2.75 


3. 25 

3. 25 

3. 25 

3. 25 

3.2$ 

1921.. 

8. 25 

3. 25 1 

3. 26 

3. 25 1 

8. 25 

7.43 

9. 82 

7.50 

7.50 

7.60 

7.60 

7.50 

1922 

4. 00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 


KBlIil 

4.00 

msm 


9.00 

aoo 

1928 

6. 75 

6.75 

6. 75 

6. 75 

6. 75 

6.76 

6.76 

7. 05 

6. 62 


0.02 

6.02 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Journal of Commerce. 


Compiled from Friday or Saturday issue.", Now York 


Table 207. — OrangeSy California Navels: Monthly average wholesale prices per box 

at New York, 1908-1023. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Dec. 

1908 

$3. 22 

$3. 25 

$2.97 

$3.02 

$3. 50 

$4. 38 

$4. 38 

$3.38 

1909 

3.28 

3. 25 

3.03 

3. 2S 

3.00 

3. 16 

3. 6? 


1910 

2. 88 

3. 19 

3. 12 

3. 18 

3.56 

3. 72 

4.00 

3.62 

1911 - 

3. 22 

3,32 

4. 12 

3.42 

3. 78 

3. 82 



1912 


3.72 

3. 30 

3. 44 

3. 22 

3.09 

3.50 

3.50 

1913 

3. 54 

3. 55 

4. 16 

4.72 

5. 15 



3.38 










Average 1909-1913. _ 


3, 41 

3.55 

3.61 

3. 74 





1914 

3. 28 1 

3.09 

3.03 

3. 12 

3.50 

2.81 



1915 

2. 73 

2. 90 

2. 79 

2. 96 

3. 19 

3. 44 



1910 

3. 38 

3. 38 


3.66 


4. 00 



1917 

:j. 25 

3. 72 

3. 98 

4.38 

' 4. 38 

4.38 

4.38 

1.26 

mis 

4. 25 


5.95 


0.75 




1919 


4.91 

5. 69 

5.75 





1920 









1921 








7.25 

1022 





6. 00 



7. 75 

192;i 

7. 75 

7. 75 

7. 76 

7. 75 

7.75 

7.75 

1 









1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Frhlay or Saturday issues, New York 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Tabip 208. — Oranges^ California Valencias: Monthly average wholesale prices vet 
box at New York, 1908-1923. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Friday or Saturday issues. Now York 
Journal of Commerce. 


OLIVE OIL. 


Tablk 209. — Olive oil {including inedible): International trade, calendar years, 

1909-1922. 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913.J 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 

1,000 

//W 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

COUNTRIES. 

P0U7lds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

jminds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Algeria 

a 971 

> 11,666 

no 

1,720 

288 

4,120 

246 

20,831 

Oieoce ; 


22, 272 

813 

3,910 

23,374 

206 

21), 004 

127 

36,464 

Italy 

* 0, 643 

75, 130 

2,631 

25,196 

30,908 

9, 321 

40,510 

Spain 

30 

86, 464 

21 

119, 754 

1 

105,768 

9 

102,472 

Tunis 

PRINaPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

2,020 

18,090 

70 

1,311 

8 

58,322 

20 

68,319 

Argentina 

48, 248 


31,638 






Australia 

510 

11 

623 

(») 

305 

1 



Belgium 

>4,296 

> 582 

1,676 

9,733 

1,459 

203 

1, 373 

186 

2,376 

207 

Brazil 

Canada. 

8,409 

1,593 



1,224 

1,567 


1,744 


Chile 

?; 256 


5 ; 425 


3 ; 941 




Cuba 


11,232 





Depmark 

146 


202 

8 

157 

9 



Egypt 

4,803 


1,591 

3 

3, 164 

18 

3,223 

13 

France 

>42,602 

12,936 

20,250 

4,812 

44, 847 

10,009 

68,300 

13,742 

Germany 

6,086 




> 1, 192 

769 

6 

Japan 

126 


4^ 


134 




Morocco 

267 

376 1 

3,647 

(») 

5,514 




Netherlands 

New Zealand......... 

>282 

68 

>205 

37 

87 

36 

151 

54 

43 

139 

24 

Norway 

3, 458 

33 

2,227 

> 11 

873 

>4 

4,429 


Peru 

>684 

>77 

1,496 


825 


481 

(•) 

Philippine Islands . . . 

360 

.* 

126 


115 


177 

Sweden 

889 

2 

305 

33 

253 

6 



Switzerland 

4,138 

71 

1,228 

>4 

2, .554 
9,864 

>9 

2,914 


United Kingdom 

22,950 

823 

9,052 

668 

164 

17,136 

190 

United States 

39,903 


31,087 


63,881 


87,974 


Uruguay 

4,249 


>6,132 


>6,477 



Other countries 

63,766 

30,132 

9,166 

33 

6,837 

320 

150 


Total 

264,653 

258,768 

161,277 

156,976 

169, 981 

234,890 

189,634 

282,777 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. (Con- 
versions on basis of 7.6 pounds to the gallon). 


1 International Institute of Agriculture, for Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

* Four-year average. 

* Less than 600 pounds. 
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Table 210. — Fruits and nuts: Production and value in California and Florida. 

1919-19^3. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Crop and year. 

Produc- 

Farm value, Dec. 1. 

Crop and year. 

tion. 

Per unit. 

Total. 

Apples: 

1919 

Bushels. 

8,200,000 

6,000,000 

6.500.000 

7. 850.000 

8. 450.000 
Tons. 

115.000 

102.000 
86,000 

150.000 

128.000 

430.000 

360.000 

310.000 

410.000 

380.000 

175.000 

$1.45 

1.60 

$11, 890, 000 

9.600.000 

8. 775.000 

7.065.000 

6. 338. 000 

8. 280. 000 

9. 180. 000 

5. 375. 000 
* 7,600,000 

6. 400. 000 

25,800,000 

27. 360. 000 

13. 020. 000 
18. 450, 000 

9. 120. 000 

14. 000. 000 

9. 3.50. 000 

5, 000, 000 

10.150.000 

4. 250. 000 

32. 400. 000 

12. 643. 000 

13. 000. 000 

Grapes (table) : 
1919 

1920 

1920 

1921 

1.35 

1921 

1922 

.90 

1922 

1923 

.75 

1923 

Pears: 

1919 

72.00 

OraiMJS (wine): 
1919 

1920 

90.00 

1920 

1921 

62. 50 

1921 

1922 

50.00 

1922 

1923 

50.00 

1923 

Peaches: 

1919 

60.00 

Oranges:* 

1919 

1920 

76.00 

1920 

1921 

42.00 

1921 

1922 

45.00 

1922 

1923 

24.00 

1923* 

Apricots: 

1919 

80.00 

Lemons: * 

1919 

1920 

no; 000 
100,000 

145.000 

170.000 

135.000 

85.00 

1920 

1921 

5a 00 

1921 

1922_ 

70.00 

1922 

1923 

25.00 

1923* 

Prunes: i 

1919 

240.00 

Figs: 

1919 

1920 

97, 250 
100,000 
110,000 
80,000 

42.000 

35.000 

42.000 

48.000 

69.000 

130.00 

1920 

1921 

13a 00 

1921 

1922 

140,00 

15, 400,000 
8,000,000 

2.520.000 

3.150.000 

2. 220. 000 

2.400.000 

2. 070. 000 

1922 

1923 

100.00 

1923 

Plums: 

1919 

60.00 

Olives: 

1919 

1920 

90.00 

1920 

1921 

53. (K) 

1921 

1922 

50.00 

1922 

1923 

30.00 

1923 

Cherrie.s: 

Almonds: 

1919 

12,400 

17.500 

13.000 

14.000 

14.500 

182,500 

177.000 

145.000 

237.000 

150.00 

1,860,000 

3.600.000 

1. 625. 000 
2. 520, 000 

2. 320.000 

38. 325. 000 

41. 595. 000 

27. 550. 000 

24. 885. 000 

18. 960. 000 

1919 

1920 

200.00 

1920 

1921 

125.00 

1921- 

1922 

180.00 

1922 ... 

1923 

160.00 

1923 

Raisins: ^ 

1919 

210.00 

Walnuts: 

1919 

1920 

235.00 

1920 

1921 

190. 00 

1921 

1922 

105.00 

1922 

1923 

237,000 

80.00 

1923 


Produc- 

tion. 


Tons. 

200,000 

190.000 

210.000 

308.000 

340.000 

400.000 

375.000 

310.000 

450.000 

428.000 
Boxes. 

15. 528. 000 

21. 600. 000 
13, 000, 000 

20.500.000 

22.800.000 


3. 499.000 

4.955.000 

4. 050. 000 

3.400.000 

4.800.000 
Tons. 

12,000 

12,300 

9,600 

11,000 

9,000 


8,800 

8,000 

8,200 

10,000 

17.000 

7,250 

5.500 

6,000 

8.500 

11.000 

28,100 

21,000 

19,500 

27.000 

25.000 


Farm value, Dec. 1. 


Per unit. 

Total. 

76.00 

15,000,000 

75.00 

14,250,000 

75.00 

16, 760, 000 

52.00 

16,016,000 

35. 00 

11,900,000 

50.00 

20,000,000 

7.5. 00 

28, 125, 000 

82.00 

2.5, 420, 000 

65.00 

29, 250, 000 

40.00 

17, 120, 000 

2.75 

42, 702,000 

2. 18 

47, 088, 000 

2.80 

36, 400, 000 

2.00 

41, 000, 000 

2.10 

47, 880, 000 

2.00 

6,998,000 

2.92 

14,469,000 

3. 45 

13, 973, 000 

3. .30 

11,220,000 

1.90 

9,120,000 

150.00 

1,800,000 

9a 00 

1,107,000 

145. 00 

1,392,000 

120.00 

1,320,000 

90.00 

810,000 

160.00 

1,406,000 

95.00 

760,000 

90.00 

738,000 

125.00 

1,250,000 

65.00 

1, 105,000 

440.00 

3, 190,000 

360.00 

1,980,000 

320.00 

1,920,000 

290.00 

2,465,000 

260.00 

2,860,000 

550.00 

15,455,000 

400.00 

8,400,000 

400.00 

7,800,000 

360.00 

9,720,000 

400.00 

10,000,000 


FLORIDA. 


Oranges: 

Boxes. 


1919 

7,000,000 

2.50 

1920 

8, 100, 000 

2.20 

1921 

7,300,000 

2.00 

1922 

9,700,000 

2.30 

1923 

Grapefruit: 

1919 

12,000,000 

1. 35 

5, 500,000 

1. 85 

1920 

6,100,000 

2.30 

1921 

6,000,000 

1. 70 

1922 

7,200.000 

1.90 

1923 

8,000,000 

1.20 



Limes: 

Boxes. 

17, 500, 000 

1919 

28,000 

18,820,000 

1920 

26,000 

14, 600, 000 

1921.:. 

33,000 

22,310,000 

1922 

35,000 

16, 200, 000 

1923 

40,000 

10,175,000 

Pineapples: 

Crates. 

26,000 

11, 730, 000 

1920 

47,000 

10,200,000 

. 1921 

11,000 

13,680,000 

1922 

22,000 

9,600,000 

1923 

57,000 


3. 45 
3. 10 
2.75 
2.90 
3.00 


97.000 

81.000 

91,000 

102,000 

120,000 


4.25 

4.30 

5.00 
4.75 

4.00 


111,000 

202,000 

55,000 

105.000 

228.000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; California estimates in cooperation with California De* 
partment of Agriculture. 1923 estimates are preliminary. 

1 Dried basis. 

* Representing the commercial crop year berinning Oct. 1; the numbers for 1923, for instance, represent 
the fruit that set during the season of 1923 and will be picked and marketed from Oct. 1, 1923, to Sept. 30, 
1924. 

* Freese during January, 1924, promises to reduce the stated figures for oranges by about one million 
boxes. Damage to lemons still undetermined. 
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CRANBERRIES. 


Table 211. — Cranberries: Acreage, production, and farm value. United States, 
1914-1933; by Stales, 1933 and 1923. 


Calendar year 
and State. 

Acreage. 

Average yield, 
in barrels, 
per acre. 

Production, 
thousands of 
barrels. 

Average farm 
price per barrel 
Dec. 1. 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars. 

1914 

22,000 

31.7 

697 

$3. 97 

2, 76C 

1915 

23, 100 

19.1 

441 

0.59 

2,908 

1916 

26,200 

18.0 

471 

7.32 

3,449 

1917 

18,200 

13.7 

249 

10.24 

2, 55U 

1918 

25,400 

ia9 

352 

la 77 

3, 791 

m9 

25,000 

22.0 

549 

a 37 

4,597 

1920 

2.5,000 

18.0 

440 

12.28 

5. 514 

1921 

25,000 

16.4 

384 

16.99 

6,526 

Leading States. 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1023 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

Total 

35,000 

25,000 

22.4 

21.4 

660 

610 

10. 18 

7.25 

6, 702 i 

4, 423 

Massachusetts 

12,000 

12,000 

2.5. 4 

29.2 

305 

350 

10. 50 

6.50 

3, 202 

2,275 

New Jersey 

11,000 

11,000 

18. 2 

20.0 

200 

220 

9.75 

8.00 

1, 950 

1,760 

Wisconsin 

2,000 

2,000 

27.5 

20.0 

55 

40 

10.00 

9. 70 

650 

388 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. ^ l^reiiminary. 

GRAPES. 

Table 212. — Grapes: Estimated production, hy States, calendar years, 1922 and 

1923, 


State. 

1922 

1923' 

State. 

1922 

! 1923' 


IfiOO 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 


pounds. 

pounds. 

Maine 

112 

104 

Kansas a 

0, 768 

5,400 


204 

176 

Kentucky 

2,000 

1,690 

Vermont * 

90 

74 

Tennessee 

4 ; 574 

2|065 


860 

913 

Alabama 

1, 400 

i, 470 


300 

552 

Mississippi 

468 

504 

Connecticut 

1, 760 

1, 955 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

60 

Now York 

210, (XK) 

122,220 

Texas 

1, 674 

2,325 

New Jersey 

4', 505 

4', 488 

Oklahoma 

3^713 

2 ' 940 

Pennsylvajiirt 

50^000 

33,000 

Arkansas 

2,400 

L920 

Delaware 

l ' 620 

L539 

Colorado 

570 

594 

Maryland ....... 

1,000 

1,760 

Now Mexico 

910 

1,170 

Virginia _ 

2,900 

4, 032 

Arizona 

(5:io 

680 

West Virginia 

1,944 

2, 183 

xrtuh 

1, 269 

1, 378 

North Carolina 

11,760 

11,064 

Novtida 

300 

South Carolina 

2, 700 

2,952 

THrIia 

570 

600 

Georgia 

3, 040 

3,000 

W.-ishingtou 

i 3,784 

3,999 

Ohio 

4.5,000 

38,710 

Oregon 

3, 060 

2,730 

Indiana 

8,836 

7,980 

California 

3,602,000 

3,62^000 

TIlinrtiQ 

12,740 

1(^988 


XUlUMlo — 

Michigan ...... 

127,500 

88,660 

United States 

4,152,312 

4,016,009 

Wisconsin 

693 

676 


Minnesota - 

150 

148 




Iowa 

13,000 

11,880 




Missouri 

14,700 

12,000 




Nebraska. 

2,700 

2,640 


1 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. i Preliminary. 


Table 213. — Grapes: Carlol shipments, hy Stales of origin, calendar years, 1917- 

1923, 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Curs. 

Cara. 

New York 

3, 621 

2,017 

3,751 

6,079 

2,451 

7, 728 

4,239 

Pennsylvania 

801 

3^ 

881 

1,245 

390 

1, 558 

854 

Ohio 

196 

60 

87 

50 

68 

80 

76 

Michigan 

3,298 

1,635 

3,783 

4,007 

1,237 

6,020 

4,034 

Iowa 

85 

68 

106 

106 

68 

236 

207 

Missouri 

28 

21 

36 

26 

4 

128 

72 

Washington 

31 

89 

37 

8 

67 

47 

56 

California 

13,251 

16,039 

21,605 

26, 974 

32, 879 

43,884 

as, 47.7 

Another. — 

68 

59 

61 

.110 

38 

177 

202 

Total 

21, 379 

20,915 

39,349 

39,205 

37, 202 

59, 858 

63, 217 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Comi^led from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to earlot basis. 
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PEACHES. 

Table 214. — Peaches: Production, United SUUes, 1899-1998. 


Calendar year. 

Production. 

Calendar year. 

Production. 

Calendar year. 

Production. 

18W 

lilllllll 

1908 

ButheU. 

48.146.000 
SS,mf000 

48.171.000 

34.880.000 

52.343.000 

39. 707. 000 

54. 109.000 

64. 097. 000 

191C 

.§§§ii§i§ 

1900 

1909 

1917 

1901. 

1910 

1918 

1902 

1911 

1919 

1903 

1912 

1920 

1904 

1913 

1921 

1905 

1914 

1922 

1906 

1915 

1923 

1907 





Divisioa of Crop and Livestock Kstimates. Census figures in italics. 


Table 215. — Peaches: Production and farm pricest by States, calendar years, 1919- 

1923 . 


State. 

Total crop, thousands of bushels. 

Farm price per bushel Sept. 15 — 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 







Cents. 

Cents. 



Cenit. 

EcfT!Sc71Ti7i7?uTTrMHI 

39 

0 

29 

32 

40 

210 



248 

162 


213 

4 

185 

200 

205 

220 



262 

270 

Rliodo Island 

29 

3 

9 

28 

31 

350 

416 

357 

270 

196 

Connecticut 

195 

10 

290 

262 

232 

250 

426 

371 

286 

264 

New York 

1,262 

2,600 




270 

225 

255 

110 

181 

New Jersey 

1,653 

2,134 

347 


2,642 

270 


335 

185 

209 

Pennsylvania 




1,560 

1,907 

300 


345 

180 

183 

Delaware. 

227 


7 

320 

225 

100 

225 

300 

80 

150 

Maryland 

664 

692 , 

59 

495 

631 

190 


300 

170 

150 

Virginia 

682 

1,092 

52 

764 


200 

185 

300 


210 

West Virginia. 


092 

48 

715 

526 

220 

226 

300 

200 


North Carolina 

675 

1,539 

644 

■muf 


210 

184 

235 

170 


South Carolina 

390 

832 

666 

845 


220 

200 

145 

150 


Georgia 

5,895 

3,799 

6,550 


5,248 

250 

171 

160 

146 

178 

Piorida 

148 



130 


• 260 


210 

350 

192 

Ohio 

618 

3,238 

335 

1,684 


330 

215 

365 

176 

187 

Indiana 

82 

405 

26 

650 

445 

330 

258 

352 

178 

231 

Uliiiois 



76 

UIOl 

675 

270 

317 

371 

176 


Michigan 

448 


358 

1,440 

1,125 

310 


290 

150 

179 

Iowa 

2 



200 

40 

330 

347 

341 

172 


Mi.saniiri 


1,427 


2,300 

MRfll 


254 


no 

174 

Nebraska .... 

0 

5 


81 

45 

310 

403 


150 

270 

Kansas 

214 

187 

24 

630 

78 

260 



170 

252 

Kentucky 


988 

80 

1,218 


240 

225 


140 

164 

Tennessee 

1,285 





180 



106 


Alabama 


974 


810 

779 

170 

176 

165 

120 

138 

Mississippi 

776 

412 

322 

375 

260 

150 

175 

150 


196 

Louisiana... 

382 

269 

264 

180 

175 

190 

275 

250 

167 


Texas 

4,621 



1,920 


180 


165 

220 

217 

Oklahoma 

2,924 

180 




140 



115 

160 

Arkansas 


117 

435 



160 

235 



168 

Colorado 

722 


810 

900 

792 

260 


175 


171 

New Mexico 

204 

6 

8 

98 

189 


250 

325 

200 


Aricona 


48 

54 

128 

90 

180 



190 

260 

Utah 

884 

471 

703 

885 

802' 

160 

250 

in 

» 

129 

Nevada 

e 

6 

4 

0 

5 

270 



75 


Idaho 


42 


244 

282 

180 


175 

156 


Washington 

1,545 

155 

772 

950 

1,333 

170 


182 


134 

Oregon 





500 

140 

330 

250 

186 

168 

CaHfornia 

17,200 

16,200 

12,910 


16,880 

160 

190 

100 

106 

68 

United States. 

53,178 

45,620 

32,602 

55,852 

46,702 

189.0 

210.4 

168,7 

133.8 

14a 0 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
^ Preliminary. 
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Table 216. — Peaches: Condition of crop. United States, 1st of month, 1868-1928, 



Table 217. — Peaches: Carlot shiptnenfs, by States of origin, calendar years, 1917- 

1923. 


State. 

1917 

1918 





1923 


Cart. 

Cart. 

Cart. 

Cart. 

Cart. 

Cart. 

Cart. 

New York 

7,308 

1,057 

1,434 

4,666 

2,840 

6, 862 

2,764 

New Jersey 

1,218 

748 

1, 148 

1,307 

5 

1,696 

1,768 

Pennsylvania 

879 

257 

366 

316 

45 

268 

554 

Virginia 

125 

63 

137 

370 


265 

70 

West Virpinia__ 

990 

322 

425 

458 


19 

177 

North Carolina 

65 

56 

66 

343 

589 

1,462 

260 

Georgia 

4, 098 

7,995 

7,236 

6,663 

10,636 

7,368 

8^717 

Michigan 

445 

76 

270 

2,275 

198 

1,660 

994 

Tennessee 

10 

152 

116 

140 

218 

248 

63 

Texas 

825 

1, 579 

1,940 

62 

964 

25 

102 

Oklahoma 

278 

244 

866 


42 

156 

94 

Arkansas 

1,597 

190 

2,335 

20 

596 

1,621 

747 

Colorado 

1,347 

1,111 

1, 334 

773 

1,219 

1,420 

1,264 

Utah 

1, 146 

577 

1,102 

402 

839 

1,261 

1, 174 

Washington 

1,920 

647 

2,219 

204 

1,097 

990 

1,611 

California 

2,858 

4,518 

7,846 

7,354 

7,606 

9,086 

10,059 

AU other 

2,128 

817 

2,083 

2,605 

406 

4, 107 

2,766 

Total 

27,237 

20,409 

30,923 

26,067 

27,300 

38, 291 

33,164 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 
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Tablb 218. — Peocfce*; Monthly earlot thipnuntt, by State*, 1917-19SS. 


State and calendar year. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Total. 

New York: 

1917 

Cars, 

Cars. 

Cars, 

Cart, 

Cart. 
4,292 
999 
1,289 
3,442 
1, 173 
5,953 
2,138 

Cart. 

^ 3, 016 
40 
43 

Cart. 

7,306 

1,057 

1,434 

4,666 

2,840 

6,862 

2,764 

4,096 

7,995 

7,236 

6,663 

10,636 

7,368 

8,717 

1,597 

190 



■■■■■■I 

■■■■■■III 

18 

1919 




97 

1920 



WWW 

22 

1,202 

4 

1921 



BBS 




■■■^ 

3 

800 


BBBi 

BBBi 

10 

616 

Georgia: 

1917 

37 

1,076 
3, 511 
3,073 
1, 315 
3,659 
3,002 
2,238 

10 

2,983 
3,438 
3,863 
4,157 
5,564 
3, 681 
5,898 

1,099 

179 

2 

1918 

1,030 

295 




1919 

5 



1920 

41 

150 



1921 

1,402 

682 

11 



1922 

3 



1923 

1 




Arkansas: 

1917 


485 

3 

mm 



11 



2 


1, 375 

956 

2 


2,335 

20 

596 

1920 



20 




1921 

‘ 2 

3 

591 



1922 


5 

1,264 

198 

252 



1,521 

747 

1923 


2 

547 

’ 


Colorado: 

1917 



51 

922 

374 

1, 347 
1,111 
1,334 
773 

1918 



5 

670 

434 

2 

1919 




860 

470 

4 

1920 





62 

708 

3 

1921 




554 

659 

6 

1,219 

1922 




455 

1 965 


1,420 

1,264 

2,858 
4,518 
7,846 
7,354 
7,606 
9,085 
JO, 059 

10^029 
5,538 
10^738 
8,491 
4,403 
12. 035 
9,603 

27,237 
20,409 
30,923 
26,967 
27,300 
38,291 
33, 154 

1923 




567 

695 

2 

California: 

1917 

1 

154 

173 

2,136 
2,396 
4, 363 
3, 186 
4,231 
5,258 
3, 842 

3,069 

2,080 

4,996 

2,844 

865 

1 

361 

33 

1918 

1 

201 

762 

! 1, 122 

36 

1919 

4 

205 

1,520 

1,753 

1,624 

1 

1920 

2 

222 

2,314 

1,672 

127 

6 

1921 


43 

1, 652 
3, 352 
1,691 

8 

1922 


64 

284 

1923 


110 

4,367 

1 

1 894 

49 

All other: 

1917 

3 

54 

5, 453 
1,070 
2,971 

> 556 

1918 

82 

309 

1,952 
i 2, 453 

I 410 

45 

1919 

27 

235 

56 

1920 

2 

51 

4,754 

1,632 

1 3,508 

4,882 

11,031 

3 430 

1921 

25 

307 

1, 560 

14 

1922 

13 

113 

2,465 

392 

5,812 

4,205 

5, 743 
5, 185 

124 

1923 

34 

90 

Total shipments: 

1917 

41 

1,294 
4,021 
3, 513 
1,588 
4, 012 

i 5, 149 

6,336 
i 9, 216 

6,881 
9,387 

* 3, 979 
123 

1918 

1,119 

3,625 
6,485 
10. 528 

1919 

328 

11, 277 
6,284 

104 

1920 

45 

*1,641 

32 

1921 

1,429 

695 

! 7, 324 

11,886 

5,116 

1922 

3,184 

7, 540 

13, 778 

1,208 

757 

1923 

1 

2,384 

10, 855 

9,751 

9,406 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat rciluced to earlot basis. 

1 Includes 8 cars In November. • Includes 3 cars in November. • Includes 11 cars In November. 

Table 219. — Peaches: Farm price per bushel, 15th of month, United States, 1910- 

1923, 


Calendar 

year. 

June 

15. 

July 

15. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept. 

15. 

Oct. 

15. 

Weight- 

ed 

average. 

Calendar 

year. 

June 

15. 

July 

15. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept. 

“• 

Oct. 

15. 

Weight- 

average. 

1910 

CU, 

Cit. 

Ctt. 

iiao 

CU, 

IIM 

CU, 

122.8 

CU. 

113.3 

1917 

JESk 

CU. 

144.8 

CU. 

143.3 

CU. 

143.8 

9 

CU, 

148w0 

1911 

135.0 


138.0 

IEIj 

131.0 

138.2 

1918 

166.1 

169.4 

178.0 

185.3 

193.2 

17a 6 

1912 _ 

119.2 

112. 1 

108.8 

liTiVil 

105.0 

111.2 

1919 

191.1 


199.6 


211.7 


1913 

13a 5 

m2 

136.8 

145.0 

131. 8 ' 

■ VAillHW 



235.0 

210.8 

244.2 

22a9 

1914 


12a 4 

ffitWil 


106.8 

108.7 

1921 

189.3 


2ia3 

227.5 

244.3 

213.5 

1915 


99.5 

85.4 

81.1 

85.2 

88.2 

1922 



143.7 

143.6 

15a 4 

152.3 

1916 

119.6 

109.1 

114.0 

11&8 

112.1 


1923 

178.6 

181.4 

171.8 

173.0 

183.0 

17a8 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
86813*— YBK 1923 48 
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Tablu 220 .— ^AicibM.' ^ •»raf» jttkhiaff prieeo per e-hasket carrier aPd per bwhel 

at 10 markets f 19J i-iU.JJ. 


Market, and calen- 
dar year. 

O-basket carriers. 

T^WRbolfl » 

May.* 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

May.* 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Got.* 

Mow York: 

1021 


$3.34 

3.05 

$3.04 

2.57 

$5.00 
2. 16 



$2.62 




1922 

$.3.72 



2.29 

$1.90 

$1. 78 

$1. 43 

1923 

3.31 

2. 10 

2. 03 



2. 18 

2. 16 

2.48 

1.94 

Chicago: 

1921 


2.47 
2. 72 

2.95 

4.23 


$2.74 
2. 76 

3.20 




1922 

3,50 

2.05 


2. .51 

1.91 

1.70 

i.:i8 

1923 

2.79 

2.39 

2.56 


2l76 

3.06 

2.11 

2.25 

Philadelphia: 

1921 


2.73 

2. or) 

2.36 

2.44 

4.28 



2. 07 




1922 

2.81 

2. 14 



1.88 

1.60 

!. 67 

1923 

2.98 

2. 24 

2.70 





2.08 

2. 18 

Pittsburgh: 

1921 


2.59 

2.87 

4.29 



3.38 




1922 

3.50 

2.78 

2. .58 

2.20 



2.89 

2. 47 

1.62 

1.84 

1923 

3. 15 

2.22 

2.75 


* 

2.32 

2.79 

2.01 

2.09 

St. Louis: 

1921 _ _ 


2.84 

3-12 

4.74 



3.27 




1922 


2.74 

2.48 


2.50 

2. .59 

1.89 

1.96 

1.51 

1923 


2. 35 

2. 17 

3.01 



2.65 

3.39 

2. 46 


Cincinnati: 

1921 


2.27 

2.78 


2.42 

3.02 


1922 


2.21 

2.13 


$2. 50 

2.06 

2.59 

2. 17 


1.90 

1923 


2.65 

1. 96 

2.20 

2.28 

3.21 

2.35 

2.31 

St. Paul: 

1921 




1922 








2.17 

2.03 

1.70 

1923 








Minneapolds: 

1921 











1922 



2.49 





2.21 

1.99 

1. .56 

1923 







2.63 

2.20 

Kansas City: 

1921 


2,59 

........ 


4.04 

3.29 


1922 


2.60 

2, 58 ' 
2.55 ; 



2. 48 1 

2. 1.5 

1.09 

1 01 

1923 





3.24 

2. 25 

1.98 

Wasbingtori: » 

1921 


3.04 

1 

3.29 1 

4.7.5 

1 


1 

1 

1922 


3.07 

2.43 

2.27 



2. 55 

2.30 

2. 48 

2.07 

2.20 

1923 


3.90 ' 

1 

2.64 : 

2. 68 j 



i 

3.12 



: 1 

1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rosearch. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Divisioti. 

Average iirices as shown -iro based on stock of good mcrchiutdbb finality anti condition only; they are 
simple averages of soiling prices. 

* Quotations began May 25, 1922. 

> Last (motation Oct. 11, 1922, and Oct. 13, 192:1. 

* Sales mroct to retailers, e.xcept September and October, 1923. for bushels. 


PEARS. 

Table 221.— Pears; Production, United States, 1909-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

1 year. 

Production. 

Calendar 

your. 

Production. 

1909 

Bushels. 
8,84t,m 
10, 48k000 
11, 450;'t)00 
11,843,000 

I 10^108,000 

1914 

Bunhels. 

12, 086, 000 
ll,2l6,0f)O 

11.874.000 

13.281.000 

1 13. 362, 000 

1919 

Bushels.. 

15.006.000 

16.805.000 

11.297.000 

20. 706. 000 

17. 390.000 

19W 

1916 

1920 

1911 

me 

1921 

1912 

1917 

1922 

1913- 

191S 

1923 





Division at Omp and Llvostodt fistiuntes. Oenstis figures 


Fruik» T48 


Tablk 282i. — 'Peart: Production and fmm priees, by 8tai», ealondar yeart, 1919- 

19»S: 


Total crop, thousands of bushels. 


Farm price per bushel Nov. 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928' 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Maine 

14 

10 

15 

14 

7 

CentH. 

240 

Cents. 

225 

Cents. 

200 

Cents. 

200 

Cents. 

200 

New Hampshire 

17 

18 

17 

24 

12 

240 

225 

ZV) 

200 

200 

Vermont 

10 

10 

6 

10 

B 

240 

280 

330 

220 

225 

Mas'iachusetts 

81 

83 

45 

84 

68 

210 

250 

300 

147 

220 

Rhode Island 

11 

11 

6 

12 

10 

240 

250 

150 

100 

250 

ronnoctieut 

/i7 

61 

60 

60 

37 

210 

250 

200 

100 

22S 

New York 

),830 

2,700 

1, 650 

3,200 

1,000 

240 

105 

170 

05 

188 

New Jersey 

402 

690 

185 

405 

662 

140 

no 

150 

80 

100 

Piemisylvania 

421 

845 

220 

676 

612 

2.{0 

130 

245 

100 

121 

Delaware 

98 

140 

9 

158 

370 

160 

25 

200 

25 

50 

Maryland 

Virginia 

287 

421 

35 

256 

374 

130 

60 

200 

50 

100 

288 

438 

30 

270 

200 

160 

05 

200 

100 

13d 

West Viiginia 

40 

66 

2 

38 

41 

230 

175 

300 

160 

130 

North Carolina 

120 

208 

100 

no 

65 

210 

161 

182 

130 

171 

South Carolina 

99 

120 

J.15 

104 

88 

220 

150 

150 

120 

130 

Georgia 

178 

CO 

171 

202 

192 

180 

146 

165 

105 

116 

Florida 

43 

24 

40 

50 

35 

180 

150 

125 

100 

125 

Ohio 

157 

478 

126 

450 

332 

260 

120 

275 

80 

106 

Indiana 

107 

376 

70 

300 

334 

180 

99 

196 

75 

75 

Illinois 

376 

603 

100 

610 

307 

170 

125 

270 

100 

94 

Michigan 

406 

1,044 

532 

1,500 

900 

180 

00 

175 

80 

107 

Wisconsin 

20 

24 

16 

19 

16 

190 

175 

320 

80 

131 

Iowa 

30 

90 

6 

75 

62 

190 

145 

600 

124 

111 

Missouri 

431 

418 

4 

450 

475 

140 

160 

250 

105 

95 

Nebraska 

25 

22 

2 

27 

24 

250 

275 

300 

140 

206 

Kansas 

221 

41 

7 

243 

134 

170 

215 

275 

140 

161 

Kentucky 

66 

132 

4 

150 

70 

180 ! 

196 

233 

155 ; 

132 

Tennessee 

115 

200 

65 

180 

H.1 

200 

165 

2a5 

120 

162 

Alabnina 

163 

158 

180 

176 

171 

160 

IGi 

137 

133 

152 

Mississippi 

126 

107 

167 

190 

90 

160 

200 

132 

125 

150 

Louisiana 

59 

47 

38 

48 

45 

125 

175 

229 

171 

170 

Te\a.s 

637 

383 

406 

390 

340 

no 

2.U 

190 

117 

167 

Oklahoma 

250 

42 

36 

197 

100 

190 i 

200 

200 

160 

175 

Arkan.sas 

123 

42 

39 

100 

45 

170 

190 

160 

160 

200 

Montanow 

0 

6 

7 

8 

8 1 

300 

200 

300 

100 

200 

Colorado 

345 

386 

602 

519 

400 i 

220 

190 

220 

75 

156 

New Mexico 

67 

32 

24 

18 

49 

230 

250 

250 

160 

240 

Anzona 

20 

12 

16 

18 

18 

380 

250 

300 

125 

240 

Utah 

76 

87 

81 

98 

64 

250 

250 

250 

106 

132 

Nevada 

4 

5 

3 

4 

7 

250 

300 

250 

150 

190 

Idaho 

49 * 

58 

65 

72 

72 

175 

276 

200 

175 

176 

Washington 

1,781 

1, 140 

1, 710 

1, 740 

2,000 

170 

130 

170 

134 

no 

Oregon 

761 

760 

836 

1,400 

1,610 

150 

175 

150 

140 

108 

California 

4,600 

4,0S0 

3, 670 

6, 250 

5, 332 

180 

275 

150 

120 

120 

United States. 

15,006 

16,806 

11,297 

20,706 

17,390 

184.0 

165.8 

170.0 

106.0 

121.1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
* Piehminary. 


Table 223. — Pears: Condition of crop, United StiUes, 1st of month, 1908-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Per 
cent 
of a 
full 
crop. 

1908 

p.a. 

70.9 

P.et. 

69.7 


P.a. 

74.1 

P.ct. 

75.0 

P.cf. 

73.3 


RMHIIIII 

61.8 

67.6 


53.6 

54.2 

64. 3 

1910 

63.2 

61.0 

61. 3 

63.9 

64.7 

66.3 

1911 

.65. 1 

6a4 

59. 5 


6ao 

71.9 

1912 

7^9 

66. 2 

65. 0 


71.8 

78.3 

1918 

59.7 

55.0 

65.4 

B 

58.1 

61.8 


Average 

1009>1913u 

64.1 

60.2 

59.2 

62.3 

63.1 

65.5 

1914 

68.4 

62.4; 

62.8 

6a 9 




1915 

69.2 

62.0 






Calendar 

year. 

June. 

July. 

1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Per 
cent 
of a 
full 
cropi 


P.ct. 

P.a. 

P.ct. 

P.a. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1916 

66.6 

eas 

59.0 

61.2 

61.8 

61.8 

1917 

77.1 

6a2 

61.9 

65.3 

6a3 

6&a 


62.7 

58.2 

56.4 

60.3 

eao 

62.1 

1919 

eas 

oae 


6a8 

eao 

6a2 

1920 

78.4 

68.4 

EQQ 

7a 1 

7a 5 

8ao 

A ve>age 






69.0 

1914-1920. 

69.1 * 

62.7 

61.7 

6a3 

67.5 


43.8 

40.9 I 

41.7 ! 

4a 3 

4ai 

4a2 

1922. 

72.8 

eas 

73.0 

77.4 

8a2 

sas 


68.6 

63 2 

6L8 

64.0 

6a4 

eaa 


Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. 































760 Te<irbooh of the Department of Agriculture, 192S. 


Tablb 224 . — Pears: Carlot shipments^ by States of origin^ 1917-192$. 


Year l)eginning June 1. 


State. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 



1922-23 


Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars, 

Cars. 

New York 

1,746 

1,226 

1,506 

3,962 

2,855 


New Jersey 

62 

52 

121 

42 

21 

40 

DAlaware . . 

4G1 

413 

65 

267 


151 

Mflrylund 

54 

43 

18 

36 


36 

Ohio 

29 

47 

5 

54 

17 

96 

TdfAnnfl 

45 

11 

49 

78 


44 

niinoLs ^ _ _ _ _ 

334 

97 

324 

1,140 


468 

Michigan 

696 

343 

127 


610 

1,860 

Texas 

18 

127 

100 

88 

96 

47 

Colorado 

3S2 

347 

524 

604 

733 

774 

Utah 

27 

34 

26 

76 

31 

82 

Washington 

1,700 

2,421 

2, 452 

1,906 

2,827 


Oregon 

099 

799 

930 

847 

974 

1,862 

California 

5,191 

4,002 

3,661 

4,594 



All other 

170 

208 

257 

202 

142 

314 

Total.. 

11,614 

10, 170 

10, 154 

15,037 

12, 737 

20^331 


Division of Statistical and IILstorical llosearcb. Tompiled from data of tho Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in carlots include tlioso by boat reduced to cailot basis. 


Table 225. — Pears: Farm price per hiishelf 15th of mouthy United States, 1910- 

1923, 


Calendar 

year. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sei)t. 

15. 

Oct. 

16. 

Nov. 

15, 

Dec. 

15. 

Weight- 
ed aver, 
crop 
year. 

tbvlcndar 

year. 

Aug. 

15. 

Sept. 

15. 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

16. 

Dec. 

15. 

Weight- 
ed aver, 
crop 
year. 


Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1910 


100. 9 

98.6 

100.8 

122. 4 

100.9 

1917 

132.2 

125. 0 

118. 2 

116. 1 


127.4 

1911 

118,0 

103.8 

97.2 

85.1 

111,0 

109.3 

1918 

l(i8.4 

157.8 

147.5 

140. 1 

156.6 

161.1 

1912 

10(i. 3 

100.0 

83. 1 

79.3 

92.8 

100.4 

1919 

188.4 

183. 0 

181.3 

182.0 

219. 5 

186.7 

1913 

109.9 

119.3 

95. 6 

93. 0 

97.9 

111.2 

1920 

195. 6 

197. 9 

184. 2 

170. 0 

164.5 

194.1 

1914 

98.8 

92.8 

80.4 

77,5 

82. 5 

93.7 

1921 

165. 2 

175. 1 

186. 4 

194. 9 

198.7 

172.2 

1915. 

80. 8 

83.8 

82.7 

89.8 

89.7 

82. 5 

1922 

147. 1 


116.2 

119.8 

118.7 

139.7 

1916 

109.0 

102.7 

96.9 

93.3 

106. 6 

104. 8 

1923 

[168.3 

172. 5 

165. 1 

150.2 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estiinate.s. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Table 226. — Siratvherriee: Carlot shipments by States of origin, calendar years. 

1917-1922, 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923 

Sh 

New York 

Now Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

Florida 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

California. 1 

Another. 

Total 

Cars. 
210 
829 
2,340 
2,193 
1, 352 

696 

193 

347 

475 

673 

676 

1,781 

196 

1,100 

1,006 

245 

663 

Cars. 

242 

445 

822 

838 

342 

685 

79 

125 

272 

620 
410 
1, 234 
279 

656 

651 

509 

- 443 

Cars! 

112 

326 

430 

611 

208 

484 

21 

80 

391 

1,081 

132 

1,099 

229 

682 

1,034 

703 

482 

Cars. 

362 

559 

640 

787 

349 

446 

153 

98 

439 

318 
239 
1, 182 
147 

858 

896 

569 

448 

Cars. 

244 

425 

856 

1,069 

G97 

479 

108 

74 

455 

4G6 

387 

1, 693 
285 

1, 531 
1,094 
291 
541 

Cars. 

328 

274 

940 

1,646 

1,670 

1,101 

322 

260 

640 

1,963 

7T2 

3,607 

460 

1,576 

2,166 

201 

791 

Cars. 
290 
187 
924 
1,916 
1, 103 

1,667 

1,035 

249 

406 

872 

826 

3,289 

693 

1,678 
1,342 
103 
1, 134 

15^065 

8,462 

8,105 

8, 490 

10, G95 

18, 716 

17,806 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and VAiw*tiihiA nitd 
tioiL Shipments as shown in carlots Include those by hoat reduced to carlot bas™. vegetable Divl- 






Fruits md V eg efahles. 


Table 227. — Strawberries: Average 


prices per quart at 10 markets^ 1921-^ 



Market, and 
calendar year. 


May. June.* 


Cincinnati: 

mi $0.33 $a27 $a23 

1922 53 .18 .12 

1923 48 . 30 .15 

St. Paul: 

1921 38 . 44 . 28 

1922 30 .19 

1923 44 .25 

Minneapolis: 

1921 37 . 41 .31 

1922 29 .18 

1923 58 . 45 . 26 

ElansasCity: 

1921 33 . 36 . 23 

1922 31 .16 

1923 .46 . 40 . 21 

Washington: > 

1921 50 . 35 . 22 

1922 55 . 27 . 20 

1923 42 . 34 .17 



12 

15 1 $a 10 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorlcal Ueseaxch. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
are simple averages of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

* Quotations began Mar. 23, 1922, and Mar. 28, 1923 

* Last quotation June 6, 1922, and June 13, 1923. 

* Sales direct to retailers. 

CABBAGE. 

Table 228. — Cabbage: Commercial acreage^ yield per acre^ and production^ in car- 
loads containing 12,6 tons each, 1921—1923. 

I Acreage. 1 Yield i)er acre. | Production. 


1923 

1921 

1922 

Tons. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

7.0 

4,099 

3,614 

8.0 

2,678 

6,317 

4.5 

809 

802 

5.0 

3,587 

5,952 


































7.52 Tearhooh of the DefartmerU of Agricultv/rey 1923. 


Table 229. — Cabbage: Carloishipmentef by Staten of origiUy calendar yearSy t9l7~^ 

19»S. 


State. 

1917 

1 

1918 

1919 

1920 : 

1921 i 

1022 

1923 


Cars. 

118 

4,999 

Cars. 

Ill 

8,357 

Cars. 

Cars. 

30 

Cars. 

Cars. 

13 

Cars. 

New York, other. 

*7,300 i 

7,006 

19,54.3 

9,766 

*8,838 

Pennsylvania 

94 

160 

383 

239 

291 

348 

291 

Maryland 

171 

63 

254 

260 

. 325 

448 

220 

Virginia 

1,891 

1,927 

1,508 

1,532 

3,595 

2,939 

3, 331 

South Carolina 

663 

1.867 

1,172 

1,537 

1,087 

3, 285 

3, 365 

4, 813 

Florida 

1, 413 

3,782 

4, 745 

1,518 

3,002 

1,216 

Ohio 

546 

678 

283 

342 

335 

590 

497 

Illinois 

65 

267 

161 

146 

102 

144 

407 

Michigan 

524 

430 

385 

335 

472 

871 

614 

Wisconsin 

2,815 

3.334 

3,508 

4,179 

3, 355 

5, 4.')2 


Minnesota. 

582 

1,010 

961 

834 

690 

1, 156 

797 

Iowa 

453 

389 

205 

374 

114 

560 

351 

Kentucky 

96 

121 

185 

1 128 

98 

73 

106 

Tennessee 

51 

117 

175 

141 

176 

5o:i 

274 

Alabama 

87 

8<i0 

421 

265 

940 

'1,.366 

1,-561 

Mississippi 

281 

1,128 

566 

884 

577 

1,629 

1, 134 

Ix)uisiana 

150 

2.58 

188 

233 

313 

349 

448 

Texas 

931 

304 

1,437 

4,828 

1,757 

3,996 

1,364 

Colorado 

2,485 

1,960 

2,323 

1,656 

1,247 

2,580 

1,880 

3,103 

California 

1, 412 

1,078 

1, 395 
635 

845 

737 

683 

Another 

527 

600 

623 

871 

809 

890 

Total 

20, 354 

28, 661 

24, 982 

31, 020 

31,718 

40,065 

36,068 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and V^egetablo Division. 
Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

» Long Island Included with New York, other, in 1910, 1921, and 1923 


Table 230 . — Cabbage: Farm price per 100 pounds, loth of month, United States, 

IfJW-mS. 


* 1 

Year beginning 1 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mur. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 

ed 

average. 


Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUa. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

\doIu\d Us. 

Dolls. 

Dolls] 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1910-11 

2.27 

1.89 

1.94 

1.58 

1.36 

1.49 

1.66 

1.48 

1.26 

1. 33 

1.38 

2. 46 

1.57 

1911-12 

2.93 

2. 47 

1.94 

1.58 

1.51 

1.83 

1.89 

2.24 

2.88 

3. 17 

2. 98 

2.67 

2.23 

1912-13 

2.29 

1.88 

1.25 

1.08 

l.(H 

1. 15 

1. 20 

1.17 

1. 03 1 

1. 15 

1.58 

2. 18 

1.23 

1913-14 

2.CA 

2. 15 

1.79 

1. 69 

1. .58 

1. 76 

1.87 

2. 07 

2.03 

2. 24 

2. 05 1 

2.61 

1.95 

Av. 1910-1913.-.- 

2. .53 

2. 10 

1.73 1 

1.48 

1..37 

1.56 

1. 64 

1.74 

1. 80 

1. 97 1 

2.00 I 

2.48 

1.76 

1914-15 

! 2.66 

1.74 

1.50 

1.31 

l.U 

1.26 

1.36 

1. 41 

1.38 

1.99 i 

2.53 

2.34 

1.60 

1915-16 

1.95 

1.61 

1. 24 

1.00 

.97 

1.07 

1. 17 

1.21 

1. 38 

1.50 

1.93 

2.27 

1.33 

1916-17 

2.15 

2.26 

2.17 

2,40 

2.61 

3.04 

3. 95 

5., 65 

6.77 

7.61 

7.53 

5. 10 

4. 4.5 

1917-18 

3.2^ 

2.19 

1. 76 

1.79 

2.66 

2.28 

2.74 

3.26 

2.86 

2.98 

3.2:1 

3. 55 

2.62 

1918-19 

3. 41 

2.96 

2.45 

2.16 

1.99 

2.05 

2.19 

2. .33 

2.71 

3. 79 

4.97 

4. 68 

2. a3 

1910-20 

4.23 

3. 73 

3.08 

2.88 

2.74 

3.49 

4.31 

5. 05 

5. 25 

5. 59 1 

6. 75 

5. 47 

4. 31 

1920-21 

4.71 

3.28 

2.03 

1. 95 

1. 67 

1.77 

J.91 

1.86 

1.71 

2.03 

3. 10 

4.04 

2.10 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

3. 19 

2.54 

2.03 

1. 9.3 

1.97 

2.14 

2.52 

2 97 

3. 15 ' 

3.64 

4.29 

3.92 

2.76 

1921-22 

' 3. 95 

3. 16 

1 2.61 

2.39 

2.42 

2. 77 

3. 05 

3. 09 

3. 02 

3. 10 

3. 68 


2.92 

2.44 

1922-23 

2.96 

2.12 

1.72 

1.65 

1,46 

1.63 

2.11 

2.42 

3! 00 

3! 62 

4! 01 

u. uO 

4. 11 

1923-24 

3.85 

3.20 

2.00 

2.50 

2. 12 

2.30 









: 







! 


1 1 






Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 231. — Cabbage^ Danish: Rattg^ ond average jobbing prices ^ per 100 pounds^ 

at 10 markets f 1920-1923. 


Market, and 
year 

October. 

November. 

t 

Do- 

oem* 

Janu- 

ary, 

February. 

March. 

b^luning 
October 1. 

Range. 

Aver- 

age. 

Range. 



Aver- 

age. 

ber, 

aver- 

age. 

aver- 

age. 

Range. 

Aver- 

age. 

Range. 

Aver. 

age. 

New York: 











1920-21,-.. 

$0.88-$1.00 

$0.90 

$0.75-$1.13 

$0.04 

$0.76 

$1.00 

$0.68-80.83 

$0.73 

$0.68^$0.06 

$081 

1921-22.... 

1. 82-2L 05 

i 1.98 

L 78-2. 40 

2.08 

2.49 

2.60 

1. 76-2. 26 

202 

1. 75-2 60 

211 

1922- 28.... 

1923- 24 

. 90-1. 25 
1. 10-1.60 

i 1.01 

1.83 

. 60-1. 26 
.75-1.40 

.79 

1.01 

1.18 

1.36 

1.33 

1.60-3.00 

2.08 

2. 25-3. 60 

3.16 

Chicago: 






1920-21.-.. 



. 4.3- . 73 

.62 


.92 

.47- .83 

.71 

.30-. 78 

.64 

1921-22.-,. 

1. 75-2L 26 

! A5a 

2.00-3.26 

2.47 

2.59 

2L21 

1.50-2.15 

1.83 



1922-23 

. 76-L 10 

.83 

L21 

1. 51 

1.90-3.76 

2.40 

1.70-3.60 

3.01 

1923-24—. 



.60-1.20 

.85 

1.13 

Philadelphia: 




■M 




t 

1920-21.,.. 

.7(m.00 

.81 

. 68-1. 18 

.82 

.62 

HE3 

.56- .80 


.A5- .88 

.69 

1021-22.... 

1. 60-2.00 

1.87 

L 60-2. 38 

1. 91 

2.42 


1.26-2.25 



222 

1922-23—. 

.76-1.10 

.87 

.36-L 16 

.71 

1.09 


1.26-^00 


iiluSjiriJ 

238 

1923-24.... 

1.00-1. 66 

1.32 

. 76-1. 26 

.95 

1.27 






Pittsburgh: 

1920-21.... 

88-1. 40 

1. 12 

. 70-1. 50 

1.00 i 

.69 

1.04 

.70- .95 

.80 

.55- .78 

.66 

1921-22,. ..i 

2. 16-2. 75 

A 48 

2. 25-2. 88 

2.^ 

2.67 

158 

1. 90-2. 75 

121 

1. 75-2 75 

2 36 

1922- 23.... 

1923- 24 

1. 50-2. 60 
1. 15-2. 00 

1.91 

1. 61 

. 40-1. .50 
.75-1.40 

.86 1 
1.10 

1.57 

1.84 

1.25 

1. 25-3. 50 



3. 16 

St. Louis: 1 



1 

. 63-1. 25 ^ 


1920-21 





.91 

1. 12 

. 75-1. 25 

.99 ' 


.96 

1921-22 

1. 69-2. 76 

iis 

1. 81-2. 50 


ZC5 

2.57 1 

1.60-2.25 

202 

1922-23...J 

1.30 

1.37 j 

2. 00-4. 2r. 

2.84 

2. 75-4. 60 

3.32 

1928-24.... 



.60-1.80 

1.08 

1.30 

Cincinnati: j 








1920-21..,. 



. 65-1. 33 

.96 

.72 

■S3 

. 95-1. 18 

1.05 

. 50-1. 13 

.82 

1921-22 

1. 50-2. 62 

’ A 14 

1. 60-2.60 

mmirn 

2.73 



2. 32 



1922- 23..,. 

1923- 24—. 

.90-1.40 

1.26-1.90 

1. 21 
1.58 

. 50-1. 00 
.90-1.60 

.71 
1. 16 

1.31 

1.39 

1.46 

1. 85-3. 50 

2 31 

2 60-3. 75 

3. 18 

St. Paul: 






1921-22 






3.34 

250 




Minneapolis: 









1921-22 






3.32 



'■mm 


Kansas City: 










1920-21 





1. 05 

1.30 

. 75-1. 50 

1.05 

.60-1.00 

'.78 

1921-22 

i. ^2. 60 

2.09 

1, 76-3. 25 

2.01 

3. 15 

3.26 

2 00-2 75 

243 

1922-23...: 
1023-24 

,.60-1.25 

,90-1.50 

.00 
1. 18 

.60- .86 
,90-L60 

.66 

1.07 

1.22 

1.24 

1.62 

2.00-4.00 

2 85 

.3. 00 

3.84 

Washington: 






1920-21 L-. 






1.93 

1. 25-1. 60 

1.47 

1. 00-1. 50 

1.25 

1921-221... 



2. 00-3. 00 

2.63 

3.03 

3.41 


Rif 1)1 

1922-231... 

1.60-2.26 

1.97 

1.00-2.00 

i.43 

1.82 

1.88 


2.47 



1933-24.... 

1. 75-3. .50 

1.06 

1. 25-3.00 

1,44 

L«8 




) 





Division of Statistioul snd Historical Research. Compfled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Average prices as .shown are based on stock of good raercliantablo quality and condition only; they 
are simple averages of selling prices. In smno cases convorsions have iK'eD made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 

> Sales direct to retailors. 

CANTALOUPES. 

TADiiE 232. — Cantaloupes: Carlot shipments by States of origin^ calendar years, 

1917-1923. 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Cars. 

Cor*. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cor*. 

Delaware 

702 

429 

690 

581 

943 

843 

818 

Maryland 

855 

496 

836 

771 


L233 

1,271 

Nort3i Carolina 

1, 106 

418 

523 

359 

821 



South Carolina 

157 

31 

100 

no 

299 

270 


Georgia 

789 

651 

314 

389 

640 

1,632 

222 

Indiana.. 

654 

443 

' 462 

686 

644 

894 

663 

Michigan 

42 

37 

204 

209 

176 

466 

803 

Arkansas 

797 

699 

1,106 

086 

1,601 

990 

836 

Colorado . . 

1,806 

1, 818 

3, 132 

2464 

3,215 

4,420 

2,314 

New Mexico. 

2sn 

m 

878 

037 

421 

275 

886 

Aricona 

1,216 

1, 169 

1,832 

1, 104 

1,474 

1,668 

1,209 

Washington 

146 

110 

100 

829 

209 

871 

109 

Califorma 

8,268 

6,848 

12, 010 

13, 100 

18, 177 



All other 

675 

320 

453 , 

403 

843 

962 

1,022 

Total 

17,430 

13,619 

22,039 

22,377 

25,669 

29^917 

26,791 


Division of Stotiatioal and Historical Research. Compiled from data of tba Frail and Vegetable Di- 
vision. Shipments os shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to oarlot basis. 
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CELERY. 


Table 233. — Celery: Carlot shipments by States of originy calendar years^ 1917-1923, 


State. 

1917 

t 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Cara, 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Cara. 

Core. 

New York 

1,663 

1, 614 

1.623 

2,676 

8,110 


3,496 

New Jersey 

108 

166 

177 

105 

216 

119 

213 

Pennsylvania 

143 

199 

33 

176 

226 

212 

224 

Florida 

2,222 

2,461 

2,061 

3,010 

4, 172 

4,955 

6,409 

Michigan 

436 

461 

698 

604 

1,013 

1,612 

1,372 

Colorado ...... 

183 

226 

212 

283 

211 

222 

llA 

California 

1,877 

2,262 

1, 796 

2,384 

3,405 

3,474 

4,473 

All other 

45 

35 

69 

71 

131 

210 

285 

Total 

6, 677 , 

7,412 

6,449 

9,308 

12,483 

14, 161 

16,687 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


CANNED CORN. 

Table 234. — CorUf canned: Production in the United States y calendar years y 

1906-1923. 


State. 

1905 

1906 

1907 j 

1908 

1909' 

1910 


Caara.i 

Caaea.^ 

Coaea.i 

Caata.'^ 

Caara.^ ! 

CaaeaA 

Maine 

Vermont 

1, 348, 761 

039,698 

1, 090, 624 

970.000 
(») 

620.000 

698.000 , 
(0 

634.000 

1, 487, 000 
(*) 

New York 

1, 683, 969 

1, 4^,012 

659, 391 

1, 145, 000 

Pennsylvania 

220,022 

199,920 

68,670 


0) 

Delaware 

96,300 

110,040 

75,000 


0) 

(*) 

Maryland » 

1, 676, 240 

1,058,492 

876,606 

1,010,000 

432,000 

970,000 

Ohio 

1,140,631 

648,796 

361,560 

933,000 

677,000 

036,000 

Indiana 

1,026,606 

621, 433 

380, 778 

301,000 

405, 000 

746,000 

Illinois 

1,963, 017 

1, 243, 106 

1, 319, 525 

856,000 

1, 134,000 

2,027,000 

Michigan 

146, 162 

119,300 

68,300 

0 

0) 

^000 

Wilconsin 

443, 055 
272,000 

441,711 

169, 120 

343,000 

422,000 

Minnesota 

190,933 

123, 945 

124,000 

78,000 

200,000 

Iowa 

2, 557, 104 

1,815,900 

1, 248, 725 

1,085,000 

902,000 

1,720,000 

Missouri 

47, 100 

29,100 

18,600 


(*) 

Nebraska 

441,000 

2.51,300 

164,000 

h 

(») 

V) 

Kansas 

63,887 

32,819 

23,400 

0 

0 

C) 

All other 

6,231 

12,400 

7,000 

542,000 

405,000 

610,000 

United States 

13,018,666 

9,136,960 

6, 654,044 

6,784,000 

5,787,000 

10,063,000 

Sti.te. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 j 

1915 

1916 

Maine 

1,545,000 

801,000 

650, 000 

1,114,000 

942,000 

782,000 

New York 

1,700,000 

1,009,000 

393,000 

771,000 

1,016,000 

280,000 

Maryland 

3 1,673,000 

1, 517, 000 

1,023,000 

1, 364,000 

1,609,000 

1,448,000 

Ohio 

1,412,000 

1,376,000 

984,. 000 

1, 203, 000 

1, 144, 000 

030,000 

Indiana 

796,000 

1,235,000 

785,000 

694,000 

785,000 

797,000 

Illinois 

2, 771, 000 

2,438,000 

1, 330, 000 

1, 515, 000 

2, 081, 000 

1,540,000 

Wisconsin 

351,000 

519,000 

377,000 

342,000 

208,000 

322,000 

Minnesota,.-, 

301,000 

321,000 

188,000 

224,000 

121,000 

278,000 

Iowa 

2, 744, 000 

2,961,000 

884,000 

1, 573, 000 

1, 223,000 

1, 730, 000 

All other 

1,044,000 

932,000 

669,000 

989,000 

995,000 

1,023,000 

United States 

14,337,000 

13,109,000 

7,283,000 

9,789,000 

10,124,000 

9,130,000 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 1 1921 

1922 

1923 

Maine 

New York 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

All other 

United States 

566,498 

257,296 

2,001,544 

1,200,131 

742. 491 
2,421,953 

165.492 
201,969 

2,280,366 

065,275 

1,112,912 
488,912 
2,032, 944- 
1,584,064 
512,688 
2, 199, 344 
872, 924 
809,136 
2,300,241 
808,695 

1.652.000 

1.014.000 

2.081.000 

1.360.000 

586.000 

2.225.000 

635.000 

456.000 

2.496.000 

1.045.000 

1,688,000 

829.000 

2.217.000 

1.544.000 

861.000 

2.271.000 

590.000 

643.000 

3.246.000 

1.251.000 

911.000 

564.000 

1. 130.000 

850.000 

709.000 

1.711.000 

576.000 

573.000 

1. 190. 000 

629.000 

1,066,000 

616,000 

1. 944. 000 

1. 073. 000 
665^000 

1.939.000 

625.000 

698.000 

1. 9.59. 000 

934.000 

923.000 

434.000 

2.256.000 

1.390.000 

1.206.000 
2,888,000 

648.000 

898.000 

2.382.000 

1. 134.000 

10,803,016 

11, 721, 860 

13,560,000 

15,040,000 

8,843,000 

11,419,000 

14,106,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from National Canners* Association data. 


» Stated in cases of 24 No. 2 cans. * Included in all other. i Includes Virginia. 




Frmti md Vegetables, 


755 


LETTUCE, 


Tablb 235. — Lettuce: Carlot shipments hy States of origin, calendar years, 1917- 

ms. 


State. 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 


B 

1923 

New York 

Cm. 

1,423 

213 

Cars. 

1,334 

171 

Cars. 

1,761 

245 

Cars. 

2,138 

515 

Cars. 

3,361 

478 

Cars. 

3, 167 
571 

Cars. 

3,811 

454 

New Jersey 

North Carolina 

181 

226 

319 

265 

448 

622 

718 

South CaroUha 

161 

375 

395 

356 

583 

987 

577 

Florida 

1,116 

63 

2,352 

17 

2, 134 
90 

3,120 

176 

2; 286 

3,323 

113 


Texas 

114 

Arizona 

64 

64 

41 

165 

166 

678 

1,044 

1,081 

15,148 

3,297 

Washington 

19 

345 

632 

812 

California 

2,013 

202 

2,051 

369 

2,731 

283 

6,350 

391 

9,746 

802 

9,744 

2,223 

All other 



Total 

5,428 

6,959 

8,018 

13,821 

18,616 

. 22,240 

20,2^ 



Division of Statistical and Historical .Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


ONIONS. 


Table 236. — Onions: Commercial acreage^ yield per acre^ and production^ 1921-- 

1923. 



Acreage. 


Yield per acre. 

Production. 

State. 

















mmam 



1921 

1922 

1923 » 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 



Early (Bermuda) : 

C^ifornia 

Ams. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Com.* 

Cars.^ 

Cars.' 



nEm 

245 


297 

980 

1,888 

796 

Louisiana 

Bwuil 

1, 100 

1, 100 
12,680 



106 

416 

660 

233 

Texas-.: 


11,920 

207 

197 

129 

4,347 

4,696 

3,271 

Total 




213 

227 

142 

5,743 

7,244 


Intermediate: 

Iowa 


1,610 




365 


1,224 

1,124 

Kentucky 


1,000 



225 

298 


450 

596 

New Jersey 


2,360 





1,190 

1,180 

889 

Virginia 

1, 120 

1,320 


280 

225 

254 

627 

594 

6.55 

Washington 

msjjjM 

1,530 





768 

979 

1,350 

Total 

7,020 

7,820 

7,620 

263 

283 

303 

3,693 

4,427 

4,614 

Late: 










California 

MiXil 

6,720 

7,010 

225 

250 

300 

3,555 

3,360 


Colorado 

1,300 

1,900 

2,300 


280 

250 



mSm 

Idaho 

140 

300 

300 


460 

425 

132 

276 

255 

Illinois 

Uilill 

1,250 

1,080 



289 

437 

750 

624 

Indiana 

4, 180 

5,620 

5,900 

3,360 

265 

413 

276 

2,215 

4,642 

3,257 

Massachusetts 

4,500 

4,560 


275 

345 


2,508 


Michigan 

1,350 

1, 750 

1,840 

225 

511 

267 


1,788 

988 

Minnesota 

1,430 

1,470 

1,050 


350 

220 

572 

mSm 

462 

New York 

7,280 

7,740 

7,390 

300 

270 

418 

4.368 

6ol78 

Ohio 


5,680 

5,700 



253 

2,280 

4,544 

2,884 

Oregon 

870 

880 

600 



295 

522 

528 

354 

Pennsylvania 

340 

350 

280 



200 

184 

266 

112 


120 

250 

400 


400 

375 



300 

Wisconsin 

MOil 

1,030 

1,090 


350 

279 


721 

608 

Total 

36,540 

39,500 

38,360 

258 

327 

309 

18,801 

25,856 

23,721 

Grand total 


63,290 


248 

296 

267 

28,327 

17,527 

32,635 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. ^500 bushels to car. 
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Tablb 237.— Onions; Carlot shipments, by Stales of origin, 1917-19SS. 


Crop movemoiit s686on, March 1 through Juno of succoedlng yoar. 


State. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

Masiacbuaetts 

Cars. 

2,760 

2,104 

Cars. 

2,883 

2,784 

Cor*. 

2,835 

2,702 

Cars. 

3, 834 
3,089 

Cars. 

2, 224 
2,891 

Cars. 

1,912 

2,812 

New York 

New Jersey 

567 

597 

634 

635 

427 

479 

Virginia 

1.58 

95 

133 

181 

140 

371 

Ohio 

1,475 

2,008 

1,913 

3, 212 

1,743 

4,492 

Indiana 

1,204 

1,817 

1,005 

3,448 

1,834 

i6S3 

Illinois 

230 

m 

123 

360 

1 253 

487 

Michigan 

253 

590 

j 224 

795 

1 417 

1,867 

Wisconsin 

! 240 

309 

95 

I 406 

i 89 

330 

Minnesota 

626 

822 

1 439 

1 

276 I 

172 

' 500 

Iowa 

708 

968 

488 

870 

411 

918 

Kentucky 

177 

195 

339 

303 

361 

257 

Louisana 

174 

450 

101 

106 

79 

91 

Texas » 

5,896 

3,575 

2,876 

5,088 

4,208 

4,629 

Colorado 

239 

230 

207 

134 

443 

651 

Washington 

*315 

477 

596 

790 

649 

705 

Oregon 

196 

238 

202 

19 

347 

263 

California, northern district... 

2,835 

3,627 

4, 887 

3,169 

2. 657 

2,376 

California, southern district L. 

663 

400 

522 

1,233 

928 

1,288 

All other 

215 

150 

228 

277 

434 

610 

Total 

21,041 

22, 649 

20,549 

28,223 ; 

20, 707 j 

29, 759 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown in carlots Include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

I Shipments from Texas and from the southern district of California were principally Bermudas. For 
Texas various common varieties comprised approximately 80 ears in 1917-18, 09 m 1918-19, 40 in 1919-20, 
101 in 1920-21, 172 in 1921-22 and 215 m 1922-23; for the southern district of California they comprised 2(J 
In 1918-19, 178 in 1912-20, 60 in 1920-21, 30 in 1921-22, and 13 in 1922-23. 


Table 238. — Oniona: Farm price per bushel, t5th of month, United States, 1910^ 

lO^S. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May. 

June, 

Weight- 
ed av. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1910-11 

104.5 

90.8 

99.4 

93.2 

94.6 

98.8 

101.0 

lOM 

105. 0 

119.0 

129.0 

134.0 

100.8 

1911-12 

122.0 

116.0 

104.0 

102.0 

103.0 

113.0 

117.0 

140.0 

167.0 

175. 0 

177.0 

155.0 

123.0 

1912-13 

114.0 

100.0 

89.0 

85.0 

84.0 

84.0 

81.6 

77.5 

77.0 

79.0 

87.2 

95.6 

8a 2 

1913-14 

101.7 

105.1 

103.9 

110.2 

114.9 

114.9 

121.0 

140.7 

155.2 

159. 2 

152.6 

140.8 

124.0 

Av. 1910-1913 

110.6 

105.2 

99. 1 

97.6 

99.1 

102.7 

m 2 

11.5. 6 

126.0 

133.0 

136.4 

131.4 

100.2 

3914-16 

170.4 

137.9 


88.3 

84.4 

92.3 

"^9 

97.^ 

05.3 




106. 1 

1915-16 

93.0 

86.3 

82.8 

94.8 

94.8 

99.6 

113.2 

126.3 

mmt] 

123.5 


1.33.8 

104.5 

1916-17 

147. 3 ! 

133. 5 

122.9 

131. 4, 

153.8 

176.7 


357.9 

476.2 

495.6 


Kii'Tr 

241.7 

1917-18 

201.0 

154.7 

142:9 

157.5 

174.6 

177.0 


183.2 


134.1 

134.7 

isa? 

156.7 

191^19 

162L6 

164.7 

163.3 

143.2 

143.1 

131.7 

133.5 

154.7 

109.8 

202. 1 

■MR 

234. 1 

171.3 

1919-20 

mo 

225.8 

195.4 

196.4 

212.5 

245.8 



825. 6 

344.2 

337 . 6 

1:264.^ 

267.0 

1920-21 


176.4 

172.9 

mo 

m.8 

132,0 

136. 2 

131.2 

114.2 

98.4 

106.7 

13 a 2 

145.6 

Av. 1914-1920 

173.0 

154.2 

140.6 

138.6 

143.9 

160.6 

162.7 

194.0 

212.6 

214.6 

204.7 

188.6 

160.0 

1921-22 

147.7 

159. 1 

168.5 

186.6 

219.9 

245.2 

263.8 

325.3 

365.7 


A 


262. 5 

1922-23 

204.5 

156.9 

126.0 

lias 

123.6 

131.7 



173.8 

196.5 



I 60 ! 7 

1928-24 


185.2 

179.3 

185.6 

174.6 

178.4 
























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 239.* -Onions; Average jobbing priceB per 100 pounds^ at 10 markets^ 19S0~ 

19 ^ 8 . 


Various common varieties. 


MarkeL and 
year beginning 
Aug. 1. 


Aug.i Sept. jOct. Nov. Dec. Jon. Feb. Mac. 


Crys- Crys- Crys- 

Yel- tal Yel- tal Yel- tal 

low. White low. White low. White 

Wax. Wax. Wax. 


New York: 

1920-21 

1921 - 22 $ 2.80 

1922 - 28 2 . 08 

192^24 2.68 

Chicago: 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 2. 68 

1922 - 28 2 . 12 

192^-24 3. 19 

Philadelphia: 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 3. 02 

1922 - 23 % 19 

1928-24 3. 07 

Pittsburgh: 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 3. 06 

1922 - 23 2 36 

1923 - 24 2 98 

St. Louis: 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 2 95 

1922 - 23 

1920-24 2 66 

Cincinnati: 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 2 92 

1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 294 

St. Paul: 

1920-21 

1921 -22 2 86 

1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 

Minneapolis: 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 2 . 70 

1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 2. 73 

Kansas City: 

1920 - 21 

1921 - 22 2 97 

1922 - 28 

1923 - 24 262 

Washington: 

1920 - 218 

1921 - 22 *—. 3.64 

1922 - 23 *-,.. 2 64 

1923 - 24 3. 44 


$2 24 $1.66 $1.55 $1.28 $1.31 $0.98 $0.80 $4.34 $3.46 $3.16 $3.70 $2.93 $3.01 

3.43 6.06 6.63 6.45 7.34 8.25 & 21 7.66 6.20 4.14 3.70 3.01 3.64 

1.52 1.72 2 00 2 99 2.83 2 46 2 98 6.31 5.19 

3.21 3.26 2.75 2.76 


1.04 1.59 1.56 1.31 1.16 . 96 . 93 3.48 4.37 2 79 

3.61 4.47 6.1116.62 7.09 7.64 & 63 6.21 6.47 4.06 

1. 61 1. 70 2 221 2. 29 2 .56 3. 44 .8. .88 5. 96 6. 16 

3.48 8.29 3.221 3.07 


3. 73 2 .53 

4. 20 2 43 
5 79 . 


2 03 1.49 1.61 1.23 1.27 . 98 . 87 4.04^ 3.88 3.20 

3.80 4.80 5.34 6.62 0.93 8.09 8.98 7.03! 6.00 4.13 

1.63 1..57 1.82 2 73 2.90 2.54 3.20 6.03' 

8.45 209 2 73 2 61 - 


3.701 2 7fM 
4.04 4.07. 


2 30 1.74 1.65 1.05 1.26 .89 .00 4.03 4.58 2 22 

2 82 4.86 6.44 6.57 6.73 7.89 8.89 6.81 7.17 4.62 

1.56 1.52 1.63 2.74 2.95 2 70 2 38 2 96 2 49 

2 60 2 34 2 73 2 46 1 


1.67 1.56 1.55 1.06 1.17 .91 .70 

3.70 4.88 6.46 5.68 6.97 7.90 8.52 

1. 89 2 20 2 30 2 92 2 52 3. 14 . 

2 46 246 2 23 3.05 


4. 40 2 88! 
5. 67 2 17i 
5.06' 


1.70 1.48 1.46 1.30 1.26 1.13 . 86 2 43 4.49 

2 74 219 6.69 6. 46 6. 90 8. 29 8. 63 2 93 6.44 

1.78 1.00 2 87 2 08 2.93 3.94 

243 2 04 2 60 2 56 ^ 


1.99 1 2.56! 

2 49 4. 92) 4. 83 4. 44 6. 42 7. 75 & Ol | 


4.05 2 50 
4. 52 2 12 
2 15 


2 35 2 66 2 11 2 71 

2.12 ; 4.02 4.60 


3. 34 4. 761 4. 81 4. OOi 2 02i 8. 11 2 S3 L 


4. 11 2 49 

4. 86 2 17 
2 21 


3.44 2 72 3.14 3.22 

1.98 1.68 1.67 1.52 1.35 1.13 .66 260 

3.60 4.38 5.40 6.42 6.94 8.06 2.50 6.56 

2 12 2 02 2 56 3. 25. 245 2 22 

348 3.65 2 30 2 96 i ' 


2 61 1.95 1.92 1.86 1.88i 1.53 1.35 6.67i. 

4. 27 4. 93 6. 93 5. 78 7. lOi 8. 61 9. 55 8. 001 

207 1.7.5 2.72 2.77 238| 2.30 2 58 L 

2 90 2 62 2 32 211 ! ’ 

I I I 


4. 21 2 46 

5.17 4.36 4.36 

207 


Division of Statistical and Historical Ilescarch. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. 

Average prices as shown are based on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
are simple avenge of selling prices. In some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaller 
units or vice versa, in order to obtain comparability. 


’Quotations began Aug. 22, 1921, and August 14, 1923. 
s Ivast quotation June 14, 1922. 

’Sales direct to retailors. 
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CANNED PEAS. 

Table 240. — Peas, canned: Production in the United States, calendar years, 1906-- 

ms. 


State. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1013 

1914 

New York 

New Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Cases A 
1,314,832 
125,931 
46,900 
333,590 
87,000 
364,085 

CasesA 
1, 509, 997 
149,900 
141,036 
468,073 
45, 721 
766,972 

CasesA 
1, 325, 000 
101,000 
110,000 

343.000 

199.000 

492.000 

CasesA 

1,378,000 

125. 000 

107.000 

226.000 

113.000 

447.000 

CasesA 

1,356,000 

(*) 

<299,000 

200,000 

170.000 

261.000 

CasesA 
1, 146,000 
(*) 

< 192, 000 

305.000 

128.000 
259,000 

CasesA 

1,514,000 

{>5 

<270,000 

380.000 

276.000 

323.000 

CasesA 

2,25^000 

<173,000 

318.000 

343.000 

419.000 

CasesA 

1.934.000 
<295,000 

502.000 

748.000 

470.000 
(^) 

459.000 

3.666.000 

350.000 

1,0M,000 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

342,901 

1,409,497 

578,000 
1, 507,710 

492,000 

2,200,000 

373,000 

1,878,000 

422,000 

1,086,000 

823,000 

1,520,000 

700,000 

2,658,000 

83a 000 
3,348,000 

("California- 








All other 

United States. 

550,272 

367,655 

315,000 

^1, 000 ^,000 

660,000 



1, 126, 000 

1, 087, 000 

4,575,008 

5,535,064 

5,577,000 

5,028,000,4,347,000 

1 

4, 532,000 

7, 307, 000 

8,770,000 

9,347,000 

State. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 1 

1 

1023 

New York 

Now Jersey * 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Utah 

California : 

All other 

United States. 

Cases A 

2, 218, 000 

371.000 

574.000 

289.000 

544.000 

381.000 

514.000 
3, 469, 000 

3(n,000 

210.000 
399,000 

CasesA 

1. 084.000 

312.000 

468.000 

131.000 

412.000 

248.000 

280.000 

2.763.000 

276.000 

228.000 
385,000 

CasesA 

1, 394, 171 
567, 432 
721, 160 
321, 624 
622, 632 
421,213 
604,470 
3,569, 185 
7.54, 673 
349, 910 
593, 783 

CasesA 

1, 870, 161 
331, 809 
683,007 
441, 842 
454,229 
978, 434 
476, 650 
4,619,934 
491, 063 
252.830 
397, 288 

CasesA 

1. 040.000 

248.000 

609.000 

306.000 

381.000 

433.000 

42.5, 000 

4.317.000 

39.5, 000 

205.000 
426, 000 

CasesA 
2, .381, 000 

549. 000 

696. 0001 
282.000 

271.000 

460.000 

649.000 
5,804, 000 

59.5, OOd 

i^) 

730, 000| 

CasesA 

1, .382, 000 
345, OOOi 

533. 000 

241.000 

182. 000 
3;il,000 
317, 000 

4, 0C3, 000 
376, 000 
84, 000 
353, 000| 

CasesA 1 
2, 137, 000 
153, OOO! 
489, coo 

22.5. 000 

268.000 

516. 000 
455, 000 

7,042,000,1 
751, 000 
496, OOd 

510. 000 

CasesA 

2.541.000 
190, (JOO 

501.000 
381 GOO 

367.000 

686.000 
802,000 

6.961.000 
018,000 

230.000 

770.000 

9, 272,000 

6,586,000 

9, 820, 153 

10,898,213 

8, m, 000 

12,317,00uj 

8, 207, OOoj 

13,042,00ojl3,948,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kosearch. Comj)iled from National Caniiers’ Association data. 

» Stated in cases of 24 No. 2 cans. * Includes Delaware. ^ Included in all other. 

• Included in Delaware. * Includes New Jersey. 
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POTATOES. 

Table 241. — Potatoes: Acreage^ 'prodv^tion, valuer exports, etc,, United States, 

1869-19SS, 


Farm Value 
value . per 


Chicago cash price _ 
per hundredweight, l>omMtlc imoopta 
lair to fancy.* ' 

Following year be- 
May. 



91.8 

361,659 

110. 1 398, 362 

101.08 100 

105.3 

453,306 

68. 1 263, 355 

61. 15 75 

108.1 

412,392 

82.3 339,322 

88,92 


246 190 
175 90 


235 2,327,147 2,109,537 
700 2,980,701 572,149 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 

* Based on farm price Dea 1. * Burbank to 1910. * PreUmlnary. 
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Table 242. — Potatoes: Acreage, producHott, and total farm value, by States, 

calendar years, 1921-1923. 


State, 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands 
of bushels. 

Total value, basis Dec. 
1 price, thousands of 
dollars. 

1921 

1922 

1923 » 

• 

1921 

1922 

1923 ‘ 

1921 

1922 

19231 

Maine 

129 

135 

124 

38»442 

25, 245 

31,992 

32,676 

11,360 

22,394 

New Hampshire 

14 

14 

13 

2,240 

1,400 

2,405 

3.024 

1,470 

2,766 

Vermont 

25 

25 

24 

3,760 

3,000 

4, 320 

3>900 

2,790 

4^320 

Massaohusotts. 

20 

29 

26 

3,335 

2,610 

4, 550 

5,069 

2,480 

6,142 

Rhode Island 

3 

3 

2 

345 

270 

330 

552 

243 

429 

Connecticut 

23 

24 

23 

2,369 

3,360 

3,565 

3, -554 

3,360 

6,241 

New York 

330 

340 

323 

33,990 

37, 400 

39, 729 

36. 709 

22,440 

37,743 

New Jersey 

95 

95 

80 

9, 025 

16^4:15 

7,600 

12,816 

11,833 

9,500 

Pennsylvania 

261 

2.54 

249 

21,586 

27, 432 

26, 145 

28,709 

20, .574 

27,452 

Delaware 

10 

10 

10 

500 

060 

800 

550 

672 

816 

Maryland 

40 

51 

40 

3,186 

5, 151 

3,920 

3,504 

3,091 

3,920 

Virginia 

149 

155 

152 

16,092 

16, 586 

14. 136 

17. 701 

10,780 

14, 1.36 

West Virginia 

48 

49 

49 

4,080 

4, 851 

5.880 

6,660 

4,220 

6, 174 

North Carolhm. 

46 


46 

4,048 

4, 700 

3,9.56 

5.789 

4,747 

4,747 

South Carolina 

30 

33 

32 

2,550 

2,508 

3, 136 

3. 825 

3, 210 

5,018 

Georgia 

23 

25 

22 

1, 726 

1, 700 

1, .540 

2,846 

2,380 

2,464 

Florida 

17 

26 

10 

1,564 

2, 860 

1,748 

2, 972 

5,005 

3,321 

Ohio 

120 

126 

126 

6,060 

11, 214 

12, 318 

10,788 

10,093 

12,348 

Indiana 

70 

74 

75 

3,570 

5,624 

7,876 

5. 176 

4,724 

6,772 

Illinois 

121 

107 

104 

0,413 

6,741 

9, 568 

8,978 

6,067 

8,420 

Michigan 

340 

357 

314 

27,200 

37, 842 

35,796 

25,840 

12,866 

17,898 

Wisconsin 

315 

328 

272 

21, 420 

40, 672 

26, J12 

20, 319 

13, 422 

13, 056 

Minnesota I 

430 

486 

399 

3*2, 2.50 

43, 740 

38, 304 

29, 026 

15, 309 

21,067 

Iowa 

96 

85 

81 

4, 128 

8, 925 

6,804 

5, 779 

5,980 

5,239 

Missouri......!.... 

82 

90 

93 

4, 756 

5,400 

9, 300 

6, 421 

4,966 

8, 184 

North Dakota 

124 

210 

158 

11,904 

18,900 

13, 114 

8. 333 

5, 850 

4,500 

South Dakota 

90 

110 

88 

6,490 

8, 580 

7.714 

1 5.874 

3,775 

3, 872 

Nebraska 

102 

139 

111 

8,160 

11,676 

8,880 

' 9,792 

5,488 

7, 104 

Kansas 

65 

6.5 

60 

4.160 

4,160 

5,160 

I 5,616 

3,827 

5, 108 

Kentucky 

58 

50 

58 

3,770 

4,720 

4, 930 

j 6,220 

4,720 

5,916 

Tennesfseo 

35 

32 

32 

1, 820 

2, .560 

2,880 

3,003 

2,816 

3,226 

Alabama 

32 

48 

44 

2,400 

3, 840 

3, 520 

4,080 

> 5,760 

6,280 

Mississippi 

V 16 

16 

15 

1,088 

1.360 

1 , no 

% 176 

2,176 

1,709 

Louisiana 

27 

27 

26 

1, 809 

1, 7.55 

1,6,38 

3, 256 

2,632 

2,457 

Texas 

37 

39 

35 

2,072 

2,418 

1,925 

3,937 

3, 869 

1 3,080 

Oklahoma ! 

36 

40 

42 

2,088 

2,720 

2,772 

3.863 

3,346 

3,548 

Arkansas 

33 

35 

33 

1,815 

2,380 

1,947 

3,267 

3. 094 

2, 618 

Montana 

41 

45 

36 

4,715 

5,670 

3,960 

3,772 

2,268 

2,891 

Wyoming 

19 

22 

18 

2,052 

2,420 

1,710 

2.421 

1,210 

1,590 

Colorado 

113 

142 

110 

14,916 

18,460 

13. .530 

10.889 

6,830 

! 8,794 

New Mexico 

4 

4 

3 

240 

200 

1.50 

432 

290 

240 

Arizona 

4 

6 

4 

460 

1 510 

240 i 

644 

459 

336 

Utah 

15 

21 

16 

2,415 

4,137 

2,688 ' 

2,053 

1,655 

1,883 

Nevada 

4 

6 

5 

692 

870 

870 ; 

710 

1 522 

914 

Idaho 

64 

81 

67 

11,840 

14, 985 

11,725 i 

9,117 

' 4,645 

5,862 

Washington. 

60 

65 

62 

8,100 

9, 425 

8,060 

8. 019 

4,241. 

5,643 

Oregon 

43 

49 

44 

3,870 

6, 145 

4, 180 

4. 218 

1 2,675 

2, 026 

Caluornia 

74 

76 

52 

10,360 

9,880 

7.800 1 

13, 468 

7,114 

10, 140 

United States 

3,041 

4,307 

e,8l6 

361,669 

1 

463,396 

412,392 1398,362 

263,355 

339,322 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* Preliminary. 
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Table 244. — Potatoes: Condition of crop, 1st of month, and yield per acre. United 

States. 1866-19SS. 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.i 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.t 

Yield 

per 

acre. 


P. cf. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

Bush. 


P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

Bush. 

X866 

104.0 

106.0 


98.8 

100.2 

1896 

99.0 

94.8 

83.2 

81.7 

01.4 

1867 

97.3 

100.0 

oao 

87.9 

82.0 

1897 

87.8 

77.9 

66.7 

61.6 

67.9 

1868 

103.6 

104.0 

83. 6 

90.6 

93.8 

1898 

96.5 

83.0 

77.7 

72 6 

77.0 

1869 . . . 

106.8 

no. 6 

106.0 

105, 2 

109. 5 

1899 

93.8 

03.0 

86.3 

81.7 

88.6 

1870 

06.9 

91.0 

86.4 

83.0 

86.6 

1900 

91.3 

88.2 

sao 

714^ 

82 9 

1871 

08.4 

99.6 

06.6 

97.6 

98.7 

1901 

87.4 

62.3 

62 2 

64.0 

66.3 

1872 

102. 1 

102.2 

96. 1 

92.6 

85.3 

1902 

92.9 

94.8 

89.1 

82 6 

06.6 

1873 

90.2 

93.4 

96.0 

89.0 

81.9 

1903 

88. 1 

87.2 

84.3 

74.6 

86.1 

1874 

97.5 

92.8 

83. 0 

86.0 

80.9 

1904 

93.9 

94.1 

01.6 

89.6 

111.1 

1875 

101. 2 

105.9 

110. 0 

106.7 

110.6 

1905 

91.2 

87.2 

80.9 

74.3 

87.3 

1876 

98.3 

94.0 

79.6 

77.0 

71.7 

1906 

91.6 

89.0 

86.3 

82 2 

102 2 

1^77 

104.2 

105.0 

90.0 


94.9 

1907 

90.2 

88.5 

80.2 

77.0 

06.7 

1*878 

100.7 

94.0 

86.3 


69.9 

1908 

89.6 

82.9 

73.7 

68.7 

86.2 


88 0 

97 6 



98 0 







1880 

90. 1 

98.0 

90.0 

88.0 

91.0 

1909 

93.0 

86.8 

80.9 

78.8 

107.6 






1 

1910 

86.3 

75.8 

70.5 

71.8 

) 03.8 

1881 

100.3 

92.0 

70.0 

67.0 

63.5 

1911 

76.0 

62.3 

69.8 

62 3 

' 80.9 

1882 

102.0 

101.0 

92. 0 

90. 7 

78.7 

1912 

88.9 

87.8 

87.2 

86. 1 

113.4 

1883 

101.0 

101.0 

05.0 

93.0 

90.9 

1913 

86.2 

78.0 

69.9 

67.7 

90.4 

IRftA 

96. 2 

94 0 

01 0 

88. 0 ' 

86. 8 







1886-. 

97.0 

95 ! 0 

03 ! 0 

82.0 

77.2 

Av. 1909-1913. 

86. 1 

77.9 

73.7 1 

73.1 

97.2 

1886 

96.6 

88.3 

81.4 

81.0 

73.5 

1914 

83. 6 

79.0 

75.8 

78.3 

iia5 

1887 

93.2 

80.8 

67.3 

61.6 

66.9 

1915 

91. 1 

92 0 

82 7 

74.2 

) 06.3 

1888 

95.7 

93.2 

91.6 

86.8 

79.9 

1916 

87.8 

80.8 

67.4 

62 6 

80.6 

1889 

96. 1 

94.3 

81,7 

77.9 

77.4 

1917 

00. 1 

87.9 

82. 7 

79.0 

100.8 

1890. 

91.7 

77.4 

1 65.7 

61. 7 

66.7 

1918 

87.6 

79.9 

74.5 

73.7 

06.0 

1891 - 

05.3 

96.6 

94.8 

91.3 

93.7 

1919 

87. 6 

76. 1 

69.5 

67.9 

01.2 

1892 

90.0 

86.8 

74.8 

07.7 

62.1 

1920 

89.3 

87.0 

84.3 

82 7 

110.3 

180*1 

M 8 

86 0 

71. 8 

71 2 

71. 7 







1894 

92 ! 3 

74.0 

02 ! 4 

64! 3 

63! 6 

Av. 1914-1920- 

88.2 

83.1 

76.7 

74.1 

07.0 

180 .’k 

91.6 

89.7 

90.8 

87.4 

102. 3 









1921 1 

83.4 

""65.8 

03. 7 

66.6 

01.8 







1922 j 

87. 3 

84.3 

79.9 

77.3 

106.3 



1 




1923 ' 

86.4 

80.5 

77.7 

78.2 

108.1 


Division o( Crop and Livestock Estiraatesr 
* Condition at time of harvest. 


Tahle -Potatoes: Percentage reduction from full yield per acrCj from stated 

causesj as reported by crop correspondents y 1909-1922. 


Calendar 

Year. 

Defi- 

cient 

mois- 

ture. 

Exces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture. 

Floods 

Frost 

or 

freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms. 

Total 

cli- 

matic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

In- 

sect 

posts. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

De- 

fect- 

ive 

seed. 

To- 

tal.* 


P. ct. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P. d. 

P.d, 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P.d 

P.cf. 

1900 

11.3 

28 

0.3 

1.8 

0.2 

0.2 

(>) 

16.7 

1.7 

1.7 

ai 

a2 

21.3 

1910 

15.4 

1.7 

• 2 

1. 1 

. 1 

.3 


19. 2 

3.9 

6.0 

. 1 

.4 

29.8 

1911 

26.8 

20 

0) 

1.9 

.1 

3.2 

h 

33.6 

27 

2.6 

.1 

.6 

424 

1912 

6.3 

3.3 

. 4 

.6 

.1 

.2 

0.1 

10. 6 

5.8 

3.9 

.2 

.3 

21.7 

1913 

20.8 

1.6 

.2 

2.0 

.1 

.7 

(») 

26.0 

1.7 

3.9 

.1 

.6 

315 

1914 

10.2 

21 

.1 

.8 

.1 

.4 

(») 

14.0 

1.7 

3.3 

(0 

.3 

21.2 

1915 1 

22 

8.7 

.5 

22 

. 1 

.1 

.1 

14.0 

13.0 

2.4 


.1 

30.4 

1916 

19.7 

6.5 

.4 

1.9 

.2 

1.4 

.1 

31.6 

6.6 

4. 5 


.2 

43.6 

1917 

a8 

3.5 

.2 

3.0 

.2 

.3 


16.3 

4. 1 

24 

(*) 

.1 

23.8 

1918 

14.7 

1.0 

.2 

1. 5 

. 1 

.6 


18.4 

5.3 

3.3 


.2 

28.3 

1919_ 

16.3 

6.0 

.4 

.7 

•i 

.7 

.1 

23.6 

8.8 

4.7 

(•) 

.8 

38.1 

1920 

6.7 

22 

.3 

.6 

.2 

.2 


10. 2 

8. 1 


\ / 

1 

0 

Qt ft 

1921 

21.7 

1.0 

.1 

1.2 

• 2 

1.8 


26. 1 

6 7 

A 0 

3. 5 

« i 
*1 

* « 

0 

^ L . 0 

1922 

ia 6 

28 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.2 


14.7 

5.7 

2!6 

(*) 

• 9 
.2 

00 . « 
23.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

i Includes all other causes. > Less than 0.06 per cent. 








SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


ChUe 69 

Uruguay 

Argentina 217 

Union of South Africa • 62 
Southern Rhodesia... (*0 

Australia 144 

New Zealand 28 

World total com- 
parable with 

1909-1913 37,356 

World total com- 
parable with 1923 


336 140. 6 

49. 5 

3 8 

149 100. 5 

19 20 205.8 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 
culture unless otherwise stated. Calendar years. 

1 Yield per acre not calculated when acreage is 
less than 12,000 acres. 

• Four-year average. 

• One year only. 

* Old boundaries. 

» Three-year average. 

* Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

8P8ia*— YBK 1928 ^49 


28,266 I 27.594 1 1- I I I 


h. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 


f Includes Bessarabia. 

• Preliminary estimate of former Russian terri- 
tory^within 1923 boundaries. 

* Estimate of U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
10 Two-year average. 

H Acreage less than 500 acres. 
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Tart.w .247 .— Production in undermentioned couniriee. 

NORTHERN JHEMXSPHRRE. 


Countries. 


Average^ 

vm-ms. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


1923, pre- 
liminary. 


KOnTH AHKRtCA. 

Canada 

United States 


i,000 
bushels. 
77, 8431 
357, 699 


1,000 
bushels. 
79, 8921 
442, 108 


1,000 
bushels. , 
104,347! 
411,860i 


Total coinpar- 
Able with 
1909-1913 


435, 542 


522,000 1 


516.a07| 


1,000 
bushels. 
125, 5751 
322, 867 


1,000 

bushds. 

133,498 

403,296 


1,000 
busheli.^ ^ 
107,347 


1,000 
bushels. 
92,9081 
453, 396 


1,000 
busheU. 
113, 991 
412, 392 


448, 442| 


536, 7941 


469,006 


546,3041 


506,883 


EUROPE. 

United Kingdom: 
England and 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgkiin 

Luxemburg 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

Poland 

LithOania 

Latvia 

Bsthonia ; 

Finland. 

Russia, including 
Ukraine and North- 
ern Caucasia 


99,883 
34, 674| 
.119,8741 
» 25, 179 
57,581 
3 80,063 
104,051 
M»7,479 
6,489 
3 489,377 
3 112,997 


124, 731 
41,440 
155,036 
39,700 
74,282 
3 31,882 
123, 978 


157, 136: 
42,9711 
144,2311 
28,954j 
67, 3441 
2 4(t6a5) 
130, : — 


60,806 
* 24, 664 
<1,681,959 
*466,492 


a 202, 207 
••1, 721 
*4541 
7 8,849 
’(449,034) 
M28,347) 
*(23,470) 
*(26,008) 
18, 443 


(721,219)1 


6,500 
899,962 
113, 477 
6,080 
48,112 
38, 673 
1, 264, 377 
82,890. 
•00,899 


5,104 

251,600 

05,662 

5,000 

51.804 

34.804 
1, 070^ 772 

21, 495 
85,334 


651 


535 


19,118 


19,648 


Total compar- 
ablc with 

1009-1913 

Total compar- 
able with 
1923 


4, 892, 170 


Algeria - 
I'unis... 


1 . 84- 


2, 756 
92 


1,2731 

220| 


ASIA. 

Russia (Asiatic),.. 
Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 


35,296 

24,738 

*6,960 


47, 01C 
13,484 


44,634 

15,584 


102,032 
31,061 
102,555 
37, 912 
73, 537 
>53,087 
127, 403 
103,930 
6,696 
312, 788 
101,019 
6,664 
50,980 
30,313 
760,548 
20,022 
84,091 


8t3 
10, 441 
386,315 
32, 788 


18,349 

19,958 


117,637 
46, 181 
74, 141 
31,076 
50,801 
45, 316 
121, 614 
82,912 
6,28*1 
427, 610 
107,833 
6, 218 
52,260 
28,248 
1, 024, 301 
24,707 
183, 810 
75,967 
41,079 
973 
22,363 
664,920 
47, 127 
13, 771 
25, 8iS 
20.497 


110,432 
38,827 
95,424 
25,996 
64,543 
60^173 
107,346 
71,634 
2,856 
305,324 
102,224 
6,058 
58,359 
25,371 
060,889 
30,607 
159,068 
45,898 
26,184 
1,040 
'60,987 
617, 272 
60,926 
24,758 
•25,000 
22,891j 


149,781; 
44,464 
127, 679 
32,0991 
74, 788: 
49,249 
162,328 
144, 45.3 
7,007 
404,661 
168,508 
6,512 
53,689 
24,820 
1,494, 181 

51. 378 
333,236 

48,400 
31, 100 
1,360 
37,692. 
1,240,418 
67,903 
24,806 

26.378 
16,009 


102, 891 
80, 613 


695,122 


3,123,764 


2, 795. 795| 


5, 612, 184 
4, 495, 258 


920 

!38 


985 

147 


653 

147 


2,146 

165 


21,855 


67, 236 
15, 138 


39, 736 
18, 471 


39,5001 
18, 3711 


28,610 
61, 251 


81,948 
88,853 
6. 17;i 
350,311 
95, 497 


62,464 
23, 292 
1, 197,119 


231, 063 
63, 643 


1,220 


908,443 

65,171 


23,667 
15, 816 


3. 422, 345 


827 

147 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


ChUe 

Uruguay 

8, .510 

9,640 

148 

8,90f^ 

148 

10 , 377 ! 

138 

1 11,989| 11,5871 

I 160| 197 1 

10, 932 

[ 

Argentina 

*30,515 

>3,071 

14,469 

5,763 



Union of South Africa 

Southern Rhodesia 

Australia 

New Zealand 

3,670 

82 

12,969 

8,766 

3,4^ 

87 

9,722 

3,938 

3,127 

118 

10,984 

5,402 

3,599 
119 
13, 927 
4,728 

4, 33li 
92 
14, 480! 
4,185 

142 

4,280 

i 

World total 
comparable 
with 1909- 
1913 

5,458,881 








World total 
comparable 
with' 1928 




3,661,690 

3,265,601 

5, 043,373 

3.949,702 



1 




. Division of Statistical and Historical Resear^. Official sources and International Institute of -Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. Calsndar years. 


1 One year. 

* Old boundaries. 

> Two-year average. 

* Four-year average. 

* Three-year average. 


• Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

7 Includes Bessarabia. 

• Preliminary estimate of former Russian teirttory 
within 1923 boundaries. 

• Estimate of U. S. Department >of Agriouiture. 







Tabub . 248.*^Piot<*toe«; &imke. onshm^d‘J.anuavy i, dB^iB-lQISS, 


Total 

produc- 

tion. 

VE&SSEeXIHI 


Farm piioe per 
.bushel. 

Per cent* 
of crop. 

Quantity. 

jQiowers. 

Dealers. 

Dec. 1. 

Mar. 1. 

IfiOO buth. 

Percent. 

l^buih. 

Per cent . 

Per cent. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

225,248 

26.0 

58,580 

79.4 

20.6 

151. 0 

234.2 

289,222, 

35.3 

95,061 

86.2 

14.8 

103. 1 

65.6 

283,052 

31.4 

*«2,6«7‘ 

80.0 

20.0 

99.9 

40.5. 2 

325,479' 

36.3 

118. 161 

85.8 

14,2 

46.2 

.50. 7 

288,859 

33.8 

96,799 

. 86.7 

13.3 

71.3 


73, 291 

9.4 

6,875 

74.4 

25.6 

181. 1 

2.5! 7 

107,644 

12.0 

12,930 

.81.7 

18.3 

130.5 


74,928 

9.8 

7, 368 

76.9 

23.1 

139. 5 

111 

98, 400 

11.5 

11,312 

;77..2 

.22L:8 

81.6 

•87 7 

99,171 

11.3 

11,178 

85.0 

15.0 

101.3 


208,. 539 

-21.9 

65,405 

78.8 

21.2 

168.8 

2X). 6 

376,888 

28.7 

107, 991 

81.6 

15. 4 

110,2 

75. 9 

337, 980 

26.6 

90,023 

79.6 

20.4 

110.1 

1J4.5 

423,885 

30.5 

.129, 463 

84.8 

15.2 

65.4 

00. 3 

385,830 

28.0 

107, 977 

86.4 

13.6 

79.1 


25,530 

44.5 

11,373 

78 

22 

140 

200 

21,771 

44.6 

9,690 

.88 

12 

12.5 

.55 

38.442 

43.7 

16, 814 

81 

19 

85 

96 

25, 245 

47.0 

11,865 

84 

16 

45 

to 

31,992 

50.0 

15,996 

84 

16 

70 


33, 790 

30.2 

10.218 

90 

10 

145 

.220 

40, 025 

•40.3 

16,380 

91 

9 

118 


3.3. 990 

29.0 

9.850 

92 

8 

108 

116 

37. 400 

32.8 

12,252 

92 

8 

00 

72 

39,729 

38.0 

15,096 

95 

5 

95 


23.400 

16.5 

3, 861 

80 

20 

164 

223 

28,290 

24.2 

6,846 

91 

9 

121 

78 

21,680 

19.2 

4,155 

81 

19 

13:3 

130 

27,432 

23.1 

0,340 

80 

20 

7.5 

77 

20, 145 

.28.0 

7,321 

86 

14 

10.5 



27,000 

21.0 

5,670 

77 

23 

135 

228 

30, 225 

38.4 

13,910 

83 

17 

02 

52 

27,200 

30.0 

*8,100 

81 

19 

95 

9*-. 

37,842 

37.2 

14,066 

88 

12 

34 

40 

35, 790 

39.0. 

13, 961 

87 

13 

60 


28,388 

21.6 

6, 132 

78 

22 

140 

227 

33, 204 

37.2 

12,374 

88 

12 

-86 

t2 

21,420 

39.6, 

8,482 

74 

26 

95 

109 

40, 072 

39.6 

16, 106 

88 

12 

33 

32 

20,112 

33,0 

8,610 

88 

12 

50 


28,884 

21.5, 

6,196 

76 

24 

153 

237 

31,581 

32.5; 

10,- 26*1 

80 

20 

80 

51 

32, 2.'>0 

30..1 

9,707 

73 

27 

90 

91 

43, 740 

41. 1 

17. 912 

74 

20 

35 

33 

38, ,304 

33.0 

.12. 640 

76 

24 

55 


5,229 

10.5 

549 

86 

14 

160 

213 

0, 557 

16.5 

1.082 

62 

38 

98 

91 

11,904 

13.7 

1, 625 

63 

37 

70 


18.900 

30.0 

5, 670 

83 

17 

31 


13, 114 

•23.0 

3,010 

78 

22 

35 


4,050 

:16.2 

656 

80 

20 

190 

Z51 

7, 950 

17.5, 

1,395 

82 • 

18 

97 

92 

5,490 

.10.0, 

549 

82 

18 

107 

103 

8,580 

16.3 

1,313 

01 

9 

44 

62 

7, 744 

13.0 

1,007 

85 

5 

50 


6, 720 

25.0 

1,430 

78 

22 

190 

275 

8, 415 

20. • 

1,683 

85 

15 

120 

lOtl 

8, 160 

*26.4 

2,154’ 

73 

27 

120 

137 

11^676 

.25.0 

2,910 

68 

12 

47 

51 

8,880 

16. 0 

1, 421 


6 

80 


8,055 

28.5 

2, 524 , 

89 

11 

170 

*245 

0,490 

sas 

3,^ 

92 

8 

80 

53 

14,918 

*44.2 

■6,' 600 

90 

10 

73 

•86 

18, 460 

43.5 

8,030 

‘95 

5 

37 

35 

13,580 

36.0 

.4,871 

02 

8 

.05 

— 


-fttatc and year. 


ii) surifliifi late potato Btatw: * 
191^-20. 


lflPO-21. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24 

’W deficient late potato Stateii: * 

1919- 20... 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 2:1 

192*1 -24 

Total, 35StatM: 

1919r20 

1920- 21 

1921 - 22 

1922 23 

.1923-24 

Leadiog surplus Stales: 
Maine— 

1919- 20 

1920- 21—. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 3-1 

New York— 

1919- 20 

1920- 21.- 

1921- 22 

1922- 23... 

1923- 24 

Pennsylvania -- 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Michigan— 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Wisconsin— 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1022-23- 

1923-24 

Minnesota— 

1919- 20— 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

North Dakota— 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

South Dakota — 

1919-20 

192(K21 

1921 22 

.l922-23„ 

1923-24 

Nebraska— 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


1023-24.. 

(’olorado— 

1919r20.. 

1920^21.. 

1921-22.. 


1923^24... 


1 Maine, Vermont, ‘New York, iPennsyivania, MtcliiKan,^Wisaoii8in, Minnesota, North :BaJcota>'ScMith 
Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, : Oregon, nad 
California. 

* New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Comieotleut,.New Jersey, Xlela!ware,. M«ryl«Bd> Vir- 
gloia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Miasoiiri,: Koiums, and Kentuofcy. 
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Table 248. — Potatoes: Stocks on hand January 1919-1923 — Continued. 


State and year. 

Total 

produc- 

tion. 

Merchantable 
stocks Jan. 1. 

Per cent of stock 
held Jan. 1 by— 

Farm price per 
bushel. 

Per cent 
of crop. 

Qwmtity. 

Growers. 

Dealers. 

Dec. 1. 

Mar. 1. 

Loading surplus States— Con. 
Idaho— 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23-..- 

1923- 24 

l,OOOlnL8h. 

6,605 

8,yK) 

n,m 

14, 985 
11, 725 

Percent. 

28.7 

49.0 
40.2 

47.0 

38.0 

IfOOOhtuh. 
1, 913 
3,969 
4, 767 
7, 043 
4, 455 

Per cent. 
63 
90 
82 
98 
89 

Percent. 

37 

10 

18 

2 

11 

denU. 

161 

68 

77 

31 

50 

Cents. 

253 

48 

89 

55 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 249. — Potatoes: Carlot shipments^ hy States of origin^ 1917-1922. 


Crop movement season. 


State. 


Main*' 

New V’ork: 

Long Ir ^.and 

Other 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland: 

Eastern Shore, first. 
Eastern Shore, second 

Other 

Virginia: 

Eastern Shore, first. 
Eastern Shore, second 

Norfolk, first 

Norfolk, second 

Other 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Florida *. 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Alabama 

Louisiana. 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California: 

N orthem district 

Southern district 

All other 

Total 


Quarters, 1922-23. 


1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Apr.- 

June. 

July- 

Sopt 

Oct.- 

Dcc. 

Jan.- 

Mar. 

Apr.- 

June.* 

Total 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

14, 794 

19, 026 

23,444 

17,817 

38,037 


1,976 

8,111 

9,012 

*6,286 

24,385 

4,939 

4. 350 

3, 701 

5,501 

4, 959 


2, 586 

3, .538 

1,058 

34 

7,216 

5,171 

6, 739 

9,116 

11, 001 

14,029 


92 

4, 3.50 

6, 058 

* 1, 679 

12,079 

11,709 

5,889 

10,409 

17, 147 

30, 476 

7 

15, 377 

2,653 

217 

81 

18,335 

3,727 

2,119 

3,742 

6,489 

3,564 


1,017 

3, 052 

1,278 

*405 

6,762 

2,280 

703 

1, 434 

2,259 

2,123 

206 

2, 847 




3,053 

625 

233 

667 

799 

529 


223 

4(.'0 

79 

711 

22 

10 

58 

47 

27 


3 

11 


5 

19 

14,123 

8, 385 

9,236 

11,948 

13,081 

5,450 

8,282 




13,732 

214 

203 

398 

973 

359 


185 

103 

34 

322 

5,003 

2,485 

2,285 

2,995 

6, 192 

2,663 

1,430 




4,093 

328 

591 

174 

446 

525 


114 

56 

41 

211 

772 

265 

102 

268 

407 

190 

155 

36 

2 

2 

385 

4,713 

6,606 

3,306 

3,513 

3,597 

3, 680 

434 

20 

7 

3 

4, 144 

2,440 

2,812 

1,217 

3,070 

2,509 

4, 337 

6 

1 

2 


4, 345 

4,294 

4, 839 

2,276 

3, 351 

2, 344 

»5>039 

3 

1 

3 


5,046 

9, 431 

11,062 

32, 237 

17,119 

16, 222 


1,292 

0, 455 

5, 051 

*7,031 

19,829 

13,862 

20, 655 

21, 975 

18,661 

11,046 


1,582 

7,338 

7,393 

*5,450 

21, 763 

10, 477 

23, 515 

22,058 

23,214 

29,568 


6, 107 

10, 187 

7,471 

* 6, 143 

28,908 

462 

943 

251 

922 

91 


2*35 

576 

25 

I 7 

843 

353 

2,530 

2,229 

1,846 

10, 522 


1, 051 

3,959 

1,803 

*1,638 

8,351 

903 

1,291 

689 

1,926 

3, 345 


757 

1,676 

09 

201 

2,703 

2,026 

3,823 

1,661 

3,071 

6,331 


1, 365 

1,740 

1,679 

780 

5,564 

844 

824 

1, 132 

1,98* 

2,380 

61 

2,328 

40 

4 


2,433 

805 

758 

■866 

1,132 

641 

30 

375 

19 

54 

5 

483 

641 

579 

90 

308 

696 

1,912 

6 

1 3 

4 


1,925 

1,076 

4,032 

559 

887 

1,162 

1,013 

43 

14 

13 


1,083 

1,693 

2, 312 

808 

738 

1, 107 

1,410 

10 

3 

9 


1,432 

665 

350 

677 

692 

281 

945 

52 

2 

1 


1,000 

371 

280 

186 

236 

138 

317 

11 

6 

7 


341 

355 

771 

852 

949 

1,834 


65 

611 

182 

5M 

1, 412 

230 

407 

265 

545 

958 


194 

407 

278 

* 158 

1,037 

12,462 

13,647 

8,810 

11,345 

17,844 


3,227 

4,282 

5,607 

*2,354 

15^470 

816 

496 

426 

563 

l,0t4 

3 

1,325 

498 

1 49 

161 

2,036 

1,417 

726 

689 

415 

465 


1 4 

367 

I 259 

114 

744 

7, 120 

7,727 

6,853 

8,143 

14, 670 


2,760 

4,132 

4,376 

*4,946 

16,213 

2,630 

2,924 

8,098 

3,765 

6, 194 


609 

1,279 

1,449 

1,728 

5,065 

1,903 

1,028 

786 

1,766 

1,386 


451 

386 

302 

703 

1,842 

*7,864 

8,151 

7,118 

8,403 

6,500 

530 

1,466 

1,978 

1,659 

227 

5,860 

(») 

2,200 

1,369 

V687 

2,741 

431 

1,374 

40 

44 

16 

1,905 

1,980 

1,067 

1,123 

l,336i 

1,596 

729 

520 

386 

277 

146 

2,058 

161,596 

176, 552 

167,870 

199,165 

238^546 

*28,953 

61, 416 

68,678 

66,270 

«38»810 

254,127 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division. Shipments as shown in car lots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. The crop move- 
ment season normally be^ns in April and extends through June of the following year, with irregu^ 8hii>- 
ments continuing into July and August. 

i Old crop only. Includes carlot shipments in July as follows: Maine 43, New York, other 3, Pennsyl- 
vania 3, Michigan 148 (also 9 in August), Wisconsin 55, Minnesota 21, North Dakota 2, Wyoming 2. Colo- 
rado 2 and Id^o 10. 

* Includes 1 car in February and 221 cars in Mardi. 

* Southern District include in Northern District. 

* Includes 289 cars in July and 9 cars in August. 








































Table 250. — Polatbes: Carlot ishipinehiSf by Slaves ’^ ortgtnf 1M7-192S — Continued. . 


m Tearhodk of tke,i^^parimon^af Agunoulture, 192S, 
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XM vision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced 
to carlot basis. 

» includes 1 cftr in March. > Ihcludes 95 cars in March. • Includes 36 cars in March. T Includes ^ cars in March. 

S' Includes 5 in March. * Includes 1 car in February and 221 cars in Marcm. * Includes 9 cars in Ad^t. BXi^cluUeS ll3 cabin March. 
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Tablb 261 . — Potatoes: International tradey calendar yearSy 1911-1922. 


Country. 

Average, 

1911-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Im- 

ports. 

i Ex- 
1 x)orts. 

1 Im- 
ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 
1 ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

PRINCirAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 

Canada 

1,000 

bushels. 

626 

1,000 

bushels. 

1,207 

' 1,000 
' bushels. 
923 

1,000 

bushels. 

6,583 

1,000 

brishels. 

466 

1,000 

bushels. 

3,268 

1,000 

bushels. 

1 347 

1,000 

bushels. 

3,609 

China 

36 

288 


102 


272 


468 

CxAchoslovakiH __ 



I860 

1332 

283 

165 

819 

2,834 

Denmark ‘ 

40 

928 

30 

7, 9.64 
1923 

66 

2,322 

1719 

123 

2,244 






1 1,712 

France 

7, 143 
242 

^683 

2,465 

7,903 

6,870 

8,667 

13,544 

6,167 

Italy 

3,975 

1 

3,074 

706 

4,260 

3 

4,620 

1235 


440 


328 


240 


Netherlands 

1, 952 

16, 451 

44 

14, 424 

360 

18, 321 

735 

11,538 


273 

500 

1770 

1 24 





Spain. _ _ _ _ - 

1,835 

64 

326 


899 

606 

1.346 

1760 

Sweden 

700 

208 

1, 635 

667 

8 

78 

United States 

6,707 

1,814 

6,062 

4,164 

2,018 

3,500 

1, 775 

• 2,897 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

1,218 

931 

1,631 

473 

994 

720 

1,200 

614 

A rgentina 

i; 337 

643 

91 

1,560 

(») 




Austria . 

6,037 

4, 148 

24 

13,666 

2 

Aiintrift-Hiingjiry 

4,070 
4, 921 
039 

1, 451 
8, 602 
(J) 




Belgium 

1,520 

276 

2,371 

10^946 

677 

6,641 

2,975 

Brazil _ . 

(2) 

80 

18 

British India 


752 ^ 

7 

769 

10 

874 

12 

Cuba 

2,001 

509 

2 

2,802 

785 






Egypt 

328 

4 

624 

13 

604 

215 

Finland 

479 

16 

172 


?39 

16 1 

627 

1 1 

Cermany 

29, 180 

12,412 

26,852 

2, 109 

19, 728 

< 2, 148 I 

6, 168 

2,468 

Hungary 

1 1,051 

1 12 

1767 

1403 

U 

Norway - 

215 i 

60 

97 

668 

499 

21 

398 

77 

'Philippine Islands 

334 


291 


352 


300 


B.I1SS1A 

300 ' 

7,762 

42 

1 627 


1469 




8wit/.erland 

3, 172 1 
6 294 

466 

684 

1,082 

’61 

2,260 

19 

Tunis 

62 

316 

3 

313 

3 

320 

4 

United Kingdom 

11,382 
’ 768 

6,246 

9,719 

690 

6, 678 

2,825 

6,405 

15,433 

TTnipiay 

1 

1 1,418 
2,139 


1 05.5 

1 1, 325 
849 

Other countrias 

931 

779 

871 

1,818 

1, 280 

455 

Total 

78, 767 

76, 151 

67, 244 

67,043 

49,011 

51,099 

49, 350 

49,602 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official sources except where otherwise 
noted 

1 International Institute of Agriculture. < Eight months, May-December. 

» Less than 600 bushels. “ Two-year average. 

* One year only. ' 

Tablp: 252 . — Potatoes: Farm price per hushelj 1st of months United States, 1908- 

1923. 


Year beginning 
July 1— 

July, 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

cu. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1908-9 

77.8 

83.6 

78.0 

74.8 

69.2 

70.6 

72.0 

7.3.3 

80.0 

86.3 

97.3 

1909^10 

91.0 

85. 1 

71.5 

64,3 

67.8 

64.1 


56.2 

64.6 

47.4 

38.4 

1910-11 

Kin 

64.9 

72.9 

67.8 

66.7 

65.7 

64.1 

55.1 

65.3 

66.5 

62.6 

1911-12 

96.3 


113.7 

8a3 

7a 3 

79.9 

84.5 

94.4 

102.0 

117. 1 

127.3 

1912-13. 


86.6 

65.0 

61. 1 

46.5 


6a6 

53. 1 

62.0 

6a3 

482 

1913-14 

49.8 

69.2 

75.3 

73.9 

69.6 

68 7 

68 4 

69.7 

70.7 


71.4 

Av. 1909-1913.... 


88.3 

79.7 

69. 1 


61.8 

62.7 

65.7 

|E|| 

681 


1914-16 

81.5 

87.1 

74. 9 

64.7 

62.8 

48 7 

49.7 

60.4 


47.8 


1915-16 

62.1 

66.3 


48.8 


61.7 

70.6 

880 

94.4 

97.6 

94.8 

1916-17 


95.4 

MTirnti 


135.7 

146.1 

147.3 

172.4 


234.7 

279.6 

1917-18 

247.9 


139.1 

122.1 

127.8 

122.8 

121.0 

122.9 

120.3 

92.6 

mi 

1918-19 

94.9 

141.6 

148.8 

143.6 

127.2 

119.3 

116. 1 

114.4 



118 9 

1919-20 

128.4 

192.8 

187.6 

164.2 

162.8 

169.6 

178 6 

217.6 

243.5 

29&6 

898 6 

1920-21 

386.0 

302.9 

184.9 

134.8 

iia3 

114.6 

B 

95.6 

84.0 

77.8 


Av. 1914-1P20 

156.2 

149.6 

127.9 

112.9 



112.7 

EmE 

134.7 

135,9 

165.1 

1921-22 

'69.9 

136.9 

16a 6 

137.6 

123.5 



116; 5 

117.8 

113. 6 

wm 

1922-23 


114.8 

sao 

69.6 

62.8 

681 


64.7 

63.6 

78 6 

kSE 

1923-24 

83.1 

122.7 

Eirio 


82.7 

82.3 






nBi 












mtm 


June. 


Weight- 
ed av. 


Cts. 

97.7 

37.4 

eas 

110.7 
66.2 
71.3 


69.4 


168.4 




124.8 

122.0 

72.6 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 










f? 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
. > Based upon farm price Deo. 1 














m Yearbook of the^opariment of 19SS. 

i2fi4.— ffitftatoes; Monthly aveeaye jobbing prieeSf per 100 .pounds, .at ten 
markets, 


Market, and 
crop move- 
ment season. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

fjew York: 







' 








1919-20.... 

$0.26 

$4.29 

$4.37 

$3,^ 

$3.39 

$2.70 

$2.57 

$2 63 

$3,09 

$4.23 

.$4.49 

46-49 

$7.68 

$7. 19 

.1929-21..., 


9.03 

6.03 

■S.A 

.2,56 

1.88 

1.93 

1.96 

1.82 

1.80 

1. 31 

L61 

1.28 

1.32 

1921-22.- 

•4.41 

4.18 

1.90 

2.23 

2.9G 

.2.U 

2.09 

1.92 

2 07 

233 

218 

203 

1.79 

1.68 

1922-23.-.. 

4.07 

3.27 

3.03 

1.81 

1.04 

.96 

.96 

1.22 

1.36 

a«9 

1.44 

1.87 

;2.00 

1.76 

1922-24 

7.84 

4. 13 

3 08 

3.08 

2.67 

1.49 

1.86 

L67 

1.59 






Chicago: 








1919-20.... 

6.40 

5.32 

4.33 

4.18 

13.9G 

12.73 

12.40 

1290 

3.83 

5.54 

4.80 

6.00 

16.98 

17.40 

1920-21 


9. 14 

8.38 

18.44 

13, 42 

12.40 

11.85 

1213 

11.68 

11.29 

11.15 

11.36 

1.98 

1 .87 

1921-22-... 

4. $3 

4.60 

12.421 12.33 

13.11 

1^2.66 

12.00 

11. 75 

11.83 

1L98 

11.96 

11.80 

11.69 

1 1. 70 

1922-23—. 

4.10 

3.67 

13.03 

1.2., 29 

1 1.0^ 

11.17 

11.00 

11. an 

1.96 

11.02 

11.07 

1 1.35 

11.53 

11.13 

1923-24 


4.>8D 

1 3. 15 

i;2.76 

12,18 

1 1.70 

1 1.14 

1 1.24 

1 1.27 






Philadelphia: 











1919-20... . 

5. 31 

4.77 

4.11 

.3. 61 

3.48 

2.61 

2.48 

2.04 

3. 26 

4.07 

4.36 

5.24 

6. 74 

7. 13 

1920r21.... 

ni.oo 

8.139 

6.87 

6.68 

2.69 

1. 80 

1.87 

209 

1.48 

1.65 

1.20 

8 1,07 

1.05 

1:03 

1921-22.... 

3.96 

4. 14 

1.03 

2.11 

3.07 

2.41 

2.19 

2 01 

2.00 

229 

.2 23 

1,98 

1.69 

1.39 

1922-23.— 

3.76 

3.13 

2.89 

1.77 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.09 

1. 25 

1.32 

1.36 

J.36 

1.79 

217 

1.61 

1923-24. 

7. 21 

4.03 

3.02 

.3.24 

2.84 

2.06 

1.96 

1.66 

1.73 






■Pittsburgh: 

1919-20..-. 

0.S9 

4.90 

4.56 

,4.07 

4. 10 

3.18 

2.74 

2.80 

3.33 

4. 51 

4,62 

6.57 

7.00 

7.66 

1920-21 


9.64 

7.48 

6.98 

3.01 

2.31 

233 

2.48 

1.84 

1.6C 

1.36 

1.48 

1.11 

1.06 

1921-22.... 

4.60 

4..37 

2..28 

2.73 

3.43 

2.71 

230 

210 

2.01 

226 

213 

201 

1.85 

1.61 

1922-23.... 

4.36 

3.-47 

3. 19 

2.20 

1,43 

1.39 

1.33 

1.30 

1.11 

1. 1C 

1.20 

1.67 

1.60 

1.36 

1923-24 . - 

7.30 

4.44 

3.36 

3.44 

3. 13 

2.38 

L67 

1. 46 

1.33 






8t. Louis: 















1919-20 

6.98 

6.62 

3.33 

3.62 

3. 12 

2.90 

2 71 

2.99 


4. 61 

4.49 


7.56 

7.67 

1920-21 


10.76 

l36 

,0,60 

3.69 

2.71 

225 

233 

1.87 

1.68 

1.39 

1.48 

1.23 

1;22 

1921-22—. 

6. 76 

3.49 

2.77 

2.84 

3.16 

2.83 

228 

1.89 

1.93 

2 27 

214 

L98 

1.89 

1.01 

1922-23— 

6.87 

3.81 

2.96 

2.49 

1.73 

1. 63 

1.26 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.16 

1.18 

1.44 

1.59 

1.45 

a923-24 

7.32 

5. 66 

3.06 



1.04 

1.38 

1.40 

1.44 






Cincinnati: 















1919-20.— 

6.64 

4. 71 

4.33 

3.87 

3.83 

3.12 

294 

2 97 

3. 29 

4.60 

4. 61 

6.51 

7.28 

»7.36 

1920-21 


8.66 

7.69 

0 49 

3,41 

2. 57 

219 

200 

1.92 

1.68 

1.68 

1. 77 

1. 22 

1.1)3 

1921-22— 

4. 12 

4. 10 

2.49 

2.65 

3.52 

2.98 

246 

1.93 

1.97 

280 

2 16 

206 

1.94 

1.93 

1922-23..-. 

3.96 

3.28 

3.01 

2.44 

1.74 

1.481 

L30 

1. 17 

1. 16 

1.20 

1.21 

1.46 

1.45 

1.27 

1923-24 

6.62 

4.43 

3.38 



1.86 

1.36 

1.24 

1.20 






8t. Paul: 













1919-20 



4. 12 

4.15 











1920-21 



8.80 

•8.44 

1 











1921-22.... 



3.06 

3,05 

3.49 










1922-23 



3.46 












1923r24 



3.66 

^3. 18 











■ Minneapolis: 















1919-20 



*4.73 

4. 13 











' 1920-21 



9.02 

8,29 











1921-22.- . 



3.05 

2.00 

0 43 










1922-23— 



3.36 

2.80 











1923-24 



3-37i 3,04 





i 






Kans^ City: 









1 




1 


1919-20.— 

8.11 

7.01 

3.32! - 











1920-21..- 



8.77 


2.81 

2.69 

206 

~Z27 





1 1. 37 

1 1.29 

1921-22-.- 

6.86 

3.^ 

3.06 


3.09 

2. 63 

11.97 

1-1.61 

1 1.66 

12.04 

11.99 

U.88 

11.77 

1.84 

1922-23— 

6.62 

3.93' 

2.87 



1 1. 23 

11. 12 

11.07 

11.03 

1 1. 0.'i 

U.07 

11.34 

1 1.21 

11.06 

1923-24— 


6.14 

2.09 


1 1.79 

11.62 

1 1. 10 

1 1.30 

11.30 






Washington:® 















^ 1919-20— 

6.46 

5.33 

4.66 

3.88 

3.96 

3.03 

2 86 

296 

3.44 

4.69 

4.81 

6.64 

7.48 

7.96 

1920-21 


9.06 

081 

6.82 

3.26 

2.23 

2.22 

2 52 

2 32 

2 12 

1.60 

1. 7i 

1. 53 

,1.26 

1921-22- - 

4.r3 

4.32 

2 . a 

2.39 

,3.27 

2.83 

2 61 

2 43 

2.28 

262 

2 ! 68 

244 

2 27 

212 

1922-23.... 

4.48 

3..(i0 

2.91 

2.21 

1.49 

1.37 

1.39 

1.49 

1.48 

1,48 

1.41 

1.78 

1.99 

1.60 

1923-24.— 

7.73 

4.67 

3.26 

3.64 

3.44 

2.43 

1.83 

1.54 

1,70 







Division of Statistical and Historical iloscarob. Compile<l from data of the Fruit and VegetaUe Divi- 
sion. Crop movement season for each crop extends from April of one your through May of the following 
year, with irregular quotations continuing through Juno and July. Average prices as shown are based 
on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they are simple averages of seliing priees. In 
some cases conversions have been made from larger to smaller units or vice versa, in order to obtain com- 
parability. 


1 Cariot sales. * Sales direct to retailers. 

> Eight day average. * Sales direct to retailers except Soptember-December. 1923. 

» Bulk only. 
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Tittiis ^^Staie and WesUrn^^u Average wholegdte 

prices per bushel at New Yarky 1900-1923, 


Year beginning Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1900-1 

$0.00 

.70 

40..45 

$046 

'$a 56 

$0.56 

.76 

$0.52 

.75 

$0.48 

.84 

$0.48 

^85 

.64 

$0.61 

.75 

.67 

1901-2 

.72 

.76 

.78 

1902-3 

k02 

.58 

.60 

.66 

.66 

.68 

1908-4 

;48 

»60 

.59 

.74 

.si 

.94 

.06 

1. 16 

1.02 

1904-6 

.48 

.51 

.51 

.50 

.49 

.46 

.42 

.36 

.30 

J906-f^ 

.$2 

.67 

.74 

.68 

.66 

.60 

.68 

.'80 

.76 

1900-7 

k55 

.68 

.61 

.48 

.48 

.57 

.60 

.56 

.74 

1907t8 

.66 

.63 

.58 

.64 

.70 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.80 



.74 

.69 

.79 

.79 

.79 

.81 

.88 

.92 

.91 

1909-10 

.66 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.58 

.54 

.49 

.40 


1910-11 


.55 

.51 

.49 

.52 

.49 

.47 

.62 

.57 

1911-12 

.81 

.79 

.90 

.95 

1. 12 

1. 14 

1.28 

1.38 

1.25 

1912-13 

i60 

.59 

;64 

;68 

.63 

.67 

.62 

.66 

.77 

1913-14 

.74 : 

.69 

.71 

.70 

.80 

.83 1 

.81 

.85 1 

.85 

Average 1909-1913 

;67 ■ 

.64- 

.66 

.68 

.73 

.73 ! 

.73“ 

.78 1 

1 .77 

1914-15 

;62 : 

.56 

.54 

.51 

" -.ii 

.48 

.47 

.50 ! 

.46 

1916-10 

.78 

.76 

.90 

1.22 

1.21 

1.23 

1.14 

1. 12 

4910-17 

1. 18 

1 1.25 

1.69 

1. 61 

1.08 

2l67 

2.67 

3.00 

.3. 18 

19171-18 

1. 20 

! 1. 62 1 

1. 37 

1.39 

1.66 

1. 47 

1.14 

1.11 

.82 

1918-19 

1.68 

1.44 

1.37 

1.50 

1. 42 

1.26 

1.11 

1. 4.3 

1. 49 

1919-20 - 

1.51 

! 1.87 

1.57 

1. 79 

2.31 

2.64 

3. 33 

4.28 

<4. 17 

1920^21 » 

; 1.36 

1. 88 

1.27 

1. 16 

.•88 

.88 

.78 

.66 

Average 1914-1920 - 

! h 18 

1.^ 

1.28 

T 47 

1.52 

' 1.55 

1.76 

1.70 

1931-22 

1. 37 

ri^ 

or 

or 

1.^ 

L35 

1.25 

1.12 

.90 

1922-23 

.86 

.78 

.82 

.80 

.93 

.96 

1. 21 

1.25 

1. 10 

19^-24 

1.46 

1. 13 

LOG 

1.06 



'Division of StatisticAl and Historical Research. Compiled from Friday or Saturday issues, Now York 
Producer’s Price Current. 


1 First two weeks of October, 1»20, are quotations on Jerseys. 

SWEET POTATOES. 

Table 250. — Sweet potatoes: Acreage, produciion, and value, United States, 1849- 

1923, 
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Table 257 . — Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, hy States, 

calendar years, 1921-1928, 


I I I _ ^ _ 


Production, thousands 
of bushels. 


Total value, basis Dec. 
1 price, thousands of 
dollars. 


1921 

1922 

1923 > 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 

1,870 

3,600 

2,196 

3,179 

2,520 

3,184 

248 

280 

260 

446 

311 

364 

900 

1,716 

1,008 

990 

858 

1, 159 

900 

1,530 

1,170 

1,260 

765 

1,346 

4, 180 

6,210 

5,280 

5,225 

5,403 

5,544 

345 

402 

390 

621 

563 

577 

10, 302 

12, 430 

10,500 

9,993 

9,944 

10,290 

7,885 

9, 668 

9,118 

7,096 

6, 793 

7,841 

12, 410 

12, 616 

11,508 

7,818 

7,690 

8,746 

2,720 

2,720 

2, 940 

2, 611 

2, 557 

3,410 

321 

360 

336 

671 

480 

504 

390 

375 

354 

594 

450 

442 

990 

855 

880 

891 

898 

968 

312 

312 

280 

546 

437 

420 

1,400 

1,330 

1, 512 

1,400 

1,396 

1,633 

500 

416 

321 

575 

437 

401 

1,872 

2,020 

2,060 

2, 153 

2,222 

2,472 

4,400 

1 4,180 

3,8.50 

4,180 

3,260 

3,850 

12, 150 

13,490 

11, 752 

8,870 

10, 118 

9,754 

8,660 

11, 445 

9,898 

6,334 

7,897 

9,007 

8,272 

7, 820 

7,020 

5, 377 

4, 770 

6,669 

8,200 

8,715 

6,880 

6,970 

7,408 

7,843 

2,646 

2,052 

2,700 

2,805 

2,421 

3,051 

5,670 

3, 760 

3,800 

4,649 

3,346 

3,496 

120 

112 

134 

312 

224 

268 

126 

300 

340 

228 

525 

714 

960 

880 

690 

1,200 

590 

1,138 
















Fruits cmd Vegetables. 


Tablb 269 . — Swed potatoes: Condition of crop, Isi of month, and yield per acre, 

United States, 1869-19^8. 


Calendar 

year. 



Division ot Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fmit and Vegetable DivisJoflL 
Shipments as shown in carlots Include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

> Includes 4 cars in July. * Includes 2 cars in June. 
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Table 261.— vSwmI potatoes; Farm prise per bmhd, let of month, UnUed Stales, 

IQlO-im. 


^““july l“'“* ®“‘' 



DiTblon of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
t Based upon (arm price Deo. 1. 
























Table 263 . — Sweet potatoes: Average jobbing prices per bushel at 10 markets^ 19£0—19^3. 


Jf'miU and Vsgieididee. 


Tty 


May. 

> 

•< 

S3a ! 

i 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

\ *28 1 
! d4 ! 

1 t 

1 » 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 t 

1.63 

1.92 
1. 32 

1.84 

08* 

«*l 

98 *1 

1 1 

1 J 

1 1 1 

1 • 1 

1 1 1 

t 1 1 

f « « 

1 1 1 


3 

03 

83 ! 

; 

i 

i S3 i 

! 1 

! ! 

I r- 1 

t 4 ' 1 

1 1 
t 1 

1 8 i 1 

! 4 ! I 

j ; 1 

i 128 i 

: dd 1 

i AJ, i 
• • 

1 rd 1 

1 1 

1 1 

L80- 1.90 

! oko 1 

i I 

! i 

j 4 ' 1 

i \s 1 

• id 'i 

i i^i 

1 !'*' ! 

.25-200 




April. 

Average. 


240 

1.69 

1.62 

1.66 

1.42 

.76 

J..89 

1.71 

1.03 

8SS 

4 th 4 

i 88?S 

1 444 

i »S i 

i .1.4 1 

1 1 

1 t 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

i ..sss 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Range. 

^38 

eic4c4 

rJirA • 

1. 75- 2 25 
1.00-2 50 
1.00-2 60 

1.25-2 00 
1.00- 1.80 
.60-1.00 

.75- 1.50 

1.50-210 
. 70- 1. 90 
.90- 1.50 

I QiOiO 

1 

1 o44 4 

1 

i ! 

j dd ; 

; ^ \ 

1 rH 1 

1 1 

1 I 

i 852 

1 .dotcl 

i 

1 rH rH 

1 

1 


March 

average. 

$2.40 

L02 

.94 

235 
1.93 
1. 47 

1.74 
1. 72 
61 

203 

1.82 

.81 

1 


! 

j cl r-i r-J 

2 41 

fos 

i.50 


1 

0) 

average. 

$1. 82 
1.93 
1. 01 

i 88^ 

1 d44 

1. 55 
1.65 
.58 

1. 73 
1.94 
1. 10 

1.85 
1. 10 
.97 

1.95 
1. 16 
1.02 

! 

j d44 

! nss 

! ciA.^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 


> 

t. 

ea 

C3 

es 

average. 

$1. 76 
2.02 
1.03 

220 

1.81 

1.43 

1.53 

1.51 

.65 

1.91 
1.88 
1. 15 

: '^^8 

1 f*l 

i.n 

1.21 

1.05 

I 00,C»T-I 

' I •,“♦1.^ 

! dd4 

i 

1 dd4 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Decern- 

oer 

average. 

S{;S8S SSSS SisZS 

,h‘ <H *c4 c4^’i-ici ,H i4 ,4,4 ‘d .r4r4 ‘rH THrH *oi d r4 4 d dd4c 

4 

§ 

4 

Novem- 

ber 

average. 

3SZS Z iS! 

»-df-4 *1— J *1^ * tA * »-4 1 f 

I 

1 

1 

1 

g 8535 

-1 4 ’ *4 oJ444 444c 

Octo- 

ber 

average. 

$1. 36 
1. 26 
.70 
1.20 

1.85 
1. 57 
1.00 
L52 

.99 

1.02 

.57 

.84 

1.49 

1.49 

.90 

1.43 

1, 16 
.94 
.84 

1.31 

Lll 

.66 

LOO 

213 

1.77 

1.24 

1.67 

203 
1.89 
1. 21 
1.65 

August. » September.’ 

Average. 

$1.76 

1.48 

LOO 

L16 

205 
1. 70 
L44 
L67 

L40 

L14 

.68 

.80 

1.95 
1.62 
1. 14 
1. 45 

1.66 

1.09 

.87 

\1 
.84 
1. 12 

286 

205 

1. 52 

1. 91 

2 80 
2 24 
1.76 

1.92 

Range. 

ZS8S 

jjdi-!r4 dddd dr4i4i4 eoddd 'dr4 4 

r4*** r4**i4 .... ,44 

i0> 

i 2.S22 gSSS? RgS'g 

! d4 4 4 4codd toddd 

1 '44^^ 

1 tH fH rd rd **4 rH 

1 

• 

Average. 

0«H 1 

r* >o 1 

i 

! So S 

; C1C4 1 

1 1 

1 • 

1 1 

1 1 

227 

L33 



5 coS J 

! d-4 • 

t t 

1 1 

1 1 
• • 

1 1 

i ! 

i .! 

1 1 

1 I 

1 1 

1.98 
1. 19 

1 1 1 

•1 1 1 

'1 1 t 

• 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

*1 1 1 

i i 

! dd I 

1 4 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 • 


Range. 

ss ! 

fV 

CON 1 

i 

i 8^ i 

j dd ; 
1 1 

i r:S 

: d4 
; 

! 44 

1 

1 

J JoS ! 

! I 

i i 

• ^ 

1 % 

• • 

• 1 

! .88 :i 

! elrJ ! 

i 

! ^.4 W 
1 1 
1 1 

•i -^25 i 

.5 d4 • 

!| 4 • ‘ 

’i 1 1 

<1 1 1 

1 'i 1 

>1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

•1 1 1 

1 ! 

1 dd 1 

1 ! 
M dd ! 

t 1 

Market, and 
year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 • 1 

1 1 1 

1 • 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

^l§i 

% 

1923-24 

Chicago: 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923-24 

Philadelphia: 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23__ _ __ 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

1 ill 

1 III 

mmi 

T 

Z2-IZ6X 

ii 

•r^rS »*♦ 

6 

1 1 

• f 1 

1 1 1 

1 ~lpi r 1 1 1 1 1 

1 III 

1 III 

1 III 

:.!s : ; : 

i|iil 

i 


1 Qitotatldns bcgfxn Aug. 23, 10^ and 1921. • ’ Quotations be^ Sept. 18, 



Table 263 . — Stoeet potatoes: Average jobbing prices per bushel at 10 markets, 1920-192S — Continued. 
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TrtUta a/nd Vegetahlea, 


nn 


TOMATOES. 

Table 264. — Tomatoes: Commercial acreage^ yield per acre^ and productiony for 
table and canning stocky 1921-19^3. 


State. 

Acreage. 

Yield per acre. 

Production. 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1922 1 

19231 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

7ons. 

Arkansas 

1,030 

5,780 

7,920 

3.3 

4.0 

2.4 

3,400 

23,100 

19,006 

California 

15, 230 

31,310 

43,860 

5.4 

7.0 

6.7 

82,200 

219, 200 

293,906 

Colorado 

910 

2,430 

3, 830 

6.2 

8.3 

5.2 

1 5,600 

1 20,200 

19,906 

Delaware 

2, 530 

12,640 

24,590 

4.9 

3.9 

5.4 

12,400 

49,300 

132,808 

Florida 

18,040 

33, 710 

36,360 

4.0 

3.6 

3.1 

72,200 

121,400 

112,706 

Illinois 

6,080 

12,500 

9,270 

3.5 

4.5 

3.4 

21, 300 

56,200 

31,506 

Indiana 

25, 150 

56, 040 

69,490 

5.0 

5.8 

3.0 

125,800 

325,000 

208,509 

Iowa 

2,240 

3, 180 

3, 980 

3.3 

6.7 

5.6 

7, 400 

21,300 

21,906 

Kentucky 

4, 300 

8, 820 

9,350 

3.4 

3.9 

2.6 

14,600 

34, 400 

24,306 

Maryland 

12,830 

41,300 

49, 140 

4.2 

3.6 

5.4 

53,900 

148, 700 

265; 400 

Michigan 

1,920 ! 

5^100 

3,900 

5.6 

4.8 

3.7 

10,800 

24,500 

14,406 

Mississippi 

7, 150 

11,180 

11,110 

3.1 

3.7 

2.4 

22,200 

41,400 

26^700 


5,410 

17, 510 

22,490 

2.9 

3.2 

2.5 

15,700 

56,000 

56,206 

New Jersey 

23, 360 1 

27, 160 

30,740 

5.0 

5.2 

4.8 

116,800 

141,200 

147,606 

New York 

6,360 

14, 680 

16,560 

8.2 

7.9 

4.2 

62,200 

116,000 

69,606 

Ohio 

7, 860 

16,850 

17,880 

5.6 

6.4 

4.7 

43,200 

91,000 

84,000 

Pennsylvania i 

1, 480 

4,280 

5,200 

4.9 

5.7 

4.6 

7, 300 

24,400 

23,406 

South Carolina 

350 

1,100 

1,600 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 

1,000 

3, 300 

4,606 

Tennessee 

2,890 

9,220 

9,020 

2.7 

3.3 

2. 1 

7,800 

30,400 

18,906 

Texas 

8,730 

12,490 

6,590 

3.3 

2.1 

2.4 

28, 800 

26,200 

15,806 

Utah 

1,250 

3,820 

4,890 

12.3 

10.0 

8.8 

15,400 

38,1200 ! 

43,006 

Virginia 

3. 460 

10,710 

15,650 

3.0 

4.3 

4.2 

10,400 

46, 100 

65,706 

West Virginia 

1,110 

570 

490 1 

3.0 

4.3 

2.9 

3,300 

2,500 

1,406 

Wisconsin 

200 

220 I 

360 

3.2 

4.0 

6.1 i 

600 

900 

2,206 

Other States 

430 

820 1 

1,720 1 

4.0 

4.5 

3.2 

1,700 

3,700 

5,506 

Total 

160,300 

343, 420 

1 405, 900 

4.6 

4.8 

4.2 

736,000 

1, 664. 600 

1,706,900 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 265. — Tomatoes: Carlot shipments by States of origiUy calendar yearsy 

1917-^1923. 


State. 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars, 

Cars. 

New York 

143 

381 

457 

845 



1, 112 

New Jersey 

2,239 

2,006 

1,012 

2,356 



1,621 

Delaware 

877 

1, 130 

502 

153 

189 

413 

321 

Maryland 

Florida 

237 

200 

206 

138 

128 

278 

267 

4,695 

3,700 

4,501 

3,749 

5,774 


9,957 

Ohio 

628 

799 

489 

330 

351 

557 

934 

Indiana 

524 

1,150 

948 

1,148 

528 


1,106 

Illinois 

487 

393 

234 

340 

155 

229 

246 

Tennessee 

947 

654 

368 


357 


491 

Mississippi 

1,063 

1,379 

1,388 

1,363 

1,961 

3,441 

2,144 

Texas 

1, 278 

1, 123 

1,205 

1,286 

1,954 

1,844 

1,085 

California 

519 

1, 514 

2,186 

1,958 

1,714 


3,272 

All other 

478 

1,042 

1,007 

1,085 

860 

1,258 

1,229 

Total 

14, 115 

15,471 

14,503 

15,556 

17, 199 

26,668 

23,792 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research . Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


Table 266. — Tomatoes: Farm price, per bushel, 15th of month. United StcUesj 

1913-1923. 


Month. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Cents. 

161.4 

95.8 

68.0 

73.0 

1 ^ 


Cents. 

161.5 

88.4 

75.6 

8Z1 

Cents. 

194.3 

124.3 

109.5 

117.6 

Cents.. 

219. 1 

133.1 
103.0 
108.6 

Cents. 

240.3 

177.0 

137.2 

117.7 

Cents. 

824.4 
16a 4 

104.4 
9a9 


Cents. 
27a 0 
102.0 

79.6 

- „ 

Cents. 
8ia7 
16a 2 
ioa6 
122.8 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
85818 ®— YBK 1923 50 
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Table 267. — Tomatoes: Average jobbing prices, per ^.-haslcei and B-hashet carriers 

at 10 markets, 1921-19^3. 


Market, and 
calendar year. 

4-basket carrier. 

6-basket 

carrier, 

June. 

Market, and 
calendar year. 

4-basket carrier. 

— 

6-basket 

carrier, 

June. 

June. 

July. 

June. 

July. 

New York: 

1921 - . 

$1.70 

1. 14 
2.32 

1.59 
1. 18 
2.13 

1. 41 
LOO 
2.11 

L5S 
1. 16 

3.15 

1. 61 

$1.20 

$2.06 

2. (a 
A23 

Cincinnati: 

1921 

$1. 52 
.88 

$1.05 

$2 63 
2 01 


1922 




imnn$p 

Chiragio: 

1921 

1.05 

St. Paul: 

1921 

||||M 



1922 

2.08 

1922 


mumm 

2 80 

1923 


1923 


Philadelphia: 

1021 


2.58 
L77 
a 46 

a 19 

Minneapolis: 

1921 



1922 


1922 

1. 30 
2.20 

1.6S 



W2A 


1923 



PIttsburglJ: 

1921 

1.22 

Kansas City: 

1921 

.67 

— 

1922 

1922 

1923 

St. Louis: 

1921 

1922 


a 82 

1923 

2. 34 



.71 

Washington: » 

1921 _ 

1.32 

ao3 
a 21 

4.31 


1922 

1. 21 
2.19 

• 

1923 

2.15 



1923.. 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Average prioes as shown are bfised on stock of good merchantable quality and condition only; they 
are simple averages of selling prices. 

< Stdes direct to retailers. 


Table 268. — Tomatoes, canned: Production in the United States, calendar pears, 

1891-1923. 


State. 


Massachusetts. 
Connecticut. ... 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania. - 


Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia* 

North CaroUna. 
Sooth Carolina. 


Georgia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin. — 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


Kentucky 

Alabama 

Mi&sissippi 

Teias 

Oklahoma 


Arktosaa. 

Colorado .... 

Utah 

California — 

Alfuther. 


United Statea 


1891 


Ca»€$.^ 

10,000 

14,400 

114,774 

950,833 

15,000 

204, 050 
744, 010 
98,360 

3,000 


3,000 
90,950 
341, 217 
68,324 
73,506 


94,800 

99,350 

29,000 

5^700 

laooo 


4,500 


14,500 

12i600 

'iiS’au 


3,315^895 


1892 


Cases. ^ 
6,557 
14, 750 
146,290 
862, 692 
18,920 

175, 700 
977,742 
60,386 

1.500 

7.500 

12,400 
87,840 
282, 717 
42,200 
39,602 


57,500 

64,621 

2,210 

30,833 

2;200 
1, 170 

"""mo' 


39,262 

55,000 
23a 943 


3, 223; 135 


1893 


CasesA 

3, 400 
0, 500 
160,887 
977, 242 
24,364 

271,277 

1,417,628 

45,020 

7,350 

2,960 

4,700 
64,720 
347,260 

64, 400 
30,502 

3,250 

82,719 

122,493 

16,900 

76,815 

6.500 
2,200 
2,300 
7,521 

2.500 

14,000 

49,500 

2aooo 

451,547 


4,208,443 


1894 


Cases A 

9.800 
19,325 

164, 378 
1, 378,090 

21.099 

399,125 
2,169,876 
67, 125 
8,879 

4.800 

3,500 
249,391 
912,856 
159, 380 

50.100 


86,373 
186, 210 

32,050 
85,060 

30,893 

4,3.50 

5.500 
7,816 

2.500 


79,110 

48,000 
222; 913 


6,426,669 


1895 


Cases A 

5,000 

18,000 
150, 617 
756,041 
10, 825 

28a 934 
1,317,606 
87,830 
22,210 
2a 500 

3,166 
178,^7 
435,557 
101, 539 
59,238 

2,900 

91,641 

155,900 

13,710 

33.700 

13.700 
2,850 


9,680 


9, 100 

21,000 


233,250 


4, OH 670 


1896 


Cases A 


10, 200 
9(i,308 
686,490 
7,450 

362,319 
1, 061, 500 
49,860 


150,140 

447,283 

82,965 

20.650 

9,736 
61,4.37 
110, 729 
8,070 

32.650 

laaoo 


4,000 

55,500 


18.3,317 

2,526 


3,423.900 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

t Stated in cases of 24 No. 3 cans. 


Compiled from National Caaners' Aasodatioa dlUa. 
* Includes West Virginia. 
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Table 268. — Tomatoes^ cann$d: Production in the United SiateSy calendar yecursy 

1 891-1 929 — Ccmtinued. 


State. 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 



CowM.t 

COSM.I 

CasM.i 

Cases. 1 

Cases.^ 

Coses ^ 

r!muiAf!f.ir>iit . . _ 


9,720 

20, 120 

16, 425 

15,000 

13,000 

New York 

93,610 

162,834 

158; 206 

20i;371 

140;043 

107,423 

Now Jersey 

519,818 

810, 219 

871,349 

816,102 

411, 150 

739,845 

Pennsylvania 

16,900 

42,216 

76,010 

48,540 

3,791 

81, 601 

Delaware 

305,760 

450^409 

545,651 

381, 124 

212,723 

75^670 

Maryland 

1,381,980 

1,918,872 

2,859,914 

1,691,045 

1,768,268 

4,514,382 

Virginia 

119,517 

135,293 

298,270 

177,836 

104, 813 

414,599 

Ohio 

152,800 

210, 766 

248,519 

233,697 

108,847 

314,660 

Indiana 

587, 579 

1,020,415 

827, 413 

629,636 

420,082 

992,686 

Illinois 

65,000 

75,661 

144,115 

102,481 

25,600 

52,530 

Michigan - 

21,384 

41,585 

58,316 

40,150 

34,475 

17,667 

Wisconsin... 

2,750 

31,258 

53,580 

58,300 

33,312 

6,000 

Iowa 

110,505 

134,250 

85,884 

95,500 

18,180 

51, 657 

Missouri 

180,874 

146,844 

168,211 

133,000 

13,400 

98,682 

Nebraska 

o;8oo 

21,600 

16, 174 

13,550 

1,400 

3,352 

Kansas 

83,088 

16,805 

25,075 

20,010 

2,500 

20,000 

Kentucky 

23,600 

27.600 

32,220 

26,125 

16,500 

62, 249 

Arkansas 

9,700 






Colorado 

67, 125 

45,142 

38,550 

30,600 

47,900 

6,000 

Utah 

34,300 

18,000 

125,000 

205, 351 

150,000 

248,650 

California 

208,612 

299,408 

508, 310 

555, 530 

696,288 

737,400 

All other 

9,360 

35,903 

18,206 

22,865 

14, 788 

29,669 

United States 

3,963,975 

5,654,209 

7,173,993 

5,498,043 

4,234,061 

9,261,722 

State. 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Connertient _ __ 

6,000 


- -- - -- 




New York 

185; 581 

169, 521 

187, 171 

274,7^ 

217, 695 


Now Jersey 

592,670 

815.823 

416,053 

545,628 

914,844 


Pennsylvania 

67, 922 





(») 

Delaware 

899,964 




1 , 368, 866 


Maryland 

4,687,224 


2,294,408 

3,209,953 

5,294,253 


Virginia * 

941,614 


161, 994 

102,537 



Ohio 

208, 336 

278, 438 

184, 353 

276,243 



Indiana 

989,081 

1, 166,664 


1,469,167 

1, 172, 095 


Illinois 

42, 519 


62,147 

67,800 

51,239 

(») 

Michigan 

13,310 

15,415 

7,825 


50,000 

C) 

Wisconsin 

49,012 






Iowa 

27,978 

83,145 

64,625 

156, 770 

60,121 

(*) 

Missouri... 

38,033 

116,960 

83,743 

255,419 

225,325 

546,000 

Nebraska 

3,611 

6,907 

9,542 

4,438 

5,600 

(») 

Kansas ^ 

15,123 

3,400 

21,399 

23,938 

22,628 


Kentucky 

61,299 

42,500 

80^900 

76,783 

76,905 

h) 

Crforado..... 


73,000 

49, 176 

100,075 

60,107 

(») 

Utah 

1 359, 330 

373,068 

5i;975 

332 ; 267 

424 ; 806 

California 

884,243 

730,311 

649,685 

838,792 

1,227,364 


All other 

21, 156 

46,908 

20,396 

67,776 

158, 185 

2,118,000 

United States 

10,154,912 

8,517,126 

5,576,316 

8, 631, 138 

12,918,206 

11,479,000 

State. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

1914 

New York 

298,000 

118,000 

193,000 

490,000 

487,000 

601,000 

New Jersey 

944,000 

519,000 

570^000 

799,000 

883,000 

728,000 

Delaware 

1,236,000 

992,000 

93L000 

1,308,000 

1,646,000 

1,335,000 

Maryland 

4,609,000 

3,676,000 


6,360^000 

6, 28a 000 

5,8Sa000 

Virginia* 

985,000 



882,000 

945,000 

867,000 

Ohio 

839,000 

209,000 

293,000 

283,000 

826,000 

823,000 

Indiana 

852,000 

537,000 


792,000 

948,000 

1,^000 

Missouri 

244,000 

350,000 


435,000 

128,000 

376,000 

Another 

1,477,000 

8,905,000 

EgijQj 

2,893,000 

2,563,000 

3,647,000 

United States 

10,984,000 

9,285,000 

9,749,000 

14,082,000 

14,206,000 

15,222,000 


1 Stated in cases of 9f No. 8 cans. * Inolades Ifest VIrgiiiia. * Inehided In ** All other.*' 
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Table 268. — Tomatoes, canned: Production in the United States, calendar years, 

189t-ms— Continued. 


State. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

New York... 
New Jersey.. 

Delaware 

Maryland... 

Virginia *.... 
Ohio 

Cases} 

256.000 

325.000 

711.000 

3.084.000 

969.000 

157. 000 

419. 000 

252.000 

329.000 

1.281.000 

686.000 

Cases} 

174.000 

712.000 

1.199.000 

6.042.000 

928.000 

186.000 

760.000 

211.000 

373.000 1 

1. 635. 000 

022.000 

1 

Cases} 

m,m 

667,063 
879, 070 
6, 649, 475 

1, 647,291 
357,283 
968, 219 
352,821 

952,639 
1, 789, 904 
1,322,803 

Cases} 
436,500 
59, 678 
188,920 
2,528,927 

852,991 
172, 367 
875, 598 
438,720 

594,066 
3,051,688 
1, 510, 106 

Cases} 

516.000 

517.000 

553.000 

3.347.000 

1.162.000 

142.000 

778.000 

715.000 

444.000 

1. 773. 000 

1.422.000 

1 


Cases} 

266,000 

412.000 
1,216,000 

5.722.000 

963.000 

174.000 

717.000 

839.000 

584.000 

2.397.000 

1.382.000 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Utah 

California. . . 
All other 

U. S 



15,076,074 

15,882,372 







Division of Statistical and llistorical Research. Compiled from National Conners’ Association data 
' Stated in cases of 24 No. 3 cans. * Indudcs West Virginia. 


TURNIPS. 


Table 269. — Turnips: Farm prieSf per hushel, 16th of month, United States, 

1914-1023, 


Month. 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917«'18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

November 

47.4 

45.9 

68.4 

76 4 

79.6 

98.9 

94.1 

88.5 

83.1 

87.8 

December 

48.4 

45.1 

73.3 

81.1 

79.0 

101.8 

85.9 

86.5 

81.9 

92.2 

January 

49.2 

48.6 

78.6 

88.4 

82.1 

112.4 

88.7 

87. 6 

91.9 


February 

61.1 

49.6 

91.1 

89.9 

84.7 

124.1 

88.7 

90.3 

91.3 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


WATERMELONS. 


Table 270. — Watermelons: Carlot shipments, by States of origin, calendar years, 

1917-1923. 


State. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Cars. 

Car*. 

Cars. 

Delaware 

511 

303 

327 

177 

499 

289 

246 

Maryland 

1,019 

388 

515 

458 

763 

379 

580 

Virginia : 

728 

244 

263 

312 

364 

156 

159 

North Carolina 

1,201 

727 

891 

799 

1,530 

987 

1.506 

South Carolina 

4, 107 

2,787 

2,673 

4,735 

4,427 

4,677 

Kg 

Georgia 

9, 530 

6782 

8,984 

11, 103 

16, 140 

16973 


Florida 

3,622 

2,179 

3,878 

6,807 

5,772 

11,337 


Indiana 

630 

191 

581 

661 

742 

542 

498 


386 

68 

190 

251 

459 

289 

433 

Iowa.. 

238 

132 

321 

348 

867 

665 

506 

Missouri 

2,533 

1,196 

3,516 

3,012 

3, 188 

6752 

1,707 

Alabama 

1,634 


708 

1,160 

1,486 

1,941 

. 1.249 

Texas 



3,007 

4,845 

4,298 

4,131 

6282 

Oklahoma l 

505 

189 

870 

465 

566 

808 

64 

Arkansas 

449 

93 

268 

814 

577 

325 

165 

California 

1, 137 

1,689 

3,300 

6276 

8,796 

4,289 

6028 

All other 

402 

828 

568 

532 

989 

1,026 

751 

Total : 

31,503 

20,392 

80,860 

39,255 

46,463 

47,066 

86041 

I 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. CompUed from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion. Shipments as shown in earlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 
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Table 271. — Triutk 


Crop. 


Asparams 

Beans (snap) 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Cauliflower 

Celery 

Corn (sweet) 

Cucumbers 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas (green) 

Potatoes (early Irish) 

Strawberries 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


TRUCK CROPS. 

crops: Commercial acreage and productioUf United States, 
1919-192S. 


ACREAGE. 


Number of 
States 
producing. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

12 


Acres. 
31. 440 

Acres. 
33. 230 
34, 370 

Acres. 
33, 970 

Acres. 

43,520 

30 


34.550 

50,030 

55,390 

28 


119. 210 

100. 430 

131,780 


23 

72.960 

74.630 

77,840 

103,040 


3 


8.200 

8,940 

9,220 

ti.yJi 

9 


15. 790 
261.580 

14.880 

18.090 


20 

260.030 
64. 810 

136. 270 

198,960 

29 

66.450 

80.360 

81.780 


14 

18.360 

31. 930 

31.240 

44.230 

56,630 

22 

52.620 

64,940 

67, 070 
138,380 

63,290 

61,100 

23 

135. 430 

149. 340 

177, 710 
306.090 


19 

225. 450 

262,750 

267, 540 

279,770 

27 

86.910 


109.590 

132,800 

147,710 

33 

376.260 

160, 300 

343, 420 


22 

122. 310 

149, 640 

155, 980 

211.060 

165,730 


PRODUCTION. 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

Asparagus crates. . 

Beans (snap) tons.. 

Cabbage do 

3. 669. 000 
76,500 

613,800 
10. 188, 000 

2.245.000 

2. 732. 000 
587,400 

6. 629. 000 

6.517.000 

14. 548.000 
124, 700 

24. 667. 000 
155, 800, 000 

1. 436. 000 

41.354.000 

3.842.000 
64,200 

1,062,300 

10. 508. 000 

2. 190. 000 

3.435.000 
594,900 

6. 386. 000 

9.425.000 

21.343.000 
169,300 

30.056.000 
155, 588, 000 

1, 632, 800 

57.621.000 

3. 678. 000 
65.400 

654.000 

10. 730. 000 

2.409.000 

3. 446. 000 
360,600 

8.224.000 

11.056.000 

14. 165. 000 
131, 100 

30. 657.000 
189,677.000 

736.000 

61.122.000 

4.541.000 
81,900 

1,062.800 

12. 942. 000 

2. 578. 000 

4. 017. 000 
478,200 

8.804.000 

11.176.000 

18. 763. 000 
188,000 

36.607.000 
260, 394, 000 

1, 664, 600 

71. 148. 000 

6.707.000 
97,600 

740,000 

11. 197.000 

3.024.000 

4.309.000 
688,700 

7.972.000 

13.270.000 

16.318.000 
179,300 

26.097.000 
254,691,000 

1,708,900 

42.477.000 

Cantaloupes crates. . 

Cauliflower do 

Celery do 

Com '(sweet) tons. . 

Cucumbers bushels. . 

Lettuce crates..! 

Onions bushels.. 

Peas (green) tons.. 

Potatoes (early Irish) ...bushels.. 

Strawberries quarts. . 

Tomatoes tons.. 

W atermelons number. . 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. » Preliminary. 


VEGETABLE SEED. 

Table 272 . — Vegetable seed: Commercial acreage, average yield per acre, and pro^ 
duction, United States, 1917-1923. 

COMMERCIAL ACREAGE PLANTED FOR SEED. 


Kind of seed. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 


Acres. 

Acres! 

Acres: 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Beans, dwarf, snab 

63. 524 

70,867 

48,658 

30,059 

12,625 

33,488 

42, 123 

Beans, garden, pole * 


6,297 

7, 957 

11, 573 

3,911 

4,430 

5,284 

Beet, garden 

826 

2,748 

2,666 

400 

380 

633 

609 

Beet, mangel 

20 

424 

619 

123 

(}) 

112 


Beetj sugar 

4,638 

6,014 

11, 139 

7,919 

3,699 

1, 120 


Cabbage. 

737 

974 

i; 978 

i; 135 

'636 

'730 

1,167 

Carrot 

1,965 

4,622 

3,465 

538 

196 

493 

750 

Celery 

84 

176 

135 

60 


70 

115 

Com, sweet 

12,975 

14, 759 

14,565 

12,024 


7,405 

8,690 

Cucumber 


3,053 

3,582 

3,598 

3,577, 

4,180 

5^037 

Kale 

18 

71 


61 

39 

132 

108 

Lettuce 

1,979 

2,291 

2,283 

2; 010 

1, 185 

1,929 

2,200 

Muskmelon 

1,827 

1,671 

1,467 

1,898 

2,223 

1,035 

2,720 

Watermelon 

8,929 

10,607 

5,508 

5,914 

6,558 

0,480 

8,450 

Onion, seed 

3,782 

7,260 

6,730 

2; 392 


1,295 

2,138 

Onion, sets 

2,637 

3,818 


3,998 

3,225 

3,183 

2^753 

Parsley 


155 

146 

186 

90 

84 

80 

Parsnips 

137 

267 ! 


111 

48 

121 

147 

Peas; garden 

110^ 129 

102, 095 


113,844 

35,680 

54,462 

86,650 

Pepper 

686 

720 

160 

431 

1,306 

671 

503 

Pumpkin 

1,512 

1,380 

1, 156 

2,164 


992 

310 

Radish 

3,521 

8,760 


3,396 

1,717 

2,485 


Salsify _ . 

131 

124 


52 

0 

33 


Spinach 

1,415 

4,259 

1, 139 

141 

32 


234 

Squash, summer 

836 

1,004 

1, 153 

1,000 

1, 128 

612 

664 

Squash, winter 

1, 328 

2,539 

2,912 


1,310 

886 

1,525 

Tomato 

3,204 

3,832 


2,711 

1,296 

3,824 

2,502 


24 

936 


239 

336 




21 

279 

205 

136 

(»)• 

00 

75 
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Table 272 . — Vegetable seed: Commercial acreage^ average yield per acre^ and pro* 
duction^ United States, 1917-1923 — Continued. 

AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE. 


Kind of seed. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 » 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

233 

412 

516 

501 

712 

685 

673 

Beans, garden, pole » 

315 

820 

652 

474 

660 

920 

816 

Beet, garden 

502 

913 

697 

295 

474 

678 

934 

'RMkt^ mnngftl ^ __ 

1,600 

677 

1,003 

661 

C) 

9U 


Beet| sugar _ 

1,004 

981 

601 

855 

966 

935 


Cabbage. 

'396 

166 

699 

138 

3.52 

604 

384 

Carrot 

575 

460 

451 

541 

388 

371 

287 

Celery 

333 

227 

400 

467 

460 

471 

365 

Com, sweet 

640 

807 

902 

1,070 

1,029 

1, 181 

1,016 

Cucumber 

219 

179 

214 

161 

136 

169 

260 

Kale 

278 

239 

406 

180 

769 

341 

398 

Lettuce 

456 

326 

208 

292 

262 

444 

173 

Mustonelon - 

160 

117 

102 

89 

178 

186 

184 

Watermelon 

71 

91 

91 

104 

112 

127 

84 

Onion, seed .1 

259 

232 

389 

335 

301 

347 

437 

Onion, sets 

11, 8.50 

12,066 

6,906 

11, 106 

8,304 

9,802 

8,427 

Parsley _■ 

771 

471 

767 

629 

311 

524 

312 

Parsnips 

496 

625 

733 

622 

542 

702 

497 

Peas, garden 

444 

569 

460 

767 

762 

865 

765 

Pepper 

31 

78 

75 

63 

76 

70 

54 

Pumpkin — 

71 

96 

95 

114 

117 

120 

135 

Radish 

176 

221 

233 

181 

1.50 

299 

176 

Salsify — 

427 

250 

454 

306 

333 

455 


Spinach 

212 

387 

317 

716 

781 

479 

842 

Squash, summer 

145 

90 

193 

131 

166 

185 

17.5 

Squash, winter - 

70 

50 

152 

121 

no 

79 

119 

Tomato 

71 

80 

67 

80 

62 

62 

58 

Turnip, English 

125 

215 

378 

142 

176 

76 


Turidp, Swede., 

429 

97 

600 

287 


511 

307 


* Preiimltiary. > Not including Lima beans. » Not reported for 1921. 


PRODUCTION. 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Beans, dwarf, snap 

14,809 

29,216 

25,093 

15, 069 

8,985 

19.600 

28,333 

Beans, garden, pole * 

1,208 

6, 166 

4,395 

■ 5,480 

2,682 

4, 074 

4,310 

Beet, garden 

464 

2,509 

1, 858 

118 

180 

429 

663 

Beet, mangel 

30 

287 

621 

69 

(®) 

102 


Beet, sugar ... 

5,076 

5,900 

6,700 

6,770 

3, 575 

l,a56 


Cabbagel 

'292 

162 

i;383 

157 

224 

368 

443 

Carrot 

1, 129 

2,125 

1,582 

291 

76 

183 

215 

Celery 

28 

40 

51 

28 

46 

33 

42 

Com, sweet 

8,303 

11,917 

13, 143 

12, 870 

4,183 

8,749 

8, 82.5 

Cucumber 

1,026 

548 

766 

580 

, 487 

707 

1,312 

Kale 

5 

17 

43 

11 

30 

45 

43 

Lettuce 

903 

747 

680 

587 

310 

856 

380 

Muskmolon 

293 

196 

150 

169 

395 

350 

601 

Watermelon 

633 

960 

600 

614 

732 

1,200 

711 

Onion, seed 

980 

1,685 

2,618 

801 

334 

450 

935 

Onion, sets 

31, 249 

46,069 

21,000 

44, 402 

26,780 

31,200 

23,200 


84 

73 

112 

117 

28 

44 

25 

Parsnips 

68 

167 

222 

69 

26 

85 

73 

Peas, garden 

48,868 

58, 127 

47,968 

87,310 

27,197 

46,588 

66,300 

Pepper - 

21 

66 

12 

27 

90 

47 

27 

Pumpkin - 

108 

133 

no 

247 

106 

119 

47 

Radish 

621 

1, 935 

2,637 

614 

258 

743 

aoe 

Sttlfllfy - 

56 

31 1 

03 

16 

3 

15 


Spinach 

300 

1,850 

361 

101 

25 

314 

197 


121 

99 

223 

131 

187 

114 

110 


93 

128 

443 

255 

144 

66 

182 


227 

308 

243 

218 

81 

238 

IdO 


3 

201 

456 

34. 

59 

15 



9 

2r 

123 

39 

Q) 

46 

a 


Division of Statistical and Historical ReBe«rcli. Compiled from data of Hay, Feed, and Seed DivisiODt 


< Ftellminary. Not including Idma beans. * Not reported for 1921. 
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Tablb 273 . — VegelcAle teed: Imports into United States, 1910 to 19SS. 



Hay, Feed aod Seed Division. 


J Imported for planting and for other purposes. > Less than 500 pounds. 


Table 274 . — Average wholesale prices per pound of standard varieties of vegetable 
seeds in United SicUeSf f 917-1928, 


Kind of seed. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Beans, dwarf snap 

$ai8 

$a26 

$a2i 

$0.16 

$ai5 

$0.13 

$0. 16 

Beans, garden, pole i 

.14 

,24 

.23 

.21 

.19 

.15 

.16 

Beet, pirden 

.90 

1.45 

L07 

.64 

.48 

.38 

.52 

Beet, mangel 

.35 

.90 

.68 

.36 

.31 

.27 

.28 

Cabbage 

1.90 

3.80 

8.00 

• 2.75 

2.40 

2.00 

1.90 

Carrot 

1.00 

1.75 

.90 

.50 

.60 

.40 

.56 

Celery, domestic - 

1,60 

2.25 

L85 

1.60 

2.00 

1.60 

1.00 

Celery, imported 

10.00 

laoo 

5.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Cucumber 

.54 

.83 

.85 

.86 

.80 

.81 

.60 

Lettuce 

.65 

.85 

.90 

.72 

,70 

.76 

.74 

Muskmelon - 

.54 

.78 

.81 

.78 

.79 

.76 

.77 

Watermelon 

.42 

.70 

.54 

.40 

.45 

.46 

.44 

Onion seed - 

1.90 

4.50 

2.65 

1.80 

1.60 

1.20 

1.50 

Parsley 

.35 

.60 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.50 

.50 

Parsnip 

.30 


LOO 

.40 

.36 

.36 

LOO 

Peas, garden 

.12 

.19 

.19 

.24 

.19 

.14 

.13 

Radish 

.40 

L60 

1.30 

.60 

.50 

.50 

.45 

Spinach 

.60 

2.00 

.75 

.35 

.20 

.20 

.21 

Squash, stunmer 

.65 

.80 

1.05 

1.00 

.90 

.75 

.67 

I^uash, winter 

,55 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 10 

LOO 

.80 

.67 

Sweet com 

.20 

.25 

.17 

.15 

.13 

.10 

.11 

Tomato 

2,76 

3.60 

4.00 

3.25 

3.10 

2.80 

2.70 

Turnip, English 

.35 

1.75 

1.35 

.65 

.50 

.35 

.46 

Turnip, Swede... 

.22 

L6$ 

L25 

.45 

.37 

.27 

.40 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 
iNot including Lima beans. 
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Table 276. — Vegetable seed: Average yearly import price, per pound, 1910-19ii.^ 


Kind of seed. 

1010 

1911 

1012 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Beet, garden 

9.4 

10.3 

16.4 

15.7 

15.0 

11.0 

12.0 

17.2 

Emm 

67.2 

21.1 

14.2 

laa 

Beet, sugar 

mimm 

6.6 

9.7 

7.2 

7.6 

8.8 

11.2 

11.6 



22. 2 

10. 6 


Cabbage. 

22.9 

34.1 

37.6 

47.6 

49.0 

35.0 

42.2 

44.4 

170.8 

211.8 

76.6 

57.0 

61.0 

Carrot 

16.2 

17.0 

36.3 

25.1 

30.6 


34.0 

4a 4 

86.1 

120.4 

22.6 

27.0 

31.3 

Cauliilower 

534.0 

400.0 

562.0 

537.0 

381.0 


524.0 


458.7 

382.3 


813.4 

688.2 

Celery 

9.4 

9.3 

25. 1 

87.2 

21.4 

18.3 

26.6 

18.8 

38.0 



14.3 

21.0 

Collard 

19.6 

12. 4 

14.3 

13. 1 

17.0 

13.4 

24.0 

77.0 



26. 0 

23. 1 


Corn salad 

15.6 

12.7 

20.7 

14.6 

12.6 

13.5 

15.0 

16.8 

38.1 

49. 1 

44.0 

47.3 


Eggplant 

78.6 

71.9 

61.1 

80.8 

80.6 


86.2 

68.7 

157.1 

219.7 

187.6 

143.5 


Kale 

22.9 

15.5 

14.8 

10.3 

25.8 


17.3 

27.1 

75.3 

63.9 

36.7 

26.7 

29.2 

Kohl-rabi 

11.0 

18.9 

28.0 

28.0 

35. 2 

28.0 

28.4 

muwm 

7a 1 

98.6 

52.8 

46.7 

Kill 

Parsley 

8.5 

wlfl 

19.2 

28. 1 

18.6 

■mil 

12.2 

14.4 

19.7 

39.3 

11.9 

12.5 

12 7 

Pansnip 

7.2 

7.6 

10.4 

8.6 

8.2 

BE] 

8.1 

8.4 



21.9 

13.2 

27.0 

Pepper 

42.3 

41.4 

40.9 

44.0 

38.2 

IdEI 

41. U 

57.0 

88.4 

151.9 

109.5 

68.3 


Radish 

11.6 

12.3 

13.0 

13.4 

14.5 

12.4 

13.2 

17.8 

67.6 

57.6 


21.8 


Spinach 

46.0 

5.0 

6.7 

5.2 

4.6 

4.8 

8.0 

12.6 

33.2 

21.9 

EilEl 

9.7 


Turnip and ruta- 














baga 

8.5 

8.6 

7.0 

0.3 

9.1 

a? 

ao 

11.8 

31.5 

36.0 

22.8 

14.6 

las 


Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. 

' Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
> Imported for planting and other purposes. 


Table 276. — Vegetable seed: Retail catalogue prices^ calendar years^ 1917-1923. 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19 

Kind of seed. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Per 

lb. 

Per 

oz. 

Beans, dwarf snap 

Beams, garden polo' 


$0.32 

.26 


$0.43 

.41 


$0.41 

.43 


$0.39 

.40 


$0.39 

.41 


$0.37 

.30 


Beets, garden 

$0.15 

1.30 

$0.20 

2.35 

$6.% 

1. 76 

^.15 

1.35 

$0.16 

1. 15 

$0.14 

1.00 

$0.14 

Beet, mangel 

.10 

.55 

.15 

1.30 

.16 

1.20 

.10 

.90 

.10 

.80 

.10 

.70 

.10 

Cabbage 

.25 

3,00 

,45 

6.05 

,90 

11. 10 

.60 

5.25 

.36 

3.90 

.30 

3. 16 

.29 

Carrot : 

.15 

1.40 

.20 

2.25 

.20 

1.70 

.16 

1.30 

.16 

1.10 

.13 

1.00 

.13 

Celery, domestic 

.25 

2.60 

.30 

2 86 

.36 

2.90 

.30 

3.20 

.30 

3.00 

.27 

2.76 

.29 

Celery, imported 

1. 45 

17.00 

1.40 

15.35 

1.30 

13.65 

.95 

10. 46 

.85 

9.86 

.86 

0. 05 

1.06 

Cucumber 

.10 

.95 

.15 

1.75 

.15 

1.30 

.16 

1.30 

.16 

1.40 

.16 

1.36 

.16 

Lettuce 

.15 

1.35 

,15 

1. 40 

.16 

1.60 

.16 

1.55 

.20 

1.60 

.17 

1.55 

.17 

Muskmelon 

.16 

1. 10 

.15 

1.30 

.16 

1. 35 

.15 

1.50 

.16 

1.50 

.17 

1.60 

.16 

Watermelon 

.10 

.80 

.10 

.05 

.16 

1.15 

.15 

1.10 

.16 

1.16 

. 14 

1.05 

.14 

Onion seed 

.25 

250 

.55 

5. 15 

.35 

3,80 

.30 

3. 16 

.30 

3.00 

.20 

2.56 

.26 

Parsley 

,10 

,90 

.15 

1.05 

.15 

1.26 

.16 

1. 10 

.15 

1. 10 

.14 

1. 10 

.14 

Parsnip 

.10 

.70 

.20 

1.75 

.20 

1.80 

.15 

1.25 

.16 

1.05 

,14 

1.00 

.17 

Peas, garden 

Radish 


.23 


.37 


.38 


.45 


.42 


.37 


.10 

.65 

.15 

1.65 

.15 

1.65; 

:i5 

1. 30 

.15 

1. 15 

.14 

1. 10 

.14 

Spinach 

.10 

.90 

.20 

2.10 

.15 

1.25 

.10 

.80 

.10 

.70 

.10 

.60 

.11 

Squash, summer 

.10 

.95 

.15 

1. 40 

.15 

1.50 

.16 

1.65 

.20 

1.66 

.17 

1.60 

.16 

Squash, winter 

.10 

.95 

.15 

1.50 

.15 

1.60 

.20 

1.70 

.20 

1.60 

.17 

1.40 

.16 

Sweet corn 


.26 


.38 


.35 


.36 


.36 


.32 


Tomato 

.30 

2 05 

.40 

4. 10 

.40 

4.00 

.40 

4. 45 

.40 

4.26 

’ .'37 

3.90 

.36 

Turnip, English 

.10 

.70 

.20 

1.96 

.20 

2. 05 

.15 

1. 40 

.15 

1. 15 

.13 

.95 

.13 

Turnip, Swede 

.10 

.65 

,20 

2.35 

.20 

2.05 

.15 

1.35 

.15 

1.00 

.13 

.00 

.12 


Per 

lb. 


$0.36 
.37 
1 . 

i 

1 . 

3. 

11 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

2 . 

1 . 

1 . 

\. 

i! 

1 . 
.31 
3.00 
.05 


Hay, Feed, and Seed Division. Average of prices quoted for standard varieties of vegetable seed by a 
number of representative maihordcr dealers. 

iNot Including Lima beaus. 
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Table 277. — Fruits and vegetables; Carlot shipments of 15 commodities, Unilei 

States, 1917-19eS. 


Commodity, and 
calendar year. 



















m Yearbook of the Depea/'tmmt of Agriculture, 1923. 


Table 277 . — FruiU and vegetables: Cariet shipments of IS commodiHes, Uniied 
States^ iQi7-'19B3 — Continued. 



Division of Statistical and Ilistoneat Research. Compiled frcm data of the Fruit and Ve^M^able Division. 
Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 

Table 278 . — Fruits and vegetables: Unloads of nine commodities at 10 marketSfin 

carlots, 1917-1923, 


Commodity, and New Chi- 

oalendar year. York, cago, 
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Table 278. — Fruits and vegetables: Unloads of nine commodities at 10 marketSfin 
carlotSy 1917-1923 — Continued. 



Division of Btatistioal and Hist(«ioal Research. Compiled from data of the Fhilt and Vegetable Dlvistoo. 
Unloads as shown in cadots include those by boat redum to carlot basis. 


^New^i^h rec^ved, in addltkm !n L. C. L. reodpts for 1621, 1162 cars of apples, 63 of cabbage, 162 el 
cantaloupes, 806 of onions^ 74 ofpeaelies, l,7M of potatoes, 822 of strawbwfes, 1,624 of sweet potatoes 
512 of tomatoes, and 6,467 of total fruits and vegetables; for 1222;. 658 cars of apples, 66 of cabbage, 222 of 
cantaloupes, 466 of onions, 1,386 of peaches, 761 of potatoes, 660 of strawberries. 1,368 of sweet potatoes, 
814 of tomatoes, and 6,348 of total fruits and vegetables; and for 1923, 316 cars of apples, 101 of cabbage. 
280 of cantaloupes, 230 of onions, 1,182 of peaches, 689 of potatoes, 622 of strawberries, 1,803 of sweet 
potatoes, 1,166 of tomatoes, and 6,786 of total fruits and vegetables. 



























CROPS OTHER THAN GRAINS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES. 

BEANS. 


Table 279 . — BeanSj dry: Acreage, 'production, and total farm value, United States, 
1914-im; by States, m2 and 1923. 


Calendar year, and 
State. 

Thousands 
of acres. 

Average yield 
in bushels 
per acre. 

Production, 
thousands 
of bushels. 

Average farm 
price per bushel 
Nov. 15. 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars. 

1914 

875 

13.2 

11,585 

$2.26 

20,213 

1915 

928 

11.1 

10,321 

2.59 

26, 771 

1916 

1, 107 

9.7 

10, 715 

5. 10 

54,686 

1917 

1.821 

8.8 

16,045 

6. 50 

104,350 

1918 

1, 744 

10.0 

17, 397 

5.28 

91,863 

1919 

1,060 

12.6 

13, 349 

4.26 

56,811 

1920 

847 

10.8 

9, 185 

2.95 

27,134 

1921 

777 

11.8 

9, 150 

2. 67 

24,399 

Leading States. 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 1 

1022 

1923 

1922 

1923< 

Total 

1,074 

1,297 

11.9 

12.1 

12,734 

15, 740 

3.74 

3. 65 

47,640 

57,480 

New York 

108 

130 

14.0 

13.0 

1,512 

1,690 

3.80 

3.90 

6,746 

6, 591 

Michigan 

458 

568 

10.5 

11.5 

4,809 

6,532 

3.65 

3.30 

17, 553 

21,556 

Wisconsin 

8 

10 

9.5 

9.0 

76 

90 

3.60 

4. 00 

274 

360 

Colorado 

81 

170 

5.0 

8.0 

405 

1,360 

4. 40 

3. 70 

1,782 

5,032 

New Mexico 

62j 

69 

3.2 

5.0 

198 

345 

4. 60 

4.20 

891 

1,449 

Arizona 

7 

6 

3.5 

6.5 

24 

39 

4.50 

3. 90 

106 

152 

Idaho 

26 

46 

14.0 

22.0 

m 

990 

3. 40 

3. 60 

1,238 

8,564 

California.,'. ■ 

324 

299 

16.5 

15.7 

5,346 

4,694 

3. 75 

4.00 

20,048 

18,776 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 280, — Beans, dry: Farm price per bushel, 16th of month, United States, 

1910-^1923. 


Year beginning 
Sept. 1— 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av. 1910-1913 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

$2.28 

2.26 

2.38 

2.08 

$2.25 

2.27 

2.34 

2.25 

$2.14 

2.34 

2.25 

2.20 

$2.20 
2.42 
2.31 
2. 12 

$2.20 

2.38 

2.26 

2.17 

$2.23 

2.38 

2.19 

2.09 

$2.17 

2.'42 

2.10 

2.05 

$2.20 

2.37 

2.11 

2.11 

$2.17 
2.52 
2. 18 
2.31 

$2.19 

2.62 

2.23 

2.23 

$2,23 
2.47 
2. 22 
2.22 

.$2.20 

2.40 

2.11 

2.54 

$2.21 

2.37 

2.25 

2.17 

2.25 

2.28 

2.23 

2.26 

2.25 

2.22 

2.18 

2.20 

2.30 

2.32 

2.28 

2.31 

2.25 

2.46 
2.70 
4.60 
6.69 
5. 67 
4. 36 
3.83 

2.17 

2.93 

4. 47 

7.48 
5.52 
4.27 
3.46 

2.28 
3.03 
5.53 
7.33 
5. 46 
4. 42 
3.27 


2.63 
3. 47 
5. 71 
7.00 
4.98 
4.70 
2.95 

3.02 

3.43 

6.07 

7.08 
4. 52 
4. 47 
2.85 

2.89 
3.34 
6.49 
6.95 
4.40 
4. 32 
2.89 

2. 81 
3. 42 
7.37 
6.95 
4. 44 

1 4.41 
2.69 

2. 93 
3.56 

8.94 
6.67 

4. 19 
4. 36 
2.73 

Tsr 

3. 72 
8.99 
6.28 

4. 39 

4.40 
2.82 

2.75 
5.09 
8. 07 
5.88 
4. 25 
4.47 
2. 75 

2.67 

4.59 

7.29 
6.11 

4.30 
4.17 
2.83 

2.56 

8.27 

6.92 

7.04 

1 4.98 

1 4.41 

3.12 

4.33 

4.33 

4.47 

4.39 

4.49 

4.49 

4.47 

4.58 

4. 77 

4.79 

4. 75 

4.57 

4.47 

2.99 

3.22 

8.78 

2.87 
3.36 

3. 87 

2.85 

3.71 

3.83 

2.83 

3.91 

3.44 

2.86 

4.24 

3. 04 
4.42 


3. 77 
4.32 


iKfii 

1^1 

i.W 

3.94 

liai 

8. 18 
3.88 


■mu 


mmi 

1 

mmi 

mmi 

1 

mmi 

mHBi 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 281 . — BeanSy dry: Carlot shipments by States of originy calendar yearsy 

1918-1923. 


State. 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

New York 

Cars. 

69 

Cars. 

144 

Cars. 

351 

Cars. 

1,305 

5,855 

524 

974 

Cars. 

1,599 

4,955 

483 

Cars. 

1,771 

5,869 

993 

Michigan 

833 

1,765 

478 

2,123 

186 

621 

Colorado 

763 

New Mexico 

133 

422 

288 

84 

Idaho 

177 

232 

147 

145 

230 

48 

California 

2,080 
■ 89 

4,681 

69 

3,481 

86 

3,759 

152 

3,821 

84 

8,260 

151 

All other 



Total 

4, 144 

7,791 

6,995 

12,714 

11,466 

12; 185 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the Fruit and Vegetable Division. 
Shipments as shown in carlots include those by boat reduced to carlot basis. 


Table 282. — Beans: Wholesale price per 100 pounds y 1914-1923. 


Calendar year— 

Boston, pea. 

Chicago, pea. 

Detroit, pea. 

San Francisco, 
small white. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age. 

1914 

$2.10 

$3. 10 

$2. 10 

$1.60 

$3. 10 

$2,22 

$1.80 

$2.90 

$2.22 

$4.00 

nm 

$4.98 


2. 85 

4. 10 

3. 36 

2.40 


3. 19 


3.60 

ESLl 

4.50 

6.40 

5.30 

1916 

3.80 

7. 25 

4. 96 



4.24 

3.50 

MOl 

4.82 

6. 25 

11.50 

8.05 


6 . .50 

15-00 

9.24 

KSfil 



6.25 

13.25 

8.60 


1 fill'll 

13.20 

1918 




8.25 

iMlMn 

11.49 

8.63 

13. 25 

10.75 

0!3 

12.75 

11.64 

1919 


iqXqI 

7.74 

Oilil 

9.60 

7. 92 


9.00 

7.54 

5.75 

8.90 

7.05 

1920 

4. 75 

8.25 


4.25 

9.25 

Ejjiyi 


7.90 

6.25 

3. 76 

6. 75 

5.72 

Low, high, and average, 













1914-1920 

2. 10 

15.00 

6. 64 

1.60 

15.00 

6. 42 

1.80 

13. 25 

6. 18 

3.75 


7.99 

1921 

4. 25 


4.88 


5.50 

tm 


4.78 

3.99 

wm 


■SI 

1922 



7.60 


11,15 

7.46 



6.86 

4. 75 

7. 75 

6. 18 

1923 

6. 76 


7.44 

5.30 


7.04 





6. 75 

7. 75 

6.67 

1923. 













Jflniiftry 

7.50 

7. 75 

7, 62 



8.25 




6. 75 

7. 76 

7.48 


7. 50 

7. 85 

7.71 

A 25 


8.43 




nn 

7.45 

7.23 

March ............. 

7.60 

7, 76 



8.25 

8. 18 




7.26 

Km 

7.27 

April. 

7.50 

7. 75 


7.75 


7.83 





7. 15 

7.26 

7.22 

May 

7. 15 

7.50 

7. 27 

7. 75 


7, 79 





7. 15 

6.76 

Juno . . 

7.20 

7.60 

7. 35 



7. 76 




6. 50 


6.81 

July 

7.00 

7. 35 

7, 18 

6,25 

7.60 

6.60 




6. 15 

■illi!i1 

6.42 

August. 

0.76 

7,00 

6. 89 

5,50 

5.85 

5.68 




6. 75 

6.25 

6.05 

Roptombor. _ _ 

7. 25 

7.50 

7, 40 

5.85 

6.30 

5.99 





7.00 

6.75 

October. - 

7-7.5 

7. 75 

7, 75 

6.30 

6.50 

6.35 




5. 75 

Kfcil 

6.05 

November 



7. 79 

6,70 


6. 10 






6.09 

December . 


7. 26 

7, 12 

5.30 

liVTil 

5.54 




6. 75 

6. 15 

5.92 















Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Boston Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Dally Trade Bulletin, Alichigan Elevator Exchange, San Francisco Daily Commercial News. 


SOY BEANS. 

Table 283. — Soy beans: Farm price per bushel, 15th of morUh, United Stales, 

1913-1923. 


Year beginning Oct. 1— 

October. 

Novem- 

ber. 

Decem- 

ber. 

January. 

Febru- 

ary. 

Weighted 

average. 

1913-14 

$1.96 

$1.87 

$1. 72 

$1.06 

BRESl 

$1.76 

1914-15 

2.08 

2.15 

2.24 

2.35 

2.26 

2.18 

1915-16 

1.88 

2.08 

2.23 

2.31 

2.39 

2.11 

1916-17 

2.13 

2.13 

2.18 

2.20 

Z45 

2.16 

1917-18 

2.73 

2.86 

3.33 

8.47 

3.82 

8.05 

1918-19 

3.36 1 

8.20 

3.29 

3.00 


8.23 

1919-20 

3.34 

3.35 

3.44 

8.70 

4.05 

8.45 

1920-21 

3.41 

3.00 

2.28 

2.18 

2.17 

2.80 

1921-22 

2.20 

2.22 

2.08 

2.11 

2.16 

2.17 

1922-23 

1.89 

2.06 

1.97 

2.07 

2.13 

2.00 

192^24 _ 

2.09 

2.11 

2.11 









Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Diyislon of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

% Interplanted acreage is included as its equivalent solid acreage. > Shelled, or equivalent bushels in the pod. * Preliminary. 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Interplanted acreage is Included as its equivalent solid acreage. > Shelled, or equivalent bushels in the pod. * Preiiminary. 
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Table 286. — Cowpcas: Farm price per bushel, 16th of month, United States, 1916^ 

ms. 


Year begin- 
ning Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Weighted 

average. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1915-16 

174.4 

166.4 

llililu 

161.4 

161.8 

156.3 

167.2 

153. T 

160.2 

148.8 

140.0 

136.1 

161.9 

1916-17 

141.3 

142.4 

148.1 

161.6 

177.0 

192.2 


231.8 

263.4 

293.1 

ElCaj 


189.7 

1917-18 

266.4 

217.0 


227.1 

237.6 

262.2 

292.5 

301.6 

292.8 

283.3 

257.4 

248.4 

23a2 

1918-19 

241.3 

226. 2 


231.4 

237.6 

238.9 

262.1 

248. 8 

267.6 

292.3 

343.9 

342.8 

254.3 

191^20 

mjma 

269.4 


270.7 

280.6 

312.9 

372.4 


421.4 

484.4 

483.7 

47a 8 

819.4 

1920-21 

422.7 

368.8 

273.7 

243.4 


197. 2 

204.2 


21.6. 6 

242.7 

265.1 

287.2 

273.8 

1921-22 1 

240.9 

199. 7 

Wnm 

184.8 

176.1 

171.9 

179.7 

185.8 

184. 8 

189.6 

184.0 

IKE 

190.7 

1922-23 

166.5 

157.4 

153.6 

160.7 

167.4 

187. 0 

197.6 



208.6 

217.2 

221.3 

172.8 

1023-24 

208. 1 

187. 2 

10.5. 4 

104.7 














■■1 


■HI 

HHI 


HHI 

■■1 

■IH 

■m 

HM 

HM 

mm 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


VELVET BEANS. 

Table 287. — Velvet beans: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, calendar 

years, 19^2 and 1923. 


State. 


Equivalent solid acreage utilized.^ 

Beans gathered.* * 

Primarily 
for beans. 

Primarily 
for grazing, 
hogging, 
etc. 

Total. 

Yield per 
acre from 
acreage 
grown pri- 
marily for 
beans. 

Ffbm acre- 
age grown 
primarily 
for beaus. 

Production. 

From acre- 
age utilized 
primarily 
for other 
purposes. 

Total. 

1922 

1923* 

1922 

1923* 

1922 

1923* 

1922 

1923 

1922 


1922 

1923* 

1922 

1923* 

1,000 

hH 

IH 


W!Sm 

1,000 

Bvsh- 

Bush- 


1,000 

wlSa 

HM 

IH 

1.000 

acres. 

acres. 

ocrcj. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

eU. 

els. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

bush. 

6 

6 

36 

39 

41 

45 

■mu 

11.0 

66 

66 

68 

76 

123 

141 

60 

HjI 

175 


225 

246 

da 

13.0 


KMll 

633 

ESI 

1,183 

1,140 

222 

218 

620 


742 

728 

11.8 

11.9 

2,620 

2,694 

1,124 

milm 

3.744 

3,694 

30 

26 

210 

226 


260 

12.0 

13.0 

360 

325 


178 


603 

^1 

226 

KSl 

366 


591 

11.3 

11.0 

2,825 

2,476 



3.066 

8»466 

40 

38 

216 

205 


243 

iEO 

12.0 

mSSm 

456 


186 


641 

35 


132 

132 

167 

162 

11.2 

8.6 

392 

258 

482 

mJiM 

874 

483 

8 

9 

wm 

42 

48 

61 

im 

'9.0 


81 


75 

214 

168 

640 

601 

1,770 

1,714 

2,419 

2,316 

11. 67 

11.49 

7,406 

6,906 

3,847 

3,197 

11,263 



OcorRia. 

Florida.. 


Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 
Texas 


Total--. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


^ Interplanted acreage is included os its equivalent solid acreage. 

* Shelled, or equivalent bushels in the pod. 

• Preliminary. 
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BROOM CORN. 

Table 288 . — Broom corn: Acreage^ production^ and toted farm value f United 
States f 1915-1928; by States, 1922 and 1928. 


Calendar year, 
and State. 

Acreage. 

Average yield 
in pounds 
per acre. 

Production 

(tons). 

Average farm 
price per ton 
Nov. 15. 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars. 

1916 

230,100 

454.1 

52,242 

91.67 

4,789 

1916 

236,200 

329.3 

38,726 

172.75 

6,690 

1917 

346,000 

332.8 


292.75 


1918 

366,000 

340.4 


233.87 


1919 

352,000 

303.4 


154.57 

8,254 

1920 

276,600 

265.0 


126.16 

4,606 

1921 

222,000 

344.2 


72.20 

2,758 

Leading States. 

1022 

1923 » 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 1 

Total 

276,000 

498,000. 

271.3 

27a 3 




160.61 

8,186 

11, 130 

Illinois 

21,000 

37,000 

680 

475 

7,100 


260 

235 

1,846 

2,068 

Missouri 

3,000 

4,000 

660 


800 


225 

188 

180 

188 

Kansas 

16,000 

68,000 

390 

370 

3,100 

Ryvtl 

221 

118 

685 

1.263 

Texas 

16,000 

80,000 

375 

363 



200 


600 


Oklahoma 

195,000 

271,000 

200 


19,500 

29,800 

213 


4,154 


Colorado - 

10,000 

48,000 

350 


1,800 


105 

146 

351 

1,044 

New Mexico j 

14,000 

50,000 

290 

255 



185 


370 

691 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 

Table 289 . — Broom corn: Farm price per ion, 15th of month, United States, 

1910-1928. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 


July. 

Aug. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

1910 

$190 

$197 

$200 

$204 

$199 



$142 

$139 


$96 

$93 

1911 

81 

80 

78 

74 

81 

69 

68 

72 

92 

121 

124 

108 

1912 


86 

99 

Hml 

83 

79 

85 

83 

77 



57 

1913 

49 

56 

57 

58 

63 

61 

57 

01 

106 



02 

Av. 1910-1913. 

105 

105 

108 

109 

104 

90 

98 

■ 07 

104 


97 

88 

1914 

94 

96 

91 


85 

88 

88 

01 

77 

67 


58 

1915 

66 

78 

68 

71 

75 

77 

79 

83 

75 

86 

92 

101 

1916 

104 



96 

101 



120 

120 

168 

173 

172 

1917 

184 


212 

227 

252 

223 

104 

308 



296 

280 

1918 

249 

264 

242 

222 


222 

236 

232 



205 

172 

1919 

. 169 

141 

174 

149 

152 

106 

119 

124 

154 


161 

163 

1920 

163 

123 

130 

145 

146 

146 

113 

142 

125 


123 

88 

Av. 1914-1920- 

147 

142 

146 

143 

145 

138 

133 

157 

157 

163 

159 

148 

1921 

70 

71 

72 

69 

66~ 

76 

75 

67 

68 

72 

68 

86 

1922 

71 

88 

80 

76 

82 

87 

84 

122 

175 

193 

221 

238 

1923 

229 

266 

242 

264 

223 

233 

214 

196 

169 

197 

161 

172 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
85813**— YBK 192;i 51 
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COTTON. 

Tablb 290. — Cotton: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc.. United States, 1869-- 

ms. 


Aver- 

Aver- Valuf 

-A.cre- age Pro- Farm per 

C^ento ™ yjgj^ priOT yjjue, acre, 

y®“f* picked, per tlon. Dec. 1. Dec. 

acre. * 1. 


New York closing 
prices per pound 
on middling up- 
value land. 

Farm per 

value, acre. Decern- Follow- 
Dec. 1. Dec. ber. ing May. 
































Table 291 . — Cotton ginned to specified dates and throughout the season, United States, 1902-1 BBS. 
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Crops other than Orama, Fruits, and Yegetablss. 


Total 

1 

mmi 

Bmm 

mm 

I 

i 

fS 

tmmi 

A AAsd^ 

^ 1-^ i-t 

1 

i 

ss 

nu 

im 

Cotton ginned to — 

i 

s 

1 

1 

'mmn 

nmi 

§ 

t 

ei 

iisg§§g 

Vcri-rcrr-r<5e<r 

^ fH .H 

§ 

i 

A 

mi 

Ok^Cb 

A 

i 

1 
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mi 

S‘la¥S‘ 
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mmm 

mmt 

to 

m 

Hi 
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a' 
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mmi 

i 
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i 

i 

0 “ 

Igg 

m 

tCofof 

fH 

cJ 

a 

1 



ills 

S¥ll 

rH 

iS§S3 

mm 


iSi§9ii 

mmni 

eockOoToTotf^ 

00 

S 

§ 

o'* 

§3!^ 

§s¥ 

t^-ofof 

A 

t-i 

1 

1 

ttfoTt^ocTt^ oT 


n 

oT 
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ifcsSlIs 

AdS of (xToo’t* otT 

s 

S 

of 

sfa'rf 

AaoaS 

> 
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mm 

sWiI 
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I 

'1 

i 
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of t'f od* stf tH 

s 

1 

IH 
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^dSA 

a 
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um 
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¥ 

cf 

IC 

«r 
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i 

«f 

ui 
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i 

1 



mu 

um 

cfore«f»‘i4‘ 

9 

i 

ct 
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mmmi 

ed^cfo^cre^fHcf 

¥ 

¥ 

cf 
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m 

ofeocK? 

A 

A 

i 

1 


mm 

i 

i 

mtm 

»H 

CO 

1-4 

n 

sil 

m 

A 

\ 

i 

i 

a 

t 

» 

i 

% 

1 

i 

i 

1006 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1918 

Av.l909-19iaf. 

1914 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av 1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


I 


S' 

8 

8 


1 

O' 



I cotton ginned after Jan. 16 and estimated quantities not ginned on Mar. 1. Quantities in Table 200 converted from running bales, average weight, by deducting 
It of bagging and ties, by States. ^ 
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Table 292. — Cotton {linters): Production^ United States^ 1899-1922. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Production, 
in 500>lb. 
gross-weight 
bales. 

Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Production, 
in 500-lb. 
gross-weight 
bales. 

Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Production, 
in 500-lb. 
gross-weight 
bales. 

1899-1900 

114,544 
143,500 
166,026 
196,223 
194,486 
241, 942 
229,539 
321, 689 
268,282 
345,507 

1909-10 

310,433 
397, 072 
567, 576 
609,594 
638,881 

1916-17 

1, 330, 714 
1, 12^ 719 
929,516 
607,969 
440^313 

1900-1 

1910-11_ 

1917-18 

1901-2 

1911-12 

1918-19 

1902-3 

1912-1.3 

1919-20 

1903-4 

1913-14 

1920-21 

1904-5- - 

Av. 1909-1913 

Av. 1914-1920 

502,711 

908,182 

1905-6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1014-1A_ 

856,900 
931, 141 

1921-22 1 

397,762 

607,779 

1908-9 

191/y-16 

1922-23 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 


Table 293. — Cotton: Acreage harvested, by States, calendar years, 1914-1923. • 


State. 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Virginia 

45 

34 

42 

60 

44 

42 

42 

34 

55 

73 

North Carolina 

1,527 

1,282 

1,461 

1,515 

1,600 

1,490 

1, 687 

1,403 

1,625 

1,678 

South Cfyrolina 

2,861 

2,516 

2,780 

2,837 

3, 001 

2,835 

2,964 

2,571 

1,912 

2,030 

Georgia 

5,433 

4,825 

5,277 

5,105 

5,341 

5,220 

4,900 

4,172 

3,418 

8,433 

Florida 

221 

193 

191 

183 

167 

103 

100 

65 

118 

143 

Alabama. 

4,007 

3,340 

3,226 

1,977 

2,570 

2,791 

2,858 

2,235 

2,771 

3,149 

Mississippi 

3,054 

2,735 

3,110 

2,788 

3,138 

2,848 

2,960 

2,628 

3,014 

3,298 

Louisiana 

1, 299 1 

990 

1, 260 

1, 454 

1, 683 

1,627 

1,470 

1,168 

1, 140 

1,395 

Texas 

11,931 

10, 510 

11, 400 

11,092 

11,233 

10, 476 

11, 898 

10, 745 

11,874 

14,081 

AYkansas 

2,480 

2,170 

2,600 

2,740 

2,991 

2,725 

2,980 

2,382 

2,799 

3,054 

Tennessee. 

915 

772 

887 

882 

002 

768 

840 

634 

985 

1, 167 

Missouri 

146 

96 

133 

153 

148 

126 

136 

103 

198 

339 

Oklahoma 

2,847 

1,895 

2; 562 

2,783 

2,908 

2,424 

2; 749 

2,206 

2,915 

3,295 

California* 

47 

39 

52 

136 

173 

185 

276 

140 

202 

233 

Arizona ....... 




41 

96 

107 

230 

90 

101 

128 

All other 

20 

15 

25 

15 

12 

10 

24 

18 

44 

72 

United States. . . 

36, 832 

31,412 

34,085 

33,841 

36,008 

33,566 

35,878 

30^609 

33,036 

37,420 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Preliminary. 

» Lower Calfornia (148,000 acres in 1923, 135,000 in 1922, 85,000in 1921, 126,000 in 1920, 100,000 In 1919, and 
88,000 in 1914) included in California figures but excluded from United States totals. 

Table 294. — Cotton: Production of lint {excluding Haters) in BOO^pound gross* 
weight bales, by States, year beginning Aug. 1, 1914-1923. 


[Thousands of bales, as finally reported by U. 3. Bureau of the Census. ] 


State. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

19*18 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

Vii*ginia 

26 

16 

27 

19 

25 

23 

22 

17 

27 

50 

North Carolina 

931 

699 

656 

618 

898 

830 

925 

776 

852 


South Carolina 

1, 534 

1, 134 

932 

1,237 

1,670 

1, 426 

1,628 

765 

493 

796 

Georgia 

2,718 

1,909 

1,821 

1,884 

2,122 

1, 660 

1,415 

787 

716 


Florida 

81 

48 

41 

38 

29 

16 

18 

11 

26 

12 

Alabama 

1,751 

1,021 

533 

518 

801 

713 

663 

580 

824 


Mississippi.. 

1,246 

954 

812 

905 

1,226 

961 

896 

813 

989 

615 

Ix)uisiana 

449 

341 

443 

639 

588 

298 

388 

279 

343 

365 

Texas 

4,592 

3,227 

3,726 

3,125 

2,697 

3,099 

4,345 

2,198 

3,222 

4290 

Arkansas 

1,016 

816 

1, 134 

974 

987 

884 

1, 216 

797 

MEm 


Tennessee. 

384 

303 

382 

240 

330 

310 

326 

302 

391 


Missouri 

82 

48 

68 

61 

62 

64 

79 

70 

•149 

15 

Oklahoma.. 

1,262 

640 

823 

969 

577 

1,016 

1,336 

481 

627 


California 

50 

29 

44 

68 

67 

56 

75 

34 

28 

49 

Arizona 




22 

56 

60 

103 

46 

47 

83 

Another 

14 

7 

14 

6 

6 

5 

13 

9 

19 

87 

United States... 

! 16, 136 

11, 192 

11, 460 

11,302 



13,440 

7,954 

9,762 

laOBl 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary estimate of the D^>artment of Agriculture. 

’Includes 6,000 net bales Missouri cotton estimated to have been ginned in Arkansas. 
















Table 295. — CoUon: Yield per acrCj by Stales^ calendar yearSy 1908-1928, 


C^rofa other than Gradm, Fruits, and VegeteAlea, 


799 




800 Y earhook of the Department of Agri&altwre^ 1963, 


Tablb 296. — Cotton: Condition of crop, with yield per acre, United Statea, 1867^ 

1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

May 

26. 

June 

26. 

July 

25. 

Aug. 

26. 

Sept. 

26. 

Yield 
per acre. 

Calendar 

year. 

May 

26. 

June 

26 

July 

26. 

Aug. 

26. 

Sept 

25. 

Yield 
per acre. 







Pounds 







Pounds 


P.d. 

P. d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

oflint. 


P.d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

oflint. 

1««7_ 


Iia7 

117.8 

11a 4 

104.6 

189.8 

1901 

81.6 

81. 1 

77.2 

71.4 

61.4 

17a 9 

1WM __ 


110.4 

116.0 

80.1 

8a2 

102.2 

1902 

oa 1 

84.7 

81.9 

64.0 

6a8 

187.8 

1860 


oa2 

101. 6 

09. 1 

86.3 

106.0 

1903 

74.1 

77. 1 

70.7 

81.2 


174.3 

1870 


oao 

99. 3 

106.7 

oas 

loao 

1904 

sao 

88.0 

01. 6 

84. 1 

7a 8 

205.0 

1871 

86.7 

86.8 

sae 

81.6 

7a 7 

14a 2 

1906 

77.2 

77.0 

74.0 

7a 1 

7L2 

* 18 a 6 

1872 

90.7 

loao 

104.0 

9a7 

81.8 

18a 7 

1906 

84.6 

8a3 

82.0 

77.3 

71.6 

20a5 

1873 

01.3 

87. 6 

90. 0 

87.0 

70.3 

179.7 

1907 

7a 6 

72.0 

7a 0 

7a 7 

67. 7 

170.1 

1874 

1P7*; 

82.2 

91.0 
100 0 

02. 0 
06 0 

71.0 
89 2 

71.7 
88 0 

147.5 
100 6 

1908 

79.7 

81.2 

8a 0 

7a 1 

69.7 

104.0 

1876 

04.4 

97! 6 

09.4 

oa6 

82.7 

167.8 

1909 

81. 1 

74. 6 

71. 0 

63. 7 

6a 6 

164.3 








1910 

82.0 

8a7 

76.6 

7a 1 

65.0 

17a 7 

1877 

02.0 

03.0 

93.0 

86.0 

82.0 

163.8 

1011- 

87.8 

88.2 

89. 1 

73. 2 

71. 1 

207.7 

1878 

09.0 

99.0 

06.0 

oao 

90.0 

191.2 

1912- 

7a 0 

80.4 

7a 6 

74.8 

60. 6 

loao 

1879 

96.0 

03.0 

91.0 

86.0 

8i.6 

181.0 

1913 

79.1 

81.8 

70.6 

6a2 

64.1 

18a 0 

iKan 

09 0 

100 0 

102 0 

0 

84 0 

184 5 








1881 

03.0 

06.0 

sao 

72 ! 0 

oao 

140.8 

Av. 1900- 














1913-- 

81.8 

81.1 

7a 6 

7a4 

6a8 

181.1 

l88Si 

80. 0 

02. 0 

04. 0 

92. 0 

sa 0 

185. 7 








1883 

86[0 

oao 

84.0 

74.0 

oao 

164! 8 

lk4 

74.3 

79.6 

7a 4 

7a 0 

73. 6 

209.2 

1884 

87.0 

8a 0 

87.0 

82.6 

74.7 

163.8 

1916- 

80.0 

80.2 

76.4 

69.2 

60.8 

17a 3 

1886 

02.0 1 

oao 

oa 6 

87.0 

7a 0 

164.4 

1916 

77.6 

81. 1 

72. 3 

61. 2 

6a3 

16a 6 

1886- 

88.7 

8a 1 

81.8 

82.1 

70.3 

169.6 

I017_ 

69.6 

7a 3 

7a 3 

67.8 

6a 4 

160.7 

1887 

96.0 

oao 

03.3 

82.8 1 

7a 6 

182.7 

1918 

82.3 

aas 

73.6 

6a 7 

64.4 

160.6 

1888 

88. 2 

8a 7 

87.3 1 

83.8 

7a 0 

180.4 

1010 

7a 6 

7a 0 

67. 1 

61.4 

64.4 

161.5 

1880 

86.4 

87. 6 

89.3 

86. 6 

81.6 

169.7 

1920 

62.4 

70.7 

74. 1 

67.6 

50. 1 

17a 4 

1890 

88. 8 

01 4 

80 6 ' 

85 6 

80 0 

187.0 








1801 

86.7 

8a 6 

sao j 

82.7 

76.7 

179! 4 

Av.1914- 







189^ 

86. 0 

8a 9 

82. 3 

76. 8 

7a 3 

209. 2 

1920- - 

74.6 

7a8 

72.7 

6a8 

69.8 

ms 

1893 

86. 6 

82. 7 

80.4 

73.4 

7a 7 

149! 0 

1921 _ 

66.0 

69.2 

64. 7 

40.8 

4a 2 

124.5 

1894 

8a 3 

89. 6 

01.8 

86.0 

82.7 

196.3 

1022 

69.6 

71.2 

7a 8 

67.0 

6ao 

141.5 

1896 

81.0 

82.3 

77.9 

70.8 

66. 1 

16a 6 

1023 

71.0 

69.0 

67.2 

64.1 

49.6 

12a 8 

1896 

07.2 

92.6 

sal 

64.2 

6a7 

184.9 







1897 

8a5 

8ao 

sao 

78.3 

7a 0 

182.7 








1898 

80.0 

01.2 

01.2 

70.8 

76.4 

220.6 








1899 

86.7 

87.8 

84.0 

68. 6 

62.4 

183.8 








1000 

82.6 

7a 8 

7a 0 

6a2 

67.0 

104.4 





1 

i 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 297. — Cotton: Percentage reduction from full yield per acre, from stated 
causes, as reported by crop correspondents, 1909-1922, 


Calendar year. 

Defi- 

cient 

moist- 

ure. 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

moist- 

ure. 

Floods. 

Frost 

or 

freeze. 

Hail. 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms. 

Total 

cli- 

mat- 

ic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

In- 

sect 

pests. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

De- 

fec- 

tive 

seed. 

To- 

tal.* 


P. d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

1900 

14.9 


1.1 


.6 


1.4 

2a6 

4.2 

7.9 

ffi 

.1 


1910 

ia2 

6.1 

.9 

2.1 

.3 

1.6 

.1 

2a6 

.4 

7.5 

?} 

.3 

3a 6 

1911 

0.8 

a6 

(*) 

.3 

, 1 

1.6 

.3 

ia4 

.4 

7.9 

(>) 

.2 

2ai 

1912 

ai 

7.6 

L2 


.6 

1.2 

.2 

20.7 

4.3 

6.5 

.1 

.3 

3a 7 

1913 

ia2 


.8 

1.1 

.4 

a4 

.5 

2ai 

.5 

8.0 

(«) 

.4 

33.7 

1014 

7.0 

ao 

.6 

.0 

.4 

.6 

.1 

13.8 

.2 

9.8 

ri) 

.2 

264 

1916 

as 

6.7 

1.0 

.6 

.7 

1.1 

ao 

19.3 

1.0 

ia2 

(1) 

.1 

sas 

1016 

0.2 

0.1 

ai 

.4 

.7 

.6 


2a2 

.9 

ia7 

m 

.1 

4a 4 

1917 

lai 

1.7 

.6 


LO 

.7 

.2 

25.5 

1.3 

ia3 

(*) 

.1 

30.0 

1018 

2a8 

.0 

.3 

.6 

.1 

as 

.3 

29.2 


7.0 

(1) 

.1 

463 

1010 

a7 

las 

1.6 

•3] 

.2 

.4 

.5 

21.2 

1.4 

las 

(>) 

.2 

41.0 

IXl/TijHWIVPilVI 

a2 

as 

.8 

.8 

.2 

.1 


13.1 

1.1 


.2 

.2 

39.0 

1921 

ao 

4.3 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.6 

1.2 

lao 

HMij 

3a 4 


.1 

sao 

1922- 

10.2 

4.0 

.8 

.1 

.3 


. 1 

17.6 

.8 

^7 

(*) 

.1 

462 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


ilDohides all other causes, 
s Lass than 0.05 per cent. 





















Crops other them Grama^ FruitSj wnd Vegetables. 801 


Tablb 298 . — Cotton: Porcentage reduction from f till yield per acre due to holl weevU^ 
as reported by crop reporters, calendar years, 1910-19SS, 


State. 

1010 

1911 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1910 

1020 

1021 

1022 

North Carolina 

P.et. 

PM. 

P.ti. 

Ret. 

P.et. 

P.et. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

P.et. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

Ret. 

3.58 

31.48 

45.12 

27.62 

7.21 

82.30 
30.38 
34.80 
33. 66 
41.36 
21. 84i 

RH. 

12.27 
40.48 

44.28 

32.50 
8.84 

25.51 
27.65 
24.61 
16.25 
25.69 
18. 15 

South Carolina 






1 

0.02 

8.44 

20.08 

1.23 

27.01 
31.73 
24. 31 
18.53 
3.70 
7.40 

0.01 

0.06 

27.07 

1.74 

28.88 

22.22 

11.80 

7.26 

4.35 

8.06 

0.07 

10.73 

23.85 

.87 

12. 14 
10.41 
0.70 
4.43 
1.30 
a 14 

3.00 

10.36 

40.46 

.17 

28.77 

19.56 

24.84 

13.96 

1.48 

4.70 

1 

Georgia 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

U. S. average L.. 

0.05 

14.66 

40.80 

6.52 

1.27 

7.23 

1 

0.30 

1.50 

18.00 

13.70 

2.8b 

.m 

2.4b 

0.10 

11.80 

.10 

4.80 
83.90 
25.10 

6.80 
.40 

2.80 

0.08 

6.02 
24. 14 
17.66 
7.86 
.70 
2.03 

5.30 

1.28 

• 

3.2(^ 

6.60 

5.01 

B 

13.36 

0.34 

A83 

13.20 

B 


24.17 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Average is weighted and includes cotton States in which there was no damage by boll weevil. 


Table 299. — Cotton: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries^ 1909- 

1923, 


Country. 

a 

Area*. 

Average yield per acre. 

Aver- 

age 

1900- 

1913. 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1023-24 

1 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 

1020-21 

i 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1023-24 

United States 

India.... 

1,000 
acres. 
34, 152 
22,503 
1,743 

1,000 
acres. 
35, 878 
21,340 
1,897 
4,300 
805 
374 
265 
359 
236 
163 

85 

59 

1,000 

acres. 

30,509 

18,451 

1,341 

4,284 

1,420 

296 

230 

362 

170 

161 

60 

39 

1,000 

acres. 

33,936 

21,154 

1,868 

3,947 

1,512 

174 

242 

370 

334 

1,000 
acres. 
37, 420 
! 21,845 
1,649 

Pounds. 

182 

76 

398 

Pounds. 

179 

67 

315 

Pounds. 

125 

97 

321 

Pounds. 

141 

08 

299 

Pounds. 

129 

352 

Brasil 




219 

74 

170 

70 

175 

152 


Russia, Asiatic 

Mexico - 

1,490 

54i 

•279 

378 

306 


Chosen (Korea) 

Uganda 

Peru 

• 146 
58 

57 

169 

134 
137 1 

122 

88 

133 

107 

140 

Anglo-Egyptlan Su- 
dan 





133 1 
200 

138 

200 



Argentina 

Total coun- 
tries report- 
ing. 1900-1922 
Estim ated 
world total.. 

6 

•62 


^3 



60,008 

67,208 

60,145 

66,707 

51, 168 

58,356 

56,998 

63,095 








! 












Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri* 
culture unless otherwise stated. Data for crop year as given at the head of the table are for crops har* 
veste<i between August 1 and July 31 of the following year. This applies to both northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

’Kstimatesbythe Chinese Mill Owners* Association, which represent the most important cotton jprowing 
areas where the commercial crop is grown. 

* From an unofficial source. 

•Average for 4 years. 














802 Yearbook of the Departm/ent of AgricuUure^ 1923. 


Table 300 . — Cotton (bales of 478 pounds net): Production in undermeniioked 

countries j 1909-1928, 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Bales. 

13,439,603 

••188,000 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

prelim- 

inary. 

NORTB AMXBICA. 

Unite<l States » 

Mexico 

Total North 
American 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1922 

SOUTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA AND WEST 
INDIES. 

Colombia 

Bales. 

13,033,235 

193,000 

Bales. 
11,302,375 
• 135,000 

Bales. 

12, 040, 532 
••203,000 

Bales. 

11,420,763 

••199,000 

Bales. 

7,953,641 

147,302 

Bales. 

9,761,817 

178,243 

Bales. 

10,081,000 

138,000 

13,226,235 

11,437,375 

12,243,532 

11. 619,70.3 

13, 627, 603 

8, 100, 943 

9,940,060 



5, 753 

6,276 


• 




Venezuela 

10,000 
< 144 
* 161 
«8, 910 
•1,066 
* 1,319 

519 

246 

657 

1,347 

703 

1,026 

1,061 

71 

19 

81 



: 


Guatemala 





215 Me 


Dutch West Indies... 

Haiti 

Dominican Republic • 

Porto Rico 

St. Croix (U. 8. Vir- 
gin Islands) 7 

180 

6,005 

304 

343 

280 

125 

857 

1,088 

507 

768 

403 

2m 

7,393 

239 

368 

14 

165 
917 
1, 186 
644 
988 
238 



IRil 

M6,229 

411 

2,201 

' 94 

196 
1, 147 
1,158 
785 

j 1» 161 
211 

202 
’ 9, 132 
150 
1,400 

61 

79 

826 

1,615 

688 

1,363 

185 

45 

» 21, .553 
405 
920 

M5,000 

1,046 


British West Indies: 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

St. Kitts-Nevis 

Grenada 

63 

732 

732 

1 

941i 

885 

St. Vincent 

Barbadoe.s 

Jamaica ^ 

523 

419 

705 

1 

Trinidad and To- 
bago ^ 



,3 

! 

103 




Virgin Islands ’ 

Total Central 
and South 
American 
countries and 
West Indies re- 
porting 1909- 
1922 

EUROPE. 

Italy 

27 

59 







13,259 

9, 061 

10,852 

20,896 

14, 336 

24, 40)0 

18, .577 


5,212 






4,603 

858 


Yugoslavia 




1, 037 

798 


Greece 

• 12, 614 
•842 
433 

6, 189 
761 
269 

8,063 

1,163 

263 

io,^ 

•993 

287 


Bulgaria 

Malta 

Spain 

1,212 

238 

1,840 

485 

3,600 

167 

1,799 

98 

1,088 

Russia, European 
(Northern Cauca- 
sia) 

• 680 
MO, 000 







Turkey, European 

Total European 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1922 















1, 275 

1,030 

1,426 

1,280 

1,4.50 

2, .325 

3,767 



1 Linters not included. 

> From an unofllcial source. 

> Iiaguna District and Lower California only. 

• For one year. 

» Average for 4 years. 

• Average for 3 years. 

‘ Exports. 

• Pre-war territory. 

•Average for 2 years. 



Cropa other than Grains^ Fruits^ a/nd Vegetablen. g08 

Table 300. — Cotton {bales of pounds net): Production in undermentioned 
countries j 1909-192S — Continued. 

NORTHERN HEMISPHERE— Continued. 


Country. 


AFRICA. 


Algeria 

Dahomey 

French Guinea’ 

Ivory Coast ’ 

French Sudan ’ 

French Togo 

Italian Somaliland.. 

Eritrea 

Egypt 

Anglo-Egyptlan 

Sudan 

Gold Coast 

Kenya 

Nigeria 

Uganda 


Total African 
countries re- 
porting 190&- 
1922 


ASIA. 


Cyprus 

Turkey, Asiatic 

India » 

Ceylon 

Russia, Asiatic 

Persia 

China »» 

Japanese Empire: 

Japan 

Chosen 

French Indo-China ’ 

Siam ’ 

Afghanistan 

North Borneo’ 


Total Asiatic 
countries re- 
porting for 
1009-1923 


Total Northern 
Hemisphere 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1922 


Average 

1909-1913. 


Bales. 
•1,370 
664 
•230 
•28 
•235 
’• 2, 312 
’610 
» 1,022 
1,453.000 

12,652 

104 

519 

9,050 

20,338 


1, 489, 643 


1,038 

133.000 

3.585.000 
• 17 

953.000 

136.000 

3.473.000 

4,704 
» 17, 387 
14,337 
3,653 
•• 6,000 
1251 


8,030,325 


22, 760,737 


1917-18 


Bales, 

904 

’472 

* 

683 


5^0571 


261 

i, ‘364*006 

9.573 

84 

167' 

9,875 

23,006 


1,339,066 


1,293 


3.393.000 

4 

634,000 

86,000 

2.092.000 

4,186 

60,676 

7,573 

734 


1271 


6,180,969 


18,968,401 


1918-19 


Bales, 


’*■' 3| 

2,002 


719 

’415 

’319 

999,000 

10,469 

84 

167 

6,104 

30.569 


1910-20 


Bales. 
371 
616 
46 
1, 551 


5,050 


1, 155,000 

18,525 
’ 63 
83 
15,264 
30,568 


1,044,660 1.211,439 


1,135 


3.328.000 
2 

161,000 

’89,000 

3.063.000 

3,926 

68,634 

8,379 

1,121 


59 


1,097 


4.853.000 
2 

81,000 

94,000 

2.599.000 

3,976 

88,469 

12,598 

1,778 


121 


6,611,669 7,622,666 


19,912,029 20,476,944 


1920-21 


Bales. 

1, 1071 

7(— ' 

1771 

961 


4,552 


1,261,000 

23,506 

’40 

83 

26, 360 
68,071 


1,340,008 


2,021 


3.013.000 
8 

58,000 

105,000 

1.883.000 

4,784 
100, 672 
14,921 
372 


6,066,696 


20,049,093 


1921-22 


Bales. 

293 

’l,94(i 

114 

94 


4,603 


902,000 

19,707 
’ 12 
418 
12, 552 
31,381 


4,612 
1, 192 
092 

1“ 1,170,000 
21,004 


960,263 


1, 444 
>30,000 
3.748,000 
167 
43,000 


1,517,000 

3,447 

92,448 

11,665 


1922-23 


Bales. 
272 
’1, 273 
172 
109 


460 

'•'75,066 


1,272,630 


1,255 

•50,000 

4,348,000 


65,000 


103,347 


112 ' 


6,401,802' 6,665,602 


14,489,883 17,790,636 


1923-24, 

prelim- 

inary. 


Bales. 

795 


1,841 

i, ’213, '666 


•60,000 

4,111,000 


%048,00(M>2,200,000 


111,088 


'From an unofficial source. 

^For one year. 

•Average for 4 years. 

’Exports. 

••Territory formerly German Togo, and exports for 4 years only. 

••The official estimate is 1,016,000 bales, but receipts into Alexandria and exports indicate a larger crop. 

••The commercal crop of India according to figures compiled by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, was 3,448,000 bales in 1921-22, 4,048,000 bales in 1922-23 and 3,811,000 bales in 192^24. 

•• Official estimates which include the most important cotton producing provinces whore the commercial 
crop is grown. Cotton grown in other provinces is used for home hand loom consumption. Various esti- 
mate made from time to time of the total production of China range from 2,000,000 to 7,000,000 bales but 
are considered unreliable. The commercial crop for China, according to figures compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce, was 1,176,000 bales for 1921-22, 1,300,000 bales for 1922-23, and 1,460,000 
bales for 10^24. 
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Table 300 , — Cotton {bales of 478 pounds net): Production in undermentioned 
countriesy 1909-1923 — Continued. 

SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Avorstge 

1909-1913. 

1 1917-18 

1 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24, 

prelim- 

inary. 

Peru 

Emiador 

Bales, 

110,000 

Bales. 
125, 104 

Bales. 

141,533; 

Bales. 

154,774 

Bales. 
163, 732 

Bales. 

156,814 

>12,000 

505,000 

1,500 

16,130 

4,520 

6,132 

3,285 

1, 778 
2,067 

Bales. 

> 137, 000 

Bales. 

Brasil 

Paraguay 

*322,000 

344,597i 
115 
16, 142 
1,245 

5,128 

592 
456 
954 
10, 141 

^743 
460 
16, 297 
2,075 

3,462 

2,107 

1,599 

1,058 

991 

9,642 

505,820 

460 

16,450 

3,459 

3,410 

1,651 

2,290 

904 

954 

10,769 

369,841 

1,200 

24,650 

4,151 

2,402 

2,900 

2,245 

2,349 

997 

14,046 

552,857 


Arsentina 

Belgian Congo 

Tanganyika Terri- 
tory 

Nyasaland i 

Union of South 

Africa 

Angola 7 ! 

Mozambique ^ 

•3,045 

•7,971 

4.536| 

76 

510 

7661 

13,981 

168’ 
•7 303 
91 

4,^ 

6,004 
4, 601 

3, 138 

5,439 

Dutch East Indies . . . 
French establish- 
ments in Oceania... 

New Hebrides 

Australia 

. Total Southern 
Hemisphere 
countries re- 
porting 1909- 
1922 

Total all coun- 
tries reporting 

1909-1922 

Estimated W'orld 
• total 





^ 2, 121 
53 

7 2,219 
71 

7 ^'^2 
19 

1,796 

656 

3, 124 
2,720 

7,631 


436,703 

475,474 

! 

484,053 

664,564 

539,374 

609, 697 

705,127 


1 

23, 197, 440 

23,580,000 

19, 443, 875 

19,675,000 

20,396,082 

20,613,000 

21, 140,498 

21,384,000 

20,588,467 

20,875,000 

15, 159, 480 

15,330,000 

18, 495, 763 

18,705,000 

19, 125,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Ofllcial sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. Bales of 478 pounds net. Data for crop year as given at the head of the 
table are for crops harvested between August 1 and July 31 o f the following year. This applies to both 
northern and southern hemisperes. 

> From an unofficial source. * For 1 year. * Average for 4 years. ® Average for 3 years. ^ Exports. 


Table 301. — Cotton: World production^ 1900-1923, 


Year beginning 

Production 
i n countries 
reporting 
all years, 
1900-1923. 

Production 
as far 

as reported. 

Estimated 

world 

Three principal producing countries. 

Aug. 1. 

totals (pre- 
liminary). 

United 

States 

India. 

Egypt. 


Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

1900-1901 

14,692,623 

14,809,578 

15,931,000 

10,123,027 

2,471,000 

1, 126,000 

1901-02 

14,046, 282 

14, 226, 730 

15,292,000 

9, 609, 745 

2.297.000 

2.818.000 

1,320,000 

1902-03 

15,603,888 

16,823, 334 

16,948,000 

10,630, 945 

1, 210, 000 

1903-04 

14. 795, 269 

16, 185,114 

16,253,000 

9,851, 129 

2,645,000 

1,349,000 

1904-05 

19,029,776 

20,007, 125 

20,079,000 

13,438,012 

3, 172,000 

1,308,000 

1905-06 

15,834, 191 

16,856.569 

16,925,000 

10,576,017 
13, 273, 809 

2,859,000 

1,235,000 

1906-417 

20, 187, 593 

21, 259, 290 

21,3.57,000 

4,129,000 

1,440,000 

1907-4)8 

16, 196, 535 

17.357, 763 

17,458,000 

11, 107, 179 

2. 613. 000 

3.090.000 

1,499,000 

1908-4)9 

18.942,894 

21, 144,006 

21,267,000 

13,241, 799 

1,399,000 

1909-10 

16,422,785 

19,289,657 

19,329,000 

10,004,949 

3,998,000 

1,036^000 

1910-11 

18,029,374 

21,873,607 

21,915,000 

11,608,616 

3,254,000 

1,555,000 

1911-12 

21,493,861 

25,322,333 

25, 356, 000 

15,692,701 

2,730,000 

1,530,000 

1912-18 

20, 620, 689 

24,994,921 

25,043,000 

13,703,421 

3, 702, 000 

1,554,000 

1913-14 

21,756,976 

26,214,631 

26,259,000 

14, 156, 486 

4,239,000 

1,588,000 

1914-15 A.. 

23,748,650 

28,556,341 

28,687,000 

16, 134,930 

4,359,000 

1,337,000 

1910-16 

17,328,125 

17,605,635 

20,689,000 

11, 191,820 

3,128,000 

89,000 

1919-17 

17,988,805 1 

19,768,309 

19,845,000 

11,449,930 

3,750,000 

1,048,000 

1917-18 

17,250,025 

19,598,664 

19,675,000 

11, 302, 375 

3,393,000 

1,304.000 

1918-19 

17,224,909 

20, 556, 648 

20,613,000 

12,040,532 

3,328,000 

999,000 

1919-20 

18,390,278 

21,319,924 

21,384,000 

11,420,763 

4,853,000 

1, 155,000 

1920-21 

18,51^812 

20^795,387 

20,875,000 

13,439,603 

3,013,000 

1,251,000 

1921-22 

13,481,953 

15,265,137 

15,330,000 

7,953,641 

8,748, 000 

902; 000 

1928-23 

16,236,474 

18,560,030 

18.705.000 

19.125.000 

9,761,817 

4,348,000 

> 1,170,000 

1923-24 

17,925,148 

.10,081,000 

4,111,000 

1,213,000 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research . Dales of 478 pounds net . 

tThe official estimate is 1,015,000 bales, but receipts into Alexandria and exports indicate a larger crop. 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. • 

1 As reported by about 7, BOO ootton growers, supplemented by records of State weighers, cooperative 
associations, and ootton dealers. 

* Includes August. 

* Includes July. 


Table 303. — Cotton: International trade, calendar years ^ 1909-1922. 


Average, 

1009-1013. 


1022, 

preliminary. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 

Brasil 

British India 

Peru 

United States 


Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales . 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

(0 

114 

(») 

90 


24 

3,062 

130 

2,240 

73 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTma OOUNTRIXS. 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary. 006 

Belgium 496 

Canada 137 

China 43 

Cseohoelovakia 

France 1,436 

Germany 2,258 

Hungary 

Italy 806 

Japan •. 1,405 

Netherlands 277 

Norway 18 

Poland 

Russia 886 

Spain 882 

Sweden 03 

Switzerland 113 

United Kingdom 4, 164 

Other countries 220 


820 (1) 

5 *1 


12 

159 

1 

1 

1 

1 — 

221 

240 

189 

106 


>293 

*2 

316 

1,083 

691 

(>) 

151 

232 

8 


232 

170 497 

8 355 

100 1,213 

*76 1,314 

*5 

3 820 

*2,380 

2 117 




10,254 10,844 11,019 11,599 11,268 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. Bales 
of 500 pounds gross weight or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned and ungixined ootton 
and llnters. but not to mill waste, cotton batting, scarto (Eg>i)tian and Soudan). Wherever unginned 
ootton has been separately stated in the original reports it has been reduced to ginned ootton in this state- 
ment at the ratio of a pounds unginned to 1 pound ginned. 

) Less than 500 bales. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. 

* Bight months, May-December. 
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Table 304. — Cotton: Farm price per pound, let of month, United States, 1908- 

1923. 


^'car beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

j 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Api. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Wei^t- 

ed 

average. 


Ct». 

Cts. 

09. 

Os. 

CU. 

Os. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1908-09- 

10.3 

9.4 

9.0 

8.7 

8.7 

8.4 

9.0 

9.0 

9.1 

9.6 

10. 1 

10.3 

8.9 

1909-10 

11. 3 

11. 7 

12 6 

13. 7 

13. ol 

14. 6 

14. 0 

14. 0 

14. 1 

14. y 

14. 2 

13. 9 

13.8 

1910-11 

14.3! 

14. 4 

13. 3 

14.0 

14. 1 1 

14. 4 

14.3 

13. 0 

13.9 

14. 2 

14.6 

14.4 

14.0 

1911-12 

1.1 2 

11. 8 

10. 2 

8.9 

8.8 i 

a4 

9.0 

9.8 

10. 1 

10.0 

11.0 

11.2 

- 0.4 

1912-13 

12. 0 

11. 3 

11.2 

10.9 

11.9 

12 2 

11.9 

11.8 

11.8 

11.6 

11. 5 

11.6 

11.6 

1913-14 

11. 5 I 

11.8 

13.3 

13.0 

12 2 1 

11.7 

11.9 

12 6 

11.9 

12 2 

12 4 

12 4 

12 4 

Av. 1909-1913.— 

12.5 1 

12. 2 

12 1 

12 1 

12 2 

12 3 

12 2 

12 4 

12 4 

12 6 

12 7 

12.7 

12 2 

1914-15 

12.4 

8.7 

7.8 

6.3 

6.8 

6.6 

7.4 

7.4 

8.1 

0. 1 

8.6 

8.6 

7.2 

191.5-16 

8. 1 

8.5 

11.2 

11.6 

11.3 

11.4 

11.5 

11. 1 

11.5 

11. 5 

12. 2 

12.5 

11.4 

1916-17 

12. 6 

14.6 

15. 5 

lao 

19.6 

17. 1 

16.8 

15.9 

lao 

18.9 

20. 2 

24.7 

17.7 

1917-18 

24. 3 

23.4 

23.3 

27.3 

27.7 

28.9 

29.7 

30.2 

31.8 

28. 5 

27.4 

2a6 

27.7 

1918-19 

27.8 

32. 2 

31.8 

29.3 

27.6 

28.7 

24.9 

24. 0 

24.5 

26. 0 

29.5 

31. 1 

. 28.2 

1919-20 

32.5 

30.3 

31.3 

36. 5 

35.6 

35.0 

36.2 

36.2 

37.3 

37.7 

37.2 

37.4 

35.5 

1920-21 : 

36.8 

31. 1 

25.5 

19.4 

13.9 

11.5 

11.8 

10.3 

9.4 

9.4 

9.8 

9.6 

15.8 

Av. 1914-1920 

22.1 

21.3 

, 20.9 

21.2 

20.4 

20.0 

19.8 

19.3 

20. 1 

20.2 

20.7 

21.8 

20.5 

1921-22- 

9.8 

12 6 

19. 8 

17. 7 

1 16. 2 

16.3 

15.5 

15.9 

16. 0 

15. 9 

18.7 

20.4 

17.0 

1922-23. 

20.7 

21. 1 

20.0 

22.4 

23.8 

24.5 

25.0 

27.7 

28.4 

26.0 

25.6 

26.2 

23.9 

1923-24 

23. 5 

24. 1 

27. 2 

28.8 

31.0 
























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 305. — Cotton: Farm price per pound, December 1, by States, calendar years, 
1908-1923, and value per acre, 1923. 


State. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909-1914 

1913 

1 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

I 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Value 

p^r 

msre, 

1923.' 


Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

CU. 

Os. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Os. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

Os. 

CU. 

CU. 

DolU. 

Virginia 

9.0 

13.2 

13.8 

9.0 

12 0 

13.1 

12 2 

7.3 

11.4 

19.4 

27.8 

26.5 

35.0 

15.0 

203 

16.4 

23.0 

32.0 

10100 

North Carolina. 

9.0 

13.9 

14.1 

8.8 

12 2 

12 6 

123 

6.9 

11.2 

19.4 

27.7 

26.4 

35.2 

14.5 

20.2 

16.4 

215 

30.8 

89.32 

South Carolina. 

8.8 

14. 1 

14.2 

8.8 

12 4 

12 7 

12 4 

6.9 

1L3 

19.6 

2a4 

27.6 

35.7 

14.5 

20.6 

16.0 

24.3 

32 0 

59.84 

Georgia 

8.7 

14.2 

14.2 

8.9 

12 4 

12 8 

12 5 

1 6.9 

11.4 

19.9 

2a 8 

27.5 

35.8 

15.3 

208 

16.6 

23.9 

|32.0 

^ 20 24 

Florida 

12 2 

19.3 

21.0 

120 

^5.7 

17.0 

17.0 

Il2.2 

14.8 

31.0 

60.5 

43.0 

42.0 

17.0 

30.1 

18.0 

23.0 

208 

11.52 

Alabama 

8.7 

14.2 

14.2 

8.8 

121 

12 7 

124 

6.7 

11.1 

19.5 

28.0 

27.0 

34.8 

15.0 

20.3 

16.0 

24.0 

31.8 

20 94 

Mississippi 

8.8 

14.3 

14. 4 

9. 2 

12 3 

12 6 

12.6 

6.8 

11.5 

20.5 

28.5 

27.8 

37.5 

15.3 

21.1 

10 6 

24.1 

32 5 

20 92 

Louisiana 

8.7 

13.7 

14.4 

8.9j 

11.5 

11. 7 

120 

a9 

11.2 

19.1 

26.7 

27. 5 

35.0 

14.2 

20.1 

15.0 

24.0 

30.3 

37.83 

Texas 

8.5 

13.6 

14.0 

8. 6 

11.5 

11. 5 

11.8 

6.8 

11.1 

19.4 

26.7 

2a2 

35.0 

13.2 

20.1 

16.1 

23.5 

30.4 

4138 

Arkansas 

8.8 

14.0 

14.4 

8. 9 

12 3 

11. 6 

12 2 

6.6 

11.6 

19.6 

2a2 

27.8 

36.4 

13.3 

205 

101 

23.6 

31.9 

30.94 

Tennessee 

9.0 

13.6 

14.1 

as 

12.4 

12 7 

12 3 

6.4 

11.3 

19.5 

27.3 

26.7 

33.5 

13.0 

19.7 

10 0 

24.5 

32 0 

2080 

‘Missouri 

9.0 

13.5 

12 0 

8.8 

11.3 

11.5 

11. 6 

6.5 

11.0 

19.0 

27.5 

27.0 

34.0 

13. 5 

19.8 

15.0 

21.5 

32 5 

5265 

Oklahoma 

8.2 

13.0 

13.3 

8.0 

11.3 

11.4 

11.4 

6.5 

11.3 

19.0 

26.5 

25.5 

35.2 

10.5 

19.2 

15.4 

23.0 

29.6 

20 64 

California 



123 

7.5 

12 5 

lao 


7.0 

11.2 

20.^ 

2 ao 

30 0 

43.0 

30.0 

24.2 

17.10 

20 0 

32 0 

80 64 

Arizona 












48.0 

51.0 

30.0 


27.0 

30.0 

310 

105.74 














1 





U.S 

8.7 

13.9 

14.1 

8.8 

11.9 

12 2 

122 

6.8 

11.3 

19.6 

27. 7 

27.6 

35.6 

10 9 

20.4 

10 2 

23.8 

3L0 

41.98 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


> Based on farm price Doc. 1. 



GT(yp% ether than Chrains^ Fruits^ and Y^getdble^. 807 

'Table 306. — Cotton^ middling: Average epot price per pound at nine marketer 

1914-1923, 


NORFOLK. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Ai>r. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1914-15 







7.89 

033 

9.38 

9.12 

8.97 

043 


1916-16 

8.77 

10 30 

11.87 

11.39 

11.76 

11.92 

11.53 

11.63 

11.76 

12. 61 

12.83 

13.04 

11.62 

1910-17 

14.32 

15.39 

17.40 

19.37 

17.87 

17.60 

16.54 

10 41 

19.73 

20.09 

24.33 

25.21 

18.85 

1917-18 

25.33 

21.92 

26.99 

28.35 

29. 18 

30.47 

30 36 

32.42 

82.00 

29.26 

28.95 

29.69 

20 82 

1918-19 

31.51 

83.28 

30 23 

27.50 

27.83 

26.23 

24.38 

25.27 

26.87 

20 32 

31. 18 

33.18 

20 74 

1919-20 

30 79 

29.58 

33.70 

37.47 

37.99 

30 84 

30 60 

89.20 

40.11 

40.50 

40.50 

40.50 

37.32 

1920-21 { 

37.00 

29.06 

21.28 

17.30 

14.46 

14.85 

12.89 

11.37 

11.20 

11.60 

10.76 

11. 31 

16.93 

1921-22.. 1 

12.57 

19.10 

18.66 

17.12 

17.28 

16.96 

16.83 

17.27 

17.12 

19.46 

21.44 

22.17 

10 00 

1922-23 

21.50 

20.90 

22.48 

25.40 

26.44 

27.69 

20 76 

80.08 

2013 

26.22 

27.89 

25.96 

25.87 

1923-24 

[ 24.20 

27.79 

28.66 

83. 16 

84. 18 
























AUGUSTA. 


1914-15 







7.90 

027 

9.40 

9.17 

0 92 

056 


1916-16 

8.55 

10.22 

11.88 

11.47 

11.73 

11.96 

11.49 

11.66 

11.74 

12.54 

12.65 

12.79 

11.56 

1916-17 

14. 18 

15. 31 

17.70 

19.61 

10 64 

17.76 

16.46 

10 74 

20.08 

20.41 

24.60 

25. .32 

19.07 

1917-18 

24. 59 

21.63 

26.93 

20 42 

29.87 

31. 16 

31.15 

33.44 

33.08 

28.61 

30.45 

29.34 

29.01 

1910-19 

81. 14 

32.88 

30.46 

27.08 

20 24 

27.33 

25.43 

26,17 

26 78 

20 96 

31.55 

33.50 

20.21 

1919-20 

30. 72 

29.41 

34.72 

30 34 

30 46 

39.67 

30 48 

40.04 

41.06 

41. 44 

42.13 

40.65 

37.93 

1920-21 

35.03 

2017 

21.60 

17.75 

14.62 

14.46 

12.67 

10.82 

11.00 

11.36 

10.62 

11.29 

16.62 

1921-22 

12.83 

19.49 

10 74 

16.03 

17. 17 

16.74 

16.60 

17.00 

16.88 

19.30 

21.40 

22.38 

17.97 

1922-23 

21. 55! 

20.96 

22.38 

25.18 

20 46 

27.66 

20 78 

30.07 

28.14 

26.84 

2015 

25.84 

25.92 

1923-24 

24. 63 

27.76 

20 76 

83. 16 

34.28 















1 

, 



! 





SAVANNAH. 
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Table 306. — Cotton, middling: Average ^ot price per pound at nine markete, 
' Continued. 

LITTLE ROCK. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 1 8.611 la 

1915-17 1 14.271 16. 

1917- 16 

1918- 19 
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Table 307 . — Cotton, middling: Average spot price per pound at New Orleam and 

New York, 1900-mS. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 

1900- 1901 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1903- 4 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1900-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

Av. 1909-1918 

1914- 15 

1916-16 1 

1916- 17 i 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Cents. 

8.28 

8.43 

12.70 

10.59 

10.48 

9.99 

13.13 

9.92 

Cents. 
10.39 
8.16 
2 43 
10.72 
12 54 

10.26 
9.24 
12 41 
9.11 

Cents. 

9.67 

7.99 

8.22 

9.66 

9.80 

12 16 
12 76 
11. 19 
202 

Cents. 

9.48 

7.32 

7.82 

1272 

0.50 

11.28 
12 39 
12 84 
297 

Cents. 
9.50 
7.93 
214 
12 52 
7.48 

1L88 

10.53 

11.54 
278 

Cents. 

9.52 

7.88 

266 

14.06 

6.83 

11.56 
12 46 
11.84 
0.34 

Cents. 

0.20 

206 

9.36 

14.88 

7.45 

1267 
12 49 
11.63 
0.42 

Cents. 
2 49 
2 54 
9.73 
15.07 
7.45 

1284 

10.83 

1293 

0.30 

Cents. 
216 
9.13 
12 05 
12 45 
7.39 

11.28 
12 79 
12 20 
10.03 

Cents. 
7.69 
9.39 
11.14 
12 41 
7.90 

11.33 

11.85 

10.86 
10.59 

Cents. 
8.05 
9.15 
12 71 
11.38 
287 

10.99 

1281 

11.50 

11.04 

Cents. 
233 
294 
12 02 
10.86 
laai 

laoo 
1289 
10.81 
12 13 

Cents. 

240 
9.64 
12 49 
270 

1297 
12 92 
11.41 
9.80 

1228 
14.92 
11.96 
1207 
12 02 

12 66 
13.40 
11.29 
11.37 
13. 11 

12^ 
14.21 
0.61 
12 05 
13.73 

14.40 
14.50 
9.35 
12 15 
13.26 

T4.'i6 

14.85 

9.17 

1281 

1296 

12 23 
14.95 
9.53 
12 58 
12 03 

14.88 
14.62 
12 31 
12 51 
12 90 

14.74 
14.54 
10.65 
1246 
12 95 

12 89 
12 70 
11.61 
12 44 
1211 

12 64 
15.48 
11.72 
1229 
12 36 

12 85 
12 26 
12 07 
12 44 
12 79 

14.^ 
12 30 
12 93 
12 34 
1234 

1238 
12 66 
1285 
12 21 
12 12 

12 65 

1238 

12 40 

12 73 

1295 

12 04 

12 04 

1207 

1230 

12 55 

12 68 

12 57 

1203 

0) 

8.94 

14.26 

25.10 

30.23 

31.38 

34.03 

«242 
10.40 
15. 27 
21.68 
33.28 
30.38 
27.36 

7.02 
11.06 
17.24 
22 76 
31.19 
35.30 
20.97 

7.43 
11.60 
19.45 
22 08 
29.75 
30.58 
17.68 

7.18 

11.89 
1284 
29.07 
29.44 

30.89 
14.64 

~787 
12 04 
17.33 
31.07 
2284 
40.28 
14.59 

201 
11. 45 
17.14 
30.02 
26.97 
30.40 
12.85 

234 
11.73 
17.94 
32 76 
22 84 
4209 
11.08 

0.43 
11.88 
19.60 
3205 
26.70 
41.41 
11. 17 
. 

~204 
12 61 
20.06 
22 92 
29.36 
40.32 
11.80 

9. 12 
12 80 
2217 
30.71 
32 09 
40.40 
11.03 

271 
1203 
22 41 
20.50 
3293 
30.41 
11.40 

11.68 
12 84 
2297 
29.88 
32 21 
12 56 


20.97 

21.49 

21.92 

21.49 

21.71 

20.96 

21.34 

21.88 

21.73 

2292 

2207 


12 78 
21.55 
24.22 

19.35 

20.74 

27.71 

12 90 
22 25 
29.18 

17.27 

25.34; 

83.68 

17.18 

25.48 

34.88 

1i2 63 
27.61 

12 36 
22 78 

12 74 
30.43 

12 80 
22 42 

19.31 

26.68 

21.68 

2261 

2201 
22 78 

17.92 
22 94 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to February, 1915, compiled from quotations in 
Market Reports of the New York Cotton Exchange, except Sept. 23 to Nov. 18, 191^ when the exchange 
was closed, quotations for which time were taken from the New Y ork Commercia land Financial Chronicle; 
from February, 1916, compiled from daily reports of the Cotton Division. 

1 Market closed. * No quotations prior to Sept. 23. Average for 7 days' business. 

NEW YORK. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aver- 

age. 


1900- 1901 

1901- 2 

1902- 3 

1908- 4 

1904-5 

lOOfHl 

1906- 7 

1907- 3 

1903- 9, I 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1918-14 


A\ 1909-1913. 

1914- 16 

1915- 16-.,, 

1910-17. 

1917- 10 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21, 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 


Cfento 
9.86 
8. 18 
8.97 
12. 75 
10.82 
10.89 
10.31 
13.33 
10.29 


Gwito. 

10.57 
8.40 
8.96 

11.99 
1L02 
10 85 
9.77 

12.57 
9.39 


Cents. 
1018 
8.35 
8.77 
9.94 
10 28 
10 35 
10 98 
11.50 
9.28 


Cents} 

9.89 

7.95 

8.45 
11.22 
10.00 

11.45 
10.77 
11.08 

9.40 


Cents} 
laio 
8.45 
8.64 
12 83 
7.00 
1218 
1071^ 
11.89 
9.231 


Cmts. 

1032 

8.28 

8.95 

14.42 

7.17 

11.87 

10.88 

11.78 

9.87 


CenU. 

052 

8.84 

9.85 
14.87 

7.75 
11. 18 
11.04 
11.53 
9.82 


Cents. 

8.82 

9.08 
10.08 
15.58 

8.08 
11.35 
11.20 
11.01 
9.77 


Cents. 
8.35 
9.37 
10 44 
14. 36 
7.91 
11.72 
11. 12 
10.17 
10 49 


Cents. 

8.15 

9.55 

11.46 

13.50 

8.26 

11.87 

1204 

10.98 

11.31 


Cents. 

8.50 

9.33 

1240 

11.85 

6.05 

11.06 

13.02 

11.68 

11.51 


Cents, 
8.47 
9.22 
1274 
1092 
10 96 
1089 
13.11 
11.01 
12.85 


Cents. 
9.38 
8.73 
9.96 
12 84 
9.09 
11.30 
11.24 
11.53 
10.23 


12.76 
16.27 
12.63 
12.04 
12. 14 


13.00 

13.96 

11.31 

11.73 

13.44 


13.99 
14.48 
9.83 
11. 12 
14.08 


14.77 
14.77 
9.43 
12 36 
13.68 


15.25 

15.07 

9.37 

13.01 

13.041 


14.87 

14.90 

9.55 

13.07 

1272 


ItM 
14.30 
10 34 
12 80 
12 83 


15.05 
14. 61 
10 63 
12 61 
13.27 


15. 10 
14.87 
11.57 


15.45 

15.80 

11.62 


12 29 11.96 
13.23 13.44 


15. 10 
15.48 
11.65 
12 25 
13.47 


wn 

13.99 
12 57 
12 26 
13. 17 


14.66 
14.87 
10.85 
12 29 
13. 21 


13.15 


12 69|' 


12.66 


13.00 


la 


\Z.02\ 


13.02i 13.211 


13.41 


13.661 


13.591 


10 551 


13. 18 


9.41 
14.64 
25.49 
33.88 
32 10 
88.23 


10.83 

15.79 
23.05 
35.09 

30.80 
30.07 


1 


37 
17.99 
28.02 
32 42 
34.96 
22.68 


7T67 

11.89 

19.92 

29.78 

29.69 

39.40 

18.81 


7. 

12 38 
18.29 
30 74 
30 22 
39.19 
15.88 


8.28 
12 33 
17.59 
3226 
29.10 
39.26 
16.63 


8.54 
11.73 
15.90 
31.78 
28.27 
30 77 
13.44 


9.01 

11.90 

18.46 

33.74 

27.74 
41.20 

11.74 


108 
1205 
20.38 
31.85 
28.82 
42 30 
12 14 


9.81 
12 94 
20.74 

27.57 

30.58 
41.25 
12 84 


“9lg 

1297 

25.33 


32.96 

39.27 

12.00 


9.22 
13.05 
26.30 
31.54 
85.33 
41.20 
12. 41 


11.98 

19.28 

29.68 

31.01 

38.20 

17.89 


22 45 


105 

21.86 

25.20 


105 

21.35 

29.06 


ir® 

22 78 
3006 


2200 

25.65 

35.92. 


22 54 

1&06 

28.88 


22 25 

11615 

27.20 


105 

28.^ 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Market Reports of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

iCotton Exchange closed on account of the war. , ^ ... 

sCotton Exchange opened on Nov. 16. Quotations cover only half month. 
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Table 308 . — Cotton: Average closing prices per pound j New York^ for future de- 
livery ^ August i 1922- December, 1923. 


For delivery In— 


Month. 

Aug.i 

Sept.i 

Oct. 

Nov.i 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Fob.» 

Mar. 

Apr.* 

May. 

Jiino.i 

luly. 

1922-23. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 



Cents. 


August 

21. 14 

21. 47 


21.61 

21.63 

21.48 

EiSil!! 

21.51 

21.45 

21. 42 

21.27 


September 


21. 17 

21.06 

21.21 

21.33 

21.18 

21.22 

21.26 

21.22 

21. 19 

21.09 


October 

November 

24.36 

23.90 


mmSM 

22.79 

25.49 

22.52 

26.37 

22.68 

25.36 

22.63 

25.34 

11 


22.46 

25.01 

22.35 

24.85 

December 

24.91 

24.33 



26.14 

25.48 

25.52 




26.50 

26.37 

January 

26.84 

26.00 


25.30 

25.28 

27.18 

27.38 

27.48 

z £ 

27.66 

27.51 

27.36 

February 

27.61 

26.11 

25.56 

25.40 

25.26 



2a 52 


28.74 

28.44 

28. 13 

March 

28.66 

26.80 

2a 24 

25.91 

25. 70 



KiliWil 



30.01 

29.59 

April 

May 

June 

26.70 

25.55 

24.97 

24.74 

24. 51 


24. 13 

*24.06 



28.20 

27.78 

24.86 

26.44 

24. 15 

26.16 


PKI 

23.20 

23.94 

pi|i 


*22.89 

23.61 

23.57 



26.72 

27.22 

July 

24.69 

23.90 



22.83 



22.61 

22.67 

22.54 

MM 

2a 46 

Av. Aug. 1- 













July 31 

26.60 

24.41 




23.92 

24.07 

24.68 


26.34 

26.79 

25.69 





— 









1923-24. 













August 

24.36 

24.38 

23.93 

23.89 

23.86 

23.59 

23.62 

23.65 

23. 62 


23.62 

28.50 

September 


27.74 

28.07 

27.88 

27.79 

27.36 

27. 34 

27. 34 

27.30 

27.28 


26.77 

October 

27.30 

26.44 

29.03 

29. 18 

29.12 

28.61 

28.63 

28.64 

28.66 

2a 68 

28.34 

28.09 

November 

81. 37 

29.24 

28.14 

33.53 

84. 19 

33. 72 

33.82 

33.92 

33.96 


33. 71 

33.45 

December 

31. 61 

29.30 

28.42 

28.04 

35.19 

34.62 

im 

84.99 

35.06 

35.16 

34.74 

34.32 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Market Reports of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. 

1 Based on nominal quotations. * Largely nominal. 


Table 309 .^ — Cotton: Average spot prices per pound in specified foreign markets, 

1912-^1923. 


LIVERPOOL, EGYPTIAN UPPERS-OOOD.» 


Calendar year. 

. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cts. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1912 

lao 

ia9 

17.6 

19.3 

19.5 

21.3 

21.3 


19.1 

18.3 

18.9 

19.3 

19.1 

1918 

19.9 

20.1 

W 

20.3 

20.2 

19.7 


18.8 

20.0 

20.2 

W 

19.5 

19.8 

1914 

ia9 

17.9 

17.3 

17.9 

lai 

18.2 

17.6 

16. 5 

16. 1 

13.5 

12.6 

12.2 

16.4 

1915 

12.2 

1Z8 

14.0 

15.6 

14.5 

14.4 

13.8 

14.1 

15.4 

18.1 

17.9 

la 6 

lai 

1916 

21.9 

22.6 

22.4 

21.6 

22.4 

23.6 

23.7 

23.7 

27.2 

31.2 

39.6 

39.6 

2a6 

1917 

39.7 

41.9 

44.6 

E^n 


65.4 

EltSl 

60.9 

52.0 

46. 7 

61.6 

64.4 

60.8 

1918 

53.8 

61.6 

64.9 

66.3 


62.6 

54.4 

55. 8 

65.4 

54.3 

61.7 

1^ 

53.8 

1919 

■TjKj 


49.3 

48.3 

48.3 

48.4 

46.4 

48.8 

48.8 

a3.4 

67.0 

76.3 

62.9 

1920 


105.0 

ioa7 

107.6 

97.1 

81.3 

71.6 

68.6 

liigj 


29.4 

23.4 

73.1 

Average 1914-1920 . 

41.6 

43.1 

44.4 

m 

43.8 

m 

41.1 

41.2 


usi 


39.3 

41.2 

1921 

24. 6* 

20.8 

"19.6^ 

21.6 

18.8 

B 

rn 

lae 

29.3 

33.3 

28.3 

29.4 

23.4 

1922 

28.8 

27.4 

28.4 

26.8 

28.1 

29.7 

29.4 

28.1 

27.4 

27.3 

80.7 

31.2 

2a6 

1923 

81.9 

32.5 

33.9 

33.0 

80.4 

31.9 

31.0 

31.6 

33.4 

33:5 

3^6 

41.6 

33.7 


LIVERPOOL, NO. 1 OOMRAS, FULLY GOOD.i 


1912 

10.3 

HRRI 


11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

1Z3 

12.2 

11.9 

11. 6 

12. 1 

12.6 

11. 6 

1913 

12. 7 

12.8 

12.7 

12.6 

12.2 

H.9 

11.8 

11.6 

12.9 

12.9 

12.8 

12.6 

1Z4 






inn 

11.6 

11.6 

11.5 

11.4 

■nn 

10.6 

6.7 

9. 1 

8.8 

7.9 

7.7 

10.2 

ti) Hmp 

8.6 

a4 

8. 6 

9.2 

8.9 

9.1 

8.9 

9.1 

9. 7 

10.9 

10.7 

11.9 

9.5 


12.6 

ia4 

12.1 

11.9 

Bid 

las 

10 9 

14.2 

15.0 

15.8 

17.6 

10 6 

13.9 



17.8 


21.0 

22.1 

31.2 

33.4 

34.2 

31.9 

309 

37.6 

37.2 

28.3 

fiy vHBiH iHffp 

8a2 

87.6 

88.2 

8a2 

35.2 

86.8 

36.8 

37.8 

44.1 

42.4 

37.6 

34.8 

38.1 

jBBiiii BBii 

Z5.Z 

82.6 

27.7 

28.9 

ESD 

82.4 

32.2 

80.7 

29.0 

80.6 

82.1 

32.0 

31.1 

1920 

82.6 

m 

32.8 

81.8 

E'iijI'l 

29.1 

201 


21.6 

18.6 

16.7 

IZO 

26.3 



Average 1914-1920.. 

22 l8 

wm 

21.6 

208 

21.6 

23.9 

200 

m 

22.9 

Eh 

22.7 

21.7 

22.4 

1921 

11.9 


9.2 

9 4 

9.8 

9.2 

9.3 

10.6 

Too^ 

16.9 

lA 3 

"ioT 

IZO 

1922 

las 

Ecil4 

ia4 

lao 

16.7 

18.9 

19.7 

19.8 

lao 

10 8 

I'NT.i 

20.6 1 

17.9 

1923 

2L9 


21.7 

207 

19.4 

208 

20.2 

19.6 



21.8 

22.0 

26.9 

27.7 

2Z0 
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Table 309. — Cotton: Average spot prices per pound in specified foreign markets, 

191 e-1 92S — Continued . 

ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT, EGYPTIAN UPPERS, GOOD.* 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cti. 

CU. 

Cta. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

CU. 

1912 

15.8 

16.6 

16.8 

17.6 

l&l 

18.9 

19.4 

18.5 

17.2 

15.8 

17.0 

lai 

17.5 

1918 

18.6 

18.7 

■£X3 

19.4 


18. 5 

18.2 

17.8 

ia5 

1&6 

18.6 

■EM 

l&O 

1914 

17.4 

UA!l 

16.4 

mkom 

16.8 

16.7 

16.3 

<») 


9.6 

1L2 

10.6 

14.9 

1916 

11. 1 

11.9 

13.0 

14.3 

13.2 

13. 1 

12.5 

12.6 


(*) 

16 2 

(») 

13.1 

1916 

19. 2 

21.1 

21.0 

20.3 

20.6 

21.4 

20.7 

20.6 

;a.3 

27.5 

34.5 

35.4 

23.8 

1917 

36. 1 

37.3 

39.6 

48.7 

49.3 

51.7 

6ai 

45.1 

29.6 

32.4 

36.6 

3a5 

4L9 

1918 

37.9 

36.6 

88.0 

38.3 

36.5 

37.6 

Pfffl 

(«) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 


1919 

(*) 

(*) 


(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

(1) 

47. 1 

42. 6 

45. 6 

ea 5 

7L9 


1920 

85.2 

94. 6 

8^2 

94.0 

8Z7 

69.8 

61.2 

54.9 

41.9 

32.5 

24.2 

19.5 


1921 

19.9 

16.1 

16.3 

16.3 

15.3 

14.2 

14.9 

14.9 

25.7 

30.9 

26.0 

27.3 



25.3 

23.3 

22.9 

22.7 

24.7 

26.7 

26.1 

Km 

23.3 

24.1 

26.7 

27.0 



LIVERPOOL, AMERICAN MIDDLING.^ 


HBBI 

11. 16 

11.90 


13.09 


13.37 

14.46 

13.83 

13.55 

12.59 

13.82 

14.31 


14.06 

13.97 



13.58 

13.67 

13.61 

13. 38 


15. 55 

14.94 

14.54 

1914 

14.34 

14. 25 

s 

hRfinl 

15.20 

15.71 

14.74 

13.23 

12. 22 


9.25 

8.93 

1916 

9.77 

iUMlIii 

10.46 

11. 37 

rriiTFi 

iliXVl 


10.79 

12.24 


13.74 


1916 

15.99 

15.61 

15. 48 

15.47 

16.77 

16.47 

15.94 

17.54 

18.99 


23. 05 

22. 16 

1917 

21. 76 

21.34 


25.23 

26.17 

Elsy| 

37. 66 

38. 21 

35.96 

34. 85 

43. 38 

44.25 

1918 

46. 16 

45. 88 

47. 19 

46. 52 

42 2ft 

43. 89 

43. 09 

4.5. 25 

48.44 

45. 45 

4.2 07 


1919 

37.66 

34.53 

30.39 

33.24 


38.25 

38. 33 


32.20 




1920 

43.61 

41.61 

45. 16 

44. 17 

42.51 

44. 48 

41.83 

38. 31 

31.33 

24.41 

19. 18 

14.74 

Average 1914-1920. 

27.04 

26. 18 

26. 72 

27.29 

27.01 

29.05 

28.84 


27.34 


27.79 


1921 

15.32 

12. n 

11.78 


12.53 

11.66 

eII!!I 

13. 34 



18.46' 

1&84 

1922 : 

18.12 

17. 75 

19.21 

18.89 

21. 42 


24.98 


23. 98 

24.55 

27.96 

28.26 

1923 

30.54 

30.93 

31. 42 

30.29 

28.43 

31.53 

29.28 

28.18 

31.99 

igm 

35.74 

mm 


13. 13 
14.20 


13.14 

11 . 

17. 

82. 

45. 

3ft. 

35. 


27.45 


15.02 
22.72 
31. 37 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. (Conversions at monthly average rates of exchange as 
quoted by International Institute of Agriculture Annual, 1921, and Federal Reserve Board. 

^ London Economist, average of weekly quotations. 

* Monthly Agricultural Statistics, Ministry of Finance, Cairo, Egypt. 

*No quotations. 

4 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, p. 443. London Economist, 1922 and 1923. 
Average of weekly quotations. 

COTTONSEED. 

Table 310. — Cottonseed: Production, 1874-1923. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 


1874- 6. 

1876- fl. 

1875- 7. 

1877- 8. 

1878- 9. 


1875-80. 

1880-1.. 

1881-2.. 


1883- 4.. 

1884- 5.. 

1885- 6.. 
1885-7.. 

1887- 8.. 

1888- 9.. 


1889-1890. 


Produc- 

Year beginning 

Produc- 

Year beginning 

Produo* 

tion. 

Aug. 1. 

tion. 

Aug. 1. 

tion. 

mm 





tonif. 


tons. 


tons. 

1, 687 


4, 093 
4, 274 
3, 183 
3, 579 

1 ■ 

4,952 

6,904 

2; 067 
1,969 
2, 148 

1891-2 

1908-9 

1892-3 


1893-4 

1909-10 

4,462 

6,175 

6,997 

6,104 

6,305 

2; 268 


1910-11 

1894-5 

4, 792 
3, 416 
4,070 
5,253 
5,472 

1911-12 

2,616 
3, 039 

1895-6 

1912-13 

1896-7 

1913-14 

2; 455 
3, 266 
2,639 

1897-8 


1898-9 

1914-15 

7,186 

4,992 

5,113 

5,040 


1915-16 


4,668 

4,830 

4,630 

5,092 

4,716 

1916-17 

2,625 
3,045 
3,018 
3, 291 
3,310 


1917-18 




1918-19 

5,860 

5,074 

5,971 

8,531 

4,836 

4,476 


1919-20 


1920-21 

1004-5 

6.427 

5,060 

5,913 

1921-22 

3,495 

lOAfWI 

1922-23 

lOnA-7 

U923-24 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
1 Preliminary estimate by Department of Agriculture. 
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Table 311 . — Cottonseed: Production, and farm value, by States, 19t9-19SS. 


State. 

Production, thousands of tons. 

Year beginning Aug. 1. 

Total value, thousands of dollars. 
Year beginning Aug. 1. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 

Virginia 

10 

9 

7 

12 

22 

$740 

$230 

$220 

$480 

$1,012 

North Carolina 

368 

410 

344 

378 

453 

27,340 

10, 550 

11,420 

15,600 

21,744 

South Carolina 

633 

720 

334 

218 

353 

47,460 

16, 620 

11,510 

9,230 

17,703 

Georgia 

736 

628 

349 

317 

262 

55,260 

16, 640 

11,070 

12,620 

13,558 

Florida 

8 

8 

5 

12 

5 

530 

220 

160 

380 

223 

Alabama 

316 

294 

257 

366 

266 

23,020 

7,840 

7,890 

13,310 

13,074 

Mississippi 

427 

397 

361 

439 

273 

28,100 

9, 570 

10,330 

14,940 

13,746 

Louisiana 

132 

172 

124 

152 

162 

8,660 

4,490 

3,400 

4, 760 

6,723 

Texas 

1,379 

1,934 

978 

1,433 

1,905 

82,640 

41,350 

27,430 

46,370 

79,724 

Arkansas 

393 

540 

354 

452 

275 

24,880 

12,400 

9,990 

14,910 

13,035 

Tennessee 

138 

145 

134 

174 

98 

9,210 

3,700 

4,090 

6,680 

4,861 

Missouri 

28 

35 

31 

63 

51 

2,040 

790 

970 

2,310 

2,805 

Oklahoma 

452 

594 

214 

279 

275 

27,130 

11,210 

5,300 

8,780 

11,399 

All other 

54 

85 

39 

41 

76 

3, 460 

1,380 

780 

1, 130 

2,996 

United States... 

5,074 

5,971 

3, 531 

4,336 

*4,476 

340,470 

136,990 

104,560 

150,400 

1 202,603 


Diyision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
^ Preliminary estimate by Department of Agriculture. 


Table 312 . — Cottonseed^ and cottonseed 'products: Production^ 1900-1923, 


Year ending July 31. 


Cottonseed, 

crushed. 


Crude cottonseed products. 


OU. 


Cake and 
meal. 


Uulls. 


1803-1000. 

1000 - 1 —. 

1901- 2.„. 

1902- 3— 

1903- 4— 


Toth, 

2.479.000 

2.415.000 

3.154.000 

3.269.000 

3.241.000 


Oallons. 


96.610.000 

118.610.000 

122.910.000 

121.880.000 


Tons, 

884.000 

845.000 

1. 125.000 

1.165.000 

1. 156.000 


Tons, 

1,160,000 

1. 130.000 

1.487.000 

1.541.000 

1.528.000 


1904- 5. 

1905- 6. 

1906- 7. 

1907- «. 


3.345.000 

3. 131.000 

3.844.000 

2.565.000 


133.820.000 

125.700.000 

153.760.000 

103.050.000 


1.360.000 

1.272.000 

1.563.000 

1.043.000 


1.213.000 

1. 135.000 

1.393.000 
927,000 


1906-9.. 

1909- 10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 


Av. 1909-1913. 


3.670.000 

3.268.000 
, 4,106,000 

4,921,073 

4,579,508 


146.790.000 
131,000,000 

167.970.000 

201.650.000 

185.750.000 


1.492.000 

1.326.000 

1.792.000 

2.151.000 

1.999.000 


4, 109, 116 


166,632,000 


1,752,000 



1.330.000 

1.189.000 

1.375.000 

1.642.000 

1.540.000 


1,415,000 


1913-14 

19l4rl5 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

Ay. 1914-1920. 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


4,847,628 

5,779,665 

4,202,313 

4,479,176 

4,251,680 

4,478,508 

4,012,704 


193.330.000 

229.260.000 

167.110.000 

187.688.000 

174.996.000 

176.711.000 

161.529.000 


2,220,000 

2.648.000 

1.923.000 

2.225.000 

2.068.000 

2.170.000 

1.817.000 


1.400.000 

1.677.000 

1 . 220.000 

969.000 

996.000 

1.137.000 

1.143.000 


4,578,811 


184.375,000 


2,153,000 


1,220^000 


4,069,166 

3,007,717 

3,241,557 


174.558.000 

124.063.000 

133.723.000 


1.786.000 

1.355.000 

1.487.000 


1,266,000 

937.000 

944.000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 313. — Cottonseed: Farm price per ton, 16th of month, United Stales, 1910- 

1923. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Wei|ht- 

average* 

1910-11.- 


$26.23 

18.09 

$26.86 

16.73 

$25.36 

16.69 

$25.66 

16.70 

$26.36 

16.67 

$25.61 

16.81 

$25.49 

18.21 

$26.12 
18. 62 

$26. 46 
19. 21 

$23.38 

19.24 

$22.70 

19.04 

$25.41 
17. 13 

1911-12 

$20 46 

1912-13 

18.02 

17. 61 

18.04 

18.67 

21.42 



21.56 

21.89 

21.88 

21.54 

21.37 

18.77 

1913-14 

20.24 

21.07 

22.01 

22.46 

23. 48 

22.70 

23. 37 

23. 6(^ 

24. 17 

23.66 

23.62 

22.78 

22.14 


Av. 1910-1913.— 

19. 57 

20.76 

20.91 

20.77 

21.81 

21.90 

QQ9 

22.21 


22.63 

21.94 

21.47 

20.86 

191^16 

1916-16 

20.16 
20. 14 

IS . 88 

20.98 

16.28 
33. 73 

14. 01 
34. 01 

17.73 

36.64 

■ 

19.14 

36.86 

23.33 

36.76 

22.32 

.36.56 

22.69 
38. 13 

Kail'll 

jn 



1910-17 

36.22 

41. 13 

47. 19 

56.82 

56.351 

62.53 

61-43 

63. 18 

6.6.94 

56.61 

57. 19 


48.11 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

66.61 

61.34 

67.68 

»67.90 

66. 02 
66.86 

69.38 
64. 97 

68.291 
65. 06 

67. 61 
64.93 


flrWo] 

m 

68. 16 
63. 83 

66.03 
63. 80 

64. 11 
64.24 

64.04 

65.62 

1919-20.. 

66.23 

62. 13 

66. 95 

72.68 

69. 07 

69.88 

69.34 

67. 18 

68.71 

69.88 

66. 16 

61.64 

67.87 

1920-21 

43.22 

29.96 

28.94 

26.00 

19.83 

18.96 

19.76 

18.92 

17.23 

17.28 

17.06 

18.75 

28.50 


Av. 1914-1920— 

43.27 

41. 94 

46.14 

48. 12 

47.41 

47.11 

|BB| 


47.87 

47.82 



45. 72 

1921-22 

22.06 

27. 19 

31.05 

29. 16 

28.78 

29.24 


32. 72 

40 79 

mm 

37.71 

36.92 

29.25 

1922-23 - 

32.44 

26.37 

31. 79 

40. 18 

42.93 

43.36 

45.16 

46. 32 


46.58 

43.14 

41.42 

32.13 

1923-24 

37.47 

4088 

40 90 

46.92 

45.64 











Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


COTTONSEED OIL. 


Table 314 . — Cottonseed oil: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1922, 



Average 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, prelimi- 
nary. 

Country. 









Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

IK)rts. 

Im« 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

PEINCIPAL KXPOKTINO COUNTEIBS. 

JfiOO 

gaUoru. 

IfiOO 

gallons. 

1,000 

gallons, 

21 

IfifX) 

gallons. 

IfiOO 

gallons. 

1 

1,000 

gallons. 

1,416 

400 

1,000 

gallons. 

1,000 

gallons. 

Brazil 

624 


1,013 

1,606 

427 


China 

281 



136 

Egypt 

257 

476 

30 

4 

606 


Pe^ru 

13 21 

465 


657 


718 

United Kingdom 

5,899 

7, 189 
38,968 

2,802 

1,261 

6,162 

24,634 

6,432 

89 

3,098 

ooeo 

3,198 

1,001 

United States 

•629 

33,673 

PKINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 



Algeria 

364 

167 

62 

1 

133 

0 



Australia _ 

142 

80 


69 




Austria 


393 


61 




Austria-Hungary 

39 

>6 






Belgium 

2,251 

2,817 

1,086 

720 

169 

663 

225 

156 

29 

Canada 

0,091 

142 

6,781 

>1 

4,088 

68 

Czechoslovakia. _ _ _ _ _ __ 


>6 



Denmark __ _ _ 

>944 


%TJ 

61 

1,774 

1,214 

>2,^55 

253 

26 

1, 107 


Prance 

3,289 

335 

2,677 

84 

104 

626 

39 

Oermany 

6,918 



783 


Oreece 


719 



104 


Italy 

4,600 
3,007 
6, 362 
1,604 
633 

1 

4,0291 

i I 

3,936 

i 

71 

4 

Mexico 

•341 





Netherlands 

62 

2,602 

731 1 

10,897 1 

2,163 1 

1,681 

261 

Norway 


2,826 

16 

138 

1,609 

208 

1, 167 


Pnnianifi 

(•) 

•3 




Bweden 

696 

277 

iso 

316 

67 



TTnigiiay 

>626 

>264 

>339 



Other countries 

3,033 

33 

1,802 

566 

782 

102 

45 








Total 

45,023 

48,960 

21 

36,172 

36,998 

42,645 

11,316 

6,389 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 


>One year only. 

ilnternational Institute of Agriculture. 
•Pour-year average. 

•Three-year average. 

•Two-year averam. 

• Less than 500 gallons. 
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Table 315. — Cottonseed oil: Monthly avercye price, per hundredweight, spot prime 
summer yellow, New York, 1909-192S. 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 

1909-10 

$5. 46 

$5.94 

$6.60 

$6.84 

$7. 32 

$7.30 

$7. 14 

$7.48 

$7.76 

$7.99 

$7.96 

$8.61 

$7.19 

1910-11 

10.84 

10.12 

8.11 

7.29 

7.24 

7. 32 

7.03 

6.60 

6.19 

6.66 

6.43 

6.89 

7. 47 

1911-12 

6.86 

6.96 

6.97 

6.73 

6.37 

6.39 

6.64 

6.69 

6.46 

7. 18 

6.86 

6.67 

6. 14 

1912-13 

6. 47 

6.38 

6.22 

6. 01 

6.30 

6.25 

6.36 

6.44 

6.96 

7.01 

7.70 

9.11 

6. 77 

1913-14 

8.88 

7. 67 

7.00 

7. 06 

6.8G 

6.98 

7. 12 

7.38 

7.61 

7. 18 

7.30 

7. 18 

7.34 

Av. 1909-1913 

7.60 

7.41 

6.78 

6.68 

6.62 

6.65 

6.64 

6.72 

6.98 

7.18 

7.26 

7. 47 

6.98 










1914-16 

6.67 

6.87 

6.22 

6.55 

6.83 

6.66 

7.08 

6.70 

6.61 

6.40 

6. 18 

6.06 

6.23 

1916-16 

6.78 

6.30 

7. 71 

7.93 

8.38 

8.09 

9.69 

10.63 

10.73 

10.91 

10.91 

10.04 

8.98 

1916-17 

9.27 

10. 17 

11. 76 

12.63 

12.38 

12.32 

12.51 

13.62 

16.30 

16.23 

16.26 

14. 52 

13.07 

1917-18 

14.84 

16.44 

17.99 

18.69 

18.65 

20.09 

20.33 

19.84 

19.75 

20.00 

20.26 

20.26 

18.91 

1918-19 

20.25 

20. 26 

20.25 

20.25 

20.26 

20.26 

20.26 

20.26 

21.26 

21.26 

26.03 

27. 37 

21.41 

1919-20 

25.88 

21. 33 

23.00 

22.75 

21.50 

21.86 

19.67 

19.07 

18.64 

19.21 

16.70 

13.21 

20.23 

1920-21 

12. 32 

13. 48 

11.43 

10.14 

8.91 

8.69 

7. 34 

6.26 

6.24 

7.22 

7.46 

8. 57 

9.00 







Av. 1914-1920 

13. 67 

13. 41 

13. 91 

13.96 

13. 70 

14.09 

13. 82 

13. 76 

14.00 

14.46 

14.68 

14.29 

13.98 






1921-22 

8.69 

9.88 

8.69 

8.30 

8.28 

8. 62 

9.86 

11.48 

11.67 

11.71 

11.33 

10. 97 

9. 95 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

9.96 
10. 34 

8.64 
11. 62 

8.88 

12.01 

9. 51 
11.67 

9.81 

11.00 

10.77 

10.90 

11.78 

11. 76 

11.60 

11.48 

10. 35 

10.44 











Division of .Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Produce Exchange reports 
prior to 1922; later years from quotations in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


HAY. 


Table 316. — Hay, tame: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc,. United States, 

1869-1923, 


Calendar year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion. 

Aver- 

age 

farm 

price 

per 

ton 

Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Doc. 1. 

Value 

per 

acre 

Dec.l.' 

Chicago prices No. 1 
timothy ner ton 
by carload lots. 

Domes- 
tic ex- 
ports, 
fiscal 
year 
begin- 
ning 
July 1. 

Im- 
ports, 
fiscal 
year 
begin- 
ning 
July 1. 

Decem- 

ber. 

Following 

May. 

1 

ji 

u> 

5 

1 

W 


1,000 

Short 

1.000 

short 

Dot- 

Lm 

Dol- 





Short 

Short 


acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

lars. 

dollars. 

lars. 

Dots. 

Dels. 

Ddls. 

Dots. 

tons. 

tons. 

1869 

18, 691 

1.42 

26, 420 

10, 18 

268,933 

14.47 





7,630 


1870 

19; 862 

1.23 

24; 626 

12:47 

306; 743 

15. 39 





5; 131 


1871 

19,009 

1. 17 

22,239 

14.30 

317; 940 

16. 73 





6,898 


1872 . . 

20i 319 

1. 17 

23; 813 

12.94 

308,025 

15.16 





5, 104 


1873 

21', 894 

1. 15 

25; 085 

12.63 

314; 241 

14.36 





6:476 


1874 

21, 770 

1. 16 

26,134 

11. 04 

300,222 

13.79 





8,046 


1875 

‘23,508 

1. 19 

27, m 

10.78 

300, 378 

12.78 





8,431 


1876 

26, 283 

1.22 

30,867 

8. 97 

276,991 

10.96 



9.00 

laoo 

8, 161 


1877 

26,368 

1.26 

31,629 

8. 37 

264,880 

10.44 

9.50 

10.60 

9. 76 

10.76 

10,666 

21, 124 

1878 

26,931 

1.47 

39,608 

7.20 

286, 016 

10.58 

8.00 

8.60 

9.00 

11.60 

9, 102 

11,668 

1879 

so,esi 

1.30 

39, 862 

9.31 

371, 046 

12. 11 

14.00 

14.60 

14.00 

16.00 

15,388 

73,029 

1880 

26,864 

1.23 

31, 926 

11.66 

371, 811 

14.38 

16.00 

16.60 

17.00 

19.00 

14, 181 

196,195 

1881 

30,889 

1.14 

35, 136 

11.82 

416, 131 

13. 44 

16.00 

16.60 

16. OC 

16.60 

11,838 

06,362 

1882 

32, 340 

1. 18 

38,138 

9. 73 

371, 170 

11.48 

11.50 

12.25 

12.00 

13.00 

14,906 

109,283 

1883 

36, 516 

1. 32 

46,864 

8. 19 

383,834 

10.81 

9. 00 

10.00 

12.60 

17.00 

18,037 

133,230 

1884 

38,672 

1.26 

48, 470 

8.17 

396, 139 

10.27 

10.00 

11.60 

16.60 

17.60 

12,479 

180,264 

1885 

39,860 

1.12 

44,732 

8.71 

389,763 

9.78 

11.00 

12.00 

10.00 

12.00 

14.997 

103, 172 

1886 

36,602 

1.16 

41,796 

8 46 

363,438 

9.68 

9.60 

10.60 

11.00 

1Z60 

15,638 

87,772 

1887 

37,666 

1. 10 

41, 464 

9.97 

413,440 

10.08 

13.60 

14.60 

17.00 

21.00 

20,382 

112,301 

1888 

38,692 

1. 21 

46,643 

8.76 

408,600 

10.69 

11.00 

11.60 

ia60 

21.00 

24,669 

118,042 

1889 

39,004 

1.26 

49, 181 

7. 76 

381, 481 

9.78 

9.00 

10.00 

9.00 

14.00 

40,627 

130,489 

1890 

40,038 

1.23 

49, 067 

8. 18 

401, 111 

10.02 

9.00 

10.60 

12.60 

16.60 

31,433 

65,231 

1891 

41,268 

1. 18 

48,760 

8.89 

433, 276 

10.60 

12.60 

16.00 

13.60 

14.00 

39,425 

89,281 

1892 

42, 191 

1.17 

49,238 

8.06 

440,710 

10.46 

11.00 

>11.60 

IZOO 

18.60 

37,054 

116,768 

1893 

42, 413 

1.31 

66, 676 

0.4S 

i 627,044 

12.43 

>10. OO'ia 60 

10.00 

ia60 

60.960 

07.196 


'Based on farm price Dec. 1. 
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Tablb 316. — Hay^ tame: Acreage^ productioriy value, exports, etc,. United States, 

1 869-1923 — Continued. 


Chicago prices No. 1 
timothy per ton 
by carload lots. 


Domes- 
tic ex- 


Calendar year. 


Decern- Following 


Av. 1909-1913- 


Av.l914>1920J 


1,000 DoU 

dollars, lars. Dels. Dols. Dots. DoU. 
i52,m 10. 57 la 00 11. 00 10. 00 10. 25 
895, 647 9. 69 12L 00 12. 50 11. 50 12L 00 

406,957 9.93 & 00 8. 50 & 50 9.00 

428,919 10.38 8.00 8.50 9.5010.50 

44^905 ia27 8.00 8.25 9.50ia50 

470^844 ia92ia5011.50ia5012.50 

517,399 12. 30 IL 50 14. 00 12. 50 13. 50 
553, 328 13. 15 18. 00 13. 50 12. 50 13. 50 

599, 781 13. 96 IZ 00 12. 50 13. 50 15. 00 

637.485 14. 69 10. 00 IZ 00 !Z 00 15. 00 

616, 369 13. 81 10. 50 11. 50 11. 00 12. 00 

627, 023 13. 63 10. 00 IZ 00 11. 50 IZ 50 

692, 116 14. 45 15. 50 18. 00 15. 50 20. 50 

850, 915 17. 33 IZ 00 17. 50 13. 00 14. 00 

716, 644 14. 00 11.50 IZ 00 IZOO 13. 00 

786, 722 15. 41 16. 00 17. 00 12. 50 16. 00 ” 

842, 252 16. 51 IZ 00 19. 00 IZ 50 23. 50 
784,926 16. 27 20. 00 2Z 00 24. 00 28. 00 
856, 695 17. 30 13. 00 18. 00114. 00 16. 50 

797, 077 16. 28 14. 50 IZ 00 15. 00 17. 50 


11. 12 779, 068 

10. 63 913, 644 

11.22 1,02Z930 
17.09 1,423,766 

20.13 1,543,494 
20.08 1,734,085 
17.76 1,560,235 


15. 85 15. 00 1 
17. 88 14. 50 1 
18.36 15.001 
25. 79 26. 00 2 
27. 68 29. 00 3 
30.48 28.003 

26. 85 26. 00 3 


Short Short 
tons. tons. 
5Z 771 226,128 
66,138 338,070 
69,057 134,335 
91,646 4,353 

7Z 706 22, 257 

81,442 161,157 
100,088 150,734 
171,843 54,225 
57,091 328,285 
68,018 128,115 

74,544 51,760 
78, 593 76, 765 
65,634 68,4.50 
86,555 11,271 


61,608 108,448 
61,860 377,168 
66,898 782,884 
68,006 175,082 
56,169 191,280 


l.80 20.30| 6Z 906 326,972 

[60 17.50 118,169 2Z609 

^ 50 20. 00 199,736 48,306 
I.002Z 00 95,792 65,125 

). 00 26. 00 33, 762 460, 027 

LOO 37. 00 3Z 366 310,742 

LOO 50. 00 67,142 251,946 

L. 0023. 00 65,446 126,185 


15. 44 1, 282, 460| 23. 51 21, 93 24. 71 23. 2927. 93 86, 059 183, 571 


IZll 997,527 
1Z56 1.204,101 
14.07 1,253,364 


16. 97 20. 00 24. 0926. 00 2Z 00 
19. 69 20. 00 2Z 00 21. 00 23. 00 
20.83 25.00 27.00 


61,240 6,357 

63,096 35.430 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. l. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 317. — Wild, salt, and prairie hay: Acreage, production, and farm value, 

United States, 1909-1923, 


Calendar 

year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Farm 

price 

per 

ton. 

Farm 

value. 

Calendar 

year. 

Acre- 

age. 

Yield 

per 

acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Farm 

price 

per 

ton. 


1,000 

acres. 

Tons. 

1,000 

tons. 

DolU. 

1,000 

dolU. 


1,000 

acres. 

Tons. 

1,000 

tons. 

DolU. 

1909 

U7, 186 

1.07 

18,383 



1917 

16, 212 

0.93 

15, 131 

1Z49 

1910 

17, 187 

.77 

13, 151 



1918 

15,366 

.94 

14, 479 

1Z23 

1911 

17, 187 

.71 

IZ 156 



1919 

17, 150 

1.07 

18, 401 

IZSO 

1912 

17, 427 

1.04 

18,043 



1920 

15, 787 

1.11 

17, 460 

11. 35 

1913 

16,341 

.92 

15,063 



1921 

15,632 

.98 

15, 391 

6.63 

1914 

16,752 

1.11 

18, 615 

7. 49 

139,500 

1922 

16, 871 

1.02 

16, 131 

7. 14 

1916 

1916 

16,796 

16,635 

1.27 
1. 19 

21,343 

19,800 

6.80 

7.90 

145, 125 
156,503 

1923*.— 

16,722 

1.11 

17,528 

7. 86 



816 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923, 


Table 318. — Hay: Acreage^ 'production^ and total farm valuer by StatetSy calendar 

yearsy 1922 and 192S, 


State. 

Tamo hay. 


Wild, 

, salt, or prairie hay. 


Thousands 
of acres. 

Production, 
thousands 
of tons. 

Total value, basis 
Dec. 1 price, thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Thousands 
of acres. 

Production, 
thousands 
of tons. 

Total value, 
basis Doc. I 
price, thou- 
sands of dol- 
lars. 

1922 

19231 

1922 

19231 

1922 

19231 

1922 

19231 

1922 

19231 

1922 

19231 

Maine 

1,233 

1, 245 

1,541 

1,594 

20,187 

21, 519 

15 

16 

16 

18 

176 

198 

New Hampshire... 

4.50 

441 

590 

529 

11,505 

10, 051 

12 

12 

12 

11 

144 

126 

Vermont 

909 

918 

1,273 

1,2^ 

22,278 

21,202 

13 

13 

14 

13 

147 

150 

Massachusetts 

430 

434 

568 

595 

13,064 

15, 4701 

12 

12 

12 

12 

174 

192 

Rhode Island 

45 

45 

58 

56 

1,537 

1,501 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

IS 

Connecticut 

320 

320 

432 

422 

11,232 

10, 128 

9 

9 

. 9 

11 

146 

199 

New York 

4,870 

4,919 

6, 818 

6,690 

96,134 

108,378 

67 

67 

79 

79 

790 

924 

New Jersey 

303 

312 

488 

328 

8,833 

8, 8231 

22 

22 

31 

26 

372 

390 

Pennsylvania 

2,9‘20 

2,920 

4,584 

3,066 

65, 551 

65,919| 

23 

25 

28 

29 

224 

450 

Delaware 

77 

81 

116 

93 

2,204 

1,953 

2 

2 

2 

3 

20 

32 

Maryland 

406 

400 

658 

420 

12, 173 

9,912 

4 

4 

4 

5 

60 

80 

Virginia 

1,040 

1, 010 

1,300 

1, 010 

20,800 

20,200 

14 

14 


14 

189 

210 

West Virginia 

768 

7^ 

1,037 

904j 

17,422 

17,990 

11 

11 

13 

11 

182 

154 

North Carolina 

800 

784 

1,040 

941 

18,028 

18,820 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1,550 

1,550 

South Carolina 

455 

480 

455 

408 

7,962 

7,344 

6 

6 

6 

5 

89 

8) 

Georgia 

728 

772 

612 

510 

10,404 

9,630 

16 

16 

15 

14 

202 

207 

Florida 

126 

132 

89 

1191 

1,646 

2,380 

6 


5 

5 

85 

93 


3, 374 

3,070 

5, 061 

3,684 

54,659 

61, 523 

2 


3 


30 


Indiana 

2 , 700 

2\ 210 

3 ; 699 

2,740 

411429 

42 ; 744 

25 

2i\ 

28 

28 

238 

280 

Illinois 

3, 645 

3,280 

5,285 

4,264 

66,062 

63, 107 

62 

“! 

78 

70 

780 

833 

Michigan 

3,074 

3, 105 

4, 457 

3,912 

45,016 

56,724 

56 

52j 

73 

62 

518 

533 

Wisconsin 

3, 165 

3, 187 

5,364 

4,239 

65,977 

67, 824 

335 

368 

436 

478 

3,357 

4,780 

Minnesota 

1,988 

2,016 

3, 141 

2,520 

33,609 

28, 476 

2,053 

2,041 

2,505 

2,347 

19,288 

21, 123 

Iowa 

3, 351 

3, 351 

4, 926 

5, 060 

49,260 

63, 250 

425 

404 

484 

485 

4,066 

4,996 

Missouri 

3, 520 

3, 310 

3, 872 

4,038 

44,528 

48,456 

134 

125 

127 

138 

952 

1,228 

North Dakota 

1,028 

1, 079 

1,655 

1, 618 

12,412 

11,002 

2,469 

2,395 

2, 592 

2,395 

12,960 

12,933 

South De^ota: 

1,000 

1,050 

1,800 

1,732 

13,500 

14,029 

3,675 

3,491 

3,308 

4, 189 

18,194 

24,290 

Nebraska 

1,553 

1,584 

3,028 

3,849 

33,914 

39,260 

2,208 

2,296 

1,877 

2,526 

15,954 

20,208 

Kansas 

1,630 

1,630 

3,504 

3,602 

32, 587 

38,181 

887 

892 

976 

1,053 

5,856 

7,792 

Kentucky 

1,177 

1, 130 

1,471 

1, 186 

21,330 

20,162 

23 

23 

26 

23 

325 

270 

Tennessee 

1,382 

1,354 

1,866 

1,557 

30,602 

28,804 

52 

55 

57 

60 

627 

810 

Alabama 

760 

761 

730 

616 

12,410 

11,396 

25 

25 

20 

20 

270 

276 

Mississippi 

458 

471 

550 

589 

7,975 

0, 130 

41 

43 

45 

52 

518 

614 

Louisiana 

214 

214 

342 

342 

4,549 

5, 130 

18 

18 

25 

22 

225 

254 

Texas 

671 

711 

1, 074 

1, 173 

12,351| 

18,768 

201 

207 

221 

228 

2,210 

2,850 

Oklahoma 

965 

936 

1,544 

1,498 

19, 300 

21,421 

495 

520 

446 

510 

3,345 

5,610 

Arkansas 

585 

556 

731 

712 

9,042 

11, 392 

133 

126 

133 

152 

1,596 

1,900 

Montana 

1,045 

1, 087 

1,976 

2, 044 

17, 775 

18, 192 

660 

653 

594 

594 

4,752 

4, 752 

W yomiug 

715 

750 

1,366 

1,425 

11, 611 

13,680 

310 

315 

294 

331 

2,499 

2,979 

Colorado 

1, 1911 

1,203 

2,263 

2, 406 

25, 346 

27, 188 

366 

373 

355 

392 

3, 195 

4,116 

New Mexico 

162 

158 

292 

332 

5,694 

5, 312 

33 

40 

26 

32 

468 

448 

Arizona... 

165 

175 

678 

612 

10,404 

9, 180 

10 

12 

5 

15 

60 

243 

Utah 

503 

523 

1, 459 

1,407 

11,964 

12, 522 

112 

117 

155 

178 

852 

1,216 

Nevada 

179 

180 

507 

477 

5,983 

5, 247 

181 

173 

288 

189 

2,736 

1,890 

Idaho 

1,029 

1,060 

2,572 

2,650 

25,720 

23,585 

132 

132 

158 

158 

1, 185 

1,232 

W ashingtou 

987 

1,005 

1, 974 

2,362 

31, 979 

28,344 

27 

27 

31 

43 

372 

400 

Oregon 

965 

984 

1,930 

2,214 

26,248 

24, 354 

228 

226 

228 

249 

1,596 

2,116 

California 

2, 108 

2,066 

5,207 

5, 268 

78, 105| 

73, 752 

160 

152 

176 

152 

1,584 

1,520 

United States. 

61, 159 

60, 162 

95,882 

89,098 

1, 204, 101 

1, 253, 364 

15,871 

15, 722 16, 131 

17,528 

115, 176 

137,603 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tablh 319. — Hay, tame: Yield in tons per acre, by States, calendar years, 1908— 19SS. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

T. 

T, 

T 

T. 

0.90 

0.95 

1.25 

1.10 

.92 

.97 

1.20 

1.05 

1.11 

1.25 

1. 35 

1.30 

1.20 

1. 16 

1.28 

1.08 

1.50 

1. 10 

1. 18 

1.00 

1.20 

1. 16 

1. 35 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.05 

1. 32 

1.02 

1.60 

1.25 

1.60 

1.06 

1.60 

1.20 

1.38 

1.00 

1.60 

1.40 

1.43 

.88 

1.60 

1.20 

1.35 

.72 

1.30 

1.30 

1.19 

.64 

1. 45 

1.25 

1.20 

.66 

1.50 

1. 38 

1.50 

1.06 

1.25 

1.23 

1.25 

1.08 

1. 75 

1.36 

1.40 

1. 35 

1..35 

1.38 

1.33 

1.30 

1.63 

1.43 

1.39 

.98 

1.50 

1.40 

1.30 

.94 

1.63 

1.46 

1.33 

.82 

1.46 

1.30 

1.30 

1.16 

1.70 

1.63 

1.00 

1.20 

1.68 

1. 76 

1.00 

1.00 

1.70 

1.64 

1.05 

.80 

1.50 

1.35 

1.30 

.60 

1.30 

1. 37 

.66 

1.10 

1.60 

1.60 

.80 

.55 

1.56 

1.60 

1.00 

.85 

1.50 

1. 45 

1. 16 

.86 

1.35 

1.36 

1.29 

.95 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.43 

1.40 

1.60 

1.47 

1.42 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.76 

1.30 

1.65 

.95 

1.15 

1.00 

1.46 

.90 

1.06 

.80 

1.60 

1.26 

1.36 

1. 16 

2.00 

1. 79 

1.40 

200 

200 

2 40 

2 40 

210 

250 

2.60 

2.00 

2 00 

200 

2.60 

2. 10 

2 60 

3.20 

>3.30 

2 10 

3.86 

250 

2 90 

3.00 

2 50 

200 

2 35 

3.40 

3.40 

3.25 

2.85 

3.00 

3. 10 

2 25 

2 10 

2. 10 

2 40 

2.00 

2 05 

210 

210 

1.35 

1. 70 

1.83 

1. 75 

1.53 

1.46 

1.36 

1. 14 


1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

T. 

T. 

r. 

1.00 

1.09 

1. 16 

1.00 

1.09 

1. 15 

1.28 

1.34 

1,20 

1. 21 

1. 19 

1. 32 

1. 17 

1. 12 

1. 17 

1. 14 

1. 18 

1.25 

1.14 

1. 16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.31 

1.35 

1.32 

1.27 

1.28 

1.30 

1.27 

1. 10 

1.28 

1. 21 

1. 15 

1.27 

1. 12 

.72 

1.25 

1. 15 

.92 

1. 31 

1.31 

1. 16 

1. 16 

1. 17 

1. 15 

1.40 

1.37 

1.36 

1.35 

1. 32 

1.35 

1.30 

1.29 

1.13 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

.98 

1. 18 

.85 

1.05 

1.23 

1.28 

1.62 

1.39 

1.75 

1.60 

1.36 

1.88 

1.48 

1.27 

1.38 

.60 

1.03 

.70 

1.14 

1.11 

1.45 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.70 

1.34 

1.21 

1.69 

.90 

1. 17 

1. 51 

.87 

1. 14 

.95 

1.21 

1.28 

1.20 

1.36 

1.39 

1.31 

1.33 

1.44 

1.45 

1.50 

1.54 

1.90 

1. 16 

1. 13 

1.76 

.85 

.97 

1. 13 

1.20 

1.24 

1.05 

1.80 

1.78 

2 60 

1.90 

214 

230 

205 

216 

2 40 

2.08 

234 

2 50 

4,00 

1 3.33 

2 20 

233 

2 70 

2 76 

2 75 

298 

3.25 

290 

293 

2 65 

230 

222 

2 20 

210 

211 

2 00 

1.60 

1.66 

1.96 

1. 31 

1 1.35 

1. 43 


State. 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts., 
llhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia... 
North Carolina- 
South Carolina.. 

Georgla 

Florida.— 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota- 
South Dakota.. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Oklahoma.. 

Arkansas... 

Montana... 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado... 


New Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah.... 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


United States.. 


1912 


T. 


1. 13 


1.44 

1.43 

1.33 


1.51 


1. 35 


1.33 

1.60 

1.53 


1. 30 


1. 23 


1. 23 


2. 33 


1. 53 


.47 


1915 


T. 

1 . 16 | 

1. 001.451 


1. 35 
1.50 
1. 24 


1. 351.55 


1.30 

1.45 

1.40 

[ 1.20 

1.20 
1. 35 
1.60 
1.86 
1.30 

L 16 
1.20 
1.44 
50 
1.54 

I. 40 

II. 75 
1.91 
|1.80 


2.00 

2.60; 

2.30 

1.40 

I. 47 

II. 45 


1.75^ 


2. 30 


2.20 

Z20 

3.20 
2.50 
3.00 

2.70; 

2.30 

2.20 

1.80 


1916 


T. 

1. 45| 


1.70 
1.56 
1. 35 


1.62 

1.60 

1.60 

1.46 


T. 
[1.35 
1. 35 
[1.62 
1.60 
1.60 

1.60 

1.46 

I. 45 

II. 41 

1.261 


481 


1 . 

1. 35 
1.54 
1.30 
1.30 

1. 16 
1.25 
1.57 
1.44 
1.46 


.25 
1. 16 
1.27 
1. 13 
1.08 

1.03 
1. 10 
1.42 
1.45 
1.25 


7(M1 


1.701 

1 . 

1.85 
1.60: 
1. 52(1. 30 

1. 50 1. 70 


901. 


1 . 

| 2 . 10 | 
1.55; 
1.40 

1.38 

1.10 


1. 40^1. 40 


1.701. 


ll.7ai.2(M 


1.70 


1.601.25-. 
J2.001.'/01, 
2. 20 1. 80 1 


12.05 


2.001 

3.80 

2.20 

240 


2 50 
2 40 
2.301. 
1. 76 


1917 


T. 

1. 15 
1. 15 
1.30 
1.20 
1.30 

1.30 
1. 25 
1.50 
1.41 
1.25 


1.36 
1.35 
1 . 30 1 . 
1.20 
1. 10 


| 1. 50 
7«: 
1.55| 

|L 

1.15| 


.50 
1.60 
|2 18 
1.30 


1.20 

.80 

11.45 

.60 

ll.OO 


1.60 
1.47 
.40 
.70 
12 46 


.90 
|3.50 
2 90 
2 90 


3.00 
2 20 
.95 
12 00 


1918 


T. 

| 1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

I. 40 

II. 

1.36 

1.40 

1.60 

1.36 

1.28 


1.40 

|l.20 

1.20 

1.02 

90 


1.24 
1. 14 
|l.40 

I. 45 

II. 35 

1.03 

1.40 

1.40 

1.30 

.90 

1. 10 
1.60 
1.40 
1.73 
1.30 


.85 

.77 

1.361 

| 1.22 

1.36 


1.361 
.81 
1. 20 
1. 30 
il.«0 


1.20 
1.30 
1.60 
2 10 
2 22 

2 20 
3.20 
235 
260 

3.00 

1.80 

1.80 

1.26 


1919 


T. 
10.95 
1. 10 
1. 35 
1. 35 
1. 10 

1.20 

jl.25 

1.65 

1.40 

1.40 

1.55 

1.30 

1.25 

1.06 


1.20 

1.77 

1.90 

1.53 

1.35 


1.00 
1.75 
1.861 
2 46 
1. 16 


.16 
.90 
;i. .35 
1.44 
1.60 


1.82 
1. 12 
1.00 
1.40 
206 

240 
3.50 
1.92 
2 28 

2:10 

2 40 
1.72 
2 25 


1. 37 1. 62 


1920 


.81 

.65 

.35 

1.29 

1.26 


1.2(M 1.33 


1.70 
1.70 
1. 52 
1.24 


1.25 
1. 76 

|208 

1.20 


1.44 


1.40 

1.60 
1.16 1. 
1.80 


216 

240 
3. 10 
2.62 
233 

2 70 
200 
225 
230 


1. 51 


Av. 

1914-1 

1920 


T. 

1.20 
1.20 
1. 43 
1.40 

1.27 

1.36 
1. 35 
1.50 
1. 41 

1.28 

1. 34 
1.20 
1.28 
1.24 
1. 11 

1.08 
1.07 
1. 38 
1.34 
1.29 


T. 

10.80 
.95 
1.05 
1.26 
1. 10 

1.30 
1.00 
1. 32 
1.20 
1.20 

1. 35 
.98 
1.20 
1.30 
.81 


1 . 

1.74 
1.48 
1. 17 

1.27 

1.74 

1.88 

1.97 

1.24 


1.28^ 1.29 
1.03 


1. 38 


1. 40 1. 58 


1.38 

1.62 


1. 71 


2 00 1.93 


222 

223 

3.36 

2.46 

268 

2 69 
219 
203 
1.90 


1.52 


192111922 


1. 10 
1.27 
1.08 
1.18 

1.00 

1. 35 
1.60 
1. 48 
1. 13 
I 

1.36 
,1.40 
|2 19 
1.80 
1.06 

1. 15 


1. 15 
1.28 
1.38 

1.62 

1.08 


1.80 

210 

240 
3.00: 
2 62 
2 67 

2 90 
260 
230 
236 


1. 40 


T. 

1. 25| 
1.31 
1.40 
1..32 
1.30 

1. 35 
1.40 
1. 61 
i. 67 
1.50 

1.62 

1.25 

1. 35 
1.30 
1.00 

.84 

.71 

1.50 

1.37 

1.46 

1. 46 
1.70 
1.58 

1. 47 

1.10 

1.61 
1.80 
1. 95 
|2 15 
1.25 

1.36 


.90 .96^ 


1.20 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.25 


89 


1.91 

1.90 

1.80 

3.50 

290 

283 

250 
200 
200 
2 47 


1.67 


1923 


1.48 
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Table 320 . — Hay, wild: Yield per acre, by States, calendar years, 1910-19S8. 


State. 

1910 

1011 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

191(1- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 


Tons 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Thiw 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Tom 

Maine 

1.06 

0.90 

0.96 

0.80 

0.93 

1.05 

0.95 

1.08 

1.00 

9.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.86 

1. 10 

1. 10 

New Hampshire.. 

1.05 

.85 

1.05 

.80 

.94 

1.00 

.80 

1.05 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

.96 

.80 

1.00 

.94 

Vermont 

1. 10 

1.05 

1. 25 

1.03 

1.11 

1.07 

i.a> 

1. 36 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.08 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.00 

Massachusetts . . . 

La*) 

.88 

1.05 

1.01 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.06 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Rhode Island 

1.00 

.80 

.93 

.97 

.92 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

.88 

.90 

• ^ 

Connecticut 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

.89 

.94 

1.15 

.95 

1. 17 

1.00 

1.00 

1.08 

1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.20 

New York- 

l.Oi 

.87 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 30 

1.00 

1. 45 

1.25 

1.00 

1.26 

1. 19 

1.21 

1.00 

1. 18 

1. 18 

New Jersey. 

1. 30 

.90 

1.30 

1. 15 

1. 16 

1.50 

1. 15 

1.45 

1. 45 

1.30 

1.20 

1.35 

1.34 

1.23 

1.40 

1.20 

Pennsylvania 

1.20 

.85 

1.25 

1.20 

1.12 

1. 16 

1.00 

1.55 

1. 30 

.95 

1.25 

1.24 

1.21 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 15 

Delaware 

1. 26 

.80 

1.20 

1. 15 

1. 10 

1.24 

1.20 

1.28 

1. 12 

1. 14 

1.33 

1.50 

1.26 

.87 

1.24 

1.36 

Maryland 

Virginia 

1.25 

.65 

1. 35 

1. 16 

1. 10 

1. 16 

1. 10 

1.25 

1. 14 

1. 17 

1.38 

1. 45 

1.23 

L20 

1. 12 

1. 15 

1.05 

.60 

1. 10 

1.15 

.98 

.87 

1. 10 

1.05 

1. 10 

1.05 

1. 12 

1.25 

1.08 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

West Virginia 

1. 10 

.60 

1.20 

1.16 

1. 01 

.95 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 14 

1.20 

1.14 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

North Carolina. - 

1.20 

1.00 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1.11 

1. 10 

1. 40 

1.07 

1.01 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1. 11 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

South Carolina... 

1.20 

1.05 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1. 12 

1. 15 

1.40 

1.25 

1. 25 

1.05 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.20 

.81 

1.00 

.85 

Georgia 

1.30 

1.30 

1. 30 

1.35 

1.31 

1.15 

1.20 

1.26 

1.10 

.91 

.95 

.90 

1.07 

1.00 

.92 

.90 

Florida.- 

1.20 

1. 15 

1. 10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.05 

1. 16 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

.95 

1.04 

.90 

.90 

• 85 

Ohio 

1.25 

.90 

1.30 

1.20 

1.16 

1. 10 

1.42 

1.50 

1.30 

1..50 

1. 30 

1.28 

1.34 

1. 40 

1.60 


Indiana... ... 

1. 25 

.90 

1.30 

1.00 

1.11 

1.10 

1.20 

1.40 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 21 

1.07 

1. 14 

1.15 

Illinois 

1. 10 

.76 

1.10 

.85 

.96 

1.05 

1. 30 

1.20 

1.40 

1.30 

1. 16 

1.20 

1.23 

1.20 

1. 26 

1. 15 

Michigan. 

1.10 

.96 

1.10 

.85 

1.00 

1.25 

1.15 

1.33 

1.26 

1.06 

1.26 

1.28 

1.22 

1. 10 

1.30 

1.20 

Wisconsin.. 

.90 

1.00 

1.26 

1. 30 

1.11 

1. 33 

1.35 

1.47 

1.37 

1.66 

1.36 

1.28 

1.39 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

Minnesota 

.70 

.70 

1. 10 

1. 10 

.90 

1.44 

1. 35 

1.52 

1.24 

1. 15 

1.46 

1. 40 

1.37 

1.28 

1.22 

1. 15 

Iowa 

.80 

.60 

1.00 

1. 10 

.88 

1.20 

;1. 35 

1.30 

1. 15 

1.20 

1.26 

1.27 

1.25 

1. 16 

1. 14 

1.20 

Misspuri 

1.00 

.50 

1.00 

.60 

.78 

.84 

1. 16 

1.10 

1.00 

.76 

1. 16 

1. 12 

1.02 

I.IO 

.95 

1. 10 

North Dakota 

.50 

.80 

1.00 

.90 

.80 

1.02 

1. 16 

1.20 

.65 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.97 

1.00 

r. 05 

1.00 

South Dakota. . . 

.60 

.40 

1.00 

.80 

.70 

1. 10 

1. 40 

1.25 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 12 

1.11 

.80 

.90 

1.20 

Nebraska .... 

.75 

.65 

1.00 

.90 

.82 

1.07 

1.20 

1. 10 

.85 

.88 

1.02 

1.02 

1.02 

.84 

.85 

1. 10 

Kansas 

.90 

.60 

1. 05 

.70 

.81 

.96 

1.40 

1.10 

.80 

.60 

1. 15 

.97 

1.00 

1.09 

1. 10 

1. 18 

Kentucky 

1. 05 

.90 

1.06 

.80 

.95 

1.20 

1.20 

1.15 

1.50 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.16 

.90 

1. 15 

1.00 

Tennessee ' 

1.15 

.95 

1. 10 

1.06 

1.06 

1,20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 ' 

LIO 

1.16 

1.12 

1.16 

1. 10 

1. 10 

Alabama 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 15 

1. 16 

1.38 

1.20 

1.20 

1.06 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 I 

1. 12 

.90 

.80 

.80 

Mississippi 

1.20 1 

1.30 1 

1.25 

1.16 

1.22 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 25 

1.22 

1.20 

1. 30 

1.30 

1.22 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

Louisiana 

1. 35 

1.00 

1. 26 

1.20' 

1.20 

1.55 

1.40 

1. 40 

1. 25 

1.00 

1.50 

1.30 

1.34 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

Texas 

.90 

.70 

1,00 

.90 

.88 

1.25 

1.40 

1.05 

,75 

.60 

1.25 

1. 10 

1.06 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1. 10 

Oklahoma 

.80 

.60 

.90 

.70 

.76 

.68 

1.25 

1.00 

.70 

.56 

1.20 

1.20 

.94 

1.00 

.90 

.98 

Arkansas 

1. 05 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

.99 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1. 12 

.90 

1.20 

1. 16 

1.08 

La*) 

1.00 

1. 21 

Montana. 

.80 

1. 10 

1.00 

.95 

.96 

.94 

1.10 

.90 

.75 

.75 

.36 

.95 

.82 

.80 

.90 

.91 

Wyoming 

1.00 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.94 

1.00 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

1. 10 

.92 

1.00 

.99 

.80 

.95 

1.05 

Colorado 

.90 

.90 

1. 10 

.95 

.96 

1.20 

1. 12 

.92 

1.02 

.94 

.89 

1.06 

1.02 

1.00 

.97 

1.05 

New Mexico 

.70 

.95 

.90 

.70 

.81 

.80 

.90 

.65 

.87 

.70 

.90 

.82 

.81 

.85 

.80 

.80 

Arizona 

.70 

1.05 

.75 

1.00 

.88 

.80 

.70 

1.00 

1. 25 

1.00 

1.00 

.80 

.94 

1.00 

.60 

1.25 

Utah 

1.60 

1. 55 

1. 60 

1.60 

1,56 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1. 75 

1. 10 

1. 17 

1.23 

1.42 

1. 10 

1.38 

1.62 

Nevada 

1.60 

1.60 

1. 30 

1. 10 

1. 40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.00 

•1. 60 

.50 

.84 

1.00 

1.09 

1.11 

1.59 

1.00 

Tfl Ahn 

1.50 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.25 

1. 40 

1.20 

1.40 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.20 

1.22 

1. 60 

1.20 

1.20 

Washington 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.25 

1.28 

1.30 

1.20 

1. 40 

1. 40 

1. 33 

1.20 

1. 15 

1.28 

1.60 

1. 14 

1.68 

OrACTAn 

1. 16 
1. 10 

L20 

LIO 

1. 26 

1.20 

1.20 

1.22 

1.30 

1. 10 

1.10 

1.00 

1. 18 

1.20 

1. 16 

1. 10 

1.00 

1. 10 

N/ivKVAi • « « • ■ 

Oolifomia 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.00 

1.16 

.95 

1.04 

1.04 

1.07 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1.00 

United States. . 

.77 

.71 

1.04 

.92 

.86 

1.11 

1. 27 

1. 19 

.93 

.94 

1.07 

1.11 

1.09 

.98 

1.02 

1. 11 
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Tablb 321. — Hay, alfalfa: Acreage, yield per acre, and production, by States, 

calendar years, 1919-1923, 


Thousands of acres. 


Yield per acre (tons) . 


•Male. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 i 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19221 

Vermont- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.41 

2.60 

3.00 

aoo 

a20 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3.25 

2.80 

aoo 

3.10 

a50 

3 

3 

8 

3 

4 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.23 

2.60 

a50 

3.50 

a4o 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

New York 

120 

132 

145 

155 

163 

2.72 

2L50 

a5o 

a 75 

a 40 

326 

330 

362 

426 

391 

Now Jersey 

15 

16 

15 

17 

19 

2.70 

2.70 

2.62 

a85 

a 19 

40 

40 

39 

48 

42 

Pennsylvania 

31 

30 

32 

35 

36 

2.60 

2.45 

2.55 

2.70 

2 35 

81 

74 

82 

94 

85 

Delaware 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.90 

aoo 

a 70 

aoo 

a50 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

Maryland 

12 

12 

11 

16 

16 

2.60 

2.80 

a6o 

a 75 

2.25 

31 

34 

9 

44 

36 

Virginia 

24 

24 

23 

29 

35 

2.20 

2.37 

1.80 

a3o 

2 10 

53 

57 

41 

67 

74 

West Virginia.... 

5 

5 

5 

6 


2.20 

2L30 

a4o 

a 45 

230 

11 

12 

12 

15 

14 

North Carolina... 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2.40 

2.40 

a 10 

a4o 

230 

7 

7 

6 

10 

9 

South Carolina... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2.04 

2.20 

a25 

a20 

aoo 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Georgia 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2.20 

2.00 

a25 

a 40 

a 10 

7 

6 

9 

10 

8 

Florida. 


3 





2L00 





6 




Ohio 

94 

89 

90 

118 

113 

2.31 

2.50 

a50 

2.50 

aoo 

217 

222 

225 

295 

294 

Indiana 

62 

70 

80 

95 

105 

2.26 

2.50 

a 10 

a 34 

a4o 

140 

175 

168 

222 

252 

Illinois 

89 

100 

107 

124 

136 

2.65 

2.70 

a 59 

a 70 

290 

236 

270 

277 

335 

394 

Michigan.- 

74 

95 

143 

246 

338 

2.00 

2. .30 

aa5 

a 35 

a 10 

148 

218 

322 

578 

710 

Wisconsin 

70 

106 

131 

92 

155 

2.50 

2.70 

a66 

2.67 

2 30 

175 

286 

348 

246 

356 

Minnesota 

45 

59 

77 

88 

123 

3.60 

2.90 

aoo 

a 61 

2 34 

124 

171 

200 

230 

288 

Iowa. - 

172 

180 

187 

192 

211 

2.70 

2.84 

a 91 

a67 

3.00 

464 

511 

544 

513 

633 

Missouri 

152 

168 

164 

170 

185 

2.40 

2.52 

ao6 

2. 40 

2 35 

365 

423 

336 

408 

435 

North Dakota 

58 

56 

56 

65 

70 

1. 72 

1.90 

2.20 

a 50 

a 10 

100 

106 

123 

162 

147 

South Dakota 

462 

459 

508 

643 

590 

2.15 

2.33 

1.90 

a 22 

2.10 

993 

1,069 

965 

1,205 

1,239 

Nebraska 

1,180 

1, 233 

1, 196 

1, 163 

1,163 

2.60 

2.70 

a36 

a 07 

2 60 

3,068 

3,239 

2823 

2407 

3,024 

Kansas 

1, 243 

1,231 

1,065 

919 

885 

2.18 

2.20 

1.80 

a 45 

2 51i 

2710 

2708 

1, 917 

22521 

2221 

Kentucky 

56 

51 

53 

58 

58 

2.00 

2.00 

1.80 

a 30 

2 20 

112 

102 

195 

1331 

128 

Tennessee 

17 

19 

20 

25 

27 

2.46 

2.20 

a25 

a30 

2 25 

42 

42 

45 

58l 

61 

Alabama 

10 

10 

10 

20 

25 

2.30 

1. 87 

1.70 

1. 50 

1.60 

23 

19 

17 

30 

38 

Mississippi 

30 

28 

24 

24 

22 

2.80 

2.30 

a50 

a 30 

2 41 

84 

64 

60 

55 

53 

Louisiana 

8 

8 

12 

18 

21 

2.40 

2.90 

a8o 

a 75 

2 33 

19 

23 

34 

50 

48 

Texas 

58 

56 

67 

60 

62 

2.70 

2.60 

a50 

a40 

250 

157 

146 

142 

144 

155 

Oklahoma 

370 

355 

348 

362 

366 

2.20 

2.10 

a 10 

1. 95 

1.90 

814 

745 

731 

706 

695 

Arkansas 

61 

77 

83 

78 

75 

2.70 

2.45 

2.20 

a 10 

225 

165 

189 

183 

164 

169 

Montana 

374 

424 

466 

486 

505 

1,70 

2.15 

a25 

a20 

215 

636 

912 

1,048 

1,069 

1,086 

Wyoming 

330 

437 

459 

475 

52(i 

1.80 

2.30 

aoo 

a 15 

a 10 

561 

1,005 

918 

1,021 

1,092 

Colorado 

782 

845 

818 

818 

83^ 

2.45 

2.80 

2.50 

a 15 

225 

1, 916 

2366 

2045 

1,759 

1,876 

New Mexico 

125 

127 

132 

107 

104| 

2.70 

2.70 

a6o 

2.40 

260 

338 

343 

343 

257 

270 

Arizona 

125 

94 

121 

134 

148 

4.30 

3.80 

3.50 

3.70 

3.90 

538 

367 

424 

495 

577 

Utah 

305 

380 

412 

431 

458 

2.10 

2.80 

a 70 

a92 

2 81 

766 

1,064 

1,113 

1,259 

1,288 

Nevada 

117 

110 

120 

121 

124 

2.80 

2.80 

a2o 

3.39 

3.23 

328 

308 

384 

411 

400 

Idaho 

651 

665 

652 

648 

657 

2.85 

3.30 

3.40 

3.10 

3.00 

1,855 

2194 

2217 

2008 

1,971 

Washington 

229 

230 

230 

222 

235 

2.98 

2.80 

3.50 

3.56 

3.60 

682 

644 

805 

790 

846 

Oregon 

211 

217 

220 

240 

246 

3.11 

3.50 

3.50 

3.40 

3.50 

656 

760 

770 

816 

861 

California 

900 

920 

941 

952 

981 

3.65 

3.70 

a 70 

8.80 

3.80 

2318 

3,404 

3,482 

3,618 

3,728 

United States. 

8,750 

9,134 

9,228 

9,368 

9,833 

2.55 

2.59 

a58 

a 61 

263 

22,325 

24,763 

23,786 

24,433 

22013 


Production, thousands of tons. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tablx 322. — Hay, clover: Acreage, y mu ad, u/m /..i . . .... .. j Stoics, 

calendar years t 1919-1923, 


Thousands of acrc.s. 


Yield per aero (tons) . 


Production, thousands of tons. 


State. 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 » 

1919 

1920 

;i921 

1922 

1923 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 

Maine 

3fi 

31 

31 

38 

38 

1.68 

1 

1.40! 1.10 

1.60 

1.70 

54 

43 

34 

61 

65 

New Hampshire.. 

10 

11 

10 

14 

14 

1.7C 

1.6C 

i.:io 

1.60 

1.80 

17i 17 

13 

22 

25 

Vermont 

21 

20 

18 

25 

26 

1.70 

1.60 1.30 

1.60 

1.80 

36 

32 

23 

40 

47 

Massachusetts 

14 

12 

11 

14 

n 

1. 75 

1.70 1.50 

1.70 

1.90 

24i 20 

18 

24 

27 

Rhode Island 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.60 

1.00 

: 1.60 

1. 70 

1.70 

2 

2 

2 

2 

a 

Connecticut 

11 

10 

12 

14 

14 

1.80 

1.60 

1.65 

1. 70 

1.90 

20, 16 

20 

24 

27 

New York 

482 

477 

435 

472 

481 

1.6C 

1.3C 

1.02 

1.60 

1.60 

7711 620 

444 

755 

770 

New Jersey 

29 

28 

29 

32 

33 

1.50 

1.6C 

1.22 

1.50 

1.00 

44' 45 

35 

48 

33 

Pennsylvania 

317 

308 

311 

300 

294 

1.35 

1.4£ 

1. 15 

1.54 

i.a5 

428 

456 

358 

462 

309 

Delaware 

19 

18 

17 

19 

18 

1.30 

1.45 

1.00 

1. 34 

1.02 

25 

26 

17 

25 

18 

Maryland 

lOf) 

108 

97 

106 

100 

1.36 

1.50 

1. 10 

1.50 

.90 

143 

162 

107 

159 

90 

Virginia 

200 

180 

180 

192 

168 

1.30 

1.24 

1.00 

1.20 

.80 

260 

223 

180 

230 

134 

West Virginia 

06 

63 

66 

79 

74 

1.30 

1.40 

1.26 

1. 45 

1.30 

86 

88 

83 

115 

96 

North Carolina.. - 

90 

84 

84 

101 

105 

1. 40 

1.45 

1.30 

1. 40 

1.40 

126 

122 

109 

141 

147 

South CftroHnft 




2 

2 




1.50 

1.50 




3 

3 

Georgia 



3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1.50 

1.54 

1.34 

1.50 

1.20 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Ohio 

711 

693 

691 

844 

743 

1.30 

1.26 

1. 19 

1.60 

1. 10 

924 

866 

822 

1,266 

817 

Indiana 

563 

591 

561 

710 

426 

1.23 

1.23 

.93 

1.43 

1. 10 

692 

727 

522 

1,015 

469 

Illinois 

802 

801 

799 

1,093 

773 

1.50 

1. 18 

1. 10 

1.50 

1.20 

1,203 

945 

879 

1,640 

928 

Michigan 

563 

541 

584 

738 

808 

1.20 

1. 13 

.90 

1. 40 

1. 18 

676 

611 

526 

1,033 

953 

Wisconsin 

648 

784 

753 

789 

668 

1.90 

1.75 

1.25 

1.70 

1. 42 

1, 231 

1,372 

941 

1,341 

949 

Minnesota 

398 

455 

391 

430 

366 

1.89 

1.85 

1.60 

1.60 

1.26 

752 

842 

626 

688 

461 

Iowa 

741 

720 

749 

890 

838 

1.70 

1. 45 

1.40 

1. 41 

1. 44 

1,260 

1,044 

1,049 

1,255 

1.207 

Missouri 

449 

511 

544 

704 

598 

1.25 

1. 35 

1.20 

1. 35 

' 1.30 

561 

690 

653 

950 

77T 

North Dakota 

16' 

23 

38 

124 

136 

1.30 

1.37 

1.45 

1.75 

1.86 

21 

32 

55 

217 

253 

South Dakote.... 

33 

35 

40 

60 

57 

1.60 

1.50 

1.30 

1.40 

1.60 

53 

52 

52 

84 

86 

Nebraska 

60 

60 

66 

74 

70 

i 1.66 

1.70 

1.50 

1.40 

1.70 

99 

102 

99 

104 

119 

Kansas 

48 

62 

84 

104 

119 

1.57 

1.68 

1. 31 

1.43 

1.60 

77 

104 

no 

149 

190 

Kentucky 

200 

188 

194 

204 

184 

1.32 

1.35 

1.00 

1. 45 

1.40 

264 

254 

194 

298 

261 

Tennessee 

290 

319 

271 

310 

298 

^ 1.26 

1.30 

1.06 

1.40 

1.20 

362 

415 

285 

434 

358 

Alabama 

10 

15 

20 

35 

46 

1.40 

1.39 

1.35 

.90 

.83 

14 

21 

27 

32 

38 

Mississippi 

100 

105 

no 

99 

92 

1.30 

1.35 

1.20 

1.25 

1.25 

130 

142 

132 

124 

115 

Louisiana 

38l 

39 

41 

39 

34 

1.20 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.70 

46 

58 

62 

58 

58 

Oklahoma 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

1.30 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1. 65 

6 

8 

10 

8 

10 

Arkansas 

55 

53 

57 

60 

60 

1,60 

1.45 

1.20 

1.26 

1.41 

88 

77 

68 

75 

84 

Montana 

38 

42 

44 

45 

52 

1.05 

1.60 

1.60 

1.80 

1.80 

40 

67 

70 

81 

94 

Wyoming 

12 

15 

16 

25 

27 

1.10 

2. 00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

13 

30 

26 

40 

40 

Colorado 

151 

20 

12 

20 

19 

1.80 

2.00 

1.80 

1.60 

1.80 

27 

40 

22 

32 

34 

New Mexico 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Utah 

10 

6 

4 

1 

2 

1.80 

2.00 

2.00 

2.11 

2. 11 

18 

12 

8 

2 

6 

Nevada 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1..50 

1.90 

1.95 

1.89 

1.73 

4 

6 

6 

2 

a 

Idaho 

45 

42 

43 

31 

32 

1.60 

2.00 

2.3P 

1.60 

2.00 

72 

84 

99 

50 

64 

Washington 

70 

69 

75 

74 

74 

2.14 

2.30 

2.40 

2.43 

2.55 

160 

159 

180 

180 

189 

Oregon 

88 

91 

94 

140 

147 

2.00 

2.15 

2.25 

2.20 

2.70 

176 

196 

212 

308 

397 

California 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1.62 

1.70 

1.90 

i 1.30 

1.70 

25 

26 

29 

26 

26 

United States. 

7, 4347, 659 

7, 613| 

9, 079 

_ 

8,078 
1 

1.48 

1.42 

1.2! 

1.50 

1. 34 

11,028 

10,863 

9, 216 

13, 610 

10,785 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 
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Tablb 323. — Kay, dover and timothy (mixed): Acreage, yield per acre, and pro- 
duction, by States, calendar years, 1919-1923. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Yield per acre (tons). 

Production, thousands of tons . 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

19231 

1919 

1920 

I 921 I 1922 

1 

1923 

1919 

1920 j 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 

Maine 

606 

620 

628 

604 

610 

1.26 

0.96 

0.86*1.40 

1.40 

870 

! 

589; 

534 

846 

8.54 

New Hampshire. 

171 

178 

172 

180 

174 

1.20 

1. 15 

1. 00:1.30 

1.40 

206 

205* 

172 

234 

244 

Vermont 

649 

547 

631 

546 

660 

1.60 

1.40 

1 . 00 ! 1 . 45 

1.60 

878 

766) 

631 

790 

825 

Massachusetts.. . 

149 

135 

132 

144 

146 

1.40 

1.55 

1. 35:1.50 

1.60 

209 

209 

178 

216 

234 

Khode Island 

1 16 

15 

15 

16 

16 

1.50 

1.35 

1.40 

1. 45 

1.40 

24 

20 

; 21 

1:3 

22 

Connecticut 

83 

84 

84 

84 

83 

1.60 

1.45 

1.60 

1.66 

1..50 

124 

122 

134 

139 

124 

New York 

1 2,296 

2,286 

2,786 

2,248 

2,256 

1.44 

1.25 

.90 

1. 42 

1.40 

3,306 

2,867 

2,607 

3, 192 

3,158 

New Jersey 

116 

136 

123 

m 

142 

1. 45 

1. 65 

1.30; 1.60 

1.04 

168 

22i 

160 

221 

148 

Pennsylvania 

1 1, 4.58 

1, 534 

1,596 

1,568 

1,500 

1. 3.5 

1.40 

1. is: 1.60 

1.04 

1,968 

2,148 

1,883 

2,509 

1,622 

Delaware 

25 

26 

24 

25 

24 

1.30 

1.45 

1. 204.45 

1 

1.00 

32 

38! 

29 

36 

24 

Maryland 

140 

151 

148 

147 

140 

1.40 

1.60 

1. 301.60 

1.00 

196 

226 

192 

235 

140 

Virginia 

2.51 

239 

250 

324 

324 

1.26 

1. 35 

1.054.25 

.85 

314 

323 

262 

405 

272 

West Virginia- -- 

265 

275 

276 

288 

292 

1.25 

1.30 

1. 154.36 

1.20 

331 

368 

316 

389 

350 

North Carolina. - 

40 

42 

40 

38 

39 

1.30 

1. 35 

1.354. 40 

1..30 

52 

57 

54 

53 

51 

South Carolina.. 

3 

3 

3 



1.60 

1.40 

I. 20 I 



5 

4 

4 



Georgia 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.40 

1.30 

1. lO'l.SO 

1.00 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Ohio 

731 

893 

941 

964 

874 

1.40 

1. 36 

1.28 

1.56 

1. 15 

1,023 

1, 206 

1,204 

1, 404 

1,005 

Indiana 

618 

639 

730 

690 

628 

1.20 

1.25 

1. 10 

1. 37 

1. 16 

622 

799 

803 

945 

612 

Illinois 

643 

720' 

739 

803 

722 

1.46 

1.15 

1.15 

1.481 

1.21 

■787 

82S 

850 

1, 188 

874 

Michigan 

1,410 

1, 436{ 

1, 312 

1, 291 

1, 123 

1. 19 

1. 16 

.92 

1. 38| 

1. 15 

1,678 

1,651 

1,207 

1, 782 

1, 291 

Wisconsin 

1, 655 

1,549 

1,362; 

1, 470 

1,625 

1.77 

1.70 

1.28 

1.76 

1.30 

2,762 

2,633 

1, 744 

2,587 

2,113 

Minnesota 

636 

608 

645 

738 

701 

1.88 

1.70 

1.62 

1.60 

1.23 

1, 196 

1,034 

976 

1, 181 

862 

Iowa 

1,238 

1,306 

1, 286 

1, 353 

1,400 

1.56 

1. 45 

1. 42 

1. 45 

1.50 

l,m 

1,894 

1,826 

1,902 

2, 100 

Missouri 

674 

906 

864! 

1,060 

1,002 

1,30 

1. 24 

1. 15 ! 

I.OO 

1.22 

746 

1, 126 

994 

1,060 

1,222 

North Dakota... 

16 

19 

20 

18 

20 

1.20 

1.26 

1. 40 

1.60 

1.40 

19 

24 

28 

29 

28 

South Dakota... 

48 

72 

74 

96 

92 

1.50 

1. 60 

1. 30 

1.30 

1.30 

72 

108 

96 

125 

120 

Nebraska 

186 

126 

96 

76 

84 

1.60 

1.65 

1. 40 

1.60 

1. 70 

288 

206 

134 

122 

143 

Kansas 

44 

64 

49 

821 

87 

1.40 

1.40 

1. 30 

1.36 

1.67 

62 

76 

64 

111 

237 

Kentucky 

163 

190 

149 

220 

200 

1.30 

1.30 

1.06 

1. 35 

1.30 

212 

247 

156 

297 

260 

Tennessee 

163 

166 

176 

206 

200 

1.25 

L20 

1.16 

1.40 

1. 30 

204 

199 

202 

287 

26Q 

Alabama 

2 

2 ! 

2 

3 

3 

1.35 

1.40 

1.30* 

1.40 

1. 10 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Mississippi ._ .. 

7 ! 

8 

8 


2 

1.30 

1. 40 

1.20 


1. 47 

9 

11 

10 


J 

Louisiana 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.25 

1. 25 

3 

4 

4 

5 

1 

Texas... 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

1.30 

1.80 

1. 30 

1.40 

2.00 

9 

11 

6 

6 

6 

Oklahoma 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

1.30 

1.80 

1. 45 

1.30 

1. 10 

6 

9 

7 

8 

7 

Arkansas 

64 

60 

62 

60 

65 

1.40 

1.40 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 10 

90 

84 

74 

66 

61 

Montana 

116 

140 

154 

150 

156 

LIO 

1.80 

1. 70 

1.90 

2.00 

128 

262 

202 

285 

312 

Wyoming 

26| 

28 

28 

34 

37 

1.10 

1. 70 

1. 50|1.40 

1.50 

29 

48 

42 

48 

66 

Colorado 

115 

112 

112 

95 

96 

1.60 

2.00 

1. GO 1.60 

1. 70 

172 

224 

179 

152 

162 

New Mexico 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2.00 

2.00 

2.0011.00 

1.50 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

Arizona 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.50 

2.00 

1.504.50 

1.50 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Dtah 

26 

25 

29 

32 

25 

1.80 

2.00 

1.90 2. 10 

2.08 

46 

50 

56 

67 

62 

Nevada 

13 

14 

13 

14 

12 

1. 37 

1.70 

1. 90|l. 95 

1. 47 

18 

24 

25 

1 27 

18 

Idaho 

77 

75 

75 

103 

95 

1.50 

1. 75 

2.001.80 

1.90 

116 

131 

150< 185 

180 

Washington 

93 

93 

98 

94 

96 

2.25 

2. 10 

2.2012.00 

2.55 

209 

195 

216' 188 

245 

Oregon 

47 

48 

50 

30 

30 

1.90 

2.00 

2. 10 2. 30 

2.50 

89 

96 

106 

69 

75 

California 

62 

52 

62 

62 

52 

1.44 

1.50 

1. 70|1.40 

1. 70 

75 

78 

88 

1 73 

88 

United States.. 

14,739 

15,632 

15,948 

!i 6, 100ll6,687 

1 1 

1. 44 

1. 37 

1. 16|1. 47 

1. 30 21, 273 

i 

21,406 

|18, 495 23, 649 

20,371 


Division of Crop and Livostock Estimates, 
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Table 324 . — Hay, timothy: Acreage, yield per acre, and prodwiion, by Statee, 

calendar years, 1919— 192S. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Yield per acre (tons) . 

Production, thousands of tons. 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1022 

19231 

1019 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023^ 

Maine 

153 

137 

141 

143 

144 

1.12 

1.25 

0.05 

1.35 

1.30 

184 

171 

134 

103 

187 

New Hampshire. 

58 

50 

60 

62 

62 

1.50 

1. 35 

1. 15 

1.40 

1.30 

87 

80 

60 

87 

81 

Vermont 

102 

105 

100 

103 

104 

1.55 

1.50 

1. 10 

1. 45 

1.40 

153 

158 

no 

149 

146 

Massachusetts... 

78 

72 

71 

71 

71 

1.31 

1.60 

1.30 

1.55 

1.50 

121 

115 

02 

no 

108 

Rhode Island 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1.50 

1.40 

1. 35 

1.40 

1.30 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

Connecticut 

41 

42 

40 

43 

43 

1.26 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

62 

63 

60 

60 

60 

New York 

1,300 

1,300 

707 

1,300 

1,313 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1. 37 

1.32 

1, 820 

1, 660 

797 

1,781 

1,733 

New Jersey 

75 

81 

85 

80 

77 

1.40 

1.60 

1.30 

1.50 

.85 

105 

130 

no 

120 

65 

Pennsylvania 

072 

072 

072 

025 

035 

1.40 

1.40 

1.20 

1.50 

1.00 

1, 361 

1, 361 

1, 215 

1,387 

035 

Delaware 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10 

1.28 

1.43 

1.25 

1.37 

.85 

13 

16 

12 

15 

8 

Maryland 

83 

81 

80 

85 

84 

1.40 

1. 46 

1.25 

1.41 

.90 

116 

117 

100 

120 

76 

VirKinia 

01 

84 

82 

108 

105 

1.25 

1.25 

1. 10 

1.20 

.75 

114 

105 

00 

120 


West Virginia... 

229 

234 

230 

236 

229 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1. 10 

286 

304 

276 

307 


North Carolina.. 

20 

24 

27 

26 

23:1. 30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

26 

34 

35 

36 

30 

Georgia 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1. 30 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 

1.00 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

Ohio -* 

1, 436 

1,418 

1,414 

1,350 

1, 242 1. 28 

1. 32 

1.22 

1.38 

1. 15 

1,838 

1,872 

1. 725 

1,863 

1,428 

Indiana 

'808 

'760 

'765 

730 

744 1. 20 

1.28 

1.05 

1.33 

1.20 

970 

973 

803 

971 

893 

Illinois 

1,020 

1,024 

1,029 

1, 067 

1,0041. 14 

1.29 

1.10 

1. 33 

1.15 

1,162 

1,311 

1, 132 

1,406 

1, 155 

Michigan 

656 

643 

655 

676 

686,1.15 

1.20 

.92 

1. 35 

1. 10 

764 

772 

603 

013 

755 

Wisconsin 

580 

527 

538 

663 

672 

,1.63 

1.51 

1.30 

1. 51 

1.05 

j 046 

796 

690 

1,001 

601 

Minnesota 

515 

501 

632 

546 

573 

1.73 

1.62 

1. 45 

1.43 

1.02 

891 

812 

916 

781 

584 

Iowa 

808 

792 

840 

808 

788 

1.50 

1.39 

1.31 

1.28 

1.17 

1,212 

1,101 

1,100 

1, 034 

022 

Missouri 

1, 167 

1, 277 

1,216 

1, 232 

1,142 

1.28 

1.20 

1.10 

.90 

.95 

1,493 

1, 532 

1,338 

1, 108 

1,085 

North Dakota... 

100 

179 

182 

154 

162 

1.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1. 45 

1.20 

190 

215 

237 

223 

104 

South Dakota . . . 

116 

166 

168 

134 

129 

1 40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.25 

1. 16 

162 

249 

218 

167 

148 

Nebraska 

47 

47 

36 

22 

20 

,1. 65 

1.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

73 

76 

47 

26 

28 

Kansas 

125 

156 

120 

101 

76 

1.48 

1.27 

1.34 

1.19 

1.38 

185 

198 

161 

120 

104 

Kentucky 

238 

231 

219 

223 

21C 

1.26 

!i.25 

1.00 

1.30 

1.30 

298 

288 

210 

200 

285 

Tennessee 

78 

80 

I 76 

105 

100 

1. 15 1. 25 

1. 10 

1.30 

1.05 

00 

100 

84 

136 

105 

.Alabama 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1.30 

1. 46 

1..30 

1.50 

1.20 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

A.r iucituiippi 

2 

2 

1 2 

2 


1.30 

1.50 

1.20 

1. 25 


3 

3 

2 

2 


T .Aiii<iinnA 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1.30 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 


3 

3 

3 

3 


Oklahoma 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1.60 

2.00 

1.30 

1. 10 

1.20 

8 

10 

6 

4 

5 

Arkansas 

24 

27 

28 

26 

20 

1.26 

1.26 

1. 15 

1.00 

1.00 

30 

34 

32 

25 

1 

20 

Montana 

81 

00 

81 

83 

83 

.80 

l.,50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.63 

65 

136 

114 

124 

135 

Wyoming 

30 

32 

32 

50 

52 

1.20 

1. 40 

1 30 

1. 20 

1.40 

36 

45 

42 

60 

73 

Colorado 

45 

44 

48 

45 

44 

1.70 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

76 

88 

72 

72 

70 

New Mexico 

6 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2.00 

2.00 

1.80 

1.00 

1.30 

12 

10 

0 

2 

3 

Utah 

13 

13 

12 

9 

13 

1.80 

1.80 

1.90 

2.05 

2.08 

23 

23 

23 

18 

27 

Nevada 

A 

. 5 

5 

5 

1 7 

1. 10 

1.50 

2.0C 

1.80 

1.59 

4 

8 

10 

0 

10 

Idaho 

83 

i 81 

79 

93 

lOO 

11.30 

1.80 

1.8C 

11. 7C 

1. 7C 

108 

146 

142 

158 

180 

Washington 

51 

50 

1 53 

50 

52 

!2.08 

1.90 

I2.0C 

11.69 

1 2. 1C 

106 

05 

106 

85 

100 

Oregon 

31 

32 

1 32 

20 

20 

11.60 

1.80 

11. 9C 

11. 60 

1 1.80 

50 

58 

61 

32 

36 

California 

13 

1 13 

13 

! 13 

15 

11. 5(] 

IK 40 

11. 5C 

11. 5C 

1 1.5C 

19 

18 

20 

20 

22 

United States.. 

11,308 

111,416 

> 10, 905 

>11,409 

11,080 

11.34 

11.33 

H. 19 

11.33 

i 1. 1£ 

> 15, 272 

15,200 

13,042 

15,171 

12,740 
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Table 325 . — Hay, grains cvi green: Acreage, yield per acre, and yroduction, by 
Stales, calendar years, 1919-192S. 


Thousands of acres. 


Yield x^r acre (tons). 


Diaie. 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1022 

19231 

1019 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1023 

1010 

1020 

1921 

1022 

10231 

Maine 

16 

13 

20 

16 

16 

1.70 

1.70 

1. 46 

2.10 

2.20 

26 

22 

29 

34 

35 

New Hampshire.. 

11 

10 

12 

10 

10 

1.00 

1. 70 

1.60 

1.30 

2.00 

21 

17 

10 

13 

20 

Vermont 

17 

16 

18 

16 

16 

1.70 

2.00 

1,90 

1.80 

2.00 

29 

32 

34 

20 

32 

Massachusetts 

17 

16 

18 

14 

14 

1.70 

1.06 

1.85 

1.90 

2.00 

29 

29 

33 

27 

28 

Rho<le Island 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1.60 

1.65 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

6 

5 

5 

8 

5 

Connecticut 

14 

12 

15 

12 

12 

1.40 

1.60 

1.50 

1.80 

2.00 

20 

10 

22 

22 

24 

New York 

80 

65 

180 

80 

86 

1.40 

2.00 

1.80 

1.50 

1.40 

125 

130 

234 

120 

120 

New Jersey 

0 

7 

10 

6 

7 

1.45 

1.60 

1.20 

1.30 

1.08 

13 

11 

12 

6 

8 

Pennsylvania 

13 

11 

20 

16 

18 

1.60 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1..50 

20 

18 

28 

26 

27 

Delaware 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1.36 

1.40 

1.20 

2.00 

1. 75 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

Maryland 

6 

6 

10 

8 

8 

1.30 

1.30 

1.20 

1.75 

1.50 

8 

8 

12 

14 

12 

ViTKmia 

56 

53 

60 

50 

41 

1.20 

1.40 

1.40 

1.25 

1.00 

67 

74 

70 

62 

41 

West Virginia.... 

26 

30 

36 

30 

30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

31 

39 

44 

65 

55 

North Carolina... 

69 

56 

60 

78 

80 

1.00 

.06 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

69 

63 

70 

03 

104 

South Carolina... 

65 

68 

60 

34 

35 

.95 

.71 

.85 

1.30 

1.20 

62 

100 

51 

44 

42 

Georgia 

67 

60 

63 

65 

70 

.80 

.85 

.83 

.80 

.61 

46 

61 

62 

52 

43 

Florida 

7 

8 

6 

6 

6 

.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

.95 

6 

8 

6 

5 

6 

Ohio... 

20 

21 

38 

50 

40 

1.20 

1.70 

1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

24 

36 

53 

75 

56 

Indiana 

61 

44 

94 

300 

147 

1. 10 

1.60 

1.20 

l.Ofl 

1.20 

67 

70 

113 

30G 

176 

Illinois 

70 

37 

64 

73 

62 

1. 40 

1.40 

1. 34 

1.50 

1.64 

98 

52 

86 

no 

05 

Michigan 

69 

28 

86 

15 

27 

.04 

1.42 

1. 25 

1. 10 

1.25 

65 

40 

108 

16 

34 

Wisconsin 

28 

20 

60 

36 

46 

1.30 

1.60 

1.40 

1.30 

1.30 

36 

32 

84 

47 

58 

Minnesota 

89 

28 

29 

40 

80 

1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.40 

1.30 

125 

46 

42 

56 

104 

Iowa 

47 

31 

32 

27 

34 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.40 

1.70 

70 

50 

48 

38 

58 

Missouri 

190 

128 

192 

87 

45 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

.46 

1. 10| 

228 

179 

240 

39 

60 

North Dakota 

324 

327 

269 

279 

316 

.80 

1.20 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

259 

392' 

323 

301 

305 

South Dakota 

109 

107 

78 

80 

80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.20 

109 

128 

04 

88 

06 

Nebraska 

40 

27 

27 

30 

34 

1. 15 

1.40 

1.30 

1. 10 

1.26 

46 

38 

35 

43 

42 

Kansas 

30 

23 

47 

43 

80 

1.40 

1.80 

1.50 

1.20 

1.20 

50 

41 

71' 

52 

36 

Kentucky 

98 

00 

136 

123 

130 

1 

1.20 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1. 10 

118 

108 

136 

j 

148 

143 

Tennessee 

129 

133 

130 

90 

05! 

.05 

1. 10 

1.00 

1. 20 

.80 

123 

146 

130 

80 

76 

Alabama. 

64 

60 

118 

lOOi 

118 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.76 

64 

53 

106 

100 

88 

Mississippi i 

16! 

16 

17 

10 

10 

1. 10 

.95 

1.00 

.06 

1.02 

16 

14 

17 

10 

10 

Louisiana 


6 

16 

10 

20 

1. 16 

1. 26| 

1.20 

1.20 

1.50 

7' 

8 

18 

12 

30 

Texas 

167 

161 

136 

100 

60| 

1. 30 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

1.90 

217 

159 

136 

109 

05 

Oklahoma 

04 

100 

112 

48 

53 

1. 30 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 10 

122 

120 

134 

53 

58 

Aikansas 

loal 

170 

112 

82 

76 

.95 

1.00 

1. 10 

1.00 

.80 

183 

170 

123 

82 

60 

Montana 

467 

313 

202 

106 

107 

.46 

1.16 

1.20 

1.40 

1. 37 

210 

360 

242 

273 

270 

Wyoming 

101 

91 

73 

71 

76 

.66 

1.26 

1.20 

1.50 

1.70 

66 

114 

88 

106 

128 

Colorado 

132 

08 

105 

no 

107 

1. 16 

1. 10 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.20 

152 

108 

126 

121 

128 

New Mexico 

27 

25 

24 

11 

11 

1.50 

1.20 

1.60 

.40 

1.20 

40 

30 

36 

4 

18 

Arizona 

23 

18 

24 

22 

20 

1.20 

1. 10 

1.30 

1.60 

1.20 

128 

20 

31 

33 

24 

Utah 

16 

13 

15 

14 

11 

1. 10 

1.20 

.06 

.88 

1. 17 

18 

16 

14 

12 

13 

Nevada 

7 

9 

7 

8 

6 

1.00 

1.20 

1.22 

1.24 

1.^ 

7 

11 

0 

10 

8 

Idaho 

168 

164 

149 

134 

140 

1. 10 

1.50 

1.70 

1.20 

1.60 

185 

231 

253 

161 

224 

Washington 

477 

477 

401 

400 

490 

1.60 

1.60 

1.70 

1.26 

1. 76 

715 

763 

835 

613 

858 

Oregon 

467 

462 

489 

410 

413 

1.30 

1.70 

1.60 

1.20 

1.60 

607 

764 

782 

492 

620 

CalMornia 

1,086 

1,070 

1,032 

1,000 

930 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.40 

1.40 

1,302 

1,284 

1,238 

1,400 

1,302 

United States. 

6,266 

4,701 

4,926 

4,660 

4,363 

1. 16 

1.32 

1.31 

ft. 

1.36 

1.36 

6,008 

6,202 

6,476 

6,687 

5.953 


Production, thousands of tons. 
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Table 327 . — Hay, millet, audan grass, and other: Acreage, yield per acre, and pro~ 
duction, by States, calendar years, 1919-1923, 


Thousands of acres. Yield per acre (tons). Production, thousands of tons. 


State. 








1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 » 

1919 

Maine 

311 

416 

421 

430 

435 

1.04 

New Hampshire.. 

188 

191 

194 

182 

179 

1.03 

Vermont 

223 

224 

239 

218 

220 

1.22 

Massachusetts 

150 

184 

188 

185 

187 

1.25 

Bhode Island 

15 

17 

17 

16 

16 

1.07 

Connecticut 

162 

169 

167 

165 

166 

1.22 

Now York 

630 

600 

597 

610 

615 

.89 

New Jersey 

26 

31 

35 

28 

31 

1. 31 

Pennsylvania 

86 

80 

90 

72 

72 

1. 33 

Delaware 

4 

6 

7 

4 

5 

1.50 

Maryland 

VWnia 

18 

20 

26 

20 

20 

1.22 

108 

105 

105 

112 

103 

1. 15 

West Virginia 

90 

99 

101 

105 

100 

1. 13 

North Carolina... 

150 

145 

142 

157 

147 

.90 

South Carolina... 

90 

87 

80 

75 

55 

.84 

Georgia 

149 

156 

148 

148 

129 

.85 

Florida... 

60 

52 

52 

71 

67 

.77 

Ohio 

26 

26 

29 

31 

30 

1.04 

Indiana 

69 

66 

80 

80 

70 

1.34 

Illinois 

355 

314 

342 

335 

344 

1. 11 

Michigan 

48 

40 

81 

83 

87 

1.25 

Wisconsin 

60 

70 

196 

75 

79 

1.57 

Minnesota 

206 

186 

159 

116 

128 

1.92 

Iowa 

72 

62 

67 

84 

70 

1.62 

Missouri 

141 

137 

150 

160 

173 

1.56 

North Dakota 

264 

284 

368 

360 

350 

1.50 

South Dakota 

95 

113 

83 

75 | 

90 

1.62 

Nebraska 

249 

182 

139 

175 

208 

1.69 

Kansas 

220 

220 

183 

375 

426 

2.13 

Kentucky 

261 

256 

234 

253 

243 l 

1.27 

Tennessee 

372 

379 

376 

334 

323 

1. 12 

Alabama 

230 

218 

240 

220 

196 

1.07 

Mississippi 

172 

150 

139 

130 

143 

1.28 

Louisiana 

69 

61 


37 

37 

1.44 

Texas 

261 

283 

387 

448 

532 

1.60 

Oklahoma 

363 

373 

404 

506 

468 

1.62 

Arkansas 

148 

165 

159 

1521 

154 

1.08 

Montana 

76 

90 

93 

821 

90 

.88 

W yoming. 

67 

77 

80 

60 

39 

1.07 

Colorado 

125 

127 

90 

88 < 

90 

1.34 

New Mexico 

1 

24 

23 

23 

35 

34 

1.25 

Arizona 

10 

9 

4 

8 

6 

1.50 

Utah 

25 

23 

17 

16 

14 

1.30 

Nevada 

30 

30 

28 

30 

31 

1.35 

Idaho 

21 

32 

30 

20 

21 

1.20 

Washington 

52 

53 

54 

50 

51 

1.90 

Oregon 

82 

85 

85 

77 

79 

1.60 

California 

26 

50 

50 

50 

53 

1. 16 

United States. 

6, 668 

6, 766 

7 , 021 

7,143 

7,206 

1.29 


88 1.45 1 .: 


.82 1.07 .94 


. 75 1. 40 1. 00 


1.18 1.31 1.23 1.26 
1.21 1.41 1.20 1.40 
1.50 1.57 1.40 1.36 
1.65 1.63 1.50 1.74 
1.46 4.41 1.14 1.60 

1.18 1.38 1.55 1.56 
1.60 1.28 1.63 1.62 
1.70 1.76 1.83 2.30 
2.33 2.36 2.11 2.10 
1.31 1.23 1.35 1.20 


1 . 0 W 1.05 1.14 1.07 
1.23 1.08 1.37 1.29 


1.55 1.41 1.65 1.60 
1.65 1.37 1.64 1.67 


323 327 
194 187 
272 233 
188 212 


185 165 

561 615 

34 40 

114 98 


135 147 

76 71 

127 125 

46 41 

36 39 

Q1 88 

411 343 

60 47 

94 85 

393 279 

118 102 

220 208 

397 334 

154 181 

420 309 

469 514 

331 335 

439 463 

250 218 


1. 35 1 . 59 
1.33 1.30 


1 . 70 1 . 6 a . 60 1. 00 
1. 66 1. 76 1 . 60 1. 60 


269 408 448 

160 196 169 

230 252 234 

206 187 198 

18 16 16 


168 174 183 

565 542 510 

40 41 28 

109 m 82 

8 5 8 

31 38 18 

102 129 114 

136 126 120 

186 220 221 

60 105 55 

133 143 89 

55 50 60 


507 558 546 
106 122 140 
244 320 478 
431 818 804 


458 412 322 

251 251 210 

150 176 186 

45 41 44 

544 738 851 


48 30 80 

81 102 102 

119 116 126 

65 55 09 
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TabiiB 328. — Hay, tame: Condition of crop, tat of month, and yield per acre. United 

Statea, 1908-19SS. 
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Tablib 331. — Hay: ReceipU ai IB markeU, 1910-19B8. 
























828 Ymrbook of the Department of AgriavAture^ 198Si 

Tablib 332. — Hay: Shipments from eight markets, 1910 - 192 S , 


Year beginning 
July 1. 


Baltl- 


Chicago. 


Kansas 


City. 


MU. 

waukee. 


Minne- 

apolis. 


Peoria. 


Pltte- 

burgh. 


8t. 

Louis. 


Total. 


1010-11. 

1011 * 12 . 

1012-13. 

1013*14. 

1014- 15. 

1015- 16. 

1016- 17. 

1017- 18. 

1018- 10. 
1010-20. 
1020-21. 


Short 
tons. 
11.864 
13, 267 
8,313 
8,005 


8,896 

0,681 

13,657 

26,013 

20,221 

4,118 


Av. 1014-1020. 


1021 - 22 . 

1022-23. 


1022. 

July 

August 

September.. 

O^ber 

November.. 

December.. 


1023. 

January 

February 

March.. 

Ap 


AurU. 

l£y.. 


ay., 
June., 


Total. 


July 

Aupist.... 

September. 

October... 

November. 

December. 


Total.. 


Short 

tons. 

18,011 

40,160 

22,681 

30,184 


Short 

tout. 


68,806 
85, 176 
78,756 


Short 

tons. 

5,058 

4,445 

3,150 

0,718 


Short 

tom. 

31,350 

28»010 

4,820 

5,500 


Short 

font. 

10,373 

17,222 

7,810 

16,077 


Short 

tont. 

76,631 

75,420 

65,800 

65^148 


Short 
tons. 
112; 435 
146,285 
105,533 
130,376 


83,414 

55,701 

33,439 

62,665 

52,802 

32,637 

18,631 


67,608 
73,668 
138, 432 
222,912 
143,040 
276^402 
153,648 


17,306 

6,841 

5,766 

5,293 

2,986 

5,270 


5,300 
4, 156 
4,351 
7,042 
4,147 
6,025 
2,020 


10,788 
0,676 
15, 324 
10; 621 
7,650 
6,151 
7,100 


37,512 

87,216 

6^032 

20,536 

23,511 

26,267 

40,480 


172,500 

00,415 

103,900 

177,240 

110,625 

111,695 

63,250 


48,483 


153,686 


6,761 


4,862 


10,001 


41,508 


119,820 


0,700 

10,951 


50,748 

78,660 


10; 435 
14,879 


3,531 
2; 625 


3,460 


81,500 

7,323 


43,610 

61,720 


531 

323 

725 

406 

392 

526 


601 

278 


1,663 

2,948 

1,635 


3,636 

3,840 

3,000 

4,704 

6,402 

7,644 


14^820 
9,540 
10; 716 
8,184 


1,902 


1,684 
1,438 
1,171 
1,380 
1,464 
1, 176 


060 

1,600 

1,678 

724 

670 


35 

82 

81 

172 

228 

307 


289 

233 

341 

425 

154 

278 


400 

480 

120 

170 

220 

180 


710 

340 

220 

260 

270 

00 


1, 108 
4,820 
1,305 


2,610 

8.070 
8,465 

2.070 
5,315 
4,820 


5,010 

6,120 

8,415 

7,720 

5^660 

5,245 


10, 051 


78,660 


14,879 


2; 625 


3,460 


7,328 


61,720 


716 

582 

1,522 

858 

723 

750 


5,324 

4,488 

4,896 

4»476 

6,720 

7,968 


708 

432 

516 

382 

584 


00 

148 

131 

326 

286 

495 


70 

50 

180 

160 

280 

100 


8,657 

8,555 

4,245 

8,315 

4^555 

3,450 


4,651 


33,872 


3,121 


1,476 


840 


22,777 


Short 

tom. 

860; 450 

303,505 

303,301 

362,754 


412,504 

837,444 

360,000 

533,222 

373,082 

460,555 

288,002 


307,056 


154,053 

170,618 


10,004 
14,053 
0,867 
9,802 
14,111 
14» 158 


23,200 

18,210 

22,203 

18,976 

13,794 

10,075 


179,618 


10,565 
0,256 
ll,tt0 
0,017 
13, 148 
18,262 


66,737 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Hay Trade Journal; Chicago Board 
of Trad^ and DaUy Trade Bulletin; Kansas City Board of Trade, and Grain Market Review; Minneapolis 
Daily Market Record; Peoria Board of Trade. 













































Table 333. — Hay^ tame: Farm price per ton December 1, by Staiea, calendar years, 1908-192S, and value per acre, 1923, 


Cfopa other than' OramOf FrmtSf aind Vegetables. 



^sssss sssiss essss si^ass assas 

daasisi aaaaa 


iSSSSS 88888 88388 88388 88888 SS388 

Saaaaa aaaaa aaaai isaaasj «*«*a3E; 


aSSSSS 8SS88 88888 88888 S8388 88888 

Saasiaa a;is52isi aaasssi Eiaasd aaaad 


^88888 88888 SSSS8 8SS8S 88888 88888 

Qaaas'tj aassid SEiasa aadais aid**®*®' 


a 888S3 S8SS3 aSSSC aS;888 3^833 38388 

Saaaaa a5;aaa aaaas aaEsas; Ei:5aa3 ®'«‘8d3 


^88888 88888 88888 88888 88838 88888 

i^aaaaa aaaaa aaaaa aaaaa cjas^a 


4s88S88 8SS88 88888 88888 $8888 8888$ 

i^aaaaa aaaaa aaaa:^ aaaasj aa^^aa 


438888 8$888 SS88S 88888 88888 88888 

Saaaaa aaaaa aaaaa aaaaa aa^iaa ;£8a8a 


iSSSSa 88888 88888 88888 88888 88888 

4aaa8a abasia assaa aaaaa sijiaaa saasa 


i$S8S8 88888 88888 88838 88888 8$S88 


► 

◄ 


eo 

s 


I 


Sc4^c40i<^ od<-it>:co>d id«dcic$f4 cSi-ltaloiei cd>dt>^t^e4 


dS9S8S 8R888 8^888 S8888 8898S 888SS 

^oSidodod 


,!!S8SSS SS8S8 888S8 889S9 88998 89898 

4355338 33333 33333 33333 3®*«*33 


^38883 88388 SSS33 88833 S8S88 38388 

<d<dodod^ 


,988898 98889 88889 88899 99888 88988 

4333sa 83333 33333 33333 33«*®*3 


4tSS8S8 83888 $8888 8S8$8. 83$SS SS$88 

4333^8 83833 33333 33333 33«*®‘®‘ 


^$8888 83888 $8888 88888 88888 88888 

433383 a3aaa aaa33 33333 33333 •'•«*®i <^!3 


a83$S8 88888 $8888 $8888 8SS88 8S38S 
433333 33333 33333 33333 33®*®'®' 


^83888 88888 $88$8 88888 $8888 8S888 

433333 33333 33333 3333^ 


^88888 38888 83888 88388 38$38 83338 

/§^«Dcot>.’t>.* »rfe4^c4e4 c^ci^ed-^ '<>'^o6cdo(J odod»d»di> 

N 1-t »-t 1-i >1 1-1 T-ti^lHlHiH l-li-l 
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Table 333. — Hay^ tame: Farm price per ton December 1, by States^ calert4ar years, 1908-192S, and value per acre, 1923 — Continued. 


880 


Tearbooh of the Department of Agriondture., 1998. 


Value 

per 

acre, 

1923. 

.•SSSS9 S9!3;il8 SSSiS 

22 83 

1923 

Dolt. 

1&50 

18.50 

15.50 
l&OO 
16.00 

1A30 

16.00 

8.90 

9.60 

1L30 

16l00 

15.00 
8.90 

It 00 

8.90 

12.00 
11.00 
14.00 

1A07 

1922 

SS8SS 8888 8838 

<d > 4 ) e4 i-t e4eo^«5.-) oiadadi^ cScdc^kd 

8 

ss 

1921 

asssss assss ssss ^sss 

•-< 

Av. 

1914- 

1920 

Dole. 

19.53 

1A79 

15.07 

15.40 

1A93 

11.86 

15.30 

1A34 

13.33 

12 L 66 

1A47 

18.67 

13.96 

13.83 

13.60 

17.50 

14.39 

1A49 

d 

pH 

1920 

Dots, 

20.50 

19.50 
17.20 
16.00 
13.40 

10.50 
16.00 
12lOO 
12.00 
12 L 00 

17.00 

29.00 

13.00 

16.00 

12.50 

18.50 

14.50 
20.00 

g 

o» 

Doto. 

27.00 
22.30 
2a 50 

23.00 

18.00 

15.10 

20.50 
23.00 

23.00 

18.50 

18.20 

20.00 
21.90 
19.60 

22.00 

23.00 

19.10 
17.20 

3 

s 

s 

DoU. 

24.00 
20.30 

18.50 
21.20 

24.90 

19.50 
19.50 

19.60 
1100 
1A50 

20.00 

24.00 
17.10 

19.90 

17.60 
25.40 

20.00 
20.00 

3 

1917 

Dels. 

19.30 
16.20 

15.30 

14.30 
20.00 

15.40 

15.40 

18.60 

17.00 
16.60 

21.00 
24.80 

15.00 
15.90 

16.00 
20.00 
17.50 
19.20 

17.09 

1916 

^*88883 83888 8383 3383 

/ 5 »ric 0 f-I.-;d oipl^cs|r4 c4codc^ 

M rH rH rH PH r-i rH pH pH pH rH p 4 pH pH pH pH 

rA 

1915 

Dols. 

13.90 

12.40 

ILOO 

10.30 

7.90 

5.60 
10.30 

7.50 

7.80 

7.60 

8.80 

9.60 

aoo 

7.50 

7.70 

10.80 

9.50 
11.20 

3 

3 

1914 

Dols. 

17.00 
13.80 

12.00 
12.00 

9.80 

7.90 

12.90 

a70 

7.50 

7.40 

9.30 

aso 

7.70 

a30 

7.30 
11.00 

9.20 

a 20 

11.12 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

DoU. 

1A98 

13.66 

12. 14 
11.88 
11.60 

aso 

12.06 

10.08 

9.40 

9.76 

1L24 
la 16 
a82 
laio 

7.84 

ia54 

10.14 
11.84 


1913 

DoU. 
ia 20 
14.20 
13.50 
12 50 
1L80 

10.40 

13.50 

9.60 

6.70 

10.00 

12 10 
11.00 
9.10 
ILOO 

7.20 

ia90 

9.00 

13.50 

S3 

1912 

DoU. 
1&80 
14.60 
12 50 
12 70 
10.40 

7.40 

1200 

aso 

aoo 

a7o 

aso 

1200 

aoo 

a70 

aso 

10.10 

aso 

13.70 

11.79 

1911 

Dote. 
ia7o 
12 80 
11.00 
12 00 
1L90 

aoo 

laoo 

10.00 

10.30 

9.30 

laoo 
12 00 

9.00 
9.50 

7.60 
12 00 

9.60 
10.90 

1A29 

1910 

Dote. 
12 40 
12 20 
12 20 
11.50 
1200 

8.40 
11.00 
12 50 
12 50 
1280 

11.50 
12 00 
9.00 
10.80 

9.00 
15.70 
12 10 
9.60 

1214 

1909 

Dote. 
12 80 
12 50 
11.50 

10.70 
11.90 

7.30 

10.80 

laoo 

290 

laoo 

11. 10 
12 80 
9.00 
12 50 

9.10 

14.00 

11.70 
11.50 

3 

d 

8061 

Dote. 
11.80 
12 50 
11.00 
11.00 
225 

aoo 

9. 75 
2 35 
7.40 
2 75 

9.50 
12 20 
7.40 
280 

7.10 
11.00 
9.30 
12 25 

214 

State. 

TennesBee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

CalifomiA 

United States 


i 
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Table 334 . — Hay, tame: Farm price per ton, let of month, United States, 1908^ 

ms. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 

1908-« 

19.79 

$9.*28 

$9. 18 

$9.23 

$9.22 

$9.02 

$9.09 

$9.27 

$9.47 

$9.65 

$10. 12 

$10. 70 

$9.43 

190ft-10 

19 80 

9 74 

9.67 

19 03 

19 35 

19 50 

11.37 

19 35 

19 71 

19 73 

19 21 

11.80 

11.04 

1910-U 

11.71 

11.29 

11.87 

11.82 

11.96 

12. 14 

19 24 

19 29 

19 09 

11.89 

19 29 

13. 16 

19 08 

1911-12 

13.99 

14.67 

14. 61 

14.50 

14.62 

14.29 

14.85 

1&44 

16.69 

16.79 

17.64 

17.54 

16.22 

1912-13 

15.67 

12.98 

12. 14 

11.76 

11.80 

11.79 

11.86 

11.64 

11.34 

11. 15 

11. 13 

11.30 

19 06 

1913-14 

11. 19 

11. 16 

11.89 

12L22 

19 26 

12L43 

19 42 

19 41 

19 37 

19 20 

19 32 

19 34 

1910 


Av. 1909-1913... 

12.59 

11.97 

12.04 

12.07 

12.20 

12.23 

19 55 

19 83 

19 84 

19 95 

13. 12 

13.23 

19 49 

1914-15 

12. 011 

1L52 

11.91 

11.77 

11.57 

11. 12 

11.29 

11.69 

11. 71 

11.74 

11.82 

11.96 

11.65 

1915-16 

11.70 

11.02 

19 80 

19 69 

1983 

19 63 

10.94 

11.40 

11. 62 

11.78 

19 22 

19 46 

11.25 

1916-17 

12.09 

19 68 

19 42 

19 36 

19 68 

11.22 

11.49 

11.96 

19 14 

13.05 

14.44 

15.25 

1L76 

1917-18 

14.56 

13.42 

13. 68 

14.29 

15.66 

17.00 

18.56 

19.43 

19.80 

19.40 

1&63 

17.75 

16.60 

1918-19 

16.60 

16.40 

17.94 

19. 15 

20.01 

29 13 

29 49 

20.45 

20.35 

2L05 

29 95 

23.92 

19.79 

1919-20 

22.65 

20.97 

21.27 

29 54 

29 09 

20.08 

21.23 

29 54 

23.26 

24.03 

25.37 

26. 11 

29 02 

1929-21 

24.86 

22.07 

29 96 

20.05 

1&50 

17.76 

17.10 

16.20 

15.22 

14. 51 

13.84 

19 30 

18. 13 


Av. 1914-1920.... 

16.35 

16.15 

15.28 

16.26 

15.33 

16.43 

15.87 

16.24 

16.30 

16. 51 

17.04 

17.25 

16w90 

1921-22 

12. 91 

12.47 

12. 44 

12.11 

11.88 

19 11 

11. 98 

19 06 

19 40 

19 86 

13. 59 

13. 32 

19 43 

1922-23 

12.59 

11.58 

11. 17 

11.38 

11.54 

19 56 

19 39 

19 70 

19 50 

19 95 

13.22 

13.51 

19 25 

1923-24 

13.06 

12.46 

12. 71 

19 07 

13. 12 

14.07 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 336 . — Hay, alfalfa: Farm price per ton, 16th of month, United States, 1914- 

ms. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 

1914-15 

$8.65 

$8.38 

$9 72 

$9 96 

$9.20 

$9.05 

$9.48 

$9.32 

$9.79 

$9.81 

$9.58 

$8.50 

$9.12 

1916-16 

928 

8.28 

922 

8.14 

9 72 

9.52 

9.89 

19 35 

19 74 

10.73 

19 56 

10.40 

0.39 

1910-17 

9.87 

9.80 

19 06 

19 25 

11. 37 

19 31 

19 79 

19 63 

14.68 

17.68 

17.02 

19 77 

19 76 

1917-18 

14. 13 

15.28 

19 33 

17.59 

19. 19 

29 39 

21.27 

21.38 

29 82 

19 97 

17.84 

19 74 

18.42 

1918-19 

16.58 

19 22 

19.72 

29 23 

2942 

29 74 

29 42 

20.91 

2L40 

29 28 

2932 

29 89 

2935 

1919-20 

2915 

29 72 

2989 

29 56 

21.63 

2995 

24.13 

24.41 

24.68 

24,57 

25.68 

24.20 

29 70 

1920-21 

21. 70 

29 43 

19.12 

19 03 

17.10 

16.69 

14.98 

19 55 

19 88 

11.35 

19 88 

19 64 

19 96 

1921-22 

9.8& 

0.66 

9.86 

0.82] 

9.6^ 

1946 

19 55 

11.04 

11.80 

19 39 

19 2$ 

19 98 

19 58 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

10. 61 
19 45 

19 64 
19 01 

11. 16 
19 78 

11.87 
13. 37 

19 70 
19 59 

1931 

14.39 

14.06 

14.02 

14.33 

14. 09 

14.40 



19 63 

1982 










Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 336 . — Hay, clover: Farm price per ton, 16th of month. United States, 1914- 

ms. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weight- 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 

1914-16 

$11.85 

1L66 

$19 09 

$19 44 

$19 47 


Hffl 

$1907 

$19 36 

$13. 41 

$19 65 

$19 79 

$19 78 

$19 83 

1916-16 


lEE 


19 59 

19 95 

11.24 

11.41 

KmlE 

11.87 

19 52 

19 46 

11.29 

1916-17 

19 84 

0.93 



19 46 

■Tila 

11.38 

11.65 

11.00 


1994 

14.22 

11.33 

1917-18 

19 95 

19 76 

19 79 


17.14 

19 67 

10.82 

21.11 

21.87 

10.68 


19 54 

17.21 

1018-19 

19 73 

17.18 

19.27 


21. 13 

21.26 

2Le9 

2L 11 

21.25 

29 86 

29 33 

2948 

2993 

1019-20 


21.58 

21.74 

21. 17 

21.61 

29 60 

29 78 

24.04 

2913 

2993 

29 31 


28.69 

1020-21 

24.62 

29 82 

29 57 

21.29 


19.96 

19.17 

17.89 

1944 

19 47 


1952 

19.48 

1021-22 

19 89 

14. 17 

14.37 

1909 

1983 

14. 17 



14.06 

14.51 

iBEl 

14.88 

14.16 

1022-23 

19 82 

1966 

19 54 

19 51 

19 67 


1939 

19 85 

1924 

1947 

19 58 


1908 


19 52 

19 51 

14. 12 

14.78 

14.94 

1982 



















Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 











832 Ymrhoohiif ths Department of Agii4rultwire^l9SS. 

Table 337. — Hay^ timothy: Farm price per <on, 15th of monthy United Stateay 1914^ 

19iS. 



Division of Statistical and Historical ResearcAi. Compiled from Kansas City Dally Prioe Current 
and Kansas City Orain Market Review. 




























Oiitfi other than (heim, Ftvits, and VegetabUs. g3| 

. Tablb 340. — Hapt prairie No, i, Kansas City: Monthly average price per ton^ 

1910-19^3, 


Year beginning 
July 1. 


ICIO-U $10. 

1911- 12 16. 

1912- 13 a 

1918-14 10. 

1914-16 12. 1( 

1916-16 11.3! 

1916-17 8. 6( 



1. 34 $11. 16 $10. 86 $11. 

1.60 12.07 12.61 13.84] 13. 
a 96 a 91 9.39 10. 4« 9. 
a 00 16. 66 16. 67 14. M 14. 


0.84 $11. 31 $11. 
a 70 20.86 20. 
9.19 9.66 9. 
4.40 laoo 16. 


61$1L88 
16 14.78 
97 9.21 
43 14.85 


1914-16 12.10 9.96 11.68 11.36 10.94 10.98 11.26 10.89 11.26 11.41 11.02 11.03 11.16 

1916-16 11.32 866 863 0.71 9.64 897 884 0.16 896 9.60 0.74 866 9.30 

1916- 17 8.60 8.06 9.36 9.47 10.74 11.16 10.67 10.92 12.92 1868 19.74 2867 12.66 

1917- 18 18 14 18 67 18 06 19.60 28 07 28 47 24.00 23.79 23.42 21.13 19.17 17.66 21.17 

1918- 19 19.26 26.26 26.67 27.68 28 84 24.04 28 26 26.82 32.36 38 63 38 01 87.34 29.16 

1010-20 20.80 19.98 19.32 19.76 21.12 26.34 21.40 20.68 20.64 21.70 24.02 18 96 21.16 


1920-21 17. 21 19. 6a 18 47 18 46 16. ld\ 14. 49 14. OM 13. 10 14. 10 13. 7« 14. 1(N 18 4 


Av. 1914-1920 16.3a 16.71 18 00 18 27 17.2 


19.63 18 23 17.12 


1921- 22 12.3 

1922- 23 12. fl 

1923- 24 11.8 


11.40 11.30 12l4 
10.70 11.00 14. C 
11.60 13.80 14.8 


12.00 11.30 11.1 
14.20 12.70 12.6 
14.75 14.75 


18 30 11. i 
13.26 14.6 


11.90 12.40 11.8 
19. 10 19. 10 18 6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Daily Price Current 
and Kansas City Orain Market Review. 

Table 341. — Hay^ timothy No, /, Chicago: Mordhly average price per ton, 1910- 

1923, 


^^Sy July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. j Jan. Peb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

$18. 75 

$19.60 

$17.26 

$17.26 

23.60 

21.60 

20.00 

20.60 

19.76 

18 60 

18 60 

18.00 

16.00 

17.75 

17.76 

18 00 

16.26 

18 76 

18 60 

18 25 

19.25 

20.25 

19.00 

17.00 


21. 26 21. 00, 21. 76 20. 75 21. 6(N 24. i 
17. m 18 60 16. 76 14. 26 14. 76 16. 


1916- 17 18 00 18 C 

1917- 18 17.76 19,2 

1918- 19 21.60 28 6 

1919- 20 34.60 86. C 

1020-21 3860 40.2 

Average, 1914-1920. 23.39 24.6 

1921- 22 24. 40*217 

1922- 23 24.80 22.( 

1923- 24...^ 24.00 26.2 


17.00 18 26' 16.60 14.78 


16.60 1860 1826 16.6 
18 60 18 60 18 25 18 6 


$21.00t$21.76$18 23 
28 0(H 21. 26 21. 9$ 
16. 26 14. 26 18 42 
16.25 16.26 1823 


16.26 18 26 17.00 17.6 
18 76 18 76 18 76 18 C 


16. 60 18 26 18 26 18 26 16. 60 18 7a 16. 76 18 00 20. 60 18 76 18 71 


27.25 27.00 28.2 
38 00 30.00 29.6 
29.60 30.00 32.6 
82.00 2860 2813 


28 00 24.00 23.00 19.00 24.04 
3860 38.60 36.60 38 00 29.92 
35.26 43.00 48 60 42.76 3800 
26.30 23.80 21.90 22.60 29.17 


28 71 28 25 23.69 22.8 


22.60 22. 
22.40 23. 
26.60 28 


21.98 22.50 21.8 
21.18 21.76 21.6 
27. 10 


23.60 288 
23. 00 28 ( 


I 2816 24.601 24.00 


26.7(N 23.60 2867 
28 IM 24.00 22.52 
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Table 342. — Hay: Monthly average price per ion at three markets, 1923 — Con. 

KANSAS CITY. 

















Oroptt than Oraim<, Fmit8, and Vegetahlet. 

Table 343. — Hay: Average price per ton^ 1923 — Continued. 


No. 1 TIMOTHY. 
(17 markets.) 


Baltimore 21.20 21.25 21. 

Boston 26.00 26.60 25.80 25.80 26. 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 






$26.20 

$26. 10 

$26. 40 $28. 75 

$29.25 

22.40 

23.40 

26.30 

27.50 

27.00 

27.00 

25.60 

27. 70 

28.10 

28.40 

10.50 

18.00 




24.00 

24.00 

25.20 

26.60 

26.50 

20.20 

21. 10 

22.10 

22.76 

24.76 

26.60 

25.60 

26.50 

28.50 


20 20 

15.80 

14.10 

16. 40 

17.50 

26.25 

23. 75 

23.00 

25. 75 

25.00 

17.40 

17.76 

18.75 

20 25 

19.75 

28.26 

26.50 

24.70 

26.20 

27.80 

26.60 

27.26 

30.40 

29.26 

29.90 

23.40 

24.60 

27.40 

28. 75 

28.00 

21.75 

22.50 

25.30 

24.75 

26.50 

23. 80 

24.40 

26.75 

26.80 

27.76 

i 24.20 

21. 40 

22.20 

24.40 

26.40 

► 27.30 

27.60 

27.00 

29.40 

31.00 



Division of Statistical and Historical Uesearch. Compiled from reports of the Hay, Feed, end Seed 
Division. 

PASTURE. 

Table 344. — Pasture: Condition^ lap of months United States^ 1866-1923. 


May. Juno. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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HOPS. 


Table 346. — Hops: Acreage^ production^ and farm valuer United Stales^ 1915- 
1923; by States, 1922 and 1923, 


Calendar year, and 
State. 

Acreage. 

Average yield 
.in pounds per 
acre. 

Production, 
thousands of 
pounds. 

Average farm 
price, cents per 
pound, Deo. 1. 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars. 

1916 

44,653 

1, 186.6 

52,986 

11.7 

6,203 

1916 

43,900 

1, 152. 5 



6,073 

1917 


982.9 

29,388 

33.3 

9,795 

1918 


829.4 

21. 481 

19.3 

4. 150 

1919 




77.6 

19,376 

1920 


1,224.3 

34,280 

35.7 

12.236 

1921 


1,086.7 

29,340 

241 


Leading States. 

1922 

19231 

1022 

1923 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

Total 

23,400 

15,800 

1, 185.6 

1, 124 7 

27,744 

17,770 

8.6 

18.7 

2,383 

S,32» 

Washington 

2,400 

1,800 

1,410 

2,151 

3,384 

3,872 

lao 

l&O 

338 

697 

Oregon 

12,000 

9,000 

800 

722 

9,600 

6,498 

9.0 

20.0 

864 

1,300 

California 

9,000 

5,000 

1,640 

1, 480 

14,760 

7,400 

8.0 

18.0 

1, 181 

1,382 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary. 


Table 346. — Hops: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries, 1909- 

1923. 



Area. 

Yield per acre. 

Country. 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 




1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

B 


1923, 

pre- 

liml. 

nary. 

NORTH AlflBICA. 

Canada i 

Acres. 

>718 

Acres. 

609 

Acres. 

507 

Acres. 

507 

Acres. 

Pounds. 

>1,429 

4 1, 192 

Pounds. 

1,695 

1,224 

Pounds. 

1,705 

1,087 

Pounds. 
1,343 
1, 186 

Pounds, 

United States » 

445,000 

28,000 

27,000 

23,400 

15,800 

1, 125 

lUROPK. 











United Kingdom: 
England 

33,797 
5, 312 
*7,087 
*67,756 
*61,599 

21,002 

3,504 

10,403 

28,651 

200 

25,133 

8,731 

10,774 

27,870 

240 

26,452 

4258 

10,430 

29,687 

242 

24898 

3,406 

977 

1,499 

1,438 

998 

998 

1,274 

785 

1,080 

892 

Belgium 

1,319 

*967 

998 

France 

617 

857 

Germany ----- 

29,000 

*444 

468 

256 

462 

247 

Austria 

*533 

435 

396 

355 

CKeohoalovakia 

20,660 

630 

18,952 

502 

19,408 

19,180 

562 

3^ 

641 

334 

Hungary - 

*3,901 1 

*778 

554 


Yugoslavia.-- - 

2,849 

2,980 

3,788 

4823 


496 

381 

832 


Poland 

*2; 589 

4200 

•550 

738 


OCBANIA. 






Australia - 

1, 251 

1,497 

484 

1, 562 
540 



1,285 

1,336 

1,840 

1, 537 
1,258 



New Zealand 

4 663 < 

675 









Total 

219,613 










Total 0 0 m - 
parable with 
1923 



108,028 

97,181 



1 













Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture unless otherwise stated. 

Figures are for 19(X^1923 in Northern Hemisphere and for seasons 1009-10 through 192f^-24 in Southern 
Hemisphere. 

< British Columbia only, 
t Two-year average. 

* Principal producing States. 

• < One year. 

* Old boundaries. 

* Congress Poland 
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'Table 347. — Hopt: Production in undermentioned eountriee, 1909-1913. 



Aver- 







1923, 

Country. 

age 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

pre- 

llmi- 


1913. 







nary. 

NOBTH AMKBICA. 

Canada • 


1,000 

pounds, 

270 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

337 


H 



United States • 

29,388 

21,481 

24,970 

34,280 

29,340 

27,744 

17,770 

EUBOPS. 

United Kingdom: 

England 


24,762 

14,560 

21, 168 
3,180 
1, 855 

31,472 
5,038 
10, 387 
13,397 
87 

25,068 

33,712 

3,344 

8,940 

13,704 

86 

25,648 
3,040 
•3,400 
7, 150 
• 100 

Bfilirium - 


3 , 722 


‘‘4,364' 

20,621 

265 

924 

6;646 

7,097 

95 


H 

1,833 

132 

8,533 

no 



9,594 

11,609 

349 

6,401 

280 

12,439 

90 

6,415 

•22 









1,414 

1, 135 

3,160 

3,568 

•2,200 

•2,000 








e 




OCBANU. 








Australia 

1,607 

2,103 

692 

1,858 

660 

1,462 

B1 

2,401 

679 


•1,700 

New Zealand 

701 1 

•600 



Total.. 

174, 111 








Total comparable with 1923 






109, 167 

70,045 









Division of Statistical and* Historical Kesearch. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. 

Figures are for 1909>1923 in Northern Hemisphere and for seasons 1909-10 through 1928-24 in Southern 
Hemisphere. 

^British Columbia only. 

•Two-year average. 

•Principal producing States. 

•Old boundaries. 

•Commercial estimates. 

•Congress Poland. 

•Bussia exclusive of Congress Poland. 


Table 348. — Hops; Consum'piion and movement^ 1910-1923, 


Year ending 
June 30— 


Exports. 

Total of 
brewers' 





Foreign. 

consump- 
tion and 
exports. 

Imports. 

Net domestic 
movement. 

1909-10 

Pounds. 

43,293,764 

45,068,811 

42,436,665 

44,237,736 

43,987,623 

38,839,294 

37,451, 610 

41,040,226 

83,481,415 

Pounds. 
1^580,254 
13, 104, 774 

Pounds. 

14,500 

17,974 

35,869 

36,859 

30^224 

Pounds. 

53,897,608 

Pounds, 

3, 200; 560 

Pounds. 

60,697,048 

1910-11 

68;i9i; 659 

8,667,631 

49.634,028 

1911-12 

12, 199,663 
17,691, 195 
24,262,896 

54,663,197 

2,991,125 

51,672,072 

1912-13 

61,864,789 

8,494, 144 

63,370.645 

1918-14 

68,^.743 

5,382,025 

62,898,718 

1914-16 

16,210, 443 
22,409,818 
4,874,876 
3,404,579 

16,947 

65,066,684 

11,661,332 

675,704 

43,415,362 

1916-16 

134,571 

59,095,009 

59,320,295 

1916-17 

26,215 

46, 860; 316 

236,849 

46,613,467 

1917-18 

37,823 

37,013,817 

121,288 

36,893.629 

191g-19 

13,924,650 
•6,440,894 
•5,988,962 
• 4,452,676 

7,466,952 

4,719 

21,396,321 

6 

21,306,315 

1919-20 

80; 779, 508 

104,198 

37,324.600 

2; 696, 264 

34,628.336 

1920-21 

22; 206, 028 

827,803 

29,022,813 

4,807,098 

24,214,815 

1921-22 

19,521, 647 
18,497,183 

487,633 

24,461,956 

893,324 

23, 668; 681 

1922-23 

• 4,565,750 

198,006 

18,250^948 

1,294,644 

17,966»80i 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from records of the Treasury Department. 
Exp^ impo^ are as reported by the Department of Commerce. 

iHops used to make **oereal beverages." 
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Tablb 349 . — Hop»; International trade, calendar years, 1909-19tS, 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Austria-Hungary 

1,000 

pounds. 

938 

1,000 

pounds. 

18,333 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

CtechoslovalTia 


12,539 

87 

1 14, 961 
21,624 

1 532 

2,403 
• 1,714 

6,625 
> 5, 712 

1 39 

64 

10,586 

7,444 

1 179 

Germany 

7,688 

17,564 

4,806 

Hungary 

i 146 

i225 

New Zealand 

61 

352 

19 

181 

19 

235 

221 

Russia ... 

1,258 

2,348 

15,416 


United States 

6; 235 

618 

5,949 

25,624 

1,629 

18,460 

1, 201 

14,882 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Argentina 

723 

Austr^ia 

1,106 

22 

1,254 

7 

754 

1 



Austria 

lili7 

69 

1,247 
8, 507 
272 

650 

11,281 

4,626 

282 

1141 

Belgium 

6,915 

246 

4, 814 

16,467 

122 

12,222 

4,228 

2,072 

British India 

Canada 

1,396 

1,027 

176 

1,657 

526 

63 

2,140 

388 

321 

1,965 

653 

826 

Denmark 

» 1 

28 

1 

1 1 

France 

.5, 436 
529 

335 

5,877 

1,284 

1,506 

1,562 

471 

4, 170 

2,862 

846 

5,806 

11 

3,032 

778 

3,329 

87 

Italy 

10 

5 

Japan 

253 


658 

1 754 

Netherlands 

2,938 

289 

1,405 

3,013 

1,072 

422 

1,311 

1,323 

533 

549 

Norway 

Sweden 

987 

1 

998 

766 

685 

152 

867 

185 

Switzerland 

1, 257 
487 

*2 

153 

492 

749 

Union of South Africa 

457 


39a 


404 


United Kingdom 

21,028 

2,162 

51,049 

411 

24, 266 

246 

14,284 

685 

317 

Other countries 

2, 277 

2,303 

8 

2, 846 

56 

399 



Total 

62, 969 

62, 941 

96,110 

83,684 

53, 748 

43, 853 

38,502 

41, 118 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
Lupulin and hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not included. 

1 International Institute of Agriculture. * Three-year average. 

* Eight months, May-December. * One year. 

Table 350 . — Hops: Wholesale price per pounds 1913-1923, 


Calendar year. 

New York, State, prime to 
choice. 

San Francisco. 

Low. 

High. 

Average.’ 

Low. 

High. 

Average.’ 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1913 

17 

48 


19 

30 


1914 

23 



10 

30 


1915 

13 

30 


10 

15 


1916 r 

15 

55 


7 

14 


1917 

34 

90 


6 

40 


1918 

23 

54 

37.9 

19 

22.5 

19.5 

1919 

37 

85 

59.9 

84 

84 

09.2 

1920 

41 

105 

80.2 

33 

85 

61.6 

1921 - 

26 

50 

37.0 

12 

85 

24.4 

1922 

19 

40 

25.3 

9 

30 

17.6 

1923 

19 

58 

32.5 

10 

35 

17.2 

1923. 







January 

22 

24 

23.0 

10 

15 

12.5 

February 

22 

24 

23. 0 

10 

15 

12l5 

March 

20 

24 

22.3 

10 

15 

12.3 

April 

19 

21 

19.6 

10 

12 

ILO 

May 

19 

20 

19.5 

10 

12 

11.0 

June 

19 

27 

19.7 

10 

12 

11.0 

July 

22 

29 

26.5 

10 

12 

1.0 

August 

28 

30 

29.0 

10 

80 

10.8 

September 

28 

57 

41.3 

25 

80 

27.5 

October 

55 

58 

56. 3 

25 

86 

29.1 

November 

53 

67 

55. 8 

1 20 

35 

26.4 

December 

53 

55 

54. 0 

20 

30 

26.4 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from New York Journal of Commerce and 
San Francisco Daily Commercial News. 

1 Monthly averages are computed from daily ranges. Yearly averages are simple averages of monthly 
averages. 
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Table 361. — Peanuts: Acreage, production, and farm , value. United Stales, 
1916-1923; hy States, 1922 and 1923. 


Calendar year* and 
State. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Average yield 
in pounds 
per acre. 

Production, 
thousands of 
pounds. 

Average farm 
price, cents per 
pound Nov. 16. 

Farm value, 
thousands of 
dollars. 

1916 

1,043 

881.1 

919,028 

4.5 

41, 243 

1917 

1,842 

777.7 

1,432,681 

6.9 

98,512 

1918 

1,866 

664.9 

1,240,102 

6.5 

80,271 

1919 

1,132 

691.9 

783,273 

9.3 

73,094 

1990 

1,181 

712.5 

841, 474 

5.3 

44,256 

1921 

1,214 

683.1 

829,307 

4.0 

33,097 

Leading States. 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923^ 

Total 

1,006 

884 

630.0 

720.0 

633,114 

636,462 

4.7 

6.8 

2»,«13 

43,078 

Virginia 

130 

124 

600 

990 

78,000 

122,760 

6.5 

6.5 

1290 

7,979 

North Carolina 

145 

148 

840 

1,100 

121,800 

162,800 

4.0 

7.4 

1872 

12,047 

South Carolina 

36 

38 

760 

850 

27,360 

32,300 

5.0 

7.2 

1,368 

2,326 

Georgia 

160 

162 

602 

512 

96,320 

77,824 

4.7 

6.9 

1527 

5,370 

Florida 

72 

80 

625 

600 

46,000 

48,000 

6.0 

7.0 

2,250 

3,360 

Tennessee 

14 

14 

750 

935 

10,500 

13,090 

4.5 

7.0 

472 

916 

Alabama 

206 

142 

550 

469 

112,750 

66,598 

18 

5.8 

5,412 

3,863 

Mississippi 

18 

15 

676 

600 

12, 150 

9,000 

6.0 

6.0 

729 

540 

Louisiana 

18 

17 

600 

450 

10,800 

7,660 

6.9 

7.6 

745 

674 

Texas 

172 

122 

660 

620 

96,320 

75,640 

10 

6.4 

3,853 

1841 

Oklahoma 

17 

15 

620 

650 

10,540 

9,750 

3.8 

6.0 

401 

488 

Arkansas 

18 

17 

643 

660 

11,674 

11,050 

6.0 

7.0 

694 

774 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
^Preliminary. 


Table 362. — Peanuts: Farm price per pound, 16th of monih. United States, 1910- 

1923. 


Year beginning 
Nov. 1. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weights 
ed av., 
crop 
year. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Os. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1910-11 

4.7 

4.5 

14 


18 

10 

18 

6.2 

KSl 

5.3 

6.1 

16 

16 

1911-12 

4.4 

14 

13 

17 

mm 

19 

19 

5.2 

19 

mm 

18 

17 

14 

1912-13 

4.7 

16 

16 

15 

17 

18 

17 

mm 

6.1 

19 

19 

18 

16 

1913-14 

4.4 

18 

17 

17 

17 

■SI 

6.1 

5.1 

5.2 

19 

m 

15 

16 

Av. 1910-1913.-. 

4.6 

16 

m 

17 

18 

19 

Em 

5.1 

5.0 

m 

ra 

16 

16 

1914-15 

4.4 

13 


14 

12 

16 

18 

18 

17 

15 

14 

13 

14 

1915-16 

4.2 

12 

13 

14 

14 

10 

16 

17 

16 

16 

14 

14 

13 

1916-17 

4.4 

17 

19 

5.3 

6.5 

6.2 

7.2 

7.7 

7.6 

7.2 

6.6 

6.1 

18 

1917-18 

7.1 

7.1 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

8.3 

8.2 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

8.3 

6.0 

7.1 

1918-19 


6.1 

6.0 

0.9 

MAH 

6.9 

7.2 

7.7 

8.2 

8.1 

8.3 

8.1 


1919-20 


9.1 

9.0 

10.5 

11.2 

10.9 

11.2 

11.2 

11.0 

8.5 

8.0 

5.8 


1920-21 

Km 

17 

14 

11 

■SI 

3.5 

3.4 

8.8 

3.8 

3.0 

10 

10 


Av. 1914-1020-.. 

ED 

m 

5.9 

0.1 

6.2 

m 

6.7 

6.8 

6.8 

0.4 

6.3 

5.7 

5.9 

1921-22 

Kin 

■H 

3.6 


4.3 

8.9 

lio" 

’l2 

14 

"'l4 

'l7 

8.6 

8.7 

1922-23 


5.0 

5.9 

6.5 

6.7 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

6.9 

6.7 

6.7 

7.0 

6.6 

1023-24 

m 

6.2 

























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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TabiiB 353. — Peanuts: Intti i 


Average, 1911-1913. 


1923, 

preliminary. 


Country. 


rniKCIPAL KXPORTINO 

couyTBixe. 

Anglo-Egyptlan Sudani 

Brazil 

Brltteh India 

Cliina- 

Dutch East Indies 

French possessions in 

India 

Gambia 

Guinea (French) 

Mozambique 

Nigeria 


Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


PRINCIPAL DfPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 



Algeria 

Argentina 

Canada 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 1, 

Germany 

Hpngkong 

Italy • 1, 194 

Japan 

Netherlands. . 122, 863 

Philippine Islands 2, 204 

Singapore *20,092 

Tunis — — » 1,469 

Union of South i^oa. 3, 104 

United E^ingdoin.. 

United States 

Other countries.... 

Total 1,734,906 ll, 827, 743 11,608,449 il, 078, 986 |l, 672, 099 |l, 084, 129 |l,841. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. OfiSdal sources except where otherwise noted. In- 
cludes shelled and unshelled, Assuming the peanuts to be unsbelled unless otherwise stated. When 
shelled nuts were reported they have been reduced to terms of unsbelled at the ratio of 3 pounds unshelled 
to 2 pounds shelled. 

1 Java and Madura only. 

I International Institute of Agriculture, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

* Two-year average. 

* One year only. 

* Eight montb^ May-December. 

* Reports include some sesamum. 

Table 364 . — PeaniUs used in the production of oiZ, United States, 1919-1924, 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. Quan- 
tities reported in terms of hulled’’ have been converted to ”ln the hull” basis by dividing by .07. 

1 Includes peanuts ”in the hull” which were not reported separately. 
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PEANUT OIL. 

Table 356. — PeanvA oil: International trade, calendar years, 1909-19ii. 


Country. 

Average 1909- 
1913.1 

1020 

1921 

1022, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exp<^. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PBINCIFAL KXPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 

China 

Dutch East Indies 

France 

Netherlands 

Spain 

1,000 

poundt. 

(») 

12,090 

142 

2,743 


IfiOO 

pounds. 

(•) 

U,044 

18,277 

2,270 

1,000 

pounds. 

110,170 

U,947 

29,321 

8.703 
173 

9 

1.703 
891 

IfiOO 

pounds. 

(*) 

» 1,776 
10,405 
14,280 

1,000 
pounds. 
61,555 
12,457 
82,805 
18, 115 

1,000 

pounds. 

(*) 

2,138 

17,716 

1,000 

pounds. 

51,136 

49,339 

20,781 

PRINCIPAL llfPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 

Algeria 

(1) 

2,233 

2,941 

1,602 

7,288 

4,036 

046 

(>) 

30,910 
4,434 
1,342 
Ml, 453 

604 

1,520 

662 



Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

4,618 

3,047 

5,959 

27,558 

6,643 

3,671 

5,344 

21,746 

25 





Morocco..................... 

8.867 

? 

»976 

r 

»7,295 

4,376 

>4 

12,253 
1,360 
3,678 
1,538 
1,859 
22,154 
05, 124 
1,378 

mm 

28,159 

2,545 

6,078 

2,712 

3,695 

19,907 

8,021 

746 

61 

Norway 

Philippine Islands 

fiwflden _ 

8 

537 

0) 

323 

2,410 

1,425 

1,408 

604 

(*) 

72 

7,605 

1,708 

391 

7,846 

3,119 

mm 


H 

17,463 

2,470 

37 

BBPBB 

35,724 

107,812 

173,211 

158,573 

141,463 

181,258 

96,614 

160,944 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
Conversions made on the basis of 7.5 pounds to the gallon. 

Hntemational Institute of Agrloultuie, Oleaginous Products and Vegetable Oils. 

*Not separatdy stated. 

> Four-year average. 

< Two-year average. 

* Three-year average. 
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SUGAR. 

Tablb 366 . — Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States. 1914’^ 

192S. 



Acreage.* 


Production. 

Yield per acre. 

Aver- 


State and year.‘ 


Harvested. 





axe 

price 

Farm 

value. 

Planted. 

Area. 

Per 
cent of 
plant- 
ed. 

Quantity 

harv^ted. 

Quantity 

worked 

(sliced). 

As 

har- 

vested. 

As 

worked 

(sliced). 

fon 

to 

grow- 

ers. 

California: 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Per 

cent. 

Short 

tons. 

Short 

tons. 

Short 

tons. 

Short 

tons. 

Dol- 

lars. 

Dollars. 

1919 

130,000 

107,000 

82. 76 

816,000 

805,000 

1,052,000 

7.61 

7.51 

14. 17 

11,561,000 

1920 

136,000 

123,000 

90.50 

1,074,000 

8. 74 

8. 56 

13. 13 

14,096,000 

1921 

136,000 

121, 000 

88. 89 

1,046,000 

424,000 

1,040,000 

8. 67 

8. 62 

7.51 

7,851,000 

1922- 

62,000 

57,000 

92.29 

424,000 

7. 40 

7.38 

la 14 

4,306,000 

1923 » 

70,000 

61,000 

86.25 

581,000 

579,000 

9.59 

9.55 

13. 57 

7,888,000 

Colorado: 





1919 

236,000 

183,000 

77.28 

1,765,000 

1,656,000 

9.66 

9.07 

la 85 

19,143,000 

1920... 

254,000 

220,000 

86.69 

2,325,000 

2, 166,000 

10.58 

9.85 

11. 88 

27,627,000 

1921 

214,000 

200,000 

93. 49 

2,279,000 

2. 159. 000 

1.422.000 

11.39 

10.79 

6. 37 

14,521,000 

1922 

165,000 

148.000 

89.33 

1,466,000 

9. 93 

9.63 

7. 79 

ll,4i2A000 

1923 » 

182,000 

164,000 1 

90.44 

1,996,000 

1,890,000 

12.15 

11.50 

7.59 

15, 156,000 

Idaho: 





1919 

54,000 

30,000 

56. 48 

203,000 

197,000 

6.70 

6.49 

11.00 

2,285,000 

1920 

58,000 

45,000 

7& 32 

396,000 

405,000 

8. 77 

8.97 

12. 10 

4. 787,000 

1921 

53,000 

41,000 

78. 49 ; 

380,000 

355,000 

9.18 

8.57 

6.00 

2,279,000 

1922 

33,000 

24,000 

71. 08 

273,000 

258,000 

11.59 

10.94 

8.28 

2,262,000 

1923 • 

47,000 

43,000 

90.00 

498,000 

447,000 

11.68 

10. 95 

7.21 

8,590,000 

Michigan: 





1919 

166,000 

123,000 

74.28 

1,211,000 

1,032,000 

9. 82 

8. 36 

12. 52 

15,158,000 

1920 

164,000 

150,000 

91.31 

1,313,000 

1,244,000 

8. 78 

8. 32 

iao8 

13,286,000 

1921 

164,000 

148,000 

90.27 

1, 153,000 

1,117,000 

7. 80 

7.55 

6. 10 

7.041,000 

1922 

106,000 

84,000 

78.98 1 

692,000 

648,000 

8.23 

7. 72 i 

7. 22 

4.994,000 

. 1923* 

131,000 

109,000 

83.31 

883,000 

815,000 

8. 11 

7.49 

9.33 

8,240,000 

Nebraska: 





1919 

65,000 

59,000 

91. 22 

601,000 

718,000 

554,000 

la 16 

9.37 

la 90 

6,546,000 

1920 

79,000 

72,000 

91. 63 

670,000 

9. 93 

9.26 

11. 96 

8,587,000 

1921 

72,000 

72,000 

lOa 65 

773,000 

730,000 

10.72 

10.12 

6.59 

5,093,000 

1922 

55,000 

55,000 

100.66 

703,000 

671,000 

12.78 

12. 21 

7. 79 

5,477,000 

1923* 

60,000 

58,000 

96.38 

640,000 

597,000 

11.04 

laso 

7.45 

4,769,000 

Ohio: 





1919 

37,000 

31,000 

83.29 

327,000 

292,000 

10.58 

9.43 

12. 75 

4,168,000 

1920 

54,000 

49,000 

91.28 

436,000 

382,000 

8.86 

7.77 

9. 89 

4,313,000 

1921 

36,000 

33,000 

91. 20 

264,000 

248,000 

8.10 

7.81 

6. 05 

1,596,000 

1922 

28,000 

26,000 

91. 85 

220,000 

206,000 

8.51 

7.98 

6.88 

1,512,000 

1923* 

46,000 

41,000 

90.94 

391,000 

367,000 

9.43 

8. 85 

9. 25 

3, 616,000 

Utah: 

1919 

110,000 

103,000 

94. 12 

1,016,000 

906,000 

9.84 

8.80 

10.97 

11, 148,000 

1920 

116,000 

113.000 

112.000 

96. 96 

1,390,000 

1, 261, 000 

12. 35 

11.20 

12.03 

16,713,000 

1921 

111,000 

101. 24 

1, 152, 000 

1,084,000 

10.26 

9. 66 

5.47 

6,300,000 

1922 

80,000 

73,000 

90. 77 

819,000 

775, 000 

11.29 

10.69 

7. 96 

6, 519,000 

1923* 

84,000 

83,000 

98.56 1 

1,075,000 

1,008,000 

12.91 

12. 10 

7.08 

7.611,000 

Wisconsin: 





1919 

16,000 

12,000 

74. 69 

117,000 

106,000 

9.71 

8. 73 

12.02 

1,411,000 

1920 

29,000 

21,000 

71, 33 

190,000 

169,000 
. 133, 000 

9. 19 

8.16 

la 20 

1,940,000 

1921 

18,000 

17,000 

91. 48 

148,000 

8. 82 

7. 96 

7.00 

1,034,000 

1922 

13,000 

8,000 

63. 42 

67,000 

65,000 

8. 27 

7. 96 

7. 22 

484,000 

1923* 

2o,ooa 

15,000 

73. 87 

122,000 

113,000 

8.36 

7. 75 

8.70 

1,064,000 

Other States: 






1919 

76,000 

44,000 

56.61 

365,000 

338,000 

8.39 

7. 77 

11.08 

4.050.000 

6.025.000 

1920 

88,000 

79,000 

88. 54 

696,000 

642,000 

8. 75 

8. 07 

11. 52 

1921 

78,000 

71,000 

89.66 

587,000 

548,000 

8. 23 

7.69 

6. 26 

3,677,000 

1922 

64,000 

55,000 

88.35 

519,000 

494,000 

9.23 

8. 79 

7. 77 

4,036,000 

1923* 

92,000 

83,000 

90.99 

820,000 

749,000 

9. 82 

8. 99 

8.37 

6.860,000 

United States: 










1914 

515, 000 

483,000 

93.94 

5,585,000 

5,288,000 

11. 60 

ia90 

5.45 

30^438,000 

1915 

664,000 

611,000 

92. 02 

6,511,000 
6, 228, 000 

6,150,000 

10.70 

10. 10 

5.67 

36,950,000 

1916 

768,000 

665,000 

86.57 

5,920,000 

9. 36 

8. 90 

6.12 

38,139,000 

1917 

807,000 

665,000 

82. 43 

5,980,000 

5,626,000 

9. 00 

8.46 

7.39 

44,192,000 

1918 

690,000 

594,000 

86. 13 

5,949, 000 

5,578,000 

10. 01 

9. 39 

laoo 

59,494,000 

1919 

890,000 

692,000 

77.77 

6, 421,000 

5,888,000 

9. 27 

8. 50 

11.74 

75,420,000 

1920 

978,000 

872,000 

89.08 

8, 538,000 

7,991, 000 

9. 79 

9.17 

11.63 

99,324, 000 

Av. 1914-1920... 

759,000 

655,000 

86.27 

6, 459, 000 

6.063,000 

9.87 

9.26 

8.49 

54,851.000 

1921 

882,000 

815,000 

92. 36 

7, 782, 000 

7. 414. 000 

4.963.000 

9. 55 

9. 10 

6.35 

40,392;0d0 

1922 

606,000 

530,000 

87.50 

5, 183, 000 

9.77 

9. 36 

1 7.22 

40,950,000 

1923* 

732,000 

657,000 

89.82 

7,006,000 

6, 565, 000 

ia66 

9. 99 

8.39 

58,789,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Acreage and production of beets are credited to the State in which the beets are made into sugar. 
Year shown is that in which beets were grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year. 

‘The planted acreage is that covered by factory contracts, agreements, understandings, all ol wnich is 
not always actually planted by growers. Therefore abandonment may not represent actual loss of acreage. 
• Preliminary. 



Crops other than Grains^ Fruits^ and Vegetables. 


Table 356.-iSti(^dr heeU and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1914- 

1 92$ — Continued. 


State and year.i 


Fac- 

paTgS: 



Division of Crop -and Livestock Estimates. 

> Acreage and production oibeets are credited to the State in which the beets are made intosngar. Year 
shown Isthat in which beets were grown. Sugar-making campaign extends into succeeding year. 

> Based upon weight of beets. . . lu w * 

> Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 

^Percentage of sucrose aotualiy extracted by factories. ... , . , 

* Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remaining in molasses and pulp. 

•Preliminary. 

— VRir IftM K4 
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Table 367 . — Cane sugar: Production in Louisiana^ 1911-1923* 



Facto* 


Average 

Cane used for sugar. 

Molasses made.* 

Year.» 

riosin 

opera* 

tion. 

Sugar 

made.* 

sugar 
made 
per ton 
of cane. 

Area. 

Aver- 
age per 
acre. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Total. 

Per ton 
of 

sugar. 


Num- 

ber. 

Short 

tone. 

Pounde. 

Acres. 

Short 

tons. 

Short tons. 

Oallons. 

Oat- 

Ions. 

1911-12 

188 

352,874 

120 

310,000 

10 

5,887,292 

35,062,525 

99 

1912-13 

126 

163, 673 

142 

197,000 

11 

2, 162, 674 

14, 302, 169 

93 

1913-14 

153 

292,698 

139 

248,000 

17 

4,214,000 

24,046,320 

82 

1914-l/> 

149 

242,700 

152 

21^000 

15 

3. 199. 000 

2.018.000 

17, 177, 443 

71 

1915-16 

136 

137,600 

135 

18.3,000 

11 

12,743,000 

93 

1916-17 

150 

303,900 

149 

221,000 

18 

4,072,000 

26, 154,000 

86 

1917-18 

140 

243,600 

128 

244,000 

15.6 

3,813,000 

30,728,000 

126 

1918-19 

134 

280,000 

135 

231,200 

18 

4, 170,000 

28,040,000 

100 

1919-20 

121 

121,000 

129 

179,900 

10.5 

1, 883,000 

12,901,000 

107 

1920-21 

122 

169, 127 

136 

182,843 

13.6 

2,402,524 

16,856,867 

100 

Average 1014-1920 

136 

214, 104 

138 

207, 849 

14.9 

3,092,503 

20,671,330 

97 

1021-22 

124 

324, 431 

155 

226,366 

18.5 

4, 180, 780 
3, 778, no 

25, 423, 341 

78 

1022-23 

112 

295, 095 
168,700 

i 

156 

241,433 

15.6 

22, 718, 640 

77 

1023-24 

i 

129 

227,600 

11.6 

2, 616, 200 

15,985,000 

05 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Sugar campaign/’ usually not ended before February following season of growth of cane. 

•Chiefly raw. 

» Figures for molasses, 1911-1914, are as reported by the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association; figures 
for later years as reported by Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


.Table 358 . — Cane sugar: Production in Hawaii^ 1913-1923. 



Aver- 


Cane used for sugar. 


Average extrac- 
tion of sugar. 

Island, and year ending 
September 30. 

age 
length 
of cam* 
paign. 

Sugar made 
(chiefly 
raw). 

Area har- 
vested. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Production. 

Total 
area in 
cane. 

Percent 
of cane. 

Per 
short 
ton of 
cane. 

Island of Hawaii: 

Days. 

Short tons. 

Acres. 

Short 

tons: 

Short tons. 

Acres. 

\Per cent. 

Pounds. 

1920-21 

191 

196, 267 

62,600 

34 

1, 790, 000 

108,200 

10. 91 

218 

1921-22 

198 

223.000 

186.000 

55,000 

37 

2,010,000 

106,000 

11.09 

222 

1922-23 

164 

52,000 

32 

1,681,000 

106,000 

11.08 

222 

Island of Kauai: 

1920-21 

219 

83,669 

19,800 

46 

884,000 

42, 700 

9.45 

189 

1921-22 

200 

94,000 

23,000 

36 

842.000 

782.000 

43,000 

11.22 

224 

1922-23 

171 

93,000 

21,000 

37 

42,000 

11.82 

236 

Island of Maui: 







1920-21 

177 

116,630 

19,200 

46 

876,000 

38, .500 

13. 31 

206 

1921-22 

159 

124,000 

19,000 

50 

971,000 

38,000 

12. 76 

255 

1922-23 

136 

112,000 

17,000 

50 

874,000 

43,000 

12.81 

2.56 

Island of Oahu: 






1920-21 

243 

126,113 

21,500 

51 

1, 107, 000 

47, 100 

11.39 

228 

1921-22 

243 

151,000 

27,000 

48 

1, 265, 000 

42,000 

11.92 

238 

1022-23 

200 

146,000 

24,000 

52 

1,223,000 

44,000 

11.93 

239 

Territory of Hawaii: 






1912-1913 

109 

546,524 

114,600 

39 

4,476,000 


12. 21 

244 

1013-14 

isT 

' 612, 000 

112,700 

113,200 

43 

4.900.000 

5. 185. 000 


12.49 

250 

1914-16 

195 

646,000 

592,763 

46 

239,800 

12. 46 

249 

1915-16 

180 

115, 419 

42 

4, 859, 424 

246,332 

12.20 

244 

1916-17 

190 

644,663 

123,900 

42 

5,220,000 

245,100 

1Z35 

247 

1917-18 

184 

576,700 

119,800 

41 

4,855,000 

4,744,000< 

276,800 

11.88 

238 

1918-10 

178 

600,312 

119,700 

40 

239.900 

247.900 

12.65 

253 

1019-20 

175 

556, 727 

114, 100 

39 

4,473,000 

12. 42 

248 

Average 1014-1020. 

184 

604, 024 


42 

4, 800, 018 

1249,305 

12.35 

^ 

1020-21 

202 

521,579 


41 

4,657,000 

236,500 

11.20 

§24 

1921-22 

199 

592,000 

litM 

41 

5,088,000 

229,000 

11.64 

288 

1022-23 

167 

537,000 

40 

4,560,000 

235,000 

11. 77 

1 285 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 1015-1920 average. 



Cvoft other thorn, Orame, FruAts, and, Vegetables. 845 

Table 869 . — Sugar: Production in the United States and its possessions , 186e-‘1923. 


Year beginning 
Julyl 

Beet sugar 
(chiefly 
refined). 

Cano sugar (chiefly raw). 

Total. 

Louisiana. 

Other 

States. 

Porto 

Rico.' 

Hawaii.* 

Philippine 

Islands.* 


Shwt tons. 

Short ion*. 

Short tofts. 

Short tons. 

Shorttons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

1866-67 

M48 

21, 450 

3, 750 

70, 416 


61, 818 

IA 3 

1867-68 

«448 

20i700 

a; 060 

821807 


82,971 

101*980 

1868-69 

U48 

47i 526 

^875 

01 ; 280 


77 ; 076 

219^205 

1869-70 

«448 

40^363 

3 ; 168 

1141363 


87,600 

240 932 

1870-71 

4 448 

84; 439 

4, 713 

115 ; 700 


07 ; 961 

303;ii61 

1871-72 

4 448 

73,453 

4, 723 

100,300 


106,989 

285,919 

1872-78 

560 

621673 

4,743 

^156 


931929 

260, (^1 

1873-74 

784 

6i; 621 

2 ; 699 

80;866 


111 ; 742 

247,' 212 

1874-75 

4 112 

671253 

3 ; 868 

80,783 

12, 541 

141,220 

305 ; 777 

1875-76 

4 112 

81,708 

4,632 

78,418 

13,036 

143,903 

321,709 

1879-77 

4 112 

95,337 

4,^344 

69,821 

12,788 

135, 678 

317,960 

1877-78 

4 112 

73, 551 

5,970 

94,469 

19, 216 

134,508 

327,826 

1878-79 

224 

119, 739 

6,701 

85,580 

24, 510 

145, 350 

381. 104 

1879-80 


85,853 

3,583 

63,904 

31, 792 

199,728 

386, 2(H 

1880-81 

4660 

136,491 

6,160 

69, 121 

46,894 

230,169 

489,395 

1881-82 

4560 

79,938 

5,600 

89,674 

57,080 

165,813 

398,674 

1882-83 

4 560 

151,533 

7,840 

86 , 9:8 

57, 910 

216, 973 

521,704 

1883-84 

599 

143,850 

7,616 

110,505 

71,622 

134,623 

468,821 

1884-85 

1,067 

105,701 

7,280 

78,400 

86,676 

225,117 

503.241 

1885-86 

672 

143,313 

8,064 

71,680 

108,080 

203,861 

635.070 

1886-87 

896 

00,662 

6,079 

96,320 

106,400 

189,325 

488,582 

1887-88 

286 

176,928 

11,024 

67,200 

112,000 

177, 458 

544,896 

1888-89__ 

2,084 

162, 263 

10,116 

69, 440 

134,400 

251, 844 

030,146 

1889-90 

2,467 

146,062 

4.580 

61,600 

134,400 

1.59,660 

508.709 

1890-91 

3,874 

241, 746 

6,840 

56,000 

140,000 

152,359 

600; 813 

1891-92 

6,002 

180,250 

6,040 

78, 400 

129, 470 

278,663 

677,825 

1892-93 

13,542 

243,628 

5,600 

56,000 

156,800 

288,279 

763,849 

1893-94 

22,596 

297, 737 

7,676 

67,200 

153,092 

232, 197 

780.498 

1894-95 

22,603 

356, 414 

9,283 

58,800 

147, 602 

376, 405 

969.907 

1895-96 

32,726 

266,248 

6,570 

56,000 

225,828 

257,600 

843,972 

1896-97 

42,040 

316,850 

6,238 

64,960 

251, 124 

226,240 

906.452 

1897-98 

45, 246 

347, 701 

6,425 

60,480 

229,413 

199,360 

888,626 

1898-99 

36,368 

278, 497 

5,897 

60,285 

282,808 

104,160 

768,015 

1899-1900 

81,729 

159,583 

1,691 

39,200 

289,544 

81, 976 

653,723 

1900-1 

86,082 

308,648 

8,238 

81,536 

360,036 

51,873 

901,413 

1901-2 

184,606 

360,277 

4,048 

103,152 

355,611 

76,011 

1,082,705 

1902-3 

218, 406 

368,734 

4,169 

100. 676 

437,991 

123, 108 

1,252,984 

1903-4 

240,604 

255,894 

22,176 

138,096 

367, 475 

82,855 

1, 107. 100 

1904-5 

242,113 

306, 195 

10,800 

151,088 

426,248 

125, 271 

1,369,715 

1905-6 

312,921 

377,162 

13,440 

214,480 

429,213 

138, 645 

1,485,861 

1906-7 

483, 612 

257,600 

14,560 

206,864 

440,017 

132,602 

1,535,255 

1907-8 

463, 628 

380,800 

13,440 

230,095 

521, 123 

167, 242 

1,776,328 

1908-9 

425,884 

397, 600 

16,800 1 

277, 093^ 

535, 166 

H^Xoi] 

1, 776. 409 


512, 469 

mmi iiTi 


346,786 

617,090 

140,783 

1,848,854 


510, 172 

342,720 

12,320 

349, 840 

566,821 

164,658 

1,946,531 

1911-12 


352, 874 


371, 076 

595, 038 

205.046 

2,131,534 

1912-13 

692,656 

153, 573 


308,004 

546, 524 

» 346, 077 

2,144.734 

1913-14 

733, 401 

292,698 


351,666 

612, 000 

J 408, 339 

2,405.944 

A V. 1909-1913— 

609,620 

292,478 

i— 

[■E!iEXSa 

567, 496 


2,095.519 

1914-15 

722,054 

242,700 

3,920 

346, 490 

646,000 1 

>421, 192 

2,382,356 

1915-16 

874.220 

137,500 

1.120 

483, 500 

592, 763 1 

s 412, 274 


1916-17 


303.000 

7,000 

503,081 

644, 663 I 

>425, 266 

2,704,667 

1917-18 


HESS] 

2,240 

463,794 

676, 700 1 

>474,746 

2,516,286 

1918-19 

760,950 


8,600 

406,002 

600, 312 

•453,346 

2,505,010 


726, 461 


1,126 

486,071 

556, 727 

>466,912 

2,356,288 



160, 127 

8,987 

489,818 

521, 579 

>608,499 


Av. 1914-1920,- 

1^13 

mEBSm 

■HEXES 

IKEina 

■KDDiSi 



1921-22 


324, 431 

3 , 270 

406,325 



bra ■ 1' fTri 

1922-23 


205, 095 

640 

379, 172 




1* j 's 'lwiiiiiiiiii 


168,748 

3,600 

. . 









■■■■■■■I 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. . 

Beet sugar production preceding 1897-98 and for 1898>99 through 1909-1901 from Willett <& Qrav “ W eokly 
Statisticar Sugar Trade Journal*" annual reports; 1897-96, 1901-2 and subsequently from United States 
Department of Agriculture. Cane sugar production previous to 1908-4 from Bouohereau's annual ** Louis- 
iana Sugar Report”; 1903-4 through 1910-11 from Wmett &, Grav; 1911-12 and subsequently from United 
States Department of Agriculture. Porto Rico production previous to 1885-86 from Rueb ^ Co.; 1885~86 
throUA ifeo-lOOO from Willett & Gray; 1909-1901 through 1906-7 are shipments to the Continental United 
States. Hawaii from Rueb & Co., previous to 1885-86; 1885-86 through 1900-1901 from Willett & Gray; 
1901-2 And subsequently from Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association. 


1 1909-1900 shipmentsJrom Porto Rico to the United States. * Estimate average praduotioii. 
f Statistics for Hawaii 1874-1880 represent exports. * Production. 

I Exports. 
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Table 360. — Siu/an Production, trade, and consumption of continental United 

States, 1866-mS. ‘ 


Year beginning July 1. 

Pro- 

duction. 

Brought 
from in- 
sular pos- 
sessions.* 

Net im- 
ports from 
foreign 
countries.* 

Domestic 

exports.* 

Consumption. ** 

Total. 

Per capita. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 



pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Pounds, 

1866-67 

51,296 


836,844 

8,130 

. 880,010 

24.4 

1867-68 

521416 


1, 105) 078 

2,218 

1, 155, 276 

31.4 

1868-69 

lOi; 697 


1)230,905 

3, 168 

1)328) 534 

35.4 

1869-70 

87,939 


1, 196, 774 

4,428 

1 ) 280, 285 

33.5 

1879-71 

179i 201 


1,267,111 

3,841 

1)442,471 

36.8 

1871-72 

157,248 


1,497,065 

4,478 

1,649,835 

40.8 

1872-73 

135 ; 953 


1 ) 544, 378 

10,083 

1,670,248 

40.2 

1873-74 

110)208 


1)681,988 

10,133 

1, 782, 063 

41.7 

1874-75 

142)466 


1)786)310 

24,152 

1,904,624 

43.4 

1876-76 

172) 705 


1 ) 478) 111 

51,864 

1,598,952 

35.5 

1876-77 

199,586 


1, 651, 435 

89, 751 

1,811,270 

39.2 

1877-78 

159) 265 


1 ) 531 ) 422 

44,093 

1,646,594 

34.8 

1878-79 

251) 328 


1)823, 977 

72)353 

2)002)052 

41.3 

1879-80 

181) 560 


1 ) 818, 803 

30,142 

1, 970, 221 

39.7 

1880-81 

286)423 


1 ) 037, 137 

22,253 

2, 201, 307 

43.2 

1881-83 

172,195 


1,984,821 

13,814 

2,143,202 

41.1 

1882-83 

319)866 


2) 135, 800 

28,542 

2)427, 133 

45.4 

1fM3-r4{4 

304)143 


2 ) 747, 007 

76,123 

2,975,027 

48.0 

1884-85 

228)098 


2)712)461 

252, 740 

2, 687, 819 

54.3 

1886-86 

30^008 


2) 678, 476 

164,429 

2,818, 144 

49.2 

1886-87 

103, 074 


3,123,007 

190,805 

3, 125, 276 

58.4 

1887-88 

376) 475 


2,674,531 

34)646 

3,016, 360 

50.4 

1888-89 

348)926 


2)756)711 

14,250 

3,091,377 

50.6 

1889-90 

306)219 


2, 913, 741 

27,225 

3, 192, 735 

51.2 

1899-91 

504)918 


3, 478) 960 

108^433 

3, 875, 445 

oas 

1891-92 : 

382,584 


3, 551, 945 

14,850 

3,919,679 

6a3 

1892-93 

525,539 


3, 757, 950 

20,746 

4, 262, 752 

64.3 

1893-94 

656,018 


4,296,338 

15,468 

4)936)888 

73.0 

1894-95 

774, 399 


3,556,805 

9,529 

4, 321, 675 

62.7 

1896-96 

609,087 


3, 894, 998 

9,403 

4 ) 494) 682 

610 

1896-97 

728,257 


4,878,440 

8,305 

5,598,392 

78.3 

1897-98 

796,744 


2, 676, 502 

6,508 

3, 468, 738 

47.6 

1898-99 

641,526 


3, 973, 152 

9,865 

4, 604,812 

62.1 

1809-1900 

486,007 


4,013,683 

22,515 

4, 477, 175 

59.3 

1900-1 

795,936 

M2, 776 

3,965,050 

8,532 

5,585,230 

72.6 

1901-2 

1,097,862 

015,794 

3,014,342 

9,126 

5,018,872 

68.9 

1902-3 

1, 182, 616 

1,019,742 

4, 193, 568 

14,214 

6, 381,712 

79.6 

1903-4 

1,037,348 

1,057,294 

3, 619, 066 

19,644 

5, 694, 964 

69.6 

1904-6 

1, 314, 216 

1, 182,038 

3,600,842 

21,408 

6,075,598 

72.8 

1906-6 

1,407,046 

1,226,620 

3,904,594 

26,532 

6,511,628 

76.6 

1906-7 

1,511,544 

1,254,330 

4,358,318 

29,696 

7,094,496 

81.9 

1907-8 

1, 715, 736 

1,585,184 

3,327,498 

34,010 

6,594,408 

717 

1908-9 

1,680,568 

1,594,964 

4, 103, 126 

89,226 

7,289,432 

81.1 

1909-10 

1, 765, 260 

1,855,504 

3,869,508 

144,764 

7,345,508 

sas 

1910-11 

1,806,950 

1,887,402 

3,690,558 

73,195 

7,311,715 

78.6 

1911-12 

2,010,673 

2,375,326 

3,664,848 

100,760 

7,950,087 

84.2 

1912-13- 

1,814, 141 

2,053,944 

4, 532, 852 

61,926 

8,339,011 

87.0 

1913-14. 

2,177,888 

1,872,752 

4,926,504 

74,381 

8,902,763 

91.6 

Av. 1909-1913 

1,914,982 

2,008,986 

4, 136,854 

91,005 

7,069,817 

813 

1914-15 

2, 045, 656 

2,196,628 

5,059,926 

605,283 

8,696,927 

8&2 

1915-16 

2, 156, 813 

2, 204, 114 

5, 378, 134 

1,765,728 

7,973,333 

79.7 

1916-17 

2,386,213 

2,407,876 

5,055,968 

1,353,505 

8,496,552 

83.7 

1917-18 

2,136,875 

1,951,368 

4,689,632 

610,858 

8,167,017 

79.4 

1918-19 

2,204,842 

2,147,888 

5,509,924 

1, 137, 133 

8,815,521 

815 

1910-20 

1,806,120 

1,051,470 

7,625,910 

1,553,005 

9,830,495 

93.0 

1920-31 

2,603,623 

2,152,684 

6,456,558 

638,178 

10,664,687 

90.6 

Av. 1914-1920 

2,204,306 

2, 144, 675 

5,695,150 

1,094,813 

8,949,219 

86.9 

1921-22 

2,840,463 

2,681,734 

7,881,554 

2,170,698 

11, 242 ; 043 

103.6 

1922-23 

2,042; 720 

2,470,008 

7,825,406 

824,394 

11, 513,830 

1017 

1923-24 

2,245,096 













Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

See Table 869 for source of production figures. Trade figures, Department of Commerce. 

t Predominatdy raw except beet sugar production and domestic exports which are chiefly refined; 1909 
to date production and domestic ei^rts converted to raw. 

* From Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Philippine Islands (Virgin Islands included, 1917-18 and subseQuently). 
< Cuba included. Philippine Islands excluded 1900-1001 and subsequently. 

4 Shipments to HawaU and Porto Rico included. ^ , 

» Consumption for all purposes. No account taken of stocks at beginning or end of year. 
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Table 361 . — Sugar: Quantity and per cent of total consumption supplied the 
United States by Cuha^ 1866-1922, 


Year beginning July 1. 

Quantity. 

Per cent 
of United 
States 
consump- 
tion. 


1,000 

pounds. 

Per cent. 

1860-67 

642, 191 

73.0 

1867-68 

861, 149 

74.5 

1868-69 

904,764 

68.1 

1869-70 

801,637 

62.6 

187(h71 

750, m 

62.7 

1871-72 

877, 166 

63.2 

1879-73.. 

940.069 

66.3 

1879-74 

1,223,666 

1,090,654 

68. 7 

1874-75 

67.3 

1879-76 

1,008,416 

63.1 

1876-77 

.926,164 

51.1 

1877-78 

904,731 

54.9 

1878-79 

1,276,839 

63.7 

1879-80 

1,087,332 

55.2 

1886-81 : 

1,066,905 

48.0 

j 

1881-82 

1, 107, 580 

51.7 

1882-83 

1, 139, 794 

47.0 

1883-84 

1,191,234 

4ao 

1884-85 

1,115,946 

41.5 

1886-86 

1,210,604 

43.0 

1886-87 

1,394,716 

44.6 

1887-88 

1,209,175 

40.1 

1888-89 

1,032,086 

33.4 

188flh90 

1,041,976 

32.6 

1896-91 

1, 430,566 

36.9 

1891-92 

1,983,640 

60.6 

1892-93 

1,843,662 

43.3 

1893-94 

2,127,502 

43. 1 

189f-96 

1,845,763 

42.7 

1896-96 

1,093,171 

24.3 


Year beginning July 1. 

Quantity. 

Per cent 
cf United 
States 
consump- 
tion. 

1896-97 

1,000 
pounds. 
677, 790 

Per tent. 
10.3 

1897-98 

440,225 

12.7 

1898-99. 

663,544 

14.4 

1899-1900 

705, 466 

15.8 

1900-1 

1,099,404 

19.7 

1901-2 

984,217 

10.6 

1902-3 

2,396,498 

37.6 

1903-4 

2,819,558 

49.5 

1904-5 

2,057,684 

33.9 

1906-6 

2,781,001 

42.7 

1906-7 

3,236.466 

46.6 

1907-8 

2,309,189 

35.0 

1908-9 

2,862,260 

39.3 

1909-10*. 

3,509,658 

48.2 

1910-11 

8,347,606 

46.2 

1911-12 

3, 186, 634 

4a6 

1912-13 

4,311,782 

62.3 

1913-14 

4,926,606 

66.0 

Av., 1909-1913 

3,856,457 

48.7 

1914-16 

4, 784,888 

66.4 

1915-16 

5, 150, 852 

64.7 

1916-17 

4,669,097 

66.1 

1917-18 

4,560,750 

66.3 

1918-19 

6,488,711 

e%5 

1919-20 

6,905,710 

7a3 

1920-21 

4,925,631 

46.7 

Av., 1914-1920 

5, 212, 284 

58.7 

1921-22 

7, 720, 255 

68.7 

1922-23 

7,730,692 

67.5 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research, 
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Table 362 . — Stigar beets: Area and yield per acre in undermentioned countries. 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Canada 

United States. 


Total com- 
parable with 
1923 


EUROPE. 

England and Wales 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Switierland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Bulgaria 

Rumania-- 

Poland 1 

Finland 

Russia, excluding 
Congress Poland 

Total CO m - 
parable with 
1909-1913.. 
Total com 
parable with 

1923.-- 

World total 
comparable 
with 1909- 

1913 

World total 
comparable 
with 1923... 


Area. 


Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 


1,000 

acres. 

17 

485 


502 


4 

78 

>63 

144 

144 

>600 

*114 

*130 

*2 

*1,246 

*605 


*362 

*12 

7 

32 
• 169 


n, 532 


5,253 


5,756 


1920 


1,000 

acres. 

36 

872 


903 


3 

108 

95 

166 

131 

258 

179 

114 

2 

805 

18 

517 

77 

39 

23 

14 

175 

2 


2,687 


3,595 


1921 


1,000 

acres. 

28 

815 


843 


8 

120 

86 

182 

143 


169 

3 

962 

19 

544 

103 

41 

30 

57 

197 

3 


3, 017 


3,860 


1922 


1,000 

acres. 

21 


551 


8 

41 

60 

138 

149 

323 

138 

203 

3 

1,031 

28 

519 

103 

48 

24 

54 

270 

3 


3,095 


3,646 


1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 


1,000 

acres. 

22 

651 


673 


17 

106 

78 

166 

179 

365 

153 

210 

3 

970 

32 

571 

135 


31 

91 

354 

3 


3, 464 


4, 1.37 


Yield per acre,» 


Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1013. 


Short 

tons. 

9.4 

10.0 


13.3 
*13.7 

13.7 

12.3 
*10.7 

*8.3 
* 1.5. 2 


*12 0 
*11.5 


* 11.1 

* 8.8 

8.1 

9.3 

•9.1 


»7.2 


1920 


Short 

tons. 

11.4 

9^ 


lao 
9.8 
12 7 
121 

10.5 
11.3 

11.6 


10.9 

8.0 

10.2 

0.2 

5.8 

3.9 
7.0 
8.7 


1921 


Short 

tons. 

0.4 

9.6 


13.6 

11.2 

ia4 

11.3 

7.6 

7.9 

121 


9.1 
5.4 

8.2 
6.8 
5.1 

4.3 

6.8 

6.3 


1922 


Short 

tons, 

9.0 

9.3 


12.3 
ia5 
14.5 
12 6 
11.2 
11.8 
12 2 


11.6 

6.8 

11.1 

7.6 

7.2 

9.8 

6.8 
ia9 


1923, 

f >re- 
mi- 
nary. 


Short 

tons. 

8.0 

10.6 


las 


11.4 

11.1 

9.7 

8.8 

12 3 


9.7 

7.4 

lao 

7.2 


5.5 
■ 9.'5 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. 

1 Yields per aero not calculate<l where total area was less than 10,000 acres. 

• Old boundaries. 

• Three-year average. 

• Two-year average. 

• Four-year average, Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

• Congress Poland. 

7 Includes a small area in Siberia. 
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Tablk 368 . — Sugar beets: Production in undermentioned countries. _ 


Country 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Canada - 

United States 

Totals comparable with 1923. . . 

1.000 

snort 

tons. 

160 

4,860 

1.000 

short 

tons. 

118 

6,980 

1,000 
short 
tons. 
180 
6. 949 

IfiOO 

short 

tons. 

240 

a 888 

1.000 

short 

tons. 

412 

8,638 

IfOO 

short 

tons. 

268 

7,782 

1.000^ 

short 

tons. 

190 
6, 183 

1,000 

short 

tons. 

189 

6,893 

6,0^ 

6,098 

a 129 

a 128 

8,960 

8,050 

6,373 

7,082 

EUROPE. 

England and Wales 






73 
1,636 
957 
2,986 
1,613 
2,271 
809 
1,930 
47 
8,796 
103 1 
4,488 
608 
208 
129 
388 
1,244 
14 

62 

603 

631 

2,004 

1,874 

3,626 

1,624 

2,486 

87 

11,806 

190 

5,776 

784 

346 

236 

366 

2,946 

13 


Sweden 

Denmark 

1.036 

*861 

1,977 

1,770 

*6,499 

949, 

* 1,982 

>26 

115,697 

* 6, 963 

*4, 021 
••105 
67 
298 
*1, 641 

920 

973 

1,607 

896 

1,041 

1,372 

1,036 
1,121 
1,647 
1,207 
1,376 
778 
1,671 
11 
a 413 
83 
4,008 

1, 146 
934 
2.100 
1,685 
2,716 
2,026 
1,323 
31 
8,748 
144 
6,270 
706 
226 
90 
98 

1,626 

11 

1,097 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

1,889 

1,994 

3,562 

1,846 

2,589 

35 

0,381 

237 

a687 

972 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

2,169 

1,341 

1,166 

14 

10.971 

99 

3,086 

1, 269 
1,239 
1,260 
14 

ia896 

188 

2,660 

Yugoslavia - 




Bulgaria 

Rumania 

107 

64 

60 

””193’ 

31 

1,368 

9 

169 

Poland . 


3,363 

Finalnd 



Russia, excluding Congress Poland... 
Total comparable with 1909- 
1913 - 

*10,977 




64,749 

42,506 

69,769 

47,628 







.... C.. 

Total comparable with 1923 — 
World total comparable with 
1909-1913 




27,408 

2a 649 

83.081 

32.300 

World total comparable with | 
1923 




3a 358 

34,699 

30,354 

39.382 


Division of Statisticnl and TTistorical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agricul- 
ture. 

1 Old boundaries. < Congress Poland. 

* Four-year average. ® Includes a small amount grown in Siberia. 

* Former Kingdom of Serbia. 

Table 364. — Sugar: Production in undermentioned countries. 

BEET SUGAR, IN TERMS OF RAW SUGAR. 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Canada 

United States. 


Total North 
America 


ELROFE. 


Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Switserland 

Germany 

Austria 

Czechoslovakia.., 

Hun^y 

Jogodavia 

Bulgaria 


Average 

l9(Khl913. 


Short tons. 
11, 1601 
041, 705 


652,865 


163,739 
*127,091 
*246, 341 
.276,075 
*807,887 
115, 727 
•208,675 
*3,784 
2,251, 186 
1,079,708 


> 492,864 

•»«9,676 

4,370 


1917-18 


Short tons. 
12, 303 
805,481 


817, 784 


151,451 
148,700 
*214, 891 
130,797 
234,843 
164, 317 
104,987 
9,900 
1,726,483 
542^802 


15,2071 


1918-19 


Short ions. 
26,364] 
801,000 


827,364 


144,442 
155,800 
* 181, 986 
66,031 
129,105 
169,223 
122,904 
12, 100 
1,483,807 
9,111 
687,553 
44,927 


7, 1031 


1919-20 


Short tons. 
19,916 
764,085 


784,601 


140,537 
119,053 
*251, 891 
257,997 
181,882 
91,089 
190,158 
1,600 
783, 123 
6,290 
559,326 
12.692 


13,3911 


1920-21 




1, 193, 327 


Short tons. 

27,822 

1,074,000 

Short tons. 
15,743 
711,000 

1, 101,822 

72a 743 


181,009 
168,365 
34^633 
264,492 
357, 711 
234,025 
14a 994 
4,700 
1,211,943 

15.250 
784,726 

3a737 

24.250 

ia45» 


1921-22 


258,788 
166,755 
411,534 
316,372 
3ia964 
79,649 
233,943 
a560 
1,416,606 
18,036 
72a 025 
07,096 
27,330 
14,042 


1922-23 


79,186 
94,136 
30a473 
292; 538 
514,798 
17a 407 
299,519 
6,767 
1,604,680 
2a 963 
*830,606 
*9a086 
13a 927 
19,333 


1923-24, 

prelimi- 

nary.! 


Short tons. 
ia200 
931,000 


> 947,200 


169,633 

121,000 

309.000 

309.000 
5ia560 

187.000 

339.000 
a 160 

1, 179,579 
41,100 
•990,000 

132.000 

sassi 


1 Unofficial. 

• Official. 

• Old boundaries. 


* Includes a small amouiB of refined. 

* Four-year average. 

* Former Kingdom of Serbia. 
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Table 364. — Sugar: Production in undermentioned countries — Continued. 
BEET SUGAR, IN TERMS OF RAW SUGAR— Continued. 


Country. 

Average 

1909-1913. 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24. 

prelimi- 








nary. 

E u RO PE— continued. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Shorttons. 

Shorttons. 

Rumau'a 

39,229 

>233,641 

9, 193 
263,200 

2,759 

5,439 

106,200 

528 

18,921 

194,800 

891 

33,069 

198,326 

*55,857 
294,000 
1,746 
1 245, 287 

88,000 

397,000 

Poland 

249,200 


21244 
• 61, 461 


•1,594,371 



97,307 

110,072 

330,000 




Total European 









countries com- 
parable with 
1909-1913 

7,644,370 




4, 101,080 

4, 341 , 455 

4, 96.5, 552 


Total European 





countries com- 
parable with 
1923-24 





4,090,628 

4,327,413 

4, 946, 219 

5,153,863 

World total com- 





parable with 
1909* *• 1913 

8,297,235 




5, 294, 407 

5, 443, 277 

5, 692, 295 


World total com- 





narable with 
1923-24 





5, 283, 955 

5, 429, 235 

5,672,962 

6,101,063 


1 1 1 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


CANE SUGAR (RAW). 


NORTH AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


United States 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico 

Virgin Islands 

Central America: 
British Honduras. 

Costa Rica... 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

• Salvador 

Panama 

Mexico 

West Indies: 

British— 

Antigua. 

Barb^os 

Jamaica 

Montserrat u 

St. Christopher.. 

St, Lucia w 

St. Vincent « — | 
Trinidad and 

Tobago 

Cuba 

Dominican Re- 
public 

Haiti 

French — 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 


Total North 
and C en- 
tral Amer- 
ica compara- 
ble with 1900 

‘1913 

Total North 
and Cen- 
tral Ameri- 
ca compara- 
ble with 
1923-24 


310,837 
367, 495 
363,474 
9,613 

675 
2,791 
8,998 
3,742 
11 18,084 


163,388 


12,919 
27,788 
23,856 
152 
13, 252 
6,437 
315 

51,275 

2,287,052 

104,664 


40,8iq 
42; 782 


4,069,i»9 


245,840 
576,700 
453, 794 
6,048 

840 

5,279 

25,142 


20,385 


110,538 

173,058 


4,719 

632 

70, 140 
3,889,966 

139,066 


20,841 

22,831 


284,400 

600,312 

406,002 

10,080 


4,282 

14,816 


30,515 


12,588 

177,983 

39,383 

46 

11,318 

3,306 

158 

51,695 

4,490,902 

184,849 


21,824 

8,249 


122, 125 
555, 727 
485, 071 


16,330 

16,000 

21,893 

12,100 

101,000 


14,659 

*53,097 

43,064 

. 

13,457 
4, 137 


79,868 

4,183,676 

197,388 
3, 551 


18, 147 


5,810, 650 


176, 114 
521,570 
480,818 
5,040 


19,286 


11,721 

158,000 

45,037 


18,967 

3,627 

175 

61,525 

4,406,413 

184,850 

3,431 

31,3271 

30,209 


6,034,021 


327,700 

592,000 

408,335 

5,600 


*4,500 
27,383 
14, 881 
*17,000 
*3,028 
* 140, 797 


*11,032 

*64,000 

*47,227 


1 9, 437 
4,498 
75 

67,142 

4,517,470 

205,974 

11,352 

35,737 

22,400 


6,325,406 


1® 295, 100 

537,000 
1 379, 071 
1 1,948 


* 4, 500 


12,677 
1 17,000 
*2,787 
* 164, 614 


1 14, 159 
*77,800 
>36,992 


>12,025 


>46,613 

1*4,033,798 

206,272 

* 11,000 

>33,600 

>22,064 


> 172,200 

605.000 

302.000 
2,200 


11,000 

56,000 


11,000 


56.000 
4,271,000 

224,000 

11.000 

29.000 

19.000 


5,707,442 5,896,360 


* Unofflcial. 

> Official. 

> Congress Poland. 

■ Exclusive of Congress Poland. 


• Ezdnsive of part o fregion of Kiev, Ukraine. 
^ The State of Louisiana only. 

» One year only. 

*• Exports. 
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Tablu 364. Sugar: Production in undermentioned countries — Continued. 
CANE SUGAR (RAW)--Coiitinued. 

r“ ““ ~ 

Country. iommow >917-18 1918-19 1919-90 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 preto 





18, 380^ <13 IDk 168, 932 19, 407, 33320^ 206, 730 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated . ..... .. . 


1 Unofficial. 


II Three-year average. 
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Table 366 . — Sugar, raw, cane and beet: World production, 1895-192S, 


Year.i 

Production 
in countries 
re^rting 
all years 
1896-1923. 

Production 
as reported. 

Estimated 
world totals 
(prelimi- 
nary) . 

Three chief producing countries. 

. Cuba. 

India. 

Java. 


Short font. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Shorttons. 

Shorttons. 

1896-96 

7, 211,438, 

7,619,883 

10,105,883 

252,248 


628,021 

1896-97 

7| 804', 621 

s; 255; 406 

I0;76i;405 

237', 497 


575 ; 263 

1897-98 

8,077; 178 

8,436,726 

10,942,925 

342 ; 208 


623,223 

1898-99 

8; 190;919 

lO; 793 ; 709 

11 ; 002 ; 309 

375 ; 948 

2,326,382 

7^638 

1899-1900 

8,840,680 

11,203,891 

11.409,131 

336,082 

2,083,206 

821,387 

1900-1 

9,918,016 

12,921,042 

12,962,882 

712, 150 

2,540,058 

.819,943 

1901-2 

11,313,799 

14,017,184 

14, 123, 384 

962,203 

2,265,178 

891,236 

1902-3 

10,346,777 

12,991, 634 

13,066,234 

1, 118, 738 

2,135,598 

982,781 

1903-4... 

10,690,317 

13,228,731 

13,307,431 

1, 165,055 

2,096,624 

1,022,836 

1904-5 

10, 104, 951 

13,066,932 

13,143,732 

1,302,849 

2,429,000 

1,159; 866 

1905-6 

12,688,145 

15,202,891 

15,227,691 

1,320,100 

1,932,560 

1,146.037 

1906-7 

12, 667, 736 

15,789,806 

15,815,608 

1,598,994 

2,409.936 

1,092,053 

1907-8 

12, 121, 445 

15,189,827 

16,218,527 

1,077,393 

2,292,528 

1,215.530 

1908-9 

12,963,119 

15,846,662 

16,876,462 

1,694,965 

2,097,648 

1,274,306 

1909-10 

13,261,726 

16,73^318 

18,730,318 

2,020,871 

2,480,700 

1,360,353 

1910-11 

14,931,316 

18,680^900 

18,680,900 

1,661,466 

2,587,100 

1,392.842 

1911-12 

13,882, 217 

17,765,546 

17,784,046 

2, 123, 602 

2,744,900 

1,626.761 

1912-13 

16, 201, 290 

20, 117, 285 

20, 128, 786 

2,710,961 

2,861,500 

1,467,901 

1913-14 

16.933.352 

20,793,711 

20,812,861 

2,900,460 

2,573,200 

1,578,332 

1914-16 

16.618,464 

20,613,043 

20,627, 143 

2,921,084 

2,736,000 

1,602,852 

1915-16 

14,603,234 

18,887,612 

18,900,612 

3,398,385 

2,949,000 

1,48a 725 

1916-17 

13.802,686 

18,508,744 

18,544, 544 

3,421, 697 

3,093,000 

1,785,293 

1917-18 

14,868,380 

20,172,700 

20,196,700 

8,889,066 

3,846,000 

2,055,839 

1918-19...., 

14, 133, 339 

18, 279, 267 

18,310,067 

4,490,902 

2,762,000 

1,088,002 

1919-20 

13,162,918 

17,841,626 

17,866,925 

4,183,676 

3,404,000 

1,640,066 

1920-21 

14,710,032 

19,198,455 

19,245,755 

4,406,413 

2,825,000 

1,747,694 

1921-22 

16,401,769 

20,006,272 

20,013,172 

4,517,470 

2,926,000 

l,90a032 

1922-23 

16,336,264 

20.307,992 

20,456,917 

4,033,798 

3,347,000 

1,992,786 

1923-24 

15,832,587 

20,206,730 

21, 175, 156 

4,271,000 

3,388,000 

1,971,038 


Division of Stati^ical and Historical Research. 

1 Figures are fof the crop years 1895-96 to 1923-24 for the countries in which the sugar season begins in 
the autumn months and is completed during the following calendar year » except in the case of cane sugar 
producing countries where the season begins in May or June and is completed in the same calendar 
year. 
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Division of Statlstica 1 and Historica 1 Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted . 

The following kinds and grades have been Included under the head of sugar: Brown, white cancBed: 
caramel, chancaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded, 
“Candy” (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar. Jaggery, molasses, and sirups. 

Four-year average. • Three-year average. 

■ Lambom & Co. • Eight months, May-December. 

• One year only. ^ Less than half a ton. 

* Java and Madura only. 
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Table 367 . — Sugar, raw cetUrifugal) : Average wholesale price per pound, 

New York, mo-wes. 


Calendar year. 


June. July, Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 







































Division of Statistical and nistorical Uesearoh. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

*No quotations. Prices shown estimated by Bureau of Labor Statistics by applying manufacturing 
difTerential to prices or raw sugar. 

Table 370 . — Area of sugar cane and production of cane sirup, by States, calendar 

years, 19f^0-1923, 


Total. 


1020 1021 1022 1023 « 


Area of sugar cane.i 


Harvested for sirup. 


Production of simp.* 


South CaroUnaJ 8, 



405,300 520,400546, 600 

538,7001 

174, 100|210, 200|214, 800|200, 000 

|S8. 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

iSorghum. sometimes confused with sugar cane, Is not included. 

• The production of molasses (a by-product from sugar) in Louisiana was 15,085,000 gallons in lOSt* 
ompi^ with 22,710,000 gallons in 10^, 25,423,000 gallons in 1021, and 10,857,000 gallons in 1020. 

• preliminary. 
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SORGHUM FOR SIRUP. 


Table 371 . — Sorghum for sirup: Acreage^ production^ and farm value, United States, 
1917-19^3; by States, 1922 and 1923. 


Calendar year, and 
State. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Average yield, 
in ^lons 
per acre. 

Production, 
thousands 
of gallons. 

Average farm 
price, cents per 
gallon Deo. 1. 

Farm value, 
thousands 
of dollars. 

1917 

416 

9a3 

37,472 

69.6 

26,056 

1918 

422 

79.2 

33,387 

93.4 

31, 

191 

1919 

487 

8a 9 

39^413 

110.8 

43,683 

1920 

636 

92.4 

49^606 

106 9 

62;^ 

1921 

518 

88.0 

46,566 

62.9 

28,681 

Leading States. 

1922 

1923 1 

1922 

1923 

1022 


1922 

1923 

1922 

19231 

Total 

447 

380 

81.6 

84.2 

36,440 

32; 001 

71.0 

86.2 

26,866 

27,695 

Virginia 

13 

12 

94 

96 

1,222 

1,140 

86 

89 

1,039 

1,015 

West Virginia 

8 

8 

106 

109 

840 

872 

100 

108 

840 

942 

North Carolina 

30 

32 

98 

92 

2,940 

2,944 

80 

86 

2,352 

2,602 

South Carolina. 

21 

20 

83 

82 

1,743 

1,640 

61 

68 

1,063 

1,116 

Georgia 

30 

26 

83 

83 

2,490 

2,168 

65 

69 

1,370 

1,489 

Florida 

1 

1 

130 


130 

110 

62 

71 

68 

78 

Ohio 

4 

4 

62 

Wj 

248 

260 

106 

118 

260 

307 

Indiana 

11 

11 

86 

80 

936 

£80 

96 

100 

888 

880 

Illinois 

0 

9 

72 

80 

648 

720 

94 

100 

609 

720 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

60 

66 

120 

112 

110 

127 

132 

142 

Minnesota 

2 

2 

76 

95 

160 

190 

106 

103 

158 

196 

Iowa 

0 

6 

90 

88 

640 

440 

99 

102 

636 

449 

Missouri 

24 

22 

80 

88 

1,920 

1,936 

86 

130 

1,632 

2,617 

Nebraska.. J 

2 

2 

83 

90 

166 

180 

95 

97 

168 

176 

ITansas 

3 

3 

84 

70 

262 

210 

88 

91 

222 

191 

Kentucky 

48 

46 

83 

03 

8,984 

4,278 

80 

90 

3,187 

3,860 

Tennessee 

36 

30 

84 

92 

2;940 

2; 760 

78 

92 

2,293 

2,639 

Alabama 

74 

30 

81 

80 

6^994 

2,400 

66 

73 

3,367 

1,762 

Mississippi 

42 

38 

88 

82 

8,696 

3,116 

46 

66 

1,700 

2,026 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

100 

85 

100 

86 

46 

61 

46 

62 

Texas 

36 

32 

69 

84 

2i416 

2; 688 

72 

80 

1,739 

2,160 

Oklahoma 

17 

16 

66 

67 

1, 122 

912 

72 

£3 

808 

767 

Arkansas 

28 

26 

64 

70 

1,792 

1,820 

76 

88 

1,344 

1,602 

New Mexico 

1 

2 

63 

76 

63 

160 

106 

100 

66 

160 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


* Preliminary. 
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MAPLE SUGAR AND SIRUP. 


Table .372. — Maple sugar and sirup production, 1917-1923. 


[Figures for 1923 subject to revision. 1 


State and year. 

Trees 

Sugar 

Sirup 

Total 
product 
in terms 
of sugar. 1 

Average per tree. 

tapped. 

made. 

made. 

As sugar. 

As sirup. 

Maine; 

Number. 

Pounds. 

OaXUmt. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Gallons. 

1921 

I 285,000 

12,000 

48,000 

398,000 

1.40 

a 17 

1922 

2oaooo 

31,000 

62,000 

522,000 

1.80 

.22 

1923 

264,000 

33,000 

46.000 

303.000 

1.50 

.19 

New Hampshire: 



1921 - 

800,000 

456,000 

133,000 

1,520,060 

1,760,000 

1.90 

.24 

1922 

800^000 

247,000 

189,000 

2.20 

.28 

1923 

76 a 000 

343,000 

146,000 

1,505,000 

1.98 

.25 

Vermont: 




1921 

6,100,000 

2,937,000 

746,000 

1,066,000 

8,900,000 

1.75 

.22 

1922 

6,669,000 

3,162,000 

11, 674, 000 

2.10 

.26 

1923 

6,281,000 

2,307,000 

913,000 

9,612,000 

1.82 

.23 

Massachusetts: 




1921 

269,000 

113,000 

50; 000 

512,000 

1.90 

.24 

1922 

272,000 

134,000 

82,000 

788,000 

2.90 

.36 

1923 

Connecticut: 

261,000 

87,000 

49,000 

483,000 

1.86 

.23 

1921 

8,000 

6.000 

^000 

24,000 

3.00 

.38 

1922 

laooo 

2,000 

£ooo 

35,000 

3. 50 

.44 

1923 

9,000 

6,000 

1,000 

15,000 

1.68 

.21 

New York: 



1921 

4,193,000 

881,000 

624,000 

6,870,000 

1.40 

.17 

1922 

4,487,000 

1, 185,000 

1,085,000 

9,865,000 

2.20 

.28 

1923 

4,000,000 

1,376,000 

903,000 

8, 600; 000 

2.16 

.27 

Pennsylvania: 





1.22 


1921 

785,000 

173,000 

98,000 

960,000 

.15 

1922 

816, 000 

242,000 

245,000 

2, 201, 000 

2.70 

.34 

1923 

831,000 

209,000 

266,000 

2,329,000 

2.80 

.40 

Ohio: 





1921 

1,832,000 

46,000 

280,000 

2,283,000 

1.26 

.16 

1922 

2,088,000 

64,000 

420; 000 

3,424,000 

1.64 

.20 

1923 

1, 879, 000 

iiaooo j 

7 oaooo 

5,712,000 

3.04 

.38 

Indiana: 





1921 : 

632,000 

37.000 

12.000 

149,000 

1,232,000 

2.32 

.29 

1922 

568,000 

143,000 

1, 156,000 

2.07 

.26 

1923 *. 

Michigan: 

1921 

636,000 

29,000 

180,000 

1, 469, 000 

2.74 

.34 

816,000 

52,000 

167,000 

1, 306, 000 

1.60 

.20 

1922 

867,000 

64,000 

197,000 

1,628,000 

1.90 

.24 

1923 

900,000 

151,000 

286,000 

2,431,000 

2.70 

.34 

Wisconsin: 



.21 

1921 

494,000 

17,000 

loaooo 

815,000 

1. 65 

1922 

538,000 

24,000 

148,000 

1, 2 ia 000 

2.26 

.28 

1923 

670^000 

32,000 

119,000 

984.000 

1. 73 

.22 

Total, 11 States:* 






.32 

1917 

17,313,900 

10^525,000 

4,258,000 

44, 589, OCO 
61, 848, 000 

2.58 

1918 

19,312,000 

12,944 ,(jOOj 

4,863,000 

2 l 71 

.34 

1919 

18»799,000 

9.787.000 

7.324.000 

3,804, 000 

40; 224, 000 

2.14 

.27 

1920 

18,896,000 

3,580,000 

36,960,000 

1.90 

.24 

1921 

16,114,000 

4,730,0001 

2,386,000 

23, 82 a 000 

1.68 

.20 

1922 

16,274,000 

6, 147, 000 

3,640,000 

34,263,000 

2.11 

.26 

1928 

16, 291,000 

4,685,000 

3,606,000 

33,633,000 

2.19 

.27 


Divisioii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ One gallon ofsirap taken as equivalent to 8 pounds of sugar. 

^These 11 States produced in 1019, 97.1 per cent of the maple sugar crops 
per cent of the maple sinip. 


of the United States and 97,2 
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Table 373. — Maple sugar and sirup: Farm price, 16th of month, United 

StaUs, 1917-19iS. 


Month. 

Sugar (cents per pound) . 

Sirup (dollars per gallon). 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 




1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Feb 

Mar 

Anr. - 

May 

June 

14.7 
14.7 
16.3 
16. 2 
16.9 

1&8 

2a6 

22.6 

22.6 

22.0 

22.0 

26.3 

26.9 

26.3 

26.2 

29.3 

31.6 

37.0 

36.0 

36.1 

m 

17.6 
21.9 
23.1 

21.6 
21.3 

22.0 

23.2 

26.0 

26.4 

26.6 

1.22 

1.30 

1.33 

1.34 
1.33 

1.68 
1. 76 
1. 80 
1.86 
1.86 

1.86 

1.99 

2.03 

2.02 

2.19 

2.36 

2.68 

2.92 

2.93 
2.84 

2.27 

2.17 

2L21 

2.08 

2.10 

1.84 

1.06 

1.93 

1.86 

1.86 

1.89 

1.96 

2.09 

1.76 

2.06 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, AND ALFALFA SEED. 


Table 374. — Clover seed: Acreage, 'production, and farm value, United States, 
1916-m3; by States, 1922 and 192S, 


Calendar year, 
and State. 

Thousands of 
acres. 

Average yield 
per acre 
(bushels). 

Production, 
thousands of 
bushels. 

Average farm 
price per bushel 
Nov. 15. 

Farm value, 
basis Dec. 1 price, 
thousands of 
dollars. 

1916 

939 

1 

8 

1,706 

$9.18 

16 661 

1917 

821 

1.8 

1,488 

1284 

19, 107 

1918 

820 

1 

6 

1. 

197 


23. 705 

1019 

942 

1.6 

1,484 

26. 75 

39,700 

1920 

1, 

)62 

1.8 

1,044 

11.96 

23,227 

1921 


B80 

1.7 

1,638 

10.75 

16,629 


1922 

19231 

1022 

1923 

1922 

1923' 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923' 

Leading States; 











Total 

1,166 

800 

1.6 

1.6 

1,887 

1, 233 

IB 


18,971 

16,027 

New York 

11 

11 

2.6 

2.1 

28 

23 

10.00 

13.90 

280 

320 

Pennsylvania 

18 

14 

1.4 

1.1 

26 

16 

10.00’ 

12 70 

260 

190 

Ohio 

206 

144 

1.1 

1.2 

227 

173 

10.70 

12 00 

2429 

2076 

Indiana 

100 

36 

1.2 

.0 

120 

32 

9.80 

12 10 

1,176 

387 

Illinois 

210 

116 

1.6 

1.1 

316 

128 

9.60 

13.00 

3,024 

1,664 

Michigan 

160 

106 

1.6 

1.4 

240 

147 


11. 10 

2620 

1,632 

Wisconsin 

167 

126 

1.7 

1.3 

267 

164 

B iwM 

12 00 

2723 

1,968 

Minnesota 

72 

66 

2.1 

2.0 

151 

130 

9.40 

11.20 

1,419 

1,466 

Iowa 

118 

88 

1.6 

1.3 

177 

114 


12 70 

1,841 

1,448 

Missouri 

21 

16 

1.7 

1.6 

. 36 

26 


12 90 

824 

336 

Nebraska 

8 

7 


1.6 

22 

11 


12 00 

220 

132 

Kansas 

18 

12 


1.2 

27 

14 

■cISl 

12 00 

216 

168 

KentU(^ 

21 

18 



46 

36 

la 70 

13.60 

492 

486 

Tennessee 

6 

4 


L7 

9 

7 


11.70 

99 

82 

Mississippi 

20 

10 




133 


13.00 

1.200 

1,720 

Idaho 

16 

16 


4.0 

72 

60 

9.70 

11.90 

698 

714 

Oregon 

6 

6 

1.0 

4.0 

6 

20 

12 00 

12 00 

60 

1 

240 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


^Preliminary. 
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860 i earhook of the Department of Agriculture. 1923. 


Table Timothy seed: Receipts and shipments, Chicago, 19 tO-- 19 t 3 -^QAm 

SHIPMENTS. 


Yoar beginning 
Aug. 1— 

















Crofs other than Chaim, Fruits, and Vegetables. 861 


Tablii 878 . — Alfalifa seed; Farm price per bushel,. 15th of month, United States, 

i9is~ms. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

























862 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 19SS. 

Table 381 . — Field seeds: Average mice per 100 pounds paid to growers for crops 

of 1919-1922. 


ALFALFA SEED. 


Slate or State sub< 
division. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

State or State sub- 
division. 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Southern Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Southern Idaho 

Northeastern Kansas.. 
Northwestern Kansas. 
Southeastern Kansas.. 
Southwestern Kansas. 

$.36. 60 
30. GO 
27.00 
31.66 
25.06 
20. 76 
28.30 
26.60 

$17.00 
15.90 
13.00 
11.80 
13.60 
14. 25 
16.40 
14.70 

$14. 35 

14.00 
11. 85 

12.00 
11.10 
10.05 
13.60 
1L35 

$15.50 
14. 76 
11.60 
14.06 

12.10 

12.00 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Eastern New Mexico. 
Western Oklahoma.. 

Western Oregon 

South Dakota 

Western Texas — 

Northern Utah 

$26.00 

26.00 

27.50 
22.30 
28.70 
31. 45 

23.50 
83.60 

$17.00 

15.80 

14.00 
12.85 

18.00 
18.75 
20.65 
16.00 

$17.86 
la 10 
laso 
11.20 
13.00 
13.20 
14. 76 
11. 75 

$21.06 

13.90 

13.00 

13.30 

lioo 

13. 10 
15w60 


ALSIKE CLOVEIl SEED. 


Snnthnrn TdAhn 

$40.15 

89.60 

$22.00 

22.05 

$14.50 
14. €6 

$13.00 

13.80 

Western New York. . 

$39.20 

40.80 

$21. 10 

$14.50 

13.30 


Northern Illinois 

Northwestern Ohio.. 

22.30 


Northern Indiana 

41. 70 

21. 75 

14. 80 

14.55 

Western Oregon 

40.45 

23.50 

13.66 


Iowa JL 

Southern Michigan 

40.35 

44.00 

19.95 

20.90 

15. 15 
13. 50 

13.50 

Northeastern Wis- 
consin 

4a 25 

18.96 

14.30 

11.80 

Minnesota 

39. 25 

19.25 

13. 65 

12.95 

Southe:u>tern Wis- 
consin 

41.20 

2a 20 

14.20 

12.86 


KED CLOVER SEED. 


Tdahn.. _ 

$45.00 

$13. 95 

$15. 10 

$16.75 

• 

Missouri..---..-.-.-. 

$39.25 

$15. 85 

{■III 

$15.55 

Northern Illinois 

43.30 

18,70 

laso 


Nebraska 

41.25 

14. 65 

15.36 

16. 15 

Central Illinois .... 

43,70 

18. 40 

16.55 


Northwestern Ohio.- 

44.40 

19. 06 


17. 55 

Northern Indiana 

45.50 

19. 10 

17.00 

17.20 

Western Oregon 

47.60 

22.35 


2a 10 

Central Indiana 

Southern Indiana 

45. 50 
42.50 

18.50 

16.05 

ia66 

16.45 

la 15 

15.85 

Wasiiington 

Northeastern Wis- 

45.00 

18.00 

15.26 


Northeastern Iowa 

Southeastern Iowa 

42.10 

40.50 

17.80 
18. 30 

la 46 
15.40 

16.60 
la 10 

eonsin 

Southeastern Wis- 

m 

laso 


17.35 

Southwestern Iowa 

Kansas 

42.70 

40.50 

17. 25 
15. 65 

15,90 

15.30 

17.05 

16.30 

consin — 

Southwestern Wis- 



17.65 


Southern Michigan... 
Minnesota 

45.00 

43.10 

17.10 

16.75 

laeo 

15.60 

17.35 

17.10 

consin 

43.55 


16.85 

17.45 


SWEET CLOVER SEED. 


Colorado 

$21. 60 

$9.90 

$4. 25 

$4.55 

Nebraska — - 

$26.00 

23.00 

$12.60 
9. 60 

$6.50 

4.40 


Idaho 

24. 75 

IMiiil 

6. 50 

North Dakota 

$7.35 

Illinois 


16.30 

10. 15 

7. 10 

Oklahoma 

22.00 

9.00 

6.00 


Kansas 


8.15 

6.10 

7.75 

South Dakota 

21.00 

9.50 

6,00 

7.00 

Minnesota 

21.00 

mnii 

4,50 

6.85 

Utah 

20.00 

8.50 

3.00 


Montana 

23.26 

1L50 

6.00 

7.00 




TIMOTHY SEED. 


Southern Idaho 

$1L25 

$6.25 

$4.10 

$4.46 

Northeastern Mis- 





Northern Illinois - 

9.85 

6.50 

4.50 

4.70 

souri - 

$ia66 

$6.76 

$130 

$4.95 

Central Illinois 

ia60 

6.30 

4.86 

4.95 

Northwestern Mis- 

Southern Illinois 

10. 15 

a 75 

4.95 

6.16 

sonrl- _ - 

10.60 

6.60 

3.96 

ICO 

Indiana 

10.76 

6.25 

4.70 

6.15 

Southwestern Mis- 





Northeastern Iowa 

laio 

6.40 


4.70 

souri 

10.35 

155 

3.70 


Northwestern Iowa. . . 

9.76 

6.90 

4.16 

4.50 

Nebraska 

9.60 

6.60 

6.60 


Southeastern Iowa 

10.60 

6. 05 


4. CO 

North Dakota 

9.36 

6.80 

6.30 

4.j6 

Southwestern Iowa... 

la 66 

6.50 

4.10 

4.66 

Northeastern Ohio— . 

11.05 

166 

185 

195 

Kansas- - -T - - 

laoo 

6.25 

6.60 


Northwestern Ohio-- 

ia70 

6.86 

170 

6.00 

Northwestern Minne- 





Northeastern South 





sota 

0.66 

6.10 

4.35 

155 

■Dakota 

9.56 

6.05 

146 

160 

East central Mlnne- 





Southeastern South 




-- 

0.66 

6.76 

4.40 

6.05 

Dakota. 

9.96 

6.65 

106 

160 

B^them Minnesota. . 

a 70 

6.60 

4.46 

186 

Wisconsin. . ^ 

10.00 

6.90 

180 

6.06 

west central Mixine- 










sota 

aoo 

5.26 

4.76 

175 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Weighted average price based on reports reoelved 
annually from seed shippers. 



























Crops other than Cframs, Fruits, <md Vegetables. 863 


Tablb 382. — Alfalfa seed: Average spot price per 100 pounds, Kansas City, 1910- 

199S. 


Year beglimlng 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb*. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age. 

$10. 16 
8. 56 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

$10.50 

10.00 

9.57 

$13.34 

11.50 

9.84 

8.25 

$12 88 
10.48 
9.64 
8.12 

$12 88 
10.00 
10.00 
7.70 

$12.88 

10.17 

10.00 

7.75 

$12 88 
11.03 
9.90 

aoo 

$12.88 

10.90 

0.81 

&00 

$12.88 

10.91 

9.88 

aoo 

$10. 45 
10.09 
8.42 

(‘) 

$10.25 
10. 25 
9.35 

$10. 41 
11.71 
9.50 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av., 1914-1920_.. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 j 

9.50 

0) 

17. 81 
12. 00 
12.90 
14. 5Q 
2.5.00 

10.20 
14. 17 
17.58 
12.52 
13.91 
17.70 
25.00 

11.88 
14.98 
12.63 
13. 25 
13.02 
20 00 
14.79 

10.34 
15. 69 
11. 23 
13.51 
13.12 
23.60 
14.67 

10.00 
15. 57 

10.50 
14.00 
13. 45 
27. 72 

12.50 

10 " 37 
16.08 
10. 66 

14.00 
13.31 

30.00 

14.00 

11. 87 
17.40 
10.62 
13.50 
13.58 

30.00 

15.00 

13. 15 
16.23 
11.00 
13.50 
13. 75 
33.77 
14.62 

13.11 
17.25 
11. 00 
13.50 
13.75 
20.73 
13.25, 

I 2.53 

17.25 
11. 18 
14. 38 
13.04 
25. 00 
13. 76 

12 25 

17.26 
11.80 

15.00 

14.27 

25.00 
13.25 

12.26 
17.25 
12.00 
12 42 
14. 21 
25. 001 
12 76 

11. 46 

“ 12 .^ 

13.47 
! 13. 53 

24.41 
15. 72 

1.5.28 

15. 87 

14. 36 

14.58 

14. 82 

15.49 

16.00 

16.57| 14.66 

15. 30 

15. 55 

15. 13 

1.5. 31 

12.75 

8 

I2.75 

13. 12 
(*) 

12 12 
14.50 
14. 76 

11.50 

14.25 

14.66 

11.50 

16.00 

17.10 

liToo 

17.50 

11. 12 12 251 13.88 
17. 86 17 . 351 16. 00 

1 ' 

14.25| 
16. 10 

13.00 

15.90 

13. 00 ! 12 43 

15.00 



1 



; 


Division of Statistical and Uistorical Research. Compiled from Kansas City Price Current and the 
Seed World. 

1 No quotations. 


Table 383. — Red clover seedf prime contract grade: Average spot price per 100 
pounds, Chicago, 1910-192S. 


Year beginning 
Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av., 1914-1920... 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

$16. 13 
20.10 
17.56 
11.00 

$15. 13 
20.63 
18.38 
13. 35 

$14. 45 
20.63 
18.05 
13.96 

$14.86 

20.76 

18.88 

14.88 

$15.04 
21. 81 
19.90 
14.75 

$14.80 

23.13 

•19.88 

14.46 

$15.25 

22.50 

19.25 

14.04 

$15. 13 
21.63 
21.38 
13.00 

$15.81 
20.66 
18. 40 
13.00 

$16. 10 
20. 13 
16.00 
13.50 

$15. 76 
20.00 
15.50 
14. 15 

$19.25 

laoo 

14.70 

17.81 

$15.64 
20 66 
18. 10 
13.99 

17. 19 
18.40 
14. 85 
22.36 

35.00 

50.00 
26.58 

15.08 
21.05 
16.00 
25,16 
35.60 
53. 10 
22L28 

15.00 
20.06 
17.50 
26.81 

36.00 
51.20 
21.67 

If 

16.84 

19.59 
18. 19 
31.40 

42.60 
54.23 
21.62 

15.29 

21.19 

19.38 

34.36 

42.60 

55.73 

18.65 

14.30 

laoo 
18. 81 
33. 72 
61.60 
54.22 
18. 19 

13.80 
16.69 
17.90 
32. 15 
60.00 
44.96 
17. 86 

13.50 

16.00 

18.33 

30.61 

46.60 

35.00 

19.00 

13.60 

14.60 
18.39 
30.45 
45.80 

35.00 

19.00 

13.60 

14.00 

19.08 

49. 10 
35. 00 
19. 00 

15.19 

15.63 

20.33 

60,00 

29.85 

19.00 

14. 82 
17.99 
18.06 

43. 52 
45.86 
20.22 

26.34 

26.88 

26.89 

27.31 

29.05 

29.68 

29.83 

27.62 

25.66| 

26.25 




18. 011 
16. 42 

2a 08 

1 

18. 32 
19.40 
22.15 

18.60 
2a 22 
21.00 

18.60 
2a 12 
2a 62 

20.84 

20.46 

22.491 

20.60 

24.62 

19.65 

22.00 

18.00 

21. 77 
10.90 

19.38 

17.46 

18.00 

17.60 

16.22 

17.52 

19.88 

18.68 




1 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Seed World. 

Table 383 A. — Alsike clover seed: Average spot price per bushel, Toledo, 1914^1923. 


Year beginning 
Sept. 1. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Aver- 

age. 

1914-15 






98.06 

98. 59 

$a 17 

mi 

i$7.00 

$8.52 

$9.13 


1915-16 

$0.69 

$10 27 

EiSi 


rrtiy^ 

tllSS 

mm 

9.16 

Kiib] 

9.48 

9.63 

9.88 

$9.78 

1916-17 

9.83 

10 24 


ImTC 

11.30 

11.62 

11 . 51 

11.56 

11.50 

EEL 

IL 62 

11.74 

11. 18 

1917-18 . 

12.57 

13. 34 

14.35 

14^ 

IA.^1 


iA6g 

15.31 

15.22 

12. 37 




1918-19 

18. 17 

19.66 


16.92 


25.41 



24.23 



1919-20 

25.30 

28.72 

29.97 

31.47 

34.57 

35wl7 

35.71 

130 89 

24.37 

25.52 

23.961 

19.24 

2074 

1920-21 

16.84 

17.35 

17.70 

10 96 


15w34 

14.98 

13.93 


12.43 

10 82 

10 71 

14. 71 

1921-22 


10 72 

10 6i 

11.05 

11.64 

12. 37 

11.92 

11.46 

11.27 

1L71 


9.81 

11. 17 

1929-23 

ITiOT 

■ols 

10 74 

■oin 

10 76 

■ OArU 

10 50 

EES 

10 42 


10 16 

10 48 

1049 

1928-94 

10 52 

1018 

9.67 

9.43 












. 









Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Seed World. 
1 Price based on very few sales. 






864 Yearbook of the DepartmeM of Agriculture., 1923. 


Table 384 . — Timothy seed^ prime contract grade. Average epot price per 100 pounds, 

Chicago, 1910-1923, 


Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910-11 

$6.36 

$0.45 
18 20 

$9.32 
18 81 

$9.64 
18 00 

$9. 97 

$10. 41 

$11.40 

$12.03 

$12.00 

$18 00 

$11.55 

$13.50 

$10. M 
KW 

1911-12 

14.31 

18 45 

18 2.5 

18 25 

15.60 

14.50 

13.70 

11.63 

10.25 

1912-13 

6. 13 

4.81 

4. 44 

4.85 

4.13 

4.13 

3.88 

8 76 

3.88 

4. 16 

4.69 

828 

4.44 

1913-14 

5.50 

5.58 

5.51 

5.41 

5.55 

5.53 

5.45 

5.19 

5.30 

5.47 

863 

8 87 

8 51 



1914-15 

6.31 

6.34 

5.64 

5.48 

8 61 

’ 7. 89 

7.45 

7.35 

8 84 

888 

7.25 

7.40 

895 

1915-16 

& 19 

9. 19 

8 35 

8 46 

8 73 

8.70 

8 75 

8 55 

8.50 

8. 94 

9.20 

8 75 

8M 

1916-17 

7.00 

4.99 

8 43 

5.50 

5.74 

5.55 

5.55 

.5.78 

6.81 

8 20 

8 14 

801 

839 

1917-18 

8.25 

8 44 

8 56 

7.82 

7.63 

8 25 

8 94 

8 55 

8 25 

8 41 

7.81 

8 88 

832 

1918-19 

8.90 

10.00 

10.00 

10.30 

11.00 

11.00 

10.00 

10.50 

11.00 

12.00 

18 00 

18 00 

1873 

1919-20 

11.75 

11. 50 

11. 25 

11.50 

.12.25 

13. 62 

14.30 

13.07 

11.76 

12.00 

18 00 

11.85 

1824 

1920-21 

8 80 

7.50 

8 71 

6.69 

813 

5.78 

5.05 

4.65 

5.04 

5.30 

5.27 

5.07 

6.01 


Av., 1914-1920 

8 47 

8. 28 

7.99 

7.96 

8 30 

8 68 

8.58 

8. 35 

8 60 

8 82 

8.81 

8 85 

8 47 

1921-22 

4.50 

4.30 

4.85 

5. 31 

5.53 

5.94 

800 

5.69 

5.22 

5.19 

4.67 

4.50 

1 814 

1922-23 

4.59 

4. 06 

5.89 

6. 20 

8 25 

6.25 

6.19 

a. 81 

5.50 

5.70 

813 

6.04 

! 880 

1923-24 

5.91 

7.19 

7. 45 

7.24 

7.25 



1 1 








Division of Statlstirnl and TTlstorical Ilosearrh. Compiled from Chicago Board of Trade and the 
Seed World. 


Table 385 . — Alfalfa seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, loth of month, United 

States, 1912-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. j Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1912 






$10. 25 
9. 73 

$10.07 

$10. 07 
10.06 

$10. 52 
8.96 

$9. 84 

$9.73 

7.65 

$9.49 

7.25 

1913 

$8.25 

$9.60 

$9.78 

$9.99 

$9. 75 

9.41 

8 73 

1914 

8 30 

7.98 

8.01 

8.17 

838 

8.31 

8.29 

7.79 

8.85 

8 97 

845 

8 81 

1915 

8 79 

9.29 

9.58 

9.50 

9.62 

9.61 

9.61 

9.14 

9.60 

10.00 

9.71 

9.75 

1916 

10.27 

11.04 

18 21 

18 54 

18 10 

1810 

11.67 

11. 51 

11.30 

10.67 

laoo 

1881 

1917 

9.72 

9.98 

10.34 

10.32 

10.52 

10.79 

10.87 

10. 52 

10.72 

11.00 

1894 

11. 16 

1918 , 

11.84 

1800 

12.24 

12.34 

18 35 

18 04 

11.70 

13.06 

18 43 

11.83 

11.68 

1800 

1919 

18 48 

18 70 

13.12 

13.65 

14.32 

14.24 

14. 51 

14.11 

15. 47 

16.57 

17.51 

28 27 

1920 

21.25 

28 60 

24.64 

25.22 

85.08 

24.22 

23.70 

21.05 

21.19 

18 32 

18 87 

1899 

1921 

10.91 

18 74 

18 47 

11. 62 

11.43 

11.84 

10.70 

11.00 

11. 14 

10. 51 

la 14 

10.88 

1922 

10.33 

10.76 

11.37 

11. 72 

11.45 

11.24 

11.38 

10.38 

10.67 

10.94 

11. 19 

11.69 

1923 

11.99 

18 42 

18 50 

12.85 

13. 19 

18 64 

12.17 

12.05 

12. 15 

18 86 

18 31 

12.44 
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Table 386. — Cloverseed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, 15th of month, United 

States, 1912-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1912 






$13.49 

$18 82 '$11.78 

$11.61 

$11.28 

$11.23 

$11. 10 

1913 

$11. 39 

$il. 62 

$18 30 



18 47 

1812 

11.94 

10.22 

9. 32 

9. 13 

9.43 

1914 

9.82 

9.77 

9.45 

9.84 

9.77 

• 9.86 


muMM 



■nwrin 


1915 

■liSlI 


10.33 


9.99 

9.89 


9. 79 

10.18 

11.14 


11.66 

1916 - - 

11.98 

18 22 

18 58 

18 59 

1814 

11.71 

BilyM 

11.27 

KliXlIU 

■M.il 


11. 10 

1917 

11.29 

11.67 


18 28 


18 23 

18 36 

12.38 

12.64 

18 26 

14.26 

14.99 

1918 

18 45 




19.71 

19.15 

18 71 

17.84 

19.42 


21.25 


1919 

24.25 


28 72 

28 24 


27.87 

27.22 

27.82 

28 73 

28 82 

29.63 



38 09 


38 64 

38 73 

34.28 

32.05 

31.38 

27.64 

2881 

1894 

18 13 

14.66 

1921 

14.02 

18 62 

18 52 

13.56 

13.48 

13.38 

18 17 

18 55 

EESll 

18 84 

18 89 

liL$2 

1922 

13.44 


18 39 

iLXlil 

18 12 

14.48 

14.04 

iiKll 

1811 

1864 

18 85 

1S;82 

1923 

18 76 


14. 12 

14.02 

18 M 


1855 

18 41 

1884 

14.38 

1840 
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Table 387. — Timothy seed: Price per bushel paid by farmers, ISth of month, United 

States, 191S-mS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1012 






$7.37 

2.44 

$6.50 

2.57 

$3. 89 
2. 76 

$3.06 
2. 84 

$2.84 
2. 85 

$2.67 

2.87 

$2.47 

2.81 

1913 

$2.51 

$2.47 

$2.33 

$2. 43 

$2.40 

1914 

2.90 

2.94 

2.97 

2.95 

2.97 

2.98 

2.99 

3.17 

3.25 

3. 19 

3.11 

3.05 

1915 

8.42 

3. 56 

3.60 

3.57 

3. 46 

3. 48 

3. 40 

3.48 

3.59 

3. 74 

3.69 

3.73 

1916 

3.80 

3. 96 

3.98 

4.03 

4.04 

4.01 

3.00 

3.50 

3.08 

3.01 

3. 05 

3.U 

1917 

3.17 

3.22 

3.24 

3.27 

3.60 

3.81 

3. 93 

3.98 

4. 12 

4.14 

4.12 

4.20 

1918 

4,40 

4.55 

4.67 

4.58 

4.55 

4.56 

4.55 

4.71 

4.98 

5.10 

5.20 

5.23 

1919 

6.43 

5.45 

5.50 

5.56 

5.73 

5.68 

5. 79 

5.96 

5.92 

6.05 

6.06 

6.21 

1920 

6.43 

6.87 

6.04 

7.03 

6.91 

6.88 

6.83 

6. 01 

5.41 

4.84 

4. 70 

4.51 

1921 

4.40 

4.27 

4.05 

4.08 

4.02 

4. 10 

3. 91 

3. 65 

3.41 

3. 48 

3. 52 

3.63 

1922 

8.88 

4.04 

4.00 

4.03 

4.04 

3.88 

3. 79 

3.56 

3. 34 

3. 48 

3.69 

3.74 

1923 

3.93 

3.94 

3. 97 

3. 95 

3.99 

4.03 

4.03 

3.61 

1 

3. 93 

4.13 

4.24 

4.14 
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TOBACCO. 


Table 388. — Tobacco: Acreage^ production^ valuCf exports^ etc.^ United States, 

1849 - 19 ^ 3 . 


Calendar 

year. 

Acreage. 

Aver- 

age 

yield 

per 

acre. 

Production. 

Aver- 
age 
farm 
price 
per 
pound 
Dec. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Dec. 1. 

Value 

per 

acre 

Dec.l.i 

Domesitc 
e.xports of 
unmanufac- 
tured. fiscal 
year begin- 
ning July 1. 

Imiwrts of 
unmanu- 
factured, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
Julyl. 

1849 

Acres. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

199, 76S, 000 
iSis^O.OOO 
m, 7S6, 000 

506.663.000 

457.881.000 

802.397.000 
81i 345,000 

818.953.000 

821. 824. 000 

815.972.000 

660.461.000 

633.034.000 

682.429.000 

698. 126. 000 

718.061.000 

Cents. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1859 








1869 








1879 

1889 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 1909-1913. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 1 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1921 1 

1922 ! 

1923* 

1 

es9,ooo 

695.000 
i,10t,000 

1.046.000 

1. 039. 000 

1.031.000 

1. 038.000 

806.000 

776.000 

796.000 

821.000 
875,000 

793.1 

658.5 

728.5 

778.0 

788.0 

797.3 

786.3 

819.0 

815.6 

857.2 
850.5 

820.2 

H 

30.200.000 

31.696.000 

57. 273.000 

53.661.000 

58.283.000 

57. 664. 000 

55.515.000 

53.383.000 

53.519.000 

68.233.000 

71.411.000 

74.130.000 

47.26 
4,5. 61 

51.97 
51.30 
56.10 
55.83 
53. 48 
66.23 

68.97 

85.72 

86. 98 

84. 72 

315,787, 782 
301,007,305 
368, 184,084 
311,971,831 
334,302,091 
312,227,202 
340, 742, 864 
330,812,658 
287,900,946 

26,851.263 
29, 428, 837 
34,016,956 
31, 162,636 
33,288,378 
41, 125,970 
40,898,807 
35,005,131 
43, 123, 196 

i,m,ooo 

1.366.000 

1. 013. 000 , 

1. 226. 000 
1,216,000 ! 

814.8 

807.7 

893.7 
785.5 
784.3 

1.055.133.000 

1. 103.415.000 

905.109.000 

962.855.000 | 

953.734.000 1 

10.1 

9.3 

9.4 
10.8 
12.8 

106. 374. 000 

102. 142.000 
85,210,000 

104.063.000 

122.481.000 

pati 

mdmkm 


46,853,389 
48,203,288 
64,740,380 
67,977,118 
61, 174,751 

1,223,000 1 

814. 4 

996,049,000 | 




392, 183,071 

55,789,785 

1. 224.000 

1.370.000 

1.413.000 

1. 518.000 

1.647.000 

1.951.000 

1.960.000 

84^ 
775. 4 
816.0 

823.1 
873.7 1 

751. 1 
807.3 

1.034.679.000 

1.062.237.000 

1. 153.278.000 

1.249.276.000 

1.439.071.000 

1.465.481.000 
1, 582, 225, 000 

9.8 

9.1 

14.7 

24.0 

28.0 
39.0 
21.2 

101.411.000 
96,281,000 

169.672.000 

300.449.000 

402.264.000 

570.868.000 

335.675.000 

82. 85 
70.28 
120.08 
197.92 
244.24 
292.60 
171.26 

348, 346,091 
443,293,156 
411,598,860 
289,170,686 
629,287,761 
648,037,656 
506,526,449 

45,764,728 
48,013.335 
46,136,347 
79,367,563 
83,951, 103 
94,005,182 
58,923,217 

1,583,000 

811.0 

1,283,750,000 

22.0 

282,374,000 

178.38 

468,037,237 

65,165,925 

1,427,000] 

1,695,000 

1,820^000 

749. 6 

735. 6 
810.3 

1.069.693.000 

1.246.837.000 

1.474.786.000 

19.9 

23.2 

2a3 


149.07 

170.65 

164.25 

451,888,436 

445,186,472 

65,225,437 

75,783,440 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 

* Prelimlxiary. 
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Table 389. — Tobacco: Acreage^ productiorif and total farm vaiuCy by Siates, lOilB 

and 1923. 


State. 

Thousands of acres. 

Production, thousands 
of i)ounds. 

Total value, thou- 
sands of dollars, 
basis Dec. 1 price. 

1922 

19231 

1922 

19231 

1922 

19231 

Massachusetts 

9 

10 

9,612 

14, 100 

3,633 

■H 

Connecticut 

28 

29 

29,260 

40,252 

11,792 


New York 

2 

2 

2,220 

2,250 

821 


Pennsylvania 

43 

45 

56,760 

58,950 

9,082 


Maryland 

26 

24 

20,020 

19,008 

3,504 

mm 

Virginia 

209 

182 

156,750 

134,680 

37, 620 

26,036 

West Virginia 

9 

9 

7,425 

7,740 

1,634 

1,703 

North Carolina 

605 

552 

252,500 

386,400 

76,508 

81, 144 

South Carolina.. 

85 

102 

54,400 

74,460 

12, 512 

17,870 

Georgia 

11 

17 

5,940 

11,237 

1,544 

3,371 

Florida 

3 

4 

3,300 

4,202 

1,551 

2,146 

Ohio 

46 

47 

41,400 

42, 770 

7,866 

7,271 

Indiana 

18 

22 

16,200 

19,800 

2,754 

3,287 

Wisconsin 

40 

44 

45,600 

48,092 

0,120 

11, 157 

Missouri 

5 

6 

4,500 

6,600 

1, 305 

1,848 

Kentucky 

525 

578 

446, 

494, 190 

87,019 

82,036 

Tennessee 

130 

146 

94,ifc0 

109,500 

20,735 

19,710 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

450 

465 

248 

232 

United States 

1,695 

1,820 

1, 246, 837 

1,474,786 

289, 248 

298,936 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary*. 


Table 390. — Tobacco: AcrcagCy productiony and farm valuCy by types and districts. 

1922 and 1923. 


Types and States. 

Acreage. 

Yield per 
acre. 

Production. 

Price per 
pound. ^ 

Farm 

value. 

1922 

1023> 

1022 

1923 

1922 

1923* 

1922 

1923* 

1922 

1923* 

Cigar typos: 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Now York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total cigar types 

Chewing, smoking, snuff, 
and export types: 
Burley— 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee. 

Total Burley 

Acres. 

9.000 
28,000 

2.000 

43.000 
28,900 

500 

40.000 
1,500 
3,000 

Acres. 

10,000 

29.000 
2,000 

45.000 
27,600 

600 

44.000 
1,800 
4,000 

JA>s. 
1,068 
1,045 
1,110 
1,320 
910 
800 
1, 140 
1,033 
1, 100 

Lbs. 

1, 410 
1,388 
1, 125 
1,310 
920 
870 
1,003 
1,000 
1,073 

1,000 
pounds. 
9, 612 
29,260 
2,220 
56,760 
26,299 
400 
45,600 
1,550 
3,300 

1,000 
pounds. 
14, 100 
40,252 
2,250 
58,950 
25,530 
522 
48,092 
1,800 
4,292 

Cents. 

37.8 

40.2 

37.0 

16.0 

14.0 
lao 

20.0 

54.0 

47.0 

Cents. 

43.8 

46.5 
20.0 
18.1 
14,0 

13.5 
23.2 
52.4 
500 

1,000 

dolls. 

3,633 

11,792 

821 

9,080 

3,682 

40 

9,120 

837 

1,551 

1,000 

ddU. 

6,176 

18,717 

450 

10^700 

3,574 

70 

11,157 

944 

2,146 

155,900 

164,000 

1, 123 

1, 194 

175,001 

195,788 

23.2 

27.5 

40,556 

53,934 

^■D yjf 

2,200 

8,500 

17,60(^ 

14,400 

6,000 

296,000 

24,600 

1 

1 

B|n 

BfQ 0^ 

2,420 

7,310 

15,170 

12,488 

6,600 

260,480 

21,648 

1 

200 

22.5 
15.0 

16.6 
28.0 
21.0 
23.0 

479 

1,562 

2,601 

2,632 

1,305 

55,900 

4,966 

484 

1,643 

2,276 

1,996 

1,848 

54,701 

4,979 

321, 100 


858 

883 

275,601 

326,116 

25.2 

m 

69,445 

67,929 

Paducah— 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Total Paducah 

72,000 

21,500 


825 

760 

810 

760 


Hi 

li 

11.1 

11. 

7,900 

2,124 

7.058 

2,000 

93,500 

103,506 

■ 

798 

75,740 

82,585 

13.2 

11.1 

iK 

9,148 

Henderson- 
Kentucky 

80^000 

83,500 

893 

880 

71,440 

73,480 

B 

12.2 


8,965 
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Table 390. — Tobacco: Acreage^ production^ and farm valuer by types and districts ^ 
1922 and 1923 — Continued. 


rype.s and States. 

Acreage. 

Yield per 
acre. 

Production. 

Price per 
pound. 1 

Farm value. 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

* 





1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

1,000 

ne Sucker— 

Acret. 

Aeret. 

Lh». 

Lh9, 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

Indiana 

6,600 

7,000 

985 

970 

6,400 

6,790 

10.0 

10.5 


713 

Kentucky 

38,000 

39,500 

875 

816 

33,250 

32. 195 

13.2 

11.0 

1 4,323 

3,541 

Tennessee 

13,000 

16,600 

775 

700 

10,772 

12,616 

11.0 

10.0 

1,185 

1,262 

Total One Sucker... 

68,400 

63,100 

863 

818 

50,422 

51,601 

12.2 

10.7 

6, 1481 

5, 516 

Clarksville and Hop- 











kinsville— 









7,863! 


Kentucky 

72,000 

77,500 

780 

800 

66,160 

62,000 

13.2 

12.1 


7,602 

Tennessee 

73,600 

77,000 

680 

700 

49,980 

5.3, 900 

18.0 

13 0 

8,996 

7, 007 

Total Clarksville and 









1 


llopkinsviUe--.-. . 

145,600 

154,500 

729 

750 

106, 140 

115,900 

15.9 

12.5 

16,859| 

14,509 

Virginia sun cured*. 

10,600 

8,000 

770 

707 

8,162 

6, 656 

14.3 

11.0 

1, 167| 

' 622 

Virginia Dark 

60,000 

48,800 

818 

830 

49,080 

40,504 

18.8 

17.9 

9, 227] 

7,250 

Old Belt— 








j 

1 


Virginia 

136,600 

123,000 

715 

700 

97, 708 

86,100 

29. 3 

22.8 

28,628 

19,631 

North Carolina 

240,000 

255,000 

467 

641 

112,000 

163, 400 

31.0 

22.0 

34, 720 

35,948 

Total Old Belt 

376.600 

' 378,000 

557 

660 

209,708 

249,500 

30.2 

22.3 

63,348 

65,579 

New Belt- 











North Carolina 

266,000 

297,000 

530 

i 761 

140,500 

223,000 

29. 7i 

24.0 

41,788 

53,520 

South Carolina 

85,000 

102,000 

640 

730 

’ 54,400 

74,460 

23. 0| 

24. 0| 

12,512j 

17,8.50 

Georgia 

9,000 

14, 700 

462 

625 

4,160 

9, 187 

21.8 

27. 6 

907 

2,608 

Total New Belt 

360, 000 

413, 700 

565 

741 

199,060 

306,647 

27.71 

24.1 

65, 207I 

73,978 

Maryland, eastern 









1 


Ohio Export— 











Maryland 

26,000 

24,000 

770 

792 

20,020 

19,008 

17.5 

22.0 

3,504 

4, 182 

Ohio 

1,500 

1,800 

1, 176 

1,150 

1,763 

2,070 

17.0 

15.0 

300 

311 

West Virginia 

600 

400 

800 

860 

400 

344 

15.0 

14.0 

60 

48 

Total Export 

28,000 

2(},200 

792 

818 

22,183 

21,422 

17.4 

21.2 

3,864 

4,541 

Other— 



1 








Georgia 

500 

500 

460! 

600 

230 

250 

10.0 

10.0 

23 

25 

Tennessee 

1,800 

2,800 

630 

834 

1,140 

2,336 

15.0 

15.0 

171 

850 

Kentucky 

3, 000 

3,000 

800 

818 

2,400 

2,450 

13.2 

11.0 

317 

269 

Ix)uisiana 

1,000 

1,000 

430 

465 

450 

465 

55.0 

6ao 

248 

232 

West Virginia 

100 

100 

800 

860 

80 

86 

15.0 

14.0 

12 

12 

Total other 

6,400 

1 7, 400j 673 

755 

4,300 

6,587 

17.9 

1 15.9 

771 

888 

Total chewing, 





1 






smoking, snuff. 











and export 

1, 530, 100 

1,656,000 

1 696 

772 

1,1,071,836 

1,278,998 

23.0 

19.4 

246,776 

248,925 

Total, all t3rpes 

1, 695, 000 

j 1,820,000 

736 

810jl, 246, 837 

1, 474, 786 

23.0 

1 2a5 

287,332 

! 1 

302,859 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 The prices used in this report more nearly reflect the average price for the season than do the Decem- 
ber 1 prices, and the values obtained differ from those published in the December, 1923, crop summary for 
that reason. 

* Preliminary. 
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Table 391 . — Tobacco: Yield per acre, by Statee, calendar year*, t908~t99S. 


State. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

^ 1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 

1909- 

1913 

1914 

191.7 

Massachusetts 

1,650 

1,600 

1,730 

1 1,6.50 

1,700 

1,550 

1,646 

1,750 

1,100 

Connecticut 

1,680 

1, 650 

1,730 

I 1,625 

1,700 i 

1,550 

1, 651 

1, 770 

1,3.50 

New York t 

1, 175 

1, 175 

1,250 1 

1 1,330 

1,300 ! 

1,020 

1,215 

1,300 

1,200 

Pennsylvania 

1,325 

985 

1,500 ! 

1,420 

1,450 

1,200 

1,311 

1,450 

1,.350 

Maryland 

700 

710 

690 1 

735 

660 

740 

' 707 

800 

740 

Virginia 

815 

775 

780 i 

1 800 

600 

770 

745 

650 

750 

West Virginia 

750 

875 

040 1 

i 750 

760 

680 

741 

820 

870 

North Carolina 1 

670 

600 

600 1 

1 710 

620 

670 

640 

650 

620 

South Carolina 1 

865 

800 

630 1 

1 810 

700 

760 i 

740 

730 

580 

Georgia 

975 

700 

680 1 

^ 900 

830 

1,000 

822 

1,000 

880 

Florida 

990 

710 

680 

940 

840 

1,000 

834 

1,000 

910 

Ohio 

670 

925 

810 1 

i 925 

920 

750 

866 

900 

900 

Indiana 

700 

950 

880 1 

1 910 

800 

750 

858 

900 

840 

Wisconsin 

1, 130 

1, 180 

1,050 I 

1 

1 1,250 

1,290 

1, 180 

1, 190 

1, 180 

900 

Missouri 

875 

885 

1,050 

800 

1,000 

6,50 

877 

1, 200 

000 

Kentucky 

815 

835 1 

810 

880 

780 

760 

813 

910 

810 

TennesseSB 

800 

730 

760 

810 

660 

720 

736 

820 

750 

Louisiana 1 

850 

550 

550 

450 

300 

450 

460 

400 

420 

United States 

82a 2 

814.8 

1 807.7 

893. 7 

1 

785. 5 

784.3 

815.1 

845.7 

775.4 







Av. 




State. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1914- 

1921 

1922 

1923 






* 

1920 




Massachusetts 

1,660 

1.400 

1,500 

i 

1, 540 

1, .550 

1,500 

1,370 

1,068 

1,410 

Connecticut 

1, 630 

1,400 

1,500 

1,565 

1,480 

1, 528 

1,454 

1,045 

1,388 

New York 

1,230 

l,*e50 

1,250 

1,290 

1,280 

1, 257 

1,260 

1,110 

1, 125 

Pennsylvania 

1, 360 

1, 400 

1, 420 

1, 320 

1,510 

1, 401 

1,460 

1,320 

1,310 

Maryland 

770 

790 

830 

675 

875 ! 

783 

715 

770 

792 

1 

Virginia 

680 

700 

770 

530 

730 

687 

550 

750 

740 

West Virginia 

900 

800 

720 

700 

800 

801 

760 

825 

860 

North Carolina 

550 

630 

705 

616 

694 

638 

561 

600 

700 

South Carolina 

520 

710 

720 

722 

650 

662 

630 

640 

7.30 

Georgia 

1,180 

1,000 

800 

530 

600 

856 

564 

540 

661 

Florida 

1,210 

1, 100 

960 

950 

1,050 

1,026 

900 

1,100 

1,073 

Ohio - 

950 

960 

980 

860 

960 

930 

920 

900 

910 

Indiana - 

930 

950 

930 

800 

900 

893 

875 

900 

900 

Wisconsin 

1,270 

1,000 

1,330 

1,270 

1, 248 

1, 171 

1,281 

1, 140 

1,093 

Missouri — 

950 

940 

900 

1,000 

1,000 

984 

925 

900 

1 , 100 

Kentucky 

900 

900 

960 

800 

860 

876 

846 

850 

855 

Tennessee 

800 

810 

800 

810 

730 

789 

750 

725 

750 

Louisiana 

450 

350 

420 

434 

500 

425 

450 

450 

465 

United States 

816.0 

823.1 

873.7 

.751.1 

807.3 

813. 2 

749. 6 

735.6 

8ia3 


Division of Crop and Tdveslock Estimates. 
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Crops other than Crains, Fruits, and Vegetables. 


TAbiiB 392 . — Tobacco: Condition of crop, Ist of month, and yield per acre, 
United States, ISer-lBSS. 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.i 

Yield 

per 

acre. 


P.ci. 

P.ct, 

P. c<. 

P. rt. 

Lb». 

1867 

95.5 

02.5 

87.3 

93.5 

634.6 

1868 

94.6 

93.7 

92.4 

98.9 

751.4 

1860 

100.0 

92.7 

78.1 

83.7 

569. 1 

1870 

101.0 

102.0 

104.3 

108.1 

757.9 

1871 

05.5 

03.4 

86.8 

93.2 

75a 3 

1872 

97.5 

96.7 

97.7 

100.9 

821.8 

1873 

02.5 

89.1 

90.0 

91.4 

775.3 

1874 

75.2 

67.3 

57.2 

61.0 

633.2 

1876 

120.0 

96.8 

90.0 

102.0 

678.6 

1876 

97.0 

81.0 

81.1 

88.4 

705.0 

1877 

102.0 

100.6 

97.3 



1878 

95.3 

84.0 

81.0 


723. 1 

1879 

88.0 

77.0 

87.0 


793. 1 

1860 

91.3 

86.0 

84.0 


740.7 

1881 

95.0 

85.0 

65.0 


696.2 

1882 

06.2 

87.0 

90.0 

95.4 

764.1 

1883 

05.0 

88.0 

80.0 

77.9 

706.9 

1884 

96.2 

95. 3 

94.0 

90.2 

747.2 

1885 

96.0 

91.0 

86.3 

88.3 

747.8 

1886 

02.4 

81.8 

81.2 

86.6 

709.9 

1887 

84.2 

73.1 

70.8 

73.8 

645.2 

1888 

01.3 

86. 1 

87.0 

85. 7 

757.1 

1889 

89.0 

84.4 

76. 2 

80.7 

658.5 

1890 

88.2 

69.2 

82.4 

85.4 

722.8 

1891 

91.1 

88.5 

87.4 

93.0 

747.4 

1892 

92.7 

88.8 

79.9 

83.5 

687.6 

1893 

93.0 

82.2 

72.3 

74.1 

687. 1 

1894 

81.0 

74.9 

74.5 

84.5 

777.4 

1895 

a5.9 

82.7 

82.6 

80.3 

775. 4 

1896 

91.5 

86.5 

81.5 

76.9 

677.6 

1897 

78.5 

78.7 

75.6 

70.3 

645.9 

1898.. 

89.9 

85.6 

90.8 

88.0 

745. 4 

1890 

83.7 

8ao ! 

84.0 

81.9 

728.5 


Calendar 

year. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.i 

Yield 

per 

acre. 


P. rf. 

P. cf. 

P,ct. 

P. d. 

Lhs. 

1900 

88.5 

82.9 

77.6 

7a 1 

778.2 

1901 

86.5 

72. 1 

78.2 

81.5 

788.1 

1902_ 

85.6 

81.2 

81.5 

84.1 

797.3 

1903 

85.1 

82.9 

83.4 

82.3 

7Ha3 

1904 

85.3 

83.9 

83.7 

85.6 

819.0 

1905 

87.4 

84.1 

85. 1 

85.8 

815.6 

1906 

86.7 

87.2 

86.2 

84.6 

857.2 

1907 

81.3 

82.8 

82.5 

84.8 

850.5 

1908 

86.6 

85.8 

84.3 

84.1 

820.2 

1909 

89.8 

83.4 

80.2 

81.3 

814 8 

1910... 

85.3 

78.5 

77.7 

80.2 

807.7 

1911 

72.6 

68.0 

71.1 

80.5 

893.7 

1912 . 

87.7 

82.8 

81. 1 

81.8 

785.5 

1913..-- 

82.8 

78.3 

74.5 

7a 6 

784.3 

Av. 1909-1913. 

83.6 

78.2 1 

1 76.9 

80.1 

817.2 

1914.. 

66.0 

6a5 

71.4 

81.8 

845.7 

1915 

8.5.5 

79.7 

80.7 : 

81.9 

775.4 

1916 

87.6 

84.4 

85. 5 

85.6 

816 0 

1917 

86.8 

88. 1 

84. 5 

87.8 

823 1 

1918 

83. 1 

83.6 

82. 5 

87.4 

873.7 

1919 

83.6 

75. 1 

71.8 

73.6 

751.1 

1920 

84.3 

84.1 

84.6 

83.3 

807.3 

Av. 1914-1920. 

82.4 

80.2 

80.1 

83.1 

813.2 

1921 

71.9 

66.6 

7aT 

75 6 

749.6 

1922 

82.4 ! 

80.9 

76.2 

78.9 

735.6 

1923 

82. 5 j 

83. 1 

86.6 

84.6 

8ia3 


Division of Crop and Live Stock Kstimates. 
* Condition at time of harvest. 


TABiiE .393. — Tobacco: Percentage redaction from full yield per acre, from elated 
causee, as reported by crop correspondentey 1909-1922, 


Calendar year. 

De- 

fic- 

ient 

mois- 

ture. 

Ex- 

ces- 

sive 

mois- 

ture. 

Floods. 

Frost 

and 

freeze. 

Hail 

Hot 

winds. 

Storms. 

'I’o- 

tal 

cli- 

mat- 

ic. 

Plant 

dis- 

ease. 

In- 

sect 

posts. 

Ani- 

mal 

pests. 

De- 

fco- 

tivo 

seed. 


P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct 

1909. 

5. 5 

6.8 

1.1 

0.7 

0.8 

0.1 

0.2 

15.3 

0.7 

2.6 


(*) 

1910 _ 

4.8 

fl. 8 

1. 2 

.4 

.3 

(*) 

. 1 

14.4 

.7 

2.8 


0.1 

1911,. 

16. 7 

.9 


.8 

.1 

.6 


19.5 

.3 

1.0 


.2 

1912 

7 6 

4.8 

.8 

.5 

1.0 

.2 

.2 

15.3 

.7 

2.8 


.1 

1913 

15.3 

.7 

.4 

1.2 

1.2 

.3 

.6 

2 ao 

.1 

3.0 


(*) 

1014 

18. 1 

. 2 

. 1 

.4 

.6 

.3! 

.1 

20.1 

(*) 

2.7 


.1 

1915 

3.9 

8.2 

.9 

1.2 

.8 

.1 

.9 

las 

.6 

4.0 


.1 

1916 

3 5 

5. 5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

.1 

.8 

14.0 

.3 

2.8 


(•) 

1917 

8.3 
8. 6 

2.2 

.5 

3.3 

1.2 

.1 

.2 

11.1 

.2 

2.1 


.1 

1018 

.4 

:2 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

.2 

11.4 

.3. 

2.1 


.1 

1010 

8.9 

7.9 

.6 

.2 

1.1 

.1 

.2 

19.2 

.6 

2.8 


(*) 

1020 

2.3 
18. 9 

7.0 
Z 2 

.6 

.7 

1.0 


.1 

11.7 

5.5 

2.6 



1021 

. 1 

.8 

.7 

.4 

.2 

22.9 

1.6 

8.2 



1922 

7.0 

4.5 

.8 

.4 

1.4 

.1 

' 

.2 

14 3 

1.6 

2.5 




To- 

tal.i 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Includes all other causes. 


t Less than 0.05 per cent. 
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Tabl£ 394. — Tobacco: Area and yield per acre for nine of the largest producing 

countries, 1 909-1 9kS, 





Area. 




Yield per acre. 


Country. 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

pre- 

limi- 

nary. 

Aver- 

age 

1909- 

1913 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 
p re- 
Timi- 

nary. 


1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres. 

1,000 

acres. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

United States 

1,223 

1,960 

1,427 

1,695 

1,820 

814.4 

807.3 

749.6 

736.6 

810.3 

France 

37 

129 

32 

33 

0) 

1,223.6 

1, 587. 3 

1, 643.1 

1,426.1 


Italy 

22 

33 

48 

55 

54 

1,009. 1 

856.6 

898.9 

917.9 


Germany 

39 

32 

26 

28 

(») 

1,706.1 

2,064.4 

2,639.2 

(*) 

(*) 

Hungary 

121 

51 

49 

44 

42 

1 ,211.8 

1,076.7 

830.7 

782.5 

Bulgaria 

20 

95 

58 

54 

77 

692.8 

680.0 

619.4 

729.3 

710.6 

Rumania 

24 

58 

43 

53 

(*) 

684.4 

650.0 

537.7 

523.6 


Algeria 

25 

47 

54 

27 

51 

936.8 

856.0 

919.1 

762.2 

785.3 

Philippine Islands. _ 

* 154 

250 

225 

148 

158 

422.1 

572.3 

517.3 

445.8 

441.8 


Division of Statistical and Uistoricnl Research. Official sources and International Institute of Agri- 
culture unless otherwise stated. 


* Beginning with 1920, figures include Alsace Lorraine. * Figures not available. • Four-year average. 


Table 395. — Tobacco: Production in under rnentioned countries, 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average 
1909-1913. 1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, 

prelim- 

inary. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Canada 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

1 15, 066 

1 8, 495 

14,232 

33, 770 

48,088 ! 

13, 249 

25,050 

United States 

996,049 

1,249,276 

1, 4.39, 071 

1,465,481 

1, 582, 225 

1, 069, 693 

1, 246, 837 

1, 474,786 

Mexico : 


27, 963 


14, 436 

23, 085 

Guatemala j 

256 


1,(M9 



143 


Cuba 

; 73, 666 

61,118 

81,039 


120, 624 

40,299 

30,390 


Dominican Republic. 

>25.417 


29,983 

50, 044 

14,991 

14, 901 


Porto Rico 

>10,828 

25, 410 

25,772 

19,363 

15,474 

24, 712 

24, 710 

26,000 

Jamaica 

EUROPE. 

M90 

1 

1 


Sweden 

Denmark 

♦ 1, 744 
i 258 

1,477 

S03 

1,389 

1,702 

2,518 

1,691 

1,435 

1 1,164 

1,323 

Belgium 

20, 733 



35; 0.'i2 
34,666 

13, 485 
46,031 

10,190 

7,333 

8,600 

France 

1 >45,273 

39, 361 

25,123 

52, 578 

47,062 

Italy 

22,200 

11,684 

• 19, 841 

21, 170 

28,263 

43, 145 

50,485 


Switzerland 

Germany-- 

> 1, 374 

1 <66,536 

882 
59, 815 

45,973 

661 

39,984 

860 

06,001 

816 

05,980 

700 

790 

Austria. 

I <13,693 








Czechoslovakia 



i 

3,893 


4,548 


Hungary 

146, 620 




54, 912 

40,705 

34, 430 


Yugoslavia 

3,739 




17,210 

26,046 

20,700 

45,006 

Greece 

28,021 

61,233 

06,912 

65,463 

69,850 

49,863 

38,040 

Bulgaria 

13,867 

32,647 

57,567 

48,284 

04,604 

35,923 

39,380 

54,670 

Rumania 

18, 420 


13,481 

27, 010 

37,699 

23,121 

27,750 

Russia, included Uk- 
raine and northern 



Caucasia - 

<232, 949 








AFRICA. 





! 




Algeria 

23,421 

35,274 

49, 118 

31,658 

40, 234 

49,630 

20,580 

40,050 

Tunis 

265 

377 

4S4 

628 

671 

1,069 

882 

090 

ASU. 









India, British 

450,000 








British North Borneo 



1,520 

1,857 

1,265 

1, 160 



Ceylon 

Japanese Empire: 

93,717 




10,000 


Japan 

90,607 

79,780 

113,301 

137,193 

134,800 

149,610 


Chosen 

25,510 

31,084 

32,124 

31,609 

34, 190 


Formosa 

Russia (Asiatic) 

1, 120 
•30^939 

1,010 

880 

1,495 

2,250 

4,270 

3,760 


Philippines 

65,005 

107,868 

135,705 

1 

m,^5 

143,064 

116,401 

65,977 

60,798 


* Two-year average. • One year only. » Old boundaries. 

» Three-year average. « Four-year average. • Exclusive of invaded territory. 
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Tablb 396. — Tobacco: Production in undermentioned countries, — Continued. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Country. 

Average 

1909-1013. 

1917-18 

.. 

1918-19 

1910-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022-23 

1923-24 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Paraguay 

Argentina 

1,000 

pounds. 

3.8:14 

2,045 
17, 844 
12, G35 1 

1,000 
pounds. 
10,958 
00,207 
950 
30,864 
0, 398 

1,000 

pounds. 

6,020 

1,836 

i 1,000 
pounds. 

\ a 739 

162,362 
480 

22,253 

1,000 

pounds. 

9, 621 
177, 461 
1,836 

33,360 

1,000 

pounds. 

329 1 
21,280 
38,283 1 

1,000 

pounds. 

i 

1,000 

pounds. 

AfBICA. 









Union of South Africa i 

Rhodesia 

Nyasaland 

» 14, 961 
♦1,902 
3,017 

14, 931 
620 
4,776 

7 14, 183 
1, 468 
2,504 

11, 644 
2,027 
3,097 

15,006 
3, 747 
3, 844 

9, 813 
3,182 
6,736 

1 3,500 

I 

... 


OCEANIA. 






1 

1 


Dutch East Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Sumatra, East 

Coast 

Australia 

Fiji 

04,302 

46,278 

2,135 

57,096 

44,788 

459 

41,829 

61,800 

2,664 

100,640 

12, 743 
2,651 

68,911 

092 j 
54 

83, 041 

1,086 

184 



Total compara- 
ble with 1000- 

1913 

Total compara- 
ble with 1923. 

2, 624. 221 




1, 879, 518 

1, 335,015 

1, 428, 353 

1,722,007 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

Official sources and International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, unless otherwise stated. 

Five-year averages are of the crops harvested during the calendar years 190&'1013 in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, and during the crop seasons 1009-10 through 1013*14 in the Southern Hemisphere. . For each indi- 
vidual year is shown the harvest in the calendar year in the Northern Hemisphere and the succeeding 
harvest in the Southern Hemisphere. 

* One year only. 

< Four-year average. 

» Exclusive of native reserves (production of 2,428,553 pounds in 1917-18 and 1,614,400 pounds in 1920-21) 


Table 396. — Tobacco: Farm price per poundj December /, by States, culemhir 
years, 1908-1923, and value per acre, 1923, 


1008 1000 1010,1011 1012,1013 1000- 1014,1015 lOlG 1017 1018 1010 ll 
1913 


1014^1021 102211923! 

I iiS 


Cti. Ct9. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cis. Cti. CU. Ota. Cu, Ct9.\ Ctt. Cia. Cts. Cf«. Cii.\Cta. Dot. 
Massachusetts.. 15. 5 14. 0 16. 0 20. 0 23. 0 21. 0 18. 8 17. 7 14. 5 25. 0 38. 4140. 0 16. 3 40. 0 31. 8 36. 0 37. 8 43. 8 617. 58 
Connecticut .... 17. 0 16. 5 16. 5 20. 5 24. 1 21. 0 10. 7 18. 5 17. 0 27. 0 38. 4'44. 0 46. 3 35. 0 32. 341. 0 4a 3 46. 5 645. 42 

New York 0.5 8.0 & 5 10.4 12.6 12.2 10.312.0 0.513.022.0118.0 22.527.0 17. 7 10. 837. 0 2a 01225 00 

Pennsylvania... 10.5 0.0 0.3 0.5 8.5 7.5 8.8 & 5 0.214.221.014.017.020.0 14.8 14.4 la 0 18. 1237. 11 


Maryland 7.5 a 3 7.7 7.5 ao 0.3 


! ao a 5 la 0 20. 030. 030.0 20. (N 20.210.017.522.0174.24 


Georgia ~ 35!o34.02a02a030.031.0 2a 6 25. 0 23. 0 27. 0 57. 0 46. 0 21. 5 37. 0 83. 8 25. 0 2a 0 30. 0 lOa 30 

Florida 35.034.023.028.0 30.031.0 20.230.023.030.057.04a 0 54.54a0 41. 2 40. 0 47. 050. oW 50 

Ohio 10.510.5 8.5 7.6 0.111.4 0.4 a8 0.013.025.010.5 33.713.0 17.4 15.010.017.0154,70 

Indiana 12.011.0 9.5 7.8 9.011.0 9.7 9.0 7.3 ia0 24.0 20.7 36.2 14.0 17.6 15.0 17.0 16.6 140.40 

Wisconsin 10.0 9.2 7.610.011.012.0 9.911.0 6.012 517.6 22.0 22.225.0 16. 7 12. 5 20. 0 2a 2 253. 58 

Missouri 12. 5 la 0 12. 0 12. 0 12. 0 12. 7 12. 3 la 0 12. 0 15. 0 21. 2 26. 0 36. 0 33. 0 22. 2 20. 0 29. 0 2a 0 308. 00 

Kentucky 9.110.6 a7 7.7 a7ia0 9.1 8.4 7.8 12.7 22.7 26.3 38.2 15.0 la 7 15. 5 10. 5 la 6 141. 93 

Tennessee 9.0 7.8 a4 8.5 7.1 8.4 8.0 7.5 6.310.117.021.425.120.0 15. 3 20. 0 22. 0 la 0 135. 00 

Louisiana 32. 0 37. 0 2a 0 31. 0 30. 0 25. 0 20.635.030.02a036,06a06a 040.0 42. 6 55. 0 5a 060. 0 232. 50 

United States. 10. 3 10. 1 0.3 0.410.812.8 10.5 0.8 0.1 14.724.02a039.021.2 20. 8 19. 9 23. OjOO. 3 164. 25 

Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Based on farm price Dec. 1. 
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Table 397 . — Tobacco {unmanufactured): International trade^ calendar yearSt 

1909 - 1922 . 



Average, 1900rl913. 

1920 

1921 

1022, preliminary. 








1 


i ouutry. 










1 Imporls. 

Exports. 

Import.^. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL KXPORTIXC 









COUNTRIES. 










1,000 lbs 

1,000 Iba. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

Algeria 

4,77(1 

11,681 

6,408 

\ 23, 724 

6,781 

21,896 

8,513 

33,549 

Brasil 

620 

59,991 

2,176 

1 67, 376 

2,024 

71,718 


08,563 

British India j.,. 

6,538 

28,874 

10, 121 

36, 370 

7,284 

30,987 

8,053 

26,895 

Bulmria 

C) 

4,310 


38,793 





Ceylon 


4,093 

4 

3,590 

3 

2,411 

4 

4,335 

Culba 

141 

38i035 

0) 

28,058 





Dominican Republic 


22. 305 


861225 


20,221 


16,602 

Dutch East Indies . . . 

8,074 

163,823 

322 

274, 370 

491 

100;250 

•455 

•79,506 

Greece 

12,024 

18,113 

157 

59,276 

443 

57, 750 

128 

81, 036 

Hungary 







5,512 

7,569 

Paraguay 


ii, 361 

18,^ 






Persia 

1 797 

8,874 

230 

2,550 


1 



Philippine Islands . . . 

1 45 

26,018 

763 

45, 578 

342 

1 40, ^5 

181 

35, 433 

Russia 

1,084 

23,283 







United States 

52,768 

381, 127 

82,221 

479,900 

52,994 

522,756 

77,603 

441,868 

PRINOPAL IMPORTIN*) 









COUNTRIES. 









Aden 

11,610 

7,739 

0,603 

6,452 






Argentina 

14,088 

41 

21,035 

468 





Australia 

13,740 

C) 

21,955 

0) 

17, 104 




Austria 



«I4,461 

287 

24,106 

422 



Austria-Hungary 

49,984 

^192 







Belgium 

22,094 

33 

^400 

419 

36, i42 

220 

44,734 

702 

Canada 

17,891 

433 

21, 121 

778 

10,025 

884 

14,454 

1,735 

China 

15,113 

25,487 

30^810 

36,982 

29,504 

26,891 

33,871 

26,260 

Csechoslovidria 



23,635 

102 

25,825 


57,702 

0) 

Denmark 

8^774 

100 

15,000 

76 

5,077 

0) 

0,289 


Kgypt 

10,005 


10,287 

244 

17,394 

13 



Fmland 

0,597 


4,947 


2,084 


1 4.^ 


France 

63,014 

26 

76, 615 

971 

85,027 

^590 1 

1 128,453 

1,717 

Germany 

168,437 

116 

196,160 

876 

•196, 277 

•961 I 

1 175,323 

989 

Italy 

47,732 

3,008 

74,246 

79 

63,417 


40,333 

2 

Netherlands 

57, 218 

3, 786 

86,797 

la 175 

64,322 

5,009 1 

1 40, 643 

4,687 

Norway 

3,004 


6,874 


4,750 


4,982 


Poland 



14,378 

252 





Portugal 

6,565 

279 




' 



Spain 

51,026 


7^ 659 


42,766 


27,058 


Sweden 

0,772 

1 

12,778 

lio 

8,783 

394 



Switeerland 

17,049 

47 

29,003 

112 

6,792 


10^641 

11 

United Kingdom 

117,956 

4,603 

209,721 

4,850 

211,500 

5,273 

173,381 

9,203 

Other countries 

32,604 

62,740 

42,606 

16,287 

26,285 

10,398 

5,460 

7,438 

Total 

846,920 

928,600 

1, 163, 754 

1,175,333 

058,244 

930,323 

889,160 

878, 181 


Diylsion of StutisticAl and nistorical Research. OiScial sources. 
Tobacco comprises leaf, .stems, and strippings, but not snuff. 

1 Less than 500 pounds. 

* Java and Madura only. 

• Eight months, May-Deoember. 
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TOBACCO. 


Tablb 398. — Tobacco: Wholesale price per pounds 1907 - 1923 . 



Hopkinsville. 

Louisville. 

Richmond. 

Baltimore. 

Calendar year. 

Leaf, common to 
fine. 

Leaf (hurley, dark 
red), common to good. 

Leaf, 8mokers% com- 
mon to One. 

I.«eaf (Maryland), 
medium to fine red. 


Low. 

nigh. 

Aver- 

age.> 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age.> 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age.^ 

Low. 

High. 

Aver- 

age.> 

1907 

Cenii. 

6.50 


Cents. 
11. 19 

Cents. 

6.50 

Cents. 
14. 50 

Cents. 

10.65 




Cents. 

6.60 

a60 


Cents. 

9.48 

9.85 

1908 

7.60 


12. 75 

9.00 

19.00 

13.67 



1909 

6.00 

14.00 

9.85 

12.00 

18. .*10 

16.35 


13.00 

in 

8.50 
a 50 
&50 

13.00 

13.00 

13.00 

laoo 

laoo 

1 

1910 

6.60 

17.60 




13. 65 


13.00 


1911 

7.00 

18.00 


kiIttI 

12. 75 

9.39 


iloo 


1912 

8.00 

16.00 

11. 69 



9.62 


15.00 


a 60 

8.50 

1913 

7.00 

14.00 

vm 



11.23 

mm 

20 00 

11.58 


Low, high, 
and av.l909- 
1913 



11. 16 


18.50 

11.83 

7.00 

20.00 

ia54 

8.60 

15.00 

11.00 


1914 

7.60 

14.00 

11.05 

9.00 

16.00 

IZ 71 

7.00 

20.00 

wma 

8.00 

15.00 

11.46 

1915 

4.00 

12.60 

8.08 

8.00 

15.00 

11.88 


18.00 


8.00 

14.00 

10.83 

1916 

6.00 

14. 60 

9.46 

milil 

19.00 

13.33 

6.00 


11.66 

9.00 

21.00 

14.69 

1917 

10.00 

2a 50 

13. 61 

13.00 

32.00 

2a 71 

9.00 

Etnioi 

17.06 

17.00 

28.00 

22.21 

1918 

14.00 

25.00 

18.63 

25.00 

44.00 

34.34 


45.00 

23.62 

22.00 

49.00 

33.56 

1919 

12.14 

3a 50 

23.68 

■oXiitl 


2a 92 


45.00 

27.31 

2a 00 

63.00 

37.22 

1920 

14.00 

53.00 

27.02 

13.00 

42.00 

27.05 

10.00 

37.00 

23.56 

2a 00 

6a 00 

41. 19 







Low, high, 
anaav.1914-* 
1920 

4.00 

53.00 

ia93 

8.00 

48.00 

2a 99 

6.00 

46.00 

ia24 

&00 

68.00 

2146 


1921 

8.00 

55.00 

24. 47 

7.00 

30.00 

17.83 1 

7.00 

30.00 

1Z66 

18.00 

6a 00 

30.52 

1922 

10.00 

40.00 

23.81 

12.00 

36.00 

2Z 12 

7.00 

16.00 

11. 10 

18.00 

6a 00 

32 83 

1923 

10.00 

40.00 

>22.87 

14.00 

35.00 

23.83 

7.00 

18.00 

1Z46 

18.00 

6a 00 

33. 12 


1923. 













January ... 

12.00 

40.00 

23.38 

laoo 

35.00 

2a 60 

7.00 

16.00 

11.50 

18.00 

6a 00 

3100 

February.- 

12.00 

>39.00 

>24.50 

18.00 

36.00 

28.60 

7.0Q 

16.00 

11.50 

18.00 

6a 00 

3100 

March 

12.00 

>34.60 

>22.25 

18.00 

35.00 

2a 50 

7.00 

16.00 

11.60 

18.00 

6a 00 

3100 

April 

12.00 

>33.00 

>22.33 

14.00 

35.00 

25.00 

7.00 

16.00 

11.50 

18.00 

4Z00 

29.25 

May 

12.00 

>33.00 

<22.26 

14.00 

35.00 

24.60 

7.00 

16.00 

11. 60 

laoo 

42.00 

3a 00 

June 

14.00 

35.00 

23.30 

7.00 

laoo 

11.50 

18.00 

42.00 

30.00 

July._ 





16.00 

30.00 

2Z60 

7.00 

18.00 

13.00 

18.00 

4Z00 

30.00 

August 

1 


15.00 

30.00 

22.50 

9.00 

18.00 

13.50 

18.00 

4Z00 

30.00 

September 

1 


15.00 

30.00 

22.60 

9.00 

18.00 

13. 50 

18.00 

60.00 

31.69 

October 

j 


113.00 

30.00 

22.50 1 

9.00 

18.00 

13.50 

23. 60 

60.00 

3a 75 

November 

1 


15.00 

30.00 

2Z 50 

9.00 

18.00 

13. 50 

23.60 

60.00 

3175 

December-.--. 

10.00 

36.00 

22. W 

14.00 

30.00 

21.00 

9.00 

18.00 

13.50 

26.00 

66.00 

41.00 











Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Western Tobacco Journal, Richmond 
Grain Exchange Price Current, and Bcdtimore Daily I^ico Current. 

* Monthly averages are computed from weekly ranges. Yearly averages 1U07 to 1917, inclusive, for Hop- 
kinsville, Louisville and Baltimore, are simple averages of monthly ranges. All other yearly averages are 
simple averages of the monthly averages. 

* Largely common to good. 

* Good. 

* Average common to good. 
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COFFEE. 

Tablb 399. — Coffee: JtUemcUio-nal trade, calendar years, ld09-19Si. 



Average 100»-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, preliminary. 











Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FRINCIFAL EXPORT- 









INO COUNTRIES. 

1,0C0 

LOCO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pmnids. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds . ' 

Brasil 


1, 672, 282 


1, 524, 478 


1,636,119 


1,676,334 

British India 

1605 

27, 780 

5,6M 

19. 407 

2,366 

30,070 

5, 595 

10,4a9 

Colombia 


104,398 


* 190, 962 


* 310, 205 



Costa Rica 


27,515 


*30,860 


29,406 


41.0«3 

Dutch East Indies . . . 

4,227 

54,149 

2,080 

137,223 

1, 961 

96,323 

*37 

* 95 ^ 49 : 

Guatemala 


85,951 


207, 685 


>95, 199 


* 95, 192 

Haiti 


61,943 


68; 292 


45 ; 600 



Jamaica 


8,263 


4,622 


*7,233 


*7,081 

Nicaragua 

M38 

19,033 


* 15^344 


*29,938 



Salvador 

*1,593 

6^830 


82,865 

(•) 

62,418 


*H972 

Venezuela 


111,326 


73^727 


121,905 


> 143,248 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 









INQ COUNTRIES. 









Argentina 

28,126 


38,811 






Austria 



6,274 

242 

11,909 

302 

*9,794 

* 185 

Austi ia-IIungary 

128,304 

8 







Belgium 

Hi; 738 

33,627 

84, 469 

3,411 

105,360 

21,538 

84, 781 

2,437 

British Malaya 

>7, 624 

* 7, 137 

27,026 

27,742 

19, 981 

15, 121 

> 25, 970 

*22,160 

Canada. 

13,378 

55 

19,493 

17 

19, 876 

10 

21,303 ! 

! 21 

Cuba 

24,906 

4 

44,426 

3 




1 

Czechoslovakia 



*11,215 

*124 

25^502 

(•) 

23,933 

1 

Denmark 

33, 102 

1 152 

44,823 

402 

43,724 

380 

50,815 

' 214 

Egypt:.... 

15,654 


22,530 

3,408 

20,722 

226 I 

* 21, 744 

37 

Finland 

28, 624 


14, 953 

* 2 

27, 913 


80,524 

1 

France 

245, 752 

41 

323,254 

1,983 

339,590 

1.158 

386,293 

685 

Germany 1 

399,965 

1, 767 

90,602 

62 

*228,698 

*211 

81, 162 

172 

Hungary 



*3,043 


>5,709 

*13 

*7,119 

*197 

Italy 

58,278 

458 

66,509 

14 

105,594 

13 

104, 195 

5 

Netherlands 

283,6.33 

189,288 

133,749 

37,561 

136,567 

66,568 

129, 148 

55,944 

Norway 

29,309 


24,853 


29,981 


39,425 


Russia.., 

26,073 


*1, 198 






Spain 

29,317 

9 

48,519 

5 

48,219 

56 

41,^5 

17 

Sweden 

74,486 

24 

98,829 

2,355 

88,707 

926 

77,660 

*161 

Switzerland 

25,029 

62 

22,777 

75 

31,583 

48 

29,259 

43 

Union of South Africa 

26,458 

36 

28,753 

51 

29,906 

64 

29,924 

17 

United Kingdom 

28,581 

241 

27,434 

108 

165 

87 

89, 797 


United States 

907,899 

•44,251 

1,297,439 

36, 757 

1,340,980 

34,573 

1,246,061 

2^750 

Other countries 

82,156 

95, 727 

126, 998 

101,854 

135,318 

60,897 

80,336 

78,928 

Total 

2,614,854 

2,608,347 

2, 615, 710 

2,571,631 

2,800,427 

2,666,757 

2,616,110 

2,360,793 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 

The item of coflee comprises unhulled and hulled, ground or otherwise prepared, but imitation or “surro- 
gate** coffee and chicory are excluded. 

I Four-year average. ^ One year only. 

> International Institute of Agriculture. * Less than 500 poimds. 

* Java and Madura only. Eight months, May-December. 

* Three-year average. * Chiefly from Forto Rico. 
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Table 400 . — Coffee^ Rio, No, 7: Average wholesale price per pound. New York. 

1890-m3, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

1890 

CenU. 

Cenfs. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

las 


18.0 

18.7 

17.6 

18.1 

17.6 

17.9 

18.8 

18.9 


17.9 

17.9 

1891 

1892 


17.5 

13.9 

18.4 

15.0 

18.6 

14.2 

18.6 

12.8 

18.2 

12.9 

17.5 

12.9 

17.6 

13.3 

16.2 

14 . 8 ' 

14.1 

15.4 

12.9 

16.3 

13.6 

17.1 

16.7 

14.3 

1893 

17.1 

18.1 


17.4 

15.5 

17.0 

16.6 

16.2 

16.6 

18.2 

18.3 

17.8 

17.2 

1894 

18.4 

17.4 

17.2 

17.6 

16.5 

15.8 

16.6 

16u3 

mj 

15.7 

15.1 

15.8 

16.5 

1805 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

16.5 

16.0 

15.9 

15.6 

16.2 

idi 

15.9 

16.7 

14.4 

15.9 

1896 

14.2 

13.1 

13.3 

13.8 

13.9 

13.2 

13.0 

11.5 





12 3 

1807 

10.2 

9.8 

9.6 

8.0 

8.0 

7.6 

7.4 

7.4 

6.9 

7.1 

6.8 

6.4 

7.9 

1898 

6.5 

6.4 

6.2 

6.0 

7.0 

6.5 

6.3 

6.1 

6.4 

6.2 

5.9 

6.4 

6.3 

1899 

6.8 

6.8 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 

&2 

6.1 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

6.1 

6.9 

6.2 


7.2 

8.4 

8.4 

7.7 

7.9 

8.2 


0.4 

8.5 

8.2 

8.4 

7.6 

8.2 

1 M i ) UUIBUiUinOT 

7.2 

msi 

■SI 

6.8 

6.2 

6u2 


5.6 

5.6 

5.8 

6.4 

7.1 

6.5 

1902 - - 

7.3 

6.0 

5.9 

6.1 

5.7 

5.7 


6.1 

5.8 

5.4 

5.5 

5.4 

5.0 


5.4 

5.4 


6.4 

5.2 

5.2 


5.2 

6.2 

5.8 

6.4 

6.5 

5.6 

1904 

7.8 

0.3 

6.9 

6.9 

7.2 

7.0 


7.5 

8.6 

8.4 

8.4 

8.6 

7.8 

1905 

9.0 

8.T 

7.9 

7.8 

7.9 

7.9 

7.8 

8.6 

8.9 

8.7 

8.3 

a3 

8.3 

1906 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

8.1 

&0 

7.5 

7.8 

8.9 

8.4 

8.4 

7.8 

7.5 

8.1 

1907 

7.1 

6.9 

mati 

7.0 

6.8 

6.5 

6w3 

6.5 

6.3 

6.4 


5.9 

6.6 

1908 

6. 1 

6.3 

6.3 

6.1 

6.1 i 

6.4 

6.4 

6.2 

6.1 

6.3 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 


7. 1 

7.7 

8.2 

8.21 

8.3 

8. 1 

7.4 

7 . 5 

7.3 

7.3 

‘T.T 

"k 6 


1 mtUUMMUMiUM 

8.7 

8.7 

KSl 

a8 1 

8 . 4 ; 

8.2 

8.4 

8.7 


11 . 1 

11.1 

13.2 


1911 

13.4 

13.1 


12.3 1 

12.4 

12.3 

13.3 

13.2 

13.4 

14 . 2 

16.8 

14.9 

BsSi 

1912 

14.5 

14 . 2 

14.4 

14.8 

14. 41 

14 . 2 

14.8 

14.3 

14 . 6 

14.8 

■k KU 

15.4 

■Ttl 

1913 

13.9 

13.5 

12.5 

11.9 

11.4 

11 . 1 

9.8 

9.6 

9.2 

IQQ 

By 

9.6 

KH 

Av. 1009-1913 

11.5 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

11.0 

10.8 

m 

10.7 

m 

11.5 

12.2 

12.3 

dl.3 

1914 

~ 9.T 

9.5 

9 . 2 

8.9 

8.8 

9.1 

8.8 

7.5 

7.6 

6.6 

6.4 

6.3 

8.2 

1915 

7.2 

8.2 

7.8 

8.1 I 

7.8 

7.0 

7.4 

7.4 

6.8 

6.8 

7.5 

7.6 

7.6 

1916 

7.6 

8.2 

9.2 

9.5 

9.8 

9.0 

9.0 

9.5 

0.9 

9.5 

9 5 

9.2 

9.2 

1917 

0.8 


9.8 

0.5 ' 

10. 1 1 

mnmi 

9 . 5 

9 . 1 

9.1 

8.5 

7.9 

7.6 

9.3 

1918 

8.5 

8.4 

8.9 

■L|!l 

8.7 1 

8.4 

8.6 

8.5 

9.6 

MSB 

10.7 

17.3 

9.8 

1919 

15 . 5 

15 . 4 


IE El 

19.3 

21. 1 

23.0 

21 . 5 

16.6 

16.5 

17.0 

15.2 

17.8 

1920 

16.3 

14.8 


15.1 

15.6 

15.0 

13. 1 

0.4 

8.2 

7 . 6 

7.5 

6.6 

120 

Av. 1914-1920 

10 . 6 

10 . 6 

10 . 8 

11.0 

11 . 4 

11 . 6 

11.3 

10 4 

9.7 

9.4 

9.5 

10.0 

10.5 

1921 

6.7 

6.7 

6.4 

"oTo 

&3 

6.7 

6.5 

7.0 

7.9 

8 . 1 

8.8 

9.3 

‘“ 7.3 

1922 

9 6 

9.0 

0.6 

10 . 8 

11.0 

11 . 0 

10 4 

lao 

10 . 2 

10.2 

10 8 

11.1 

10.3 

1923 

11.9 

13.0 

13.0 

11.5 

11.6 

11.7 

10.9 

10 7 

10 7 

11.1 

11.0 

10.9 

11.5 


Division of Statistical and Ilistoricul Hesenrcb. Complied from Bureau ot Latior Statistics reports. 
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TEA. 

Tablb 401. — Tea: International trade, calendar yeare, 1909-19M. 


Country. 


PRINCIPAL KXPORT- 


Average, 19(KK1013. 


Imports. Exports. 


1920. 


Imports. Exports. 


1021 . 


Imports. Exports. 


1022 , 

preliminary. 


Imports. Exports. 


INQ COUNTRIES. 

British India 

Ceylon 

China 

Dutch East Indies. . 

Formosa 

Japan. 

PRINCIPAL IMPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 


1,000 

pounds. 

8,002 

»1 

18,800 

6,742 

68 

500 


1,000 
pounds. 
267,887 
189, 016 
197,007 
46. 675 
23. 640 
35,823 


1,000 

pounds. 

11,466 

6,069 

6,730 

155 

540 


1,000 
pounds. 
270,057 
184, 770 
40,537 
100,703 
14, 377 
26,438 


1,000 

pounds. 

11,581 

1 

6,387 

6,704 

>89 

906 


1,000 
pounds. 
349,086 
160, 732 
57,358 
77, 518 
*17,931 
15,863 


1,000 

pounds. 

14,603 

1 

13,656 

*6,071 

*73 

*1,460 


1,000 

pounds. 

311,633 

171,808 

76,463 

*76,678 

•11,271 

•25.498 


Argentina 

Australia. 

Austria 

A ustria-Hungary 

British Malaya 

Canada 

Chile 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt 

France 

French Indo-China.. 


3,880 
35. 442 


3,424 

11,983 

37,927 

3,505 


1,050 

2,806 

3,205 


Germany 

Hungary. 

Morocco 

Netherlands... 
New 2SealaDd.. 

Persia. 

Poland 


8,964 


6,696 

11,383 

7,542 

9,446 


Russia 

U nion of South A frica. 
United Kingdom — 

United States 

Other countries 


157, 704 
5,192 
293, 045 
08,807 
31,268 


(«) 


3 

•.5,318 


61 
1, 145 
23 


45 


125 


866 

61 




Total, 


768,652 


775,922 


3,262 

34,060 

864 


11,453 
36,740 
4,690 
• 1,066 
4,327 
4,017 
2,726 
3,850 
•670 
5,697 
23,407 
12,838 
6,623 
3,771 
•64 
6,673 
389,915 
90,247 
25, 569 


28 


4,067 


*3 

740 

160 

787 

25 


63 

"m 


47 

'i‘670‘ 


697, 499 


662,871 


43,402 


7,101 
35,653 
3,036 
1,132 
3,038 
2,462 
•3, 622 
• 11,854 
» 528 
6,011 
26,697 
6, 105 
•7, 420 
•3,917 
•1,387 
8, 136 
412,848 
76,487 
21,419 


709,967 


74 

‘i,’338 


•3 

173 
105 
•1,376 
« 16 


43 


*786 

•56 


915 


• 42, 866 

• 1,001 


•9, 370 
40,050 

• 1,540 

1,000 

•4,570 

2,740 

• 3,301 
6, 178 

>1,075 

•8.765 

26,226 

8,708 


•2,260 


376,849 

07,097 

19,241 


683,486 


698,135 


•11 


*3,686 


•2 

157 
113 
* 1, 136 
23 
•35 


31 


•108 


1,570 


0,475 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
<«Tea” includes tea leaves only and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba mate. 

» Two-year average. • Less than 500 pounds . 

• Java and Madura only. • Eight months, MayDecember 

• International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Table 402. — Tea, Formosa, fine; Average wholesale price per pound, New York, 

1890-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Avor- 

age. 


Ctfi. 

Cis. 

Cta. 

Cia. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

1890 

26.5 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

2i0 

2^.0 

24.0 

24.0 

34.0 

32.0 

32.0 

28.0 

27.3 

1891 

28.0 

29.0 

29. 0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.2 

1892 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

29.0 

30.6 

27.0 

32.5 

1 32.6 

3Z5 

32.6 

32.6 

30.1 

1893 - 

32.5 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.9 

1894 

28.0 

200 

28.0 

28.0 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

27.8 

1895 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

29.0 

26w0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.0 

27.0 

1896 

25. 0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.0 

2.5.0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

26.6 

26.6 

28.6 

28.6 

25.8 

1897 

28.6 

28.5 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.5 

26.0 

28.6 

28.5 

28.6 

28.6 

27.6 

28.0 

1898 - 

27.5 

26.6 

26.6 

26.6 

27.0 

27.0 

31.0 

81.0 

33.0 

33.0 

33.0 

33.0 

29.6 

1899 

29.6 

32.5 

32.6 

32.6 

31.8 

30.8 

30.8 

30.8 

308 

308 

308 

30.8 

31.2 

1900 

30.8 

30.8 

30.8 

30. 8 

30.8 

29.5 

29.5 

29.6 

29.5 

28w6 

28. 6 

28. 6 

2flL8 

1901 

28.5 

28.6 

28.6 

28.5 

28.5 

28.5 

28.6 

28.6 

28.6 

28.6 

28.6 

28.5 

28.5 

1902 

28.8 

28.8 

28.8 

28.8 

28.8 

28.8 

30.0 

30.0 

30.5 

32.2 

33.2 

33.2 

302 

1903 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

22.6 

22.0 

22.0 

21.5 

20.6 

26.0 

26.0 

23.0 

1904 

26.0 

26.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

28.0 

200 

28.0 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

19Q5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

27.6 

27.5 1 

27.6 

27.6 

27.6 

25.5 

25.6 

26.6 

245 

268 

19()6._ 

24.5 

24.5 

24.6 

24.6 

21.5 1 

24.6 

21.5 

21.6 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.6 

1907 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 { 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

1 23.0 

1908 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

23.0 

20.6 j 

20.5 

20.5 

20.6 

20.6 

20.5 

20.6 

20.6 

21.3 

1909 

24.0 

18.6 

ia 6 

23.5 

26. oT 

25 0 1 

25.0 

”24. cT 

24.0 j 

14.0 1 

24.0 1 

”240 1 

23.3 

1910 ! 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

1911 

21.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.5 

24.5 

24.5 

24.6 

24.5 ! 

24.2 

1912 1 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.5 

24.5 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.5 1 

24 5 

1913 

24.6 

24.5 

24.5 

24.6 

2.5.0 1 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 j 

26.0 

25. 0 

26.0 

26.0 

24 8 

Av. 1909-1913 

24.2 

23.1 

23. 1 

24.1 

24.6 

24.6 

24.6 

24.4 

24.4 

24.4 

24.4 

24.4 

242 

1914 

2570’ 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

'siTtr 

25.0 

25.6^ 

^o" 

26.0 

25.0 

24.0 

24.0 

"liTi 

1915 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 { 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

240 

240 

1916 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 { 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

240 

24.0 

24.0 

1917 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

26.3 

28.3 

36.5 

36.6 

36.5 

36.6 

35i5 

35.6 

30.6 

1918 

35.5 

35.6 

35.5 

36.6 

35.6 

35.6 ! 

35.6 

35.6 

36.3 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

35.8 

1919 

36.5 

36.6 

35.3 

34.0 

34.3 

35. 0 j 

35.0 

35.0 

85.0 

35.0 

36.1 

36.6 

35.4 

1920 

36.6 

36.5 

36.6 

36.6 

36.6 

86.5 

36.6 

34.8 

8L0 

31.0 

28.6 

23.8 

33.7 

Av. 1914-20.,, 

29.4 

29.4 

29.2 

29.0 

29.4 

29.8 

309 

306 

303 

30.3 

29.8 

29.2 

29.8 

1,921 

24.6 

24.5 

24.5 

’ 24 .T 

22.4 

'22.0 


22.0 

22.3 

23.0 

28.0 

29.0 

"1470 

1922 

' 30 0 

30.0 

30. 0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

80.0 

30.6 

30.5 

31.0 

31.0 

302 

1923 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 

31.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Slal istics reports. 
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VEGETABLE OILS. 


Table 403. — Exports of vegetable oils from the United States, 1910-1923, 


Year ending June 30. 

Corn. 

Cotton- 

seed. 

1900-10 

1,000 

pounds. 

11,299 

1,000 
pounds. 
223, 9.55 

1910-11 

25,317 

225,521 

1911-12 

23, 866 

399, 471 

1911^13 

19, 839 

315,233 

1913-14 - 

1 18, 282 

192,963 

1914-15 

' 17, 790 

318, 367 

1915-16 - , 

8,068 

266, 512 

1910-17 - ; 

8,780 

1.58,912 

1917-18 - ' 

1,831 

100,780 

1918-19 

1,095 

178, 709 

1919-20 i 

' 12, 483 

! 159, 400 

1920-21 

6,919 

283,268 

1921-22 ; 

5,280 

91,615 

1922-23 

5,224 

i 64, .301 


Linseed. 

Cocoa 
butter 
or but- 
terine. 

Coco- 

nut. 

Peanut. 

Soy 

bean. 

1,000 
gallons. 
228 
• 175 
247 
1,734 
230 

1,212 

714 

1,202 

1,188 

1,096 

1, 136 
561 
366 
404 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 


:::::::::: 



1 

1 




i 







1 









11,048 

3,171 

1,8.56 

957 

141,088 
6,639 
10, 185 
12,093 

4,922 

1,595 

1,802 

188 

67, 782 
5,118 
537 
2,405 


Division of Statistical an<l Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 404. — Imports of vegetable oils into the United States, 1910-1923. 


Year ending 
Juno 30. 

Cas- 

tor. 

Chi- 

ne.se 

nut. 

Cocoa 
butter 
or but- 
terine. 

Coco- 

nut. 

Cot- 

ton- 

seed. 

Lin- 

seed. 

Olive. 

Palm. 

Palm 

ker- 

nel. 

Pea- 

nut. 

Rape- 

seed. 

Soy 

bean. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


galls. 

galls. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

galls. 

galls. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

galls. 

galls. 

4 1,083 

lbs. 

1909-10 ... 

7 

15, 760 

3,370 

48, 346 

(*) 


4, 545 

92, 772 

(») 

(») 

1910-11 

7 

17,042 

4, 279 

51, 118 

(*) 

h 

4,964 

67, 100 

(') 

0) 

*1,363 

1,183 

(*) 

1911-12 

8 

4, 768 

6,075 

46,371 

1, 513 

737 

6, 473 

47,159 

25, 393 

896 

28,021 

1912-13 

5 

5,997 

3,603 

2,839 

50,504 
74, 386 

3,384 

174 

5,840 

50,229 

23, 569 

1,196 

1,550 

12,340 

1913-14 

189 

4,032 

17,293 

192 

6, 981 

58,040 

34,328 

1,337 

1,464 

16,360 

1914-15 

63 

4,940 

150 

63, 135 

15, 162 

535 

7, 364 

31, 486 

4,906 

853 

1,499 

19,207 

1915-16 

253 

4,968 

400 

66,008 

17, 181 

.50 

8,109 

40,497 

6,761 

1,475 

2,561 

98, 120 

1916-17 

324 

6,864 

166 

79,223 

13,703 

111 

8, 184 

36,074 

1,867 

3,026 

1,085 

162,690 

1917-18 

1, 175 

4,816 

1 (*) 

259,195 

14,291 

51 

2,652 

27,405 

19 

8,289 

3,056 

1336, 825 

1018-19 


6,217 

10, 614 
4,440 
7,410 
11,916 

3 

344, 728 

271, 540 

20,410 

24, 165 
1,315 
(’) 

46 

990 

4,398 

7,029 

4,705 

11,112 

15,635 

19,281 

50,165 

31,076 

39,159 

118,816 

1,945 

54 

11,393 

22,064 

2,422 

2,878 

7,563 

2,091 

1,230 

1,172 

1,3.'>2 

1,770 

236,805 

195,774 
49, 331 
8,283 
38,635 

1919-20 


42 

4, 550 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


915 

7,123 

3,010 

173,889 
230,236 
212, 573 

1,9971 
168, 7051 
66, 764 

2, 769j 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Includes peanut oil. * Inclufles hemp seed. 

* Included in all other fixed or expressed. < Less than 500 pounds. 

* Included in Chinese nut oil. 



FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS-PART L CATTLE AND HOGS. 


CATTLE 

Tablb m.-C<Me: Number and •’^^^onfann, in the United States January 1, 


Jan. 1— 


1867. 


186© 

1870, Junel 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 


1877. 

1878. 
1879.. 


1880, June 1 
1881 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 


1887 

1888 

1880 

1800, junel 
1801 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


1807 

1808 

1899 

1900, Juno 1 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


1907. 

1008. 


1009 

1010, Apr. 15 

1911 

1012 

1013 


Av. 1909-1913.... 


1914 

1015 

1016 ■ 

1917 

1918 ”■ 

1919 

1020 I* 

Av. 1914-1920.... 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 » 



Milk cows. 

Other cattle. 

Number. 

Price 
per hoac 
Jan. 1. 

Farm value 
Jan. 1. 

Number. 

Price f Tj, , 

per head value 

Jan. 1. Jaa- 1- 

8.349.000 

8.692.000 
9.^, 000 

8.986.000 
10,023 000 

10.304.000 

10.576.000 

10.705.000 

10.907.000 

11.085.000 

11.261.000 

11.300.000 

11.826.000 
It, US, 000 

12.369.000 

12.612.000 

13.128.000 

13. 501. 000 
13, 905, 000 

14.235.000 

14.522.000 

14.856.000 

15.209.000 
16, St t, 000 

16. 020. 000 

16.416.000 

16.424.000 

16. 487. 000 

16. 505. 000 

16. 138. 000 

15.942.000 

15.841.000 

15.990.000 

17.186.000 

16.834.000 

16.697.000 

17.105.000 

17.420.000 

17.572.000 

19.794.000 

20.968.000 

21. 194.000 

Dollars. 

28.74 
2a 56 
29.15 
32. 52 
33. 89 

20.45 
2a 72 
2^63 

25.74 

2a 61 

2a 47 

25.74 
21. 71 
23.05 
23.95 

2a 89 
30.21 
31. 37 
29.70 

27.40 

2a 08 

2165 

23.04 

22.01 

21.62 

21. 40 

21. 75 
21. 77 
21.97 
22.55 

23.16 

27.45 

20.66 

31.23 

saoo 

29.23 

30.21 

29.21 

27.44 

29.44 

31.00 
3a 67 

Dollars, 

239. 947.000 

230.817.000 

280.610.000 

290.577.000 

339.701.000 

303.438.000 

282. 559. 000 

274.326.000 

280.701.000 

283. 870. 000 

286.778.000 

290.898.000 

256.721.000 

286.785.000 

296. 277. 000 

326.489.000 

396. 575. 000 

423.487.000 

412. 903. 000 
880,986^000 

378.790.000 

366.252.000 

866.226.000 

863. 352.000 

346.398.000 

861.378.000 

857.300.000 

858.999.000 

362.602.000 

363.956.000 

869.240.000 

434.814.000 

474.234.000 

536.001.000 
50^003,000 

488.130.000 
51^712,000 

508.841.000 

482.272.000 

582.789.000 

645.497.000 

650.057.000 

11.731.000 

11.942.000 

12. 185. 000 

14 . 886.000 
1^212,000 

16.390.000 

16.414.000 
!6, 218, 000 

16.313.000 

16. 785. 000 

17.956.000 

19.223.000 

21.408.000 

28. 482. 000 

20.939.000 

23, 28a 000 
28, 04a 000 
29, 04a 000 

29.867.000 
31, 27a 000 

33.512.000 
34, 37a 000 
3a 032, 000 

84.862.000 

36.876.000 

37.061.000 

35.054.000 
3a 608, 000 

34.364.000 

32.085.000 

30,50a000 

29.264.000 

27.094.000 

60.684.000 
4a 500, 000 

44, 72a 000 

44.650.000 

43.629.000 

43. 660. 000 
47,06a 000 

51.566.000 
50, 07a 000 

Dollars. 

15.79 
ia06 
ia73 
la 67 
2a 78 

iai2 

iao6 

17.55 

16.91 

17.00 

ia99 

16.72 
ia38 
ia57 
17.33 

19.89 

21.81 

23.52 

23.25 

21.17 

19.79 
17.70 

17.05 
ia63 
14. 76 

la 16 
ia24 
14.66 

14.06 
la 86 

la 65 
2a 92 

22.79 

24. 73 
la 93 

ia70 
ia45 
^ ia32 
15.15 1 
ia85 

17.10 
la 89 

Dollars. 

185. 254. 000 

179. 888. 000 

228.183.000 

277.947.000 
33a 860, 000 

296.932.000 

206.448.000 

284.706.000 

275.872.000 

285.387.000 
287, 15a 000 

321.346.000 

320.254.000 

388.990.000 

362.862.000 

46a 070, 000 

611.549.000 

683.229.000 

694. 383. 000 

661.956.000 

663, 13a 000 

611.751.000 

597.237.000 

544.601.000 

544.128.000 

570.749.000 

547.882.000 

536.790.000 

482.999.000 

508.928.000 

507.020.000 

612. 297.000 

637.931.000 
1,251,080,000 

90a644,000 

839.126.000 

824.055.000 

712. 178.000 

661.571.000 

746.172.000 

881. 557. 000 

845.938.000 

21.720.000 

20.625.000 

20.823.000 

20. 699. 000 

20. 497. 000 

32.36 
3a20 
3a07 
39.30 
4a 02 

702,04^000 

Y27,802;000 

832. 200.000 

815.414.000 

922.783.000 

40.370.000 

41.178.000 

89.679.000 

37.260.000 
3a 030, 000 

17.49 
10.07 
2a 54 
21. 20 
2a 36 

8^,754,000 

785.261.000 
8iai84,000 

790.064.000 
049, 64a 000 

20,873,000 

88.34 


WBsmi 

2a 66 

840,782,000 

mmm 

§§§§§§§ 

53.94 
5a 33 
53. 92 
59. 63 
7a 54 
7a 20 
8a86 

1.118.487.000 

1. 176.338.000 

1. 191.955.000 

1.365.251.000 

1.644.231.000 

1.835.770.000 

2.036.750.000 

3a 855, 000 

87.067.000 

89.812.000 

41.689.000 
44, iiaooo 
4a 08a 000 
4a39a000 

31. 13 
33.38 
3a 53 

8a 88 
4a 88 
44.22 
4a 21 

l,Ua333,000 
1,237, 37a 000 
1,334, 02a 000 

1.407.621.000 
I,80a 482;l00 

1.993.442.000 
1,87a 04a 000 

22, 501, 000 

aa83 

1,481,255,000 

41,003,000 

87.83 

1,551,175,000 

23. 594. 000 

24.082.000 

24.437.000 

24. 675. 000 

64.22 
5a 98 
50.83 
52.16 

l,5ia 249,000 

1.227.703.000 

1.242.113.000 

1.287.044.000 

41, 993, .000 

41.977.000 

42; 803, 000 

42.126.000 

31.36 
2a 70 
2a 57 
24.90 

l,3ia727,()06 
fi9a 772,000 

1.094.469.000 

1.052.590.000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Bstimates; figures in italics are census returns. 
1 Prelim Inary. 


870 






























United States 24, 437124, G75| 30.83,1 62.161,242,1131,287,044 42,803 42,126 25.57 24.091,004,4601,052,591 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
't Pr^minary. 
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Tablb 407 . — Cattle on farme: Cumulative percentage changes^ 19^^0^1923,^ 


Item. 

To 

Feb. 

1. 

To 

Mar. 

1. 

To 

Apr. 

To 

May 

To 

June 

1. 

To 

July 

1. 

To 

Aug. 

To 

Sept. 

1. 

To 

Oct. 

1. 

To 

Nov. 

1 

To 

Deo.. 

1. 

To 

Jan. 

lof 

suc- 

ceed- 

ing 

year. 

Tneroasos: 

Per 

Per 

Per 

t>er 

Pet 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Births *— 

cent. 

cevi. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent 

cent 

cent. 

cent. 

1920 

2.9 

6.4 

12.0 

18.7 

25.5 

30.1 

32.8 

35.0 

37.4 

39.9 

42.2 

44.6 

* 1921 

2.8 

6.2 

11.4 

17.7 

23.3 

27.0 

29.3 

31.2 

33.6 

36.1 

38.8 

41.8 

1922 

3.0 

7.0 

12.6 

18.6 

23.6 

26.0 

29.5 

31.7 

34.1 

36.7 

39.0 

41.9 

1923 

3. 1 

6.7 

12.3 

18.7 

23^ 

27.4 

30.2 

32.4 

,35.0 

37.7 

40.3 


Brought on farms *— 







1920 

2.6 

4.9 

7.3 

9.4 

11.2 

12.9 

14.4 

16.7 

20.6 

26.4 

29.5 

31.4 

1921 

1.7 

3.6 

5.9 

AO 

10.0 

11.3 

12.4 

14.4 

17.4 

22.4 

27.8 

sas 

1922 

1.9 

4.1 

6.1 

9.4 

11.6 

13.5 

15.2 

17.3 

21.0 

27.2 

29.8 

32.8 

1923 

2.0 

4.4 

6.4 

8.4 

10.9 

12.7 

14.1 

16.1 

17.9 

21.9 

26.2 


Total increase *— 








1920 

5.5 

11.3 

19.3 

28.1 

36.7 

43.0 

47.2 

51.7 

58.0 

66.3 

71.7 

76l0 

1921 


9.8 

17.3 

25.7 

33.3 

38.3 

41.7 

46.6 

51.0 

58.5 

66.6 

72.6 

1922 

4.9 

11.1 

18.6 

28.0 

35.2 

40.4 

44.7 

49.0 

66.1 

03.9 

68.8 

74.7 

1923 

5.1 

11.1 

18.7 

27.1 

34.7 

40.1 

44.3 

48.5 

52.9 

59.6 

66.5 


Dccrciises: 













Move<i oft— 













1920 

4.6 

9.3 

14.9 

20.4 

25.6 

30.9 

35.0 

40.4 

47.8 

55.1 

61.0 

65.8 

1921 

3.5 

7.3 

12.4 

17.0 

21.8 

26.3 

30.2 

35.0 

40.2 

47.6 

65.0 

59.4 

1922 

3.6 i 

7.3 

12.3 

17.4 

22.7 

27.6 

31.9 

37.2 

43.5 

51.8 

68.3 

63.1 

1923 - 

4.0 

8.0 

12.6 

17.8 

22.7 

27.2 

31. 5 

36. 3 

40.0 

47.2 

54.4 


Slaughtered on farms— 










1920 1 

0.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.8 

2.1 

2.6 

2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

4.5 

5.3 

6.3 

1921 

0.6 

1.2 

1.6 

1.9 

2.2 

2.6 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

4.1 

4.9 

5.9 

1922 

0.7 

1.2 

1.7 

1.9 

2.2 

2.6, 

2.8 

3.2 

3.6 

4.2 

4.7 

A6 

1923 1 

as 

1.3 

1.8 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

3.1 

3.5 

3.9 

4. 6 

5.0 


Died— 













1920 

(L7 

1.5 

2.6 

3.8 

4.6 

6.0 

5.2 

6.7 

6.0 

6.4 

6.8 

7.2 

1921 

0.5 

1.1 

1.6 

2.2 

2.6 

3.0 

3.3 

3.6 

3.9 

4.3 

4.7 

5.2 

1922 

0.5 

1.1 

1.9 

2.7 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 1 

4.8 

5.1 

6.5 

5.9 

1923- 

0.5 

1.3 

2.4 

3.2 

3.6 

4.0 

4.4 

4.8 

5.2 

5.6 

6.2 1 


Total decreases— 








1 





1920 , 

5.9 

11.8 

18.9 

2 ao 

32.2 

38.5 

43.1 

49.4 j 

57.7 i 

66.0 

73.1 

79.3 

1921 

1 4.6 1 

9.6 

15.6 

21.1 

26.6 

31.8 

36.4 

41.8 

47.7 ! 

55.0 

64.6 

70.5 

1922 

4.8 

9.6 

16.9 

22.0 

28. 1 

33.6 

38.7 

44.8 1 

51.9 

61.1 

68.5 

74.6 

1923 

5.3 1 

lao 

las 1 

23.1 

28.8 

34.0 

39.0 

44.6 

49.1 

57.4 

65.6 


Net change: i 













1920 

-0.4 

-0.5 

+0.4 

+2.1 

+4.5 

+4.6 

+4.1 

+2.3 

+0.3 

+0.3 

-1.4 

-3.3 

1921 

-0.1 

4-a2 j 

+1.7 

+4.6 

+a7 

+a6. 

+5.8 

+3.8 

+3.3 

+2.6 

+2.0 

+2.1 

1922 

-fai 

4-1.6 

+2.7 

+ao 

+7.1 

+6.8 

+6.0 

+4.2 

+3.2 

+2.8 

+0.3 

+ai 

1923 

-0.2 

+0.6 1 

+1.9 

+4.0 

+5.9 

+a 1 

+5.3 

+3.9 

+3.8 

+2.2 

+0.9 


On hand compared with 




Jan. 1: 


j 











1920 

99.6 

99.5 1 

100.4 

102.1 

104.5 

104.5 

104.1 

102.3 

100.3 

100.3 

08.0 

9a7 

1921 

99.9 

100.2 1 

101.7 

104.0 

ioa7 

ioa6 

105.3 

103.8 

103.3 

102.6 

102.0 

102.1 

1922 

100.1 

101. 5 1 

102.7 

106.0 

107. 1 

106.8 

106.0 

104. 2 

103. 2 

103.8 

100.3 1 

mi 

1923 

1 99.8 

100.6 

101.9 

104.0 

105.9 

106.1 

105.8 j 

103.9 1 

103.8 

102.2 

mo 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Based on reports of about 7,500 farmers reporting monthly 
for their own farms. • 

^ Number on hand, Jan. 1, each year«100 per cent 
* Corrective factor 0,96 applied to births and brought on farms figures. 


Table 408, — CatUe: Yearly losses per IfiOO from disease and exposure^ 1890-1024, 


Year 
ending 
Apr. 30. 

Loss per 1,000. 

Year 

ending 

Apr.80. 


Year 
ending 
Apr. 30. 

Loss per 1,000. 

Year 
ending 
Apr. 30. 

Loss p( 

it 1,000. 

From 

disease. 

From 

expo- 

sure. 

From 

disease. 

From 

expo- 

sure. 

Prom 

disease. 

From 

expo- 

sure. 

From 

disease. 

From 

expo- 

sure. 


1889-00 

13,0 

23.0 

1808-90 

20.3 

22.1 

1907-08 

18.9 

12.0 

1916-17 

19.4 

14.6 

1890-01 

14.3 

15.3 

1899-1900 

10.9 

13.7 

1908-09 

19.2 

14.8 

1917-18 

18.2 

13.3 

1891-^2 

12.8 

13.0 

1900-01 

22.3 

11.5 

1909-10 

21.0 

17.6 

1918-19 

17.4 

1A9 

1802-93 

16.6 

17.3 

1901-02 

21.3 

18.2 

1910-11 

19.7 

13.3 

1919-20 

19.6 

18. 5 

1893+M 

10.0 

12.5 

1902-03 

23.9 

23.7 

1911-12 

21.6 

21.5 

1920-21 

19.0 

9.2 

1894-95 

21.4 

20.7 

1903-04 

23.6 

20.2 

1912-13 

20.5 

14. 1 

1921-22 

17.8 

13.1 

1896-96 

10.8 

11.8 

1004-06 

2a6 

23.3 

1913-14 

19.8 

1 10.0 

1922-23 

16.7 

13.1 

1896-97 

19.4 

16.0 

1906-06 

20.1 

14.9 

1914-16 






1897-98 

19.7 

lao 

jl906-07 

19.9 

13. 7 j 

1915-16 

19.6 

la 7 



% 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for year endliit 
April 30. 
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Table 409. — CatUe and calves: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and 

at all markets f 1900-192S, 

RECEIPTS. 


Calendar 

year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

1 

Den- 

ver. 

1 

1 East 

1 St. 
Louis. 

1 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kansas 

City. 

Oma- 

ha. 

♦ 

St. 

Jos- 

eph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total. 

All 

other 

markets 

report- 

ing. 

Total 
nil mar- 
kets Im- 
porting. 


Thou- 

Thwi- 

Thouc 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thmi- 

Thosi- 

Thou- 

ThOSIr 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sandtt. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1900 

2,866 

240 

698 

0) 

2,083 

828 

390 

221 

300 

7,025 

(!) 

(») 

1901 

3,213 

227 

892 

(») 

2,127 

818 

439 

190 

309 

8, 215 

(*) 1 

(*) 

1902 

3, 193 

324 

1,113 

132 

2,279 

1,011 

517 

306 

405 

9, 280 

h 

(*) 

1903 

3,704 

286 

1,140 

447 

2,137 

1,071 

625 

303 

379 

10,092 


(*) 

1904 

3,527 

265 

1,074 

643 

2,163 

944 

587 

389 

331 

9, 923 

o 

(*) 

19a5 

3,791 

294 

1,124 

812 

2, 423 

1,026 

547 

489 

403 

10,909 

(*) i 

(») 

1906 

3, 742 

329 

1,121 

838 

2, 556 

1,079 

606 

487 

385 

11, 143 

(*) 

(*) 

1907 

3, 727 

307 

1,133 

1,022 

2. 670 

1,159 

616 

520 

410 

11,564 

(») i 

(*) 

1908 

3, 461 

420 

1,145 

1,069 

2,458 

1,037 

584 

463 

385‘ 

1 11,022 

s*> 

(>) 

1909 

3,340 

426 

1,241 

1,197 

2,660 

1,126 

502 

I 

497 

426 

11,604 

h 

(*) 

1910 

3, 553 

399 

1,208 

1,071 

2,507 

1.224 

665 

604 

439 

11,670 


(’) 

1911 

3, 453 

298 

1,072 

884 

2. 370 

1,174 

513 

.■539 

487 

10,790 

* 

(*) 

1912 

8, 158 

416 

1,200 

1,039 

2,147 

1,017 

494 

524 

431 

10, 426 

(•) 

(*) 

1913 

2,888 

499 

1,100 

1, 185 

2, 319 

962 

450 

532 

394 

10,329 

(>) 

(*) 

1914 

2,601 

443 

1,041 

1,176 

1,957 

930 

3.56 

585 

368 

9,466 

(«) 

(*) 

1915 

2,685 

424 

992 

944 

1,96:1 

1,218 

441 

8.56 

534 

10, 057 

4,496 

14.5,53 

1916 

3, 250 

601 

1,200 

1,081 

2,331 

1,434 

480 

941 

602 

11,920 

5, 756 

17.676 

1917 

3,820 

653 

1,405 

1,960 

2,902 

1,720 

670 

1,197 

707 

15,034 

8,032 

23.066 

1918 

4,448 

728 

1,509 

1,665 

3.320 

1, 993 

870 

1,430 

818 

16,781 

8,514 

25,295 

1919 

4,253 

824 

1,473 

1,267 

3,085 

1,975 

750 

1,491 

814 

16,932 

8,691 

24,623 

1920..... 

3, 849 

617 

1,254 

1,134 

2,500 

1,603 

643 

1,373 

752 

13,725 

8,472 

22,197 

1921 

3, 540 

482 

1,077 

984 

2,469 

j 1,435 

558 

985 

620 

12,150 

7,637 

19,787 

1922 

3, 934 

656 

1,400 

1,084 

2,983 

1.744 

655 

1,387 

747 

14,500 

8,627 

23,217 

1923 

3,918 

620 

1,399 

1,258 

3,208 ' 

' 1,793 

709 

1,349 

759 

15,013 

8,198 

23,211 


SHIPMENTS. 


1900 

949 


166 

(*) 

(») 

274 

92 

154 

187 

1,822 

(») 

(») 

1901 

1,051 


224 

(*) 

(») 

239 

82 

126 

189 

1,911 


(>) 

1902 

937 


316 



365 

112 

230 

283 

2, 243 

*> 


1903 

1,296 


318 



301 

174 

212 

279 

2,580 


0 

1904 

1,360 

(•) 

308 

(*) 

h 

261 

140 

275 

230 

2,564 

h 

0 

1906 

1,437 

Q 

359 

(>) 

(») 

315 

133 

352 

237 

2,833 



1906 

1,376 


365 

(* 


303 

143 

353 

210 

2, 750 

b 

b 

1907 

1,477 

(1) 

371 


0 

362 

150 

379 

227 

2,966 

b 

b 

1908 

1,387 

0 

347 


0 

330 

178 

302 

213 

2,767 

* 

b 

1909 

1,297 

h 

374 

(>) 

(•) 

374 

185 

322 

232 

2,784 


0 

1910 

1,347 

m 

370 

0 

0 

425 

161 

369 

213 

2,885 

0 

0 

1911 

1,245 

0 

309 

0 

0 

446 

167 

318 

249 

2,724 

0 

0 

1912 

904 

?*) 

316 

0 

0 

418 

158 

293 

240 

2,418 

0 

0 

1913 

1,001 

v) 

344 

0 

0 

432 

157 

322 

228 

2,484 

0 

0 

1914 

824 ! 

0 

306 

0 

0 

394 

124 

328 

197 

2,173 

0 

0) 

1915 

392 1 

369 

260 

506 

1,032 

536 

175 

523 

289 

4,061 

1,771 

5,852 

1916 

726 1 

512 

813 

511 

1,028 

591 

149 

556 

369 

4, 755 

2. 108 


1917 

! 867 1 

621 

317 

838 

1,202 

723 

211 

723 

410 

5,812 

3,661 

9,473 

1918 

1,025 ' 

544 

370 

662 

1,422 

855 

299 

896 

432 

6,405 

3,006 

10,311 

1919 

1,221 1 

642 

454 

476 

1,467 

840 

220 

935 

459 

6,713 

4,044 

10,757 

1920 

1,247 

471 

510 

644 

1,209 

689 

234 

634 

410 

5,048 

3,888 

9.831 

1921 

1,163 

1 360 

611 

412 

1,244 

635 

188 

391 

346 

5,350 

3,250 

8,600 

1922 

1,137 

532 

871 

467 

1,634 

829 

251 

609 

447 

6,677 

3,988 

10,665 

1928 

1, 106 

490 

855 

463 

1,599 

794 

265 

496 

417 

6,484 

3,676 

10,060 


Division of Statistical and Illstorlcal Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compiled from yearbooks of 
stock vard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool Division. Prior to 1915 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, 
except East 8t. Louis (1900 to 1906 from the Fourteenth Annual Report of Bureau of Animal Industry; 
1907 to 1914, from Merchants Exchange Annual Report); subsequent figures from data of the reporting 
'Service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

< Not in operation. 

* Figures not available prior to 1016. 
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TABliB 410.— CaWic and calves: Heceipts at aU public stockyards ^ 191^19BS. 


Calen- 

dhryear. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1916».„ 

1916 »... 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923,... 

ThoU’ 
sands. 
1,020 
1,202 
1,690 
1, 727 
2,119 
1,881 
1,644 
1,628 
1,877 

Thou- 

sands. 

768 
1,055 
1, 302 
1, 498 
1, 453 
1,480 
1,190 
1,417 
1,427 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,017 
1,201 
1,330 
1, 713 
1, 517 
1,663 
1,566 
1,622 
1,502 

Thou- 

sands. 

987 
1, 151 
1,539 
2,046 
1,767 
1,567 
1,494 
1,470 
1,670 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,111 
1,385 
1,961 
1, 863 
1, 836 
1, 778 
1, 542 
1,878 
1,900 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,113 
1, 319 
1,759 
1, 816 
1,588 
1,879 
1,580 1 
1,759 
1,629 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,039 
1, 154 
1, 729 
2,128 
2,016 
1,671 
1,343 
1, 709 
1,903 

Thou- 
sands. 
1,240 
1,584 
1, 814 
2,024 
2,039 
1, 962 
1,867 
2,149 
^214 

Thou- 
sands. 
1, 531 
1,779 
2,357 
2,826 

2.396 

2.294 
1,906 

2.397 

2.295 

Thou- 
sands. 
1, 818 
2,409 
8,054 
2,865 
3,008 
2,209 
2,310 
2,936 
2,802 ; 

Thou- 
sands. 
1, 724 
1,977 
2,626 
2,648 
2,702 
2,428 
1,928 
2,427 
2,182 

Thou- 
sands. 
1, 170 
1, 460 
1,899 
2,142 
2,182 
1,395 
1,417 
1,825 
1,810 1 

Thou- 
sands. 
14,553 
17, 676 
23,066 
25,295 
24,623 
22,197 
19,787 
28,217 
23,211 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


1 Complete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of the markets. 

Table 411 , — Cattle and calvea: Receipts at Chicago^ East St. Louisy Kamas City, 
and Omahay comhinedy 1900-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1900 

496 

420 

460 

445 

532 

436 


646 

688 

786 

615 

461 

1901 

531 

451 

433 

510 

511 

489 

722 

695 

764 

836 

581 

525 

1902 

568 

471 

477 

472 


495 

628 

737 

994 

941 

721 

686 

1903 

607 

620 

564 

592 

622 


656 

755 

962 

963 

761 

618 

1904 

631 

568 

594 

545 

524 

619 

352 

668 

827 

970 

826 

585 

1905 

619 

496 

665 

548 

619 

597 

613 

815 


1,068 

824 

695 

1906 

715 

576 

556 

574 

660 

591 

687 

733 

833 


827 

691 

1907 

786 

585 

571 

701 


631 

748 

788 

1,015 

1,031 

634 

596 

1908 

695 

555 

592 

496 

490 

671 


796 

950 

913 

775 

657 

1909 

628 

491 


489 

558 

558 

610 

810 

879 

982 

914 

753 

1910 

641 

515 

590 

498 

553 

630 

662 

915 

995 


834 

617 

1911 


616 

555 

498 

612 

620 


764 

766 


757 

655 

1912 


486 


515 

484 

462 

516 

667 

868 

■lIiHtl 

674 

676 

1913 


486 

481 

523 

452 

526 

568 

688 

923 

824 

606 

538 


647 

499 

544 


532 

650 

607 

769 

886 

980 

757 

638 

1914 

620 

446 

482 

iCa 

405 

478 

457 

566 

785 

813 

558 

581 

1915 

518 

377 

523 

1 465 

461 

474 

462 

oil 

730 

834 

798 


1916 

606 

534 

558 

452 

558 



807 

861 

1, 146 

915 

716 

1917... 

807 

667 

533 


708 


773 

808 

mmEM 


1, 148 

864 

1918 

763 

709 

779 

881 

688 


967 

911 

\ 1,347 

1,320 


msm 

1919 

998 

682 

646 

706 

668 

641 

881 

926 

1 . 131 

1,362 

1, 169 

976 

1920 

847 

642 

698 

532 

642 

696 

669 

868 


932 

1,029 

618 

Av. 1914-1920. 

724 

565 

608 

583 

590 

608 

678 

785 

988 

1, 102 

969 

770 

1921.... 

744 

520 

679 

606 

625 

676 

"542 

863 j 

866 


795 

586 

1922 

717 

617 

682 

577 

748 

760 

719 

981 

1,096 

1,838 

1,045 

780 

1923 

833 

641 

652 

720 

793 

692 

856 

1,082 

1,116 

1,263 

882 

780 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures prior to 1915 compiled from yearbooks of steak- 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats 
omd Wool Division. 
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TxBtB 412 . — CixUle and calves: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, calendar years, 1915-1923, 

RECEIPTS. 


Market. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Albany, N, Y 

ThOUr 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

42 

Thou- 

sands. 

107 

riiott- 

sands. 

46 

Thou- 

sands. 

39 

Thou- 

sands. 

36 

Thou- 

sands. 

23 

Thou- 

sands. 

21 

Thou- 

sands. 

14 

Amarillo, Tex 

116 

133 

352 

272 

185 

147 

113 

140 

115 

Atlanta, Ga 

27 

22 

18 

21 

29 

30 

59 

Augusta, Ga 



14 

14 

14 

13 

12 

14 

12 

Baltimore, Md - 

147 

178 

228 

227 

249 

287 

279 

241 

228 

Billings, Mont 

2 

5 

8 

8 

16 

2 

% 

Binnin^am, Ala 


19 

18 

22 

24 

24 

8 

2 

Bo6ton,~Mass 

43 

90 

01 

104 

98 

75 

61 

77 

67 

Buffalo, N. y 

362 

477 

531 

668 

749 

677 

609 

637 

589 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

24 

25 

13 

12 

13 

15 

19 

17 

Cheyenne, Wyo 


40 

47 

47 

23 

9 

9 

22 

Chicago, 111 

2,685 

281 

3,250 

352 

3,820 

453 

4,448 

455 

4,253 

460 

3,849 

441 

3,540 

454 

3,934 

446 

3,918 

426 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland,' Ohio 

122 

181 

296 

302 

305 

281 

248 

281 

278 

Columbia, S. C 

6 

4 

5 

6 

6 

5 

7 

10 

Columbus, Ohio 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Dallas, Tex_ 


0 

8 

12 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Dayton, Ohio 

18 

21 

26 

30 

31^ 

33 

31 

33 

34 

Denver,' Colo 

424 

601 

653 

728 

824 

617 

482 

656 

620 

Detroit, Mich 

122 

200 

263 

252 

227 

234 

201 

253 

' 268 

Dublin, Ga 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

East St. Louis, 111 

992 

1,200 

130 

1,408 

190 

1,509 

212 

1, 473 
203 

1,254 

152 

1,077 

170 

1,400 

149 

1,399 

103 

El Paso, Tex. I 

225 

Emeryville, Calif 

38 

32 

36 

38 

35 

35 

Erie, Pa.... 



67 

38 

28 


Evansville, Ind 


23 

35 

45 

38 

45 

35 

44 

39 

Fort Wayne, Ind 


g 

Fort Worth,' Tex 

944 

1,081 

1,960 

12 

1,665 

10 

1,267 

11 

1, 134 

984 

1,084 

15 

1,258 

12 

Fostoria, Ohio 

9 

12 

14 

11 

Indianapolis, Ind- 

352 

405 

501 

504 

515 

597 

483 

509 

528 

Jacksonville, Fla 

3 

9 

40 

16 

7 

6 

5 

7 

Jersey City, N. J..... 

491 

746 1 

755 

650 

745 

833 

844 

905 

673 

Kansas City, Mo 

1,963 

14 

2,331 1 
17 

2,902 

20 

3,320 

10 

3,085 

21 

2,500 

21 

2^469 

18 

2,983 

24 

3,208 

22 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Lafayette, Ind 

10 

10 

14 

14 

17 

19 

18 

13 

13 

Lancaster, Pa 

115 

144 

258 

304 

239 

287 

205 

234 

229 

Laredo, Tex 

15 

Logansport, Ind 

(») 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

183 

Los Anmle^Calif..-. 








142 

202 

221 

218 

246 

245 

246 

283 

255 

Marion, Ohio...... 

' 

2 

13 

32 

7 

16 

9 

Memphis, Tenn 


2 

5 

4 

6 

19 

8 

13 

22 

Milwaukee, Wis 

224 

244 

295 

370 

398 

444 

439 

504 

512 

Mobile, Ala 

17 

8 

6 

Montgomery, Ala 

7 

34 

52 

68 

50 

59 

75 

Moultrie, Ga 





4 

5 

5 

Nashville. Tenn 


39 

118 

88 

83 

99 

96 

109 

96 

Nebraska City, Nebr 



2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Newark. N.J 








41 

New Brighton, Minn 

30 

38 

50 

81 

121 

73 

36 

98 

New Orleans, La 

154 

166 

174 

191 

213 

188 

193 

207 

New York, N. Y 

352 

322 

276 

385 

402 

316 

49 

301 

57 

76 

315 

258 

88 

216 

No. Salt Lake, Utah 

12 

42 

54 

67 

74 

OgOn, Utah 


64 

117 

104 

64 

400 

91 

382 

122 

Oklahoma, O kla. 

227 

325 

620 

690 

593 

414 

Omaha, Nebr 

1, 218 

1,434 

1,720 

1,993 

1 

1,975 

(0 

6 

1,603 

1,435 

1,744 

1,793 

Orangeburg. S. C— 

Pasc^, Wftah-, - 




3 

8 

3 

6 

2 

PeoHs Til , - 

13 

20 

25 

32 

27 

36 

43 

40 

264 

867 

140 

199 

38 

Phikiiwpihia, Pa ...... 

136 

180 

192 

194 

201 

616 

226 

227 

179 

pittiibnrgh Pa 

338 

160 

560 

523 

733 

141 

178 

745 

120 

79 

£21 

Pnlland, Iwwg 

75 

83 

105 

120 

125 

168 

PriAhJn, Coin — ___ 

130 

130 

186 

205 

217 

151 

Richmond, Va..... 

Roanoke, Va.-^T „ 

23 

29 

f.._ 

26 

22 

29 

30 

28 

32 

82 

2 

iLeMthaoWO. 





F arm Animals and their Products — Cattle, 


885 


Tablb 412. Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaughter, and stocher and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, calendar years, 1915-19SS — Continued. 

R £ C El PT 8— -C ontinucd . 


Market. 


8t. Joseph, Mo 

St. I.K>ul8, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

San Antonio. Tex. 
Seattle, Wash 


Sioux City, Iowa 

Sioux Falls, S. l>ak. 

Spokane, Wash 

Springfield, Ohio 


Tacoma, Wa.sh 

Toledo, Ohio 

Washington. D. C. 
Wichita, Kans 


Total 14,553 


1915 


Thou- 

sands. 

441 

32 

856 

139 


534 


34 


153 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1020 . 

1021 

1922 

1923 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thott- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

480 

670 

870 

750 

643 

558 

055 

709 

43 

35 

26 






941 

1,197 

1,4.30 

1,491 

1,373 1 

1 985 

1,387 

1, 349 

208 

193 

176 

250 1 

2^ 

151 

108 

' 163 

25 

39 

56 

66 

58 1 

47 

46 

55 

602 

707 

818 

814 

752 

620 

747 

759 


7 

7 

8 

14 

17 

33 

30 

17 

20 

51 

74 

67 

41 

49 

45 

16 

20 

27 

29 

22 i 

1 

25 

28 


20 

32 

44 

57 

64 1 

25 

25 

25 

15 

16 

18 

23 

27 ! 

28 

! 29 

32 

220 

371 

394 

311 

242 

285 

t 407 

417 

17,676 

23,060 

1 25,290 

1 24,623 

22,197 

25 

1 23,218 

23,211 


Division of Statistical an<l Historical Research. Compiletl from datu of Uie reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER. 


Albany. N. Y 

Amarillo, Tex 

Atlanta, Oa. 

Augusta, Qa 

Baltimore, Md 

Billings, Mont 

Birmingham, Ala 

Bufialo, N. Y 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
Chicago, 111 


Cinciimati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbia, S. C 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

East St. Louis, 111 

El Paso, Tex 

Emeryville, Calif 

Erie, Fa 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N. J ... 
Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville, Tenn 

Lafayette, Ind 

Lancaster, Pa 

Laredo, Tex 

Logansport, Ind 

Los Angeles Calif 

LouisviUe, Ky 

Marlon, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Mobile, Ala 

Montgomery, Ala 

Moultrie, Oa 

Nashville, Tenn 

Nebraska City, Nobr. 


92 


2,201 

187 

111 


723 


362 


175 


491 

935 


Newark. N. J 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 

North Salt Lake, Utah. 
Ogden. Utah 

^ Less than 500. 


(‘) 


54 


179 

13 


353 


112 


15 

197 


2,524 

233 

164 
5 
I 
9 

18 

89 

165 


13 

‘474 


208 


740 

1,301 

13 

6 


(«) 


70 


2M 

7 


141 

323 

1 


15 

10 

122 

2 

15 

212 


2,953 

300 

223 


1 

8 

23 

131 

174 

1,087 

10 


991 

2 

270 

6 

765 

1,677 

10 


(0 


263 

5 


27 


155 

276 

11 

12 


11 

8 

12 c 

I 

21 

205 

9 

3, 422 

303 

223 

4 

(0 

12 

26 

185 

192 

1,140 

19 

32 

13 

15 


954 

3 

2G8 

39 

650 

1,915 

9 

5 

28 


(‘) 


74 

(0 

■'321' 


32 


160 

385 

23 

12 


4 

1 

11 

9 

145 


22 
202 
10 
3, 032 

305 

244 

6 

(‘) 

9 

25 

174 

189 

1,019 

24 

36 

13 

16 


715 

2 
245 
16 
745 
1, 617 

9 

7 

45 


(») 


87 

1 

1 

334 


41 

0 ) 


102 

400 

19 

11 


3 

1 

1.5 

S 

170 

0 ) 

23 
100 

10 

2,003 

283 

228 

0 

1 

8 

26 

153 

202 

744 

21 

38 

9 

24 


.558 

3 

257 


1,264 

11 

8 

65 


0) 


87 

1 

(>) 

390 


174 

316 

14 

10 


2 

1 

! 

1 

(0 

(>) 

18 

19 

33 

8 

11 

0 

156 

1J7 

158 

(') 



19 

8 

2 

167 

192 

189 

11 

13 

13 

2,377 

2,707 

2, 813 

302 

252 

230 

228 

253 

266 

5 

8 

10 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

7 

27 

29 

30 

122 

124 

131 

168 

206 

239 

466 

530 

544 

24 

20 

26 

35 

35 


21 

23 

22 



4 

676 

620 

795 

1 

1 

1 

230 

238 

247 

3 

3 

4 

843 

903 

673 

1,200 

1,407 

1,559 

10 

13 

12 

9 

8 

8 

37 

48 

47 



2 

0) 

(0 

0) 



173 

81 

89 

98 

1 

2 

2 

6 

8 

11 

402 

458 

471 

4 

4 

7 

1 

2 

2 

42 

47 

51 



87 

160 

169 

168 

300 

257 

die 

25 

14 

11^ 

13 

12 




886 Yearbooh of the Department of AgrieiUtme, 1923. 


Table 412 . — Cattle and calves: ReceipiSy local slaughteVy and stacker and feeder 
shipments, public stockyards, calendar years, 1915’-1923 — Continued. 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER— Continued. 


Market. 

1 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thour 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

. Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Oklahoma, Okla 

130 

221 

415 

628 

368 

228 

203 

219 

279 

Omaha, Nebr 

683 

843 

996 

1, 138 

1, 13.6 

014 

797 

916 

907 

Pasco, Wash 




0) 

(0 

(0 




Peoria, 111 

10 

14 

14 

26 

18 

18 

21 

20 

17 

Philadelphia, Pa 



183 

186 

106 

221 

225 

261 

172 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

51 

92 

168 

163 

151 

171 

175 

16^ 

176 

Portland, Orog 

40 

42 ! 

56 

65 

62 

70 

69 

67 

98 

Pueblo, Colo 




(0 



1 

(i) 

1 

Richmond, Va 

11 

13 

14 

13 

17 

19 

20 

25 

24 

Roanoke, Va ' 









(») 

St. Joseph, Mo 

2fi7 

331 

459 

569 

531 

410 

370 

403 

444 

St. Louis, AIo 

20 

25 

25 

22 






St. Paul, Minn 

327 

m 

487 

616 

530 

710 

564 

783 

851 

San Antonio, Tex ' 



55 

20 

14 

37 

36 

54 

53 

Seattle, Wa^ 

1 

25 

39 

56 

64 

56 

46 

45 

55 

Sioux City, Iowa ' 

> 244 

233 

296 

385 

368 

342 

273 

301 

341 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak ' 



0) 

1 

1 

6 

1 7 

13 

11 

Spokane, Wash 

i 

3 

14 

36 

36 

35 

23 

26 

28 

Springfield, Ohio 









2 











Tacoma, Wash ' 


15 

20 

26 

24 

22 

25 

27 


Toledo, Ohio 


12 

11 

13 

13 

18 

14 

12 

13 

Washington, D. C ; 


15 

12 

15 

20 

25 

27 

28 

31 

Wichita, Kans I 

1 67 

86 

122 

145 

138 

84 

83 

93 

104« 

Total ' 

7, 912 

10,294 

13, 275 

14, 874 

13,633 

12, 194 

11,078 

12,435 

13,030 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of stock sold and driven out for 
local slaughter, made by stockyards to the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS. 


Market. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Thoxb- 

Thou- 

ThoUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Albany, N. Y 


1 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

(') 

(*) 

Amarillo, Texa.s 

no 

262 

197 

122 

01 

84 

iro 

74 

Atlanta, Oa 



2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Augusta, Qa - - 


1 

3 

a 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Baftimore, Md 

7 

8 

11 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Billings, Mont 


5 

4 

9 

1 




BirTningham, Ala 

1 

2 

(I) 

1 

0) 

0) 


0) 

Buffalo, N.\\.-- 

26 

25 

31 

39 

14 


7 

4 

Chattanooga, Tcnn 



2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Chicago, III/- - 


358j 

401 

509 

417 

332 

343 

295 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

26 

22 

.30 

28 

28 

22 

26 

23 

Cleveland, Ohio 


3 

4 

6 

3 

6 

5 

4 

Cnlpniblaj 8. C 


0) 


0) 





t'^oliimbus, Ohio. . -- - - - 

0) 

M 

h) 






2 

(0 

1 

0) 





Denver, Colo 

386 

397j 

402 

m 

40^ 

274 

413 

361 

Detroit, Mich 

9 

8 

6 

17 

16 

14 

14 

11 

Dublin, Ga 


1 

0) 

(*) 

0) 

1 

1 


East St. Louis, 111 

iei 

221 

225 

234 

168 

185 

275 

281 

El Paso, Tex 



159 

178 

151 

115 

102 

84 

40 

Emeryville, Calif 



0) 

0) 





Evansville, Ind 


1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Port Wayne, Ind 








0) 

Fort Worth, Tex 

312 

437 

393 

327 

278 

172 

225 

169 

Fostoria, Ohio 

6 

4 

3 

5 

5 

3 

7 

6 

Indianapolis, Ind 

45 

46 

56 

50 

48 

41 

44 

44 

Jacksonville, Fla . - 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

0) 


1 

0) 

Kansas City, Mo 

893 

948 

1,053 

1,46 

778 

788 

1,151 

1,162 

Emoxville, Term 

1 

6 

8 

8 

4 

3 

6 

4 

Lafayette, Ind 

(>) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

T.an/Hkafi»r. Pft _ , 



93 

95 

87 

1 


68 

Tat i 







10 

L^ans'port, Ind 

0) 

(0 

C) 

0) 

0) 

(») 

0) 










o 

9 

L^lieville, - 


24 

36 

31 

37 

42 

32 



1 

1 

0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 


0) 

i 


0) 

2 

1 

2 

7 

M^aiikM, Wis 

5 

9 

11 

16 

15 

12 

13 

16 

IbrnbllA AIa 


0) 







Montffomerr. Ala 


1 « 

6 

9 

28 

10 

9 

7 


iL«t than 000. 
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Table 412 . — Cattle avd calves: ReceiptSf local slaughter ^ and stock et and feeder 
^tpmentSf public stockyards, calenaar years, i915-J92S— Continued, 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS—Continued. 


Market. 


Moultrie, Gh 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Nebraska City, Nebr.. 

Newark. N.J 

New Brighton, Minn_ . 

New Orleans, La 

North Salt Lake, Utah. 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma, Okla 

Omaha, Nebr 

Pasco, Wash 

Peoria, 111 

Portland, Oreg 

Pueblo, Cole 

Richmond, Va 

Roanoke, Va 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

San Antonio. Tex 

Seattle Wash 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

Spokane, Wash 

Tacoma, Wash 

Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, D. C 

Wichita, Kans 


Total. 


1916 


Thou- 

sands. 


0) 


533 


95 

358 


328 


1 

“i07 


3,847 


1917 


Thou- 

sands. 


26 

6 

172 

561 


1 


127 

357 

43 

(0 

348 

6 

9 


2 

’i92 


1918 


Thou- 

sands. 


0) 


8 

6 

23 

27 

155 

526 

(0 

2 

18 

79 

1 


116 

337 

53 

0 ) 

303 

4 
12 

1 

5 

0) 

188 


4,803 


5,013 


1919 


Thou- 

sands. 


1 

18 

25 

48 

136 

656 


(0 


124 

416 

138 

0) 

329 

1 

28 

3 

4 
1 

116 


5,286 


1920 


1921 


Thou- 

sands. 


14 

(0 


1 

17 

16 

28 

106 

451 

0) 

1 

26 

5 

2 


316 

96 


238 

1 

23 

P) 

5 

(0 

104 


4, 102 


Thou- 

sands. 

(») 

12 

(0 


12 

25 

80 

443 


103 

270 

26 

(0 

240 

4 

7 

P) 

132 


1922 


Thou- 

sands. 

(0 

15 


3 

21 

15 

23 

80 

621 


176 

439 

83 

0) 

335 

11 

12 


203 


3, 504 4, 864 


1923 


Thou- 

sands. 


21 

11 

45 

70 

586 


4 

10 

45 

3 

1 

170 

348 

66 


0) 


308 

14 

8 


198 


4, 553 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

* Less than 500. 


Table 413. — Cattle and calves: Stocker and feeder shipments from public stock- 

yards, 1916-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Thofi- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

ThOfUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1916*.... 

221 

197 


262 

289 

264 

171 

330 

464 

682 

461 

256 

3,847 

1917 


213 

249 


401 

353 

262 

330 

588 

768 

729 

844 

ESm 

1918 

222 

214 

319 

385 

491 

393 

274 

418 


704 

623 

866 

5,013 

1919 

364 


277 

301 

442 

272 

236 

397 

611 

839 

723 

470 

5,286 

■TSTJjHHH 

349 



244 

323 

272 

218 

814 

488 

580 

553 

280 


1921 

205 



238 

214 


122 

355 

395 

622 

497 

245 


1922 

233 



235 

365 

318 

223 

469 

630 

864 

Hiiil 

357 


1923 

281 


199 

233 

HI 

234 

223 

480 

631 

785 

624 

853 

4,553 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


1 Complete information for 1916 not obtainable from many markets. 


Table 414. — Cattle and calves: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder 
shipments at public stockyards, 1923. 


Stockyards. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juna 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 





Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou 

Thou 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

sands. 

49 

sands. 

40 

sands. 

49 

sands. 

57 

sands. 

49 

sands. 

SO 

sands, 

SO 

sands. 

45 

16 

sands, 

40 

15 

Aioi-i 

s 

sands. 

54 

17 

sands. 

51 

16 

sands. 

589 

Looal^^agbter.. 
Stocker and 

18 

11 

15 

1 

19 

14 

15 

17 







feeder ship- 
ments......... 

(*) 

840 

(0 

(*) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(») 

0) 

0) 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Chicago, 111,: 

Receipts ... 

278 

293 

335 

356 

286 

315 

819 

224 

819 

219 

411 

831 

885 

8,918 

21618 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 

243 

196 

217 

256 

278 

217 

228 


mat 

mmO 




feeder ship- 
ments 

16 

14 

16 

17 

14 

14 

18 

24 

40 

54 

41 

82 

895 


^ Less than 500 














888 Tean^ooh of the Departmeni 0 } Ai/riouUure, 0/43. 


Tabijo 414 . — Cattle and calves: Receipts^ local slaiightcTj stacker and Jeeder shipments 
at public stochyardSf 1923 — Continued. 


Stockyards 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June. 1 July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Receipts 

29 

28 

32 

31 

36 

34 

41 

39 

38 

49 

37 

32 

426 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

18 

17 

17 

19 

20 

17 

21 

21 

20 

24 

18 

18 

230 

ments 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

1 

23 

Receipts 

20 

18 

22 

25 

25 

23 

24 

25 

23 

23 

26 

24 

278 

Local slaughter. - 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

19 

17 

21 

24 

24 

21 

21 

23 

20 

20 

24 

22 

256 

ments 

Denver, Colo.: 


(>) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(») 

(0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Receipts 

60 

26 

28 

29 

59 

33 

25 

30 

48 

106 

111 

65 

620 

I>ocal slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

11 

9 

11 

12 

12 

10 

11 

12 

10 

13 

11 

9 

131 

ments 

East St. Louis, 111.: 

29 

14 

11 

10 

46 

25 

12 

14 

29 

57 

76 

38 

361 

Receipts 

99 

72 

73 

75 

99 

94 

139 

162 

165 

197 

125 

99 

1,399 

Local slaughter. . 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

38 

26 

27 

37 

51 

37 

57 

51 

48 

80 

46 

46 

544 

ments 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 

14 

13 

12 

11 

11 

16 

17 

38 

46 

50 

36 

17 

128 

Receipts 

79 

43 

44 

62 

120 

114 

141 

164 

122 

162 

121 

86 

1,258 

Local slaughter .. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

52 

32 

28 

30 

51 

59 

82 

109 

87 

no 

88 

67 

795 

. ments 

lndiimaix)lis, Ind.: 

9 

6 

9 

20 

24 

10 

8 

9 

15 

29 

20 

10 

169 

Receipts 

44 

35 

39 

33 

48 

44 

45 

47 

50 

54 

39 

44 

528 

Local slaughter. . 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

22 

19 

20 

21 

24 

20 

21 

20 

20 

21 

18 

21 

247 

ments 

Jersey ('ity, N. J.: 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

7 

8 

4 

8 

44 

Receipts 

56 

50 

57 

73 

52 

50 

50 

64 

55 

69 

47 

50 

673 

Local slaughter., 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

66 

50 

67 

1 

73 

52 

60 

50 

64 

56 

69 

47 

50 

673 

Receipts 

236 

171 

! 156 

161 

191 

182 

284 

453 

432 

437 

288 

217 1 

3,208 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

122 

100 

97 

100 

118 

103 

139 

182 

159 

193 

136 

110 1 

j 

1,559 

ments 

Oklahoma, Okla.: 

71 

54 

! 49 

44 

45 

49 

63 

193 

187 

187 

141 

79| 

1,102 

Receipts 

38 

28 

28 

24 

23 

24 

46 

54 

44 

31 

48 

27 1 

415 

Local slaughter. . 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

26 

20 

IS 

14 

12 

18 

30 

89 

30 

19 

34 

19 1 

279 

ments 

Omaha, Nehr.: 

5 

5 

7 

7 

5 

2 

4 

5 

7 

6 

12 

5 

70 

Receipts 

158 

119 

1 129 

149 

148 

130 

118 

147 

200 

218 

148 

129 

1,793 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

99 

68 

80 

97 

95 

89 

82 

73 

85 

89 

68 

72 

907 

ments 

40 

32 

23 

26 

24 

18 

17 

63 

107 

109 

78 

49 

586 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Receipts 

61 

51 

54 

56 

60 

58 

80 

83 

81 

84 

76 

77 

821 

Local slaughter.. 
6t. Joseph, Mo.: 

13 

10 

13 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

13 

16 

14 

14 

J75 

lieceipts 

61 

51 

51 

52 

51 

42 

57 

77 

71 

86 

60 

50 

709 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

41 

i 

37 

36 

36 

35 

29 

35 

42 

41 

45 

35 

32 

444 

ments 

St. Paul, Minn.: 

9 

8 

6 

6 

5 

7 

11 

26 

26 

31 

24 

11 

170 

Receipts 

101 

78 

91 

88 

110 

89 

109 

108 

145 

185 

139 

106 

1,349 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

73 

56 

66 

65 

83 

65 

66 

61 

65 

97 

84 

70 

851 

ments 

Sioux City, Iowa: 

18 

15 

19 

17 

18 

17 

27 

36 

54 

61 

39 

27 

348 

Receipts 

69 

48 

51 

58 

61 

60 

50 

56 

86 

100 

60 

60 

759 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and 
feeder ship- 

81 

26 

29 

31 

36 

31 

26 

25 

26 

30 

25 

25 

341 

ments 

19 

14 

14 

18 

18 

1 “ 

12 

24 

51 

61 

36 

27 

308 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live* 
ftoek, MeaU, and Wool Division. Local slanghter data from stockyards. 


s Less than fiOO. 


Table 415. — Cattle: Shipments oj feeder cattle from public stockyards^ 1923. 

ORIGIN. 


Farm Animals and their Products — Cattle. 


880 


Total. 


2J 

S 

i 

so 
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Divisioa of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 
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Divisioa of Statistical and Historical Raseareb. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection records. 
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Table 416. — Live cattle: United States exports and imports^ 1910-1924, 

EXPOKT8. 


Year ending June 
:«). 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


Kina- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 


her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

1909-10 

10,025 

10, 479 

16, 404 

13, 749 

13,399 

22,354 

16, 558 

15,067 

11,300 

4,212 

1910-11..- 

4, 193 

6,667 

8,085 

8,828 

11,711 

16, 216 

14,509 

8,525 

11,628 

14, 435 

1911-12 

16, 821 

12, 7W 

9,867 

9. 950 

8,540 

11,799 

11,825 

6,177 

6,673 

5,376 

1912-13 

3, 232 

2,493 

572 

1, .591 

1,289 

1,466 

1,009 

1,006 

056 

2,367 

1913-14 

3,058 

067 

1,654 

4,074 

1,372 

1,040 

411 

433 

1,014 

1,816 

1914-15 

484 

405 

895 

388 

164 

147 

162 

175 

133 

233 

1915-16 

6,615 

2,837 

1,008 

431 

520 

944 

877 

428 

1, 171 

1,243 

1916-17 

467 

713 

972 

551 

917 

527 

488 

313 

1,314 

1,918 

1917-18 

374 

1,077 

837 

800 

704 

6,887 

660 

508 

1, 245 

1,467 

1918-19 

427 

542 

243 

418 

3,598 

4,608 

516 

529 

732 

20; 201 

1919-20 

3,884 

10,419 

6,500 

9,486 

2,804 

4,167 

.3,056 

2,687 

3, 247 

11,404 

1920-21.- - 

9,740 

2,804 

4,174 

5,252 

10,080 

7,563 

6,004 

7,498 

11,886 

23,066 

1921-22 

20,345 

20,662 

14, .*>41 

11,108 

12, 5.36 

11, 281 

10, 275 

10, 219 

11, 107 

9,563 

1922-23 -- 

0,588 

8,806 

4. 965 

9, .5211 

8,919 

4,600 

3, 910 

2,138 

2,880 

2,924 

1923-24 

2.394 

5,709 

3,378 

4,629 

2,946 

3, 051 








Nu'mr\ 

her. 

, l,»40f 
20,232 
' 3,189 
1,269 


May 


85 
978 
882 
1, 108 
4,336 

11,873 

128,076 

10,871 

1,7061 


June. 


Numrx 

her. 

, 4,847 
2 ^ 172 
2^580 
7,464 
1,848 

2 ; 213 
3,335 
4, 325 
2,457 
6,105 


TotaL 


Nuwf 
her. 
139, 430 
150,100 
105, 506 
24,714 
18,376 

5,484 
21,287 
13,387 
18, 213 
42,345 


13,332 83,039 
129 , 530 145, 673 
12,773 155,281 
1,520 61,486 


I 


IMPORTS. 


19(»-10 

1910 - 11 

1911 - 12 

1912 - 13 

1913 - 14 


1914 - 15 .. 

1015 - 16 .. 

1916 - 17 - 

1917 - 18 .- 

1918 - 19 .. 


1910 - 20 . 

1920 - 21 . 

1921 - 22 . 

1922 - 23 . 

1923 - 24 . 


2,724 
1 , 20 : 
8, 820 
21,637 
38,937 

30,217 
58,379 
15, 219 
18,780 
21. 512 

| 32. 863 
18,333 
5,057 
18, 164 
6,084 


5, 707 
1,788 
10,294 
15, 355 
, 47,014 

54, 459 
40,985 
26, 121 
20,881 
32, 517 

( 40, 830 
32, 071 
10,9481 
|4I, 505 
9,601 


7, 199 
7, 592 
18,204 
18,527 
64,605 

53, 574 
57,0501 
37,476 
39,244 
47,983 

68,094 

43 , 055 * 

18,814 

. 58,388 

19,947 


7, 789 
20,377 
39,222 
27,696 
130.639 

77, 219 
82,276 
48,907 
49,061 
49 , 439 

103,624 
48,680 
28, 662 
40,774 
18,383 


32, 464 
33 , 663 
44, 927 
43, 758 
123,118 

73,427 

83,037 

51,526 

37,359 

54,403 

108,159 
62,049 
37,955 
28,923 
17, 586 


19, 475 
25,963 
38,722 
40,522 
78,470 

53. 410 
25,901 
33,841 
20,449 
38,802 

93.082 

40250 

13,899 


15, 891 


7, 440 
13, 376 
21,262 
24 , 111 
90,694 

38,233 

9,762 

22,266 

9,286 

29,937 

26,971 
17, 4691 
2,876 
5,795 


4,283 

3,237 

8,038 

30,630 

72,658 

51,018 
8, 662 
22,094 
11,924 
38,813 

24,590 

8,066 

2,482 

16,998 


5,815 
3,136 
14,822 
| 36, 105 
54,786 

I . 33, 891 

9,409 

| 23,444 

114,603 

[ 27,067 

16,766 

II , 677 
2,431 
5,230 


36,125 
19, 525 
31,793 
47,708 
60772 

14,538 
17,285 
32, 181 
22 ; 563 
31,592 

19,874 

123,674 

6,139 

7,459 


56,336 

38,245 

59,229 

68,607 

68,647 

15, 159 
23,992 
33,049 
22,112 
44 , 856 ! 

16,094 

14,498 

12,03011 

9,199 


10,681 
14, 754 
23,078 
46,993 
43,128 

43,022 

13,447 

28,702 

27,457 

23.478 

24,381 

4,152 


195,938 
182, 023 
| 318,417 
421, 649 
| 868.368 

538, 167 
i 439, 185 
374,826 
293,719 
440.399 

575,328 
1329,974 
10 , 240 | 151,533 
6,326 238,820 


DiTision of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Table 417. — Farm price of cattle other than milk cows, by age groups. United 
States, January 1, 1894-1924. 


Jan. 1. 

1 

Under 1 
year old. 

1 and 
under 2 
years. 

2 years 
and over. 

Jan. 1. 

Under 1 
year old. 

1 and 
under 2 
years. 

2 years 
and over. 

1894 •. 

$6.16 

Ml I 

$19. 59 

1910 

$10.92 

$17.89 

$25.96 

1895 

5.91 


18.69 

1911 

11.72 

19. 87 

27.90 

1896 

6.72 


20.97 

1912 

12. 14 

20.09 

^.12 

1897 

7.47 

T 

21.69 

1913 

14.90 

25. 11 

36.38 

1898 

iao2 


26.85 

1914 

17.84 

29.77 

^77 

1800 

11. 16 

17.78 

29.10 

1915 

19.06 

81. 21 

45.92 

1900 

12. 35 

19.35 

31.89 

1916 

10.08 

31.48 

45.81 

1901 

11. 18 

17.92 

27.57 

1917 

20.71 

88.03 

48.63 

1902 

iao5 

16.56 

26.41 

1918 

23.44 

88.63 

65.62 

1903 

laao 

17.54 

24.69 

1919 

24.97 

41.74 

6a 41 

1904 

9.44 

15.66 

21.74 

1920 

24.50 

40.60 

59.66 

1905.. 

8.91 

14.57 

20.05 

1921 

17.42 

20,01 

48.72 

1906 

9.04 

15. 13 

21.40 

1922 

13. 41 

22; 29 

82.77 

1907 

10.00 

16.30 

22.03 

1923.: 

14.76 

2186 

8170 

1906 




1924 

14.45 

28.08 

38.89 

1909 
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Tablb 418. CatUe, live: Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-19tS. 
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Year ending June 30. 

Imports. 

Exports. ^ 

Number. 

Value. 

Average 

import 

price. 

Number. 

1 

Value. 

Average 

export 

price. 



217,826 

$1,509,856 

$6.93 

372, 461 

$34, 560, 672 

$92.79 

1896-97 

328,977 

2,589,857 

7.87 

392,190 

36,357,461 

92.70 

1 897-98 .............. ....... 

291,589 

2,913,223 

9.99 

439, 255 

37,827,600 

86.12 

Id98“99 

199,752 

2, 320, 362 

11.62 

389,490 

30,516,833 

78.35 

1899-1900 

181,000 

2,257,694 

a 47 

397,286 

30,635,153 

77.11 

1900-1901 

146.022 

1,931,433 

13.23 

459,218 

37,566,980 

81.81 

1901-2 

96,027 

1,608,722 

16.75 

392,884 

29,902,212 

76. 11 

1902-3 

66,175 

1, 161, 548 

17.55 

402, 178 

29,848,936 

74.22 

1903-4 

16,056 

310,737 

19.35 

593, 409 

42,256,291 

71. 21 

1904-5 

27,855 

458,572 

16.46 

567,806 

40,598,048 

7L60 

1905-6 

29,019 

548,430 

18.90 

584,230 

42,081, 170 

7103 

1906-7 

32,402 

565,122 

17.44 

423, 051 

34,677.392 

8L 73 

1907-8 

92,366 

1,507,310 

16.32 

349, 210 

29,339, 134 

84.02 

1908-9 

139, 184 

1,999,422 

14.37 

207. 542 

18,046,976 

86.96 

1909-10 

195,938 

1 

2,999,824 

15.31 

139,430 

12,200,154 

87,50 

.1910-11 

182,923 

2,953,077 

16. 14 

150,100 

13,163,920 

87.70 

1911-12 

318,372 

4,806,674 ; 

15.09 

105,506 

8,870,075 1 

8107 

1912-13 

421,649 

6,640,668 ; 

15.75 

24,714 

1,177,199 

47.63 

1913-14 

868,368 

18,896,718 ! 

21.53 

18,376 

647,288 

85.22 

1914-15..J 

538,167 

17,613,175 

32.64 

5,484 

702,847 

128.16 

1915-16 

439, 185 

15, 187, 593 

34.58 

21,666 

2,383,765 

lia02 

1916-17 

374,826 

13,021,259 

34.74 

13,387 

949,503 

70.93 

1917-18 

293,719 

17,852,176 

60.78 

18,213 

1,247,800 

68.61 

1918-19 

440,399 

36,995,921 

8i01 

42,345 

2,092,816 

49.42 

1919-20 

675,328 

45,081, 179 

78.36 

83,039 

11,921,518 

43.57 

1920-21 

329,974 

23,634,361 

71. 62 

145, 673 

11, 050, .507 

75.86 

1921-22 

151, 533 

3,055,201 

20.16 

155, 281 

9, 877, 596 

63.61 

1922-23 

263,887 

0, 630, 119 

25. 12 

61,486 

2,954,729 

48.00 
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Table 419. — Milk cows: Farm price per heady 15th of monthy United States 

1910-1928, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


DolU. 

DolU, 

DolU, 

DolU, 

DolU. 

DolU, 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUa, 

DolU. 

Doth. 

DolU. 

DdU. 

1910 

41. 18 

40.36 

41. 76 

42.22 

42.38 

43.46 

42.86 

42.77 

42.68 

43.20 

43.34 

43. 41 

42. 47 

1911 

44.70 

44.48 

45.42 

44.81 

44.54 

43.86 

42.44 

42.26 

42.22 

42.69 

42.70 

42.72 

43.57 

1912 

42.89 

43.40 

44.09 

45.14 

45.63 

45.84 

45. 41 

46.11 

46.79 

47.30 

47.38 

48.62 

46. 72 

1913 

49.51 

51.42 

54.02 

65.34 

54.80 

55.20 

54.80 

64.78 

55.78 

56.47 

57.71 

57. 19 

54.75 

Av. 1910-1913 

44.67 

44.91 

46.32 

46.88 

46.84 

47.09 

46.38 

46.48 

46.87 

47.42 

47.78 

47.98 

47.99 

1914 

67.99 

59.09 

59.23 

69.60 

59.85 

59.82 

59.67 

60.72 

50.58 

59.53 

58.77 

58.23 

59.34 

1915 

68.47 

57.99 

58.00 

57.78 

58.29 

58.59 

60.31 

58.34 

58.38 

58.76 

67.35 

56.79 

58.25 

1916 

57.79 

57.99 

69.51 

60.68 

60.98 

61.63 

62.04 

61.32 

61.41 

62.19 

62.67 

63.18 

00.96 

1917 

63.92 

65.93 

68.46 

72.09 

72.781 

72.87 

72. 81 

72.53 

73.93 

75. 79 

75,00 

76.16 

71.86 

1918 

78.54 

78.36 

80.71 

82.45 

84.11 

84.74 

84.97 

84.06 

85.21 

85.41 

84.51 

85.78 

83.07 

1919 

86.10 

86.15 

88.15 

90.91 

93.43 

93.84 

94.51 

94.72 

93.42 

93.43 

93.27 

05.54 

91.96 

1920 

94.42 

95.27 

94.94 

95.30 

94.56 

94.56 

91.23 

90.50 

89.40 

85.90 

77.66 

1 70.42 

89.51 

Av. 1914-1920 


71. 54 

72.71 

74. 12 

74.86 

7A 15 

75.08 

74.60 

74.48 

74.43 

72.73 


73.66 

1921 

66. 82 

11^44 

65.37 

64. 35 

62. « 

59.89 

56.56 

56.85 

54.33 

53.39 

"STS 



1922 

52.83 

53.54 

54.87 

54.46 

54.76 

54.87 

54.20 

52.67 

52.79 

52.86 

51. 62 

53. 21 

53.56 

1923 


54.15 

65.29 

66.14 

55.91 

.56.34 

56.22 

55.45 

56.13 

55.51 

55 30 

54.66 

56.43 
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S92 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923. 

Table 420 . — B««/ cailJU: Farm 'price per 100 pounds ^ 15th of months United States, 

1910-1923. 


V 

Year beginning 
Aug. 1. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage. 


Doll$. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

mo -11 

4.64 

4.66 

4.64 

A. 48 

A. 45 

4.58 

4.57 

4.66 

4.67 

4.59 

4.43 

4.28 

4.55 

1911-12 

4, 39 

4.43 

4.32 

4.36 

4.37 

4.46 

4.61 

6 75 

5.15 

636 

5.23 

617 

4.69 

1912-13 

6.37 

6.36 

^36 

6.22 

633 

640 

6 55 

688 

6.08 

6 01 

602 

698 

660 

1912-14 

6. 91 

6.92 

6.05 

6.99 

696 

604 

616 

628 

6.29 

633 

6 32 

638 

612 

Av. 1910-1913.... 

6.08 

6.09 

6.09 

5.01 

5.03 

612 

6 22 

6 39 

6.55 

6 57 

5.50 

645 

6 24 

mi-lft... 

6.47 

6.38 

6.23 

6.02 

6 01j 

699 

693 

692 

5.96 

6 13 

6.20 

607 

612 

lOLVlO 

6. 18 

6.06 

6.04 

5.85 

6 761 

685 

6 99 

6 37 

666 

6 73 

6.91 

6 78 

624 

1916-17. 

6. 61i 

6.55 

6. 37 

6 44 

6 561 

6.86 

7.36 

7.91 

6 57 

6 70 

665 

630 

7. 31 

1917-18 

8.17 

8.40 

8. 35 

6 21i 

6 24 

6 33 

655 

685 

9.73 

10.38 

10.40 

10.07 

692 

1918-19 

9.71| 

0.63 

9.33 

9.14 

9.28 

9.65 

10.02 

10. 34 

10.81 

10.84 

10.20 

9.96 

9.85 

1919-20 

9.82 

9.02 

8.65 

6 65 

6 63! 

8.99 

698 

9.08 

9.20 

697 

9.32 

693 

9.09 

1920-21 

8.6^ 

8. 29 

7. 77 

7.15 

636| 

6 32 

602 

636 

608 

5.98 

5.65 

5.40 

676 

.\v. 1914-1920..,- 

7. 92 

7.76 

7.53 

7. 35 

7.26 

7.43 

7.56 

■ 7.83 

614 

8.25 

619 

7.93 

7.76 

1921-22.. 

~6.l9| 

4.98 

4.81 

4.69 

4.62| 4.75 

607 

646 

~5.l3 

5.70 

5.84 

6 76 

618 

1922-23 

5.61 

5.44 

5.48 

6.29 

6 28! 5.51 

6 55 

5.62 

5.78 

5.77 

5.82 

5.72 

6 55 

1923-24 


5.70 

5.48 

623 

626 










5.6^ 
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Table 421 . — Veal calves: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15ih of month, United 

States, 1910-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Wei^t- 

average. 


DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 


DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

D(Uls. 

DoUs. 

1910 

6.41 

628 

6 59 

6 54 

6.30 

6 57 

6 37 

629 

6 43 

6 41 

6 39 

638 

6 42 

1911 

6.50 

6 38 

6 48 

5.96 

5.98 

6.72 

5.74 

5.93 

611 

6 15 

6. 10 

5.98 

6.04 

1912 

6.06 

6 07 

6 11 

6 22 

6 23 

6:i3 

6 33 

6 62 

6 83 

6 90 

6 77 

688 

6.45 

1913 

7.06 

7.23 

7.49 

7. 38 

7.17 

7.53 

7.46 

7.53 

7.73 

7. 72 

7.70 

7.74 

7.48 

Av. 1910-1913.— 

6.51 

6 49 

6.67 

6 52 

6 42 

6 54 

6 48 

6 59 

6.78 

6 80 

6.74 

6 74 

660 

1914 

7.89 

7,90 

7.92 

7.68 

7.59 

7.69 

7.80 

6 08 

6 06 

7. 97 

7.78 

7.61 

7.83 

1915 

7.66 

7. 62 

7.50 

7.31 

7.35 

7.53 

7. 87 

7. 75 

7.80 

7. 91 

7.69 

7. 61 

7.63 

1916 

7.67 

7.87 

611 

600 

608 

6 39 

6 54 

6 59 

6 77 

6 59 

6 60 

679 

6 35 

1917. 

9.15 

9.88 

9.94 

10.49 

10.48 

10.60 

10.77 

10.56 

11.08 

11. 10 

10.66 

10.98 

10. 51 

1918 

11. 16 

11.17 

11.33 

11. 71 

11.62 

11.88 

1133 

1122 

1157 

11 35 

11.94 

1131 

11.91 

1919 

12.39 

12.18 

12.65 

12.78 

12. 11 

1140 

13.38 

16 43 

13.39 

1187 

1165 

1167 

1176 

1920 

12.89 

13.12 

12.98 

12. 72 

11.69 

11.68 

11.44 

11.64 j 

11.88 

11.64 

10.77 

9.27 

11.80 

Av. 1914-1920.--- 

9.83 

9.96 

10.06 

10.10 

9.85 

10.02 

10.30 

10.32 

10.51 

10.35 

10.01 

9.89 

10.11 

1921 

9.34 

9. Ob" 

9.05 

7.73 1 

7.55 

7.43 

7. 37 

7. 31 

7.67 

7. 61 

7.20 

7. 14 

7. 81 

1922 

7.23 

7.84 

7.85 

7.26 

7.28 

7,67 

7. 49 

7.67 

610 

617 

7.92 

7. 78 

7.68 

1923 

8.05 

6 37 

8.20 

7.78 

7.69 

7.66 

600 

8.00 

6 34 

6 37 

7.85 

7.75 

7.99 
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Table in.—CaUU, beef: Farm price per 100 pounds, ISth of month, by States, 

loss. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


DoTU, . 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Maine 

7.00 

7.00 

6.80 

7.00 

7.60 

7.50 

7. 40 

7. 20 

7. 60 

7. 10 

6.50 

6.60 

7. 10 

New llampshire 


6.90 

6.70 

6.00 

6. 20 

6. 10 

6.30 

6. 10 

6.90 

6. 10 

6J» 

6J)0 

6J)5 

Vermont..’ 

4.80 

4. 70 

4.30 

6.00 

4. 40 

4.20 

5.20 

4.90 

4.70 

4. 60 

5. 10 

4.80 

4. 72 

Massachusetts 

6. fiO 

6.00 

6.40 

6.70 

5.90 

6.30 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6. 90 

5.60 

5.80 

6.84 

Rhode Island 

6.70 

6.70 

6.60 

6.60 

6.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6. 10 

6.00 

6.60 

6.50 


6.00 

Connecticut 


5.50 

6.60 


6.80 

5. 50 

6. 50 



6, 60 

5.00 


6.63 

New York 

6.60 

6.50 

6.20 

1 6.40 

6.00 

6.20 

5.80 

6.10 

6.50 

5.20 

5.40 

•5.20 

5.42 

New Jersey 


7.00 



6.3C 



6. 60 

6. 50 


7.00 

6.80 

6.68 

Pennsylvania 

7.30 

7. 10 

7.00 

7.20 

j 7.20 

7.50 

7.60 

7.60 

7.40 

7.20 

6.90 

7.00 

7.23 

Delaware 

8.00 


7.20 

8.20 



8.60 

7.70 

8.50 

7.60 

8.00 

7.20 

7.88 

Maryland 

7.00 

6.70 

6.80 

6.70 

6.80 

8.00 ' 

7.70 

7. 10 

6.90 

fi.90 

6.40 

7.00 

7.00 

Virginia 

6.00 

6.00 

6.20 ! 

6. 30 

6.60 

6.60 

6. 40 

6.50 

6.30 

6.30 

5.70 

5.60 

6.19 

West Virginia 

6. 30 

6.70 

6.50 

6. 40 

6.40 

6.80 

6.90 

7.00 

6.20 

6. 30 

6.00 

5.90 

6.45 

North Carolina 

6.30 

6.20 

6.10 

6.20 1 

6.10 

6.20 

5.10 

5.20 

6. 10 

6. 10 

6.30 

5.10 

6. 17 

South Carolina 

4.00 

3.80 

4.20 

4.00 

4.30 

4.00 

4.20 

4.00 

3.90 

4.00 

3.80 

4.00 

4.02 

Qoorgia 

3.30 

3.40 

3.20 

3.90 

3.60 

3.80 

3. 40 

3.60 

3.50 

3.50 

3. 40 

3.30 

3.48 

Florida 

4.60 

4.60 

4.80 

4.70 

4.60 

4.60 

4.10 

4.40 

3.90 

4.90 

4.50 1 

4.30 

4.50 

Ohio 

6.80 

6.90 

6.70 

6. 70 

6.90 

7. 10 

6.90 

6.90 

7. 10 

6.60 I 

6.30 

6.20 

6.76 

Indiana 

6. 30 

6.40 

6.30 

6.40 

6.60 

6. 70 

6. 70 

6.40 

7.00 

6.60 

6.00 

6.20 

6.46 

Illinois 

6.40 

6.40 

6.70 

6.60 

6.60 

6.70 

6.60 

7.30 

7.00 

6.60 

6.00 

6.60 

6.60 

Michigan 

6.60 

6.70 

6.10 

6.00 

6.10 

6.30 

6.00 

6.20 

6.40 

6.00 

5.80 

5.50 

6.98 

Wisconsin 

4.30 

4.30 

4.80 

6.00 

5.00 

4.70 

4.90 

4.60 

4.50 

4.60 

4.20 

4.00 

4.58 

Minnesota 

4.70 

5.10 

6.20 

6.30 

6.60 

5.50 

5.40 

6.20 

5.40 

4.90 

4.40 

4.60 

5. 10 

Iowa 

7.00 

7.00 

6.70 

7. 40 

7. 10 

7.90 

7.70 

7.50 

8.20 

7.60 

7.00 

7.00 

7.34 

Missouri 

6.40 

6.20 

6.50 

6.30 

6.60 

6.70 

6. 70 

6.40 

6.80 

6.30 

6.20 

6.00 

6.42 

North Dakota 

6.10 

6.20 

6.30 

6.30 

5.10 

5.30 

5.30 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.00 

4.30 

4.97 

South Dakota 

6.60 

6.70 

6.80 

6.10 

6.00 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

6. 10 

5.60 

5.50 

5.91 

Nebraska 

6.50 

6.60 

6.70 

6.80 

6.90 

7.00 

7. 10 

7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.60 

6.50 

6.79 

Kansas 

6.00 

6.20 

6.80 

6.40 

6.60 

6.20 

6. 10 

6.60 

5.70 

5.60 

6. .30 

6.60 

5.91 

Kentucky 

6.70 

6.60 

6.00 

6.80 

6.60 

5.60 

6.60 

5.40 

5.60 

5.20 

5.00 

5.10 

5.50 

Tennessee 

4.70 

4.60 

4.70 

4.80 

4.90 

4.60 

4.70 

4,70 

4.60 

4.20 

3.90 

3.90 

4.51 

Alabama 

3.00 

3.30 

3.40 

3.70 

3.50 

3.70 

3.40 

3.40 

3.30 

3.20 

3. 10 

3.00 

3.33 

Mississippi 

3.00 

3.00 

3. 10 

3. 10 

3.00 

3. 10 

3.10 

3. 10 

2.90 

2.90 

2.40 

2.90 

2.97 

Louisiana 

4.20 

4.40 

4. 10 

4.00 

4. 10 

4.10 

5.00 

4.80 

4.70 

4.60 

4.20 

4.50 

4.39 

Texas 

4. 10 

4.20 

4.60 

4.70 

4.50 

4.30 

4.30 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.30 

4.20 

4.26 

Oklahoma 

4.30 

4.40 

4.60 

6.00 

4.40 

4.60 

4.30 

4.00 

4.30 

4,00 

3.80 

4.30 

4.32 

Arkansas 

3.40 

3.30 

3.20 

3.40 

3.50 

3.40 

3.60 

3.20 

3.40 

3.30 

3.20 

3. 10 

3.33 

Montana 

6.40 

6.00 

6.70 

6.30 

6.30 

6.40 

6.00 

6.50 

5.90 

6.70 

5.00 

5.30 

5.88 

Wyoming 

6.00 

6.40 

7.00 

6.60 

5.90 

6.50 

a40 

6.30 

6.50 

5.60 

6.50 

AOO 

6.21 

Colorado 

6.80 

6.70 

6.20 

6.30 

6.60 

6.50 

6.40 

6.70 

6.00 

5.30 

6.30 

5.20 

6.91 

New Mexico 

6.00 

6.60 

6.60 

6.00 

5.60 

6.60 

6.00 

5.00 

4.70 

4.60 

4.00 

4.20 

5.07 

Arizona 

4.90 

6.30 

6.30 

6.30 

5.40 

5.40 

5.00 

5.10 

5.30 

5.50 

5.40 

5.10 

5.25 

Utah 

6.70 

6.60 

6.30 

6.30 

6.70 

6.60 

6.40 

5.40 

5.00 

4.90 

4.90 

5.00 

5.32 

Nevada. 

6.60 

6.50 

6.10 

6.40 

6.50 


. 5.60 

5.00 


6.20 

5.90 

5.60 

6.04 

Idaho 

6.40 

6.30 

6.40 

6.40 

6.10 

5.50 

5.30 

6.20 

6.20 

5.10 

4.80 

4.40 

5.26 

Washington 

4.90 

6.20 

6.60 

6.50 

6.30 

5.10 

5.20 

5.10 

5.00 

5.10 

5.00 

4.60 

5.21 

Oregon 

6.60 

6.40 

6.70 

6.70 

6.30 

aso 

6.00 

5.20 

5.80 

4.80 

6.70 

5.00 

5.62 

Camornia 

7.10 

6.60 

6.40 

6.30 

6.10 

6.00 

5.70 

6.00 

5.90 

6. 10 

6.10 

6.10 

6.20 

United States 

6.51 

6.55 

5.02 

5.78 

5.77 

6.82 

5.72 

5.60 

5.70 

6.48 

5.23 

5.26 

5.59 
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Table 423. — Calves, veal: Farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, by States, 

loss. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Maine 

10.20 

9.00 

9.40 

9.70 

9.90 

9. 10 

10.00 

9.50 

10.10 

9.80 

9.50 

9.00 

9.60 

New Hampshire 


11.00 

11.00 

10.00 

10.50 

10.90 

10.60 

9.70 

10. 40 

10.00 

11.30 

9.70 

10.46 

Vermont 

o.% 

9.20 

9.30 

8.40 

8. 10 

8.30 

8.50 

9.20 

9. 10 

9.20 

9.50 

9.60 

8.96 

Massachusetts 

11.80 

10.40 

11.50 

10.50 

9.90 

11.00 

10.60 

10.20 

11.10 

11.00 

11.70 

9.10 

10.73 

Rhode Island 

11.00 

11.60 

11.00 

9.80 

11.00 

10.60 

11.50 

11.50 

11.00 

11.50 

10.50 

11.50 

11.04 

Connecticut 

0.00 

9.00 

11.00 

10.50 

10.00 

11.00 

11.40 


11.30 

12.30 

11.70 

11.00 

10.86 

New York 

10.70 

11.40 

11. 10 

9.80 

9.30 

9.70 

10.60 

10.70 

11.00 

11.40 

11.60 

10.90 

10.68 

New Jersey 

11.50 

11.30 


13.60 

12.40 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.50 


11.50 

11.00 

11.98 

Pennsylvania 

10.00 

10.50 

10.30 

10.00 

10.00 

10.10 

10.30 

10.20 

10.80 

10.90 

10.70 

10.70 

10.42 

Delaware 



13.00 

13.30 



12. 10 

13.30 

12.00 

14.00 

13.90 

12.30 

12.99 

Maryland 

11.00 

11.30 

11.70 

9.90 

9.90 

9.70 

9.90 

9.90 

11. 10 

11.00 

10.50 

11.00 

10.58 

Virginia 

9.30 

9.30 

9.20 

9. 10 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8. 10 

8.60 

8.50 

9.00 

8.00 

8.64 

West Virginia 

9.00 

9.70 

9.30 

8.60 

8.60 

8.20 

8.80 

9.20 

8.40 

8.90 

8.60 

8.20 

8.79 

North Carolina 

6.80 

6.40 

6.70 

6.40 

6.40 

6.70 

6. .50 

6.20 

5.90 

6.50 

6.30 

6.60 

6. 45 

South Carolina 

5.00 

5.60 

5.30 

6.00 

5.90 

6.60 

6.00 

6.80 

6.90 

5.50 

4.60 

6.70 

6.57 

Georgia 

5.00 

5.30 

6.30 

6.30 

5.50 

5.60 

6.00 

6.30 

4.90 

5. 10 

6.00 

6.00 

6. 18 

Florida 

6.50 

6.60 

7.00 

6.20 

6.10 

6.00 

5.90 

6. 10 

7.00 

8.30 

7.00 

7.60 

6.68 

Ohio - 

10.00 

11. 10 

10.80 

9.10 

9.00 

9.00 

9.40 

9.90 

10.30 

10. .50 

9.90 

9. 40 

9.87 

Indiana 

9.80 

9.90 

9.60 

8.60 

8.30 

8.20 

8.90 

9. 10 

9.60 

10.00 

9. 10 

9.00 

9.18 

IlUnois 

9.00 

9.40 

8.90 

8.20 

7.80 

8.00 

8.50 

8.80 

9.50 

9.60 

8.50 

8.40 

8. 72 

Michigan 

10.10 

10.70 

10.40 

9.00 

8.70 

9.00 

9.40 

10. 10 

10.80 

10. 40 

9.60 

9.80 

9.83 

Wisconsin 

8.00 

8.60 

7.90 

7. 10 

7.20 

7.40 

8, 10 

8.4Q 

9.00 

9.00 

7.60 

7.60 

7.99 

.Minnesota 

7.30 

7.30 

7.10 

7.00 

7.10 

7.10 

7.60 

7.70 

8.30 

8.20 

7.00 

6.90 

7.38 

Iowa 

8.20 

8.40 

8.30 

8.20 

8.00 

8.30 

8.40 

8.20 

9.10 

8.70 

8.20 

7.80 

8. 32 

Missouri 

7.90 

8.50 

8.00 

7.50 

7.00 

7.20 

7. .50 

7.30 

7.80 

7.70 

7. .50 

7.30 

7.65 

North Dakota 

6.80 

7.00 

6.70 

6.50 

7.40 

6.60 

7.00 

6.70 

! 7.00 

7.30 

6.30 

6.30 

6.80 

South Dakota 

7.80 

7.30 

7.90 

7.80 

7. 10 

7.60 

7.60 

8. 10 

, 8.20 

7.90 

7.30 

7.00 

7.63 

Nebraska 

7.60 

8.20 

7.70 

7.70 

7.70 

7.60 

7.90 

7.90 

7.60 

7.90 

7.30 

7.40 

7.69 

Kansas 

7.40 

7.90 

7.20 

7.20 

7.50 

7.00 

7. 10 

6.60 

7.20 

7.40 

6.70 

6.80 

7. 17 

Kentucky 

8.20 

8.30 

8.20 

7.30 

7.00 

7.00 

7. 40 

7.30 

7.90 

7. 70 

7.60 

7.40 

7.00 

Tennessee 

5.80 

5.70 

6. 10 

6.60 

6.00 

5. .50 

5.70 

5.00 

5. 40 

5. 40 

5.00 

5. 40 

5.60 

Alabama-- 

4,70 

4.60 

4.70 

6.00 

6.10 

5.10 

5.50 

5.00 

4.50 

4. 40 

4.30 

4.40 

4.78 

Mississippi 

4.30 

4.90 

4.90 

5.00 

4.70 

4.50 

5. 10 

4.60 

4.20 

4.70 

4.20 

3.80 

4.58 

Louisiana 


5. 10 

5.20 

5. 10 

5.60 

6. 20 

5.50 

5.40 

5. 10 

5.20 

5.00 

5.00 

5.22 

Texas 

5. 10 

6.50 

6.00 

6.20 

5.60 

6.30 

5.70 

6.00 

5.20 

6. 40 

5.40 

5.40 

6. 48 

Oklahoma 

5.00 

5.70 

5.90 

6.00 

6.00 

5.60 

6.20 

5.30 

5.30 

5. 40 

5.20 

6.80 

5.53 

Arkansas 

4.90 

4.90 

5.00 

5.30 

4.90 

6.00 

5. 40 

5. 40 

5. 10 

5. 40 

4.50 

4.70 

5.04 

Montana 

7.20 

7.50 

8.50 

8.00 

8.80 

9.00 

8.30 

8.50 

8.40 

8.90 

7.50 

7.00 

8.13 

Wyoming-'- 

8.70 

8.20 

8.30 

8.70 

9.10 

9.60 

9. 10 

8.50 

7.80 

7. .50 

7.80 

8.00 

8.43 

Colorado 

6.90 

8.00 

8.20 

8.50 

8.40 

8.60 

8.10 

7.40 

8.00 

7.30 

6.80 

7.10 

7.77 

New Mexico 

7.60 

6.00 

7. 10 

7.70 


7; 30 

6.20 


6.80 

6. 10 

6.00 

6. 50 

6.73 

Arizona 

6.20 

6.00 

6.40 

6.40 

5.80 

6.50 

6.20 

7.00 

6.30 

6.40 

6.50 

6.30 

6.33 

Utah 

9.00 

9.00 

9. 10 

9. 10 

9.60 

9.00 

8. 70 

9.00 

9. 10 

8.00 

8.40 

8.20 

8.84 

Nevada. 

8.00 

7.70 

8.20 

9.00 

9.00 


8.00 

8. 10 



8.00 

7.10 

8.12 

Idaho 

7.30 

7.00 

7.20 

6.80 

7,20 

7. 10 

7.30 

6.70 

6.80 

6.50 

6. 50 

6.00 

6.87 

Washington 

7.40 

7.80 

7.80 

8.30 

8.20 

7.60 

7.90 

7.60 

8.00 

7.30 

8. 50 

7.80 

7.84 

Oregon 

8. 10 

: 10.00 

9. 10 

9.10 

10.60 

9.00 

7.80 

8.60 

8.60 

8. .50 

9.70 

9.20 

9.01 

Calnomia 

8. 10 

1 8.50 

8.40 

8.50 

8.30 

8.10 

8.60 

8.30 

8.00 

8.50 

8. 10 

7.90 

8.28 

United States 

8.05 

8.37 

8.20 

7. 78 

7.69 

7.66 

8.00 

8.00 

j 

8.34 

8. 37 

7. 85 

7. 75 

1 

8.00 
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Farm Animals and their Products — Caitle, 


895 

Table 424 , — CaUle and. calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds ^ Chicaao, 

l900-ms. 

GOOD BEEF STEEHS.l 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July.j 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age.* 

1900 

DolU, 

DolU. 

D61U. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Dolu\ 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

6.20 

4.86 

4. 86 

4.96 

6.10 

6.20 

6. 25 

6. 40 

6. 35 

5. 25 

6. 15 

5.00 

6. 13 

1901 

4. 86 

4.80 

4.95 

6. 16 

6.30 

6.56 

6. 10 

5. 10 

6.60 

5.45 

5.50 

5.65 

6.24 

1902 

6.70 

5. 55 

6.06 

6.46 

6.60 

6.95 

7. 10 

7. 05 

6.65 

6. 20 

5.20 

4.80 

6. 19 

1903 

4.80 

4.60 

4.75 

4.90 

4.80 

4.90 

4. 95 

5.00 

4.95 

4. 70 

4. 45 

4. 65 

4.78 

1904. 

4.06 

4.50 

4.60 

4.65 

4.86 

5.60 

6.40 

6. 10 

5. 10 

5.20 

4.95 

4.40 

4.92 

1905 

4. 65 

4. 76 

6.00 

6. 76 

6.451 

5.25 

4. 95 

6.00 

6.06 

4.80 

4.65 

' 4.76 

5.00 

1006- - 

6.00 

5.06 

6. 15 

6.06 

6.20 

6.20 

6. 40 

6.45 

6.50 

6.60 

5.60 

5.50 

5. 31 

1907 

6.60 

6.56 

6.55 

6. 661 

6.661 

6.20 

6. 40 

6.25 

6. 10 

6. 10 

6.40 

5. 10 

6.80 

1908 

5.30 

6.40 

6.00 

6. 50 

! 6.60{ 

6.90 

6. 45 

6.00 

5.95 

6.70 

6.90 

6.00 

6.06 

1909 

6.00 

6.85 

6. 10 

6. 10 

1 6.45 

6. 45 

6. 451 

6.70 

6. 76 

6.60 

6.45 

6,20 

6.34 

1910 

6.20 

6.35 

7. 35 

7. 56 

; 7.50 

7.50 

7. 10 

6.85 

6. 80 

6.60 

6.20 

6.00 

6.83 

1911- - 

6. 15 

6. 15 

6.20 

6. 10 

, 6.95 

6.05 

6. 30 

6. 95 

6. 80| 

6.75 

6.70 

6.65 

6.40 

1912. 

6.85 

6,60 

7.20 

7.65 

7.95 

8. 00 

7. 90 

8.50 

9. 15 

7.90 

8. 10 

7.85 

7.80 

1913 

7.80 

8. 25 

8.30 

8. 15 

1 8.00 

8. 15 

8. 25 

8.30 

8. 50 

8. 40 

8. 25 

8.20 

8.21 

Av. 1909-1913 

6.00 

6.64 

7.03 

7.11 

7. 17 

7. 23 

7.20 

7. 46 

7. GO 

7. 25 

7. 14 

6.98 

7. 12 

1914 

8. 45 

8.30 

8. 36 

8.50 

8.40 

8. 60 

"Tso 

9.10 

9.35 

9.05 

8.60 

8. 35 

8.65 

1915 

8.06 

7.60 

7.65 

7.70 

8.35 

8.80 

9.20 

9.05 

8.95 

8.80 

8.70 

8. 35 

8.43 

1916 

8.35 

8. 36 

8.76 

9. 10 

9.60 

9.85 

9.26 

9.45 

9.40 

9.75 

10.15 

10.00 

9.33 

1917.. 

10. 16 

10.50 

11.25 

11. 75 

11.90 

12.15 

12.35 

12.70 

13. 10 

11.70 

11. 10 

11. 40 

11.67 

1918.. - 

12.10 

12.00 

12.60 

14. 70 

15.40 

15.86 

16.05 

16. 76 

16.00 

14.80 

15. 06 

14.90 

14.60 

1919 

15.80 

16.95 

16.05 

15. 85 

15.00 

13. 56 

15. 00 

16.45 

15.60 

16.15 

16. 10 

14. 35 

15. 45 

1920 

13.96 

13.06 

13. 10 

12.30 

12. 25 

14.96 

14.68 

14.30 

14.95 

14.61 

11.66 

10.08 

13.32 

Av. 1914-1920 

10.98 

10.81 

11.11 

11.41 

11.54 

11.96 

12.28 

12.40 

12. 46 

12. 12 

11.48 

11.06 

11.64 

1921 

”8.~S 

8,57 


8.22 

8.33 

7.94 

8.09 

8. 32 


7.69 

7. 62 

~L31 

8.16 

1922 

7. 37 

7.60 

8. 01 

7.94 

8.20 

8.83 

9. 48 

9.62 

9.98 

10.63 

9.42 

8.89 

8.82 

1923 

9.17 

8.86 

8.83 

9.01 

9.41 

9.94 

10.05 

10.48 

10.12 

9.90 

9. 36 

8.92 

9.50 


CALVES. 


1901 - - 

6.85 

6.96 

6,76 

6. 15 
6. 60 

6.28 
6. 76 

6.00 
6.75 
6. 20 

6. 75 
6.50 
6. 65 

6.25 

6.76 

6.40 

5.85 

7.00 

6.65 

5.90 
6.80 
6. 40 

6.60 

6. r>o 

6.00 

6.60 

4.95 

5.61 
6.36 
6. 18 

1902 

6.30 

6.76 

6.00 

1903 

7. 10 

7. 16 

6. 50 

5.75 

4.60 

5.60 

6. 75 

1904 

5.86 

6.36 

6.66 

4.60 

4.90 

5.76 

5.60 

5.90 

6.90 

6. 10 

6,00 

6.00 

5.61 

5.90 

a23 

1905 

6. 15 

6.60 

6.70 

6. 10 

6.26 

6.86 

6.75 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

1906 

7.00 

6.40 

6.26 

6.60 

5.66 

5.80 

6.60 

6.00 

6. 7u 

6.50 

6.26 

7.00 

1907- - 

7.00 

6. 50 

6.60 

6.00 

6.36 

6.15 

5.80 

6. 40 

6.35 

6. 50 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.34 

1908 

6. 75 

6.60 

6.20 

8.60 

6.60 

6.00 

6.75 

7.60 

7.20 

6.50 

7.40 

6.49 


1909 

7! 60 

6.85 

7.00 

6.30 

6.35 

6.50 

7.00 

7.60 

7.60 

8.10 

7.40 

8.25 

7.20 

1910 

8.60 

8.66 

9.00 

7.85 

7.35 

7. 85 

7.60 

7. 76 

8.50 

8.65 

8.76 

8.50 

a25 

1911 

8. 76 

8.40 

7.40 

6.60 

7.25 

7.60 

7.40 

8.00 

8.75 

8.60 

8.35 

7.85 

7.91 

1912 

1913 

8. 76 
9.75 

7.50 

9.85 

8.00 

10.60 

7.40 

8.50 

7.75 

U25 

8.00 
9. 76 

8.75 

10.40 

9. 75 
11. 50 

11.25 

11.26 

10.00 

10.60 

9.85 
10. 35 

10.25 

10.75 

8.94 

10.20 


Av. 1909-1913 

8.69 

a26 

8.38 

7.33 

7.59 

7.94 

8.23 

8.90 

9.47 

9. 17 

8.94 

9.12 

8.50 






1914 

191.5 

11.00 
9. 85 

10.76 
10. 35 

9.00 
10. 00 

8.86 
8. 40 

9 50 
9. 15 

9.40 
9. '60 

10.60 

10.25 

11.40 

11.00 

11.50 

11. 40 
11. 25 

10. 66 
10.86 

*1035 
la 15 

8. 65 

9.65 

lalo 

10.08 

1916 

lo! 16 

1o!66 

o!65 

a 75 

io!4o 

ll! 25 

12.00 

12.40 

11.50 

11.85 

11. 75 

10.93 

1917.. 

13. 40 

12. 66| 

13.40 

12. 50 

13.25 

13. 401 

13.00 

15. 16 

16.00 

14.86 

13.50 

16.26 

13.78 

1918 

1.5. 36 

14. 15 

15.26 

14.60 

13.50 


16. 67 

17.28 

18.63 

16.83 

■ TiKM 



1919 

16. 62 

16. 75 

15.01 

14. 31 

14.66 


17.88 

19.62 




B filial 



17. 74i 

16.73 

16. 73j 

14.22 

12.12 


13. 98 


16. 39 

14. 18 












Av. 1914-1920 

13. 30 

13.00 

12. 72 

11. 66 

li.80 

12.82 

13.40 

14.62 

16.08 

13.84 

13.44 

12.61 

13.18 

1921 

1922 


B 


8. 12 
6.97 

8.66 

8.46 

8. 72 
8. 89 

9.73 

8.90 


Bifni 

wOm 

8.68 

9.65 

H 

7.81 

9.42 

9.36 

9.15 

1923. 



9. 32 

Bi 

9.51 

9.31 



9.98 

9.39 

7.82, 

8.69 

9.42 


Divislonof Statistical and Historical Research, ^ ^ r 

^Figures prior to Juiy. 1920, for good beef steers, and prior to 

Chicago Drovers Journai Yearbook; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reiHirting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division! 


* Bulk of sales, 1,100 lbs. up. 

’ Simple average of monthly average prices. 
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Table 425 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, 192S, 

CHICAGO. 









Aver- 

Classification. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

age 

Jan. 1- 








June 30. 

Beef steers: 








Medium and heavyweight (1,100 ll>s. up;— 

Dollars, 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Choice and prime 

11.86 

la 87 

10. 18 

10.04 

10.38 

10.99 

16 72 

Good 

10.40 

9.84 

9.55 

9.42 

9.77 

16 19 

9.86 

Medium 

8.76 

8.82 

8.74 

8.65 

9.03 

9.12 

8.85 

Common 

7.14 

7.21 

7.47 

7.58 

8.09 

7. 92 

7.57 

Lightweight (1,100 lbs. down)— 

Choice and prime 

11.61 

10.86 

10.25 

9.99 

10.26 

10.81 

10.63 

Good *- 

10.21 

9. 77 

9.60 

0. 36 

9.65 

10.00 

9. 76 

Medium 

8.62 

8.68 

8.70 

8. 54 

8. 87 

8.90 

8.72 

Common 

6.91 

7. 02 

7. 32 

7. 40 

7. 85 

7. 30 

7.30 

Butcher cattle: 

Heifers, common to choice 

7. 52 

7. 54 

7.61 

7.66 

7. 95 

7. 95 

7.70 

Cows, common to choice 

5.82 

5. 96 

6 06 

6 16 

6.50 

6. 14 

6. 11 

Bulls, bologna and beef 

5.40 

5.54 

5.73 

5.82 

6. 16 

6 78 

6 74 

C'anners cuid cutters: 

Cows and heifers 

3.25 

3.64 

3.82 

3. 88 

4.06 

3.24 

3.65 

C anner steers 

3.90 

4.10 

1 44 

1 54 

5.00 

176 

147 

Veal calves: 

Light to medium weight, medium to 








choice 

10.08 

10.63 

9. 32 

R.68 

9.51 

9.31 

9.59 

Heavyweight, common to choice 

6.11 

7.08 

608 

5.96 

6 48 

6.38 

635 

Feeder stwrs: ^ 

Heavy (1,000 lbs. up), common to choice.. 
Light and medium (750 to 1,000 lbs.). 

7.05 

7.08 

7. 46 

7. 41 

7. 76 

7.89 

7.44 

common to choice 

7.01 

696 

7.26 

7. 17 

7.39 

7.41 

7.20 

Stock cattle: 

Steers, common to choice 

6. 14 

6 21 

6.42 

6 50 

6 83 

6 60 

6 46 

Cows and heifers, common to clioioe 

4.34 

4. 32 

159 

1 75 

617 

198 

169 

Calves— 

Good and choice 








Common and medium 














Aver- 

Classification. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

age 

July 1- 








Dec.31 

Slaughter cattle: 



1 





Beef steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. Dollars, 

Choice and prime 

11. 13 

12.08 

12.43 

12. 01 

11. 82 

11. 07 

11.91 

Good 

10.20 

16 87 

16 95 

10.90 

16 58 

10.58 

16 68 

Medium 

0.08 j 

9.31 

8.99 

9.27 

8.99 

9.04 

9. 11 

Common - 

7.70 

7.45 

7.09 

6.94 

6 70 

6.93 

7.14 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 

Choice and prime 

ia85 

11. 82 

12.21 

12. OB 

11. 05 

12. 15 

11.84 

Good 

9.88 

10.64 

10.80 

16 96 

16 05 

16 78 

10.62 

Aledium 

8.77' 

9.12 

6 86 

9.29 

9.09 

9. 13 

9.04 

Common 

6.98 

699 

6.81 

6.80 

668 

6 69 

682 

C anner and cutter 

4.53 

4.48 

141 

1 34 

128 

125 

138 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 
down), good and prime 

iao4 

16 33 

16 62 

10. 82 

16 74 

11.08 

16 60 

Heifers— 

850 lbs. up — good and choice 

8.96 

9.22 j 

0.58 

9. 62 

9.32 

9.63 

9.30 

All weights— common and medium... 
Cows— 

Good and choice 

6.61 

604 1 

6 24 

6.27 ! 

5.09 

626 

624 

7.30 

7. 48 

7. 15 

7.06 

6 89 

6 72 

7. 10 

Common and medium 

4.78 

4.56 

140 

157 

1 43 

1 55 

155 

Canner and cutter 

3.14 

2.99 

600 

2.93 

2.77 

2.92 

2.96 

Bulls— 

Good and choice * 

6.21 

614 

6 15 

677 

656 

6 74 

603 

C aimer to medium (canner and 

bologna) 

4.78 

114 

118 

688 

664 

108 

112 

Slaughter calves: 


Medium to choice— 



1 





100 lbs. down 

la 14 

16 36 

16 57 

9.82 

6 15 

9.31 

9.72 

100-260 lbs 

9.07 

9.66 

9.40 

696 1 

7.50 

607 

678 

2^ lbs. up - - 

7.33 

6 73 

656 

635 

6 06 

6 29 

6 49 

Cull and common— 

100 lbs. down. 

aTO 

660 

7.02 

6 73 

6 76 

6 40 

655 

100 lbs. up 

5.29 

5.07 

5.20 

617 

118 

5.00 

198 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 








Common to choice — 750 lbs. up 

7. 10 

7.24 

7.26 

6 67 

650 

664 

690 

Common to choice— 750 lbs. down 

0.40 

6 32 

638 

6.99 

604 

697 

6 is 

Inferior (all weights) 

4.16 

107 

106 

680 

6 92 

6 76 

8.96 

Cows and heifers — common to choice 

4.56 

139 

4.'29 

106 

677 

691 

117 

Calves— common to choice 









Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July 1, 1023. * Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table 426 . — Caitle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 1928 — Con. 

EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Classification. 


Beef steers: 

Medium and heavyweight (1 ,100 lbs. up)— 

Choice and prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Lightweight (1,100 lbs. down)— 

Choice and prime 

Good 

Modiupi 

Common 

Butcher cattle: 

Heifers, common to choice 

Cows, common to choice 

Bulls, bologna and beef 

Cannors and cutters: 

Cows and heifers 

Canner steers 

Veal calves: 

Light to medium weight,raodIum to choice 

Heavyweight, common to choice 

Feeder steers: 

Heavy (l,0001bs. up), common to choice.. 
Light and medium (7rO to 1,000 lbs.), com- 
mon to choioe 

Stock cattle: 

Steers, common to choice 

Cows and heifers, common to choice.-. 
Calves— 

Good and choice 


Jan. 


DoUara. 
11. 81 
laao 

8.49 

G.65 

11.80 

10.30 

8.48 

6.67 

7.14 

5.40 

.5.28 

2.96 

3.46 

9.46 
6.61 

6.74 

6.26 

6.68 

4.07 


Feb. 


DoUara. 
la 77 
9.76 

8.44 

6.86 

10.77 

9.66 

8.26 

6.68 

7.28 

6.49 

6.42 

3. 14 
3.73 

9. 89 
7.46 

6.81 

6.44 

6.63 

4.42 


Mar. 


DoUara, 

iai6 

9.47 

8.48 
7.19 

10.16 

9.38 

8.33 

7.00 

7. 46 
6.98 
6.68 

3.60 

4.06 

8.30 

6.95 

7. 12 

6.76 

6.00 

4.74 


Apr. 


DoUara, 

9.97 

9.32 

8.44 

7.30 

9.90 

9.20 

8.29 

7.10 

7.64 

6.14 

6.68 

3.66 

4.12 

7. 72 


7.34 

7.04 


6.20 

4.76 


May. 


June. 


Aver- 


Jan. 1- 
iJuneSO. 


DoUara. 

lasi 

9.76 

8.90 

7.56 

10.22 

9.68 

8.66 

7.31 

7.87 

6.32 
6.96 

3.62 
4. .35 

8. 17 
6.67 

7.53 

7.36 

6.47 

4.84 


DoUara. 

10.96 

10.21 

9.17 

7.31 

ia78 

9.99 

8.90 

6.89 

8.14 

6.82 

5.68 

3.09 

3.90 

8.03 

6.89 

7.27 

7.02 

6.96 

4.40 


DoUara. 
10.66 
9.80 
8.65 
7. 14 

10.60 

9.68 

8.49 

6.94 

7.67 

6.86 

5.60 

3.34 

3.94 

8.60 


7.14 

6.81 


6.99 

4.54 


Classification. 

July. 

Aug 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

July 1- 
Dec.3l. 

Slaughter cattle: 








Beef steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

DoUara. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUara. 

Choice and prime 

10.96 

11. 86 

12. 14 

11. 86 

11. 73 

11. 72 

11. 71 

Good 

10.19 

10.90 

10.97 

10.70 

10.66 

10.64 

10.64 

Medium 

8.96 

9.13 

9.02 

8.87 

8. 67 

8.01 

8.88 

Common 

6.96 

6.96 

6.86 

6.84 

6.72 

6.66 

6.83 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choioe and prime 

10.82 

11.57 

11.92 

11.73 

11.92 

11.84 

11.63 

Good 

9.89 

10.59 

10.72 

10.68 

10.80 

10.68 

10.63 

Medium 

8.66 

8.86 

8.78 

8.69 

8.77 

8.66 

8.74 

Common 

6.61 

6.31 

6.25 

6.15 

6.26 

6.31 

6.32 

Canner and cutter 

4.10 

3.78 

3.75 

3.77 

3.93 

4.12 

3.91 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 








lbs. down), good and prime 

9.40 

iao8 

10. 67 1 

1 10.80 

lass 

10.61 

ia39 

Heifers— 








860 pounds up — good and choice 

7.90 

8.04 

8.63 

8.75 

8.80 

8.28 

8.38 

All weights— icommon and medium... 

6.67 

6.46 

6.67 

6.23 

4.95 

5.25 

6.37 

(’’ows— 








Good and choioe 

6.38 

6.46 

6.30 

5.84 

5.92 

5.89 

6.13 

Common and medium 

4.62 

4.38 

4.28 

4.20 

4.28 

4.16 

4.32 

Canner and cutter 

Bulls— 

Good and choice * 

2.86 

2.65 

2.74 

2.69 

2.70 

2.74 

2.73 

6.12 

6.00 

5.88 

5.88 

5.66 

5.46 

5.88 

Canner to medium (canner and 








bologna) 

4.08 

3.79 

3.72 

3.64 

3.28 

8.31 

8.64 

Slaughter calve-s: 

Medium to choioe— 








190 lbs. down 

9.05 

8.95 

9.80 

9.40 

&16 

8.80 

9.08 

19fi-2801bs 

7.72 

7.02 

7.32 

7.58 

6.29 

6.58 

7.08 

200 lbs. up 

6.91 

6.41 

6.99 

6.57 

5.51 

5.89 

6.38 

Cull and common— 








19011)8. down 

5.10 

4.52 

4.50 

5.79 

4.45 

4.63 

4.83 

190 lbs. up 

3.92 

3.69 

3.62 

3.56 

3.04 

8.10 

3.40 

Feeder and stacker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 

Common to choice— 760 lbs. up... 








6.75 

&50 

6.46 

6.04 

5.74 

5,88 

6.28 

Common to choice— 760 lbs. down 

6.30 

6.00 

5.98 

5.72 

5.36 

5.50 

. 5.81 

Inferior (all weights) 

3.83 

3.56 

3.60 

3.48 

8.49 

8.62 

8.60 

Cows and heifers— common to choice 

4.08 

3.90 

4.09 

3.86 

8.52 

8.52 

3.88 

Calves— common to choice 





5.25 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Liveatockt Meats, and Wool Division. 
Classification of livestock changed July 1, 1923. 


Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
> Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Tablb 426 . — CatUe and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds, 199S— Con. 

FORT WORTH. 


Classification. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. 1- 
June 30. 

Beef steers: 

Medium and heavyweight (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUarf. 

Choice and prune 








Good 

8.28 

8.00 

8.02 

7.88 

8.00 

7.87 

a 01 

Medium 

7.00 

6. 87 

6.08 

7.00 

7.07 

6.77 

6.05 

Common... 

6.10 

6. 12 

6.26 

5.38 

5.50 

5.18 

6.27 

Lightweight (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choice and prime 








Good. 

7.98 

7. 76 

7.M 

7. 75 

a 21 

a 01 

7. 02 

Medium 

6. 62 

6. 60 

6.61 

6. 62 

7. 14 

a80 

6. 72 

Common 

4.80 

4.76 

4.88 

6.00 

5. 66 

5.12 

6.02 

Butcher cattle: 








Heifers, common to choice 

6. 32 

5.34 

6. 44 

5. 50 

5. 46 

5. 16 

6.37 

Cows, common to choice. 

4.11 

4. 10 

4.29 

4. 62 

4. 70 

4. 52 

4. 40 

Bulls, bologna and beef. 

3.60 

8.57 

1 3.62 

3.76 

3.70 

a53 

3.68 

Canners and cutters: 








(’'owsand heifers 

2.27 

2.65 

2.68 

2.74 

2.82 

2.46 

2.60 

Canner steers 

2.36 

2.70 

2.68 

2.76 

2.82 

a56 

2.64 

Veal calves: 

Light to medium weight, medium to 








choice 

7.27 

6.06 

7.64 

7.88 

7.80 

7. 14 

7. 46 

Heavyweight, common to choice. 

5.08 

5.06 

5. 52 

5.46 

5.32 

4.04 

6.22 

Feeder steers: 








Heavy (1,000 Ib.s. up), common to choice. . 

5.60 

5.72 

5.75 

5.76 

5.70 

aso 

5.65 

Light and medium (750 to 1,000 lbs.). 








common to choice 

5.45 

5.47 

6. 50 

5.50 

5.50 

5. 16 

5.43 

Stock cattle: 








Steers, common to choice 

5.13 

5. 32 

6.38 

5.36 

5.33 

485 

5.23 

• Cows and heifers, common to choice 

3.47 

3.56 

3.50 

8.75 

3.70 

3.54 

3. 60 

Calves— 








Good and choice 

6.02 

6.04 

6. 12 

6. 12 i 

6.07 

6. 72 

6.02 

Common and medium 

4. 18 

4.24 

4.26 

4.12 1 

3.88 

3.78 

4.08 



Heifers — 

860 lbs. up— good and choic-e 

All weights— ^mmon and medium. - 
Cows— 

Good and choice 

Common and medium 

Canner and cutter 

Bulls— 

Good and choice > 

Canner to medium (canner and 

bologna) 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 

100 lbs. down 

100-260 lbs 

260 lbs. up 

Cull and common— I 

100 lbs. down 

lOOlbs. up 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers— 

Common to choice— 760 lbs. up 

Common to choice— 750 lbs. down — 

Inferior (all weights) 

Cows and heifers— common to choice 

Calves— common to choice 


Dllars . 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dottars. 

Dollars. 

7.66 

7. 81 

7.70 

7.08 

7.70 

6.20 

6.47 

6. 43 

6.88 

6. 40 

4. 70 

5.00 

5. 14 

428 

4.86 

8.06 

0.06 

0.12 



7.64 

7.60 

7.68 

a 16 

7.68 

6.02 

6. 14 

6. 20 

473 

6. 12 

4. 40 

4.68 

4.78 

5.07 

4.64 

2.68 

2.80 

2.02 

420 

2.74 

ao6 

426 

8.26 

466 


6.39 

6.56 

4 47 

6.20 

5.67 

3.62 

8.67 

463 

402 

3.78 

4.61 

4. 60 

4. 32 

4.74 

4.54 

3. 20 

417 

2.06 

4 47 

4 22 

2.06 

2.07 

1.02 

480 

2.08 

4.07 

4. 16 

4 08 

412 

4 08 

X70 

2.63 

440 

4 71 

455 

6.11 

5.03 

4 70 

417 

406 

4 87 

6.60 

486 

478 

4 62 

4 47 

4 31 

408 

441 

422 

426 

424 

420 

462 

430 

414 

403 

483 

422 

402 

4.88 

5.12 

5.15 

5.88 

485 

4 70 

4.06 

4.02 j 

412 

4.78 

2.01 

4 00 

400 

406 

4 77 

4 25 

416 

465 

404 

8.08 

4 63 

4.63 

420 

1 440 

441 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the repcNrting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

Classification oflivestock changed July 1, 1028. 

> Beef yearlings eiduded. 






Farm AnimaZs and their Prodwte — Cattle. 


Table 426 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 1923 — Con. 


KANSAS CITY. 


Classification. 


Beef steers: 

Medium and heavyweight (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Choice and prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Lightweight (l,1001bs. down)— 

Choice and prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Butcher cattle: 

Heifers, common to choice 

Cows, common to choice... 

Bulls, bologna and beef. 

Canners and cutters: 

Cows and heifers 

Conner steers 

Veal calves: 

Light to medium weight, medium to choice. 

Heavy weight, common to choice 

Feeder steers: 

Heavy (1,000 lbs. up), common to choice.. 
Light and medium (750 to 1,000 lbs.), 

common to choici*.- 

Stock cattle: 

Steers, common to choice.. 

Cows and heifers, common to choice 

Calves— 

Good and choice 

Common to medium 


Dollars. Dollars. 
10.87 10.44 

0. 56 0. 21 

8. 20 8. 14 

6. 68 6. 04 


Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

9. 69 

10.20 

ia83 

8. 95 

9.54 

10.14 

8. 34 

8.90 

9.22 

7.46 

7.90 

7.88 

9.67 

10.08 

10.6.5 

8.86 

9. 36 

9. 84 

8.06 

8.50 

8. 72 

7.06 

7. 36 

7.20 

6.69 

0.04 

7.02 

5. 81 

5.98 

5. 73 

5.25 

5. 47 

5. 16 

3.53 

3.50 

3. 18 

4.00 

. 4.09 

3. 84 

7.58 

8.03 

7. 85 

6.20 

6. 75 

6.48 

7. 36 

7.66 

7.90 

7.31 

7.67 

7. 78 

6.81 

5.00 

6.94 

4. 77 

4. 74 

4. 47 

7.50 

7.56 

7.44 

5.61 

5. 82 

6. 67 


Clarification. 


Slaughter cattle: 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. up)— Dollars. 

Choice and prime 10. 83 

Good 9.92 

Medium 8.90 

Common 7.59 

Beef steers (l.lOOlbs. down)— 

Choice and prime 10.58 

Good 9.61 

Medium 8.50 

Common 6.96 

Canner and cutter 4. 34 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 

down), good and prime 9. 45 

Heifers— 

850 lbs. up, good and choice 7. 82 

All weights — common and medium.. . 5. 50 

Cows— 

Good and choice 6. 55 

Common and medium 4. 34 

Canner and cutter 2. 68 

Bulls — 

Good and choice 5. 65 

Canner to medium (canner and 

bologna 4.08 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 

190 lbs. down 7.82 

190-260 lbs 7.53 

260 lbs. up - 0.72 

Cull and common— 

190 lbs. down 4.58 

190 lbs. up - 4.08 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 

Steers — 

Common to choice— 750 lbs, up 6. 77 

Common to choice — 750 lbs. down 6. 40 

Inferior (al 1 weights) 3. 72 

Cows and heifers— common to choice 4. 60 

C^ves— compion to choice 0- 12 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec 

Aver- 

age 

July 1- 
Dec.31. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

11.87 

11.68 

11.34 

11.25 

11.36 

11.39 

10.06 

10. 16 

9. 78 

9.04 

9.88 

9.91 

8.73 

8.59 

8.20 

7. 87 

8. 19 

8. 41 

7.28 

6. 96 

6. 65 

6.31 

6.41 

6.87 

11. 10 

11.40 

11.11 

11.35 

11.48 

11.17 

9. 76 

9.84 

9. 59 

9.68 

10. 01 

9. 75 

8. 45 

8. 38 

8.08 

7. 96 

8. 32 

8.28 

6.04 

6.41 

6. 09 

6.00 

6. 16 

6.38 

4.12 

4.11 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4. 10 

9.74 

9.80 

9.88 

10.00 

10.14 

9.85 

7.85 

7.80 

7. 82 

7. 62 

8.04 

7.82 

5.54 

5.39 

5.26 

4.88 

5.04 

5.27 

6.53 

6.40 

0.25 

5.88 

5.90 

6.25 

4. 27 

4.28 

4.23 

3.80 

3. 92 

4. 14 

2.59 

2.60 

2.74 

2.43 

2.66 

2.63 

5.26 

5.26 

5.00 

4.92 

4.93 

5.17 

3.54 

3.52 

3.27 

3.00 

3.20 

3.44 

8.04 

8.02 

8.16 

7.71 

7.75 

7.92 

7. 42 

7.41 

7.27 

6.75 

6.88 

7. 21 

6.30 

6.42 

6.12 

5.62 

5.61 

6.13 

4.02 

4.68 

4.67 

4.38 

4.50 

4. 51 

3. 65 

3.62 

3.53 

3.25 

3. 17 

3.55 

7.07 

7. 13 

6.61 

0.60 

6.53 

6.78 

6.47 

6.32 

6.06 

6.11 

6.04 

6.23 

3.75 

3. 75 

3. 75 

3. 75 

3.70 

3.74 

4. 46 

4.38 

4.09 

3.88 

3.98 

4.23 

6.12 

5.84 

5.66 

5.58 

5.56 

5.81 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July 1. 1928. 

1 Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table 425 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 19BS- 

OMAHA. 


Classification. 


Choice and prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common i 

Lightweight (1,100 lbs. down) - 

Choice and prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Butcher cattle: 

Heifers, common to choice., 

Cows, common to choice 

Bulls, bologna and beef 

Canners and cutters: 

Cows and heifers 

Canner steers 

Veal calves: 

Light to medium weight, medium to 

choice 

Heavyweight, common to choice 

Feeder steers: 

Heavy (1,000 lbs. up), common to cbolce. 
Light and medium (760 to 1,000 lbs.), 

common to choice 

Stock cattle: 

Steers, common to choice 

Cows and heifers, common to choice 

Calves— 

Good and choice 

Common and medium 


Classification. 


Slaughter cattle: 

Beef ste<5rs (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Choice and prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. down)- 

Choice and prime 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Canner and cutter 


Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 

down), good and prime 

Heifers— 

850 lbs. up— good and choice 

All weights— common and medium.. 
Cows— 

Good and choice 

Common and medium 

Canner and cutter 

Bulls— 

Good and choice * 

Canner to medium (canner and 

bologna) 

Slaughter calves: 

Medium to choice— 

190 lbs. down 

190-260 lbs 

260 lbs. up 

Cull and common— 

1901 b‘s. down 

100 lbs. up - 

Feeder and Stocker cattle and calves: 

Common to choice— 750 lbs. up 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

10.94 

10.28 

9.50 

9.24 

7.99 

8.06 

6.39 

6.67 

10.71 

10. 14 

9. 33 

9.08 

7.80 

7. 87 

6.11 

6. 45 

6.67 

6.75 

5.28 

5. 43 

4.68 

4.98 

3.28 

3. 35 

3. 74 

3. 75 

9.05 

9.55 

6.04 

6.50 

6.87 

7. 12 

6.85 

7.00 

6.15 

6.25 

4.29 

4.38 

6.95 

7. 10 

5.26 

5. 40 

July. 

Aug. 

Dollars, 

Dollajs. 

10.81 

11,50 

9.93 

10. 18 

8. 87 

8.69 

7. 46 

7.13 

10.62 

11.23 

9.69 

9.85 

8. .54 

8.41 

6.04 

6.56 


4.21 

9.06 

9.67 

8.27 

8. 30 

5.98 

5. 82 

6.87 

7 00 

4. 75 

4. 56 

3.04 

2.87 

6.02 

6. 18 

4.28 

4.08 

8.68 

8.19 

7.54 

7. 31 

6.78 

6.31 

5.94 

5.25 

5.26 

4.69 

7.22 

7.30 

6.60 

6.24 

4. 49 

4. 13 

4.55 

4. 56 

6.36 

6.25 


Aver- 

juTi- 
June :i0. 


7.24 7.47 


8. 61 8. 32 

5. 58 6. 59 


Common to cholce-760 lbs. up 7.22 7.30 7.32 6.75 6.50 6.54 6.94 

Common to choice— 750 lbs. down 6. 60 6. 24 6. 28 6. 04 6. 04 6. 18 6. 23 

Inferior (all weights) 4.49 4.13 4.06 3.88 3.87 3.80 4.04 

Cows and heifers— common to choice 4.56 4.56 4.62 4.34 3.81 3.96 4.31 

Calves— common to choice 6 . 36 6. 25 6. 19 5. 80 5. 55 6. 40 6. 9 2 

Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the repor ting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July 1, 1923. ' . ' 

1 Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table 426 . — Cattle and calves: Monthly average price per 100 pounds^ 192S — Con. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL. 









Aver- 

Classification. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

age 

Jan. 1- 








Juno 30. 

Beef steers: 








Medium and heavyweight (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Choice and prime 






Good 





8. 96 

9. .*^8 


Medium 

8.26 

7.93 

7.71 

i98 

8.20 

8.26 

8.06 

Common 

6.70 

6.64 

a 69 

a98 

7.31 

7.04 

aso 

Lightweight (1,100 lbs. down)— 





Choice and prime 

Good . 





8. 08 

9L38 


Medium 

8.26 

7.92 

7.71 

7.98 

8.20 

8.26 

8.06 

Common 

6.67 

a 62 

6.66 

a 86 

7.17 

0 92 

6.77 

Butcher cattle: 




Heifers, common to choice 

6.06 

6.31 

6.51 

6.95 

7.02 

7.39 

6.70 

Cows, common to choice. 

5 29* 

6 . 33 

5. 43 

5. 80 

6.08 

5. 54 

.5.57 

Bulls, oologna and beef 

4. 66 

4.57 

4. 70 

4.78 

4.94 

4.76 

4.74 

Canners and cutters: 







Cows and heifers 

2.96 

3.02 

3.19 

3. 38 

3.43 

2.82 

3.13 

Cannor steers... 

3. 38 

3.60 

3.60 

4. 10 

4.21 

3.85 

3.77 

Veal calves: 






Light to medium weight, medium to 








choice 

7.29 

7.66 

6.57 

6.31 

a 49 

6.55 

6.81 

Heavyweight, common to choice 

6.26 

5.65 

5. 48 

5. 10 

5.00 

5.00 

6.25 

Feeder steers: 








Heavy (l,0001bs. up), common to choice... 
Light and medium (750 to 1,000 lbs.). 

C.00 

6.21 

a25 

a 44 

6.54 

a 26 

6.28 

common to choice 

6.79 

5.96 

0.00 

a 19 

aso 

6.00 

6.04 

Stock eattle: 







Steers, common to choice 

5.42 

5.58 

5.62 

5. 82 

6. 92 

5. .57 

6.66 

Cows and heifers, common to choice 

Calves— 

3. 88 

4.00 

! 4.17 

4. 44 

4. 49 

3.90 

4. 16 

Good and choice 








Common and medium 









1 






Aver- 

Classification. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Doc. 

I age 

July 1- 








Dec. 31. 

Slaughter cattle: 








Beef steers (1,100 lbs. up)— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Choice and prime 

10. 36 

11.03 

11.51 

11. 16 

11.00 

11.07 

11.02 

Good 

9.46 

9.83 

10. 10 

9. 83 

9. 75 

9.68 

9.78 

Medium 

8.36 

8.41 

8. 13 

7. 75 

7.88 

7. 98 

ao8 

Common 

6,92 

6.80 

6.28 

5.90 

5.88 

6.00 

6.30 

Beef steers (1,100 lbs. down)— 








Choice and prime 

10. 36 

11.03 

11.51 

11. 16 

11.00 

11.07 

11.02 

Good 

9.46 

9. 82 j 

10. 06 

9.83 

0.76 

9.68 

9.76 

Medium 

8.30 

8. 16 

7. 86 

7.62 

7. 76 

7.90 

7.93 

Common 

6.67 

6.07 

6.56 

6.26 

5. 37 

5.66 

5.76 

Cannor and cutter 

Light yearling steers and heifers (800 lbs. 
down), good and prime 

4.13 

3.70 

3.50 

3.28 

3.19 

a5o 

3.65 

9.52 

9.45 

9.50 

9.60 

9.56 

9.98 

9.58 

Heifers— 








860 lbs. up— good and choice 

8.46 

8.29 

8.24 

8. 25 

a 15 

8.31 

a28 

All weights— common and medium.. - 

6.06 

6.42 

5. 22 

6.00 

4.92 

6.35 

5.33 

Cows— 








Good and choice 

6.67 

a29 

5.99 

5.96 

a 01 

6.06 

a 16 

Common and medium 

4.60 

3. 92 

3. 69 

3. 04 

3. 74 

3. 86 

3.89 

Canner and cutter 

2.49 

2.61 

2.46 

2.42 

2.42 

2.47 

2.46 

Bulls— 








Good and choice J 

Canner to medium (canner and 

5.36 

4.72 

6.06 

4.50 

4.26 

4.50 

4.74 

bologna) 

3.78 

3.38 

3.33 

3. 12 

3.06 

3.26 

3.32 

Slaughter calves: 








Medium to choice— 








190 lbs. down 

7.63 

8.18 

a 18 

7.90 

a64 

6.96 

7.58 

190-260 lbs 

6.53 

a 87 

a99 

a90 

a 16 

aos 

a 59 

260 lbs. up 

6.16 

a25 

a 49 

5.60 

a 31 

ao8 

a63 

Cull and common— 








190 Ib^. down 

4.90 

6.17 

ao4 

5.00 

4.62 

4.60 

4.87 

190 lbs. up 

3.56 

a79 

3.55 

3.50 

3.06 

ao6 

a 42 

Feeder and stocker cattle and calves: 








Steers— 






a 17 

a 72 

Common to choice— 760 lbs. up 

6.01 

a03 

a 43 

6.56 

6.10 

Common to choice— 760 lbs. down i 

6.61 

6.47 

6.71 

4.84 

4.62 

4.67 

a 15 

Inferior (all weights) — . 

3.69 

3.30 

a58 

3.33 

2L94 

2.93 

3.30 

Cows and heifers — common to choice 

3.42 

3.34 

3.38 

3.26 

3.02 

3.38 

3.30 

Calves— common to choice 

6.26 

5.30 

5.26 

4.97 

4.75 

4.75 

5.04 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting servioa of the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July 1, 1923. 


>Beef yearlings excluded. 
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Table 426 . — CaiiXe and calves: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices at Chicago, 1910-1923. 



Farm price. 

Average market 
price at Chicago. 

Price relatives, 1913—100. 

L 

Calendar year. 

Beef 

cattle, 

weighted 

average. 

Veal 

calves, 

simple 

average. 

Beef 

cattle, 

simple 

average. 

Veal 

calves, 

simple 

average. 

Farm price. 

Market price. 


Beef 

cattle. 

Veal 

calves. 

Beef 

cattle. 

Veal 

calves. 

1910 

Dollars. 

4. 76 

Dollar*. 

6.41 

Dollars. 
6. 83 

Dollars. 
8. 2.') 

80.5 

85.7 

83.2 

81.0 

1911 

4.45 

6. 06 

6.40 

7.91 

75. 3 

81.0 

7a 0 

77.6 

1912 

5.15 

6.45 

7.80 

8.94 

87. 1 

86.2 

05.0 

87.7 

1913 

6.91 

7.48 

8. 21 

10. 19 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1914 

6. 24 

7. 83 

8.65 

10. 10 

105. 0 

104.7 

105.4 

99.1 

1916 

6.00 

7.63 

8.43 

10.08 

101.5 

102.0 

102.7 

98.9 

1916 

6. 47 

8.33 

9.33 

10.98 

109.5 

111.4 

113.6 

107.8 

1917 

8. 10 

10.47 

11.67 

13.78 

138. 1 

140.0 

142. 1 

135.2 

1918 

9.44 

11.88 

14.60 

15.92 

159.7 

158.8 

177.8 

156.2 

1919 

0.56 

12.74 

15.45 

16.85 

161.8 

170.3 

188.2 

165.4 

1920 

8.32 

11.81 

13.32 

14. .*>8 

140.8 

1.57. 0 

162.2 

143.1 

1921 

5.46 

7. 87 

8.16 

9. .36 

92.4 

106.2 

99.4 

91.9 

1922 

6.48 

7.69 

8.82 

9. 15 

92. 7 

102.8 

107.4 

89.8 

1923 

b.f>7 

7.99 

9..»)0 

9.42 

94.2 

106.8 

116.7 

92.4 


liivision of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of Crop and Livestock 
Estimates; market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool 
Division. 
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Average, 
leading cities. 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 





Price 

per 

pound. 

^*mtco>coa&a>>0'<(i<cQ>o 

(OiOt^COO>OiQiO>Q'^<-tO> 

eoweowS^c^weowSeSw 


1 

OQ 

i 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

Per 

cent. 

294 

292 

299 

285 

255 

258 

261 

326 

469 

417 

408 




1 

Price 

per 

pound. 

^ocoo-focor^co^tow 

(ocoi-4t'-<oo»t>.t'->oaoc4(0 



d 

f 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

Per 

cent. 

238 

249 
254 
235 
202 
197 
196 

250 
352 

306 

307 


1 


1 

O 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Cents. 
20.2 
22.4 
22. 1 
22.6 
25. 8 

32.3 

34.3 

36.3 
3L0 
29. 1 
30.7 

eookoo^toMocot^eor^co 

s 

pq 


« « 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

Per 

cent. 

299 

288 

295 

284 

246 

237 

238 
301 
441 
394 
391 





Price 

per 

pound. 

in tn IQ q6 CO 00 t>.‘ a> 

CMc4c<C'»coeO'^T?rtcoeo 

37.2 
37. 1 

37.3 

37.9 
38.7 
40. 1 

41.0 

41.1 
41.1 
40.0 

38.9 
38.6 


1 

M 

M 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

Per 

cent. 

305 

298 

308 

293 

255 

249 

251 

323 

478 

433 

425 

413 

424 

429 

449 

436 

421 

427 

417 

421 

426 

435 

432 


d 

*o 

s 

:i5 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Cents. 

25.9 
26.8 
26.8 
28.1 
32.6 

40.9 

43.9 

46.9 
42. 1 
41.1 
42.5 

‘0(3»c3i'^'n|i'^C0M0Oc0<0e0 



i 

Retail 
as per 
cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

Per 

cent. 

273 

283 

295 

279 

229 

215 

219 

297 

432 

392 

398 



i 

1 

2 

u 

Price 

per 

pound. 

^c^eoi-ooeoeocooowoo 

rH(DC0CSI>0C0>0(COc0t->0> 


!■« 

Whole- 
sale as 
per 

cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

Per 

cent. 

147 

150 

145 

140 

128 

127 

123 

143 

168 

145 

145 


1 

"o 

.E:iJ 

Price 

per 

pound. 

•iOiOlO'4<'«irO>»OOOQOOO»0 

gd2a2S^E5S^is5i 

<3 

0*OC..O>IOCOOO>00<-ICSCO 

1 

t 

pq 

It 

Whole- 
sale as 
per 

cent of 
live 
steer 
price. 

Per 

cent. 

153 

151 

148 

144 

130 

135 

133 

159 

185 

158 

158 

157 

157 

156 

161 

153 

147 

149 

145 

164 

168 

179 

174 


o| 

M 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Cents. 

13.0 

13.6 
12.9 
13.8 

16.7 

22.1 

23.3 

23.0 

16.3 

15.0 

15.8 

^a0»O»Q»O.-HQ000‘OiQiO,H 

Live 
steers 
good to 
choice, 
Chi- 
cago. 

^«00l-l000'«f»0i000‘00 

■KO&oiodo>e4«di>'^odo>o 

oO'^coo^eo<oo»t»'<<aoQO 

oioioioicocicScSo'ooiai 


0 

1 

§ 


5 


I 

u 


eo^»o«^oog 




Tabls 427, — Cattle: Prices of live steers in Chicago ^ wholesale prices of beef in Chicago and New York, and retail prices of certain beef cutSf 
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Rib roast. 

Average, 
leading cities. 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price. 

Per cent. 
233 
227 
231 
221 
195 
187 
186 
229 
331 
291 
284 

281 

293 

297 

309 

297 

280 

276 

268 

275 

278 

289 

289 

Price 

per 

pound. 

»O‘O®QOC^0OWN’^O>COC0 

New York. 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price. 

wcoeceoeoeoeoecwcoMco 

o 

Price 

per 

pound. 

Cerits. 
21.8 
22. 1 
22.2 

23.2 

27.4 

35.3 

39. 1 

40.5 

36.4 

35.3 

36.3 

35. 1 

34.7 
34.9 

35. 1 

35.8 
36.7 

38. 1 

37.5 

37.3 

36.9 

36.5 

36.6 

Chicago. 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price. 

Per cent. 

229 

230 
245 
228 
188 
181 
179 
232 
343 

303 
302 

299 

311 

313 

331 

317 

285 

285 

274 

293 

304 
319 
319 

Price 

per 

pound. 

5 

Chuck roast. 

1 

New York i , 4.’^®>‘age* 

^ew loik. , leading cities. 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price. 

Per cent. 
188 
186 
185 
178 
163 
162 
154 
181 
241 
207 
202 

200 

207 
211 
219 
209 
198 
196 
191 
196 
200 

208 
208 

Retail as . 
per cent ' Price 
of live per 

steer ; pound, 
price. 

Ol^r^»-«0!*«OONeil^C>l 0»f50»'.04'«'QOoO©00’^'«»* 

IsssssSssisSsS 

Per cent. 
188 
187 
190 
180 
186 
174 
171 
199 
262 

225 
224 

219 

226 
228 
242 
227 
216 
219 
213 
218 
226 

235 

236 

Price 

per 

pound. 

_o<jo»oeoco‘oc»a»»-'^^ o<NC^oo<oeMe«w w^oor-i 

Chicago. 

Retail as 
per cent 
of live 
steer 
price. 

Per cent. 
181 
188 

192 
173 
159 
158 
153 
179 
235 
201 

199 

198 

200 
203 
217 
205 

193 
184 
179 
196 
203 

214 

215 

Price 

per 

pound. 

— CiOiCOiCiOOrHOpH 

I^s^^s»s5^c5g2;s5 SisSSSSSSsssfi 

5 

i 

Calendar year. 

1913 

1914 

I^'IS 

1916 

1917 i 

1918 1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 1 

1923. 

January ' 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 1 


DiTisUm of Statistical and Historical Research. All prices from Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



Table 428. — CaMle and calves: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspectionj 1907-1923 

CATTLE. 
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of Animal Industry. 



906 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 19S3. 


Table 429 . — Beef: Cold-storage holdings in United States, 19J6-19SS. 


Year. 

Jan.1. 

Feb.L 

Mar.l. 

Apr. 1. 

Mayl. 

Junel. 

July 1. 

Aug. 1. 

Sept. 1. 

Oct. 1. 

Nov. 1. 

Dec. 1. 



BBI 








HRS 

HH 



tbs. 


• tbs. 

tbs. 

tbs. 

tbs. 

tbs. 

tbs. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

tbs. 

tbs. 

1916 

147, 8171 

153, 118 

151,912 

144,060| 

112,045 

00,3491 

1 74,0241 

77,456 

76, 753 

87,972 

122,828 

106, 106 

1917 

239,743 

226,800 

207,463! 

184, 704 

147,800 

133,838 

1146,033! 

141, 130 

130,743 

160,468 

211,254 

273,089 

1918 

364, 814 

330,907 

313, 689| 

302,121 

241, 942 

214, 888 

!176, 606 

209,027 

216, 125 

223, 181 

253,652 

262,049 

1919 

335,085 

330^324 

206,539 

252,416 

212,407 

101,002 

101,883 

190,222 

197, 595 

203,571 

221, 791 

258,858 

1920 

298,864 

288,752 

260^147 

231,937^ 

200,788 

157,271 

121, 652 

101,086 

89,721 

78,055 

80,015 

112, 166 

1921 

142, 813 

142, 891 

146,409 

138,345 

122, 188 

109, 663 06, 220 

84, 091 

67, 334 

59,822 

63,486 

80,333 

1922 

84,806 

78, 296 

73,782 

69, 516 

64,507 

66,852 

1 50,706 

47,031 

48, 291 

53,672 

67, 814 

05,628 

1923 

116,265 

114, 113 

100,691 

90,692 

78,635 

65,023 

67,220 

45, 893 

46,041 

48, 187 

63,421 

03, 166 


Division of Statistical ami Historical Hosearch. 


Tablk 430 . — Cattle: Monthly statement of the livestock and meat situation^ 19B3, 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 


Item. 

Unit. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Inspected slaughter: 

Cattle 

Thousands. 

745 

634 

688 

697 

762 

727 

(’’alvcs 

do 

361 

207 

368 

400 

467 

388 

Average live weight: 

Cattle 

Pounds 

980 

974 

073 

971 

950 

955 

Calves 

do 

168 

103 

149 

142 

146 

162 

Average dressed weight: 

Cattle 

do 

620 

634 

536 

539 

530 

525 

Calves 

do 

100 

07 

88 

82 

82 

04 

Total dressed weight (carcass) : 

Beef 

1,000 lbs.... 
do 

304, 102 
34, 970 

91,805 

24,450 

357 

338,103 

28,688 

80, 272 
24,841 

386 

368,500 

376, 378 
32,850 

65,292 
25, 210 

161 

403, 975 
38,394 

64,522 

24,013 

390 

382,004 

36,277 

41,207 
23, 816 

213 

Veal 

32; 437 

75, 604 
24,987 

368 

Storage first of month: 

Fresh beef 

do 

Cured beef 

do 

Exports: * 

Fresh beef and veal 

do 1 

Cured beef 

do 

1,205 

1,929 

2,312 

104 

1,937 

117 

1, 612 
238 

2,107 

171 

Canned beef 

do 

168 

253 

Oleo oil and stearin 

do 

10,206 
1, 468 

669 

8,043 

11,523 

8, 062 
1,616 

1,690 

1,670 

9,736 

2,446 

1,485 

1,900 

300 

9,174 

4,427 

1,058 
1, 629 

Tallow 

do 

1,320 

566 

1,714 

Imports: 

Fresh beef and veal 

do 

047 

Receipts, cattle and calves * 

Thousands. 

1,877 

281 

1, 427 
210 

1,602 

Stocker and feeder shipments * 

do 

199 

233 

234 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Cattle- 

Average cost for slaughter 

Dollars 

6.68 

6.80 

7.19 

7. 51 

1 

7.82 

7.90 

Calves— 

Average cost for slaughter 

do 

8.51 

9.34 

8.80 

7.98 

8.97 

8.24 

At Chicago— 

Cattle, good steers 

do 

10.30 

1 9.80 

9.58 

9.39 

9. 71 

10. 10 

Veal calves 

do 

iao8 

laos 

9.32 

8. 68 

9. 61 

9.31 

At eastern markets— 

Beef carcasses, good grade 

Veal carcasses, good grade 

Cattle on farms Jan. 1 

do 

do 

Thousands. 

14.47 
18.14 
67, 240 

14.06 

1 18.07 

13.74 

16.45 

14.12 

15.97 

16.47 

16.68 

16.41 

16.09 




1 1 , 
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Table 430. — CaUle: Monthly statement of the livestock and meat situation^ 192S — 

Continued. 


CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF AND VEAL-Continued. 


Item. 

Unit. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Inspected slaughter: 









Cattle 

Thousands. 

725 ! 

820 

810 

053 

846 

756 

0,163 

Calves 

do 

378 

403 

338 

416 

370 

324 

4,500 

Average live weight: 





Cattle 

Pounds 

042 

033 

030 

040 

934 

052 

>053 

Calves 

do 

177 

106 

204 

200 

180 

181 

> 173 

Average dressed weight: I 






Cattle 

do 

600 

504 

501 

406 

602 

409 

>516 

Calves 

do 

102 

110 

112 

111 

100 

104 

>00 

Total dressed weight (carcass) : 





Beef 1 

1,000 lbs.... 

368,733 

413,367 

405, 066 

472,805 

424,808 

377, 346 

4,725,366 

Veal 

do 

38,449 

44,254 

37, 870 

46^204 

40,182 

331703 

444,368 

Storage first of month: 


Fresh beef 

do 

34,385 

24,112 

24,625 

27, 500 

43,772 

71,024 

<53, 601 

Cured beef 

do 

22,835 

21, 781 

21, 416 

20^507 

19,640 

22, 142 

<22,078 

Exports: » 




Fresh beef and veal 

do 

202 

367 

280 

232 

267 

256 

3, 470 

Cured beef 

do 

2,061 

1,651 

2,854 

2,210 

1,804 

1,460 

23,042 

Canned beef 

do 

174 

02 

132 

122 

60 

103 

1, 734 

Oleo oil and stearin 

do 

7,080 

11,734 

8,752 

0,010 

7,100 

6,299 

107,720 

Tallow 

do 

6, 135 

5,105 

3,273 

1 3,200 

3,262 

1, 811 

35,876 

Imports; 





Fresh beef and veal 

do 

1.650 

1,032 

3, 542 

* 3,174 

1,387 

1,367 

10,356 

Receipts, cattle and cnlves 2 

Thousands. 

1,003 

2,214 

2,205 

2,802 

2,182 

1,810 

23,211 

4,553 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

do 

223 

480 

631 

785 

624 

353 

Prices per 100 pounds: 

Cattle- 

Average cost for slaugh- 








ter 

Dollars 

7.26 

7.08 

! 6l50 

6.01 

5.64 

6.23 

>&82 

Calves— 

Average cost for slaugh- 









ter 

do 

&60 

7.53 

7.30 

6.04 

6.30 

7. 10 

>7.86 

At Chicago— 









Cattle, good steers 

do 

10.04 

10.76 

10.88 

10.93 

ia62 

10.68 

< 10. 23 

Veal c^ves 

do 

9.60 

10.01 

0.08 

9.39 

7. 82 

8.69 

<0.42 

At eastern markets— 

Beef carcasses, good 









grade 

do 

17.32 

17.84 

17.00 

16.76 

16. 71 

15.05 

< 15.81 

Veal carcasses, good 









grade 

do 

16.96 

17.74 

10. 18 

18. 27 

15.52 

15 80 

< 17.08 


Division of Statistical and Illstorical Research. 

Inspected slaughter from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. Weights and storage holdings from 
reports of Division of Statistical and Historical Research; receipts, shipments, and prices compiled from 
data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division, and number on farm from 
Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Exports and imports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

1 Including reexports. ’ Weighted average. 

* Public stockyards. < Simple average, not total. 


Table 431 . — Beef products:^ Exports, all products combined, United States, 1910^ 

1924, 









908 Yearbook of the Departinent of Agriculture. 1923. 


Table 432. — Beefy fresh: Exports from the United StateSy hy co uniriesy 1910-19SS. 


Year 
ending 
June 30. 

Franco. 

Italy. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Eu- 

rope. 

Total 1 
Ell- ! 
rope. 

Canada. 

New 

found- 

land 

and 

Labra- 

dor. 

Ber- 

muda. 

1 

Pan- 

ama. 

Cuba. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Grand 

total. 



1,000 

1.000 

! 1,000 

1,000 i 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

IjpOO 


1,000 Jhg. 

Ihs, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ibs. 

ibs. 

ibs. 

tbs. 

1909-10. 


86 

70. 705 

' 5 

70,886 

136 

4 

394 

4,042 

95 

173 

75, 730 

1910-11..-. 


1 

1 37! 958! 42 

37i 301 

218 

5 

561 

4, 221 

42 

133 

42, 511 

1911-12.... 


14 

8^872 

' 18 

8^904 

585 

12 

176 

6, 401 

45 

141 

16,261 

1912-13.... 



' 127 

22 

' 149' 

640 

20 

380 

5, 935! 

: 126 

113 

7, 362 

1913-14.,..; 




5 

5 

254 


483 

6. 534 

38 

80 

6,394 

1914-15...- 

99,620 

10, 472 

54,497 

31 

164, 620 

615 

82 

e.V) 

3, 707 

533 

298 

170, 441 

1915-lfi— .1 

49, 100 

47,888 

117,409 

241 

214, 6.38 

3. 1921 

111 

885 

1,605 

53 

10,830 

231,214 

1916-17.— 

38,042 

13,066 

125,688 

576 

177, 372 

17, 771 

263 

1, 327 

23.5 

58 

151 

197, 177 

1917-18— 

36, 927 

8,567 

285, 789 


331, 283 

37, 3.')0 

329 

510 

144 

203 

214 

370,033 

1918-19— 

26,629 

19,085 

272,129 

930 

318, 773, 

3,019 

20 

932 

257 

201 

9,003 

332,206 

1919-20— 

329 

3, 610 

9, 323 

134.931 

148, 193 

2,918 

198 

1,020 

84 

314 

834 

153, 561 

1920-21-.- 

401 


3, 140 

4,028 

7, 569 

695 


1, 143 

198 

515 

10,964 

21,084 

1921-22.— 



li044 

'346 

1, .390 

128 

82 

1, 116 

236 

176 

865 

3, 993 

1922-23— 

4 



l,4fl4j 

271 

1.739, 

119 

7 

898 

210 

285 

819 

4,077 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research, ('ompiled from Foreign C'ommcrco and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1018, Monthly Summaries of Foreign ('ommerce, June, 1920, 1922, and 1923, and 
reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Table 433. — Beefy pickled and other cured: Exports from the United StateSy hy 

countrie s , 1910-1 92S. 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Bel- 

gium. 

France. 

Ger- 

many. 

! 

Italy. ; 

Neth- 

er- 

lands. 

United 

King- 

dom, 

Other 

Eu- 

rope. 

Total 

Eu- 

rope. 

Can- 

ada. 

New- 

found- 

land 

and 

Labra- 

dor. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Grand 

total. 


1,000 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


ihs. 

fe... 

lbs. 

lbs. \ 

ib.. 

ibs. 

ibs. 

ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ibs. 

ib». 

1909-10 

2, 140 

174 

4,068 

155 

629 

10, 457 

2, 353 

19, 976 

1, 336 
1,818 

5, 074 

10 , 485 

36,871 

1910-11 

1,843 

171 

4, 581 

54: 

793 

10.263 

2,749 

20, 464 

6,821 

12, 191 

40,284 

1911-12 

1,829 

124 

4,616 

42 

749 

8,747 

3,383 

19, 490 

1,752 

6,077 

11, 769 

38,088 

I9ia-13 

554 

34 

3, 08J 

2. 

468 

6, 930 

2, 263 
1, 036 
3, 180 ! 

12, 322 

712 

3,807 

9,016 

25, 857 

1913--14 

556 

28 

1,758 

379 


276 

4, 113 

7, 767 
18, 941 

1,331 

1,6.50 

4, 936 
4, 331 

9,232 

6,944 

23, 266 
31, 875 

1914-16 

1,908 

15 

97; 

499: 

2,368 

10 , 994 ! 

191,5-16 

4,546 

1.33 

0 ) 

96 

12, 003 

3, 570 

20,847 

5, 101 

6,027 

7, 140 

38, 11.5 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

19,987 
31, 236 
20,596 

1,962 

312 

60 

1,937 


6! 

600 

3,496 

40S| 

4,987 

7,490 

4,205 

3,995 

5,336 

2,925 
5,739 
6, 940 

4,619 

35,706 

41,840 

35,964 

18, 791 

9, 395 
2,623 
1,603 

6,803 

5,505 

4,251 

6, 214 

6, 1,50 
4, .500 
3,248 

5,124 

58, 054 
54, 468 
45, 066 

32, 384 

1919-20 

198 

3, 189 

3,079 

2,265 

1920-21 

702 

25 

1,166 

83 

1,024 

4,115 

457 

7,572 

1,732 

.5,516 

8,493 

23,313 

1921-22 

6931 

89 

954 

5 

. 178 

3, 513 

4,084 

9,516 

1,080 

6,942 

9, 236 

26,774 

1922-23 

364 

49 

463 

i 

191 

3,085 

2,113 

6, 266 

1, 461 

6, 627 

9, 832 

24, 186 


Division of Statistical and Historical Re.search. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910-1918, Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922, and 1923, and 
reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. > Less than 500 pounds. 


Table 434. — Beefy canned: Exports from the United StateSy hy countries y 1910-1923, 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Bel- 

gium. 

France. 

Italy. 

Neth- 

er- 

lands. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Eu- 

rope. 

Total 

Eu- 

rope. 

Can- 

ada. 

Now 

found- 

land- 

and 

Labra- 

dor. 

Philip- 

pine 

Is- 

lands. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Grand 

total. 


1,000 

tbs. 

]JX)0 

1,000 

tbs. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


ibt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ib,. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

ibs. 

U)S. 

lbs. 

19(»-10 

406 

226 

22 

298 

9,300 

193 

10,445 

205 

136 

540 

3,479 

14,806 

1910-11 

283 

7S 

10 

210 

6,292 

27 

6,900 

41 

118 

200 

3,566 

10,826 

1911-12 

286 

107 

12 

241 

6,743 

167 

6,656 

123 

236 

1, 180 

21931 

11,028 

1912-13 

178 

119 

4 

253 

3,117 

188 

3,850 

111 

26 

206 

2,638 

A 840 

1913-14 ' 

881 

40| 

4 

66 

1, 194 

65 

1,740 

63 

40 

52 ; 

1,570 

3,466 

1914.16 1 

1916- 16 

1910-17 

1917- 18 

28 

6,440 
6,508 
17,653 
30, 417 

965 
1,968 
188 
17, 699 
45, 636 

68 

64,701 
38,205 
40,218 
46, 375 

1,359 

2,632 

67 

259 

73,561 
49,313 
68,116 
94, 760 
106,758 

72 

35 

7,571 

1,118 

339 

13 

70 

160 

261 

249 

143 

66, 

190 

169 

126 

1,454 

1,330 

1,499 

1,046 

989 

76,243 

60,804 

67,636 

97,343 

106,460 

1918-19 

6^461 

19,458 

1, 341 

25,289 

8,673 

1910-20 

969 

187 

397 

1,038 

1 

1 

9,718 

16,677 

28,976 

461 

262 

278 

1,167 

31. 134 

1920-21 

1931-22 

1922-23 

2 

0)^ 1 
76 

(*) 

1 

i 

1,996 

2,463 

728 

6,206 

53 

64 

8,203 

2, 593! 
794; 

331 

174 

94 

18 

47 

65 

113 

96 

298 

2,096 

839 

1,060 

10,763 

8,748 

2,301 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commeroe and Navigation 
(A the United States, 1910-1918, Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1920. and 1^: 
and reports of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeroe. i Less than 500 pounds 
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Table 435. — Beefj fresh, chilled and frozen: Net imports and net exports of prin^ 

cipnl countries, 1909-1022, 



Imports 




I 

exports. 



Calendar 

year. 

France. 

many. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Den- 

laJids. 

United 

States. 

Canada. 

Argen- 

tina. 

Braril 

Brazil, 

New 

Zea- 

land. 

1909 

1,000 1,000 

lbs. lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 1,000 
lbs. lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1 

1,000 1,000 1,000 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

13,267 20,144 

687, 736 

32,118 30,916 

93, 742 


464,460 

12,524 71,131 

54, 590 

1910 

13,783 34,816 

785, 736 

35,659 34,504 

55, 539 


659,326 

20,720109,421 

67,093 

1911 

11,267 39,400 

824, 443 

26,302 32,542 

28.782 

874 

#189, 674 

16,933,108.774 

27,307 

1912 

12,042 78,838 

896, 652 

56,865 38,036 

9. 026 

815 

755,849 

44,847|142, 186 

30,803 

1913 

17,114 66,524 

1,030,771 

32,826 32,915 

*28,972 

7,584 

807,388 

109,208,218,911 

30,636 

1914 

28, 032 

990,592 

36,702 29,097 

*222.897 

15. bM 

813, 427 

153,016 292,0.56 

09,927 

191.') .... 

379,9881 

963, 389 

48,884 44,5631 

144, 221 

27,641 

799. 094 

IS, 770 21.5,115114,6.55 

86,477 

1910 

458, .680, 

789, 82#} 

34,220 33,297 

142,204 

41,609 

942, 907 

74.2091.57,668 242.040 

112. 071 

1917 

412, 310 

081, 796 

35, 370 3. 735) 

194, 347! 

69, 713 

870, 458 

146,500 150,522 180,222 

99,740 

1918 

473, 894 

844, 055 

21,337 42 

491, 002^ 

124, 101 

1,092,631 

133, 397 106, 247'! 19, 938 

81,900 

1919 .... 

601,110 . .... 

721,287 

17,730 2343 

135,9G5i 

105, 710 

883, 452 

113,831 176,0191120,940 

86, 991 

1920 

280, 018 143, 208 

1,032,708 

38,370; 28,486 

39, 467 

02, 044 

917, 784 

134,255 215,181 179,618 

84,883 

1921 

107,764 26,228 

1,241,744 

16, 496 *45,488 

*22.037! 

32, 167 

8.59, 678 

129.689 1124. 158 

102,691 

1922 



69,651 50,448 

1 

1,116,939 

4o, 038 * 27,203 

1 

*32,707 

26, 115 

907, 771 

71,226 j 152, 856 

67,769 


] division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Net exports. » Net imports. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Table 43(l — Dairy products: Weighted average price and value on farms, calendar 

years, 1919-1923. 





Price per unit. 


Value. 

l*r(Hlucl . 

I'lllt . 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1 

1922 

192:1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 








1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 



Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

cts. 

dols. 

dols. 

dols. 

dols. 

dols. 

Milk boUn 

Milk consumed 

(iiillon. 

29. 24 

30. 10 

22.19 

19.09 

i 

22.36 

1,041,236 

1,033,008 

836,868 

721, 677 

910, 723 

on funn ^ 

...do 

29.24 

30,10 

22. 19 

19.09 

22.30 

817, 938 

878, 062 

730,564 

635, m 

784,836 

'Potal whole 












milk ‘ 

Gallon. 

29.24 

30. 10 

22.19 

19.09 

22.36 

1,859,174 

1, 911,070 

1,567, 432 

1, 357, 250 

1,695,550 

Butter made. - . 

Pound - 

50.35 

54,25 

37, 16 

35. 23 

40.38 

344, 877 

366, 174 

241,560 

220, 187 

246,318 

Cheese made 

...do 

36.00 

37,06 

27. 32 

23.50 

25. 17 

2,376 

2,334 

i.o:i9 

1, 175 

1,183 

Cream sold * — 

Gallon. 

136.00 

140.00 

103.20 

88.90 

111.80 

109, 359 

116,588 

80,579 

70,274 

97, 721 

Butter fat sold.. 

Pound . 

57.00 

58.68 

43.26 

37.22 

40.00 

396,003 

404,384 

364, 180 

344,285 

379, 200 

Buttermilk 

lOOlbs.. 

77.65 

69, 10 

28.35 

27.25 

40.81 

13,402 

11,754 

4, 044 

4, 292 

6,273 

Whey 

Skim milk from 

...do — 

38. 83 

34. 65 

14. 18 

13.63 

20.405 

231 

196 

77 

61 

83 

butter made, 












creamsold,aiid 
butter fat sold. 

...do-. . 

77.65 

69. 10 

2a 35 

27.25 

40.81 

23.3, 012 

205, 480 

91,700 

92,931 

139, 5.37 








2,960,434 

:i, 017, 980 

2,351,800 

2, 090, 455 

2,666,877 


1 1 


1 1 

1 i 







Diyision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

t Includes milk equivalent of cream sold for household use. 
> For cream powder and ice cream. 
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Table 437. — Milk: Production and uses in the United States^ 1919—1918$. 


Calendar year. 


Purpose for which milk is 


1919 



1920 


used. 

Whole 

milk 

used. 

Per cent 

1 of total 
j milk. 

Milk 
used per 
poun<l of 
pro<liict. 

i 

Products 

manu- 

factured. 

Whole 

milk 

used. 

Per cent 
of total 
milk. 

! Milk 
used per 
pound of 
product. 

Product 

manu- 

factured. 

Butter: 

Million 

pounds. 

Per cent. 

Po'unds. 

Million 

pounds. 

Million 

pounds. 

Per cent. 

Pounds. 

Million 

pounds. 

Creamery 

18, 375.0 

20.404 

21.0 

875.0 

18, 135. 1 

20.226 

21.0 

863.6 

Farm 

14. ;«5. 0 

15. 973 

21.0 

68,5.0 

14, 175. 0 

15.810 

21.0 

676.0 

Cheese, all kin«ls 

4, 200. 0 

4.604 

10.0 

420.0 

37624. 3 

4. 042 

10.0 

362.4 

MUk: 

Condensed nn<l evapo- 
rated 

1,813.0 

5.344 

2.5 

1,925.0 

3,945.0 

4. 400 

2.6 

1, 678. 0 

Powdered 

72.0 

.080 

8.0 

9.0 

82.7 

.092 

8.0 

10.3 

Malted 

40.0 

.045 

2.2 

18.0 

43.4 

.0-18 

2.2 

19.7 

Sterilized, canned - 

4.6 

.005 

1.0 

4.5 

5.6 

.006 

1.0 

6.6 

(’’hocolato 





60.0 

.067 



Cream, powdered 

iio 

.013 

19.0 

.7 

6.9 

.007 

19.0 

.3 

Ice cream 

3, 450. 0 

3. 831 

» 13. 75 

•230.0 

3, 57.5. 0 

3. 987 

t 13. 75 

•260.0 

Total milk for manu- 
facture. __ 

45. 3.51. 5 

50. 359 



43, 652. 0 

48.686 



Milk accounted for other- 









wise: 

ITodsohold purposes 

38,rd9.0 

1 42. 882 1 



39, 090. 0 

43.600 



Fed to calves 

3, 500. 0 

3.886 



4, 202. 0 

4.688 



Waste, loss, and un- 
specified 

2, 587. 0 

1 

i 2. 873 



2, 713. 3 

3.027 



Total milk pro<luoed 

1 90, 057. 5 

1 

j KKl.OOO 


1 

1 

89, 657. 3 

100. 000 




1921 1 1922 


1 

Butter: 









Creamery 

22, 163. 7 

22. 408 

21.0 

1,054.9 

24, 223. 8 

2.3. 619 

21.0 

1, 153.5 

Farm 

13,650.0 

13. 807 

21.0 

650.0 

13,125.0 

12. 797 

21.0 

625.0 

Cheese, all kinds 

3, 558. 4 

3.599 

10.0 

35.5. 8 

3, 749. 8 

3. 656 

10.0 

376.0 

Milk: 









Condensed and evap- 









orate<l.- 

3, 660. 4 

3. 703 

2.5 

1,464.2 

3, 678. 4 

3. 489 

2.5 

1, 431. 8 

Powdered 

33.9 

.034 

8.0 

4.2 

44.8 

.044 

8.0 

6.6 

Malted 

34.4 

.035 

2,2 

15.7 

30.0 

.029 

2.2 

13.7 

Sterilized, canned 

5. 1 

.005 

1.0 

5.1 

.3 


1.0 

.3 

Chocolate 

40.0 

.041 



100.0 

.098 



C ream , powdered 

2.6 

.002 

19.6 

.1 

2.2 

.002 

19.0 

.1 

Ice cream 

3,355.0 

3.396 

» 13. 75 

• 244. 0 

3, 623. 4 

3. 533 

1 13. 76 

>263.5 

Total milk for manu- 









facture 

46, 493. 4 

47.030 



48, 477. 7 

47.267 



Milk accounted for other- 









wise: 









Household purposes 

4.5, 14,3. 0 

4.^ 660 



46, 672, 6 

45.607 



Fed to calves 

4, 260. 0 

4.310 



4, 335. 0 

4.226 



'Waste, loss, and un- 









3i)ecifled 

2,965.9 

3.000 



3,076.9 

3.000 



Total milk produced . 

98, 862. 3 

100.000 


1 , 
1 ' ' "1 

102, 562. 2 

100.000 




Division of Statlstlonl and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from data of Division of Dairy and Poultry 
Products. 

t Milk per gallon of ico cream. 

* Gallons. 
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Table 438 . — Dairy products and oleomargarine: Production^ calendar years, 1918- 

1922. 


\ 

1918 

1 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Num- 


Product. 

her 

Quan- 

her 


ber 


ber 


ber 


fac- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 

fac- 

Quan- 
tity pro- 


tories 

tity pro- 

tories 

tity pro- 

tories 

tity pro- 

tories 

tity pro- 

tories 


re- 

duoid. 

re- 

duced. 

re- 

duced. 

re- 

duced. 

re- 

diiccd. 


port- 


port- 


port- 


port- 


port- 


ing. 


ing. 


ing. 


ing. 


ing. 


Creamery butter 

4, llg 

t,000 lbs. 
818, 175 

3,742 

t, 000 lbs. 
868,126 

3,447 

1,000 lbs. 
863, .577 

3,463 

1,000 lbs. 
1,054,938 

3, 407 

1,000 lbs 
1,153,615 

Whey butter fmade from 

whey cream) 

440 

4,544 

412 

.S782 

314 

3,165 

285 

2,176 

236 

2,291 

Renovated or process 

butter 

36 

19, 267 

17 

12, 189 

12 

7,o30 

10 

6,877 

9 

4,448 

American cheese: 


Whole milk 

2,486 

141 

253,634 
8,313 
6, 110 

2,266 

91 

296,144 

6,854 

7,266 

1,826 

254, 774 
4, 467 
6,458 

1,819 

13 

23 

261, 727 
1,465 
1,733 

1,808 

20 

33 

282,806 
2, 164 

1 2,600 

Part skim 

.50 

Full skim 

112 

101 

78 

Swiss cheese (including 

block) 

367 

19, 363 

339 

21,602 

38,776 

270 

20,430 
44, 126 

200 

22,678 

42,073 

290 

438 

19,983 
37, 194 

Brick and Munster cheese 
Limburger cheese 

692 

210 

4.; 377 
8,467 

629 

167 

514 

126 

406 

100 

7,844 

7,503 

7,03.5 

104 

7,383 

Cream "and Neiifchatel 

cheese 

67 

6,862 

61 

5,639 

40 

7,601 

36 

9,27© 

38 

9,036 

All Italian varieties of 


cheese 

66 

4,835 

64 

4,391 

41 

4,779 

36 

3, 793 

34 

2,627 

All other varieties of 

cheese 

123 

8,986 

94 

11,733 

76 

12,383 

48 

0, 065 

51 

.5,387 


Total cheese (not 
including cottage, 
pot, and bakers’). 


3r)6, 947 


399, 239 


3C2, 521 


3.5.5, S38 


1 

^ 309,980 






i'ottage, pot, and bakers’ 











cheese 

479 

28,350 

489 

31,614 

367 

29,887 

329 

27,316 

3t>3 

32,389 

Condensed milk (sweet- 

ened): 











Case goods— 











Skimmed 

31 

8,258 
409, 449 

30 

7,468 

573,044 

15 

7, 700 
340,391 

7 

3,861 
199, 985 

8 

3, 915 
230,456 

Unskimmed 

104 

104 

75 

69 

49 

Bulk goods— 





1 



Skimmed 

126 

47, 075 
36,969 

118 

65, 377 
38,394 

111 

84,223 
23, 524 

85 

66,051 

22,324 

02 

73,049 

30,292 

Unskimmed 

108 

101 

58 

43 

46 

Evaporated milk (un- 







sweetened: 











Case goods— 






1 





Skimmed 

27 

6,160 

18 

3,626 

9 ! 

5, 526* 

3 

1, 405 

4 

3,674 

949,909 

Unskimmed 

Bulk goods— 

Skimmed 

161 

1, 002, 874 

166 

1, 194,496 

130| 

979,873 

136 

1, 028, 172 

132 

140 

65,314 

109,799 

133 

71 , 039 ' 

iisl 

64,304 

113 

69,220 

114 

67,066 

70,088 

Unskimmed 

140 

126 

77, 614, 

93 

72,474 

02 

73, 145 

78 

Total condensed 











and evaporated 
milk- 


1, 674, 898 


2,030,968 


1,578,015 


1, 464, 163 


1,431, 349 







Evaporated, part or full 
skhnmed modified with 
foreign fat: I 

Case goods.. 











19 

60,619 

3,861 

11 

62,262 

12 

84,044 

IS 

59, 060 
5,873 

14 

88,638 

1,916 

Bulk goods 

10 

10 

2,733 

6 

2,617 

7 

4 

Sterilised milk (canned 






same as condensed) 

Condensed or evaporated l 

10 

2,613 

14 

1 

4,421 

8 

6,623 

6. 

5,074 

5 

330 

buttermilk 

31 

12,041 

25 

24,282 

5 

32,639 

24 

20,314 

06 

44,343 

Dried or powdered but- 


5,279 

19 

5,704 

24 


termilk - 

14 

4,951 

15 ' 

7,708 

22 

9,007 

Powdered whole milk — 

23 

4,000 

20 

9,042 

19 

10,334 

16 

4,242 

18 

6,699 

Powdered skimmed milk. 

67 

26,202 

66 

34,945 

66 

41,893 

50 

38,646 

63 

40^617 

Powdered cream 

10 

621 

6 

607 

6 

309 

3 

130 

4 

118 

Dried casein (skim-milk 




85 

11, 441 

73 

8»066 

74 

6,907 

product).. - 

166 

10,936 

136 

13»686 

Dried casl^ (buttermilk 
product) 

21 

403 

17 

722 

3 

86 

2 

10 

1 

20 

Malted milk 

19 

16,623 

11 

17,436 

8 

19, 716 

7 

16,662 

7 

13,669 

Milk sugar (crude) 

28 

3,291 

24 

6,616 

21 

6,683 

9 

2,890 

7 

2,191 

lee cream of all kinds (gal- 
lons) 

2,983 

126,642 

2,768 

133,066 

2^427 

148,298 

2,642 

147,949 

2,673 

101,609 
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Table 438. — Dairy products and ole o margarine: Production^ calendar years ^ 1918- 

1 922 — Continued . 



] 

L918 j 

1 

lOiO 

1 

1920 


1921 


1922 

Product. 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced. 

Num- 
ber 
i fac- 
tories 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced. 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

iug. 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced. 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced. 

Num- 

ber 

fac- 

tories 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Quan- 
tity pro- 
duced. 

Oleomargarine (iincol- 
orcd) : 

Animal and vege- 
table oil 

45 

1,000 m. 

256, 197 

45 

1,000 lbs. 
214, 759 

61 

1,000 lbs; 
161, 636 

55 

1,000 lbs. 
103, 962 

67 

1,000 lbs. 
104, 285 

Exclusively vege- 
table oil 

54 

88,861 

58 

132,906 

71 

190,280 

71 

99,265 

69 

74, 127 

Exclusively animal 
oil 

2 

3,307 

5 

i 

3, 301! 

7! 

3, 843 

3^ 

624 

3 

303 

Oleomargarine (colored): 
Animal and vege- 
table oil 

31 

7, 056 

33 

9, .m3 

36 

8,951 

36 

5,060 

36 

4,976 

Exclusively vege- 
table oil - 

22 

112 

23 

9,703 

34 

5, 369 

35 

2,026 

33 

1,384 

Exclusively animal i 
oil 1 

1 

1,003 

2 

1, 165 

3 

' 1 

94 

2 ! 

30 

1 

1 

Total oleomarga- 
rine (colored and 
uncolored) , 


355, 536 


371, 317 


370, 163 


211, 867 

t.:: 

185,076 


Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. Compiled from reports made by manufacturers. 


Table 439. — Condensed milk: Iniernniionnl trade y 1909-1922. 






Calendar years. 




Country. 

Average, ! 
1909-1913. 1 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 


Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Ex- 

ports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Australia ^ 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

\ 4,463 

727 

524 

35, 420 

93 

33, 287 



Canada 

1 259 

4,575 

83 

52, 036 

147 

35, 401 

2A2 

24. 813 

Denmark 

*11 

* 4 ; 724 


13, 793 

6 

37, 623 


60,293 

Italy 

806 

5,913 

i 531 

405 

1, 129 

289 

664 

1,043 

Netherlands - 

<39 

55 

1 76 

115,804 

281 

66,899 

534 

190,581 

New Zealand > 

261 

132 

812 

1,792 

41 

3,029 

48 

1,482 

Norway 

3 

32, 106 

3,697 

9, 766 

1,210 

6, 556 

831 

! 15,450 

Switzerland 

201 

80,539 

6,168 

46, 513 

1,432 

46,825 

5 

45,474 

United States 


*16,200 

23, 756 

411, 078 

8,668 

m,725 

6,294 

187,497 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES. 









Argentina 

Belgium 

742 


833 








(‘^) 

(‘') 

2,671 

46 

768 

138 

Brazil 

8,694 


2,737 

679 




British Indial 

11,236 


8, 673 

191 

7,896 

1*16 

7,222 

147 

China - 

4,484 


5,883 


6, 185 


8,025 


Cuba 

28, 4.57 


51, 932 




Egypt 

•1, 628 


1, 736 

il) 

898 

0 

2,310 


France 

2,458 

4,140 

12,080 

83 , 562 

18, 676 

37,261 

11,723 

32,923 

7,350 

Germany * 

66 

9,180 

625 

»6,689 

8,010 

»2,890 

9,294 

1,022 

Japan 

10,061 


6,269 


132 


Java and Madura 

* 6, 136 

*74 

7,449 


10,443 


11,052 


Philippine Islands 

12,311 


16,689 


12,239 


12, 177 


Spain 

5,605 


1,675 


5,639 


83 


Sweden 

28 

92 

2,192 

971 

94 

467 

166 


Union of South Africa 

21,227 

(D ! 

12,376 

9 

7,282 


6,932 

1 

United Kingdom 

121, 176 

48,221 

199, 145 

6,670 

235,349 

207,792 

15,591 

Total 25 countries 

240^351 

209, 578 

445,977 

713,539 

354,241 

638,973 

306,352 

540^882 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearch. Official sources. 


1 Includes some preserved milk. * Three-year average. ^ Less than 500 pounds. 

* Two-year average. * Not separately stated. * Includes some ^wdered milk. 

• Four-year average. * One year only. * Eight months, May^Deoember. 
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Table 440. — Milk: Monthly retail price, staruiard or grade B milk, per quart, 
delivered to family trade in cities j t92Chl923, 


Market, and calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Boston: 

CU, 

Cts. 

Cl8. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 




1921 






17 

164 

16 

154 

15 

15 

15 

16 

154 

15 

15 

15 

1922_ 

134 

134 

134 

134 

124 

124 

134 

134 

14 

144 

144 

14* 

1923 

14j 

141 

14j 

134 

13| 


14 

ul 

14l 

14} 


New York: 



134 

1920 . 

IS 

lOJJ 

164 

15 

15 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

1921 

17 

16 

15 



14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

16 
16 

1922.. 

15 

15 



15 

1923 

16 

15 

15 

15 

14 

Philadelphia : 









1920 . . . 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

u 

14 

11 

11 

15 

11 

11 

13 

15 

11 

11 

13 

15 

11 

12 

13 

15 

11 

12 

12 

13 

11 

12 

124 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

13 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

il 

1923 

Hi 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Pittsburgh : 








1920 

10 

16 

16 

1.5 

15 

15 

15 

16 

10 

14 

16 

14 

16 

14 

16 

13 

1921 

1.5 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

15 

14 

15 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

Cincinnati; 



1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

Cleveland: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

10 

104 

104 

104 

11 

11 

13 

13 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

134 

13 

14 

14 

14 

134 

14 

12 

Indianapolis : 


1920 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

114 

10 

u 

1922 

Hi 

10 

11 

11 



10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Chicago: 













1920 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

10 

16 

16 

15 

14 

1921 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 - 

12 

I 1^ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 ! 

12 

12 

1923 

12i 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Detroit: 












1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

154 

13 

154 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

1 13 

12 

114 

114 

114 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

1923 


134 

134 

14 

14 

14 


15 

16 

15 

14 

134 

Milwaukee: 






1 



1920 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

11 

11 

1921 


10 

10 

1 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

n 

11 

11 

11 

104 

Minneapolis : 






13 

13 

14 i 

14 

11 

14 

14 

1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921 

13 

124 

10 

12 

12 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

104 

1922 - 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 j 

11 

11 

11 

Ilf 

1923 

11 

11 

104 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

114 

6t. Paul; 












1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

13 

13 

12 

12 

11 

10 


11 


11 

11 

104 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

ii 


11 

1923 ... 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Sioux City: 

1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

16 1 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

15 

14 

13 


124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 


1922 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 



* 

1923 

10 

10 

10 


11 

12 


12 

12 

St. Louis: 

' 1920 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 


16 

1921 

16 

15 

14 

14 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

10 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

Kansas City: 

1920 

154 

154 

16 

16 


154 

15 

154 

14 

12 

13 

15 

14 

}? 

12 

13 

1? 

12 

13 


1921 


14 

134 

134 


13 

14 

1922 


13 

12 

11 


}1^ 

10 

13 


1023 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12} 

Washington, D. C.: 

1920 

18 

174 

174 


16 

16 

134 

13 

14 

16 

134 

13 

14 

16 

134 

13 

14 

}? 

13 

14 

174 

15 

14 

14 

174 

16 

14 

16 

174 

16 

14 

16 

1921 


15 

16 

16 

13 

1922 

1^ 

13 

13 

134 

13 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
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Table 440. — Milk: Monthly retail pricey standard or grade B milkf per quart, 
delivered to family trade in cities, 1920-1923 — Continued. 


Market, and Cideudar yeai . 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Richmond: 

Ct». 

eta. 

Cts. 

Cta. 

Cis. 

Cts. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta, 

Cta. 

1920 

10 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

10 

16 

16 

1921 

16 

10 

144 

13 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1923 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 


Jacksonville: 













1920 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

24 

224 

224 

1921 


18 

18 



20 


19 

20 

20 

18} 

184 

1922 

174 


17 

14 

ii 

14 

164 

154 

17 

164 

17* 

17* 

1923 

17} 

174 

18J 

16 

154 

154 

16} 

16 

17 

18} 

18 

174 

Louisville: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

10 

16 

16 


1921 

15 

20 





11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922_ 

11 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

11 

114 

12 

13 

1923 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

124 

124 

13 

13 

13 

Nashville: 













1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

17 

17 

1921 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

15 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 



14 

14 

Birmingham: 













1920 

2U 

20 

20 

20 

23 

20 

20 

224 

224 

20 

20 

224 

1921 

22I 

224 


20 


18 

20 

174 

174 

174 

174 

174 

1922 

20* 

18 


174 

15 

16 


174 


16 


1923 

14 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

15 

New Orleans; 













1920 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

19 

19 

18 

1921 

17 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

14 

14 

• 1922 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

15 

Dallas: 













1920 


23 

23 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

1921 


19 

17 


15 


15 


15 



15 

1922 

15 

15 

12 

12 

12 

12 

15 

1.5 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1923 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

Butte; 













1920 

15 

15 

15 


15 

15 

15 

15 


15 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

15 

15 


13 


124 

124 

124 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

124 

13 

124 

12 

124 

114 

il} 

12* 

12 

12 

13 

124 

1923 

12} 

124 

13 

124 

12} 

12 

12} 

124 

134 

13 

13 

13 

Denver: 













1920 

124 

124 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1921 

13 

• 13 

13 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 

104 

1922 

10 

10 1 


10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

94 

10 

10 

12 

1923. 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

Salt Lake City; 













1920 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

124 

13 

124 

12* 

124 

124 

124 

1921 

12} 

124 

12} 

12} 

12} 

124 

124 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

1922 

10 

84 

9 

'9 

h} 

8} 

8} 

^} 


9 

84 

9 

1923 

104 

10 

10 


10* 



10} 


10 

10* 

11 

Seattle: 





1 






1920 

14 

144 

134 i 

12 


13 

14 

14 

14 

14 


13 

1921 

13 

11 

13* 1 

13 

12 ! 



12 


12 

12 

11 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

"is” 

124 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 1 

1 13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

10 

Portland, Grog,; 













1920.... 

15 

15 

15 

13 

134 

13 

13 

U 

14 

14 

144 

144 

1921 

14 

14 

14 1 


13 

12 

12 

124 

124 

124 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

11 

11 1 

i 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

124 

12 

124 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

124 

12 

114 

Los Angeles: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

1921 

18 

16 

16 

16 


16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922. 

144 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

15 

1923 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

San Francisco: 













1920 

10 

16 

154 

15 

16 

10 

15* 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

1921 

154 

154 

15 

15 

15 

144 

13* 

14 

14 

13* 

13* 

134 

1922 

134 

12} 

124 

12* 


12} 

12} 

124 

124 

12} 

12} 

13 

1923 

12} 

12} 

124 

12} 

124 

12} 

12} 

12} 



14 

14 


Division of Statistical and Historical Hesearch. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 



Farm Animah and their Products — Cattle, 
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Tabl^ 441. — Milk: Monthly wholesale price, standard or grade B milk, per quart, 
in cases of 12 quarts, 1920-1923. 


Market, and calendar year. 

Jan. 

jPeb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Boston: 

CU. 

CU. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cts. 

1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

16} 

16} 

16} 

16} 

1921 

15i 

15 

131 

134 

134 

13} 

13} 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1922 

11 

101 

10} 

10} 

104 

10 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

New York: 

12 

12 

12 

111 

11} 

11} 

12 

12} 

12} 

12} 

13} 

13 

1920 

171 

16 

16 

15 

15 

15 


17 

18 

18 

18 

17 

1921 

17* 

16 

15 


14 

15 

144 

144 

14} 

144 

1922 

141 

141 

134 


13 

12} 

14 

144 

14} 

14} 

14} 

154 

1923 

15| 

T 

u* 

14 

131 

13 

13 

13 

14 


h} 

14 

Philadelphia: 













1920 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

14 

12 

1921 

12 

12 

121 


10 

10 

10 

10 



10 

lO 

1922 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

lO 

io 

11 

11} 

11} 

1923 

101 

11 

111 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12} 

12} 

12 

11} 

11] 

Pittsburgh: 













1920 

151 

15 

15 

144 

144 

14} 

14} 

15} 

15} 

15} 

15} 

15} 

1921 

141 

141 

134 

134 

13} 

13} 

13} 

13} 

13} 

13} 


12] 

1922 

121 

111 

114 

ll} 

114 

ll} 

ll} 

12 


124 

134 

134 

1923 

131 

13} 

13} 

13} 

13} 

1-} 

13} 

13} 

13} 

14} 

ill 

1^ 

Cincinnati: 













1920 

141 

14 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1921 

14* 

13 

13 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

ll 

ll 

11 

ll 

11 

1923 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


10 


12 

12 

12 

Cleveland: 











1920 

141 

141 

14} 

134 

134 

13} 

13} 

14} 



13} 

13} 

1921 

131 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

ll} 

lli 

11} 


ll} 

114 

U 

1922 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8} 

il 

8} 

8} 

8} 

10} 

■mi 

11} 

1923 

111 

111 

111 

111 

ll} 

11 

11 

11} 

11} 

ll} 

11} 

11} 

Indianapolis: 













1920 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1921 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

10 


10 

10 

9 

1922 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

84 

1923 


101 

101 

111 

10} 

10} 

10} 

10 


10} 

■E3 

B] 

1920 


141 

131 

131 

13} 

134 

144 

15} 

15} 

15} 

14 

13} 

1921 

13} 

13} 

131 

13 

13 

13} 

13} 

13 

11} 

114 

11} 

11} 

1922 

11 

11 

11 

81 

11 

11 

11 

11 

ll 

■mi 

11 

11 

1923 

11 

12 

12 

12 

11 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13} 

13} 

Detroit: 













1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14} 

14} 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

13 

1921 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

12 

12 

11 

11 

104 

10} 

1 10} 

11 

11 

11} 

mrm 

11 

1923 

12 

111 

12 

121 

12} 

12 


13 

13 

13 

12 

12} 

Milwaukee: 










1920 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

1921 


SI 

81 

8} 

7} 

7} 

7} 

8 

7} 

7} 

7} 

7} 

1922 


7} 

7} 

7} 

74 

7} 

74 


7} 

7} 

8} 

8] 

1923 

81 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

Minneapolis: 













1920 

111 

11} 

114 

114 

114 

Hi 

114 


124 

12} 

12} 

12} 

1921 

11} 

11 

104 

10} 

8} 



9} 

8} 


8} 

9 

1922 

8} 

81 

84 

84 

8 


8 

1 

9 

9 

9 


1923 

81 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

10} 


mm 


10} 

St. Paul: 













1920 

12 

12 

12 

111 

11} 


12 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

12} 

1921 

111 

111 

101 

10} 

8} 

8} 


94 


8} 

8} 

1922 

8} 

81 


8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

94 


8} 


1923 

9} 

9} 

91 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 

10} 




10} 

Sioux c:ity: 











1920 

141 

141 

144 

1 14} 

1 Mi 


13} 


14} 

14} 

3 

14} 

1921 

131 

12} 

ll} 

11 

1 11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11.. 


1922 

81 

8} 

81 

8} 

8} 

8} 


9 





1923 





8 

8 


9 



10 

10 

St Louis: 













1920 

15 

15 

15 


14 


14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

1921 

15 

131 

13 

12 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


1922 

8 

8* 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 


mm 

10 

mm 

11 

1923 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Kansas City: 













1920 


U 

14 


14 

3 

14 

Ml 

3 

3 

}?l 

14} 

1921 

121 

13 


11} 

114 

12 

12 

12} 

12 

12 


11 

1922 

11} 

11 

10 

9 

8} 

9 

9 

8} 

8} 

8} 

8} 


1923 

10} 

10 

10 

101 

10 

10} 

11 

10 

mm 

11 

mum 


Washington, D. C.: 

1920 

151 

15 

151 

15 

13} 

}?i 


14 

14 

15 

15} 

15 

1921 

l4 

13 

14 

14 


11 

10 


11 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

11* 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

mm 

11 

11 

11 } 

1923 - - 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

12 
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Table 441. — Milk: Monthly wholesale price^ standard or grade B milky per quarty 
in cases of 12 quarts y 1920-1923 — Continued. 


Market, and calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Richmond: 

Ci 8 . 

CU. 

Cta. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

16 


144 

11 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

1923 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

Jacksonville: 

1 












1920 

17 

17 


18 

18 


22 

22 

22 

18 

18 

18 

1921 


15 

15 



16 


16 

14 

16 

16 ! 

16 

1922 

13 


15 1 

11 

124 


13 

124 

144 

144 

15 

144 

1923 

14i 

144 

144 

13 

124 

124 

124 

13 

13 

15 

15 

l4 

Louisville: 













1920 

14 


14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 


1921.., 

13 

14 





9 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1922 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

94 

10 

11 

1923 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

104 

104 

11 

11 

11 

Nashville: 













1920 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

1921 

15 

14 

14 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1922 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

12 

12 

Birmingham: 













1920 

15 

18 

15 

15 

154 

18 

15 

15 

15 



18 

1921 

18 

15 


15 

14' 

14 

14 

13 

134 

134 

i34 

134 

1922 

13 

12 


11 

14 



10 

13* 

1923 

14 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

134 

12 

12 

New Orleans; 













1920 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 

17 

16 

1921 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

• 1922 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

1923 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

13 

13 

Butte; 













1920 


124 

124 



124 

124 

124 


15 



1921 

I 2 h 

124 

124 


10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

1922... 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

■'■94' 

tt4 

94 

9 

10 

10 

10 

1923 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

Denver; 













1020 

Hi 

114 

12 

12 


11 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1921 

13 


10 

9 

9 

84 

9 

8 

8 

84 

84 

1922 

'"8 ‘ 

8 

74 

8 

8 

74 

8^ 

8 

8 

8 

8* 

10 

1923 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Salt Lake City; 













1920 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1921 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

94 

8 

8 


8 

8 

8 

1923 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9* 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Seattle: 













1920 

lU 

11 

10 

0 


10 

11 

11 

11 

104 



1921 

9* 

84 

9 

9 

84 



84 



84 

8 

1922 

94 

94 

91 

8 


84 

84 

91 

94 

9* 

10! 

104 

1923 

io{ 

104 

104 

104 

94 

94 

94 

94 

104 

104 

104 


Portland, Oreg.: 











1920 

13i 

134 

134 

12 

124 

12 

12 

12 

13 

134 

13 

13 

1921 

124 

12 

12 


9 

9 

9 

8 

0 

9 

9 

0 

1922 

9‘ 

84 

84 


8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1923 

9 

9’ 

9* 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

104 

H 

Los Angeles: 













1920 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

17 

17 


17 

17 

17 

1921 

17 

15 

15 

15 


15 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

1922 

13^ 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

1923 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

San Francisco: 













1920 

14 

1 14 

134 

134 

14 

14 

134 

14 

14 

144 

144 

1 15 

1921 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

1922 

11 

m 

104 

11 


104 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

I H 

1923 

11 

104 

10 

104 

16 

104 


11 



12 

114 













Division of Statistical and Historical Kesearcb. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 



Farm, Amrnals and their Products — Cattle. 917 

Table 442 . — Creamery butter: Production, United States, 1917-1923, 


Calendar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1,000 
lbs. 
75. 108 
85,664 
103,941 
86,845 
119,077 
132,351 
118, 345 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923- 

1,000 
lbs. 
43,997 
44, 357 
52, 189 
49,044 
58,906 
73,505 
75,494 

1,000 

lbs, 

38,459 
42,389 
44,343 
46,355 
56,556 
67,405 
69, 815 

1 

1,000 
ks. 
47, 371 
49,086 
54, 822 
56,303 
67, 677 
79,632 
81. 724 

1,000 

lbs. 

53,809 
57, 332 
67,487 
60, 622 
82,763 
86,623 
85, 867 

1,000 

lbs. 

98,898 

104,385 

119,357 

114,695 

130,6:13 

150,034 

140,256 

1,000 
lbs. 
94, 151 
97, 440i 
104, 156 
110,844 
111,898 
136,231 
143,671 

1,000 
lbs. 
83,936 
85, 148 
84,458 
90,669i 
111,638 
114, 100 
116,706 

1,000 

lbs. 

76,744 
172,397 
68,815 
177,106 
[89, 932 
|92, 359 
'98, 577 
1 

1,000 
tbs. 
56,176 
63, 886 
68,723 
65,129 
84,374 
83,070 

1,000 

lbs. 

42, 705 
46, 741 
45,041 
63, 570 
70,024 
68,628 

J.OOO 

lbs. 

48, 157 
45,500 
l46, 662 
52, 395 
171, 460 
70, 617j 

1,000 

lbs. 

759,511 
793,285 
849,994 
863, 577 
1,054,938 
1,153, 515 


Division of Statistical and ITistorical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 443 . — Butter: Receipts at jive markets, 191S-1923, 


Market, and calen- 
dar year. 


New York: 

1918_- 

1919 

1920.- 

1921 

1922 . 

1923 

Chicago: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Philadelphia: 

1918.. 

1919- - 

1920. 

1921- 

1922 

1923 

Boston: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

San Francisco: 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922- - 


Tot^ 6 markets: 
1918- 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


72.'>1- 


i.m 

lbs. 

13. 

16, 4391 
11,794 
12, 101 
16, 191 
19, 81. 

18, 142 
12,324 
10,065 
10,054 
13,628 
16, 577 


Jan. 


1,000 

lbs. 

A. 100 

16. 119 
11,201 
11,027 
16, 475 

15. 119 

169 2 ^ 


22 , 

10, 177 
9, 447 
9,908 
112,047 
14, 323 


3,824 

3,264 

3,250 

5.487 
5,111 

2,345 
4,014 
3, 216 
3, 722 
4, 787 
4,285 

2,278 

1,266 

1.488 
1,652 
1,742 
2,055 


37,867 
29,827 
30, 779 
41,835 
47,843 


Feb. 


1,000 

lbs. 

15, 750 
16,232 
112,972 
12,969 
19,256 
19, 671 


3, 250 
3, 520 
2,817 
4,640 
4,372 

2,759 
3,821 
3, 176 

3, 752 

4, 295 
4, 

1, 85l’ 
1,479 
1,665 
1,431 
1,682 
1,524 


34,846 

29,009 

28,935 

39,039 

39,877 


Mar. 


Apr. May 


14, 051 
11,458 
11,398 
12, 195 
14, 184 
16,817 

2,620 
3, 748 
3, 398 
3,860 
4,877 
6,077 

4, 

3, 1401 
5, 368 
4, 1471 
4, 794 
5,431 


1,000 
lbs. 
14, 325 
17,126 
7,845 
14, 265 
16, 238 
18, 143 

21,039 
12, 891 
10,344 
14, 513 
14,378 
15,949 

2,484 
4, 101 
2,964 
4,084 
4,449 
5,307 

4,071 
4, 378 
3, 709 
3, 881 
4, 381 
6,142 


2, 564 
2, 014 
2,17a 
1 , — 
2, 1521 
1,960 

49,308 
36,592 
35,314 
35, 163 
45,263 
48,956 


1,000 

lbs. 

17,550: 
22,904 
13, 383 
!2I,339 
24,723 
24,071 

20,780 
|23, 168 
17, 118 
121,785 
23,568 


23,379.32,893 


3, 129 
2,792 
3,140 
2,345 
2,619 
2,405 


Juno. 


1,000 

lbs. 

27,900 
28,419 
20,205 
27,233 
34,583 
31, 165 

36,173 
33, 373 
25, 344 
28,571 
31,640 


3,691 
5,064 
3,980 
6, 139 
6,505 
6,470 

6,159 
0,554 
6 , 
8,045| 
[10, 907 
7,946’ 


2,771 

2,979 

2,767 

2,255 

2,731 

2,462 


45,048 50,851 
41,28763,609 
28,002 43,571 
39,08859,563 
42,06568,434 
47,946 64,328 


4,941 
6,660 
6,237 
7. — 
8, 791 
9,499 

[11,874 
14, 107 
.2,060 

12.536 
[16,959 

13.536 

2,170 

2,434 

2,197 

2,306 

2,742 

2,882 


July 


1,000 

lbs. 

25, 8751 
23, 372 
21, 534 
21, 635 
3f), 715 
27,780 

34, 554 
[24,627 
27,633 
21, 551 
[27, 166 
| 20,120 

4,721 

5,026 

5,860 

6,486 

6,872 

6,418 


1,000 

lbs. 

[20,250 
22,893 
18,203 
23,664 
23, 085 
21,396 

27,037 

18,556 

20,200 

21,290 

21,582 

18,073 


12, 237 
13,099 
14,406 
9,433 
[11,562 
12,403 

1,762 
2,202 
1, 744 
2,359 
2,178 
2,616 


84,993 

66,043 

78,449 

,94,715 

89,975 


79, 149 
68,926 
71, 167 
61,464 
78,493 


Aug. 


1,000 

lbs. 

15,000i 
19,650 
14,914 
21, 187 
18,209 
18,631 


21, 134 21,910 
13, 156 10, 758 


4,069 
4, 356 
4, 773 
5, 713 
5,944 
6,045 

7,569 
7,609 
8,749 
9, 357 
8, 659 
7,905 


1, 531 
1,832 
1,789 
2,710 
2,267 
2,224 


46,708 
43, 282 
43, 551 
50,216 
46,487 
175, 337[56, 243,49, 307 


60,456 
55,246 
53, 714 
62,734 
61,527 


Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Total, 


1,000 
tbs. 
18, 375 
16, 219 
12,079 
17, 072 
16,385 
17, 572 


1,000 
tbs. 
13,125 
15,286 
10,436 
15,564 
16, 016 
15, 012 


15, 4.551 
14, 864 
15,0641 
16,760 

3, 419 
4, 141 
4,698 
5, 107 
4, 571 
5 , 26 ^ 

5,377 
5,241 
6, 762 
6,994 
6,009 
6,776 


11,417 

14,664 

13,394 

[15,386 

3, 445 
3, 847 
3, 771 
4,780 
4, 328 
5,355 


1, 178 
1,094 
1,722 
2,064 
2,034 
1,878 


16, 122 14, 544 
7, 722 7, 569 
9, 528 8, 797 
11,185113,011 
11, 652 14, 196 
14,083115,93^: 


6,218 
3,412 
4, 372 
6,296 
4, .578 
5,174 

1,215 

1,337 

1,739 

2,538 

2,228 

1,906 

61, 169 
35,573 
33,378 
.6 45,350 
“41,413 
45,393 


7262: 


1,000 
tbs. 
13, 
12,041 
10, 0421 
114,8921 
14, 801 
15,3891 


4, 181 
3, 010 
4, 184 
4, 075 
4, 267 

5,079 
2,210 
2,378 
3, 282 
4, 484 
4,741 


2,206 
1,862 
1, 656 

38,277 
30,731 
26, 917 
36,421 
38,089 
39,759 


2,898 
2,993 
3, 105 
4,543 
4,202 
4,415 


3,429 


2,474 
3, 0^1 
4,075 
3,781 

1»201 
1, 2691 


1,66a 1,572 


1,718 

1,789 

1,942 

36,797 

26,910 

26,050 

37,267 

39,063 

41,459 


1,000 
lbs. 
110,300 
226, 698 
164,008 
212, 948 
247, 177 
243,764 

277,661 
185,779 
176,746 
193, 591 
213,099 
|225,892 

134,881 
51, 191 
48,630 
58,766 
64,741 


71,440 
73,223 
72; 993 
74,538 
85,490 
82,659 

22,008 

22,031 

23.566 

25.566 
25,916 
25,510 

539,821 

558,922 

486,543 

566,409 

636.423 

646.423 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 
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Table 444. — Butter: Receipts at five marketSy by States of origiriy 1923. 

BOSTON. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 


tba. 

b». 

lbs. 

tbs. 

ibt. 

lbs. 

ibi. 

tbs. 

ib,. 

lb,. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ib,. 

Canada 

33 





1 





103 


137 

Chicago 

1,277 

1,502 

1,035 

1,073 

1,520 

1,064 

1,012 

697 

4031 

390 

560 

m 

10,917 

lUinols 

1,044 

1,003 

1,703 

1,693 

2,085 

4,056 

3,053 

1,699 

2,199 

1,3,34 

1,041 

790 

22,600 

Indiana 

60 

164 

18 

57 

172 

758 

670 

m 

180 

1.55 

183i 42 

2,722 

Iowa 

249 

128 

136 

152 

271 

483 

369 

380 

231 

176 

2411 207 

3,023 

Kansas 

24 

23 

65 

29 

62 

70 

45 

21 

17 

7 

.39 

402 

Maine 

2 

1 

1 4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 


24 

42 

4 

87 

Massachusetts 

185 

7 

39 

29 

31 

60 

4 

46 

10 

23 

88 

180 

702 

Michigan 

42 

28 

48 

55 

117 

325 

432 

205 

91 

! 77 

62 

73 

1,555 

Minnesota 

307 

582 

758 

1, 205 

1,372 

2,445 

2,292 

2,133 

1,667 

1,411 

855 

853 

15,880 

Missouri 

52 

21 

9 

3 

33 

77 

90 

93 

97 

31 

113 

27 

646 

Nebraska 

262 

185 

381 

278 

318 

650 

251 

267 

147 

89 

166 

280 

3,274 

New Hampshire 

24 

25 

i 28 

25 

30 

26 

21 

16 

14 

18 

18 

9 

263 

New York 

22 

33 

109 

178 

114 

597 

618 

278 

392, 

308 

341 

365 

3,355 

New York City 

64 

76 

208 

101 

93 

401 

562 

157 

125 

101 

225 

20 

2,223 

North Dakota 

8 

23 

27 

85 

118 

172 

234 

364 

235 

171 

108 


1, .545 

Ohio ! 

119 

135| 156 

82 

318 

464 

470 

424 

411 

256 

1271 102 

3,064 

Oklahoma 

22 

- 29 

15 

18 

51 

6 





3 

22 

166 

Pennsylvania 

6 

39, 21 







74 

3 


143 

South Dakota 

16 

83: 106 

145 

274 

417 

484 

208 

46 

59 

11 

1 42 

1,891 

Vermont 

351 

3671 459 

698 

801 

894 

551 

8,54 

300 

.349 

332 

' 298 

5, 854 

Wisconsin 

116 

86 

104 

99 

145 

413 

293 

198 

124| 

119 

56! 60 

1, 813 

Other States 

2l 

1 

1 

1 

44 

11 

153 

50 

; "i 

41 


24 

1 "i 

397 


NEW YORK. 


Alabama 

40 

19 

20 

21 

43 

32 

n 

11 

10 

5 

6 

10 

234 

California 

31 


59 

79 

59 


60 






288 

Canada 

513 

24 

32 

118 

218 


1 

84 

2.59 

431 

1,280 

672 

3,631 

Georgia 

22 

8 

4 

9 

16 

11 

12 

3 

3 

1 

2 

7 

98 

Illinois 

3,047 

2,714 

2,659 

2,429 

2,806 

3,606 

4,334 

2,514 

3, 347 

2,217 

1,860 

2,297 

33,830 

Indiana 

647 

553 

307 

311 

600 

1, 104 

597 

180 

322 

360 

159 

82 

5,222 

Iowa 

3, 525 

2,732 

3, 618 

3, 572 

5,190 

6,541 

.5,284 

4, 325 

3,714 

3,820 

3, 100 

3,019 

48,440 

Kansas. 

274 

50 

86 


109 

• 134 

105 

52 

56 

90 

244 

4 

1, 294 

Kentucky 

31 

42 

61 

14 

51 

38 

42 

91 

101 

19 

16 

11 

'517 

Maryland 

32 

12 

13 

2.5 

6 

1 

16 

4 

40 

2 



151 

Massachusetts 

9 

5 

44 

17 

25 

15 

6 

44 

3 

22 

39 

30 

259 

Michigan 

751 

600 

611 

590 

722 

1,133 

658 

417 

294 

513 

329 

458 

7,076 

Minnesota 

5,412 

4,689 

7,798 

6, 786 

8,527 

11,344 

10,831 

8,215 

0,586 

5,976 

4, 107 

4,673 

84,944 

Mississippi 

9 

7 

6 

8 

14 

28 

29 

30 

3 

4 

2 

2 

142 

Missouri 

558 

255 

251 

1,59 

540 

655 

606 

512 

172 

321 

390 

230 

4, 649 

Nebraska 

2,002 

1,550 

1,655 

1,648 

2, 133 

2,080 

1,528 

2,016 

1,069 

1,502 

1,488 

1,688 

20,359 

New Jersey 

4 

6 

3 



1 

2 


42 

16 


57 

130 

New York 

274 

219 

404 

400 

653 

837 

539 

812 

365 

558 

547 

522 

6,130 

North Carolina 

28 

19 

26 

23 

50 

55 

33 

41 

21 

27 

22 

13 

358 

North Dakota 

36 

1 

3 

3 

3 

24 

24 

11 

14 

2 

4 

9 

134 

Ohio 

897 

450 

534 

412 

527 

1,531 

1,348 

1,016 

1,059 

849 

721 

490 

9,834 

Oklahoma 

152 

25 

2 

1 

80 







1 

261 

Pennsylvania 

125 

97 

156 

157 

77 

150 

57 

42 

151 

62 

114 

91 

1,279 

South Carolina 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

22 

1 



1 

1 

38 

South Dakota 

34 

24 

16 

3 

1 

61 

46 

47 

5 

3 

3 

17 

260 

Tennessee — ^ 

107 

49 

41 

36 

153 

130 

163 

132 

122 

69 

56 

74 

1, 132 

Utah 

8 


91 

24 

25 






24 

38 

210 

Vermont _ 

12 


9 


8 







17 

46 

Virginia 

29 

18 

11 

0 

25 

42 

83 

38 

70 

36 

33 

23 

417 

Washington 




58 


15 

94 


27 




194 

West Virginia - .. .. 



i 

1 


9 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

20 

Wisconsin 

1,047 

926 

1, 122 

1,228 

1,375 

1,536 

1,147 

748 

757 

663 

411 

811 

11,771 

Other States 

157 

25 

25 

1 

31 

«l 

2 

3 

19 

2 

54 

43 

I 

412 
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Table 444. — Butter: B^ceipts at five mariceie, hy States of origin^ 192S — Contd. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Stat^. 

Jan. Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. Dec. 

Total. 


1,000 1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,000 


lbs, ks. 

lh8. 

m. 

kt. 

ihs. 

Ibi. 

lbs. 

ks. 

ks. 

tbs. tbs. 

lbs. 

Alabama 






22 

22 

27 


11 ! 

82 

California 

22 

11 








26 

59 

Canada 

48 



63 



88 

29 

24 


252 

Delaware 

14 6 

12 

11 

9 

4 

1 


3 

6 

5 

71 

Illinois 

745 516 

786 

982 

2,049 

1,219 

2,155 

870 

420 

656 

842 513 

11,753 

Indiana 

383 281 

360 

340 

439 

580 

283 

197 

226 

308 

148 212 

3,767 

Iowa 

181 125 

88 

91 

62 

111] 

611 

112 

105 

136 

112 130 

1,314 

Kansas 

5 35 

38 


92 

30 

22 




1 

'223 

Kentucky 

1 3 

1 


4 

76i 

1 25 

3 

1 


2 3 

118 

Maryland 

36 22 

25 

1 

56 

5: 

194 

246 

230 

120 

82 40 

1,057 

Michigan 

222 121 

80 

208 

281 

167; 

282 

129 

11 

86 

177 48 

1,812 

Minnesota 

2, 401 2. 354 

2,470 

2, 284 

1,630 

3, 585 

1,656 

2,530 

2, 337 

2,061 

1,615 2,271 

27, 194 

Mississippi 

12 



96 

196 

33 



21 

43 

401 

Missouri 

24 25 

iio 

27 

145 

353, 

86 

13 

6' 

1 

24 128 

942 

Nebraska 

98 84 

157 

]75| 

143 

3071 

165 

195 

114 

194 

61 74 

1, 757 

New Jersey 

2 1 

2 

] 





25 

118 

135 1 

285 

New York 

36 114 

1,182 

449 

452 

683 

416 

413 

50lj 

744 

389 204! 

5,673 

Ohio 

214 167 

1.58 

142 

218 

562 

bl2 

245 

264 

199 

107 111 

2,699 

Oklahoma 

3 

1 

1 


2 

1 

2 


1 

1 

12 

Pennsylvania 

240 125 

196 

205 

228 

211 

223 

238 

243 

226 

236 200 

2,671 

Tennessee 

35 47 

10 

49 

61 

473 

51 

62 

80 

3 

29 15 

915 

Virginia 

73 72 

78 

71 

101 

127 

10I| 

143 

149 

140 

106 86 

1,247 

West Virginia 

2 21 

2 

2 

14 

43 

5 

31 

8 

44 

4 3 

160 

Wisconsin 

289 234 

292 

268 

323! 

! 753 

324 

504 

394 

266 

189 283 

4,119 

Other States 

23 38 

18 


4| 

15 


4 



22 

124 


CHICAQO. 


Arkansas 1 

California I 152 

Canada i 

Colorado 73 55 118 

Georgia 4 

Idaho 68 

Ulinois 623 660 413 

Indiana 131 69 68 

Iowa 3,306 2,788 2,868 

Kansas 1,207 711 689 

Kentucky 19 18 21 

Michigan 189 144 118 

Minnesota 2,634 2,440 3,185 


Missouri 1,164 

Montana 8 

Nebraska 1, 251 

New Mexico 1 

North Dakota 120' 

Ohio 116i 

Oklahoma 209 

Pennsylvania 

South Dakota 941 

Tennessee 6 

Texas 2 

Wisconsin 4,570 

Other States ; 


68 58 

660 413 364 

69 68 47 

2,788 2,868 3,065 
711 689 735 

18 21 21 
144 118 114 

2,440 3,185 2,551 

1 27 

748! 597 515 

11 10 14 

1,707 1,250 1,174 


162 150 

1 1 

29 

708 1,444 
106 192 

3,800 5,690 
1,302 1,736 
108 109 

230 437 

3,772 5,299 
57 3 

1,312 1,604 
19 62 

1,311 1,975 


8 22 

319 

67 215 

135 1,239 

10 

78 233 

471 7,392 
25 1, 100 
2,677 42,108 


120' 

90 

142 

98 

285 

490 

512 

115i 

26 

23 

1 . 


29 

22 

209, 

45' 

12 

8 

636 

592 

224 


4,655 3,121 

51 

757 1,109 
50 23 

2,019 1,029 
2 7 


562 

412 

516 

580 

69910.300 

215 

194 

77 

39 

12 

871 

98 

31 

50 

85 

154 

1,966 


784 1,120 
7| 6 

■4,"663i'4,'8W 

5; 51 


1,227 2,257 
22 5 

79 43. 

8,40510,763 
2 1 . 


526 

208 

251 

3 

1 

41 

79 

60 

81 

3 

11 

13 

100 

886 

597 

22 

27 

2 


2,928 3,303 80,611 

1 144 

729 1,02611,188 
120 218 643 

1,210 2,118 17,433 

1 8 32 

251 207 8,418 

41 112 425 

81 106 1,804 

13 6 36 

507 782 14,249 

2 8 112 

1 216 

3,685 3,708 7^588 

I a 29 118 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


California 1,707 

Canada 

Idaho 28 . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 16 

Oregon 167 

Utah ,3 

Washington 134 

Other States 


1,707 1,442 1,922 2,32l| 2,305 2,127 1,818 1,839 1,546 1,664 1,484 1, 


63021,805 
34 316 



920 i ^earhooh of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923, 


Table 445 . — Cold storage holdings of creamery butter in United States, 1916-1923, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. l.lFeb. 1. Mar.l.^Apr. 1. 

1 ! 

May 1. 

June 1. 

July 1. 

Aug. 1. 

Sept.l. 

Oct. 1. 

Nov.l. 

Dec. 1. 


i,000 1,000 1,000 \ 1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 \ 

1,000 


pounds pounds pounds pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Ipoundslpounds 

1916 

48,977 31,139 1.S033 3,346 

1,082 

7,017 

53,863 

102, 537 

106, 836 

100, .522 

85,260 

67, 292 

1917 

46,134 30,474 16,952 6,805 

3,607 

9, 953 

49, 982 

88, 992 

108, 179 

109, 154 

100,115 

79, 928 

1918 

50,726 26,618 18,808 14,629 

9,536 

12,698 

49,140 

88,305 

99, 334 

87,883 

80,874 

65,111 

1919 

43,910 36,777 24,191 11,909 

9,659 

29, 435 

90,158 

123, 546 

131, 388 

121,816 

100,474 

73,654 

1920 

53,737 38,359 22,568 12,555 

7,554 

12,872 

52, 526 

101,455 

115,5.58 

113,385 

101, 778 

79,750 

1921 

58,682 41,486 27,103 14,732 

7,712 

21,682 

61,991 

82,838 

92,292 

90, 116 

77,983 

65,129 

1922 

48,412 35,047 22,582 9,113 

3,830 

13,202 

67, 410 

103, 151 

112,039 

96,680 

73, 857 

47, 773 

1923 

26,819 16, 122 8,910 4,824 

3.248 

10.112 

62, 768i 

101, 774 

102, 731 

96,117 

76, 472 

51,608 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Table 440 . — Batter: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1922, 



Average 1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary . 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Argentina 

113 

6, 934 

10 

47, 368 


52, 187 


52, 395 

Australia 

46 

77, 859 

34 

92,421 

7.32 

127, 347 


78,976 

Canada 

3, 388 

3,973 

1,105 

13, 361 

4,018 

9, 133 

6,397 

21,505 

Denmark 

6,241 

195, 530 

6 

164, 959 

4a3 

202, 963 

2,769 

210, 542 

Finland 

2, 370 

26,337 

5 

2,608 
4.5, 676 

14 

14, 253 

29 

18, 373 

Netherlands 

4,987 

75, 133 

131 

4,401 

44, 528 

10,816 

50,981 

New Zealand 

47 

38, 761 

0) 

34, 945 

(») 

100,630 

125, 462 

Russia 

2,202 

150,294 






Union of South Africa 

3,913 

26 

622 

488 j 

382 1 

2,698 1 

196 

1,600 

United States 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

1, 647 

4,125 

. 37,454 

17,488 1 

18,558 j 

8,015 1 

6,957 

10,938 

Algeria - 

1,946 

9 

1,162 

20 

1,356 

34 



Austria 



781 


452 




Austria-Hungary 

6,281 

4, 267 








Belgium 

14, 024 

3,125 

18,401 

127 

22,663 

1,337 

41, 750 

290 

Brasil 

4, 561 

>4 

167 

10 

3 

51 


China 

» 1, 677 


1,410 


1, 4.56 


1,421 


Cuba. 

1, 459 


3,036 





Dutch East Iiidie.s 

4,152 


6,793 

22 

6,824 


#4,784 


Egypt 

2,350 

* 166 

570 

204 

628 

149 

1, 147 

97 

France 

13,713 

40,769 

18,584 

4,812 

40,140 

2,701 

64,985 

6,795 

Germany 

OreecA _ 

111, 441 
206 

498 

8 

17,227 

4,330 

429 

#2,365 

4,393 

#203 

2,358 

2,787 

619 

Italy 

972 

7,870 

3,104 

96 

1,004 

145 

2,964 

1,683 

Norway 

976 

3,137 

8,098 

5 

7,560 

29 

7,653 

14 

Persia 

2,201 

3,059 

796 

165 





Peru 

462 

20 

1,389 


801 

1 

1,038 

16 

Philippine Islands 

1,665 


1,309 


730 



Spain 

939 

269 

808 

879 

620 

354 

694 


Sweden 

330 

i 45,870 

16,917 

53 

14, 171 

340 

5,650 

3,043 

Switzerland 

11,106 

44 

18,140 

3 

15,994 

10 

15,088 

8 

Trinidad and Tobago 

847 


717 

1 

867 

5 


United Kingdom 

455,489 

1, 179 

1 187, 799 
5,728 

363 

372, 895 

1, 105 

427,403 

1,674 

1,179 

Other countries 

12,273 

87 

928 

2,562 

1, 403 

1, 634 

Total 

674,014 

689,293 

356,693 

427,222 

525,982 

569,611 

608,520 

586,320 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine, 
cocoa butter, or ghee. 

* Two-year average. * Four-year average. * Eight months, May-Deoember. 

1 Less than fiOO pounds. * Java and Madura only. 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 448. — Butter ^ first quality British: Average ‘prices per pound in Great 

Britain y IQO/y-lOBS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1904 

26.9 

27.9 

27.0 

24.3 

21.1 

20.9 

21.3 

24.5 

25.2 

26.7 

27.5 

29.1 

25.2 

1905 

28.4 

28.4 

26.4 

25.3 

22.3 

23.3 

24.3 

27.4 

28.4 

28.4 

29.4 

31.4 

27.0 

1906 

30.9 

30. 4 

29.4 

27.9 

25.9 

24.3 

25.4 

27.9 

29.9 

30.9 

31.4 

31.9 

2a8 

1907- 

31.4 

30. 4 

29.4 

27.9 

25.9 

23.8 

24.8 

26.4 

26.9 

28.9 

30.4 

31.4 

28.1 

1908- 

30.9 

31.9 

30.9 

28.4 

26.4 

23.8 

25.9 

27.9 

28.9 

29.4 

29,9 

30.4 

23.5 

1909. 

30. 4 

29. 9 

29.4 

~277flr 

25.9 

24.8 

25.9 

27.9 

28.4 

29.4 

30.4 

31.4 

287 


30.9 

31.4 


29.4 

27.4 

25.3 

25.9 

26.9 

27.9 

28.0 

29.4 

30.4 



30.4 

29.9 

29.4 

27. 9 

25. 9 

24.8 

25.9 

29.4 

30.4 

31.9 

32.4 

32.0 



32.4 

32.9 

31.4 

29.4 

26.4 

25.4 

26.9 

27.9 

28.9 

29.9 

30.0 

31.9 



31.9 

31.9 

31.4 

28.9 

26.9 

25.4 

26.4 

27.9 

28.9 

29.4 

30.4 

31.4 


Av. 1909-1913 

wm 

31.2 

30.5 

28.7 

26.5 

m 

m 


28.9 

29.9 

■ 

31.6 

29.0 

1914 

31.4 

30.9 

30.4 

2879 


25.4 

27.0 

31.2 

30.6 

31.0 

32.2 

33.0 

29.9 

1915 

33. 8 

34. 6 

33.5 

32.0 

29.4 

29.3 

30.8 

32.4 

33.2 

35. 6 

36.0 

37.9 

33.2 

1916 

38. 1 

37, 7 

37. 7 

36.7 

34,7 

32.7 

34. 2 

38.2 

40.6 

42. 1 

44.6 

46.0 

38 6 

1917 

48.0 

49.0 

49.0 

4&6 

44.6 

42. 1 

44. 1 

48.5 

51.5 

54.4 

54.9 

55.4 

49.2 

1918 

55. 9 

56. 4 

56.4 

57.0 

56.0 

55.5 

54.9 

54.5 

54.5 

55.0 

57.0 

5a 0 

5&0 

1919 

58.0 

58.0 

56.8 

56.2 

56.3 

55.7 

53.5 

51.6 

50.5 

50.4 

49.3 

45.5 

63.5 

1920 

44.7 

64.4 

71.1 

73.0 

60.2 

57.6 

59.4 

63.7 

68.0 

73.8 

74.6 

76.4 

65.6 

Av. 1914-1920 

44.3 

47. 3 

47.8 

47.5 

43.9 

42.6 

43.4 

46.7 

47.0 

48.0 

49.8 

50.3 

48 6 

1921 

75. 1 

72. 5 

64.0 


44.7 

38. 1 

iZA 

47.9 

44.2 

45.6 

47.6 

49.3 

52.3 

1^ 

43. 6 

42. 3 

39.7 

40.5 

3a 4 

36.6 

43.5 

46.5 

47.1 

4a 1 

50.4 

52.8 

44.1 

1923 

53.6 

52.8 

51.7 

47.5 

36.6 

33.8 

33.9 

40.3 

43.1 

44.8 

46.4 

49.1 

44.5 


Historical Research. Compiled from Ministry 
of Great Britain and Agriciiltiiral Returns of G 
arkets. Convewlons at par of exchange 1904-1913; 
quoted by Federal Reserve Board. 


Division of Statistical and 
cries. Agricultural Statistics 
wholesale prices at country m 
average rates of exchange as <; 


of Agriculture and Fisb- 
reat Britain. Average of 
subsequently at monthly 



















922 Yearbook of the Department of Agriendture^ 1923, 

Table 449. — Butter , 92 score creamery: Average wholesale price ^ 1910-1923. 


Market, and calen- 
dar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

New York: 

Cts. 

CU. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

Cta. 

cu. 

CU. 


33 


33 

31 

28 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

1911 

26 

26 

24 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

30 

34 

37 

27 

1912 

39 

32 

31 

33 

30 

27 

27 

27 

30 

31 

34 

37 

32 

1913 

35 

36 

37 

35 

29 

28 

27 

28 

32 

31 

34 

36 

32 

1914 

33 

29 

28 

25 

26 

27 

28 

lo 

31 

32 

35 

34 


1915 

34 

32 


31 

29 

28 

27 

26 

27 

29 

31 

35 


1910... 

33 

34 

37 

36 

31 

30 

29 

31 

34 

35 

39 

40 

34 

1917 

40 

44 

42 

44 

40 

39 

30 

41 

44 

45 

46 

50 

43 


52 

50 

44 

42 

42 

44 

45 

46 

56 

58 

63 

69 

51 


62 

62 

62 

64 

58 

52 

63 

55 

59 

68 

71 


61 


66 

66 

67 

71 

61 

67 

67 

56 

59 

60 

63 


61 

Av. 1914-1920.. 

46 

44 

44 

46 

41 

40 

40 

41 

44 

47 

50 

61 

44 

1921 

62 

47 

48 

46 

32 

33 

40 

43 

43 

47 

45 

IT 

43 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

38 

37 

36 

35 

41 

46 

61 

54 

41 

1923 

62 

60 

49 

46 

42 

30 

39 

44 

46 

48 

53 

55 

47 

Chicago: 














1918 



41 

42 

42 

42 

43 

45 

55 

56 

62 

67 

50 

1919 

60 

49 

60 

62 

57 

61 

61 

53 

57 

64 

69 

68 

58 

1920 

63 

63 

66 

64 

57 

55 

55 

54 

57 

67 

60 

51 

58 

1921 

48 

47 

47 

44 

29 

32 

39 

40 

42 

45 

44 

43 

42 

1922 

34 

37 

38 

37 

34 

36 

34 

34 

39 

44 

60 

53 

39 

1923 

50 

50 

49 

45 

40 1 

39 

38 

43 

46 

47 

52 

53 

46 

Philadelphia: 














1918 





46 

44 

45 

46 

56 

50 

63 

69 

54 

‘ 1919 

62 

62 

62 

65 

59 

63 

54 

56 

59 

68 

70 

73 

61 

1920 

65 

67 

68 

71 

62 

58 

58 

56 

60 

60 

63 

55 

62 

1921 

63 

48 

49 

47 

33 

33 

40 

43 

43 

47 

46 

45 

44 

1922 

37 

37 

38 

38 

37 

37 

37 

36 

42 

47 

52 

55 

41 

1923 

62 

50 

50 

46 

42 

40 

40 

45 

47 

49 

53 

66 

47 

Boston : 














1918 





46 

44 

45 

46 

55 

59 

62 

67 

53 

1919 

63 

51 

62 

65 

59 

53 

53 

56 

58 

64 

69 

71 

GO 

1920 

66 

66 

68 

69 

61 

58 

58 

67 

59 

59 

60 

54 

61 

1921 

62 

48 

48 

46 

32 

34 

41 

43 

43 

46 

45 

44 

44 

1922.. 

37 

37 

39 

38 

37 

37 

37 

36 

40 

46 

50 

54 

41 

1923 

62 

50 

51 

47 

43 

40 

40 

44 

46 

48 

51 

53 

47 

San Francisco: 














1918 










59 

58 

62 

60 

1919 

60 

49 

66 

66 

56 

54 

64 

65 

60 

63 

64 

65 

57 

1920 

62 

62 

69 

56 

53 

54 

57 

59 

64 

58 

53 

48 

67 

1921 

42 

46 

38 

34 

31 

34 

39 

42 

44 

46 

46 

41 

40 

1922 

36 

40 

33 

32 

35 

38 

39 

39 

46 

49 

45 

47 

40 

1923 

48 

46 

42 

41 

42 

44 

42 

45 

48 

47 

48 

48 

46 


Division of Statistical and nistorieal Research. From Umer-Barry reix)rts, 1910-1917; subsequently 
compiled from daily reports of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Products. 
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Tablb 460. — Butter: Average export prices per pound in Copentusaen, Denmark, 

1882~19SS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1882 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents! 

! Cents. 

i 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 
130 1 

Cents. 

Cents. 

18K3 - 

29.5 

30.3 

29.4 

25.0 

^.6 

23.6 

24.6 

25.3 

25.0 

28.0 

31.3 

30. 1 

27.4 

1884 

29.2 

30.0 

27.4 

25.8 

23.0 

21.9 

22.3 

24.9 ' 

27.6 

30.3 

28.4 

28.4 

26.6 

1885- w 

27.7 

25.3 

25.8 

23.3 

20.7 

20.0 

21.5 

23.3 

25.9 

27.6 

26.6 

25. 3 

24.4 

1886 

25.6 

24.2 

23,0 

20.5 

19.8 

17.7 

20.3 

21.5 

23.0 

26.4 

26.0 

26.4 

22.9 

1887 

24.8 

22.6 

23,6 

20.4 

18.0 

19.1 

2Z1 

24. 1 

24.7 

26.2 

25.5 

24.4 

23.0 

1 SS 8 

23.9 

23.2 

23.3 

19.9 

18.5 

20.5 

20.8 1 

20.5 

21.5 

24.1 

24.2 

26.6 

22.2 

1889 

25.5 

26. 1 

25.0 

21.2 

20. 5 

20.5 

22.1 

22.2 

22.5 

23.7 

24.9 

25. 5 

23.3 

1890 - 

23. 5 

23.7 

23.4 

22.0 

20.2 

18.2 

17.9 

20.2 

22.9 

24.4 

26.0 

25.3 

22.3 

1891 

24.9 

23.8 ‘ 

25.3 

22 . 2 

19.0 ! 

19.0 

20.5 

21.3 

23,2 

26.0 

26.4 

27.5 

23.3 

1892 

27.2 

20. 1 

25.1 

21.9 

21.9 

20.2 

20.8 

20.8 

23.5 

26.6 

2f).l 

25.0 

23.8 

1893 

23.3 

22. 1 

21.9 

20.4 

18.6 

20.3 

23. i 

23. 1 

25.3 

24.7 

25.7 

23.0 

22.6 

1894 

23.2 

22 . 2 

21. 7 

19.9 

17.7 

17.0 

17.3 

18. 4 

20.3 

20.0 

26. 5 

24.1 

2 a 8 

1895 - 

24.3 

22.6 

20.9 

20.0 

19. 2 1 

18.0 

1 *20. 3 

21.2 

23.1 

26.6 

2*3.9 

23.3 

22.0 

1896 

23.6 

23.8 

22.0 

19.7 

18.6 

19. 3 

20.3 

23.8 

23.4 

25. 2 

23.8 

24.3 

22.4 

1897 

23.9 

22.8 

21.6 

20.2 

19.3 

10.3 

! 19.9 

1 

21.5 

23.3 

22.6 

23.6 

23.5 

21.8 

1898 

22. 5 

22.8 

22.4 

20.6 

18.8 

18.5 

i 18.1 

19.4 

22.3 

24.2 

24. 1 

25.3 

21.6 

1899 - 

23. 3 

23. 1 1 

23. 2 

21.3 

19.8 

19. 8 i 

i *21.3 

24.4 

20.9 

26.8 

! 24.0 

25. 3 

2 : 1.3 

1900 

23. 8 

22.8 

21.8 

21.4 

21. 2 

22.4 

*2*2. 4 

24.5 

24.0 

24.5 

1 25. 4 

26.0 

23.4 

1901 

25.6 

24.1 

23. 3 

22. 3 

21.4 

21.4 i 

1 21. 5 

23. 1 

24.9 

26.1 

25.0 

24.3 

23.6 

1902 

22.8 

24. 1 

23.3 

23. 1 1 

2119 

21.9 

I 21.9 

21.5 

23.4 

24.6 

1 21.3 

24. 1 

23.1 

1903 

22.8 

22.7 

24.3 

22.2 

20. 5 

20.5 I 

I 20.6 

2’.0 

22. 1 

24.5 

23.9 

23.3 

22.4 

1904 

22. 4 

23.0 

21. 9 

19. 4 

18. 7 

19. 3 

1 19.8 

21.8 

23.7 

2 : 1.4 

1 22.6 

22.7 

21.6 

1905 

22. 8 

22.8 

23. 0 

21.6 

20.4 

21.1 

23.0 

24.6 

24.8 

24.7 

2 25.4 

25. 2 

23.3 

1900 

25. 5 

24.0 

24.4 

23. 0 

22. t 

2 : 1 . 2 

23.7 

24.8 

26.2 

2.5.6 

3 25.3 

25. 0 

24.4 

1907 

24.3 

23. 0 

23. 1 

21.4 

21.4 

22. 1 

2*2. 9 

23. 1 

23.6 

25. 8 

1 25. 6 

25.6 

2.16 

1908 

^:}j 

23.7 

24.8 

22.7 

22.9 

2 : 1.4 ! 

1 24.8 

25. 1 

24.8 

26.3 

1 25. 6 

23.1 

24.0 

1909 

23. 4 

1 23.9 

23, G 

22.2 

22. 9 

22. 7 

\~nA 

23.6 

1 25. 1 

26.8 

26.8 

26. 1 

24.2 

1910 

25. 1 

1 20. 1 

27.0 

25.1 

23. 4 

23. 4 

1 23.4 

2 : 1.4 

1 23.9 

24.1 

23.0 

23.9 

24.4 

1911 

23.0 

24. 6 

21. 1 

23.6 

22.4 

2*2.9 

24.4 

26.8 

27.8 

29.5 

27.8 

28.2 

25.6 

1912 

27.8 

27.8 

28.2 

20. 1 

2.3. 9 

21.4 

24.4 

25.8 

26. 8 

27.0 

26.8 

27.0 

26.3 

1913 

20.3 

27.0 

27.0 

24.8 

23. 1 

24.1 

24.8 

24.8 

26.8 

27. 5 

26.8 

27.0 

25.9 

Av. 1909-1913 

25.2 

25. 9 

20.0 

24.4 

2 : 1.2 

23.6 

24.1 

24.9 

26. 1 

27.0 

1 20.4 

26.4 

25.3 

1914 

20. 1 

25, 6 

25. 6 

24.1 

2 : 1.4 

2 : 1.0 

<25.9 

24.4 

25.0 

27.8 

27.3 

29.9 

25.8 

1915 

29.6 

20. 9 

28.0 

27.6 

29.6 

29. 1 

31.0 

32.6 

34. 7 

41.6 

40. 5 

36. 6 

32.3 

1916--- 

33. 8 

35. 4 

37.8 

30. 8 

:io.3 

bo. 7 

36.7 

40. 1 

42. 1 

42.6 

44. 3 

44.9 

319 

1917--- - 

45.3 

39. 6 

38.4 

37,2 

38.6 

40.5 

45. 0 

49.7 

64.6 

65.4 

68.4 

65.5 

49.0 

1918 

64.2 

1 63. 7 

64.0 

65. 0 

65. 3 

64.7 

05. 1 

05.0 

62.0 

68.3 

75.0 

76.0 

65.7 

1919 

75. 8 

73.8 

72.4 

71.1 

58.2 

50.8 

4a 4 

40. 5 

64.7 

63.8 

69. 6 

52. 1 

59.8 

1920 

48.9 

1 42. 1 

49.2 

49.8 

44.2 

44.8 

42.4 

42.9 

43.0 

45.7 

44.7 

44.0 

45.2 

Av. 1914-1920 

40.2 

1 43.9 

45.1 

44.5 

42.2 

41.4 

1 42.1 

43.0 

45.2 

47.9 

61. 5 

40.9 

45.2 

1921 

42.4 

39.3 

40.4 

43.9 

3 : 1 . 5 

32.4 

, 38.3 

41. 1 

36.4 

38.3 

30.9 

1 31.8 

38.1 

1922 

31. 1 

31.0 

32.9 

33.8 

33. 5 

37. 0 

1 39.4 

39. 1 

41. 1 

40.7 

39.0 

39.7 

36.6 

1923 

40. 5 

41.3 

41.0 

34.5 

29.5 

29.3 

j 30.7 

34.7 

40.3 

38.9 

39.4 

41.4 

86.8 


Division of Stutistical and Uistorical Research. 

* From November, 1882, to October, lOO.*), quotations fl.xed by Butter Traders’ Association. Conver- 
sions from Danish qudtations in ore per pund (1.1023 pound) at par of exchange (100 ore=26.8 cents) to July, 


a During Noveinl)€r, 1905, and subsequent 11 months, quotations represent prices paid creameries as 
reported to the statistical bureau of the Federal Creameries Associations. 

* Beginning of official Copenhagen butter quotations. 

« Conversions July, 1914, to date at average monthly exchange rate as quoted by Federal Reserve Board. 


Table 451. — American cheese: Production in the United States, 1917-19£S, 


Calendar year. 


1917- 

1918- 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 


1,000 
lbs. 
8, 519 
8,143 
10^956 
10,457 
11,889 
12,837 
13,596 


1.000 
tbs. 
9,415 
7,880 
11,855 
11,509 
12,857 
13.927 
13, 813 


1,000 
lbs. 
[11, 918 
11,992 
19,009 
14,954 
17,678 
18,774 
18, 150 


1,000 
lbs. 
17,577 
17,931 
21,642 
18,856 
23,521 
21, 740 
20,788 


1,000 
lbs. 
28,932 
31, 285 
34,849 
29,832 
34,556 
31,349 
28^477 


June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Total. 

1,000 

ibs. 

38,796 

40,184 

44,599 

41,376 

36,444 

3C,254| 

35,645 

1,000 

ibs. 

35,296 

34,332 

35,465 

34,313 

26,977 

33,265 

35,618 

1,000 

ibs. 

32,248 

29,006 

30,940 

26,787 

27,652 

29,496 

29,471 

1,000 
ibs. 
37,013 
25,424 
26,257 
22,935 
23, 612 
25,581 
26,656 

1,000 

ibs. 

22,303 

18,862 

23,114 

20^054 

21,496 

26,785 

1,000 

ibs. 

14,262 

12,172 

13,107 

13,308 

13,426 

18,382 

1,000 
ibs. 
8,070 
9,007 
10,044 
10,308 
11, 618 
15,416 
... 

1,000 

ibs. 

264,949 

247,278 

281,837 

264,684 

201,720 

282,800 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Products. 

XBK 1«28 «9 


Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and Poultry 



wfdmTntmfA 


Dec. Total. 


1919 

5,925 

4,854 

6, 496 

1920 

6,328 

5, 100 
5,423 

7,009 

1921 

0,042 

7, 147 

1922 - 

5,940 

0, 139 

8,00.3 

1923 

7, 775 

7,243 

8,125 

Philadelphia: 

1918 



1919 

639 

881 

1, 529 

1920 

873 

1,040 

1,489 

1921 

1,118 

1,064 

1,280 

1922 

! 2,144 

1,120 

1,600 

1923 

904 

962 

1,236 

Boston: 




1918 




1919 

35i 

617 

1 1,100 


4, 150 41, 118 

4, 294 62, 045 

3, 762 47, 003 
2,753 61,982 

3, 207 60, 109 

2, 731 49, 425 


4,902 81,018 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and Poultry 
Products. 

Table 453 . — Cheese: Receipts at five markets, by States of origin, 1923, 

BOSTON. 


Chicago 

Illinois.-- 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New Hampshire 

New York 

New York City 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Other States 


i.WV lAAAJ IjWI/ i,WV IflJtA/ l.WW 

m. lbs. its. lbs. lbs, lbs. lbs. tbs. 

158 113 171 125 09 143 137 17! 

79 71 173 92 186 408 322 15 

2 1 1 26 . 4 

23 1 

4 84 103 

16 9 9 10 2 2 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1,000 

1,000 

i,m 

1,000 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

09 

142 

236 

319 

134 

314 

57 



302 100 355 303 


3.-_ 
17 43 


789 1,075 906 679 71iW 677 453 6,943 


36 164 
11 6 


40 7 120 66 44 

1 1 14 

11 16 20 14 18 

”94 "“'iio ‘'”69 2 ”’"67 

461 522 498 271 458 

33 1 2 1 


6 459 

3 23 

17 174 

2. 10 

18 623 

98 3, 392 

102 


NEW YORK. 


m 

i28 











Farm Animah cmd their Pr^ducU — Cattle, 925 

Table 4531 — Cheese: B^ceipisat five imrkets, by Siaie^aforigin^ 1923 — Gonimued. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

hs. 

Illinois-- 

Indiana. 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

186 

2 

206 

50 

343 

i 

252 

39 

New York 

Ohio. 

329 

2! 

234 

419 

347 

Pennsylvania 

4 

19 

44 

4 

Wisconsin. ‘ 

416 

408 

425 

054 

Other States | 

4] 

5 

3 

2 


3:^0 277; 

2 201 

44 4 

720 1,246| 
42L 


Aug. 

Sept. Oct. Nov. 

Dec. Total 

1,000 

1,000 1,000 1.000 

1,000 1,000 

lbs. 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

lbs. ibs. 

437 

450 414 299 

310 4, 127 


6 . 

142 


20 24 

1 131 


7 2r» 

36 

489 

42:1 513 396 

37 i 4,558 

16 


25 136 

49 

2 8 J3 

11 245 

994 

1, Ool 1, 218 676 

278 8,884 

15 

26 28 

126 

1 


CUICAQO. 


Canada 





28 


12 

no 

. 

24 24 4S 

246 

Colorado 

5 








5 

1 2 4 

16 

Idaho. 



49 




37 


65 


168 

Illinois. 

281 

3r»6 

266 

237 

328 

m 

438 

5(1! 

4 . 5:1 

4581 398 285 

4, 497 

Indiana 

6 

6 

6 

2 

2 

6 

15 

6 

3 

5l 5 6 

li6 

Iowa 

44 

59 

6H 

19 

68 

62 

124 

.50 

26 

83! 55 57 

7.ir> 

Kansas 



2.1 

1 






24^ 3 

61 

Kentucky 



5 

21 



1 


::ir' 

1! 1 2 

31 

Michigan 

69 

126 

41 

53 

H7 

27 

18 

2:1 

3S 

47i 82 118 

729 

Minn^ota 

73 

191 

193 

290 

541 

538 

394 

166 

261 

1.58; 187 185 

3, 177 

Missouri 


15 

2 


1 

1 

2 

..9 

6 

21 1 1 

83 

Montana 


2 



2 



24 

43 

6:1 31 38 

2i)3 

Nobraeka 


1 

10 



8 

'"’aJ 

1 


.....I....:: 

45 

New Jersey 










21 ' : 

24 

New York 

170 

RXl 

123 

300 

261 

286 

“’ 271 ' 

I*'’i29 

207 

25.51 143 IM 

2,429 

Ohio 

21 

2 

3 

14 

4 

o 

6 


1 38 

1 ?7 29 

147 

Pennsylvania 

3 

148 

n 

22 

64 

2 

V 

1 

1 1 

28 5 r 

289 

South Dakota 




3 





13 


16 

Tennessee 

21 









. .. 

! 21 

Texas. 


1 



13 





1 1 

15 

Utah 

; 14 











1 14 

Wisconsin 

! 7, 006 

6,M6 

7,321 

8,090 

9,353 

i:4, 624 

12, 525 

io,^ 

9,4W 

u,4i6 8,^ G,ii04| 

; no, 648 

Other States 

3 

2 

2 


2 

3 

4 

1 


1 2 2 3 

26 


SAN FUANCISGO. 


California 

Colorado 

Idaho. 

Ulijiois 

Minnesota - . 

Montana 

New York... 

Oregon 

Washington - 
Wisconsin. 
OUier States^ 


260 292 42! 372 390 2.53 2K() 271 


261 348 

94 31 


348: 383 

41 3. 


49; 38 

296 144 

3i 

1G2' 127 

3! 30 


Division of Statistical and Historical Uosoarch. Compiled from reports of Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 

Table 454 . — Cheese: Cold storage holdings in United States, 1916-1923, 
AMERICAN CHEESE. 

Calendar year. Jan. 1. Feb. 1. Mar. li Apr. 1. May 1. June 1. July 1. Ang. 1. Sept.l. Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dec. 1. 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1.900 1000 1.000 1,000 1.000 LOflO 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. Ihs. tbs. 

loifl 28.658 18.908 K; 373 8.44,3 6,64« 7,301 1«,367 31,669 46,770 40j379 46,713 37,080 

1017 31 fies 22 !hS‘16.5«0 9.842 T,.9» 11,626 34,1611 67,595 01,. 546. 90,671 78,087 75,168 

iSii flfi 784 56.298 37.743 27.966 17,736 20,395 30,054 48,804 55,742 42,065 33.402 25,025 

lOloIIIIIIII.'.';’ 19,823 15,486 9,837 6,750 6,027 12,478 37,501 62,645 76,661 81,359 72,889 62,608 

i(MA .53 168 43.631 34.039 23.431 16,963 13,502 29,654 51,512 60,372 65,007 48,566 39,921 

,0911 34 116 25.000 1L477 14.294 13,466 17,814 34,948 41,284 46.635 46.163 42,969 34,065 

{SS 27! 691 21 430 16.006 10,745 10,868 15,481 33,130 46, .580 63,626 49,473 40,862 87,291 

33 617 20 593 20 693 14,465 14,077 17,607 36,834 65,839 63,960 62,384 67,927 66,106 



926 Y earhook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923, 


Table 464. — Cheese: Cold storage holdings in United States f 1916-192S — Con. 
ALL rnEESE OTHER THAN AMERICAN. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 1 . 

Fob. 1. 

Mar. 1. 

Apr. 1. 

May 1. 

Junel. 

July 1, 

Aug. 1. 

Sept.l. 

Oct 1. 

Nov.l. 

Dec. 1. 


1.000 

lyOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1917 

lbs. 

hs. 

ib8. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3,916 

lbs. 

3,750 

lbs. 

3,335 

lbs. 

3, 347 

1918 

2, 83fi 

2, 197 

2.093 

2,013 

2, 202 

2,692 

5,171 

7, 988 

13,229 

121734 

10;963 

li;848 

1919 

10. 402 

10,263 

8, 771 

8, 352 

8, 810 

10,813 

13, 905 

15, 749 

15, 928 

15, 234 

15,091 

13,906 

1920 

11,520 

10,785 

1 

9, 617 

8, 713 

8,642 

9,839 

14,849 

18,522 

19, 886 

19, 975 

20,526 

18,879 

1921 

17,053 

15,207 

12, 979 

10, 613 

10, 474 

10, 639 

12,668 

15,034 

16,268 

17,203 

16,536 

14,948 

1922 

1,3.904 

11,571 

10, 471 

8,594 

8, 112 

8,588 

10,412 

11,18:1 

13,250 

13, 450 

12,963 

11,329 

1923 

11,017 

10,635 

8,823 

7, 350 

7, 115 

8, 727 

11,894 

15, 021 

16,703 

16, 407 

16,376 

17, 618 


Division of Statistical an<i Historical Research. 


Table 455. — Cheese: International trade^ calendar yearSy 1909-1922, 


Country. 

Average, 

1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

ExiK)rts. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

I'BINCII'AL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Argentina 

10, 447 

1 6 

625 

13, 575 


12, 513 


14,407 

Australia 

360 

799 

72 

9, .530 

86 

12, 671 


Bulgaria 

Canada 

*63 

5, .584 






1. 054 

107,260 

480 

142, 768 

908 

137, 180 

687 

13a 177 

("m;ho.s]ovakia 





183 

3, 226 

1, 355 

2,275 

Denmark 

1,414 

527 

132 

21,281 

521 

27, 653 

1,214 

19, 673 

Finland 

478 

2,080 

2 

2, 108 

3 

4, 686 

5,989 

Italy 

13, 308 

60,560 

i 6, 893 
489 

2,790 

1,780 

16, 664 

15,571 

3i057 

Netherlands 

522 

127, 379 

99, 738 

802 

115, 279 

760 1 

143, 769 

New Zealand 

3 

55, .561 

18 

136, 870 

(>) 

153, 304 


130,054 

Russia 

3,911 

7, oil 






Switzerland 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTING* 

7, 150 

70, 075 

4,368 

:i,202 

1,894 

10,596 

1, 792 

40, 152 

COUNTRIES. 









Algeria 

6, 592 

138 

5,126 

150 

6, 778 

170 

7, 196 


Austria 



7,698 


7, 342 



Austria-Hungary 

12,^ 

966 







Belgium 

31, 771 

354 

28,091 

7,397 

34, 329 

1, 750 

48, 130 

1, 151 

Brazil 

4,178 

* 1 

1,224 

4 

148 

8 



British India 

Cuba. - 

1,314 
4, 520 

7 

1,509 
5, 5.54 

(*) 

755 

1 


1,072 


Dutch East Indies 

767 


1,336 


' 1, 375 


« 1,249 


Egypt 

8, 182 

M8 

1,657 

48 

3. 452 

165 

6,793 

102 

France 

49, 056 

26,880 

25, 289 

16, 130 

35,146 

14,381 

60,272 

22,023 

Germany 

48, 687 

1,967 

377 

60, ,344 

173 

• 39. 848 

® 1,022 

51,084 

2,235 

Norway 

603 

3,147 

166 

1, 157 

256 

1, 541 
4,222 

65S 

Spain 

6,032 

63 

3, 748 

354 

4, ,504 

1 689 

453 

Sweden 

946 

41 

5, 398 

397 

2,230 

1 296 

1,901 


Tunis 

1,382 

19 

516 

16 

749 

40 

997 

19 

Union of South Africa. 

4, 991 

3 

1,200 

314 

49 

459 

268 

152 

United Kingdom 

257,407 

950 

305,832 

454 

312, 783 

479 

294,051 
46, 573 

591 

United States 

46, 346 

6, 142 

1 15,994 

16,292 

26,866 

11, 772 

5,067 

Other countries 

12,586 

4, 330 

6,737 

414 

4,078 

821 

1,556 

863 

Total 

636, 417 

638,124 

481,479 

473, 170 

486, 776 

626,080 

550, 172 

547,807 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. All cheese made from milk, including 
'^cott^e cheese.’* 

1 Four>year average. * Less than 500 pounds. * One year. 

* Two-year average. < Java and Madura only. * Bight months, May-Deoember. 
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Tablb 456. Cheese, No, 1 American: Average wholesale price per pound. New 

York, mO-19SS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

$0.17 

$0.17 

$0.17 

$0.17 

$0.14 

$0.14 

$0.15 

$0.15 

$0.15 

$0.15 

$0.15 

$0.16 

$0. 16 

1911 

. 15 

. 15 

. 14 

. 14 

.11 

. 11 

.12 

. 12 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.14 

1912 

.16 

. 17 

.18 

.19 

.15 

.14 

. 15 

.16 

.16 

.18 

. 17 

.17 

. 16 

1913 

.17 

. 17 

16. 

.15 

.13 

.14 

. 14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.15 

1914 

.17 

.16 

. 18 

. 16 

.14 

.15 

. 15 

. 16 

.16 

.15 

.15 

. 15 

. 16 

1915 

.15 

.16 

. 16 

. 16 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.15 

. 16 

. 17 

. 15 

lOlfi 

.17 

.18 

.18 

.18 

. 18 

.15 

. 15 

.17 

.19 

.21 

.23 

.24 

. 19 

1917 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.25 

.23 

.24 

.24 

1918 

.24 

.26 

.24 

.23 

.24 

.23 

.25 

.26 

.28 

.33 

.32 

.35 

.27 

1919 

.35 

.30 

.32 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.32 

1920 

.32 

.30 

.29 

.30 

.30 

.28 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.29 

Av. 1914-1920 



.23 

.23 

.23 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.24 

.2.5 

.23 

1921 

.21 

.21 

.25 

"722 

. 17 

. 16 

.19 

~*7r 

.21 


.21 

.21 


1922 

.21 

.20 

.20 

. 18 

. 17 

. 19 

. 21 

. 21 

. 21 




. 20 

1923 

.28 

.28 

.25 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.26 

’725' 


.25 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. 


OLEOMARGARINE. 

Table 457 . — Oleomargarine production and consumption in the United States. 

1887-192S. 




Stocks, 


Stocks, end 
of year. 

I Consumption. 

Year ending Juno 30. 

Production. 

beginning 
of year. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Per 

capita. 

1880-87 

Pounds. 

» 21, 513, 537 
34, 325, 527 

Pounds, 

* 181,090 
423, 855 
1, 575, 293 

Pounds. 

834, 674 
1,729,327 

Pou mh. 

423, 855 
1, 575, 203 

Pounds. 

20, 436, 198 
31, 444, 702 
33,069, 178 

Pounds. 

0.35 

1887-88 

.53 

1888-89 

35; 664, 026 
32, 324, 032 
44, 392, 409 

44, 365, 155 

2, 192, 047 
2,530,926 1 
. 1,986,743 

1, 978, 094 
078, C50 
779, 368 

.54 

1889- 90 

1890- 91 

i; 978; 094 
078, 650 

779, 368 

30, 787, .5.50 
42, 604, 948 

42,512,131 

,49 

.67 

1891-92 

1,610,837 
3, 479, 322 

1, 021, 5.55 

.65 

1892-93 

67. 224, 208 
69, 622, 246 

1, 021, 555 
322,911 

322,911 

64, 443, 620 

.97 

1893-94 

3, 898, 950 

437, 287 

65, 608, 920 i 

.97 

1894-95 

56, 9.58, 105 
50,853,234 

437, 287 

10, 100, 807 

393, 697 

46, 000, 898 

.68 

1895-96 

393, 597 

6, 063, 699 

396,404 

44, 786, 728 

.64 

1896-97 

45, 531, 207 

306, 404 

4, 804, 361 

223, 368 

40,839,892 

..57 

1897-98 

67, 516, 136 

223, 308 

4, 328, 530 

444, 7^5 

52, 906, 163 

.73 

1898-99 

83, 130, 474 

444, 745 

6, 649, 322 

787, 503 

77, 238, 304 

1.04 

1899-1900 

107, 04.5, 028 

787, 503 

4, 266, 067 
4, 990, 699 

8i7,806 

102, 758, 658 

1.36 

1900-1 

104, 943, 856 

817,806 

722,237 

100, 048, 726 

1.30 

1901-2 

126, .31 6, 427 
73, 2S5, 946 
50, 203, 406 

722,237 

6, 721, 254 

121,317,410 

1.54 

ifln2-.3 

7, 646, 652 

653, 174 

64, 987, 120 

.81 

1903-4 - 

I 653, 174 

I 6, 137, 251 

490, 822 

44,228,506 

.54 

1904-5 

62,011,716 

490, 822 

7, 863, 164 

600,060 

44,019,314 

.53 

1905-6 

55,434,000 

600,060 

11, 794, 174 

483, 780 

43, 757, 006 

.61 

1906-7 

71, 366, 775 

483,780 

5,397,609 

700,823 

65, 752, 123 

.76 

1907-8 

74, 188, 320 

700,823 

2,938,175 

692, 225 

71, 258, 743 

.81 

1008-9 

02, 282,815 

692,225 

2,889,058 

748, 318 

89, 337, 664 

.99 

1909-10 

141,862,280 

748, 318 

3, 418, 632 

1, 165, 446 

138, 026, 520 

1. 61 

1910-11 

121, 102. 795 

1, 165, 446 

3,794,939 

942, 440 

117, 590, 862 

1.26 

1911-12 

128,601,063 

942, 440 

3,627,425 

1, 240, 246 

124,666,822 

1.32 

1912-13 

145, 227, 802 

1, 249, 246 

2,967,582 

1, 650, 897 

141,858,629 

1.48 

1913-14 

144,021,276 

1. 650, 897 

2, 632, 821 

1, 261, 245 

141, 878, 107 

1.46 

1914-16 

145,810,048 

1, 261, 245 

6,252,183 

1, 661, 559 

140, 157, 561 

1.42 

1915-16 

152,609,913 

1, 661, 659 
1, 992, 726 

6,426,221 

1,992,726 

146,752,626 

1.47 

1916-17 

233, 170,111 
326, 528, 839 

6, 651, 267 

2, 088, 197 

226, 523, 373 

2. 28 
8. 11 

1917-18 

2, 988, 197 

6, 300, 896 

3, 577, 733 

319, 620, 407 

1918-19 

359, 216, 571 

3,577,733 

18, 67a 400 

2, 562, 697 

341, 661, 307 

3.28 

1919-20 

391, 283, 143 

2,562,597 

20,052, 180 

4, no, 174 

368,783,380 
276,992,980 
188,674,600 
206, 773, 240 

8.49 

2.69 

1.74 

1.88 

192C-21 

281,081,514 

4, no, 174 

6, 219, 165 
1,089,421 

1, 970, 643 
2,265,895 
2,647,297 

1921-22 

190, 9.50, 373 

1,979,643 
2, 285, 805 

192JJ-23 

209, 182, 188 

2, 027, 646 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Research, Production and stocks from Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue Exports from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

1 Eight months, Nov. 1, 188(hJuno 30, 1887. ‘ Stocks on Nov. 1, 1888. 



92'8 T earhook of the Department of A^riotMwrey 19^3. 

Taitle 458. — Oieo^mxr marine: Pr&duetion in thA United Statei^ 1918—1923. 


Calendar year. 

Uncolored; made of— 

Colorecj^ made of— 

TotaL 

Animal 

and 

vegetable 

Oilw 

Exclu- 

sively 

vegetable 

oil. 

Exclu- 

sively 

animal 

oil. 

Animal 

and 

vegetable 

oil. 

Exclu- 

sively 

vegetable 

oil. 

ExclUr 

sivoly 

animal 

oil. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

1918 - 

255, 197 

88,862 

3,307 

7, 056 

112’ 

1,003 

355, 537 

1910 

214, 759 

132, 906 

3,391 

9, 303 

9, 793 

1, 166 

371, 317 

1920 - 

161, 630 

190, 280 

3, 843 

8,951 

5, 359 

94 

370, 163 

1921-- 

103, 902 

99, 265 

624 

5, 9C0 

2,026 

30 

211,867 

1922 - 

104, 284 

74,128 

302 

4,977 

1, 383 

1 

185,075 

1923 

121, 272 

93,972 

460 

7,078 

2, 808 


225,680 

1923. 



Janiiarv 

10,484 

9,398 

23 

663 

225 


20, 778 

February 

9, 71 5 

8,248 

17 

657 

217 


18,754 

Mnrrh 

10,918 

8,931 

29 

031 

250 


20,765 

April 

10,009 

7,886 

28 

610 

246 


18,778 

May 

9,860 

6,570 

15 

627 

220 


17, 293 

Juno 

7,916 

5, 483 

46 

451 

183 


14, 109 

July .. 

7, 902 

4,881 

2o 

411 

160 


13, 409 

August 

9,696 

5,716 

74 

602 

178 


16, 166 

September 

10, 575 

7,603 

46 

503 

237 


19,054 

Ootober 

11,492 

9, 889 

39 

056 

281 


22, 337 

Novenibt r 

11,586 

9,640 

60 

622 

297 


22, 205 

December 

11,089 

9,740 

48 

735 

309 


21,927 







Division of Statif<tical and fTlstorical Research. 
Dt\iry an<i Poultry Products. 


Coinpled from monthly reports of the Division of 


Table 450. — Oleomargarine: Production in the United States, 1908-1922. 

COLORED. 


Year beginning 
July L 


1908- 9- 

1909- 10 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14, 


Av. 1909-1913 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19- 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

Av. 1914-1990-.. 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ws. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

398 

3:13 

360 

468 

463 

587 

626 

497 

686 

643 

507 

447 

6,710 

381 

43.3 

487 

519 

621 

034 

~'625 

518 

610 

695 

542 


6,177 

414 

438 

469 

473 

610 

687 

524 

501 

606 

463 

389 

362 

5 831 

359 

451 

393 

477 

539 

594 

663 

630 

614 

588 

5.38 

387 

0, 236 

449 

394 

439 

630 

501 

616 

602 

618 

638 

701 

5^ 

446 

6 520 

477 

498 

532 

635 

606 

615 

610 

503 

608 

477 

433 

396 

6,384 

4;i6 

441 

464 

627 

656 

600 

585 

554 

617 

565 

498 

399 

6,230 

423 

509 

488 

480 

472 

683 

807 

1,082 

1,131 

698 

526 

497 

7,595 

472 

436 

448 

548 

667 

697 

560 

569 

684 

677 

652 

654 

6, 749 

447 

669 

643 

719 

741 

759 

703 

628 

742 

738 

731 

.592 

8,012 

496 

512 

573 

677 

542 

521 

5)08 

471 

615 

682 

687 

511 

6,595 

406 

433 

538 

608 

662 

747 

1,111 

1, 642 

2,243 

2,716 

1,930 

921 

13,.849 

1, 705 

1,807 

681 

1,087 

1,7191 

1,626 

1,540 

960 

1,250 

1,139 

1, 114 

996 

16, 624 

934 

1,019 

1,484 

1,378 

1,368 

1:,046 

936 

810 

960 

823 

618 

328 

11^660 

698 

756 

698 

786 

850 

840 

881 

881 

1,088 

1,039 

865 

628 

10,603 

424 

m 


693 

693 

< 656 

656 

482 


498 

513 

418 

6,604 

416 

. 420 

■ 

665 

i ®70 

790 

772 

801 


854 

906 

662 

8,260 


1921-22- 

1020-23..- 



F arm’ Anim<ds mi their 


929 


Table 459. — Oleomargarine: Prodixtion in the United States, 1908-19SS — Con. 

TINCOLOilED. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1 

June. 

Total. 

1908-9 

i,ooo 

lbs, 
i, 391 

1,000 

m. 

4,669 

1,000 

m. 

5, 812 

LOOO 

lbs. 

7,907 

1,000 

lbs. 

8,266 

1,000 

m. 

8.463 

1,000 

lbs. 

8,470 

1.000 

iis. 

8, 453 

1,000 

lbs. 

9,697 

1,000 

lbs. 

7,976 

1,000 

tbs. 

6,707 

1.000 

lbs. 

6, 759 

1,000 

Ws. 

86,573 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 12 

1913- 14 

Av. 1909-1913 

1914^15 

m.Vlft 

19ift-l7. - 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

19i0-21 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

6,409 
6, 902s 
4,788 
6, 785l 
7, 947! 

"e,386 

9,307 

6,701 

8,526 

8,754 

9,809 

li702 

7;816 

9,397 

12,790 

12,407 

12,687 

9^246 

13*807 

14,786 

13,313 

13,823 

11,228 

1^.623 

13,777 

15,314 
13,002 
12,652 
14,802 
14, 277 

?5,516 
10,885 
15,639 
13,199 
14*. 485 

12,639 

8,936 

13,.738 

13*213 

12,888 

13, 456 
0,676 
11,854 
13, 139 
12,317 

12,747 

6,868 

10,988 

13,892 

9,724 

10,175 

6,424 

10,629 

11,036 

8,305 

18, 3.34 
6,182 

7.287 

8.288 
7,587 

13,5,685 

115,332 

122,366 

138,707 

137,637 

6,384 

7,93.5 

10,503 

12,502 

12,958 

14,009 

13,945 

12,283 

12,048 

10,843 

9,114 

7,336 

129,945 

8.711 

8,94ft 

16, m 
10,888 
22,700 
23, 625 

9,502 
9,188 
11,272 
1^51^ 
17,959 
25,168 
25, 516 

12,036 
10,491 
15, 5l« 
26, 181 
28,428 
26,424 
20«899 

13, 120 
12,394 
10, 246 
33,374 
43, 543 
34, 357 
29; 918 

13, 310 
11,782 
21, 890 
29,009 
32, 434 
35, .502 
[29,089 

14,06.3 
13,380 
23,287 
30,227 
36, 662 
39, 005 
24, 705 

12, 516 
11,993 
18, 272 
32,496 
40,166 
35, 312 ! 
22,630 

12,371 
13,034 
19*593 
35,855 
19,741 
31, 701 
‘HI, 773 

12,910 
1.5,243 
22,128 
31, 612 
27. 431 
36, 337 
22,5.32 

10,785 
13,974 
22,740 
22, 912 
31, 448 
30,667 
18,685 


9,436 
11,830 
17,943 
18,949 
18, .533 
23, 726 
8, 572 

1.38,215 
146,761 
22.5,158 
319, 934 
345,368 
375, 659 
269. 481 

15, 4.58 

10, 581 
11,866 

16, 874 

2A^2 

26,565 

24,718 

25,904 

24,769 

21,867 

24, 013 

21,602 

21 , 317* 

15, 570 

269; 9.39 

16,612 
12, 623 

16,920 
; 13, 684 

20,688 
1 17, 380 

17,985 

18,61.5 

17^754 

20,269 

1.5, 610 
20,105 

14, 139 
17,889 

15,375 
20, 137 

13, 432 
18,083 

13, 3.56 
16,690 

11,994 
13, 582 

184, 346 
200,923 


Division of Stutistlcal and Historical Uescarch. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


Table 460. — Oleomargarine: Maleriah used in manujaciure^ 1915-1922. 


Year beginning July 1. 


Material. | 

j 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 j 

1921-22 

1922-23 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

[ 1,000 

1,000 1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Oteooil 

68,989 

96,652 

96, 378 

97, 464 

89,842 

49, 676 

40, 080 

46,645 

Coconut oil 

56:1 

19, 763 

61, 773 

69,640 

80; 784 

103,112 

57, 394 

65,6.56 

Gottousced oil 

49, 960 

63, 652 

36,4.54 

37, 846 

39, 450 

18,533 

15,420 

IH. 757 

Milk 

21,331 

24, 410 

61, 128 

68,000 

76,000 

79,716 

53, 989 

59,835 

Peanut oil 

6, 335 

10,498 

21 ; 693 

38,764 

48,346 

16,332 

11, 625 

6,922 

Salt 

4,088 

6,116 

18,279 

21, 432 

24, 864 

2.5,365 

10,262 

17,998 

Oleo .3t.earine 

2,036 

2,404 

3,427 

2,4.56 

2, 132 

4, 858 

4, 674 

4,815 

Neutral lard 

33, 446 

42,401 

4.5, 702 

46,764 

38,4.56 

29,268 

27,0-57 

29,568 

Oleo stock 

397 

3,468 

7,528 

6, .342 

A804 

2,065 

2,143 

2,322 

Butter 

2,152 

3,303 

4,548 

6,680 

6,846 

1,499 

1, 107 

1,576 







6, .5.59 



^A1*T% aII 

147 

869 

60 

40 

3.5 

926 



vyorij 

Q/Mr.i-Kann /\j1 




461 



fullAOf 






233 



JSiillUilc vaiww - 

All 






no 


• 

ifxiiMttru'vWQn 

Mutton oil — ....... 


149 

14 

11 





r^/il/irlncr 





26 1 

11 

n 

Miscellaneous 







3, 217 

3,417 

2,918 

Total 

18% 444 

2/3, 764 

356,889 

393;. 439 

413,672 

341,966 

233,929 

257.023 


Division of Statistical and Historical ResojffclB. 1915-1919 InstituHe Margarine Manufacturers. 1920- 
:>922. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 



930 Yearbook of the Departmerdi of Agruyutibme^ 1923. 

OLEO OIL. 


Table 461 . — Oleo oil: Exports from the United States^ by countries^ 1910-1923, 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Bel- 

gium. 

Ger- 

many. 

Italy. 

Neth- 

er- 

lands. 

Swe- 

den. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Eu- 

rope. 

Total 

Eu- 

rope. 

Can- 

ada. 

New- 

found- 

land 

and 

Lab- 

rador. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


ib$. 

lbs. 

ib8. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tbs. 

ibt. 

lbs. 

tbi. 

190^101 

720 

29, 792 

695 

47, 115 

2, 178 

21,147 

20,618 

122,066 


2,626 

1,301 

126,892 

1910-11 

1,741 

28,671 

766 

67', 691 

2, 140 

9,256 

24, 613 

134; 777 


1,532 

2,388 

1381697 

1911-12 

^720 

18i 042 

903 

66,894 

3,128 

9,960 

20,726 

122 ; 372 


1 ', 712 

2 ; 383 

126; 467 

1912-13 

i;690 

17; 481 

402 

46; 337 

2, 145 

8;fl09 

14 ', 633 

90;697 

54 

1,372 

827 

92, 8.50 

1913-14 

2,810 

16, 180 

434 

47,414 

1,989 

9, 244 

16, 221 

94, 301 

339 

1,244 

1,133 

97, 017 

1914-16 

546 

1,001 

337 

32,768 

4.190 

14, 362 

26,599 

78,802 

226 

1,030 

424 

80,482 

1915-16 



3, 234 

29, 762 

9,234 

30,668 

26,090 

98,987 

37 

1,896 

1, 726 

10^646 

1916-17 



760 

8,082 

1 

2,248 

31,761 

21,498 

64, 349 

476 

1,761 

624 

67, no 

1917-18 



68 

13 

48,244 

2.028 

60. 353 

4, 347 

1,624 

279 

66,603 

1918-19 

’*^'769 

768 

74 

30 

3,860 

27, 920 

16, 769 

66, 180 

1,612 

1,600 

69,292 

1919-20 

2,083 

2,982 

539 

13, 819 

3, 315 

19,227 

25, 847 

67, 812 

2,671 

1,993 

2,053 

74, 529 

1920-21 

1,370 

16. 983 

798 

36, 107 

3.945 

14, 273 

29. 195 

101, 671 

852 

1,662 

2,230 

106, 415 

1921-22 

1,472 

14, 878 

514 

46,630 

2,677 

11,082 

35, 928 

113, 181 

234 

1, 168 

2,691 

117, 174 

1922-23 

1,066 

13, 987 

892 

47,063 

2,383 

14, 967 

20,552 

101,500 

275 

1, 522 

1,659 

104, 950 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the I'liited States, 1010-1918, Monthly Siiinmarie.s of Foreign Commerce, Juno, 1020, 1922, and 1923, and 
reports of the llureau of Foreign and Domestic (''ommerce. 

5 Includes ‘ 'Neutral lard." 


Table 462 . — Creameries: Farmers* associations reporting^ membership^ 1923, and 

volume of business for 1 922, 


Geographic division and 
State. 

Number 

reporting, 

1923. 

Number 

reporting, 

member- 

ship, 

1923. 

Number 

members 

reported, 

1923. 

Average 
member- 
ship per 
associa- 
tion, 
1023. 

1 

Number 
reporting 
volume of 
business, 
1922. 

Amount of 
bus’ro«p re- 
po»‘tcd, 
1922. 

Average 
amount of 
business 
per asso- 
ciation, 
1922. 

Maine 

6 

4 

262 

65.6 

4 

$342,000 

86,600 

Vermont 

36 

32 

3,334 

104.1 

30 

4,049,000 

134,966 

Massachusetts.- 

6 

6 

300 

61.8 

5 

256,000 

61,000 

Rhode Island 

1 

1 

60 

6ao 

1 

100,000 

100,000 

Connecticut--- 

0 

6 

333 

66.6 

4 

220,000 

55,000 

Now England 

62 

47 

4,288 

91.2 

44 

4,966,000 

112,863 

New York 

22 

20 

1,606 

80.3 

16 

1, 375, 000 

91,666 

Pennsylvania 

34 

32 

2,237 

69.9 

31 

2, 462, 000 

79,096 

Middle Atlantic 

66 

62 

3,843 

73.9 

46 

3, 827, 000 

83, 196 

Ohio 

10 

9 

408 

45.3 

10 

898,000 

89,800 

Indiana 

8 

7 

971 

138.7 

7 

678,000 

96,857 

Illinois 

4 

4 

324 

81.0 

3 

281,000 

93,666 

Michigan 

66 

62 

14,699 

236.3 

60 

6,417,000 

108,762 

AVisconsin 

212 

197 

28,643 

146.3 

193 

27,636,000 

143, 191 

East North Central.. 

299 

279 

44,946 

161.0 

272 

36, 910, 000 

132,022 

Minnesota 

610 

472 1 

62,367 

132.1 

460 

41,009,000 

89,160 

Iowa 

216 

190 

29,026 

146.8 

106 

19,106,000 

97,979 

Missouri 

7 

6 

002 

16a 3 

6 

634,000 

106,666 

North Dakota 

8 

7 

936 

183.7 

8 

379,000 

47, 376 

South Dakota 

26 

20 

7,993 

399.6 

20 

1,666,000 

78,260 

Nebraska 

11 

11 

10,689 

971.7 

11 

2,666,000 

23, 327 

Kansas 

1 

1 

607 

607.0 

1 

83,000 

83,000 

West North Central.. 

77B 

716 

112 ; 420 

157.0 

701 

66,342,000 

93,212 

Delaware 

1 

1 

17 

17.0 

1 

15,000 

16,000 

Virginia 

6 

6 

883 

176.6 

6 

393,000 

78,600 

North Carolina 

1 

1 

31 

31.0 

1 

79,000 

79,000 

Florida 

1 

1 

76 

76.0 

1 

66,000 

56,000 

South Atlantic 

8 

8 

1,007 

125.8 

8 

643,000 

67,876 
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TabI/B 462. Creameries: Farmers’ associations reporting, membership, 19SS, and 
volume of business for 1922 — Continued. 


Geographic divisiou and 
State. 


Number 

reporting, 

1923. 

Number 

reporting 

member- 

ship, 

1923. 

Number 

members 

reported, 

1923. 

Average 
member- 
ship per 
associa- 
tion, 
1923. 

Number 
reporting 
volume of 
business, 
1922. 

Amount of 
business re- 
ported, 
1922. 

Average 
amount of 
business 
per asso- 
ciation, 
1922. 

2 

2 

288 

144.0 

2 

46,000 

23,000 

1.^ 

12 

3,157 

263.0 

12 

1,473,000 

122, 750 

2 

1 

114 

114.0 

1 

61,000 

61,000 

2 

2 

114 

67.0 

2 

342,000 

171,000 

19 

17 

3,673 

216.0 

17 

1, 912, 000 

112, 470 

2 

2 

68 

34.0 

2 

147,000 

73,500 

2 

2 

68 ' 

34.0 

2 

147,000 

73,600 

4 

4 

286 

71.6 

3 

238,000 

79,333 

6 

6 

3, 937 

656. 1 

6 

1, 616, 000 

252,666 

1 

1 

06 

06.0 

1 

23,000 

23,000 

8 

6 

1, 166 

192.6 

6 

808,000 

134,666 

2 

2 

78 

39.0 

1 

9 

9,000 

21 

19 

6,523 

290.6 

17 

2. 594, 000 

152,588 

11 

9 

1, 469 

162. 1 

1 8 

760,000 

05, 001 

11 

9 

2,638 

282.0 

9 

1, 426, 000 

168,444 

16 

16 

5,963 

396.8 

15 

10, 277, 000 

685,133 

38 

83 

9, 960 

301.6 

32 

12, 463, 000 

389,408 

1,273 

1, 173 

185,717 

158.3 

1, 139 

127,704,000 

112,110 


Kentucky _ . 
Tennessee . . 
Alabama... 
Mississippi. 


East South Central... 


Texas. 


WCvSt South Central.. 


Montana.. 

Idaho 

Wyoming. 
Colorado . . 
Utah 


Mountain. 


Washington. 

Oregon 

California... 


Pacific 

United States. 


Division of Agricultural Cooperation. States omitted made no reports. 

CATTLE DISEASES. 


Table 463. — Cattle: Tuberculin testing under accredited herd plaUj 1917--1923, 


Year ending Juno 30. 

Cattle 

Number 
o4 reac- 
tors. 

Per cent 
of reac- 
tors. 

Accre<lited. 

Passed one tost. 

tested.* 

Herds. 

Cattle. 

Herds. 

Cattle. 

1016-17 

20,101 
134, 143 

645 

3.2 





1917-18 - 

6,544 

4.9 

204 

6,946 

883 

22,212 

1918-19 

329, 878 

13, 528 

4.1 

678 

12, 076 

6,652 

05,031 

80,334 

1910-20 - 

700, 670 

28,709 

4.1 

2,688 

63, 965 

9, 064 

1920-21 

1,366, 358 

53, 768 

3.9 

4, 831 

1 10, 634 

34,215 

445,650 

1921-22 

2. 384, 2:36 

82,669 

3.5 

8,015 

170, 282 

111,719 

904,950 

1922-23 

3, 460, 849 

113, 844 

3.3 

12,310 

261, 254 

160, 748 

1,176,314 

Total 

8, 390, 235 

299,607 

3.6 

28, 626 

G15, 156 

312, 281 

2,724.497 


Bureau of Animal Industry, 
t Includes testing under area plan. 




Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1 Accredited work begun in 1017; area work In 1921. 

> Includes area testing in units smaller than counties. 

I Testing in 1017 before work was organised by States. 
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Tablb 465. — Cattle; Tick eradicaiiou, prvurcsa and atatm of the work June SO, 19ZS. 


State. 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
July L 
1906. 

Counties 
quaran- 
tined 
June 30, 
1923. 

Released counties. 

Cattle dipped, year 
ending June 30, 1923.* 

Released 
counties I 
tick free. 

i 

Released 
counties 
with one 
‘ or more 
infested 
herds. 

Total 

counties 

released. 

Herds. 

Cattle. 

Alabama 

67 

6 

18 

44 

62 

729,405 

4, 464 , 744 

Arkansas 

California 

75 

15 

42 

0 

15 

15 

18 

0 

33 

15 

392, 633 

2 ; 566,' 296 

Florida 

58 

54 

3 

1 

4 

54,052 

314, 975 

Georgia 

157 

9 

104 

44 

148 

367, 435 

5, 284, 361 

Kentucky 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 



Louisiana 

65 

32 

3 

30 

33 

301, 270 

4, 905, 933 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

81 

4 

21 

0 

37 

1 

23 

3 

60 

4 

240, 122 

2, 485, 507 

North Carolina 

75 

19 

46 

10 

56 

44,298 

198, 735 

Oklahoma 

61 

6 

36 

19 

55 

213,969 

1, 978, 338 

South Carolina 

44 

0 

30 

14 

44 

141,879 

826, 169 

Tennessee 

42 

0 

41 

1 

42 

' 9,291 

62, 320 

Texas 

199 

90 

42 

67 

100 

2, 055. 976 

51, 846, 2r)0 

Vli’ginia 

30 

4 

26 

0 

26 

442 

4, 021 

15 States 

975 

282 

419 

274 

[ C‘J3 j 

4, 5r>U, 772 1 

74. 937. r,S7 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 1 More than 31,000 vats were in use forofflclal dipping during the year. 


CATTLE FEEDING. 


Tablk 460. — Cattle: Variation in price paid by farmers for feeder cattle^ 



Number of head. 

State, and range of prices. 

Heavy. 

Medium. 

Year- 

lings. 

Calves. 

Other 

cattle. 

All 

cattle. 

Indiana: 

$1.00-$5.00 


120 

139 

54 

123 

436 

$5.00-$6.00 

462 

859 

199 

68 

65 

1,643 

2,265 

481 

$0.00-$7.00 

695 

1,116 

86 

■ 

176 

371 

$7.00-$8.00 

84 

72 

239 


$8.00-$9.00 

30 


30 

32 

$9.00-$10.00 

32 




Average price paid 

$6.08 

$6.04 

$6.04 

$6.53 

$4.48 

$ 6.02 


Illinois: 

$3.00-$4.00 


03 

35 


77 

205 

$4.()0-$,5.00 

44 

649 

436 

25 

62 

1, 216 
2,024 
510 

$5.00-$6.00 

198 

946 

633 

247 

$6.00-$7.00 

67 

262 

101 

80 


$7.00-^ 00 

95 

09 

25 

28 


247 

$8.00-$9.00 




Average price paid — — 

$6.16 

$5.30 

$5.19 

$5.80 

$3.92 

$5.36 



Iowa: 

$:4.no-$4no 





111 

111 

$4 oo-$5 00 

37 

60 



87 

$5.09'¥6.00 - - 

277 

1,105 

319 

146 

210 

2,056 

2,128 

335 

$6.00-$7.00 

311 

785 

566 

337 

130 

$7.00-$8.00 

79 

40 

117 

90 


$8 no-$o.nn 




Average price paid 

$5.91 

$5.85 

$6.29 

$6.48 

$5.18 

$5.91 

Nebraska: 

9A oo>84 no 





83 

83 

$ 4 no-$.*inn 



22 


88 

110 

$5.00“$6.00 

697 

606 

371 

77 ' 

30 

1,681 

$6.00-$7.00 

341 

622 

506 

293 

161 

1,922 

$7 no 

136 

45 

131 

63 


365 

nn~.40 no 

38 

18 



5$ 

Average price paid 

$6.15 

$6.08 

$ 6.12 

$6.48 

$5 . 01 

$6.05 

Missouri : 

9A nn-i 5 no 

21 

459 

240 

109’ 


829 

$5 00-$6 00 

49 

1, 144 

539 

222 


1,954 

tA nn -457 no 

50 

803 

270 

100 


1,313 

t 7 oa-.t 8 on 

132 

176 

155 

130 


602 

ftQ no-to nn 

42 

174 




216 

A nripA 

$6.77 

$5.03 

$5.66 

$6.04 


$6.95 




Division of Cost of Production. 
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Table 467. — Cattle: Average quaniitiee of feed and other factors used in the produce 
Hon of 100 pounds gain in corn-fed cattle, 1919’-1921, 

EAST CENTRAL INDIANA. 


Item. 

Winter 

1019-20. 

Winter 

1920-21. 

1 

Items. 

Winter 

1919-20. 

inter 

1020-2L 

Fecda consumed: 




Days on pasture 

14 

14 

Corn, shelled basis 

—pounds.. 

563 

679 

Straw and bedding pounds.. 

347 

326 

Rye 

do 

1 


Labor: 



Oats 

do 

7 

i2 

Man hours 

4.8 

4.97 

Linseed meal 

do 

2 

1 

Horse hours 

1.6 

2.06 

Cottonseed meal . . 

do 

41 

40 

The per cent which all other ex- 



Molasses feed 

do 

6 

1 

iHjnses were of feed and 



Miscellaneous concentrates LJ 



labor costs * 

16.6 

28.6 


..pounds.. 

22 

C) 

Feed lot by-products: 



Alfalfa hay 

do 

5 

5 

Pounds of pork 

21.0 

24.7 

Clover hay 

do 

60 

64 

Loads of manure 

1.6 

. L4 

Mixed hay 

do 

35 

35 




Timothy hay 

do.... 

9 

(*) 




Corn Stover and fodder. do 

110 

224 




Silage 

do 

1, 474 

1,281 





DEKALB (’OUNTY. ILL. 


Feeds consumed : 




Days on pjisttire 

10 

11 

Corn, shelled basis 

-.pounds.. 

673 

690 

Straw and bedding 

869 

653 

Bjirley 

do 

2 

1 

Labor: 



Oats 

do 

2 

6 

Man hours 

6.7 

4.8 

(’'ottonsced meal . . 

do 

36 

34 

Horse hours 

3.1 

2.9 

liinsoed incfil 

do 

23 

17 

The per cent which all other ex- 



Molasses feed 

do 

15 

4 

penses were of feed and labor 



Alfalfa hay 

do 

18 

17 

costs ® 

11.6 

24.2 

('lover hay 

do 

168 

65 

Feeillot by-products: 



Mixed hay 

do — 

109 

117 

Pounds of pork 

10.7 

13 1 

Prairie hay 

do 



Loads of manure 

2.3 

2.0 

Timothy hay 

do 

15 

7 




Corn stover and fodder. do 

48 

139 




Silage 

do 

2,420 

1,771 





POTTAWATTAMIE AND SHELBY COUNTIES, IOWA. 


Feeds consumed : 



Days on pasture 

17 

19 

(?orn, shelled basis ..pounds.. 

808 

890 

Straw anti bedding pounds.. 

80 

89 

Oats do 

11 

18 

Labor: 



Barley do 


1 

Man hours 

2.6 

2.3 

Cottcrn.seed meal do 

(«) 

2 

Horse hours.. 

2.2 

1.6 

Linseed meal do 

4 

3 

The per cent which all other ex- 



Molasses meal do 

16 

9 

penses wore of feed and labor 



Miscellaneous concentrates 



costs ® 

12.4 

29.8 

pounds.. 

(>) 

2 

Feed lot by-products: | 



Alf:Ufa hay do 

140 

138 

Pounds of pork 

45.5 

26.7 

Clover hay do 

43 

75 

Loads of manure 

.9 

.6 

Mixed hay do 

80 

27 




Prairie hay do 

7 

0 




Timothy hay do 

3 

6 




Corn stover and fodder -do 

34 

16 




Silage do 

373 

78 





JCoiisisling principally of Schumacher feed and molasses. 

*Less than one-half pound. 

Hneluding interest, equipment charge, death loss, veterinary, insurance, taxes, incidentals, and 
marketing. 
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Table 467. — Cattle: Average quantities of feed and other factors used in Ike produc- 
tion of 100 pounds gain in corn-fed cattle, 1919-1921 — Continued. 

SALINE AND LAFAYETTE COUNTIES, MISSOURI. 


Item. 

Winter 

191^20. 

Winter 

1920-21. 

Item. 

Winter 

1919-20. 

Winter 

1920-21. 

Feeds consumed: 




Days on pasture. 

44 

39 

Corn, shelled basis. .pounds.. 

618 

707 

Straw and bedding pounds.. 

120 

63 

Kyo 

do 



Labor: 



Oats . 

do 

8 

2 

Man hours 

3.6 

3.1 

Linseed meal .. . 

do 

30 

4 

Horse hours 

3.6 

3.2 

Cottonseed ine^ 

do.... 

15 

31 

The per cent which all otber cx- 



Molasses feed . , , 

do.... 

14 

3 

penses were of feed and labor 



Miscellaneous 

concentrates 



costs s - 

12.6 

16.0 


pounds.. 

2 

10 

Feed lot by-products: 



Alfalfa hay 

do 

64 

2i 

Pounds of pork 

20.0 

26.0 

Clover hay 

do 

87 

124 

Loads of manure 

.5 

.25 

Mixed hay 

do 

21 

25 




Timothy hay... 

do 

6 

1 




Corn stover and fodder .do 

99 

104 




Silage 

do.... 

764 

513 





HURT COUNTY, NETUt. 


Winter 1919- 


Winter 1920-21. 


Survey. Route. Survey. Route. 


Feeds consumed: 

Coi ri, sliolled b:isis pounds.. /53 <r>9 915 728 

Barley - <1^* - 1 

Oats.. 20 17 8 11 

Linseed meal -- — o 7 4 2 

Molasses feed .. ^ ... ^ 

Miscellaneous inillfeeds - do r,:;; ;:a: 

Clover hay do — 

Mixed hay do 26 47 M 

Timothy hay do — 3 

Miscellaneous dry roughages do — 4 4 

fillago do—. 125 60 

Sti aw and bedding 206 252 160 

an hours - 3 3-2 3.4 2.0 

xteseS::::;::::;;:;::::--.: 2.0 2.9 le .7 

The per cent which all other exiwnses were of feed and labor 
“•'* 29.3 36.2 

Feed lot by-products: 

rounds of pork 29.7 24 2 24.6 16.3 

Loads of manure •** •* 

Division of Cost of Production. 

> lj5Xdlng “l ntewtfequlpment charge, death loss, veterinary, insurance, taxes. Incidentals, and 
marketing. 

Table 46S.—CaUle: Average quantUy of feed and oUter factors used in production 
of 100 pounds gain in corn-fed cattle, 19SI-22. 

INDIANA. 


’^“oraln pounds. 

Protein concentrates 50 — 

Alfalfa and clover hay do... 

Other hay 9® -- 

Straw and stover - - 



PMtiiro 


Silage 3«--- 

Pasturo 

Labor: 

Man hours 

per Mnt^?W^*lEdi’6the^ex^^^^ were of feed and 

labor ----- 

Feed lot by-products: 

Pounds of pork 

Loads of manure 


Class of feeder cattle. 


All 

Heavy. 

Medium. 

Year- 

lings. 

Calves. 

cattle. 

1, 161 

870 

723 

621 

843 

3 

14 

19 

31 

10 

14 

21 

88 

28 

23 

22 

19 

36 

46 

20 

720 

767 

720 

428 

001 

1,031 

1,304 

Oil 

880 

1, 114 

14 

14 

22 

8 

14 

3.0 

4.0 

4.4 

8.0 

4.0 

4.0 

8.0 

2.7 

2.0 

8.1 

1 

19.0 

22.6 

17.2 

211 

214 

69.4 

39.0 

27.8 

16.0 

87.0 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 


» From hogs following steers. 
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Tablk 468. — Cattle; Average quantity o/ feed and other factors wed in production 
of 100 pounds gain in com-fed cattle, -Continued. 

ILLINOIS. 


1 

Item. 

Class of feeder cattle. 

Calves. 

Heavy, 

Medium. 

Year- 

lings. 

Feed; 






Grain 

pounds.. 

869 

663 

580 

626 

Con«mtrates 

do 

32 

19 

10 

14 

Alfalfa and clover hay 

do.... 

75 

118 

83 

79 

Other hay 

-do 

184 

116 

76 

66 

Stover arid straw 

do 

791 

525 

682 

442 

Silage 

do 

1,459 

1,787 

1, 735 

1,261 

Pasture 

days.. 

7 

8 

11 

2 

Labor: 






Man hours 


5 

4 

3 

4 

Horse hours 


2 

3 

3 

1 

Per cent which all other expenses wore of feed and 





labor 


213 

25.4 

21.0 

24,4 

Feed lot by-products: 






Pounds of i>ork' 


22 

17 

16 

10 

Loads of manure 


2 

2 

2 

1 


All 

cattle. 


IOWA. 


Feed: 

Grain pounds.. 

Concentrates do 

Alfalfa and clover hay do 

• Other hay do 

Stover and straw do 

Silage do 

Pasture days.. 

I.abor: 

Man hours 

Horse hoifrs 


Per cent which all other expenses wore of feed and 

labor 

Feed 1 ot by-products: 

Pounds of pork 1 

Loads of manure 


1,062 

906 

873 

695 

8: 

2 

4 

4 



227 

257 

176 

170 

2J 

22 

18 

60 

72 


102 

166 

124 

94 

i: 

50 

8 

177 

83 

"t 

6 

11 

17 

10 

] 

2.6 

2.1 

2.2 

2.0 

2. 

1.6 

1.1 

1.1 

.46 

1. 

41.6 

31.4 

24.1 

26.8 

30. 

26.6 

27.2 

24.4 

las 

24. 

.4 

.6 

.5 

1 

.4 



NEBRASKA. 


Feed: 

Grain pounds. . 

Concentrates... ...do 

Alfalfa and clover hay do 

Other hay do._*_. 

Stover and straw do 

Pasture days.. 

Labor: 

Manhours 

Eorso hours 


Per cent which all other expenses were of feed and 

labor - 

Feed 1 ot by-products : 

Pounds of pork' 

Loads of manure 


938 

883 

793 

833 


383 

370 

319 

354 


38 

48 

41 

31 


209 

190 

178 

198 


6 

8 

14 

11 


2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

2.4 


1.1 

.9 

1.0 

1.4 


42.0 

33.3 

29.2 

39.9 


26.4 

27.1 

2L3 

23.0 


.6 

.6 

.7 

.7 



MISSOURI. 


Feed: 




■M 



Grain 

pounds— 

823 



686 

734 

Cottonseed meal 

do 

54 



46 

23 

Alfalfa and clover hay . . 

do 

4t 


ui. 

116 

89 

Other hay 

do 

67- 


88' 

21 

31 

Stover and straw.. 

........ do 



76 

60 

> 12B 

flilftgA - 

do 



212 

lli 

162 

Pasture 


44 

42 

48 

81 

41 

Labor: 







Man hours 


3.4 

2.0. 


2.6 

28 

Horse hours 


3.4 

4.1 



3.6 

Per cent which all other* expenses were of teed and 






labor 


28.9 

20.8 



229 

Feed lot by-products: 







Pounds of pork' 


26 

24 

21 


23 

Loads of manure 


. 1 

.3 


HKl 

.8 


Division of Cost of Production. 
' From hogs following steers. 
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Tablb 469.— Cottle: Finaneiai results of feeding operations, per steer, when charging 
feed to caUle at farm priecSf 1918-1921, 

INDIANA. 


Item. 


Number of droves 

Number of cattle 

Initial weight per head 

Gain -per head . do 

Final weight per head do 


Original cost of feeder animal 

Interest per head: 

On money in cattle 

On money in equipment 

Operating costs per head: 

Feed, charg^ at cash farm prices 

Man and horse lalxMr charge 

Building and equipment charge . . 

Deathless 

Veterinary 

Insurance 

T^lxt^s ... 

Incidentals 

Marketing 

Total operating, interest, and original cost i>er head 

Manure credit per head 

Fork credit per head 

Net cast per head 

Bales price per bead 

Profit per head (feed charged at cash form price) 

lyosspor head 

Cost of feeder cattle per hundredweight 

Net cost of pound gmn 

Net cost per hundredweight of iHjef laid down at market.. 

Price received for corn fed to cattle, wr bushel 

Average cash farm price of corn, pei* nushcl 


ScjBon cattle were fed. 


191&-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1021-22 

47 

97 

89 

117 

1,499 

3,016 

2,899 

4,877 

684 

784 

829 

843 

343 

287 

205 

244 

1,027 

1,071 

1,094 

1,087 

$76. 40 

$79.04 

$70.09 

$60.71 

2. .39 

2.40 

2.10 

1. 45 

2.88 

2.73 

2.26 

.70 

77.06 

76. 10 

35. 35 

20.81 

6.04 

6.03 

5.22 

2.90 

2.62 

2.24 

1. 73 

.74 

.82 

.78 

1.04 

. 39 

.16 

.13 

.00 

.05 

.15 

.07 

.01 

.01 

1.80 

.81 

.61 

.44 

.67 

.64 

.45 

.34 

1.68 

2.70 

2.99 

2.23 

172.65 1 

174.47 

121.91 

86. 77 

6.70 

10.14 

4.70 

5.81 

11.80 

11.00 

5.32 

8.97 

1 ^ 5 . 09 

153. 27 

111.83 

71. M 

148. 15 

136. 01 

9 a 2 d 

82.55 

10.50 

6.94 

17 26 

21. 56 

11. 18 

10.20 

8.46 

0.02 

.23 

.20 

.10 

.09 

15.10 

14.31 

10.22 

0.02 

1.20 

.89 

-.11 

.70 

1.46 

1. 43 

.54 

.42 


ILLINOIS. 


Number of droves 

Number of cattle 

Initial weight per bond... pounds.. 

Gain per head. - do — 

Final weight per head do — 


Original cost of feeder animal 

Interest per head: 

On money in cattle - 

On money in equipment 

Operating costs per head: 

Feed, charged at cash farm prices 

Man and horse labor chnrgo 

Buildings and equipment charge 

Death loss 

Veterinary 

Insurance - 

Taxes 

Incidentals : 

Marketing 

Total operating, interest, and original costs per bead 

Manure credit per head 

Pork credit per head 

Net cost per head 

Soles price per head - - - 

Profltper head (feed charged at cash farm prices) 

Loss per head 

Cost of feeder cattle per hundredweight 

Net cost of pound galu r.-v:-: 

Net cost POT hundredweight of beef laid down at market. . 

Price received for oorn fed to cattle, per bushel 

Average cash farm price of corn, per bu.»;hel 


69 

108 

96 

106 

2,500 

4,007 

3,052 

4,202 

787 

821 

843 

779 

290 

247 

258 

211 

\,m 

1,008 

1, 101 

1,020 

$81.59 

$77.52 

$66.49 

$41.80 

2.43 

2.19 

2.11 

1.23 

2.58 

2.14 

2.36 

1. 51 

84.03 

84.12 

3 a 17 

26 61 

9.05 

6.68 

6 73 

3.33 

2.66 

1.96 

1.98 

1.52 

.33 

.41 

.30 

.20 

.09 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.04 

.03 

.01 

.01 

1.00 

.78 

.54 

.30 

.03 

.04 

.44 

.30 

2.20 

2.23 

2.81 

2.12 

18 &n 

178. 76 

12 L 00 

79.10 

ToT^cT 

12.26 

A69 

3.45 

11.59 

6.91 

2.80 

3.50 

164. 42 

159.60 

lia 11 

72. 12 

157. 36 

131.05 

8 a 62 

77.22 




1 A 10 

7.00 

28.56 

24.50 

t 

10l37 

9.46 

7.80 

A36 

.280 

.332 

.181 

.120 

1& 18 

14.94 

10.29 

7.06 

1.12 

.38 

.33 

. 6 » 

1.47 

L43 

.63 

.40 
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Tabi.b 469. — Cattle: Financial resvlU of feeding operations^ per steer , when charging 
feed to cattle at farm prices^ 19t 8-192 1 — Continued. 


Season cattle were fed. 


Number of droves 

Number of cattle - 

Initial weight per head pounds. 

Gain per head do. . . 

Final weight per head do... 

Original cost of feeder animal 

Interest per head : 

On money in cattle 

On money in equipment 

Operating costs per head : 

Feed, charged at cash farm prices 

Man and horse labor charged 

Building and equipment chai'ged 

Deathless ... 

Veterinary 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Incidentals 

Marketing 

Total operating, interest, an<l original cost per head 

Manure credit per head 

Pork credit per head 

Not cost per head 

Sales price per head 

Profit per head (feed charged at cash farm prictcs) 

Loss per head 

Gost of feeder ctittle per hundredweight 

Net cost of pound gain 

Net cost per hundredweight of beef laid down at market 

Prrcc received for corn fed to cattle, per bushel... 

Average cash farm price of corn, per bushel 


191 S -19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

78 

113 

134 

117 

3, 771 

4,294 

6, 534 

4,717 

740 

786 

841 

785 

277 

324 

352 

344 

1,017 

1,110 

1,193 

1, 129 

$74. 78 

$77. 10 

$74.68 

$46.43 

2.29 

2.77 

3.02 

1.68 

l . r )3 

1.61 

1.40 

1.29 

82. 70 

82. .30 

36.89 

27.78 

4. 56 

4.12 

8. 82 

2. 18 

1. 39 

1. 69 

1.14 

1.32 

.66 

.40 

.57 

.45 

.13 

.04 

.05 

.08 

.06 

.14 

.08 

.07 

.28 

.56 

.53 

.42 

.37 

.28 

.35 

.28 

2. 54 

2.98 

4. 79 

8. 42 

171.28 

173.99 

127. 32 

85.40 

3. 12 

4. 94 

2.08 

1.68 

14. 36 

10 27 

7. 06 

7.66 

153. 80 

152. 78 

118. 18 

76.08 

144. 15 , 

143. 85 

101. 93 

90.84 

14.78 

9.65 

8.93 

16. 25 


10. 11 

9.81 

8.88 

5.91 

.285 

.234 

.124 

.086 

15.12 

13. 76 

9,91 

6. 71 

1.21 

.85 

.10 

.67 

1.49 

1.31 

.46 

.39 


MISSOURI. 


Number of droves 

Number of cattle 

Initial weight per head pounds. 

Gain i)er bead do. .. 

Final weight per head do. . . 

Original cost of feeder animal 

Interest per head: 

On money in cattle 

On money in equipment — 

Operating costs per head : 

Feed, charg^ at cash farm prices 

Man and horse labor charge 

Building and equipment charge 

Deathless 

Veterinary 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Incidentals 

Marketing - 


Total operating, Interest, and original cost per head. 


Manure credit per head 

Pork credit per head 

Net cost per head 

Sales price per head - 

Profit per head (feed charged at cash farm prices) 

Loss per head 

Cost of feeder cattle per hundredweight 

Net cost of pound gain - - 

Net cost per hundr^weight of beeflaid down at market. 

Moe received for corn fed to cattle, per bushed 

Average cash farm price of corn, per bushel 


60 

3,473 

729 

268 

997 

100 
6, 184 
807 
258 
1,006 

105 

6,139 

848 

342 

1,185 

101 
4,914 
769 
339 
1, 108 

$71.38 

$77.26 

$67.81 

$48.72 

2.66 

2. 70 

3.25 

2.16 

.85 

.86 

.79 

.68 

56.91 

05.69 

48.04 

84.36 

4.89 

4.66 

4.64 

8.20 

.66 

.79 

.62 

.72 

.89 

.52 

.46 

.42 

.16 

.08 

.04 

.08 

.25 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.16 

.28 

.32 

.33 

.22 

.31 

.29 

.27 

2.67 

3.96 

4.70 

8. 12 

141. 59 

156. 13 

131.03 

01.02 

.24 

1.98 

.82 

1.31 

6.78 

8. 22 

7.16 

7.25 

134. 67 

145.93 

123.06 

82.46 

133.71 

126.61 

01.06 

08.00 

laes 

.86 

19.32 

32.00 


9.79 

9.67 

8.04 

8.05 

.236 

.260 

.161 

.108 

13.60 

13. 70 

lass 

7.42 

1.60 

.80 

.10 

.71 

1.49 

1.42 

.60 

.486 
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Table 469. — Cattle: Financial reavlts of feeding operations, per steer, when charging 
feed to cattle at farm prices, 191819S1 — Continued. 

NEBRASKA. 



Season cattle were fed. 

Item. 






1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Number of droves 

67 

125 

95 

122 

Number of cattle 

2,207 

3,857 

2,827 

4,222 

Initial weight per head pounds. 

712 

797 

873 

828 

Gain per head do 

298 

269 

308 

330 

Final weight per head ...do 

1,010 

1,066 

1, 181 

1.158 

Original cost of feeder animal 

$70. 18 

$80.49 

$78.68 

$50.03 

Interest per head : 





On money in cattle, 

2. 27 

2.40 

2. 79 

1.82 

On money in equipment.. 

1. 74 

1. 66 

1.75 

1. 17 

Operating costs per head : 





Feed, charged at cash farm prices, 

79. 35 

66.84 

34. 17 

21.80 

Mtin and horse labor charge 

7. 13 

3. 83 

4. 34 

2.11 

Buildings and equipment charge 

1.73 

1.48 

1.39 

1.05 

Deathless 

.44 

.33 

.41 

.68 

Veterinary 

.14 

.05 

.06 

.08 

Insurance 

.04 


.01 

.01 

Taxes 

. 14 

. 16 

. 16 

.21 

Incidentals 

.50 

.45 

.61 

.38 

Marketing 

2.28 

2.44 

4.88 

3.28 

Total operating, interest, and original cost per head 

165. 94 

160. 13 

129. 25 

82. 62 

Manure credit per head 

3. 39 

4. 61 

1. 80 1 

1.39 

Pork credit i>er head 

14.45 

10. 23 

5. 64 ! 

6.69 

Net cost per head 

148. 10 

146.29 

121. 81 

74.64 

Sales price per head 

145. 70 

133. 32 

105. 24 

90.40 

Prnflt per he^d (fAAd charged at cash farm prices) 




15.95 

T,nss per hearl 

2. 40 

11. 97 

16.57 


Cost of feeder cattle per hundredweight 

9. 86 

10. 10 

*9.01 

6.05 

Net cost of pound gain 

.261 

.241 

.140 

.074 

Net cost per hundredweight of beeflaid down at market 

14. 66 

ib.63 

10.31 

6.40 

Price received for corn fed to cattle, per bushel 

1.45 

1.03 

.14 

.65 

Average cash farm price of corn, per bushel 

1.63 

1.37 

.50 

.33 


Division of Cost of Production. 

Table 470. — Cattle: Daily rations and feed required to make 100 pounds gain, 

1919-20 and 1920-21. 


THREE PRINCIPAL IOWA RATIONS (POTTAWATTAMIE AND SHELBY COUNTIES, 

IOWA). 


/ Item. 

Corn, 

protein 

meal, 

alfalfa 

and 

clover, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 

Corn, 

alfalfa 

and 

clover, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 

Corn, 

alfalfa 

and 

clover, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 


48 

858 

1,232 

374 

L82 

18.1 

1.2 

4.8 

.5 

164 

812 

1, 152 
340 

1.82 

16.0 

20 

753 

1,051 

298 

1.67 

9.4 

Inltlai weight per head 

lbs.. 

Final weight per head 

lbs- 

Total gain per bead.. do.. 
Avttage daily gain per 

head lbs.. 

Daily feed per head : . ^ 
Corn (shelled basis) | 

lbs-. 

Protein meal do.. 

Alfalfa and clover 

hay Ibs.. 

Stover and fodder 

lbs- 

niioM __do_- 

4.6 

.4 

4.0 

.5 

21.1 





Item. 

Corn, 

protein 

meal, 

alfalfa 

and 

clover, 

stover 

1 and 
fodder. 

Corn, 

alfalfa 

and 

clover, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 

Corn, 

alfalfa 

and 

clover, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Feed i)er 100 pounds gain: 

Corn (shelled basis) 
lbs.. 

Protein meal do.. 

Alfalfa and clover 
hay lbs.. 

Stover and fodder 
lbs.. 

Silage ......do.. 

1, 001 
67 

270 

26 

891 

568 

260 

24 

243 

29 

1,272 

17 

Days on pasture 

15 

19 

Pork produced per steer * 
lbs.. 

39.5 

83.2 

31.9 


1 From bogs following steers. 

f 86818 ®~-ybk 1923 60 
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Table 470. — Cattle: Daily rations and feed required to make 100 pounds gain. 
1910-20 and Continued. 

THREE PRINCIPAL INDIANA RATIONS (EAST CENTRAL INDIANA). 


Item. 

Corn, 

protein 

meal, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Corn, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Corn, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 

Item. 

Corn, 

protein 

meal, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Com, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Com, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 

Number of droves 

95 

21 

18 

Feed per 100 pounds gain: 




Initial weight per head 




Corn (shelled basis) 




lbs.. 

790 

760 

840 

ll)S.. 

511 

613 

031 

Final weight per head 




Protein meal do.. 

85 



lbs.. 

1,083 

1,023 

1,183 

Clover and timothy 




Total gain per head lbs.. 

293 

263 

348 

hiiy lbs.. 

89 

188 

169 

Average daily gain per 




Stover and fodder 


I 


head.. do.. 

1. 65 

1.42 

1.56 

lbs.. 

^ 119 

78 

334 

Daily feed per head: 




Silage do.. 

1,779 

1,694 


Corn shelled basis) 




Days on pasture 

1 ^ 

1 20 

28 

lbs.. 

8.2 

8.3 

14.0 


1 



Protein meal do.. 

1.3 



Pork produced per steer * 




Clover and timothy 




lbs.. 

! 63.8 

52.2 

116.3 

hay lbs.. 

1.4 

2.5 

2.5 





Stover and fodder 








lbs.. 

1.9 

1.1 

5.0 





Silage do.. 

23. 1 

23.0 







THREE PRINCIPAL ILLINOIS RATIONS (DE KAI.B OOtTNTY, ILL.). 


Item. 


Number of droves 

Inilial weight per head 

Final weight per head , 

Ibs.J 

Total gain per head . . do. . 
Average daily gain per 

head lba._ 

Daily feed per head: 

Corn (shelled basis) 

lbs.. 

Protein meal do.. 

Clover and timothy 

hay lbs.. 

Stover and fodder 

lbs.. 

Silage do.. 


Corn, 

protein 

meal, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Corn, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

.stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Cora, 

protein 

meal, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 

Item. 

Cora, 

protein 

meal, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Corn, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder, 

silage. 

Corn, 

protein 

moal, 

clover 

and 

tim- 

othy, 

stover 

and 

fodder. 

1.53 

15 

* 12 

Feed per 100 pounds 







gain: 




822 

823 

868 

Corn (shelled basis) 







lbs.. 

530 

572 

1, 059 

1,081 

1, 055 

1, 133 

Protein meal do.. 

74 


66 

269 

232 

265 

Clover and timothy 







hay lbs.. 

161 

495 

400 

1.51 

1.32 

1.62 

Stover and fodder 







lbs.. 

69 

186 

303 




Silage do.. 

2, 278 

2, 294 


8.2 

7.4 

17.0 

Days on pasture 

8 

19 

17 

1. 1 


1.1 

Pork produced per steer » 







lbs.. 

37.3 

3L6 

62.4 

4.0 

4.1 

6.4 





1.0 

.24 

4.9 





33.5 

38.9 







1 From hogs following steers. 
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Tablb 470 . — Cattle: Daily rations and feed required to make 100 pounds gain^ 

1919-20 and 1920-21. 

FOUR PRINCIPAL MISSOURI RATIONS (SALINE AND LAFAYETTE COUNTIES, MO.). 


Item. 


Number of droves 

Initial weight per head 

Final weight per head 

Total gain per bead 

Average daily per head 
Daily feed ^r head; 

Corn (shelled basis) 

Protein meal 

Clover and timothy hay 

Stover and fodder 

Silage 

Feed per 100 pounds gain: 

Corn (shelled basis) 

Protein meal 

Cloviir and timothy hay 

Stover and fodder 

Sil^e 

Days on pastiu-e - 

Pork produced per steer * . . . 


pounds.. 

do__ 

do.. 

do.. 

... do.. 
.. --do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do-. 

do.. 

do.. 

do,. 

do.. 

: do- 


do. 


Corn, i»ro“ 
tein meal, 
clover and 
timothy, 
stover and 
fodder, 
silage. 


24 
859 
1, 189 
330 
1.39 

7.2 
1. 1 
2.8 
1.6 
18. C 

519 

83 

202 

100 

1,304 

43 

60 


Com, 
clover and 
timothy, 
stover and 
fodder, 
silage. 


313 

1.66 

8.8 


3.0 

1.4 

16.0 

677 


197 

03 

985 

43 

82 


Corn, pro- 
tein meal, 
clover and 
timothy, 
stover an<l 
fodder, one- 
half time 
or more on 
pasture. 


Corn, pro- 
tein meal, 
clover and 
timothy, 
stover and 
fodder, less 
than one- 
half time 
on posture. 


33 

28 

833 

815 

1,214 

1,144 

381 

329 

1.52 

1.78 

11.4 

17.6 

.5 

.6 

2.7 

4.7 

1.7 

1.0 



750 

1,002 

31 

29 

179 

272 

115 

89 

46 

16 

100 

116 


Division of Cost of Production. 
I From hogs following steers. 


Table 471 . — Cattle: Number of days on feed and gain per head, Nebraska, 

1918-1919. 


1918-19 


1019-20 


Length of feeding 
period. 


Droves. 


Cattle. 


Droves. 


Cattle. 


Daily gain per 
head. 


DAYS. 


POUNDS. 


210 and over 
180 to 210— 
160 to 180— 
120 to 150— 

90 to 120 

60 to 90 

Less than 60 


14 

032 

9 

258 

13 

425 

14 

411 

10 

306 

7 

192 

3 

69 


11 

14 

15 

16 
26 
17 

4 


Average days on 
feed 


144 


421 
449 
426 
481 
693 

422 
149 


3 and over. 

21 to 3 

2 to 2 \ 

li to 2 

1 to 14 

Less than 1 


Average daily 
gain, pounds... 


1918-19 

1919-20 

Droves. 

Ani- 

mals. 

Droves. 

Ani- 

mals. 

3 

117 

11 

329 

8 

221 

13 

346 

14 

402 

27 

716 

28 

920 

29 

807 

13 

513 

20 

623 

4 

120 

3 

161 

1.90 

2.08 


Division of Cost of Production. 
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CATTLE SHIPMENTS. 

Table 472. — Cattle and calves: Percentage of shrinkage * in shipments by cooperative 

associations f 1921, 


BY DISTANCE. 


Distance. 

Cattle 

Calves, mixed ship- 
ments.* 

Straight shipments. > 

Mixed shipments.* 

Number of 
animals 
upon which 
figures 
are based. 

Shrinkage 
l)ercentage 
of weight 
shipp^. 

Number of 
animals 
upon which 
figures 
are based. 

Shrinkage 
percentage 
of weight 
shipped. 

Number of 
animals 
upon which 
figures 
are based. 

Shrinkage 
percentage 
of weight 
shipp^. 

Ivcss than 100 miles 

1, 661 

2.56 

6, 261 

2.34 

16,860 

3.40 

100 to 160 miles 

3,618 

2.26 

4,117 

2.99 

9, 781 

4.99 

160 to 200 miles 

3, 168 

3. 46 

7, 161 

3. 30 

8,114 

4.86 

200 to 260 miles 

1, 623 

3. 16 

2,295 

4.06 

1,767 

6.48 

260 to 300 miles 

360 

2.01 

179 

3.03 

102 

4.83 

300 to 360 miles 

1,888 

4.00 

917 

4.86 

2,104 

6.06 

860to 400 miles 

1,522 

6.03 

2,627 

6.28 

6, 641 

6.96 

400 to 460 miles 

1, 070 

3.94 

1,419 

4.09 

2,063 

7.40 

460 to 600 miles 

376 

4.20 

346 

4.27 

496 

6.20 

600 to 660 miles 

72 

6.04 

8 

6. 26 



660 to 600 mUes 

220 

4.60 

330 

4. 80 

42 

7. 76 


BY MONTHS. 


January 

1, 822 

4.20 

2,795 

4.00 

3,868 

6.26 

February 

1,401 

3.34 

2,691 

4. 13 

4,172 

5.22 

March 

1,416 

3.66 

3, 210 

3. 39 

6,183 

6.65 

April 

2,063 

3.64 

2,400 

3. 14 

6, 517 

6.64 

May 

1, 728 

2.78 

2,413 

2. 69 

6, 632 

6.20 

June 

2,339 

2.62 

2,281 

2. 97 

4, 386 

6. 07 

July 

828 

2.66 

1,056 

2.78 

2,641 

5.00 

August 

616 

2.72 

1,429 

2. 74 

2,691 

5.06 

September 

680 

3. 47 

1,283 

3. 18 

2,332 

4.98 

October 

829 

3. 81 

1, 636 

3.24 

2,794 

6.30 

November 

1,000 

4. 30 

2,506 

3.68 

3,919 

4.62 

December 

736 

2.84 

2,036 

4.07 

3,063 

4.87 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 


> Shrinkage represents the difference between the shipping-point weight and the terminal weight, in- 
cluding the weight of all crippled and dead. Hence the shrinkage figure is over and above the direct 
losses due to crippled and dead. 

J Straight shipments contain but one species of livestock. 

'Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 


Table 473. — Calves: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in mixed shipments 
by cooperative associations ^ 1921,^ 

BY markets. 


Market. 

Number 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percen^ 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

animals. 



Pounds, 


1 

Pounds. 



Pounds. 

Buffalo 

7,906 

167 

0.29 

0.28 

162 

0.32 

0.32 

167 

Ch{r*Ago 

7,803 

153 

.49 

.34 

106 

.36 



East St. Liouis 

868 

269 

.11 

.06 

120 

.23 

.11 

120 

Kansas City 

2,627 

201 

.19 

.18 

190 

.19 



1 1 fv o iilr M 

20,928 

110 

.13 



.23 



Pittsburgh 

3,976 

160 

.13 

.11 

130 

.18 

.13 

117 

Sioux City 

130 

219 

.77 

.36 

100 

.70 

.36 

100 

St. Paul 

10,666 

136 

.03 

.02 

93 

.13 

.12 

120 


1 Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 
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Table 473. — Calves: PercerUage crippled and percentage dead in mixed shipments 
by cooperative associations, 19B1 ‘ — Continued. 


BY DISTANCE. 


Market. 

Number 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

flgtires 

are 

based. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

animals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 

Less than 100 miles... 


124 

0.07 



0.16 




16. 646 

137 

.2.6 



.30 





145 

.09 



. 14 






.20 



. 13 





196 





• 



2,194 

162 

.23 

0. 18 

132 

.23 



360 to 400 miles 

6,313 

165 

.35 

.31 

146 

.41 



400 to 460 miles 

2,146 

177 

.19 

.19 

178 

.33 

0.27 

144 

460 to 600 miles 

614 

171 

.78 

.92 


1. 94 



800 to 650 miles 









660 to 600 miles 

42 

166 

2.38 

1. 42 

100 

2.38 

1. 42 

100 


BY MONTHS. 


January 

4,968 

141 


0. 23 

116 

0.36 



FebruMry 

5; 093 

140 

.14 

. 12 

126 

. 16 



March 

8;i22 

126 

.11 



.25 



April 

6,991 

126 

.14 



.36 



May 

6', 794 

132 

. 15 



.27 



June 

5.514 

160 

.16 

.11 

118 

.27 



July 


152 

.19 

. 15 

117 

.22 



August 

3; 547 

175 

.23 

.21 

161 

.14 

0.13 

160 

September 

3,231 

178 

.34 

.28 

145 

.31 



October....... 

4,115 

163 

,15 

.19 

208 

.12 



November.,--—-.. 

4, 904 


. 16> 



. 16 



December 

3; 967 

138 

. 18 



. 15 












Division of Cost of Marketing. 

1 Mixed shipments contain more than one spocies of livestock. 


Table 474. — Cattle: Percentage crippled in shipments by cooperative associations, 

1921, 

BY MARKETS. 



straight shipments.* 

Mixed shipments.* 

Market. 

Num- 
ber of 
ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mals. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Per- 

centage 

crip- 

pledof 

total 

weight 

shipped. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
mals. 

Num- 
ber of 
ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 
based. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mals. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
mals. 

Buffalo ......... 

652 

Pounds. 
1, 060 


0.18 

Pounds, 

1,220 

1,840 

Pounds, 

956 

a27 

0.16 

Pounds. 

546 


7,462 

912 

888 

.12 

.07 

543 

14,973 

573 

862 

.18 



East St, Louis...... 

735 

.22 

.23 


815 

.35 

.39 

905 

TTanfloa rTlt.V 

1,229 

J573 

480 

679 




3,794 


.08 


703 

Xif 11 or 0 11 V AA 

985 




2,127 

909 

999 

.09 


790 


846 




823 

.11 

.13 

980 

Pittsburgh...... 

1,601 

2,333 

259 

1, 010 

.13 

.07 

540 

729 

873 

.27 

.16 

500 

Sioux City 

814 

.17 

.14 

665 

1,020 

792 

.10 

.06 

480 


814 




1,728 

6,047 

803 

.06 

.03 

400 

Dve J WOUII-.-.-..-.-- 
la# Traill 

238 

655 




872 

.07 

.05 

708 


w 


MgM 





See footnotes end of table. 
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Table 474. — CatUe: Percentage crippled in ahipmente by cooperative aesocioHons, 

19IBI — Continued. 


BY DISTANCE. 


Market. 

Straight shipments.' 

Mixed shipments.* 

Num- 
ber of 
ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

wtdght 
of ani- 
mals. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
number 
shipped 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
weight 
shipped 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
mals. 

Num- 
ber of 
ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
flgiiros 
are 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mals. 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
plea of 
total 
number 
shipped 

Per- 
centage 
crip- 
pled of 
total 
weight 
shipped 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of crip- 
pled 
ani- 
mals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds, 


Pounds. 



Pounds, 

Less than lOOmiles.. 

2,330 

799 

ao9 

0.06 

540 

7,888 

874 

0.06 

0.05 

667 

100 to 160 miles....*.. 

6, 130 

934 

. 10 

.08 

796 

8,080 

847 

.17 

.17 

815 

150to 200 miles 

3, 437 

829 

.09 

.07 1 

694 

8,030 

826 

.10 1 

.08 

683 

200to 250 miles 

2,427 

953 

.17 

. 10 1 

B7S 

3, 720 

873 

.27 ! 

.18 

005 

250 to 300 miles 

3U5 

1,055 




187 

550 




300to350mlles 

2,004 

929 




851 

860 

. 11 

.13 

1,000 

350 to 400 miles 

1,805 

854 

.22 

. 13 j 

502 

4,052 

880 

. 17 

.13 

648 

400to 450 miles 

1,119 

897 




1, 450 

873 

. 14 

.05 

345 

450to 600 miles 

699 

879 

. 16 

.08 

450 

601 

896 

.20 

.22 

1,000 

500 to 550 miles 

101 

723 




46 

718 




650 to 600 miles 

220 

923 

.91 

.70 

705 

330 

888 
















BY MONTHS. 


January 

2,088 

838 

a 19 

0. 17 

738 

4, 097 

844 

0.12 

0.10 

690 

February 

1,775 

870 

.05 

.08 

950 

3, 541 

825 

.20 

.18 

733 

March.. 

1,981 

873 

.20 



4, 359 

838 

. 16 

. 13 

663 

April 

21421 

945 

.16 

.14 

808 

3 ; 280 

842 

.21 

.18 

713 

May 

2,052 

961 

.14 

.14 

957 

3, 284 

862 

.12 

.08 

595 

June 

3,201 

930 

.03 

.02 

600 

3,103 

879 

.26 

.27 

925 

July 

914 

938 

. 11 

.a5 

460 

1,321 

857 




August 

818 

835 

.12 

.06 

450 

2,032 

882 I 

.20 

.16 

433 

September 

941 

796 




1,863 

838 1 

.05 

.04 

640 

October..... 

1, 082 

811 




2,288 

868 




November 

1,302 

855 

. 15 



. 10 - 

630 

3, 358 

878 

.06 

.05 

690 

December 

1,071 

908 

.09 

.08 ! 

840 

2,625 

900 

.11 

.07 

550 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 

* Straight shipments contain but one species of livestock. 

‘Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 

Table 475. — Cattle: Principal terminal marketing coats, nine markets, 1921, 


Market. 


Num- 

ber 

of 

head 

fig- 

ures 

are 

baa- 

ed. 


Cents per 1,000 pounds, home weight, straight shipments. 


Commission. 


Yardage. 


Feed. 


Commission, 
yardage, and 
feed combined. 


Aver- 

age 

yard- 

age 

cost 

per 

bead. 


Aver- 

age 

feed 

cost 

per 

head. 


Pittsbugh 

Buffalo 

East St. L*ouis 

Cleveland 

Sioux Falls.,. 
Kansas City.. 

Chicago 

Sioux City 

Milwaukee... 


1, 445 104. 4 
603 80.0 
1,068 09.7 
2^224 86.0 
707 02.5 


81 
6,063^ 


90.6 

08.1 


sas 

7^3 

03.7 

86.2 

82L1 


110.4 
109.2 
138.9 

106.4 
iiai 


31. -(M 


22.8 


34. d 26. 2 


46.3 


42.6 


sax 98.4 


1,0971 84.3 


m 


63. (M 


74.0 
77.2 

53.0 


11&7 

104.7 

6A4 


81.2 3a 8 
41.0 37.4 

40.2 37.4 


36.8 

41.4 

23.5 


29. 

40.1 

21.21 


35.5 

89.0 
53.4 

52.0 

56.8 

43.8 

45.6 

44.1 
25.31 


75.8 51. 8| 
44.2 24.1 


19. 2 
43.1: 
26.7 


11.7 

42.4 

16.6 


20.7 14.0 
las 8.4 
16.0 12.9 


25.3 


laa 


102.1 

63.7 
21 . 
72. 
48.1] 
31. 
36. 

28.8 


211. 1 

17a 4 

165.2 
161. 
loai 
154.4 

153.2 
141.-6 
111.7 


CenU. 

165.5 250 8 ^ 33 

44 


144.2 

167.0 


102.1 

199.6 


159.5231. 

142.2214.91 


131.7 
121.4 

136.7 

02.8 


17a 6^ 
197. 
1161. 71 
iiacN 


85 

33 
35 

34 

35 
25 


Cents, 

80 

48 

12 

48 
21 
18 
17 
13 
27 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 

Data from 237 Cooperative Shipping AssodatioDs in the Com Belt (shipments through central market 
commission agents) . 

^ Averages are of associations shipping to the given market, wetted on the volume shipped not basedon 
shipments. Low figures are for low cost assodations and high figures for high cost atsoctoHotu. 
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Fcmm Ammah a/nd their Prodwsts — Hogs. 

SWINE. 

Table 476. — Swine: Number and value on farms, United Stalee, January 1 , 

1887-1924. 


Jan. 1— 

Number. 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1. 

18«7 

Thousands. 

Dolls. 

24,604 

4.03 

1808 

24,317 

3.20 

1869 

23, 316 

4.65 

1870, June 1 .... 

i6, m 

.5.59 

1871 

29, 458 

5.61 

1872 

31,7t6 

4.01 

1873 

32,632 

3.67 

1874 

30,861 

3.98 

1875 

28,002 

4.80 

1876 

25, 727 

6.00 

1877 

28,077 

5.66 

1878 

32,262 

4.85 

1879 

34, 766 

3. 18 

1880, June 

47, GS» 

4.43 

1881 

36. 248 

4.70 

1882 

44, 122 

5.97 

1883 

43,270 

6.75 

1884 

44,201 

5. 57 

1885 

45, 143 

6. 02 

1886 

46,092 

4. 26 

1887 

44,613 

4.48 

1888 

44, 347 

4.98 

1889 

50,302 

5. 79 

1890, June 1 

67, m 

4.91 

1891, 

50,625 

4. 15 

1892 

52,398 

4. 00 

1893 

40,095 

0.41 

1894 

45,200 

5. 98 

1895 

44, 100 

4. 97 

1896 

42,843 

4.35 


Farm 
value 
Jan. 1. 


Thotmndi 
of dollars. 
99,637 
79,976 
108, 431 

140. 632 
165,313 

127,4.63 

119. 632 
122, 695 
134,681 
154,261 

168,873 

156,577 

110,508 

211,036 

170,535 


263, .543 
201, 951 
240, 301 
220,402 
106, 570 

200, 043 
220,811 
291,307 
281, 686 
210, 194 

241, 031 
295,420 
270, 385 
219, 501 
180, 530 


Jan. 1— 

Number. 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1. 

Farm 
value 
Jan. 1. 


Thousands. 

Dolls. 

Thousands 
of dollars. 

1897 

40,600 

4.10 

166,273 

1898 

39,760 

4.30 

174,351 

1899..: 

38,652 

4. 40 

170, no 

1900, Jiinel 

eg, 868 

5.60 

346,014 

1901 

56,982 

6.20 

353, 012 

1902 

48,699 

7.03 

342, 121 

l9o:t 

46,923 

7. 78 

364,974 

1904 

47,009 

6.15 

289,225 

1905 

47, 321 

5.99 

283,255 

1906 

52, 103 

6.18 

321,803 

1907 

64,794 

7.62 

417, 791 

1908 

56,084 

6.05 

339,030 

1909 

54, 147 

6. 55 

354,794 

1910, Apr. 1.... 

68, 186 

9. 17 

533,309 

1911 

\ 66, 620 
65, 410 

9. 37 

615, 170 

1912 

8.00 

528, 328 

1913 

61,178 

9. 8ti 

603, 109 

Av. 1000-1913-. 

60,908 

8.64 

525, 042 

1914 

58, 933 

10. 40 

612,051 

1015 

64,618 

9. 87 

637,479 

1916 

67,766 

8.40 

560, 573 

1917 

67, 503 

11. 75 

702,808 

1918 

70, 978 

19.64 

1,387,281 

1,642,508 

1919 

74, 684 

22. 02 

1920 

69, 344 

19. 07 

1, 131,674 

Av. 1914-1920.. 

66, 247 

14.01 

967, 776 

1921 

56, 097 

j 2. 97 

727,380 

1922 

58, 327 

10. 10 

589,202 

1923 

68, 427 

11. 58 

792, 565 

1924 » 

65,501 

9. 75 

638,793 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 
* Preliminary. 


Table 477. — Swine: Number and value on farms, by States, January 1, 1922-192^. 


State. 

Number Jan, 1, 

Average price per head 
Jan. 1. 

Fann value Jan. 1. 

1922 

1923 

1924* 

1922 

1023 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924* 

Maine 

Thou- 

sand. 

69 

Thou- 

sand. 

68 

Thou- 

sand. 

76 

Dolls. 
14. 70 

Dolls. 

18.:i0 

Dolls. 

17.00 

Thou- 
sand 
dollars. 
1, 014 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars. 

1,244 

Thou- 

sand 

dollars. 

1,292 

New Hampshire - ... 

30 

30 

31 

15.00 

17. 00 

16.00 

450 

610 

405 

Ve*^nnt ........... 

53 

59 

62 

12.40 

14.00 

18.80 

667 

826 

866 

M assftch upetts 

76 

72 

76 

16.30 

17.00 

17.00 

1,239 

1,224 

1,275 

Rhode Island 

12 

12 

11 

17.50 

laio 

13.00 

210 

217 

198 

Connecticut...... 

47 

45 

44 

17.00 

17.70 

18.00 

709 

796 

702 

New York 

620 

546 

557 

14.50 

15.50 

14.70 

7,540 

8,463 

8,188 

New Jersey..-.------.------- 

132 

132 

133 

17.00 

17. 60 

17.00 

2,244 

2,310 

2, 261 

Pennsylvania. 

1,143 

41 

1,200 

1,212 

14.50 

16.00 

14.60 

10,674 

19,200 

17,574 

Delaware 

43 

44 

1 laoo 

11.00 

10.60 

410 

473 

462 


1 Preliminary. 
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Table 477. — Swine: Number and value on farms, by States, January 1, 19i8S- 

19^4 — Continued. 


State. 

Number Jan. 1. ^ 

Average j;>rice per head 

Farm value Jan. 1. 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 

1922 

1923 

1924* 








Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 




sand 

sand 

sand 


sand. 

sand. 

sand. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Mary and 

Virginia 

285 

299 

299 

1L60 

13.00 

11.25 

3, 278 

3,887 

3,364 

703 

689 

655 

9. 60 

10.50 

9.90 

6,749 

7, 234 

6,484 

West Virginia 

293 

316 

316 

10.80 

12.30 

11.00 ! 

3,164 

3,887 

3,476 

North Carolina 

1,258 

1,195 

1, 159 

12.00 

13.30 

12.50 

16,096 

15,894 

14,488 

South Carolina 

680 

612 

569 

9.20 

11.00 

11.30 

6,256 

6, 732 

6,430 

Georgia. 

2,064 

1,878 

1,542 

8.60 

7.80 

8.00 

17,750 

14,648 

12,336 

Florida 

725 

703 

633 

7.00 

7.50 

7.00 

5,075 

5, 272 

4,431 

Ohio 

2,862 

3,205 

3,077 

10.90 

12. 10 

10.09 

31, 196 

38,780 

30,770 

Indiana. 

3,200 

4,000 

3.880 

11.00 

11.90 

9.80 

35,200 

47,600 

38,024 

Illinois 

4,046 

5,422 

5,368 

10.50 

12.60 

10.10 

42,483 

67, 775 

54,217 

Michigan 

1,051 

1, 177 

1,165 

11.30 

12.50 

10.00 

11, 876 

14, 712 

11,650 

Wisconsin 

1,500 

1,725 

1,673 

10.50 

13. 10 

9.90 

15,750 

22, 598 

16,563 

Minnesota 

3, 333 

3,800 

3,800 

11.20 

13.20 

10.30 

37, 330 

50,160 

39,140 

Iowa 

8,218 

11, 094 

10,539 

11.00 

12.80 

10.30 

90,398 

142,003 

108,552 

Missouri ! 

3,915 

4,698 

4, 463 

8.r>o 

9.80 

8.50 

33,278 

46,040 

37,936 

North Dakota 

435 

566 

651 

11.00 

13.50 

10.00 

4,785 

7, 641 

6,510 

South Dakota 

2,200 

2,970 

3,029 

10.00 

13. .50 

10. 10 

22,000 

40,095 

30,593 

Nebraska 

4, 100 

5, 330 

5,223 

10.00 

12.00 

10.00 

41,000 

63,960 

52,230 

Kansas 

2,388 

3, 104 

2,980 

9.50 

11. 00 

9.00 

22, 686 

34, 144 

26,820 

Kentucky 

1,048 

1,205 

1, 109 

7.60 

8.80 

7.00 

7,860 

10,604 

7,763 

Tennessee 

1, 546 

1,654 

1, 373 

8.00 

9.30 

7.40 

12,368 

15,382 

10,160 

Alabama 

1, 307 

1,281 

1,089 

8.60 

9.30 

8.80 

11, 240 

11,913 

9,583 

Mississippi 

1. 183 

1,207 

1,063 

8.00 

8.00 

' 7.40 

9,464 

9,656 

7,866 

Louisiana 

756 

756 

665 

8.60 

7. 80 

7.60 

6, 502 

6,897 

5,054 

Texas 

2,226 

2,092 

1,904 

8.50 

8.80 

9.00 

18, 921 

18, 410 

17,136 

Oklahoma 

1,334 

1,401 

1, 121 

8.60 

1 8.80 

6.70 

11, 339 

12,329 

7, 511 

Arkansas 

1,125 

1,058 

952 

7.10 

6.90 

6. 10 

7,988 

7,300 

5,807 

Montana 

180 

225 

270 

13.10 

13.20 

11.20 

2, 358 

2,970 

3,024 

Wyoming 

73 

99 

119 

12.00 

12.50 

10.00 

876 

1,238 

1,190 

Colorado 

455 

592 

622 

9.60 

10.50 

9.50 

4,368 

6,216 

5,909 

New Mexico 

94 

89 

71 

9.00 

10.00 

9.00 

846 

890 

639 

Arizona 

50 

57 

57 

12.00 

13.00 

9.50 

600 

741 

542 

Utah 

90 

108 

121 

10.00 

10.90 

10.10 

900 

1, 177 

1,222 

Nevada-. 

25 

25 

28 

10.00 

14.00 

9.00 

250 

350 

252 

Idaho 

225 

315 

378 

11.00 

11.50 

9.40^ 

2,475 

3,622 

3,553 

Washington 

197 

217 

239 

12.60 

14.80 

13.00 

2,462 

3, 212 

3, 107 

Oregon 

200 

214 

220 

10.70 

11.20 

10.50 

2,140 

2,397 

2, 310 

California 

834 

842 

834 

11. 70 

11.80 

10.50 

9,758 

9,936 

8, 757 

United States j 

58,327 

68,427 

65,501 j 

10. 10 

11.58 

9.75 

589,202 

792, 665 

638,793 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


1 Preliminary. 


Table 478. — Hogs on farms: Cumulative 'percentage changes, 1920-1923, 


Item. 

To 

Feb. 

1. 

To 

Mar. 

1. 

To 

Apr. 

1. 

To 

May 

1. 

To 

June 

1. 

To 

July 

1. 

To 

Aug. 

1. 

To 

Sept. 

To 

Oct. 

1. 

To 

Nov. 

1. 

To 

Dec. 

1. 

To 

Jan. 

lof 

suc- 

ceed- 

ing 

year. 

Increases: 













Births 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

1920 

5.8 

14.5 

36.0 

64.4 

83.1 

93.3 

102.0 

113.6 

129.4 

140.7 

147.3 

152.8 

1921 

5.8 

14.5 

38.0 

67.4 

86.1 

95.9 

105.2 

1114 

136.6 

1418 

156.9 

163.4 

1922 

5.3 

14.2 

41.8 

70.8 

8a5 

99.4 

107.6 

121.4 

142.2 

156.0 

163.5 

1619 

1923 

6.2 

17.2 

44.5 

7a 0 

95.2 

105.1 

iia6 

127.2 

147.8 

1514 

164.1 


Brought on farms i— 










1920 

3.3 

6.2 

9.2 

11.9 

14.9 

17.1 

19.2 

22.1 

25.4 

218 

32.0 

35.0 

1921 

3.0 

6.6 

9.9 

12.7 

lao 

ia7 

ia7 

21.1 

24.1 

211 

3L5 

35.1 

1922 

3.2 

6.6 

9.7 

12.9 

ia5 

19.0 

21.6 

24.0 

27.1 

31.2 

34.9 

39.5 

1923 

3.4 

5.9 

a? 

11.7 

14.0 

lao 

17.3 

19.2 

21.0 

24.3 

27.7 


Total increases * — 













1920 

9.1 

2a7 

45.2 

7a3 

9ao 

110.4 

121.2 

135.7 

154.8 

169.5 

179.3 

187.8 

1921 

a8 

21.1 

47.9 

8ai 

101.1 

112.6 

1219 

139.5 

160.7 

176.9 

1814 

1915 

1922 

&5 

20.8 

51.5 

83.7 

105.0 

iia4 

129.2 

145.4 

169.3 

187. 2 

1914 

2014 

1923... 

9.6 

23.1 

1 58.^ 

87.7 

109.2 

121.1 

130.9 

146.4 

1618 

182. 7 

191.8 



> Corrective factor 0.905 applied to births and brought on farms figures. 
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Table 478 . — Hogs on farms: Cumulative percentage changes^ 1920-19^3 — ContcJ, 


Item. 

To 

Fob. 

1. 

To 

Mar. 

1. 

To 

Apr. 

1. 

To 

May 

1. 

To 

June 

1. 

To 

July 

1. 

To 

Aug. 

1. 

To 

Sept. 

1. 

To 

Oct. 

1. 

To 

Nov. 

1. 

To 

Doc. 

1. 

To 

.Tan. 

1 of 
suc- 
ceed- 
ing 
year. 

Decreases: 













Moved off— 

P. et. 

P. ct. 

P. et. 

P. ct. 

P.d. 

P. ct. 

P.d. 

P. ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.et. 

P.d. 

1920 

11.7 

20.7 

30.2 

40.7 

53.3 

62.9 

70.4 

79.6 

90.6 

102.3 

. 115. 9 

129.4 

1921 

10.8 

21.8 

31.9 

42.8 

53.3 

62.3 

70.2 

79.6 

90.9 

103. a 

117.3 

130.6 

1922 

10.4 

20.6 

31.4 

41.5 

53.6 

64.2 

71.8 

81.6 

91.6 

105. 2 

118.4 

• 131. 9 

1923 

Slaughtered on farms— 

11.1 

20.4 

31.6 

42.8 

53.4 

62.6 

69.7 

77.4 

84.3 

97.1 

111.6 

35.2 

1920 

6.1 

10. C 

11.7 

12.8 

18.6 

13.9 

14.4 

16. 1 

16.6 

17.1 

22.4 

1921 

6.8 

10.6 

12.2 

13.0 

13.4 

13.7 

14.1 

14.6 

15.3 

16.6 

21.9 

33.2 

1922 

6.3 

9.3 

10.9 

11.7 

12.5 

12.7 

13.1 

13.4 

13.8 

15. 3 

19.4 

30.5 

1923 

5.7 

9.2 

10.9 

11.8 

12.3 

12.7 

13.1 

13.4 

14. 1 

15.4 

19.6 


Died — 













1920 

2.0 

4.8 

8. 1 

12.6 

15.2 

17.3 

19.4 

21.5 

24.1 

26.5 

28.6 

30.2 

1921 

2.0 

.3.9 

7.2 

10.8 

13.3 

16.6 

17.6 

20. 0 

23.6 

26.6 

29.3 

31.3 

1922 

2.2 

4.4 

9.6 

14.5 

18.0 

20.6 

22.7 

25 6 

29.7 

32.8 

34.9 

37.2 

1923 - - . 

2.1 

5.7 

12.9 

19.2 

23.5 

26.6 

29.4 

32.9: 

37. 1 

40.2 

42.8 


Total decreases — 



166.8 

194.8 

1920 

19.8 

35.5 

50.0 

66.1 

82.0 

94. 1 

104.2 

116.2 

130.3 

14.5. 9 

1921 

19,6 

36.3 

51.3 

66.6 

80.0 

91.6 

101. 9 

114.2 

129.8 

146.4 

168.5 

195. 1 

1922 

18.9 

34.3 

51.9 

67.7 

84.1 

97.5 

107.6 

120.5 

13.5. 0 

1.53. 3 

172,7 

199,6 

1923 

18.9 

35.3 

55.4 

73.8 

89.2 

101.9 

112.2 

123.7 

135.5 

152.7 

174.0 


Net change: 

1920 

-10.7 

-14.8 

i -4.8 

+10.2 

+16.0 

+16.3 

+17.0 

+19.5 

+24. 5 

+23.6 

+12.6 

-7.0 

1921 

-10.8 

-15.2 

1 -3.4 

+13. 5 

+21.1 

+21.0 

+22.0 

+26.3 

+30.9 

+30.5 

+19.9 

+3.4 

1922 

-10.4 

-13. 5 

1 -0.4 

+16.0 

+20.9 

+ 20.9 

+21.6 

+24.9 

+34. 3 

+33.9 

+26.7 

+&8 

1923 

-9.3 

-12.2 

1 -2.2 

+13.9 

+20.0 

+19.2 

+18.7 

+22.7 

-1-33.3 

+.mo 

M7.8 


On hand compared with 





Jan. 1 1— ' 

1920 

*89.3 

85.2 

1 95. 2 

110.2 

116.0 

116.3 

117.0 

119.5 

124.5 

mo 

112.6 

9.3.0 

1921 

89.2 

84.8 

1 96.6 

113.5 

121.1 

121.0 

122.0 

12.5 :i 

130. 9 

130. 5 

119.9 

103.4 

1922 

89.6 

86. S 

i 99.6 

116.0 

120.9 

120.9 

121.6 

121.9 

134.3 

133.9 

125.7 

108.8 

1923 

90.7 

87.8 

07.8 113.9 

120.0 

110.2 

118.7 

122.7 

133.3 

130.0 

117.8 



Division of Crop and Livestock Rstimatea. Based on reports of about 7,500 farmers reporting monthly 
for their own farms. 


1 Number on hand, January 1, each year =*100^^. 


Table 479 . — Swine: Yearly losses per IfiOO from disease, 1888-1924. 


Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Ivosses 

per 

1,000. 


77.5 

61.7 

76.1 
83. 7 
64.4 

63.1 
4a6 
92.3 

127. 0 
144.0 

1897-98 

92.8 
82. 1 

64.4 

74.7 

61.5 

58.2 

67.9 

60.8 
51. 1 

48.9 

1907-8 1. 

62.4 
61.0 
45. 1 
44.8 
89.2 

no. 1 
118.0 

1917-18 

42.1 

41.4 
49.8 

43.0 

54.4 

51.3 

62.0 

1888-89 

1fiOB,jQQ 

1908-9 

1918-19 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 


1889-90 

1 9(K>-1 

1910-11 

1920-21 


1901-2 

1911-12 

1921-22... 

1891-92 

% AO 

1902-3 

1912-13 

1922-23 

1892-93 

1 OAO J\A 

190-3-4 

1913-14 

1923-24 

1893- 94 

1894- 95 

1904-5 

1914-16 


1905-6 

1915-16 

66.2 

4a6 


IQQA— 07 

1906-7 

1916-17 

low^ui 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters May 1 for year ending 
April 30. 



Table 480 . — Hogs: Summary of spring and fall pig surveys. 


948 Yearbook «! //. 


■r., im. 











949 



F arm Ammah and their Pradwste — Maf^ 













950 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 19iS. 


Table 481 . — Hogs: Receipts and ehipmenta at principal markets and aU markets^ 

1900-19»3. 

BECEIPT8. 


Calendar 

year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Louis 

Fort 

V/orth. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Oma- 

ha. 

St. 

Joseph 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total 

nine 

mar- 

kets. 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

re- 

port- 

ing. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

3900 

8, 109 

116 

1,792 

0) 

3,094 

2, 201 

1, 679 

500 

833 

18,324 

(i\ 

(!) 

IWl 

8,290 

100 

i; 024 

h) 

3; 716 

2; 414 

2; 105 

617 

960 

20; 135 

M 

s*) 

1902 

7,896 

87 

1, 330 

79 

2,279 

2,247 

1,698 

668 

1,008 

17,291 

0 

0 

3903 

7, 326 

147 

1,568 

151 

1,969 

2,231 

1, 701 

760 

1,008 

16,861 

0 

(») 

1904 

7, 239 

162 

1, 055 

281 

2,227 

2,300 

1,067 

882 

1,113 

17,816 

0 

(») 

1905 

7, 726 

191 

2,026 

463 

2,508 

2,294 

1,900 

865 

1,299 

19,262 

0 

0 

1906 

7, 275 

> 193 

1,923 

651 

2,676 

2,394 

1,908 

861 

1,158 

18,939 

0 


3907 

7,201 

241 

2,066 

487 

2,924 

2, 2.54 

1,923 

867 

1,289 

19,251 

w 


im 

8,131 

280 

2,660 

703 

8, 715 

2,425 

2,349 

1,133 

1, 381 

22,677 

0 

(*) 

1909 

6,619 

242 

2,473 

808 

3,093 

2,135 

1,694 

725 

1,077 

18,926 

0 

0 

1910 

5, 587 

187 

2,054 

541 

2,086 

1,804 

1, 353 

836 

1,044 

15,582 

0 


1911 

7,103 

220 

3, 124 

1 656 

3,168 

2,367 

- 1,923 

911 

1, 349 

20,720 


0 

1912 

7,181 

222 

2, 530 

388 

2,523 

2.886 

1,970 

984 

1,698 

20,382 

0 

0 

1913 

7, 671 

247 

2, 584 

404 

2,668 

2,543 

1,869 

1,257 

1,533 

20,676 

(*/ 


1914 

6,618 

266 

2,569 

515 

2,266 

2,269 

1, 725 

1,590 

1, 257 

19,044 

(») 

0 

1915 

7,652 

344 

2,692 

464 

2,531 

2,643 

1,698 

2, 1.55 

1,761 

21,840 

14, 373 

36,213 

1916 

9, 188 

467 

3,057 

968 

2,979 

3,117 

2,199 

2,676 

2,131 

26. 781 

16,484 

43,265 

19J7 

7,169 

362 

2, 706 

1,062 

2,277 

2,797 

1,920 

1, 928 

2,149 

22,360 

15,682 

38,042 

1918 

8,614 

384 

3, 256 

762 

3,328 

3,430 

2, 351 

2,061 

2,421 

26,607 

18,256 

44, 863 

1919 

8,672 

368 

3, 651 

688 

3,141 

3,179 

2,126 

2,190 

2,322 

28,237 

18,232 

44,469 

1920 

7,626 

341 

3,399 

413 

2,466 

2,708 

1,914 

2,247 

2,173 

23,187 

18,934 

42,121 

1921 

8,148 

334 

3,3.30 

382 

2,205 

2,665 

1, 786 

2,210 

1, 739 

22,798 

18,303 

41, 101 

1922 

8,166 

305 

3. 606 

510 

2,655 

2,839 

2,061 

2,623 

1,856 

24,601 

19,466 

44,067 

1923 

10,460 

495 

4,831 

486 

3,615 

3,649 

2,467 

3,338 

2,989 

32,320 ; 

23,010 

55,330 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 receipts compUod from yearbooks of stock- 
yard companies; subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats and 
wool Division. Prior to 1915 shipments compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies, except East 
St. Louis (1900 to 1906 from fourteenth annual report of Bureau of Animal Industry; 1907 to 1914 from Mer 
chants’ Exchange Annual Report); subsequent figures from data of the reportistf service of the Live 
stock, Meats and Wool Division. 

1 Not in operation. 

> Figures not available prior to 1915. 
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Table 482. — Hogs: Receipts at all public stockyards, 1915-19SS. 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

1916 »... 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Thou- 
sands. 
3,959 
6,809 
6,084 
4,444 
6, 856 
6,262 
4,700 
4, 278 
6,306 

Thou- 
sands. 
3,449 
4,233 
3,033 
4, 486 
4,412 
3,422 
4,000 
3,613 
4,492 

Thou- 
sands. 
3,109 
3, 489 
3,369 ' 
4,424 
3,643 
3,940 
3, 386 
3,411 
4,927 

Thou- 

sands. 

2,487 

2,852 

2,961 

3,606 

3,648 

3,024 

3,229 

3,066 

4,318 

Thou- 

sands. 

2,768 

3. 332 
3,264 
3.346 
3,831 

4, 210 
8, 328 
3, 737 
4,624 

Thou- 
sands. 
2,874 
3,054 
2,791 
2,079 
3,773 
3,709 
3, 579 
3. 776 
4,204 

Thou- 

sands. 

2,868 

2,524 

2,563 

3,099 

2,974 

2,811 

2,727 

2,080 

4,181 

Thou- 
sands. 
2,024 
2,634 
1, 853 
2.467 
2,095 
2,401 
2,656 
3,037 
3,714 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,066 

2,386 

1,615 

2,376 

2,397 

2,391 

2,656 

3,062 

3,607 

Thou- 
sands. 
2,457 
3,640 
2,676 
3, 309 
3,121 
2,789 
3,214 
3,682 
4,816 

Thou- 
sands. 
3, 728 
4, 873 
3,941 
4, 594 
3, 740 
3,872 
3,687 
4,421 
5,416 

Thou- 
sands. 
4, 934 

4.030 
8, 002 
6,554 
4,980 
4,200 

3.031 
5,004 
5,825 

Thou- 
sands. 
36,213 
43,265 
88,042 
44,863 
44,469 
42; 121 
41, 101 
44,067 
65,330 


Division of Statistical and Historical Ileaearch. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

1 Complete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on dlsi>osition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many of these markets. 


Table 483. — Hogs: Receipts at Chicago, East St. Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha, 

combined, 1900-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 


1,502 

1,266 

1, 240 

1, 190 

1, 424 

1, 333 

■miKl 



1,303 

1,428 

1,414 

1901 

1, 528 

1, 457 
1,489 

1,174 

1,222 

096 

msmM 

1,275 

1, 461 




1, 694 

1,811 

1902 

1, 609 

1, 197 

1, 148 

1,174 

824 

827 

778 


1, 220 

1,374 

1,437 

1903 

1,316 

1,176 

938 

ujm 

1, 106 

1,171 


061 

875 

836 

1,068 


1, 440 

1,446 

1,113 

1, 126 

1,213 



BBtfl 

762 


1,369 

1,417 

1905 

1, 610 

1,209 

1,249 


1,297 

1,367 


935 

884 

1,128 

1,315 

1,473 

1006 

1,608 

1, 356 

1,206 

1,075 

1,306 

1,372 

1,144 

1,149 

837 

947 

1,046 

1,221 

■FiyMWmiW 

1,499 

1,332 


1,210 

1, 466 

1,312 

1,298 


925 

KISl 

894 

mxm 


2,225 

1,672 

1,445 

1,086 

1,464 

1, 316 

1, 072 

002 

937 

1, 353 

1,580 

1,703 

ifjiSRMMi 

1,703 

1,359 

11^91 

mil 

1,299 

1, 187 

929 

823 

846 

066 

1,184 

1,261 

1910 

1. 179 

1, 128 

934 

788 


1, 138 

892 

803 

687 

768 

1,020 

1, 134 

1911 


1,302 

1,516 

1,304 

1,621 

1, 487 

1,200 

976 


1, 231 

1. 533 

1,461 

1912 

1,908 

1,612 

1, 358 

1, 352 

1,381 

1, 218 

1,092 

846 

763 



1,387 

1913 

1,640 

1,315 

1,170 

1, 154 

1,267 

1, 328 

1, 129 


1,081 

1, 163 

1,288 

1,666 

Av. 1909-1913. 


1,343 

1,316 

1, 132 


1, 272 

1, 048 

927 

869 



1,378 

1914 

1.479 

1.328 

1,182 

ursu 


1,167 

927 

832 

827 

1,093 

1, 158 

1,640 

1915 



1, 611 

1,080 

1,234 

1,222 

1,037 

1,090 

021 

803 

848 


2,066 

1916 

2.313 


1,516 

1, 154 

1, 306 

1,283 

1, 221 

954 

1,407 

1,996 

2,091 

1917 


1,697 

1, 367 



1, 125 

1,083 

757 

545 


1,280 

1,461 

1918 

1, 657 

1,888 

1,963 

1,697 


1,246 

1, 356 


032 

1, 376 

1,794 

2,207 

1919 

2; 418 

1,978 

1, 631 

1,671 

1,644 

1,680 

1,314 

829 

913 

1,129 

1,485 

2,049 

1920 

2 136 

1,367 

1,630 

1,060 

1,686 

1, 433 

1, 131 

088 

796 

894 

1,381 

1,611 

Av. 1914-1920. 

1, 982 

1,691 

1,543 

1, 252 

1,397 

1,308 

1, 134 

042 

824 

1,093 

1,498 

1,876 

1921 

1,916 

1,708 

1, 846 

1, 276 

1,340 

1,520 

1,493 

1, 122 

1,092 

046 

1,092 

1,469 

1,568 


i, 786 

1,454 

1,303 

1,130 

1,646 

1,263 

1,216 

1, 104 

1,299 

1,631 

1,006 



Im 

2,173 

1,879 

2,017 

1,778 

1,840 

1,730 

1,827 

1,616 

1,515 

1,917 

2,048 

8,216 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 from yearbooks of stockyard companies^ 
sub^went figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Divl> 
Sion. 
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Table 484. — Hoga; ReeaipUy local slaughter, and Stocker and feeder shipments, 
{ public stockyards, calendar years, 19 16-1923 » 

RECEIPTS. 


Market. 

1916 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thau- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

JhOlL- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Albany, N. Y 


26 

50 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0) 

(‘) 

Amarillo, Tex 

11 

26 

19 

11 

2 

7 

8 

106 

65 

Atlanta, Ox 



36 

47 

83 

68 

91 

1*24 

201 

Amnista, Oa 



7 

8 

9 

7 

10 

11 

11 

Baltimore, Md 

959 

1,002 

810 

805 

963 

1,164 

1,238 

1,343 

1,547 

'Rfllin^, Mnnl 


0) 

6 

5 

10 

1 

1 



Bfamingham, Ala 


6 

2 

14 

24 

24 

27 

2 

1 

Boston, "Mass 

8 

22 

20 

14 

22 

14 

8 

8 

5 

Buffalo, N.Y 

1,806 

1,692 

1,114 

1, 301 

1, 352 

1,494 

1,603 

1,475 

1,831 

Chattanooga, Tonn 


16 

14 

13 

14 

11 

17 

13 

10 

Cheyenne, Wyo 



9 

1 

3 

10 

45 

35 

69 

Chicago, 111...' 

7, 662 

9, 188 

7,169 

8,614 

8,672 

7,526 

8, 148 

8, 156 

10,460 

Cincinnati, Ohio.. 

1,180 

1,260 

1,239 

1,463 

1,674 

1,478 

1,435 

1, 347 

1,401 

Cleveland, Ohio 

977 

970 

898 

1,314 

1,084 

1,012 

960 

1, 092 

1, 1S5 

Columbia, S. C_._ 


8 

4 

3 

6 

7 

4 

9 

15 

Coliimbu-s Ohio 

69 

63 

55 

65 

62 

69 

61 

53 

74 

Dallas, Tex 


101 

87 

62 

45 

56 

52 

71 

111 

Dayton, Ohio-. 

118 

91 

88 

118 

loT 

129 

131 

139 

167 

Denver, Colo 

844 

467 

352 

384 

368 

341 

334 

395 

495 

Detroit, Mich 

543 

650 

431 

408 

380 

414 

359 

415 

538 

Dublin, Oa 



(‘) 

4 

3 

3 

3 

6 


East St. Louis, 111 

2, 592 

3,057 

2,706 

3, 256 

3, 651 

3, 399 

3, 330 

3,60^ 

4, 831 

El Paso, Tex 

4 

13 

21 

19 

17 

15 

29 

35 

27 

Emery^vlUe, Calif - 



18 

5 

10 

16 

21 

32 


Erie, S*a 




78 

42 

61 




Evansville, Ind 


139 

148 

222 

255 

243 

219 

235 

256 

Fort Wayne, Ind 









58 

Fort "Worth,' Tex 

4G4 

9(i8 

1,062 

763 

5S8 

413 

382 

510 

4S6 

Foatoria, Ohio 

68 

76 

07 

96 

79 

99 

107 

105 

111 

Indianapolis, Ind 

2, 435 

2,576 

2, 351 

2, 750 

2,936 

2,897 

2,695 

2,267 

2,876 

Jacksonville, Fla_- 


12 

16 

72 

78 

100 

90 

81 

107 

Jersey City, N.J 

1, 175 

1, 137 

744 

566 

468 

029 

509 

458 

513 

Kansas City, Mo 

2, 531 

2,979 

2,277 

3, 328 

3,141 

2,466 

2,205 

2, 656 

3,C15 

Knoxville, Tenn 

11 

11 


12 

37 

42 

14 

57 

44 

Lafayette, Ind 

98 

119 

123 

186 

198 

204 

166 

105 

129 

Lancaster, Pa__ 

19 

26 

398 

578 

63 

185 

44 

76 

155 

Laredo, Tex 









2 

Ivogansport, Ind 

21 

13 

10 

15 

16 

23 

26 

10 

11 

Los Angde^ Calif 









227 

Louisville, Ky 

393 

738 

680 

758 

750 

428 

382 

497 

626 

Marion, Ohio 




49 

155 

217 

95 

109 

108 

Memphis, Tenn 


1 

(‘) 

3 

11 

30 

8 

10 

85 

Milwaukee, Wis 

583 

536 

411 

546 

686 

554 

489 

466 

555 

Mobile, Ala 

6 

7 

4 







Montgomery, Ala 



10 

48 

171 

109 

97 

95 

73 

Moultrie, Oa. 







42 

52 

33 

Nashville, Tenn 


337 1 

479 

581 

727 

615 

436 

517 

492 

Nebraska Ci^, Nebr 



j 

274 

298 

311 

324 

346 


Newark. N, 









670 

New Brighton, Minn 

3 

3 

8 

4 

3 

7 

1 

1 


New Orleans, La._ 


61 

58 

60 

63 

63 

50 

41 

46 

New York, N. Y 

363 

349 

652 

651 

677 

766 

962 

1,091 

1, 160 

North Salt Lake, Utah 


69 

42 

45 

63 

34 

56 

84 

234 

Ogden, Utah 



67 

69 

104 

78 

177 

198 

256 

Oklahoma, Okla 

485 

769 

634 

671 

470 

341 

371 

504 

488 

Omaha, Nebr 

2,643 

3,117 

2,797 

3,430 

3, 179 

2,708 

2,665 

2,830 

3,640 

Orangeburg, S. C.. 




9 

2 





Pasco, Wash 




6 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Peoria, 111 

281 

370 

m 

395 

390 

354 

424 

386 

673 

Phila^phia, Pa 

168 

227 

219 

273 

346 

481 

486 

473 

358 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

1,091 

878 

1,746 

1,808 

1,779 

2,439 

2,277 

2,690 

3,054 

Portlandl Oreg 

303 

323 

222 

228 

205 

175 

150 

224 

287 

Pueblo, Colo 

6 

19 

17 

23 

24 

14 

5 

11 

10 

Richmond. Va 

73 

99 

78 

1 60 

156 

212 

170 

219 

273 

Roanoke. Vo •- 





1 




9 


1 Less than 600. 
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Tablb 484^— Ho^^: Reeei^Sy local slaughter, and sleeker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, calendar years, 191 5-^1 923 — Continued. 

RECEIPTS— Continued. 


191A 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 



Thou- Thou- 
sanis. oandt, 

St. Joseph, Mo 1,698 2,199 

St. Lou&, Mo S-W 392 

St. Paul, Minn 2, 156 2, 674 

8«n Antonio, Tex 36 69 

Boattlo, Wash 179 


Sioux City, Iowa 1,761 2, 131 

Sioux Falls, 8. Dak ‘ 

Spokane, Wash 6 


SiJringfleld, Ohio 
Tacoma, Wash.. 


Toledo, Ohio 2rj0 

Washington, D. C 

Wichita, Kans 476 

Total. 36,213 1 43,266 1 38,042 1 44,803 I 44,469 1 42,121 I 41,101 1 44,067 | 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER. 


Albany, N. Y 



3 

1 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Ga 



27 

24 



5 

3 

Baltimore, Md 

726 

747 

658 

514 

Billings, Mont 


0) 

2 

1 

Birmingham, Ala 


6 

2 

14 

Buffalo, N. Y 


784 

488 

017 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

Chicago, 111 




7 

6, M9 

7,784 

6 , 950 

7, M3 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

656 

601 

638 

706 

Cleveland, Ohio 

826 

! 776 

578 

850 

Colurabiii, S. C 


7 

0) 

3 

Columbus, Ohio 

5 

18 

12 

7 

Dallas, Tex 


101 

87 

62 

l>ayton, Ohio 

83 

67 

67 

60 

Denver, Colo 

331 

444 

327 

366 

Detroit, Mich 


661 

297 

287 

Dublin, Oa._ 



I 

0) 

East St. Louis, 111 

1,600 

1,987 

1,680 

2,276 

El Paso, Tex 



15 

7 

Emeryville, Calif. 



18 

5 

Erie, Pa 




1.*) 

Evansville, Ind 


24 

36 

40 

Fort Wayne, Ind 





Fort Worth, Tex 

392 

860 

797 

568 

Fostoria, Ohio 


1 

27 

13 

Indianaj^lis, Ind 

1,496 

1,611 

1,328 

1,394 

Jacksonville, Fla 



15 

68 

Jersey City, N.J 

1, 175 

1, 137 

744 

566 

Kansas City, Mo 

2,114 

2,627 

1,978 

2,655 

Knoxville, Tenn 

1 

4 

6 

1 

Lafayette, Ind 


67 

39 

33 

Lancaster, Pa 




8 

Laredo, Tex 





LogBDsport, Ind 

0) 

1 

0) 

(0 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Louisville, Ky 





129 

168 

132 

138 

Marion, Ohio 




2 

Memphis, Tenn 





Milwaukee, Wis 

660 

629 

394 

463 

Mobile, Ala 

4 

4 

2 


Montgomery, Ala 





Moultrie, Ga 





Nashville, Tenn 


20 

46 

67 

Nebraska City. Nebr 

> Less than 600. 




254 
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Table 484. — Hogs: Receipts, local slaughter, and stacker and feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, calendar years, 1915— 192S — Continued. 

LOCAL SLAUanTER— Continued. 


Market. 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Newark. N. J__ 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands, 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands, 

Thou- 

sands. 

576 

New Orleans, La 


52 

41 

36 

43 

45 

40 

34 

42 

New York, N. Y 

363 

349 

552 

651 

677 

755 

902 

1,091 

42 

1, 160 

North Salt Lake, Utah 

1 

31 

39 

39 

25 

36 

51 

Ogden, Utah 1 


3 

52 

67 

47 

47 

47 

66 

Oklahoma, Okla 

476 

732 

530 

504 

360 

288 

331 

449 

419 

Omaha, Nebr 

2,012 

2, 391 

2,001 

2,541 

9 

2,531 

2 

1,998 

1.971 

2,226 

2,780 

Orangeburg, S. C 

Pasco, Wash 




0) 

143 

0) 

153 

0) 

135 




Peoria, 111 

125 

132 

96 

164 

105 

118 

Philadelphia, Pa 

202 

264 

329 

457 

457 

439 

331 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

157 

155 

290 

279 

279 

413 

505 

607 

bV7 

Portland, Oreg 

173 

189 

129 

137 

103 

91 

112 

158 

1 187 

Pueblo, Colo.-- 

(0 

58 

1 

(') 

216 

I (0 

260 

Richmond, Va 

70 

5 

74 

154 

210 

169 

Roanoke. Va 


3 

St. Joseph, Mo 

1, 524 
337 

2,107 

347 

1,833 
295 j 

i064 1 
301 

1,919 

1,584 

1,517 

1, 706 

2,001 

8t. Louu, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

1, 370 

1, 499 

1,068 

28 

1, 307 
15 

1,317 

7 

'‘i,'905‘ 

16 

1, 668 
33 

2,039 

41 

2,728 

45 

San Antonio, Tex 

Seattle, Wash 


179 

130 

125 

124 

92 

132 

149 

214 

Sioux City, Iowa 

1, 189 

1,307 

1, 257 

1,511 

(0 

34 

1,411 

(') 

42 

1,296 

1,047 

1, 194 

1,781 

69 

Sioux Falla, S. Dak 


0) 

25 

5 

57 

74 

Spokane, Wash 

3 

18 

32 

21 

32 

58 

Springfield, Ohio 


6 











Tacoma, Wash. 


38 

19 

30 

31 

34 

5S 

65 


Toledo, Ohio 


102 

53 

46 

53 

86 

24 

14 

21 

Washington, D. C 


82 

55 

54 

71 

101 

112 

129 

165 

Wichita, Kans 

471 

564 

392 

503 

469 

356 

348 

527 

623 


Total 

24,893 

30,984 

25, 440 

30,441 

30,018 

26, 761 

26, 335 

28, 737 

36, 172 



Local slaughter, compiled from reports of stock sold or driven out for local sladghter, made by stock- 
yards to the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SDIPMENTS. 


Market. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Amarillo, Tex 



0) 

4 

1 

1 

(0 

1 

2 

25 

2 

1 

0) 

17 

2 

% 

8 

10 

0) 

4 

1 

3 

1 

8 

8 




Atlanta, Ga 



5 

0) 


1 

(0 

August^ Ga 

Billings, Mont 


0) 

1 

1 

Birmingham, Ala 

(») 




Buffalo, N.Y 

2 

0) 

1 

14 

1 

1 

0) 

0) 



Chattanooga, Tenn 




Chicago, 111.'. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


45 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Columbus, Ohio 

0) 


Dayton, Ohio 




Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

Dublin, Ga 

9 

(‘) 

1 

32 

8 

0) 

98 

4 

10 

30 

5 

0) 

47 

3 

4 

22 

5 

8 

4 

26 

63 

5 

0 

93 

(0 

East St. Louis, 111 

El Paso, Tex 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

13 

12 

0) 

12 

41 

2 

6 

1 

22 

4 

18 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jacksonville, Fla 

2 

22 

27 

2 

35 

(0 

18 

0) 

5 

89 

5 

45 

3 

176 

1 

1 

65 

3 

41 

1 

244 

1 

3 

24 

1 

17 

2 

200 

0) 

5 

52 

2 

21 

34 

4 

17 

% 

2 

5 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville, Tenn 

94 

1 

7 

283 

Lolayette, Ind...^. 

* > Less than 500. 

(0 

8 
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Table 484. — Hogs: Receipts^ local slaughter ^ and stocker and feeder shipments ^ 
public stockyards y calendar years j 1915-1923 — Continued. 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— Continue^l. 


Market. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thau- 

Thou- 

Thoit- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Logansport, Ind 

0) 

1 

0) 

0) 

0) 

1 


0) 

lx)S Angelo^ Calif 








17 

Louisville, Ky 



17 

28 

11 

8 

19 

2 

Marion, Ohio 



1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Memphis, Tenn 

0) 




4 

1 

2_^ 

Q 

Milwaukee, Wls 

0) 

0) 

(') 




Montgomery, Ala 


1 

1 

22 ' 

15 1 

9 

12 

10 

Moulfric, Oa. 






3 

1 

1 

Nashville, Tenn. 

23 


36 

28 

18 

2 

] 

1 

Nebraska City, Nebr 



(0 

0) 


(') 

3 


Newark, N. J 





(0 

New Brighton, Minn 

0) 

4 j 

1 

2 

4 

1 

(i) 

New Orleans, La 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

North Salt Lake, Utah 

1 

5 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Ogden, Utah 


1 

1 

13 

11 

2 

5 

4 

Oklahoma, Okla 

18 

70 

69 

43 

21 

13 

0 

17 

Omaha, Nebr 

26 

73 

13 

8 

7 

4 

6 

14 

Pasco, Wtrsh 



1 






Peoria, 111 


1 

4 

6) 

3 

8 

5 

7 

Philadelphia, Pa 



1 





Portland, Oreg 

3 

14 

18 1 

l.s 

17 

11 

17 

18 

Pueblo, Colo... 



0) 


0) 

(1) 



Richmond, Va 



0) 

1 

(I) 

(1) 

(1) 

2 

St. Joseph, Mo 

11 

33 

34 

27 

24 

9 

11 ! 

17 

St. Paul, Minn 

23 

232 

173 

103 

IGl 

104 

109 

1.51 

San Antonio, Tex 

29 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

13 

10 

Seattle, Wa.sh 



2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

$ 

Sioux City, Iowa 

8 

109 

41 

33 

28 

: 19 

9 

9 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 


6 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

Spokane, Wash 


8 

9 

15 

12 

6 

7 

9 

Tacoma, Wash 



(») 

1 

i (0 





Toledo, Ohio 



1 2 

2 

(‘) 


(1) 

Wichita, Kans 

6 

44 

87 

20 

I 23 

13 

20 

32 

Total 

194 

788 

989 

1 902 

1 728 

409 

593 

820 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the rei)orting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

I Less than 600. 


Table 485. — Swine: Shipments of feeder swine from public stockyardSy 1923, 


ORIGIN. 


Market. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May, 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Total. 


Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Nu rn- 

Num- 

Num- 


her. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber . 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

her. 

bn. 

Denver, Colo 

1,880 

1,710 

647 

1,042 

1,273 

758 

978 

673 

606 

520 

865 

1,071 

11,023 

Fort Worth, Tex,.. 

2,076 

3, 270 

3, 568 

2,763 

1,286 

852 

1, 5.57 

3, 360 

1,836 

840 

1,612 

915 

23,035 

Indianapolis, Ind... 

1,020 

617 

887 

1,097 

2,600 

3,668 

892 

750 

1,616 

56,589 

1,584 

1,116 

462 

16,308 

Kansas City, Kans. 

21,100 

18, 243 

17,967 

18, 352 

16, 525 

11,^ 

6,114 

27,621 

43, 442 

21,834 

8,^ 

265,458 

Los Angeles, Cal... 

1,426 

1,782 

1,937 

1,076 

339 

236 

692 

1,118 

758 

1,658 


207 

11,828 

Natn Stockyards, 111 

1,604 

1,107 

4,488 

7,096 

6,526 

3,541 

1,044 

1,815 

4,089 

867 

692 

836 

32,505 

Oklahoma, Okla 

1,026 

1,460 

6,117 

2,400 

1,586 

838 

360i 

4, 379 

3, 184 

2,563 

2,486 

2,165 

27,564 

Omaha, Nebr 

772 

1, 131 

1,443 

2,334 

1,502 
2, 141 

1,236 

1,070 

817 

766 

1.242 

1,201 

1,635 

16, 149 

Portland, Oreg 

1,060 

1,993 

1,494 

L205 

1,238 

1,688 

1,444 

1,657 

2,020 

1, 716 

1,224 

18,920 

Sioux City, la 

South St. Joseph, Mo 
South St. Paul, Minn 

860 

926 

1,420 

2,858 

1,647 

1,249 

211 

240 

383 

191 

199 

66 

10, 145 

13, 430 

144 
13, 047 

172 

13,898 

138 

12,996 

14,096 

123 
9, 635 

28 
5, 463 

166* 

3,011 

82 

7,594 

328 

15,949 

60 

15,210 

332 
11, 100 

1 1,562 
136, 142 

Wi(^ta, Kans 

1,042 

862 

2,646 

2,582 

1,421 

663 

1,025 

1,470 

6,373 

6,033 

3,855 


31.270 

All other 

4,89^ 

2,70^ 

4, 821 

3,294 

3,330 

1,941 

2,483 

3, 858 

3, 190 

2,823 

2,353 


iStS] 

Total 

62,687 

49,686| 

60,311 

69, 893 

52,171 

37,233 

23,605 

60,721 

87,722 

79,060 

63,097 

36,014 

641,099 
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Table 486. — Swine: Shipments of feeder swine from public stockyards f 1923 — 

CoilthlUiKl. 

DESTINATION. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

.Tilly. 

Aug. 

I Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Nnm- 

Num- 

Num- 

Nam- 

Num- 

Nu rn- 

Num- 

Nvm- 

Num- 

Num- 

Nvm- 

Nam- 

Num- 


her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 1 

her 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

her. 

California- 

1,627 

1,782 

1,937 

1,076 

339 

493 

692 

706 

2; 149 

3, 189 

384 

1,150 

16, 133 

Colonulo 

t, 160 

1,500 

647 

882, 

, 997 

403 

S44 

673 

606 

317 

1,008 

1,071 

10, 128 

Illinois 

7,0S2 

6,200 

0,3.50 

9. 553 ; 

5. .50.5 

.5. 543 

3,213 

8,434 

20, 435 

14, 334 

5, 236 

3,125 

06. 009 

Indiana 

1,860 

846 

887 

2, 526! 

2, 72:1 

3, 804 

892 

I 987 

4, 048 

3,585 

1, 534 

1, 0,')9 

24, 7.51 

Iowa 

15, 412 

15, 810 

16,65.5 

19, 894 

15, 708 

10,628 

4,518 

13, 066 

25, 370 

20,602 

11,953 

5, 801 

175,607 

Kansas 

Michigan ! 

3,096 

2,814 

940 

4,088 

402 

3, 307 
1,096 

1.209 
2, 024 
2, 723 

1,117 
1, 012 
3,654 

2:17 

2,107 

2(V1 

2,122 

231 

1,844 

2,595 

2,122 

397 

2,057 

28,032 

9,018 

Minnesota 

3,036 

1,611 

4,057 

2, 197 

2. 392 

1,989 

1,156 

2,558 

4,305 

4. .524 

34, 205 

Missouri 

8,292 

7,295 

10, 173 

6. 158 

6,602 

2, 8f 16 

2 , 938 

5.928 

8, 053 

5,200 

4, 974 

2. 335 

60,874 

Nebraska 

1,937 

2,171 

3, 120j 

3, 106 

3,071 

1,995 

1,298 

4, 978 

14,002 

13, 789 

9, 856 

3, 488 

62,811 

Ohio 

668 

348 

448 

1,241 

1,155 

719 

402 

656 

1, 742 

1, 612 
489 

1,88.8 

234 

11,16.3 

Oklahoma 

607 

200 

3,686 

901 

1,111 

376 

210 

2, 279 

720 

864 

2,143 

13,561 

Oregon.- 

996 

1,918 

1,430 

1,004 

2,021 

1, 107 

1,682 

1,411 

1,521 

1,097 

1,690 

1, 180 

18,050 

Tennessee 

1,175 

600 

1,514 

327 

404 

2 

183 

456 

404 

154 

244 

673 

6,195 

Texas. 

1, 331 

902 

1,374 

1,503 

998 

857 

1,300 

2, 059 

1,788 

1,881 

2,487 

2,396 

18,096 

All other 

3, G09 

4, 105 

3, 535 

4,432 

6,801 

2,-507 

2, 7(78 

4, ()90 

3, 366 

4,914 

4, 155 

3,629 

47,7.-)7 

Total 

52, 687 

49, 585 

60,311 

69,893'52,171 

1 

37,233 

2 : 1 , 605 

50,721 

87, 722 

79,060 

53,097 

35,014 

641,099 


Division of Statistical au<l Uistorioal Ucsoarch. Corapiiecl from Bureau of Animal Industry inspection 
records. 


Table 486. — Hogs: ReceipiSf local slaughter^ and stacker and feeder shipments, 

public stockyards, 1923.^ 


Stockyards, 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Aiv. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Thoa- 

Thmi- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thour 

Thou- 

Thoti- 

1 

Thou- 

Than- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thfnt- 

Buffalo, N. Y.: 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sandft. 

Receipts 

164 

1.32 

143 

161 

144 

117 

127 

116 

120 

176 

200 

231 

1,83! 

Local slaughter 

68 

64 

62 

67 

66 

59 

67 

62 

56 

'80 

96 

117 

8;i4 

Chicago, 111.: 














Receipts 

1,000 

870 

877 

721 

803 

a35 

929 

732 

622 

844 

l,a58 

1, 169 

10, 460 

Local slaughter. . 

661 

595 

671 

591 

663 

692 

689 

533 

484 

685 

8S7 

941 

8,092 

Stocker and feed- 













er shipments... 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

(«) 


(') 

0) 

1 

1 


0) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(‘) 

2 






Receipts 

108 

106 

114 

107 

121 

102 

96 

98 

100 

1.5.5 

149 

145 

1,401 

TiOcal slaughter.. 

70 

58 1 

69 

64 

67 

64 

58 

62 

51 

70 

73 

78 

784 

Stocker and feed- 














er .shipments.. 

(>) 

0) 

1 

Q) 

1 

0) 

0) 

1 

0) 

1 

0) 

0) 

4 

Cleveland, Ohio: 












Receipts 

01 

77 

109 

100 

96 

93 

72 

69 

77 

97 

147 

157 

1, 185 

Local slaughter 

63 

54 

83 

77 

72 

75 

54 

65 

60 

76 

123 

135 

927 

Denver, Colo.: 














Receipts 

56 

46 

44 

49 

50 

39 

34 

31 

25 

37 

41 

43 

405 

Local slaughter.. 

47 1 

36 

40 

40 

36 

27 

2;i 

23 

19 

27 

36 

39 

393 

Stocker and feed- 











er shipments.. 

7 

8 

3 

7 

11 

14 

10 

9 

1 ^ 

8 

6 

5 

93 

East St. Louis, 111.: 













Receipts 

453 

382 

422 

393 

420 

349 

330 

336 

375 

480 

461 

432 

4,831 

Local slaughter.. 

160 

125 

170 

176 

186 

151 

131 

109 

115 

165 

170 

176 

1,842 

Stocker and feed- 
er shipments. . 

4 

4 

5 

7 

4 

3 

1 

2 

G 

3 

1 

1 

41 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 





! 






Receipts 

43 

44 

68 

60 

38 

20 

21 

27 

42 

4i 

45 

44 

486 

Local slaughter.. 

34 

34 

56 

41 

I 28 

14 

17 

18 

34 

i 

33 

39 

377 

Stocker and feed- 










er shipments.. 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

23 

Indianapolis, Ind.; 



1 





1 


Receipts 

234 

166 

191 

184 

238 

242 

244 

210 

105 

259 

337 

376 

2,876 

Local slaughter.. 

160 

114 

139 

116 

146 

152 

136 

122 

; 113 

155 

204 

226 

1,792 

Stocker and foeil- 









1 

er shipments.. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

0) 

18 

Jersey City, N. J.: 










Receipts 

54 

42 

41 

45 

34 

30 

29 

44 

35 

57 

51 

51 

513 

Local slaughter.. 

54 

42 

41 

45 

34 

1 30 

29 

44 

35 

67 

51 

51 

513 

1 Less than 500. . 
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Table 486. — Hogs: Receipts, local slaughter, and slacker and feeder shipments, 
public dockyardnj 11)^3 — Continued. 


Stockyard.s. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 

Oct. j Nov. 

Doc. 

Total. 


Thov- 

ThOllr 

Thou- 

Thoiir 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thod- 

1 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Kansas City, Mo.: 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands., sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

'sands. 

Iteccipts 

352 

280 

207 

331 

330 

231 

200 

221 

323 

397 

32H 

316 

•i. 015 

Local slaughter. 
Stocker and foetl- 

270 

230 

261 

277 

273 

173 

140 

123 

197 

280 

258 

219 

2, 721 

er shipments.. 

22 

10 

18 

20 

16 

11 

6 

30 

60 

40 

24 

11 

283 

Oklahoma, Oklu.: 














Receipts 

38 

40 

66 

48 

43 

24 

19 

42 

54 

28 

38 

48 

488 

Local slaughter.. 

35 

37 

50 

43 

40 

22 

10 

31 

46 

20 

28 

39 

419 

Stocker andfce<l- 














er shipments.. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(‘J 

17 

Omnlm, Ncbr.: 
Receipts 













338 

421 

333 

287 

315 

359 

327 

19^5 

196 

211 


3, 649 

Local slaughter.. 

312 

233 

2(U 

215 

227 

238 

2<jl 

223 

157 

106 

186 

272 

2,780 

Stocker and feed- 













or shipments.. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Pittsbin^h, Pa. : 













1 

Receipts 

305 

238 

241 

248 

240 

208 

211 

214 

225 

263 

324 

3:47 S 

1 3,051 

Localslaughter.. 

57 

43 

42 

43 

47 

51 

44 

44 

40 

53 

t)2 

60 , 

1 597 

St. Jasoph, Mo.: 







1 






i 

Receipts 

206 

231 

259 

185 

197 

205 

ISO 

167 

146 I 

171 

210 

231 

i 2,457 

Local slaughter.. 
Stocker and feed- 

218 

190 

212 

152 

173 

108 

1.54 

llo 

109 I 

144 

ISO 

1S5 

j 2,001 

er shipments.. 
St. Paul, Minn. : 

0) 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

17 

Receipts 

375 

283 

269 

222 

278 

255 

203 

12.5 

1.58 

331 

409 

4:40 

1 3.338 

Localslaughtcr.. 
Stocker and fill- 

292 

228 

225 

191 

237 

219 

173 

193 

130 

268 

321 

336 

I 2,728 

er shipments.. 

14 

14 

14 

13 

10 

11 

6 

3 

8 

18 

19 

15 

151 

Sioux ('ity, Iowa: 














Receipts. 

243 

236 

338 

220 

265 

332 

307 

243 

141 

190 

207 

267 

2,989 

Local s laughter. - 

152 

133 

203 

133 

153 

166 

143 

141 

96 

129 

140 

167 

1. 781 

Stocker and feed- 













er shipments.. 

0) 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0) 

C) 

(») 

(•) 

i 

0) 


9 


Divi',i()u of Statistical and Historical Research, ('iorapiled from data of the reportiug service of th© 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. Data on local slaughter as reported by stoc'kyurdo. 

' Less than 500. 


Table 487. — Hogs: Farm price per 100 pounds, loth of month, United States, 

1910-19:^3. 


Year lx>ginnlng 
Nov.l. 

Nov. 

Doc, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Weight- 
ed aver- 
age. 

1910-11 

Dolls. 
7.61 
5. 80 
7.05 
7.33 

Dolls. 
7.16 
5. 72 
6. 89 
7.16 

Dolls. 

7. 44 
5. 74 
6.77 
7. 45 

Dolls. 
7.04 
5.79 
T. IT 
7. 75 

Dolls. 
6. 74 
5. 94 
7.62 
7.80 

Doas. 
6. 17 
6.78 
7.94 
7.80 

Dons. 
5.72 
6. 79 
7.46 
7.60 

Dolls. 

5.66 

6.66 
7.61 
7. 43 

DolU. 
5. 92 
6.64 
7. 81 
7. 72 

Dolls. 

6.54 

7.11 
7.79 

8.11 

Dolls. 
6.53 
7. 47 
7.68 
8.11 

DolU. 
6.09 
7. 70 
7.60 
7.43 

DolU. 

6. 61 
6.43 
7. 39 
7.60 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1013-14 

Av. 1910-1913-. - 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

6.96 

6.73 

6. 85 

6. 94 

7.02 

7.17 

&89 

6.84^ 

7. 02 

7.39 

7. 45 

7.20 

7.01 

7.00 
6.35 
8.74 
15. 31 
15.02 
13. 36 
11.64 

6. ef 
6.02 
8.76 
15. 73 
15. 82 
12. 60 
8.90 

6. 57 
0.32 
9. 10 
15. 26 
15. 69 
13. 36 
8. 72 

0.31 
7.07 
10.33 
13. 03 
15.53 
13.62 
a 58 

6.33 
7. 86 
12. 32 
15. 58 

16.13 
13 59 

9.13 

6.48 
8.21 
13.61 
16.76 
17.39 
13. 73 
7.96 

a 77 
8. 37 
13.72 
15.84 
18.00 
13. 44 
7.62 

6. 80 
8.21 
13.50 
15. 37 
17.80 
13 18 
7,22 

6. 84 
8. 40 
13. 35 
15. 58 
19. 22 
13.66 
8.09 

6. 01 
8.61 
14. 24 
16.80 
19.30 
13.59 
8.73 

6. 79 
9.22 

15.60 

17.60 
15. 81 
13.98 

7. 51 

7.18 
8. 67 
16.15 
16.60 
13.88 
13.57 
7.31 

6.69 
7. 61 
12.10 
15.78 
16.60 
13.43 
8.52 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 10 

1919- 20 

1020-21 

Av. 1914^-1920... 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1993-:^ 

11.19 


m 


11.56 

11.88 

11.97 

11.73 

12. 16 

12. 57 

12,36 

11,89 

11.53 


6. 52 

7. 63 
6.39 

6.89 
7. 77 

8.24 

7.65 

9.08 

7.52 

8.83 

7.45 

9. 05 
7. 13 

9.11 1 
6.37 

9. 12 
6.68 

8.54 

6.86 

8.23 

7.81 

8.33 

7 . 2:4 

8.10 

7.34 














Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 488 . — Live hogs: Exports from the United States^ 1910-1924, 



EAST ST. LOUIS. 


































F(mrh Animals and their Products — Hogs. 


Table 489. — Hogs: MorUhly average live weight at {out markets ^ 1900-19B3 — Con. 

KANSAS CITY. 



262 

260 

259 

255 

260 

274 

288 

247 1 

256 

257 

258 

267 

280 

2S6 

253 

260 

255 

256 

260 

263 

269 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures for Chicago. Kansas City, and Omaha prior 
to 1920, and for East St. Louis prior to 1921, compiled from yearbooks of stockyard companies. Hub- 
sequent flares compiled from reports of packer and shipper purchases, reporting service of the Livestock, 
Meats, and W ool Division. 
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Tablb 490. — Hoqs: Monthly farm price per 100 pounds, 15th of month, by States, 

192S. 


state. j 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 1 

May. 

Jiino. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


Dollit. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls} 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Maine 

8.90 

9. 20 

8. 50 

8. 50 1 

8. 50 

8.00 

8. 40 

8. 30 

8. 10 

8. 20 

8. 30 

8.00 

8. 41 

New Hampshire 


9. 20 

8. 40 

8. 60 

8.00 

7.60 

7. 70 

7.20 

8. .50 

8. .50 

8. 80 

8.20 

8.25 

Vermont 

8. 10 1 

8. 20 

8. 10 

8.00 

7. 70 

7. 06 

8.00 

7.20 

8. 10 

7.80 

7. 20 

7.20 

7.72 

jVhissuchnsett^- 

9. :io 1 

9. 00 1 

8. 70 

9. 10 

8.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8. 10 

8. 50 

8.20 

8. 70 

8.50 

8.50 

lihode Island 

9.00 

10. 20 

9.00 

9.30 

9.50 

9. 00 

9. 10 

8.00 

7. 80 

8.50 

8.00 

8.60 

8.93 

Connecticut 

9.00 

7. 50 

8.00 

7 .‘>0 

8. .50 

& 10 

&00 

8.00 


8.80 

8. 10 

8. ,30 

8.16 

Now York 

9.00 

9. 30 

8. 70 

8. 30 

8. 00 

7.60 

7. 70 

7.80 

8. 20 

8. 60 

8. .50 

8. 20 

8.32 

New Jersey 

10.00 

9. 80 

10. 70 


9.00 


9.00 

9. 10 

8. 50 


10. 30 

9.60 

9.56 

Penns vKanla 

9. 40 

9. 70 

9. 00 

8. 70 

8.80 

8.00 

7. 80 

8. 00 

8. 90 

8 80 

8. 80 

8.30 

8.68 

DfiL^waro 

10. 20 

10.00 

9. 10 

10. 00 



8. 00 

9.00 

9. 90 

10.00 

11.00 

10.60 

9.84 

Maryland 

9.20 

8.40 

8.80 

8. 40 

8. 20 

7..^0 

7.80 

7.80 

9.00 

8.20 

7.90 

7. 70 

a24 

Virginia 

aso 

8. 70 

8. 40 

8.90 

8.00 

7. 80 

7. 60 

7. 80 

8. 50 

8. 50 

8. 20 

7. .50 

8. 22 

West Vircjlnia 

8.60 

8. 70 

8. 50 , 

8. 50 

8. 30 

8. 20 

7.80 

8. 10 

8. 10 

8. .30 

7. 90 

8.00 

8.25 

North Carolina 

10. 20 

10.00 

9. 70 

9. 40 

9. 70 

9. 20 

9.20 

8.90 

9.80 

10. 10 

9. .50 

9. 30 

9.58 

South Carolina 

8.70 

8.40 

8. 40 

7.80 

8.30 

8.00 

8. 20 

8. 10 

8.30 

8.70 

8.80 

8.60 

8.36 

Oeoriga 

7.30 

7. 30 

7.10 

7.40 

7.00 

7.10 

7.20 

6.90 

7. 30 

' 7. 50 

7. 40 

7.20 

7.22 

Florida 

7.00 

6. 60 

6. 90 

6. 70 

7.00 

6.60 

6. 70 

6. 30 

6. 90 1 

1 7. 00 

6. 80 

6. 30 

6.73 

Ohio - 

8. 20 

8. 20 

8.00 ! 

7. SO 

7. 60 

6. 50 

7. 10 

7. 40 

8. 30 

7.60 

6. 70 

0.40 

7.48 

Indiana 

8.00 

7. IK) 

7. 80 

7.80 

7. 40 

6.40 

6. 90 

7. 10 

8. .50 

7. .50 

6. 60 

6.30 

7. .38 

Illinois 

7.80 

7.70 

7.60 

7. 60 

7. 10 

6.10 

6.70 

7.20 

8. 20 

7. 30 

6. 50 

6. 20 

7. 17 

Michigan 

7. 90 

0. 30 

7. 80 

7. 90 

7 40 

6. 70 

7.00 

7.20 

8. 10 

7.60 

6.90 

6.40 

7.43 

Wisconsin 

7. 70 

7. 70 

7.60 

7 50 

7. 10 

6. 20 

6. 30 

6. .50 

7. 60 

7. 10 

6. .10 

6.00 

6.97 

Minnesof^ 

7.00 

7. 40 

7. 30 

7. 30 

6 90 

6. 00 

6. 10 

6. 50 

7.50 

6. 60 

6. 10 

5. 70 

6.75 

Iowa 

7.70 

L-W 

7. 40 

7. 40 

7.00 

6. 00 

6.40 

6. 60 

7.90 

7. fH) 

6. 20 

6. 10 

6.93 

Missoui’i 

7.00 

7.50 

7. 40 

7.20 

6.80 

8.00 

6.30 

6.50 

7. 60 

6.70 

6. 10 

5.80 

6.79 

North Dakota 

6.80 

6.80 

7.00 

6. 70 

6. 50 

5.80 

5. 40 

5. .50 , 

6.30 

5.90 

6. 50 

5. 30 

6. 12 

South Dakota 

7. 10 

7.20 

7. 10 

7. 10 

6. 50 1 

5. 50 

6.90 

6. 20 

7. 30 

6. 60 

6.00 

6.60 

6. 53 

Nebraska 

7. 40 

7.20 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 j 

5.50 ! 

6.00 

C. 30 

7.60 

6. 70 

6.00 

5.80 

6.59 

Kansas 

7.30 

7.20 

7. 20 

7.20 

6.70 

6.00 

6. 30 

6.40 ' 

7. 70 

6. 80 

6. 00 

5. 70 

6.71 

Kentucky 

! 8. 10 

7.70 j 

7.00 

7.40 

8.80 

6. 10 1 

6.70 

6.90 , 

7.90 

7.20 

6. 70 

6.20 

7. a 

Tennessee 

7.90 

7.70 

7.50 

7. 40 

7.30 

6.30 

6.80 

0.70 

7. 70 

7.10 

6.60 

a 30 

7.11 

Alabama 

7. 10 

7. 30 

7. 10 

7. 40 

7.20 

7. 10 

7. 00 

7. (H) 

7. 20 

7.60 

7. 30 

7. 20 

7. 21 

Mississippi 

1 7. 20 

7.00 

7.20 

6. 80 , 

6.70 

6. 40 

6.30 

6. 20 

6.90 

6. 70 

1 6. 50 

6.50 

6. 70 

Louisiana 

1 7.20 

7. 30 

6.80 

6. 80 

6. 50 

7.00 

7.20 

7.30 

8.00 

7.60 

6. 30 

6.80 

7. 07 

Texas 

7. 10 

7.00 

6. 70 

6.00 

6.60 

6.20 

6. 40 

6. 20 

0.90 

6. 80 

7.00 

6.80 

6.09 

Oklahoma 

7.00 

6.90 

6. 80 

6.80 

6. ,30 

5. 60 

6. 10 

6.10 

T.OO 

6.40 

6.00 

5.60 

6. .38 

Arkansas 

6.80 

6.60 

6. 60 

6. 40 

6. 50 

6.00 

.5.90 

6.90 

6. 30 

6. 40 

6. .50 

6. 10 

6.:4.3 

Montana.. 

7.60 

7.60 

7. 00 

7. 70 

7. 60 

7. 50 

7. .50 

7. 10 

7 40 

7.60 

6. .50 

6.60 

7.36 

Wyoming 

7. 10 

7.30 

7. 40 

7. 20 

6,80 

6.00 

6. 70 

7.20 

7.50 

6. 7,0 

6. .50 

6.00 

6.?7 

Colorado 

7.30 

7.20 

7. 10 

7.10 

6.60 

6.00 

6.30 

6.50 

7.70 

7.00 

6. 50 

6. 10 

6.78 

New Mexico 

7.90 

7.10 

7.10 

7.10 

7.20 

6.10 

6.50 

0.90 

7.00 

7.30 

6. 50 

6.90 

6.97 

Ari/.ona 

9.00 

8. 60 

8. 60 

8.90 

8. 40 1 

8.50 

7. 50 

7. 10 

7. .50 

8. 60 

8. 40 

8.00 

8.25 

Utah 

7.30 , 

7.60 

7. 40 

7. ,30 

7.30 


6.90 

6. 80 

6.80 

7. 40 

7.30 

6.50 

7.12 

Nevada 

8.90 1 

9.00 

9.00 

8.70 

8.40 

6.90 1 

8. 10 

: 7.70 


8.60 

8.00 

7.90 

8.43 

Idaho 

7.60 

7.80 

7.90 

7. 80 

7.80 

6.60 

6. 40 

6.90 

7. .50 

7.40 

6.70 

6.00 

7.20 

W'ashington 

8.50 

8.00 

8.80 

a 40 

8.20 

7. 50 

7. 40 

7. HO 

8.80 

8.80 

8.00 

7.50 

8.19 

Oregon 

8.10 

8.30 

8. 70 

8. 40 

8.40 

7.70 

1 7. .50 1 

8. 20 

7.80 

7.70 

8. 10 

7.20 

8.01 

California 

9.30 

! 9.00 

8.70 

8.60 

8.40 

8.30 

8. 30 

8.30 

8.70 

8.80 

8. 60 

7. .50 

8.52 

Unltofi States. 

7.77 

7.66 

7.52 

7. 46 

7.13 

6. 37 

1 6.68 1 

6. 86 

7.8Y 

7.23 



6.66 

6.39 

7. 13 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 491. — Hogs: Corn and hog ratios,^ United States, 1910-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

Jaa 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

1 

June.' July. 

i 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

im 

Push. 

12.2 

Bush. 

12.0 

Bush. 

1.3.6 

Bush. 

14.4 

Bush. 

13.3 

Bush. 

12.9 

Bush. 

12.2 

Bush. 

11.7 

Bush. 

13.0 

Bush. 

14.2 

Bush. 
15. 1 

Bush. 

14.9 

Bush. 

13.3 

mi 

15.3 

14. 4 

13.7 

12.1 

10.7 

9.8 

94 

9 9 

9.9 

9.3 

9. 3 

9.2 

11.1 

1912 

9.1 

8.8 

8.6 

9.0 

8.4 

8.1 

8.3 

9. 1 

10. 1 

12.0 

13.2 

14.1 

9.0 

1913 - 

13.6 

13.9 

14.4 

14.4 

12.7 

12.3 

12.1 

ILl 

10.2 

10.4 

10.5 

10.3 

12.2 

1914_ 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

10.9 

10.3 

9.9 

10.1 

10.3 

10.3 

10.0 

10.4 

10.2 

10.5 

f91« 

9.5 

8.6 

94 

8.5 

8.7 

8.7 

8.7 

8.6 

9.2 

10.8 

10.6 

10. 1 

92 

1W6 

9 8 

10.5 

1L4 

11.6 

11.4 

ll.O 

10.9 

10.6 

11.1 

10.4 

10. 1 

9 8 

10i7 

1917 

9 0 

10.5 

1L5 

10.3 

8.8 

8.3 

7.4 

7.7 

9.0 

10. 1 

11.2 

12.0 

9 7 

1918 

11.2 

10.3 

lai 

10.2 

10.3 

10.0 

9 9 

10. 1 

10.8 

11.0 

11.5 

11.3 

10.6 

1919 

11.1 

11.3 

11.2 

11.1 

10.8 

10.2 

10.5 

10.2 

9.3 

9.7 

9.2 

9 2 

10.3 

1920, 

93 

9.2 

99 

8.4 

7.6 

7.1 

7.8 

8.6 

10. 1 

13.0 

15.0 

13.2 

9 8 

1921 

13.5 

13.5 

14.3 

13.0 

12.6 

11.0 

13.1 

14.8 

14.0 

15.9 

16.0 

15.2 

14.9 

1922. 

15.4 

16.6 

15.8 

16.7 

16.0 

14.7 ] 

14.7 

13.7 

13.4 

13.4 

12L8 

11.7 

14.4 

1923 

11.1 

10.9 

10.2 

9 8 

8.8 

7.9 

7.6 

7.7 

8.5 

8.8 

8.2 

9 0 

90 


Division of Crop«nd Livestock Estimates. 

1 Number of huLhels of corn required to buy 100 pounds of live hogs, based on averages of form orioes of 
com and of hogs for the month. 




H. 19 ».6y ' 
8.02 9. W 10.43 10.31 10. 4H 10.33 9.70 8.01 

8. 29 8. 02 8. 18 8. 08 7. 53 6. 92 7. 04 7. C5 


H. 80 8. 07 8. 18 

7. 42 6. 85 tt. 87 


Division of Statistical and lli.storical Research. Figures prior to 1920 from Drovers Journal Yearbook; 
8Ul)se<uient figures compiled from reports of packer and shipper purchases of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 


Table 493.* 


-Hogs: Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds, at six markets, 
1923, 


CHICAGO. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 
age, 
Jan. 1 
Juno 30. 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 








Medium to choice— 

Dollarf. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

DoUars. 

DoUart. 

Heavyweight (250 pounds up) 

8.21 

7.96 

8. 15 

8.03 

7.46 

6.94 

7.79 

Modiumweight (200-250 pounds) 

a36 

au 1 

a 32 1 

a26 

7.67 1 

7.06 

7.97 

Common to choice— 






i 


Lightweight (160-200 pounds) 

a 55 

8.31 

a 44 

8.23 

7.66 

7.02 

8.04 

Light lights (130 to pounds) 

a 51 

a 22 

8.22 

7. 72 

7.25 

0.82 

7.79 

Packing sows: 








Smooth (250 pounds up)_ 

7.01 

7.18 

7.49 

7. 14 

6.67 

6.16 

7.03 

Hough (200 pounds up).. 

7.23 

a87 ! 

7.24 

G. 85 

a24 

5. 85 

a 71 

Pigs (130 pounds down), merihini to choice 

aid 

7.68 

7.57 

7.05 

6.58 

ao4 

7.18 

Stock pigs (130 poun<ls down), common to 








choice 








Bulk of sales 

a^ 

ao6 

8.21 

a 13 i 

r.M 

6.91 

7.86 

Top 

9.00 

a85 

8. 85 

8.75 

a 40 

7. 75 

>9.00 








Aver^ 

Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

age. 
July 1- 








Dec. 31. 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 








Medium to choice— 

Dottars, 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars, 

DoUars.' 

DoUart, 

Heavyweight (250-350 pounds) 

7, 18 

7.91 

8.50 

7.64 



7.55 

Modiumweight (200-250 pounds) 

7.40 

a23 1 


7.68 


6.97 

7. C9 

Common to choice— 








Lightweight (180-200 pounds) 

7.32 

7.08 

8.52 

7.41 

a 76 

a 74 

7.46 

Light lights (130-100 pounds) 

7. 17 

7.80 

a23 

a96 

a25 

a 46 

7.14 

Pocking hogs; • 








Smooth 

a28 

6.61 

7.62 

asa 

a 69 

aeo 

a70 

Hough 

a 92 

a 22 

7.21 


a 32 

I 6.38 

a44 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 








choice 

a 74 

7.34 

7.22 

a26 

a56 

a 87 

a» 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds), com- 








to rhnlf*fl_ _ - - - 








Bulk of sales 

7.11 

■001 

aso 

7.39 

a86 

a86 

7.«7 

Top 1 

a 10 


9.76 

a55 

7.66 

7.40 

>«kW 


1 Top price for six months. 
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Table 493. — Hogs: Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds^ at six markets, 

1 92S — Continued . 

EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Average 
Jan. 1- 
June 30. 

Butcher, V)acon, and shipper hogs: 








Medium to choice — 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Ueavyweiglit ('i.'iO ^xjunds up) 

8. .39 

8.04 

8.30 

8.08 

7. 61 

7.05 

7.91 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

8.54 

8.25 

8.40 

8.26 

7.69 

7. 14 

8.05 

Common to choice— 








Lightweight (150-200 pounds) 

8.69 

8.46 

8.46 

8.32 

7.61 

606 

8.09 

Light lights (130-150 pounds) 

8.56 

8.39 

8.26 

7.88 

7.07 

&64 

7.80 

Packing sows: 








Smooth (250 i)ounds up) 

7.31 

6.99 

7,29 

6.80 

6.11 

5.81 

6. 72 

Rough (2f)0 pounds up) 

7.15 

6. 85 

7. 17 

6. 68 

6.97 

6. 67 

6. .58 

Pigs (130 pounds down), rhodium to choice 

7.69 

7.45 

7.04 

6.72 

6.34 

6.19 

6.90 

StiH'k pigs (i:i0 ])ounds down), common to 








choice 

7. 69 

7.34 

6.44 

6.11 

5.63 

6.60 

6.45 

Bulk of sales 

8. 67 

8.28 

1 8.41 

8.26 

7.73 

7. 17 

8.07 

Top 

1 9. 15 

8.90 

8.80 

8.70 j 

8.40 

7.85 

19.16 

Kind and grade. 

July 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

A verage 
July 1- 








Dcc. 31. 

Butcher, hacon, and shipper hogs: 








Metlium to choice— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (25.0-350 pounds) 

7.34 

8.06 

8.47 

7. 65 

7. 05 

7.04 

7.60 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

7.54 

8.41 

8.76 

7. 75 

7. 04 

7.03 

7.76 

Common to choice — 








Lightweight (160^ 200 pounds) 

7.54 

8.38 

8. 47 

7. 35 

6.68 

6.76 

7. 53 

Light lights (130-100 pounds) 

7.21 

7.94 

7.99 

6.94 

6. 35 

6.42 

7. 14 

Packing hogs: 








Smooth 

5.91 

6.49 

7.30 

6.48 

6. 16 

6.24 

6.43 

Rough 

6.77 

6.27 

7. 05 

6.27 

5. 95 

6. 0.5 

6. 23 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 








choice 

6.85 

7.35 

7.50 

6.55 

5. 95 

6. 12 

6.72 

Feeder and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds), com- 








mon to choice 

6.1.5 

6.25 

6.05 

6.04 

6. .51 

5. 71 

5. 0.5 

Bulk of sales 

7.62 

8. 53 

8. 74 

7. 53 i 

6.90 

6. 92 

7.71 

Top 

8.40 

9.80 

9. 85 

8. .55 , 

7. .55 

7.60 

19.85 


FOUT WORTH. 


Kind and gra<lc. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

'May. 

Juno. 

A verage 
Jnn. 1- 
Juiio 30. 

Butcher, bacon and shipper hogs; 


1 






Medium to choice-^ 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (2.50 pounds up) 

8.. 17 

a 01 

8,01 

7.86 

1. 3:1 

7. 04 

7. 74 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

8.04 

a 02 

aw 

7.89 

7.37 

7.07 

7. 74 

Common to choic'e— 








Lightweight (150-200 pounds) 

7.91 

7.89 

7. 92 

7. 76 

7. 11 

6. 76 

7. .56 

Light lights (130-150 pounds) 

7.71 

7.65 

7.54 

7. 32 

6.ai 

6. 58 

7. 27 

Packing sows: 








Smooth (250 pounds up) 

7.09 

6.98 ; 

6.00 

6.78 

5. 98 

5. 49 

6 .54 

Rough (200 pounds up).. 

6. .50 

5.81 

.5. 78 

5. 72 

5. 24 i 

4. 87 

6Ji9 

Pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice.. . 

6.40 

6.24 

5.67 

5. 54 

5.42 

5.42 

5 78 

Stock pigs (130 pounds dowm), common to ; 








choice ! 








Bulk of sales 

8. 14 

8.01 

8.02 i 

7.87 1 

L36 

7.06 


Top - 1 

8.65 1 

8. .50 

8.40 1 

8. 2o 

7.90 

7.76 

»8.66 

Kind and grade 

1 

July. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Average 
July 1- 



j Aug. 





Dec. 31. 

Butcher, bacon and shipper hogs: 








Medium to choice— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollar s\ 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (250-350 pounds) 

7.66 

8. 12 

8.65 

7.44 i 

6. 98 

7. 16 

7. 66 

Medium weight (200-250 pounds) 

Common to choice— 

7.76 

a 24 

8.63 

7. .53 ' 

7.04 

7.’ 20 

7. 73 

Lightweight (160-200 poimds) 

7.40 

7.95 

8.44 

7. 27 

0.61 

6 70 

7. 40 

Light lights (130-160 pounds) 

Packing hogs; 

7.07 

7.02 

7.40 

6.74 

ao5 

aoo 

6!73 

Smooth 

5.96 

6.91 

6.22 

6.27 

6.07 

6.02 

6.08 

Rough 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 

5.24 

5.12 

6.36 

aao 

6.07 

6.12 

a20 

choice 

Feeder and stocker pigs (70-130 pounds), com- 

5.87 

5.20 

5.94 

6.05 

5.13 

a22 

a68 

mon to choice 








Bulk of sales... 

Top 

7.74 
a 3.5 

a 12 

9.35 

8.46 

9.65 

7.41 

8.30 

6.^ 

7.66 

7. 10 
7.70 

Ld4 

10.66 


» Top price for six months. 
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Table 493. — Hogs: Monthly average and top price per 100 pounds ^ at six markets ^ 

1 9^3 — Continued . 


KANSAS CITY. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

A verage 
Jan. 1- 






June 30. 

UutfluT, bacon and shipper hogs: 

Medium to choice— 








Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (2r)0 poumls up) 

8. 16 

7.80 

8.07 

7.90 

7. 36 

6. 78 

7. 60 

Mediumweight (2(X>-250 pounds) 

8.25 

8.01 

8. 14 

7.96 

7. 42 

G. 81 

7. 76 

Common to choice— 








Lightweight (1.^200 pounds) 

8.21 

8.03 

8.06 

7. 79 

7. 19 

6. 58 

7. 65 

Light lights (130-150 pounds) 

8. 10 

7.09 

7.90 

7. 45 

6.90 

6.24 

7.44 

Packing sows, smooth (250 pounds up) 

7. .38 

7. 02 

7.32 

6. 95 

6. 18 

5. 82 

6.78 

Kough (200 pounds up) 

7.22 

6. 85 

7.20 

6. 84 

6.08 

5. 72 

6. 65 

Pigs (130 pounds down), medium to choice 

Stock pigs (1.30 pounds down), common to 








choice 

7. 81 

7.30 

7. 05 

7.03 

6. 43 

6. 19 

6.97 

Pulk of sales 

8.20 

7.08 

8. 10 

7.90 

7.33 

6. 72 

7.70 

To]) 

8.60 

8. 35 

8. 55 

8. 30 

7. 95 

7. 25 

*8.60 








Average 

Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

July 1- 
Dec. 31. 

Tlutcher, bacon and shipper hogc 

Medium to choice— 








Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (iSO-H.^O pounds) 

7.22 

7.87 

8.27 

7. 35 

6. 76 

6. 75 

7.37 

Medium weight (200-2.50 pounds) 

7. 25 

7.99 

8.48 

7.33 

6. 72 

6. 70 

7.41 

Common to choice — 








Lightweight (160-200 pt)unds) 

7.02 

7.83 

8. 18 

6.88 

6. 32 

6. 30 

7.09 

Light lights (130- 160 pounds) 

6.60 

7.51 

7. 62 

6.44 

5.86 

5.94 

6.68 

Packing hogs: 








Smooth 

6. 05 

0. 28 

0.94 

6. 37 

6.27 

6.30 

6. 37 

Rough 

5.80 

6.00 

6.43 

6. 05 

5.98 

6.06 

6.07 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 

choice 

Feeder and stocker pigs (70-1 30 pounds), com- 








mon to choice 

0. 12 

6.23 

6.30 

5. 30 

4.79 

4.99 

5.64 

Bulk of sales 

7.14 

7.81 

8.25 

7. 14 

6.64 

6. 62 

7.27 

Top 

7.00 

9. 25 

9. 40 

8.05 

7. 30 

7.20 

*9.40 

OMAHA. 








Average 

Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

B'eb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Afay. 

June. 

Jan. 1- 
June 30 

Butcher, bacon, and shiiiper hogs; 








Medium to choice — 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (250 pounds up) 

8.07 

7. 82 

7. 98 

7. 76 

7. 13 

6. 50 

7.54 

Mediumweight (200-250 pounds) 

('’oinmon to choice— 

8. 11 

7.86 

7. 97 

7. 78 

7.19 

6. 58 

7.58 

Lightweight (1.50-200 pounds) 

Light lights (130-150 pounds) 

8. 07 

7.K6 

7.88 

7. 70 

7. 14 

6. 48 

7. 52 

Packing sows: 








Smooth (250 pounds up) 

7.30 

7. 12 

7.40 

6.93 

6. 19 

5.68 

6.78 

Rough (200 pounds up) - 

7. 10 

6. 92 

7. 22 

6. 75 

6.03 

5. 39 

6. 58 

Pigs (130 pounds down), inedium to choice 

Stock pigs (130 pounds down), coininou to 








choice 

7. 49 

7.03 

6. 62 

6. 35 

5. 51 

4.97 

6. 33 

Bulk of sales 

8.06 

7. 83 

7. 96 

7. 75 

7. 14 

6.41 

7. 52 

Top 

8. 45 

8. 15 

8.25 

8. 10 

7. 80 

7.05 

*8.45 

' 







/Tverage 

Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

July 1- 
Dpc. 31 . 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 








Medium to choice— 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (260-360 pounds) 

6.83 

7. 60 

8. 12 

7. 15 

6.60 

6. 72 

7.17 

Mediumweight (200-260 pounds) 

6.98 

7. 77 

8.32 

7. 17 

6. 61 

6.71 

7.26 

Common to choice— 

G.70 







Light weight (160-200 pounds) 

Light lights (1.30-160 pounds) 

7.57 

8.10 

7.00 

6.50 

6. 45 

7.07 


Packing hogs: 



7.56 


6.26 



Smooth 

6.08 

6.74 

C. 70 

6. 42 

6.64 

Rough 

6.76 

6.38 

7.32 

6.61 

5.86 

6.24 

6.36 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 








Feeder and stockcr pigs (70-130 pounds), 



6. 10 

5. 82 

5.23 

5.06 


common to choice 

4.92 

6.43 

5.43 

Bulk of sales 

6.62 

7.27 

7. 94 

7.00 

6.45 

6.50 

6.08 

Top 

7.60 

9. 10 

9. 35 

7. 85 

7. 16 

7. 15 

^ 0.35 


> Top price for six months 
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Tablc 493. — Hogs: Monthly average and top pric^ per 100 pounds^ at six markets ^ 

1 0^3 — Cent i n ued . 

SOUTJI ST. PAUL. 


Kind and gnade. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Average 
Jan. 1- 
Juno30. 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs: 








Medium to choieo — 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars 

Dollars. 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Heavyweight (2.‘)0 pounds up) 

7. 09 

7.<V1 

7. 8-1 

7. 70 

6.95 

6. 34 

7. 42 

Mediiimweight (200-250 pounds) 

8.12 

7. 82 

7. 94 

7.88 

7.09 

0. 46 

7. 55 

Common to choice— 








Lightweight (1.50-200 nounds) 

R.24 

8.00 

8.o:i 

7.94 

7.20 

6.64 

7.68 

Light lights (130-1.50 pounds) 

S.20 

8.05 

7.88 

7. 70 

7.09 

6. C3 

7. 02 

Packing sows: 








Smooth (260 pounds up) 

7.19 

0 09 

6. 87 

6.09 

5. 88 

5. 48 

6. 47 

Rough (200 i^)unds up) 

0. 91 

6. 14 

6. .59 

f). 51 

5.51 

5.14 

6. 19 

Pigs (130 pounds down) , medium to choice. . _ 

S. 35 

8. 00 

7. 67 

7. 40 

6. 77 

0.24 

7.42 

Stock pigs (130 pounds down), common to 








choice- 

8. .37 

8. 01 

7. 70 

7.00 

6.89 

6.16 

7. 48 

Bulkofsalos 

8.13 

7.84 

7. 93 

7. 86 

7. 0.5 

6.34 

7. 52 

Top 

8. 60 

8. 35 

8. 3.) 

8.35 

8. 10 

7.25 

»8. 60 

Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Average 
July 1- 








Dec. 31. 

Butcher, bacon, and shipper hogs; 





! 



Medium to choice— 

Ooliars 

DoUars. 

Dollar s.\ 

Dollars 

! Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars . 

Heavyweight (2.50-3,50 pounds) . 

(i. 75 

7.49 

7.99 1 

1 0. 93 

! 0. 44 

6.49 

7. 02 

Mecliumw eight (200-2.50 iwunds) 

0.89 

7.07 

8.14 

! 6. 97 

' 0.44 

0. 48 

7. 10 

Common to choice— 



1 

1 


1 1 



Lightweight (lfiO-200 pounds) 

7. 05 

7.92 

8 26 1 

6. 90 

6.39 

6.43 

7.17 

Light lights (1.30-100 pounds) 

7.01 

7. 79 

8.13 ; 

6. SO , 

5. 98 

6. 22 

0,99 

Packing hogs: 








8aux>th 

6.96 

6. 51 

7. 10 1 

0. 42 

6.02 

6.01 

6. 35 

Rough - 

6.58 

6.14 

6.87 I 

0.25 ' 

5.88 

5.80 

6. 10 

Slaughter pigs (130 pounds down), medium to 





1 



choice 

5.94 

6.26 

7.24 

6.21 

1 .5.22 

6.74 

6.10 

Feeuor and Stocker pigs (70-130 pounds). 



1 



1 


coti'inon to choice 

.5. 22 

.5. 39 

0. .59 

.5 .52 

4. 73 

4.92 

5. 10 

Bulk of sales 

C.11 

7. 00 

7. G8 

[ f>. 09 ! 

6. 31 

6 42 

0. 76 

Top - ' 

7.60 

9. 15 

1 

I 9. 10 

1 

7. 75 1 

7.00 

6. 75 

» 9. 15 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data o the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July 1, 1923. 

1 Top price for six months. 


Table 494. — Hogs: Trend of average farm prices and average market prices per 100 
powndsj at Chicago, 1910-~192o. 


! 

Calendar year. 

W’'eight- 

ed 

avei- 

Aver- 

age 

market 
price at 
Chic- 
ago. 

Price relative.^ 
1913^100. 

(’aiendar year. 

WeUht- 

cd 

aver- 

Aver- 

age 

m.arket 

Price relatives 
I913-:=10(l. 

age 

farm 

price. 

1 

Farm 

price. 

1 

Market 

price. 

ago 

farm 

price. 

price at 
Chic- 
ago. 

Farm 

price. 

Market 

price. 

1910 

DoUars. 

8.12 

Dollars. 

8 90 

109 1 

100.6 

1917 

Dollars. 
13 41 
1.5. 82 
10. 04 
12. 8.5 

7. 85 

8. 32 
7.11 

DoUars. 

1 1.5. 10 

1 17.46 
17. 86 
13.91 
8. 61 

9 ?2 
7.^ 

180.2 
212.6 
215. 0 
172.7 
106.6 
in.8 
9.5. 6 

180.8 
209.0 
213.3 
106. 6 
101.9 
110. 4 
90.4 

1911 

6.29 

6 70 

84 n 

80.2 

1918 

1912 

6. 64 

7. .55 

89. 2 

90. 4 

1919_ 

1913 

7. 44 

8.35 

100.0 

ItK). 0 

1920 

J914 

7.61 

8. 30 

100. 9 

99.4 

1921. 

1916 

6. 56 

7. 10 

88. 2 

85 0 

law 

1916 

8.11 

0. 00 

109.0 

115.0 

i923 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm prices from Division of i iron end Livestock Kstl* 
mates; market prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool DiVl- 
skm. 
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Table 495 . — //og«; Prices of live hogs in Chicago, and of wholesale and retail prices 
of certain pork products, t913-19^3. 



Price 
of live 
hogs, 

Hams. 

Bacon. 

Smoked, whole- 
sale. 

Retail. 1 

Short clear sides, 
wholesfUe. 

Retail. 


Chicago. 

(Per 
100 lbs). 

Chicago, 
(Price , 
per : 
pound.) 1 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price. 

In load- 
ing cities. 
(Price 
per 

pound.) 

Per cent 

live hog 
price. 

Chicago, 
(Price ( 
per 

pound.) 

Per cent ! 
of 

live hog 
price. 

In leail- 1 
ingrltic.s. 
(Price 
per 

pound.) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price. 


Dollar.^. 

Cents. 

Per cent. 

Centi. 

Per cent 

Cents. 

Percent 

Cents, 

Per cent. 

1913 

8. 3.5 

10. 0 

199 

26.9 

322 

12.7 

152 

27.0 

323 

1914. 

8.;k> 

16.7 

201 

27.3 

329 

13.2 

1.59 

27.5 

.3:11 

1915-- 

7. 10 

15.3 

215 

26. 1 

3f>8 ! 

11.0 

163 

26.9 

379 

191« 

9.00 

18.5 

193 

29.4 

3«.M5 

14.9 

1.56 

28.7 

299 

1917 

15. 10 

25.2 

107 

38.2 

253 

24.8 

104 

41.0 

272 

19*8- 

17. 45 

31.8 

182 

47.9 

274 

27.9 

160 

52.9 

' 303 

1919- 

17. 85 

34.3 

192 

.53. 4 

299 

29.1 

16.3 

55. 4 

310 

1920 

13.91 

.3.3. 4 i 

240 

j 55- 5 

399 

20.7 

119 

52 3 

376 

1921 

8. 51 

26.8 

i 315 ' 

' 48.8 

573 

13. 5 

159 

42.7 

rm 

1922- i 

9.22 

26. 5 

' 287 I 

48.8 

529 

14. 1 

1.53 

39.8 

432 

1923- - * 

7. .5.5 

21.2 

281 1 

45.5 

603 

12.0 

159 

39. 1 

.518 

1923. 1 










January 

8.29 

20.2 

214 

1 45. 1 

544 

13.2 

1.59 

39.8 

480 

P>briiary 

8. 02 

20 3 

253 

46.0 

561 

12.7 

158 

39.4 

491 

M arch 

8. 18 

2«). 6 1 

252 

45.0 

5.50 

13. 1 

160 

39.2 

479- 

April 

8.08 

21. 2 

202 

45. 1 

558 

12.3 

• 152 

39 1 

484 

M ay 

7. 53 

21.1 i 

2«0 

45.3 

602 

11.4 

151 

39. 1 

519 

June 

6. 92 

21. 1 

305 

45 4 

650 

11.3 

163 

39.0 

.564 

July 

7.04 

21.7 

308 

46.0 

653 

11.2 

1.59 

39 1 

555 

August 

7.65 

22.3 

292 

40.3 

605 

11.0 

144 

39.2 

512 

September : 

8. 35 

22.3 

267 

46.6 

558 

11.8 

141 

39.4 

472 

October 

7.42 

21.9 

295 

46.4 

625 

12.0 

162 

39. 3 

531 

November 

6. 85 

20.9 

305 

45. 5 

664 

12. 3 

ISO 

38. 5 

502 

December 

0. 87 

20.5 

298 

41.7 

051 

11.5 

167 

37.5 

546 


Fresh pork. Lard. 



Pork loins, 
wholesale. 

Pork chops, 
retail. 

Prime contract, 
wholesale. * 

Retail. 


Chicago, 

(Pri(!e 

per 

pound.) 

1 Per wnt 
of 

live hog 
price, 

1 

In lead- | 
mg cities. I 
( Price 
per 

pound.) i 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price, i 

New 

York. 

(Pri*^ 

per 

pound.) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
price. 

Ill le:vd- 
ing cities. 
(Price 
pier 

ixiund.) 

Per cent 
of 

live hog 
prioe. 


Cents. 

Per cent. 

Cents. 

Per cent. 

Cents. 

Per cent. 

Cents. 

Per cent. 

1913 

14.9 

178 

21.0 

251 

11. 0 

132 

15.8 

189 

1914 

15.4 

186 

22.0 

265 

10.4 

125 

15.6 

188 

1916 

14.3 

m 

20. 3 1 

286 

9.4 

132 

14.8 

208 

1916 

16.2 

169 

22. 7 

236 

13.5 

141 

17.5 

182 

1917 

24.4 

162 

31.9 1 

211 

21.7 

144 

27.6 

183 

1918 

29.6 

169 

39,0 

223 

25.6 

140 

33.3 

19t 

1919 

31.6 

176 

42; 3 

237 

29; 0 

162 

36.9 

207 

1920 

30.7 

221 

42.3 

304 

20.0 

144 

29. 5 

212 

1921 

22.5 

264 

34.9 

410 

11. 1 

130 

18.0 

212 

1922 

21.7 

235 

33^0 

358 

11.5 

125 

17,0 

184 

1923 

18.0 

23S 

30.4 

403 

12.3 

163 

17.7 

234 

1923. 





i 




January 

16.5 

187 

29:3 

353 

11.8 

142 

17.4 

210 

February 

16.6 

195 

28.7 

3.58 

11.8 

147 

17.4 

217 

March 

14.8 

181 

28.3 

346 

12.6 

154 

17.4 

213 

April 

16.3 

189 

28.4 

351 

12.0 

149 

17,6 

217 

May 

19.3 

256 

30.0 

398 

11.6 

1.54 

17.3 

230 

Juno 

16.0 

231 

29.9 

432 

11.7 

169 

17.2 

249 

July 

19.5 

277 

31.2 

443 

11.3 

161 

17. 1 

243 

A ugust 

23.0 

301 

32.1 

420 

11.0 

152 

17. a 

224 

September 

27.3 

327 

36.7 

440 

12.8 

153 

17.0 

214 

October 

21.0 

283 

34.2 

461 

13»3 

179 

18. 6 

251 

November 

15.6 

228 

28.9 

422 

14. 1 

206 

18.9 

276 

December 

13.3 

194 

26.5 

386 

13.2 

102 

18.0 

[ 275 


Division of Statistical and Historical Keaearch Wholesale prices of ham. bacon, and pork loins in 
ChicaKO and of lard in New York. Retail prices in leading clttea throughout the Unlt^ States. Price of 
live hogs, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; other prices from Bureau of Labor Statisties. 

i Mostly on sliced ham. 



Table 496. — Hogs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspection, 1907-1923. 
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Farm Animals and their Products — Hogs. 967 

Table 497. — Fork: Cold storage holdings in United States, 1916-102S. 


615. 386 643, 959 641, 667 550, 013 430, 762 352, 006 426, 392 
694, 621 729, 185 732, 268 596, 907 436, 238 328, 883 379, 293 

1, 009, 882 892, 871 844, 366 720, 374 679, 991 517, 310 560, 728 
987, 863 959, 387 882, 448 770, 604 691, 916 568, 921 513, 982 

960, 338 982, 464 933, 028 807, 011 616, 441 472, 798 426, 677 

801. 387 799, 261 727, 569 623, 967 471, 901 359, 656 355, 589 
635, 655 707, 385 683, 451 619 671 483, 096 395, 171 419, 498 
908, 771 908, 605 866, 159 754, 262 613, 143 505, 946 677, 496 


Division of Statistical and Historical llesearch. 


PORK PRODirCTS. 

Table 498 . — Monthly statement of the livestock and meat situation, 1923, 


UOOS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUrTS. 


Item. 1 

Unit. 

1 Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

1 Mar. 

i. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Inspected slaughter hogs 

Thousands.. 

1 5, 134 

4,231 

4,838 

4,179 

4, 325 

4,303 

Average live weight 

Pouinls 

227 i 

228 

228 

229 

224 

228 

Average dressed weight 1 

do 

1 177 ! 

178 

177 

176 

171 

175 

Total dressed weight (carcass) i 

1,000 i>ounds. 

1 907,645 

762, 492 

856,386 

737, 545 

739,2f»l 

751,610 

T^ard per 100 pounds live weight.. 

Pounds 

16 ! 

17 

18 

17 

17 

18 

Storage, 1st of month: 

Fresh pork 

1,000 pounds 

72,278 ' 

120, 196 

164,377 

189, 115 

213,224 

210,645 

Cured pork ’ 

do 

498, 232 

568, 728 

629,303 1 

675, 559 

726, 847 

698, 126 


Exports: ‘ 

Fresh pork - . 
('urod pork., 
("aniied pork 


Imports: Fresh pork 1 

do 

Receipts of hogs * 

Thousands 

Stocker and feeder shipments * 

do 

Prices per 100 pounds: 


Average cost for^laughter 

Dollars 

At Chicago— liive hogs, me- 


dium weight 

do 

At eastern markets — 


Fresh pork loins, 10-14 



ITOUtUKpl 


Shoulders, skinned . 
Picni(5Sj^6-8 pounds 
Butts, Boston stylo 
Bacon, breakfast.. _ 
Hams, smoked. 


Lard, tierces do 

Hogs on farms, Jan. 1 Thousands 


Item. 

Unit. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Inspected slaughter hogs 

Thousands.. 

3,983 

3,556 

3,212 

4,328 

5,341 

5,004 

53,334 

Average live weight 

Pounds 

2^ 

236 

229 

219 

216 

218 

*225 

Average dressed weight. 

do 

177 

181 

173 

165 

164 

166 

*173 

Total dressed weight 









(carcass) 

1,000 pounds 

705,686 

644,603 

555,094 

714, 848 

876,726 

079,788 

0,221,674 

Lard per 100 pounds live 



17 


14 

15 


*16 

weight 

Pounds 

17 

16 

16 

Storage, 1st of month: 









Fresh pork 

1,000 pounds 

217,074 

195, 002 

148, 753 

08,795 

71, 640 

82,068 

*147,764 

Cured pork 

do 

691, 431 

671, 157 

605,509 

514, 348 

434,306 

495, 428 

*600^748 

Lard 

do 

123,896 

143, 579 

1 115,860 

72,608 

35,225 

i 35,317 

i *77,265 

Exports: ^ 

Fresh pork 

do 

3. 492 

4,183 

3, 215 

3, 728 

7,946 

8, 748 

54,601 

Cured pork 

Canned pork 

do 

67,640 

73,604 

82,060 

76,660 

74,712 

78,988 

870^731 

do 

242 

178 

153 

153 

230 

246 

2,801 

Sausage 

do 

1,268 

874 

766 

777 

715 

042 

10,785 

Lard 

do 

70,290 

85,082 

85,104 

77,646 

76,020 

1 100,712 

1,060,510 

1 Including reexports. 

* Public stockyards. 

* Weighted average. * £ 

llmple average, not total. 
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PORK PRODUCTS— Continued. 

Tabi.k 49S. — Monthly statement of the livestock and meat situation, 19S3 — Contd. 


Hooa, PORK, AND PORK PRODL’CT8-Continu«?d. 


Item. j 

Unit. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 1 

Doc. 

Total. 

Imports: Fresh pork 

Receipts of hogs ^ 

l,000pounds- 

Tliousands.. 

47 

4,181 

37 

3,714 

89 

3,007 

182 

4^810 

66 

5,416 

40 

6,825 

1,101 
5.5, 330 

StocLor and feeder ship- 

me iits ^ 

._do 

34 

62 

102 

101 

70 

46 

820 

Prices per 100 pounds: 






Avwago cost for 









slaughter 

T>nllRr» . 

6.91 

7.78 

&49 

7.38 

a83 

6.82 

* 7. 59 

At Chicago— Live 




hogs, medium 
weight 

do 

7.40 

8.23 

8.80 

7.68 

7. 04 

0.97 

»7.83 

At eiistcrn markets— 







Fiesh porkioins, 
10-14 pounds.. 
Shoulders, 

do 

17.20 

18.69 

24. 77 

20. 10 

13. 06 

13. 76 

*3 1(5. 61 

’ll. 82 

skinned 

do 

10.64 

11. 32 

12.99 

13.10 

11.20 

10.30 

1* i c n i c s , 6-8 







pounds.. 

do 

< 10. 10 

9.68 

11.17 

laoQ 

10. 13 

9.42 

» 19 30 

Butts, Boston i 






8 13. 58 

style. 

do 

12. .38 

12.62 

15.78 

15.96 

12.64 

11.44 

Bacon, breakfast 
Hams, smoked, ' 

do. 

22. 91 

23. 13 

23. .38 

22. .33 

21.88 

I 

20. 79 

, 20. 67 i 

3 23. 44 

10-12 pouuds.. 

do 

22. 17 

22.30 

22. .s;i 

22. 33 

21. .50 

’21. .5.3 

Lard, tierces ' 

do 

12.08 

12.47 

13. .S(> 

14. 39 

14.53 

14.56 ; 

’ 1.3. 10 

Hogs on farms, Jan. i...; 

Thousands. _ 













I 

1 1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Inspected slaugiiter from reports of the Bureaii of 
Animal Industry. Weights and storage holdings frtmi reports of the Division of Statistical and Historical 
Hi»©arch. Exports and imports from the Bureoti of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. R<*<«ipl»s, ship- 
ments, and prices compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Moats and Wool Divislou 
and number on farms from Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Ecwomics 
1 Pnhlio stockyards. * Weighted average. * Simple average, not total. ^ Uaston only reported. 

Table 499. — Lard: Cold storage holdings in United /States, 1916-192S. 


Calendar year. | Jan. l.| Fob.l.|Mar.l.| Apr.l.|Miayl.|lun0l.| Julyl. jAug.l.|Sopt.l.| Oct. 1 .|Nov. 1.1 Dec. 1. 


1916 

J917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


t.m 

ib3. 

f.3, 30i| 
80, 977 


59, 319 

47. .541 

48, 8081 


1,000 

lbs. 

92, 3421 
86, 208 


1,000 

llm. 

111,8971 


54,5.39 69,310 

104, 274 

62, 614 


65, 355 


138, 3531125,410 
97, 1. 19 111,975 
83, .5491 17, 690 
61,202 61,297 
56, 2661 59, 101 


1,000 

97,237 


1 , 460 65, 179 


89, 8541 
112, 4691 
132,993' 
il28, 614 
86, 031 1 
66, 7431 


1,000 

lbs. 

108,731 
61, 6401 


1,000 

lbs. 

8.5, 113| 
72, .365 


103,373,106, 194 
112,4091 83,096 
141, 819 152, .307 
1,52; 428181,992 
96, 055ll23, 798 
85, 251] 84, 530 


1,000 

lbs. 

87, 1271 
9.5, 197! 


1,000 
lbs. 
96, 991 
112,249] 
107, 871,102,411 
92, 132 100,478 
,193, 3161191, .531 
|204,.30lll94, 490 
1.54,2.54' 143, 084 
12:3, 89614.3, 579 


1,000 

lbs. 

82,028] 
102, 172 
104,668 
87, 947 
170,774 
1149,886 
119,755 
115,860 


1,000 

lbs. 

71,. 570 
929 
90,398 
76,456 
107,258 
8.5, 115 
75,338 
72,606 



1,000 

lbs. 

58,950 
44,367 
81,676 
49, 147 
36,683 
42,001 
32, .506 
86,317 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Table 500. — Pork: Exports from the United States, by months, 1910-1924, 


Year 

end- 

ing 

June 

30. 

July. 

Au- 

gust. 

1 

Sep- 

tem- 

ber. 

Octo- 

ber. 

No- 

vem- 

ber. 

Do- 

com- 

ber. 

Janu- 

ary. 

Febru- 

ary. 

March. 

April. 

1,000 

lbs. 

34, 227 
87,486 
85, 896 
82, 8.36 
60,783 
113,501 
133, 534 
137, 772 
285, 763' 
348,040| 
87,591 
118, 192 
90, 1251 
164, 288 

1 

1 

1 May. 

i 

June. 

Total. 

1909- 10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13- 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 
1617-18. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20, 
1930-21. 

1921- 22. 

1922- 23. 

1923- 34. 

1,000 
lbs. 
65,364 
60,183 
83; 514 
72,296 
81,962 

58,066 
95, 029 
76, 567 
4.5, 502 
262,767 

240,961 
94,117 
171 , 565 
133,420 
141,665 

1,000 
lbs. 
68,289 
67, 351 
82, 387 
77, 106 
82, 720 

54,215 
90,128 
93, 101 
71, 295 
170,647 

179,508 
07,701 
174, 916 
127,067 
162,948 

1.000 
lbs. 
60, 188 
56,685 
107,082 
77, 964 
73,628 

59,388 
100,207 
106, 329 
70,460 
114,555 

117, 762 
102, 470 
173,989 
120,124 
170,631 

1,000 

tbs. 

55,362 

49,280 

79,551 

64»987 

77,309 

73,414 
113, 464 
96, 287 
54, 037 
1321; 237 

117,948 
128,102 
90,186 
125, 716 
158, T96 

1,000 
lbs. 
62, 726 
50, 136 
77,114 
65,696 
79, 717 

73,766 
107, 744 
113,579 
99, 189 
123,266 

131,668 

182,698 

90,240 

124,574 

158,9^ 

1,000 
lbs. 
05,638 
71, 512 
97,067 
79,611 
86^597 

73; 691 
143; 262 
156; 723 
90,333 
205; 601 

144; 799 
187,091 
100,449 
156,944 
188,6^ 

1,000 
lbs. 
75,401 
75, 067 
93, 601 
91,808 
101,083 

106,325 
133,222 
199, .397 
92,864 
197,965 

137,438 
161, 695 
127,613 
166, 139| 

1,000 
lbs. 
66, 675 
79, 351 
102,591 
106, 956 
73,958 

118,667 
162 , 376 
122, .571 
114, 347 
286,421 
147, m 
tra,36i 
138, 047 
163, 745 

1,000 
lbs. 
60,699 
85, 076 
104, 742 
96,771 
70,046 

169, 112 
119,963 
107,861 
308,011 
341, 295 

185,348 
143,086 
124,411 
185, 197 

' 1,000 

1 lbs. 

1 42,229 
,100, 768 
1 92,609 
I 83,968 
66,067 

80,263 
148;. 245 
127,193 
281,335 
180,890 

134,208 

111,040 

99,440 

165,548 

1,000 

lbs. 

50,415 

96,562 

65,806 

76,476 

67,480 

121,772 

112,301 

103,093 

169,305 

400,303 

137-830 

128,941 

110,855 

131,780 

1,000 

lbs. 

707,108 

879,457 

1071,068 

076,498 

921,912 

1,100,180 

1,459,535 

1,400,473 

I, 691,441 
3,704»a77 

II, 761, 670 
1,521,493 
1,515,826 
^1,704^143 


DivMon of Statistieat and Historical Besearcii. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domeetie Cemmefte. 

These figures include exports of fresh, canned, and pickled pork, cured hams and shoulders, bacon, lard, 
and neotnil lard. 
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Table 501. — Bacon: Exports from the United States, by months, 1010-1924. 


Year 
ending 
Juno ;i0. 

July. 

Aiig. 

Sopt. 

Oci. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Afay. 

June. 

Total. 

1909- 10..- 

1910- 11--. 

1911- 12--. 

1912- 13- 

1913- 14--- 

1914- 16.-- 

1915- 16-.. 

1916- 17--. 

1917- 18--. 

1918- 19--- 

1919- 20.-- 

1920- 21 --- 
1021-22... 

1922- 23--- 

1923- 24-. . 

1,000 
ks. 
18, 112 
10,894 
17, 006 
16, 51S 
16,665 
10,906 
38,5a3 
30,074 
19,462 

119,801 

117,679 
31,523 
48, 172 
32, .584 
27, m 

1 

1,000 

Ybs. 

16, 63.5 
12, 642 
25,038 
15, 3^10 
16, 358 

17, 696 

43. 371 
40, 22.1 
36* 501 
41,540 

57,209 

41. 372 
44,719 
.30,448 
45.1 61 

1.000 
lh!t. 
13, 422 
9, 437 
15,368 
13, 681 
17,968 

13,838 
53,410 
41,284 
20. 3(v3 
58, 132 

.56, 4621 
49,8391 
23, 601 1 
28,850| 
m. 68u' 

IjOOO 

m. 

16, .585 

8,646 
15,864 
1 : 3 , 870 
16,688 
! 18, 82.5 
!46, 876 
48, 785 
43,571 
72, 862 
6.5,288 
57,931 
11.5,642 
26, 170 
39.027 

1,000 

m. 

14, 978 
14, 435 
18, 104 
16, 567 
19,367 

21, 221 
5 . 5 , 472 
73, 932 
42. 021 
126,437 
68,983 
68,784 
21,366 
39,480 
47, 131 

1,000 
blst. 
16. 343 
12,876 
18. 152 
19. 819 
20,814 

27,156 

60,087 

91.812 

63,851 

102,670 

77,601 

43,202! 

26, 108i 

4.1, 3.52 

I. OtVj 
lbs. 

II, 474 
10, 7.52 
16, 0.54 
20,325 
17, 518 

37,177 
63, 810 
61. 993 
50, <HH\ 
114,840j 

75, 891 
31. 637 
30, 7941 
36,296| 

1,000 
lbs. 
10 , 7.55 

11,038 
17, 4'W 
20, 880 
13, 618 

fA 828 
41,892 
67,502 
155, 604 
151, 086 

75, 003 
3.5, 3d 
31, id 
40, 54^ 

1,000 

lbs. 

6, 342 
16,091 
17, 9.34 
17, 0.51 
12 , 60:1 

41,692 
53, 443 
57. .110 
127.400 
141, 814 

24, 3.56 
32, S52 
20.490 
34, 700 

1,000 

lbs. 

6, 528 
17,008 
16, 270 
14, 423 
11,618 

33, . 59 .S 
58,343 
60, 676 

142.012 
67, 664 

50,413 
38, 464 
19, 070 

34, 52;5 

1/jOO 
lbs. 
8,028 
19, no 
10. 559 

1 : 3 . 812 

11,306 
43, 477 
38, 023 
00, 606 
87,294 
172, 441 

60,731 
3.5, 012 
24, 067 
28,641 

i,m 

lbs. 

152,163 
1.56, 675 
20 s. 674 
20»l. 994 
193,964 

346,718 
579, 809 
667, 1.51 
81.5, 2^)4 
1,238,247 
803,667 
489, 203 
:}.50, 549 
408,282 


' 1 
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Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Tablk 502 . — Lard: Exports from thp United States, hy months, 


Year 
ending 
Juno 30. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sepl. 

1,000 
lh.s. 
26,203 
26,987 
5.3, 670 
43. 273 
37, 383 

28. 538 
28, 774 
32, 707 
22, 145 
33,268 

Sfs 960 
46,326 
104, 741 
61, 120 
83,630 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 1 Feb. 

Mar. 

Ai)r. 

May. 

June. 

Total. 

1900-10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12- 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14 , 

1914- 15 . 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . 

1920- 21. 
1021-22. 
1922-23 . 
1928-24. 

1,000 
lbs. 
28, 639 

31. 6.58 
35, 440 

32, 536 
39, 667 

24, 987 
21,5.55 
26,088 
9, .364 
68,600 

68,192 
47,061 
83,329 
60, 0.58 
69, 478 

1,000 

m. 

3.3,906 
34. 171 
34, 912 
33. 142 
41, 026 

25, 292 
26, 146 

22. S91 

23, 563 
61,921 

49,033 
31,021 
87,411 
68, 907 
83, 758 

1,000 
lbs. 
27,287 
24,625 
43,003 
36. 740 
30,406 

48,241 
28. 2.50 
21, 242 
9,639 
46, 025 

41,017 
54, 174 
66.886 
66, 333 
76, 378 

1,01)0 
lbs. 
27, .529 
27, 856 
40,829 
46, 157 
42,061 

42. 053 
30,776 
31,470 
30, 742 
27, 285 

42. 100 
67,:U6 
51.854 
62. 321 
74, 251 

1,000 
1b.S. 
34, 619 
38. 790 
52, 548 
4.5, .591 
48, 497 

36,0-46 
46.404 
40, 162 
13, 069 
37, 724 

6.3,646 
90*080 
64, ,542 
78,596 
98,578 

1,000 
lbs. 
39,686 
40,088 
45. 465 
44,281 
56, 432 

65, .520 
34, 040 
6.5, 091 
20,700 
37,850 

38,824* 
76,1851 
73, 194 
107,786 

1,000 
lbs. 
38, 878 
47, 595 
54,143 
61,211 
35,916 

66,13.3 
41, 262 
39, 558 
31,683 
68,973 

' 36,645 
91,841 
! 7.5, 520 
89,055 

1,000 
lbs. 
32, 574 
55,043 
54, 797 
49,226 
38,001 

67,259 
37, 146 
59,081 
68, 721 
97, 2.39 

69,430 
82,617 
64, 377 
109, 187^ 

1 

1,000 
lbs. 
17, 21.3 
48,726 
40. 179 
42, 1 14 
29,890 

38,336 
39,017 
45, 602 
63, 885 
86,556 

40,7.58 
53, 276 
42, 459 
83, 475 

1 1 

l,0f)0 
IbJt. 
26, 418 
54, 0.85 
44. 900 
48, 787 
35, 101 

22,293 
48, 773 
30. 621 
79, 751 
56,001 

55,544 
48. 604’ 
50.817 
93, 199 

1,000 
lbs. 
29, 976 
4.5,284 
32. 364 
41,961 
37, 519 

30.834 
45, 8»12 
24. 2.57 

29.248 
114,329 

45,070 

67,656 

57.249 
64,805 

1.000 

hs. 

.362, 928 
476, lOS 
.532,2.56 
519, 025 
481, 458 
475, .532 
427,011 
444, 770 
392, ,506 
724, 771 
1.587, 22.5 
i746. 157 
8 12, .179 
952, 642 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Couimeroe. 


Tablk 503 . — Pork, fresh: Exports from the United States, hy countries, 1910-1923. 


Year 
ending 
Juno 30. 

France. 

United 

King. 

dom. 

Other 

Europe. 

Total 

Europe. 

Ber- 

muda. 

Can- 

ada. 

Pan- 

ama. 

Mex- 

ico. 

Philip- 

pine 

Is- 

lands. 

Cuba. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Tot.al. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


b». 

ibi. 

lbs. 

tbs. 


tbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1909-lA___ 


395 


395 

26 

78 

231 

1 

51 

235 

23 

1,040 

1910-li 


75 

44 

119 

31 

207 

440 


48 

89 

421 

1. 3.55 

1911-12 


968 


968 

15 

891 

565 

h) 

76 

82 

1 

2 ; 598 

1912-13 


758 


758 

50 

580 

685 

4 

257 

99 

25 


1913-14 


1,354 

10 

1,364 

13 1 

232 

687 

1 

153 

151 

67 

2,068 

1914-15..- 

824 

2,832 

22 

8,178 

72 

46 

370 

4 

77 

137 

24 

3,908 

1915-16...- 

2; 270 

26,403 

165 

28,838 

103 

32,962 

380 

7 

22 

3.13 

3.56 

63,006 

1916-17 

920 

23,787 


24,707 

115 

24,833 

398 

8 

60 

178 

137 

50,436 

1917-18—. 

642 

8,235 

622 

9,390 

9 

11,396 

44 

4 

43 

372 

123 

21,390 

1918-19— 

38 

2; 036 

707 

2; 781 

26 

16, 329 

41 

10 


379 

79 

191644 

1919-2D— 

59 

3,146 

10^551 

13,756 

37 

7,158 

171 

14 

32 

373 


27,325 

1920-21 

208 

16,099 

18, 130 

33,497 

36 

17,058 

394 

89 

44 

653 


57,075 

1921-22 


4,697 

0, 162 

10, 859 

48 

12^281 

3.53 

93 

' 60 

2; 147 

70 

25,911 

1M2-23— 

1 

22,995 

3,056 

26,052 

83 

14.58S 

500 

82 

157 

2,204 

; 106 

43,772 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Oommeroe and Navigation of 
the United States, Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commeroe, June, WO, 1992, and 193S; and 

records of the Bureau of For^gn imd Domestio Oommeroe. 


X Less than 600 pounds. 






970 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 19^3. 


Tablb 604. — Pork, pickled: Exports from the United States by countries, 1910-19SS, 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Bel- 

gium. 

Nor- 

way. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Europe. 

Total 

Europe. 

Can- 

ada. 

Pan- 

ama. 

New- 

found- 

land 

and 

Labra- 

dor. 

Haiti. 

Cuba. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Total 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

19J1-12 

1912-13 

1918-14 

1914-15 

IjOOO 

lbs. 

139 

159 

348 

458 

166 

1,000 

lbs. 

703 

787 

278 

261 

365 

174 

825 

325 

0) 

956 

2,763 
336 
1,2.58 
1, 568 

1.000 

lbs. 

8, 679 
8,754 
1.3, 501 
14, 620 
6,572 

6,534 
13, 124 
6, 059 
1,903 
2,981 
3, 142 
2,908 
4,914 
6, 853 


1,000 

lbs. 

10, 945 
12,097 
15, 593 
17, 220 
7,501 

18, 174 
20,408 
7,426 
2,377 
6,661 

10, 692 
6, 981 
9,871 
13, 127 




1,000 
lbs. 
1,257 
1, 360 
2,335 
2,626 
1, 613 

636 

949 

772 

481 

625 

790 
929 
1,223 
1, 270 




191.5-16 

1910-17 

1917-18 

1,014 

163 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

192(KJI 

1921-22 

192*2-23 

H 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
of the United States, lOlO-lDlH; Monthly Summaries of Foreign t^ommercc, June 1920, 1922, and 1923; and 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


» Less than 500 pounds. 


Table 505. — Por/c, canned: Exports from the United States by countries^ 1910-1923. 


Year 
ending 
Juno 30. 

France. 

Italy. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Europe. 

Total 

Europe. 

Can- 

ada. 

Pana- 

ma. 

Mex- 

ico. 

Cuba. 

Argen- 

tina. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Total. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


\b,. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb,. 

lb,. 

lbs. 

lb,. 

lb,. 

lb,. 

lbs. 

lb,. 

lb,. 

1909-10.... 

120 

5 

3, 166 

258 

3,539 

9 

29 

23 

14 

122 

326 

4,062 

1910-11... . 

51 

14 

3, 109 

202 

3,376 

1 

37 

66 

16 

103 

413 

4,011 

1911-12.... 

104 

5 

4,905 

230 

5,244 

5 

32 

67 

91 

163 

248 

6,840 

1912-13.... 

33 

2 

3, 211 

229 

3,475 

85 

63 

54 

27 

214 

230 

4,148 

1913-14...- 

28 

1 

21369 

184 

2,582 

10 

19 

25 

92 

233 

113 

3,074 

1914-16.... 

257 

4 

3,767 

61 

4,079 

45 

27 

11 

77 

80 

325 

4,644 

1916-16-..- 

645 

3 

7,843 

324 

8,815 

28 

3 

18 

123 

128 

496 

9,611 

1916-17.... 

1, 103 

259 

3, 355 

109 

4,826 

393 

4 

74 

51 

52 

496 

5,806 

1917-18.... 

2,423 

139 

2,044 

(0 

4,606 

132 

10 

31 

73 

53 

289 

5,194 

1918-19.... 

960 

389 

2,244 

1,040 

4,623 

245 

4 

67 

13 

33 

288 

5,273 

1919-20.... 

159 

179 

2,318 

161 

2,817 

51 

1 

31 

79 

30 

253 

3,262 

1920-21 



829 

54 

8H3 

61 


45 

33 

24 

73 

1, 110 

1921-22.... 

9 


1,924 

16 

1,948 

77 

1 

39 

33 

61 

104 

2,263 

1922-23.,.. 1 

6 


2,383 

16 

2,405 

142 

10 

29 

26 

24 

125 

2,761 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ifnited States, 1910-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June 1920, 1922, and 1923; and 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


1 Less than 500 pounds. 

Table 506. — Bacon: Exports from the United States, by countries, 1910-1923. 














Farm Ammah and their Products — Hogs. 
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Table 507 . — Hama and ahouldera: Exports from the United States, by countries^ 

1910-1923, 


Year 
ending 
June .30. 

Bel- 

gium. 

France. 

Nether- 

lands. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Europe. 

Total 

Europe. 

Can- 

ada. 

Cuba. 

Mex- 

ico. 

Pan- 

ama. 

Other 

coun- 

tries. 

Total. 


1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

ibs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

ibs. 

1,000 

ibs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

lbs. 

1,000 

ibs. 

1909-10... 

5,305 

8 

100 

130,303 

364 

136,089 

2,557 

2,879 

903 

940 

3, 517 

146,885 

1910-11... 

9,092 

26 

226 

136, 433 

720 

145, 497 

2,918 

3. 876 

640 

1, 103 

3,675 

157, 709 

1911-12... 

15, 018 

258 

256 

169, 676 

1,295 

186,502 

6,282 

5,085 

938 

1,088 

4, 149 

204,044 

1912-13,,. 

5,822 

316 

131 

134, 017 

560 

140,846 

6,785 

6,002 

782 

1,029 

4,101 

159, 545 

1913-14... 

4,081 

122 

95 

146,007 

412 

150, 717 

4,007 

5,638 

350 

761 

4,409 

165.882 

1914-15... 

6,696 

600 

1,689 

179, 377 

2,839 

191, 110 

1,515 

6,842 

249 

623 

3,362 

203,701 

1915-16... 

2,793 

7,898 

670 

261,026 

591 

262, 878 

2, 674 

11,493 

463 

976 

3, 725 

282,209 

1916-17... 


25,864 
18,436 
112, 813 

1 

217, 435 
372, 723 
415, 620 

2,028 

842 

245,328 
302, 001 
648,730 

6,617 

14,287 

9,868 

9,000 

7,641 

821 

630 

4,393 
2,606 
2; 754 

266,657 

419,572 

667,249 

1917-18... 



465 

221 

1918-19... 

32,583 

4,0^ 

83,703 

6,974 

951 

181 

1919-20... 

6,489 

29,870 

6, 112 

182,563 

25,146 

250,180 

5,669 

14, 185 

m 

332 

4,257 

275,45# 

1920-21... 

6,801 

1, 473 

1,832 

134, 038 

1,602 

145, 896 

8,441 

12, 480 

1, 055j 

434 

3,697 

172,012 

1921-22... 

0,690 

894 

196 

233, 566 

2,438 

246,784 

10,664 

19,536! 

9,071 

890 

473 

3, 760 

271,642 

1922-23... 1 

13, 979 

2,142 

937 

259, 430 

4,182 

280,670 

12, 784| 

1.028 

631 

4,538 

319,187 


Division of Statisticiil and ULstorical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1010-1918; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, December 1920, 1922, and 19231; 
and records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Table 508. — Lard: E.t ports from the United States, by countries, 1910-1923. 


Year 
ending 
June 30. 

Bel- 

gium. 

Den- 

mark. 

Ger- 

many. 

Italy. 

Nether- 

lands. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Other 

Europe. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


lb,. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

ibs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1909-10... 

9,060 

4,503 

93,393 

2,263 

23, 768 

161, 331 

3, 742 

1910-11... 

19,900 

1,496 

151, 620 

6,781 

33, 221 
38,676 

165, 412 

2.5,083 

1911-12... 

21, 744 

3,130 

159,474 

3, 171 

186, 125 

32, 764 

1912-13... 

18,762 

1,812 

160,862 

6,106 

43,384 

168,380 

21, 178 

1913-14... 

15, 915 

1,464 

146,209 

5,959 

43,470 

164,033 

8,067 

1914-15... 

5,129 

72,057 

3,878 

4, 123 

22,245 

189,350 

98,640 

1915-16... 

70, 132 

2,874 

3,488 
4, 982 

13,282 

192,076 

48,0a3 

1916-17... 

96, 761 

841 


2a 440 

178, 111 

67, 569 

1917- 18... 

1918- 19... 

116, 154 
190, 770 

75 

22,256 

9, 579, 

2,137 

1 

17,683 

159, 959i 
286,451 

46,471 
145, 016 

1919-20.. .1 

55, 970 

13, 528 

49,733 

16,502 

78,354* 

165, 374 

100,058 

1920-21... 

57,963 

9,5271 

231, 528 
260, 716 

14, 172 

113,S68| 

169,464 

36,415 

1921-22... 

43, 591 

6,9231 

0,a51 

42,8311 

244, 465 

59,300 

1922-23. 

50,472 

5,700 

328,112 

29,571 

47,802| 

241, 144 

53,396 


Total 

lEurope.l 


1,000 

lbs. 

298,0501 
402, 513 
445, 083 
420, 484 
385, 717 
395, 422 
330,755 
358,700 
324, 796 
671, 756 

479, 519 
632,937 
666.877 
756, 197' 


Can- 

ada. 


IJOOO 

Iba. 

9,310 

6, 556 
7,968 

11.080 

15,996 

7, 722 
6,330 
5,376 

894 

3,565 

11,618 
12,226 
8, 852 
14. 218 


Cuba. 


t/>00 

lbs. 
33,239 
34,969 
42, 549 
46, 526 
49, 610 
45,349 
53, 812 
48,733 
52, 574 
25,572 

68, 734 
59,939 
73, 926 
87,896 


Other 

coun- 

tries. 


1,000 
lbs. 
22, 329 
32, 070 
36,656 
40^935 
30,135 

27,039 
36.114 
31,961 
14, 242 
23,878 

27,354 
41,055 
62, 724 
94, 329 


TotaL 


1,000 

lbs. 

362,923 
476, 108 
532,25# 
519,025 
481,45# 
47.% 533 
427 011 

444. 770 
392,50# 

724. 771 

587,225 
746,157 
812, 379 
952,643 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, 1910'1018; Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce, June, 1920, 1922 and 1923;; 
and records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Table .509. — Pork, fresh, chilled and frozen: Net imports and net exports of prin* 

cipal countries, 1909-1922. 


Calendar 

year. 


1909 

1910 1 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Imports. 


Bel- 

gium. 


1,000 

lbs. 

» 1, 8151 
»l,r‘ 
»3, 477 
12.294 
»1,897 


63 
261 
1825 
10, 769 


France. 


1,000 

lbs. 

106 

16,670 

14,001 

9,497 

1,716 

903 
114 
2,079 
9,128 
7, 136 

6,449 

6,407 

4,701 

25,880 


Ger- 

many. 


Swite- 

lerland. 


1,000 

lbs. 

22,561 

8,117 

2,687 

28,880 

35,695 


14,441 
25, 618 
18, 779 


1,000 

lbs. 

5,168 

3,907 

14,583 

22,082 

12,489 

7,461 

3 

1138 

1102 

46 

60 
4, 750 
6.159 
11,050 


United 

King- 

dom. 


1,000 
lbs. 
47,986 
53,750 
60,728 
35,027 
55,358 
96,455 
30,162 
32,847 
18, 015 
11, 160 

15,220 

52,705 

65,779 

74,408 


Exports. 


Den- 

mark. 


1,000 
lbs. 
3,352 
1,203 
2,198 
12,486 
2,547 
1 1. 972 
32,728 
29,919 
15,983 
79 

622 

4.680 

13,694 


Nether- 

lands. 


1,000 
lbs. 
66,686 
62,070 
64,415 
53, 103 
79,010 

109,854 

97,827 

34.693 

>6,469 

1 

8,583| 


39,344 

62,348 


Rus- 

sia. 


1,000 

lbs. 

6,557 

7,067 

5,988 

9,091 

8,276 

5,869 

4,453 

1,011 


Swed- 

en. 


1,000 

lbs. 


14, 124 
4,776 

7,660 

18,263 

20,418 

6,542 

>11 

*15. 

2,345 

6,416 


United 

States. 


1,000 

lbs. 

2,417 

907 

2,232 

2,608 

2,924 

*17.701 
20^732 
54, 157 
46,792 
9,911 

23,998 

36,764 

55,267 

26,156 


Can- 

ada. 


1,000 

lbs. 


464 

>229 

497 

16,981 
, 6,134 
1*44,629 
*80. 156 
34, 218 

1*42.558 
1*10,401 
*32, 61U 
33 . 9 ^ 


Argen- 

tina. 


1,000 

lbs. 


736 
1,060 
2,965 
1,684 
2,260 
0,016 
27,485 
2% 761 
17,208 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

1 Net exports. 
•f86813«— YBK 1028 62 


Compiled from official sources. 

* Net Imports. 










972 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923. 


Table 510. — B<icon, hamSf and shoulders: Net imports and net exports of principal 

countries, 1909-1922. 




Imports 





Exports 




Calendar 

year. 

France. 

Ger- 

many. 

Swit- 

zer- 

land. 

United 

KlnK- 

dom. 

Cuba. 

Den- 
mark. 1 

1 

Nether- 

lands. 

Rus- 

sia. 

Swe- 

den. 

XTnited 

States. 

Can- 

ada. 

Aus- 

tralia. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 i 

1,000 \ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

lbs. 


tbn. 

lbs. 


hi. 

ibt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lOW 

4,550 

514 

1,050 

631,546 

4, 632| 

20.5. 293 

3. 469 

6,743 

2, 243 

408,317 

47,384 

151 

1010 

2,687 

1368 

1,063 

499, 926 

3, 67H 

207,867 

.5.780 

15, 415 
18, 704 

3, 759 

269, 451 

46, 423 

1,400 

i9ll 

16, 158 

1950 

1, 345l 

637, 225 

4,^ 

24.5,864 

7. 10.5 

6,807 

387. 727 

60,173 

2,137 

1912 

19,399 

4. 427 

1,378 

004, 23.5 

4.909] 

263, 450 

>1,293 

21,924 

19,663 

7, 792 

368,080 

30,556 

1,879 

1913 

10,467 

1,960 

1, 078 

626, 67.5 

6,299 

272, 144 

23,004 

6, 897 

384. 213 

18,249 

\,T29 

1014 

10, 807 


.'>47* 

653,300 

4, 375 

314,666 

43. 46.5 

13,413 

20,733 

318, 783 

69. 647 

1,112 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1010 

66.037 

77,708 

105,039 

112,243 

306,476 
61,248 
16, 462 
7, 769 


202 

723 

175 

34 

749 

88.5, 266 
997, 645 
863, 148 
1,336,274! 

1,010,482 
631,007 
699, 2.50 
815, 349 

6. 188 
5, 877 
4,641 
4, 870 

0,033 
23, 458 

246,804 
19.5,1. '■>4: 
157,017 
5,489 

554 

31,380 
59, 770 
27,844 
128 

*52. 053 

883 

1 

17, 247 
6, 970 
*10,638 
> 1, 645 

*5.5, 840 

788,684 
879, 796 
821, 274 
1, 640, 138 

1, 784, 447 
821, 168] 
047, 680: 
631, 452 

138,719 
187, 637 
211,684 
120,500 

244,004 

131 

915 

5,063 

5,594 

3,020 

1920 

1921 

1922 

188, 102 
68,250 
67, 878 

789 

680 

425 

87,988 
186,654 
*240, 5tvi 

>28,417 
10, 400 
8.133j 

1 

i> 1.5,4:18 
16.2.51 

99,288 
9.3, 861 
94, 697 

3,090 

2,687 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kcsearch. Compiled from ofDcial sources. 


* Net exports. ^ Net imports. * Includes all pork moat. < Pork not separated. 
Table 511. — Lard: Net imporU and net exports of principal countries, 1909-1922. 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 



Imports. 




Exports. 



Bel- 

gium. 

Ger- 

many. 

Franco. 

Swed- 

en. 

Swit- 
eer- 
1 and. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

Cuba. 

Den- 

mark. 

Nether- 

lands. 

United 

States. 

Bra- 

zil. 

Aiis- 

tralitu 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

i,m 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


tbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


lb.s. 

tbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

1909 

6,944 

206,606 

19,183 

3,583 

3,164 

196, 570 

57, 549 

2 10. .590 

* 14. 421 

4.58, 261 

>1,260 

1,259 

1910 

4, 142 

128,638 

1 16, 821 

1,610 

2,418 

162, 051 

60,708 

4, 7lH 

2, 579 

368,832 

*127 

2,900 

1911 

10, 974 

212,723 

17, 116 

2,066 

4, 691 

202. 992 

69, 486 

6,217 

*2.5,010 

552, 430 

. *127 

3,012 

1912 

7, 371 

233; 810 

1.5,220 

1,.542 

4, 416 
3,651 

199,4501 

es, 7451 

8,489 

*31.. 305 

49.5, 09.3 

*674 

1,206 

1913 

7, 255 

236,708 

1,894 

1,486 

223,908: 

67, 984: 

8, 843 

* 11, 641 

536, 180 

*897 

3,305 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 



5, 848 
17, 719 
29, 371 
43, 537: 

825 
2,811 
1, 761 
79 

2, 925 
8,497 
6, 819 
8,732 

196, 567] 
244, 890 
215, 0261 
162, 072 

64,631 
69, 796 
68,289 
65, 61,5 

L5, 441 
3,578 
13, 816 
4, 677 

3. 208 
>35,912] 
>29,665 
329 

438, 016 
451, 286, 
426, 660 
372, 721 

>453 

>180 

>172 

22,502 

1,219 
*3, .531 
1,273 
1,458 
5,987 

7,909 

3,07.5 

2,793 

1918 

1019 --- 

125,601 
14, 283 


42,345 
9a 751 

74 

22, 119 
6, 125 

14, 325 

27, 131 
14, 178 

307, 181 

'229,139 
155, 234 

62,419 
55, 184 

*44 

•5.032 

7 

».a996 
8, 106 

548, 818 

760,902 
612,2.50 
868,942 
7G6, 9.50 

29,2.54 

44,140 
24,597 
11, 458 
4,334 

1920 

272, 016 

74, 155 

76, 646 

597 

1921 

28, Wi.5 
27, 378 

192, 078 
143, 729 

66, 544 

6, 923 

18078 

12,608 

250, 454 
256, 014 

3,446 

16,919 
24, 520 

1922 

47, 894 

7,680 


1, 6.56 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from official sources. 

1 Net exports. > Net imports. 


Table 512. — Pork, carcass: Average prices per pound in Great Britain, 1909-1923. 

FIRST QUALITY FRESH BRITISH PORK. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

1909 

12.8 

12.8 

12.9 

13.0 

12.7 

12.9 

18 2 

18 2 

13.5 

14.2 

14.8 

15.2 

18 5 

1910 

15. 1 

15.0 

15.0 

14.8 

14.7 

14.1 

13.9 

14.6 

15.0 

15.4 

18 3 

14.9 

14.8 

1911 

14. 5 

14.2 

1.4.2 

14,0 

13.2 

14,6 

18 2 

12. 2 

18 7 

18 2 

18 8 

18 5 

18.2 

1912 

12.7 

12.7 

12.8 

13.8 

12.5 

12.6 

18 8 

13.0 

14.4 

15. 1 

15. 1 

18 7 

18 5 

1913 

16.1 

16.3 

16.3 

16.1 

15.8 

15.5 

15.5 

15.6 

18 0 

16.4 

18 7 

17. 1 

16.1 

Av. 1909-1913 

m 

mm 


BH 

13.8 

18 9 

18 5 

13.7 

14.3 

14.0 

14.9 

15. 1 

14.2 

1914 

16.8 

16.2 

16. 2 

15.8 

14.5 

13.9 

18 3 

14. 5 

15. 1 

16. 5 

16. 4 

18 3 

“in 

1918 

15.8 

16.9 

16.4 

17.2 

■mti 

18 8 

16.7 

16. 0 

18.8 


21. 4 

8L 4 

17.9 

1916.. 

20. 1 

21. 6 

21.6 

23. 6 

21.9 

21.7 

21.7 

21.7 

23.8 

25.4 

25. 0 

28 1 

22.8 

1917 

26.9 

27,2 

27.7 

28. 2 

26.4 

27.2 

28 6 

25. 5 

29. 1 

28.2 

28. 2 

28. 2 

27.6 

1918 

28. 2 

28 2 

28. 2 

31.8 

31.8 

81,7 

31.7 

31.8 

31.8 

34.2 

35. 7 

38 7 

31.7 

1919 

32. 1 

31.8 

31.2 

31.0 

31.1 

30.8 

29.5 

28. 5 

27.9 

27, 8 

27. 2 

26.3 

20.6 

1990 

26.8 

>31.0 

>36.0 

41. 0 

37.2 

36. 1 

37.6 

35.4 

36.3 

38 4 

34.9 

34.2 

36.2 

Av. 1914-1920 

23.8 

24.6 

EEl 

26.9 

25.7 

*25.5 

28 6 

24.9 

26. 1 

26.9 

FTUn 


25.8 

1921 ] 

1922 

32. 6 
32.5 

29 . 7 
33.9 

29. 7 
24.4 



tisj 

22.9 

23.9 

23. 6 
24.7 

24.5 
26. 6 

22.8 
27. 3 

22.5 
28. 5 

282 

30.3 

283 

2A5 


iiftii 

iidfci 

37.0 

26.8 

30.7 

24.5 

20.7 

20.4 

284 

23.0 

283 

21.6 

24.7 


^ Interpolated, 
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Tabls 612. — Por/f, carca%i: Average prices per pound in Great Britain, 

1 909-^1 92S — Continued. 

FIRST QUAWTY FROZEN PORK. i 



Division Of Statistical and Historical Rwearci.. Prior to February, 1920,, figures compiled from tho 
National Pl'ovlsionsr; suh6o<iueirt figures compiled from data of tlio reporting service of the Livestodc, 
Meats, and Wool Division. 























974 Y earhook of the Department of Agriculture^ 19BS. 


Table 514 . — Bacon, Wiltshire sides, ^ green, firsts: Average prices per pound at 
Bristol, England, calendar years, 1909-1923, 


Month. 

Average for 6 years 

1909-1913. 

1909 

Amer- 

ican. 

Cana- 

dian. 

Dan- 

ish. 

Irish. 

Brit- 

ish. 

Amer- 

ican. 

Cana- 

dian. 

Dan- 

ish. 

Irish. 

Brit- 

ish. 


Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents, 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January 

13.2 

13.7 

14.5 

15.0 

16.2 

10.9 

12.2 

12.8 

13.9 

14.8 

February 

13.3 

13.9 

14.5 

15.2 

16.4 

11.3 

12.2 

12.2 

14.1 

14.8 

March 

13.9 

14.5 

15.1 

15.7 

16.9 

12.6 

13.5 

ia5 

1.5.2 

lai 

April 

13.8 

14.6 

15.3 

1.5.8 

1&9 

lao 

14.6 

15.2 

lai 

lai 

May 

14.0 

14.9 

15.8 

16.6 

17.4 

ia5 

15.2 

lai 

16.9 

17.4 

June 

14.2 

15.1 

15.9 

16.9 

17.4 

ia3 

lao 

14.6 

16.5 

lao 

July 

16.0 

16.0 

17.2 

17.3 

17.9 

ia9 

14.8 

las 

ia5 

ia9 

Au^t 

15.4 

16.0 

17.2 

17.6 

18.3 

14.6 

ia2 

ia5 

17.4 

17.8 

S6pteml)er 

15.4 

15.9 

16.5 

17.2 

17.9 

15.2 

1.5.9 

la 1 

ia9 

17.4 

October 

15.0 

14.9 

15.4 

15.9 

16.6 

15.0 

1.5.0 

15.6 

15.6 

ia9 

November 

14. 1 

14.2 

15.3 

15.2 

16.0 

15.0 

15.0 

15.9 

16. 1 

17.4 

December 

13.4 

13.6 

14.9 

14.9 

16. 1 

14.6 

14.1 

15.0 

15.6 

17.4 

Average 

14.2 

14.8 

15.6 

16.1 

17.0 

lae 

14.3 

lao 

15.9 

ia7 


1910 

1911 

January 

14.8 

14.8 

15.4 

16.1 

17.2 

13.5 

13.9 

14.6 

15.2 

17.2 

February 

14.8 

15.2 

15.2 

16. 1 

17.6 

lao 

13. 7 

14.6 

15.0 

ia7 

March 

15.9 

16.4 

16.5 

17.4 

18.5 

13.0 

13.7 

14.8 

15.0 

la 7 

April 

14.8 

15.2 

15.4 

16.3 

18.0 

12.8 

12.6 

14.3 

14.8 

15.9 

May 

15.4 

15.9 

16. 1 

16.3 

ia2 

11.9 

11.7 

13.5 

14.8 

15 6 

June 

*16.2 

16.7 

16.9 

17.4 

ia2 

12.8 

14. 1 

15.2 

15.9 

ia9 

July 

*17.1 

17.6 

18.0 

18.2 

18.7 

13.5 

14. 1 

15.6 

lai 

16.9 

August 

*16.1 

16.6 

17.2 

17.8 

18.9 

14.6 

15.2 

ia5 

16.3 

ia9 

September 

*16.2 

16.7 

16.9 

17.8 

18.2 

13.5 

13.7 

15.0 

lai 

ia3 

October 

15.6 

15.4 

14.8 

1,5.9 

16.5 

12.2 

12.2 

13.3 

ia9 

14.1 

November 

*13.6 

14. 1 

14.8 

15.6 

16.9 

11.3 

11.5 

12.2 

11.9 

lao 

December 

*12.5 

13.0 

14. 1 

14.8 

lai 

11.3 

11.1 

11.9 

12.6 

lao 

Average 

15.2 

15.6 

15.9 

16.6 

17.8 

12.8 

13.1 

14.3 

14.8 

ia8 


1912 

1913 

January I 

11.5 

11.6 

12.4 

13.0 

13.5 

15.2 

15.9 

17.2 

ia9 

18.2 

February 

11.7 

12.6 

13.7 

13.7 

14.1 

15.6 

15.9 

ia7 

ia9 

ia7 

March 

12.4 

12.8 

13.7 

14.1 

14.8 

15.6 

16. 1 

17.2 

17.2 

ia2 

April 

lao 

14.3 

15.2 

15.2 

16.1 

15.6 

16.1 

ia5 

ia7 

ia2 

Aiay 

13.3 

15.0 

15.6 

lai 

16.5 

lai 

16.9 

17.8 

ia7 

19.1 

Juno 

13.3 

14.8 

15.6 

16.3 

16.5 

15.6 

16.1 

17.2 

ia2 

ia7 

July 

13.9 

15.4 

16.9 

16.9 

17.4 

16.7 

18.2 

19.1 

ia9 

19.6 

August 

15.2 

15.9 

17.8 

17.6 

17.8 

ia5 

16.9 

lao 

ia7 

20.0 

September 

15.6 

16.1 

16.9 

17.2 

17.8 

16.7 

17.2 

17.8 

18.2 

19.6 

October.. 

15.9 

16.3 

17.4 

17.4 

lao 

16.3 

15.6 

16. 1 

16.7 

17.4 

November 

15.0 

15.0 

17.6 

16.1 

16. 1 

15.4 

15. 2 

16. 1 

16. 1 

16.7 

December 

14.3 

14.6 

17.6 

15.6 

16.9 

14.3 

15.0 

15.9 

16. 1 

ia5 

Average 

13.8 

14.5 

15.9 

15.8 

16.3 

15.8 

16.3 

17. 1 

17.4 

18.4 




1914 

9 




1915 



January 

15.0 

15.2 

lai 

17.2 

17.8 

16.0 

16.9 

ia2 

lac 

19.5 

February 

14.4 

14.4 

14.8 

16.8 

17.2 

15.3 

15.9 

17.0 

17.9 

ia7 

March 

15.0 

15.0 

15.8 

lao 

ia2 

15.4 

ia9 

17.6 

ia4 

ia9 

Anril 

14.8 

15.0 

16.1 

16.7 

17.8 

ia4 

17.1 

19.3 

2a3 

21.0 

May.. 

14.4 

14.6 

15.7 

16.4 

17.4 

ia7 

ia6 

2a5 

21.0 

21.4 

June 

14.4 

14.2 

15.3 

16.6 

17.4 

ia8 

las 

2a3 

20.9 

21.3 

July 

14.6 

14.4 

15.7 

16.8 

17.7 

ia7 

ia7 

2a6 

2 ao 

20.8 

August 

18.3 

19.2 

19.9 

2ai 

20.1 

ia4 

ia9 

22.3 

22,8 

2219 

September 

17.8 

18.7 

19.1 

19.8 

20.5 

ia4 

20.1 

22.4 

22.6 

2a6 

October 

16.4 

15.7 

15.9 

17.9 

lai 

20.1 

20.3 

22.4 

22.0 

23.4 

November 

15.8 

15.8 

16.2 

17.3 

17.9 

19.8 

19.8 

21.7 

22.5 

22.9 

December 

15.2 

.16.1 

16.7 

17.8 

ia7 

las 

19.2 

21.9 

21.9 

22.8 

Average 

15.5 

15.7 

16.4 

17.6 

ia2 

17.0 

ia4 

2a4 

2a8 

21.4 


1 Entire half of hog in one piece, head oft, backbone out, ribs in. 
* Interpolated. 
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Tablb 614. — Bacon, Wiltshire sides, green, firsts: Average prices per pound ai 
Bristol, England, calendar years, 1909-19^3 — Continued. 


Month. 

1916 

1917 

Amer- 

ican. 

Cana- 

dian. 

Dan- 

ish. 

Irish. 

Brit- 

ish. 


Cana- 

dian. 

Dan- 

ish. 

Irish. 

Brit- 

ish. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

January 

17.4 

19.3 

22.1 

22.3 

22.5 

22.9 

24.8 

27.6 

28.5 

29.7 

February 

17.0 

19. 1 

21. 2 

22. 1 

22. 5 

27. 6 

28. 9 


32. 7 

33.5 

March.., 

18.7 

20.8 

23. 0 

23.4 

25. 1 

28. 2 

28. 7 


30. 1 

3ll8 

April 

10.8 

21.7 

21.0 

22.6 

26.0 

28. 5 

29. 3 


30.8 

32L5 

May 

18.0 

20.4 

23. 1 

24. 2 

25. 1 

28.4 

20. 3 


31.2 

32.5 

June 

17. 6 

20.8 

23. 6 

23. 8 

25. 1 

25. 9 

26. 3 



31.4 

3Z5 

July 

18. 5 

22.5 

24. 6 

25. 1 

25.9 

28.9 



32. 7 

3Z5 

August 

22. 1 

25. 1 

27.2 

28.0 

28. 5 

31. 2 



34.4 

34.6 

September 

22.5 

24.2 

25. 5 

26.8 

28.0 

32.3 



36. 7 

34.6 

October 

21.0 

22.9 

24.8 

25. 5 

27.2 

33. 3 



30. 7 

34.6 

November 

22. 1 

24.0 

25. 5 

26.3 

28.0 

36. 5 



38.6 

37.3 

December 

20.8 

23.7 

25.0 

25.9 

28.0 

37.7 




38.6 

37.3 

Average 

19.8 

22.0 

24.0 

24.7 

26.0 

30. 1 



33.0 

33.6 




1918 



r 

1910 

January 

37.6 



38.6 

37.3 

30. 3 

39. 3 


40.2 

4a2 

February... 

37. 6 



38.6 

37.3 

39. 3 

30. 3 


40.2 

40.2 

March.,'... 

37. 6 



38.6 

37.3 

.38.8 

38.8 


39.8 

30.8 

April...^ 

37. 7 




38.6 

38.0 

39. 5 


40.6 

40.6 

May 

37. 7 

37. 7 



39.9 

38.0 

30. 5 


40.6 

40.6 

June 

37. 7 

37. 7 



39.9 

38.3 

30.9 


40.3 

4a3 

July 

39.2 

30.2 



40.2 

38.3 

40.3 


38.6 

38.6 

August 

39.3 

39.3 



40.2 

36.6 

39.7 


37.3 

37.3 

September. 

30.3 

39.3 



40.2 

35.8 

35.8 


36.5 

3a5 

October 

30.3 

30.3 



40.2 

35.6 

35.6 


3a 4 

3a4 

November 

30.3 

30.3 


4a2 

40.2 

35.0 

35. 0 


35.6 

35w6 

December 

39.3 

30.3 


40.2 

40.2 

3Z3 

32.3 


34.6 

34.6 

Average 

3a 5 




30.3 

37. 1 

37.0 


38.4 

38.4 




1 









1020 

1921 

January 

31.5 

31.5 

32.3 

33.7 

33.7 

27.2 

34.1 

35.6 

37.7 

38.6 

February 

28.0 

28.9 

29.7 

31.0 

31.0 

28.0 

30.3 

37.8 

39.8 

41.5 

March 

32.3 

32.3 

*33.1 

34.6 

34.6 

27.2 

30.7 

38.2 

41.1 

41.9 

April 

33. 5 

33.5 

*34.4 

48.9 

40.8 

23.9 

2ai 

30.5 

41.2 

4Z1 

May 

33.0 

33.0 

33.9 

40.4 

43.8 

20.4 

24.0 

32.9 

34.3 

37.3 

June 

33.8 

33.8 

34.7 

43.2 

43.2 

18.5 

26.1 

32.0 

35.0 

38.4 

July... 

33. 1 

35.3 

36.0 

49.0 

49.0 

21.1 

30.0 

33.2 

37.0 

37.6 

August 

31.1 

33.2 

33.9 

48.5 

48.5 

21.2 

26.9 

31.0 

34.9 

35.9 

September 

30.8 

32.5 

33.7 

46.3 

47.0 

18.6 

21.9 

30.3 

31.3 

31.6 

October 

30.5 

32.2 

33.3 

42.6 

46.5 

18.0 

21.6 

27.7 

28.0 

28.5 

November 

30.0 

35. 1 

36.2 

41.3 

42.8 

18.4 

21.3 

27.1 

27.7 

29.8 

December 

30.6 

35.8 

39/5 

41.3 

43.6 

18.9 

2Z8 

28.4 

28.0 

31.0 

Average 

31.6 

33.1 

34.2 

41.7 

42.8 

21.8 

26.5 

3Z8 

34.7 

36.2 


1022 

1923 

January 

17.9 

21.7 

27.9 

29.4 

31.1 

17.9 

2a8 

24.5 

30.3 

8Z4 

February 

23.4 

26.3 

30.2 

32.3 

33.1 

15.7 

19.0 

23.5 

29.3 

29.3 

March 

2a7 

2Z7 

26.4 

29.3 

31.3 

16.4 

21.0 

23.9 

27.5 

27.5 

April 

2a 1 

24.0 

28.4 

33.1 

34.5 

ia6 

22.0 

25.4 

28.1 

27.2 

May 

20.6 

27.8 

32.8 

34.5 

34.7 

17.3 

22.3 

24.0 

25.8 

2a2 

June 

21.5 

27.4 

3Z8 

35.4 

35.4 

17.3 

2a2 

23.5 

23.9 

24.9 

July 

23.4 

27.8 

32.0 

35.3 

35.7 

16.7 

2a8 

23.2 

23.7 

25.9 

August 

24.3 

28.3 

32.1 

35.9 

3a 9 

23.6 

25.4 

29.7 

*30.6 

8Z6 

September 

21.4 

27.7 

32.6 

32.8 

33.6 

19.5 

21.1 

23. 1 

*24.4 

26.4 

October 

20.6 

23.0 

27.3 

29.7 

8a3 

18.6 

20.2 

21.4 

22.6 

24.6 

November. 

21.6 

25.6 

29.2 

32.0 

3Z4 

16.0 

19.6 

20.7 

21.9 

23.9 

December 

18.5 

19.8 

25. 1 

sao 

30.9 

14.4 

17.9 

2ao 

21.8 

23.0 

Average 

21.2 

25.2 

29.7 

32.5 

33.3 

17.5 

20.0 

23.6 

25.8 

27.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Great Britain, Ministry of Agrloulturo 
and Fisheries, Return of Market Prices. Average for the last week of the month. Converted to oents per 
pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exchange as given In Federal Reserve Bulletins. 


^ Entire half of hog in one piece, head off, backbone out, ribs In. * Interpolated. 








^76 Tearhooh of the Department of Agri&vAtwe, 19^3. 


Table 515 . — Hams: Prices per pound in Liverpool, 1909-1923. 
AMERICAN, SHORT CUT, OREEN, FIRSTS ' 

Calendar year. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


1 Centi.l CertU.] Cents^ Orn#*.! Cents \ CerUg] Cenu\ Cents} 


11.2 10.8 11.3 12.4 12.7 12.9 12.7 

14.9 14.9 ie.0 15.7 17.0 17.5 17.3 

.... 14.2 12.6 12.6 12. 4 13.3 15.9 16.1 

.... 12.5 11.6 12.7 13.8 14.0 12.9 14.3 


1913 1 15. 5 15. 3 15. 7 16. 0 { 17. 0 [ 17. 7 | lA 6 


12.7 14.0 12.9 

17.3 16.0 16.0 
lAl 16.7 13.3 
14. 3 14. 3 14. 3 

1A6 17.5 16.0 


Centg. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
13. 9 14. 8 14. 1 12. 8 


15. 2 15. 2 

15. 3 15. 3 


12 . 8 12 . 0 
15. 2 15. 4 
15. 3 15. 2 



12. 9 13. 0 12. 7 


13. 2 13. 3 12. 7 13. 2 14. 1 


14. 5 15. 7 16. 1 


Dirlfllon of Statfiridcal and Historical Research. Compiled from Manchester Guardian. An average of 
Friday qnotatiotis. Converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average rate of exohaaM 
as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

1 Interpolated. > Government control of prices began Sept. 3, 1917, and ended on Feb. 28, 1921. 
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HOG-CHOLERA CONTROL. 

Table 517. — Hog^: CkolerarCotUrolworkh^ Bureau of Animal Industry, l&lS^19iS2. 


Year beginning July 
1, and State. 

Bureau 
veterina- 
rians en- 
gaged in 
work.* 


Demonstrations. 

Autop- 
sies per- 
formed. 

Farms 
quaran- 
tined or 
carded. 

Farms 
cleaned 
and dis- 
infected. 

Out- 
breaks 
reported 
to bureau 
veterina- 
rians. 

Premisce 

Investi- 

gated. 

Number. 

Hogs 

treated. 

1918-19 

180 

93, 512 


233, 987 

53,586 

9,564 

4, 382 

12, .^3« 

191®-20 

140 

48; 125 

.3,037 

347 ; 702 

10, 963 

6', 129 

2,099 

9,788 

1920-21 

54 

29,433 

3,420 

67, 295 

3, 888 

2,268 

656 

7,951 

1921-22 

80 

47,H7 

4,343 

88,846 

5,300 

1, 401 

439 

7,920 

1922-23 









Alabama 

2.67 

2,211 

588 

9,927 

93 



283 

Arkansas 

2.20 

i;236 

206 

4,834 

56 


2 

169 

California 

1 

275 

60 

i;896 

245 


2 

111 

Colorado 

1 

129 


86 



45 

Delaware 

1 

934 

4 

19 

132 

6 

30 

109 

Florida 

4.50 

2,956 

a34 

19,513 

158 

1 

32 

335 

Georgia 

4 

4,276 

1.138 

26. 757 

185 


4 

334 

Idaho 

2 

i;348 

8 

215 

78 

42 

5 

52 

Illinois 

3. 17 

1,836 



605 

208 

307 

333 

Indiana 

3.50 

3,501 

1 

^6 

122 

9 

242 

Iowa 

2.76 

1,696 

i 

368 



338 

K ansas 

1 

'855 


258 

17 

17 

435 

Kentucky 

3.42 

2. 823 

163 

2,158 

128 


3 

139 

Louisiana 

1 

106 

29 

'859 

16 



27 

Maryland 

4 

3,080 j 

35 

280 

220 

273 

2 

574 

Michigan 

3 

1,723 1 

18 

1,279 

198 

123 

19 

333 

Mississippi 

2. 70 

1,338 

151 

2,104 

50 



2(» 

M issouri - 

1.42 

1, 453 

6 

142 

50 

38 1 

8 

188 

Montana 

. 14 

85 

7 

345 

10 

29 j 

4 

47 

Nebraska 

1. 50 

586 



420 



2L3 

North (’arolina. 

3.33 

6,608 



150 

50 I 

70 

332 

North Dakota 

1 

230 

4 

220 

71 

385 

91 

504 

Ohio 

3 

3,670 



211 


11 

541 

Oklahoma 

3.33 

2,138 

73 

2,168 

152 

108 i 

2 

175 

South Carolina 

2. 58 

1,433 

630 

15,618 

155 

2 


131 

South Dakota 

1 

388 

1 

2 

120 

1 


201 

Tennessee... 

1.42 

675 

32 

688 

136 

59 


208 

Texas 

.3.58 

2,151 

48 

1,239 

56 

148 j 


148 

TItah 


740 


43 



60 

Virginia 

1 

319 

45 

834 

78 


18 

194 

Washington 

.7 

130 

1 

20 

36 

16 

1 

41 

West Virginia 

1 

383 

4 

147 

14 

14 

2 

36 

Wisconsin 1 

2 

1 , (m 

1 

.38 

268 

122 

12 

123 

Total 

70.91 

52, .348 

5,234 

108,562 

5,247 

1,772 

741 

7,204 


Uuronu of Animal Industry. 

> Fractions denote veterinarians devoting a portion of their time to the work. 


HOGS— FEEDING, SHIPMENT, AND MARKETING. 


Table 518. — Hogs: Percentage of shrinkage in shipments by cooperative asso- 

ciationsy 1921.^ 




By distance. 

1 



By months. 



Straight 

shipments.* 

Mixed 

shipments.* 


Straight 

shipments.* 

IMixed 

shipments.* 

Distance. 

Niunbsr 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centage 
of 

weight 

shipped 

Number 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centc^e 
of 

weight 

shipped 

Month. 

Number 

of 

animals 

upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centage 
of 

weight 

shipped 

Number 

of 

animals 

mwn 

which 

figures 

ore 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per- 
centage 
of 

weight 

shipped 

Loss than 100 miles. 

86.060 

1.48 

64, 327 

1.91 

January 

67, 822 

1. 14 

25,710 

1.50 

100-150 niilei 

112,419 

1. 10 

38,039 

2.23 

February.. 

57,066 

1.03 

19,680 

0.72 

150-200 miles 

108,605 
109,438 
4, 612 
36,639 

1. 25 

14,860 

36,581 

1,692 

18,620 

1.91 

March 

40^047 

48,419 

1. 31 

18,948 

2.20 

20O>25O Tniles 

1. 24 

2.78 

April 

L39 

23,069 

2 L 44 

250>.‘V)O milM 

2.10 

2.89 

May 

40,918 

55,399 

36,485 

L40 

25,500 

1.78 

300-350 miles 

2 . a 

3,47 

June 

July 

1. 77 
1.40 

22,860 

11,840 

2.57 

2L98 

850-400 miles 

66,156 

1.80 

54,299 

4.00 

August 

37,594 

1.90 

16,031 

8.12 

400-450 miles 

41, 021 

1.71 

24,004 

3.92 

September. 

38, 132 

1.86 

21,862 

2.43 

450-500 miles 

11, 787 

1.62 

23,567 

1.94 

October 

46,077 

1.68 

27, 313 

3. 14 

600-550 miles 

2,778 

2.13 

173 

3.60 

November. 

47, 464 

1.34 

25,638 

1.89 

660-600 miles 

2,751 

3.07 



December.. 

51, 101 

1.02 

18, 970 

2.09 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 

* Shrinkage represents the difference between the shipping-point weight and the t^min^ welgtity 

including the weight of all crippled and dead. Hence the slirinkage figure Is over and above the direct 
losses due to crippled and d^d. , 

* Straight shipments contain but one species of llves^k. 

* Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 
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Table 519 . — Hogs: Quantities of feed and other factors required to produce 10 
weaned pigs, ten weeks of age^ and 100 pounds marketable porky year lOei (Iowa 
and Illinois). 


Items. 

10 weaned pigs. 

100 pounds market- 
able pork. 

Quanti- 

^ties. 

Farm 

value. 

Quanti- 

ties. 

Farm 

value. 

Kinds of feed; 

Corn (shelled basis) 

Pounds. 

2,030.6 

277.0 

$16.54 

Pounds. 
413. 6 

$2.62 

Feeds other than corn— 

Oats - 

23.29 

Barley 

8.4 


1. 1 


Wheat 

.8 


.04 


Soybeans, 

3.4 


.4 


Tankage 

49. 1 


8.8 


Oilmeal 

8.7 


3.2 


Millfeeds* 

15.8 


1.5 


Pumpkins 


.4 


Skim milk 

263.5 


28.3 


Alfalfa hay 

11.7 


.2 


Clover hay 

• 6.6 


.5 


Value of feed other than corn 

5. 92 


.66 

Pasture unit days *. 

8.0 I 

1 1 

2.22 

1 2.2 

.53 

Minerals 

.26 

.08 

Bedding 

1 i^o 

.33 


.02 

Hours of man labor 

21.0 

5.80 

1.7 

.48 

Hours of horse use 

1.1 

.16 

.3 

.04 

Buildings and equipment, veterinary, insurance, taxes, over- 
head expenses, incidentals, and interest,. 

13. 77 

1.65 




Total cost 


45.00 


6.08 





Division of Cost and Production. Based on records of 769 spring litters (3,674 pigs), and 51 droves of 
spring pigs (856,140 pounds, marketable pork).- 

t Shorts and Red Dog flour. 

* Pasture unit day is pasturage required to carry five 200 pound sows a day. 


Table 520 . — Hogs: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments by 
cooperative associations, 1921. 

BY MARKETS-STRAIQHT SHIPMENTS.* 



Number 

of 

animals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based. 



Crippled. 



Dead. 


Market. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
.shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Buffalo 

23,305 

Pounds. 

195 

0.91 

0.93 

Pounds. 

199 

0.31 

a25 

Pounds. 

157 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

317,621 

250 

.64 

.63 

247 

.26 

.25 

246 

8,805 

203 

.57 

.55 

197 

.21 

.22 

208 

East St. Louis 

60,176 

207 

.38 

.40 

222 

.19 

.24 

255 

Kansas City 

26,087 

230 

.36 

.33 

228 

.15 

.16 

266 

Milwaukee 

15,072 

229 

.65 

69 

240 

> .14 

.14 

235 

Omaha 

18,309 

38,856 

278 

.51 

.45 

245 

.12 

.12 

272 

Pittsburgh 

190 

.44 

.46 

196 

.23 

.22 

181 

Sioux City 

13,582 

241 

.46 

.47 

243 

.19 

.17 

200 

Sioux Falls 

15,117 

242 

.41 

.41 

243 

.17 

. 15 

216 

St. Joseph 

St. Paul. 

21,293 


.24 

.25 

2.50 

.13 

.13 

237 

12, 517 

238 1 

.22 

.24 

255 

.28 

.33 

285 


Straight shipments contain but one species of livestock. 
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Table 620. — Hogs: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments by 
cooperative assodationa, 1921 — Continued. 

BY MARKETS— MIXED SHIPMENTS.* 



Number 

of 

animals 
upon 
which 
figures 
ore cased. 



Crippled. 



Dead. 


Market. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipper. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight 1 
of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 1 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 

weight 

of 

animals. 

Buffalo 

80,437 

Pounds. 

198 

1.10 

1. 14 

Pounds. 

203 

0.53 

0.44 

Pounds. 

165 

Chicago 

19, 577 

249 

.90 

.86 

243 

.41 

.42 

252 

Cleveland 

25,661 

198 

.50 

.46 

180 

.20 

. 18 

185 

East St. Louis 

5,639 

206 

.46 

.40 

179 

.37 

.33 

183 

Kansas City 

14,340 

245 

.26 

.27 

255 

.33 

.34 

254 

'Milwaukee 

14, 848 

225 

.50 

.47 1 

211 

.24 

.23 

218 

Omaha 

4,884 

275 

.47 

.44 

2.58 i 

.20 

.23 

320 

Pittsburgh 

63,998 

189 

.63 

.60 

180 

.25 

.30 

178 

Sioux Falls 

1,159 

235 

.43 

.51 

280 

.26 

.21 

183 

St. Joseph 

5, 785 

245 

.26 

.28 

269 

.22 

.18 

202 

St. Paul 

50,216 

238 

.28 

.26 

224 

.17 

. 17 

242 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 

• Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 

Table 521. — Hoga: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments by 

cooperative associations ^ 1921, 

BY DISTANCE-STRAIGHT SHIPMENTS.^ 



Number 

of 

animals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based. 



Crippled. 



Dead. 


Market. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Less than 100 miles... 

97, 439 

Pounds. 

242 

0.33 

0.31 

Pounds. 

229 

0.12 

0.11 

Pounds. 

235 

100-150 miles 

124, 791 

231 

.40 

.43 

238 

.20 

.22 

254 

150-200 miles 

120, 523 

235 

,41 

.40 

232 

.24 

. 18 

2\0 

200-250 miles 

118,845 

230 

.44 

.45 

234 

.18 

.16 

?10 

250-300 miles 

4,764 

219 

.21 

. 18 

183 

.21 

.20 

209 

300-350 miles 

37,400 

78,293 

254 

.89 

.83 

230 

.34 

.34 

255 

360-400 miles 

250 

.74 

.72 

244 

.38 

.41 

270 

400-450 miles 

43, 517 

247 

.82 

.79 

234 

.33 

.31 

236 

450-500 miles 

12,790 

241 

.86 

.86 

240 

.18 

.17 

230 

500-550 miles 

2,997 

238 

.60 

.79 

314 

.37 

.31 

203 

550-600 miles 

2,751 

237 

1.27 

1.38 

258 

.29 

.33 

274 


BY DISTANCE— MIXED SHIPMENTS.* 


Less than 100 miles. . . 
100-150 miles 

72,980 

52,465 

18,567 

iOO-OOO miles 

200-250 miles 

42, 120 
1,752 
18,684 
62,016 
25,166 
3,688 

250-^ miles 

000-350 miles 

SS(HO0 miles 

400-45C miles 

450-500 miles 




0.37 

0.85 

217 

a 18 

a 18 

229 

.47 

.45 

209 

.27 

.28 

228 

.34 

.36 

250 

.36 

.40 

263 

.39 

.39 

185 

.20 

.20 

184 

.45 

.41 

194 

.11 

.18 

845 

1. 16 

1.07 

184 

.85 

.31 

178 

1.11 

1. 15 

210 

.44 

.40 

186 

1.02 

1.02 

196 

.49 

.33 

166 

1.06 

1.03 

198 

.32 

.31 

105 


» Straight shipments contain but one species of livestock. 

* Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock, 
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Table 521. — Hogs: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments by 
cooperative associations, 1921 — Continued. 

BY MONTHB-^STRAIOHT SHIPMENTS.* 


Market. 

Number 

of 

aniinah) 
upon 
which 
fimires 
ore oased. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 

animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
.shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds 

January 

76, 266 

234 

0.69 

0. 73 

248 

0. 19 

0. 18 

222 

February 

64, 486 

235 

.66 

.67 

246 

.17 

. 16 

222 

March 

45, 055 

244 

.67 

.68 

245 

.21 

.20 

241 

April 

54, 188 

238 

.46 

.47 

244 

.24 

.26 

244 

May 

46. 721 

234 

.44 

.43 

•233 

.43 

.53 

290 

June 

63, 67.3 

237 

.36 ; 

.35 

236 

.23 

.28 

284 

July 

43, 602 

247 

.35 1 

.31 

220 

.17 

.17 

255 

August..- 

43, 819 

260 

.41 : 

.41 

254 

. 14 

.12 

215 

September 

42, 318 

254 

.36 1 

.34 

244 

.27 

.23 

216 

October 

50, 105 

230 

.38 

.36 

220 

.23 

.22 * 

226 

November 

54, 259 

209 

.57 

.61 

222 

1 .23 

.21 

191 

December 

59, 715 

205 

.73 

1 

.77 

227 

.17 

. 16 

211 


' 

' 

1 

. 

.. 





BY MONTHS— MIXED SHIPMENTS.* 


January 

28,629 

226 

0.98 

0.98 

226 

0.38 

0.27 

1.59 

February 

22, 646 

223 

.87 

.81 

207 

.25 

. 19 

172 

March 

21,868 

219 

.68 

.67 

217 

.47 

.41 

190 

April 

25, 879 

205 

.57 

.65 

200 

.27 

.33 

253 

May 

28,524 

207 1 

.60 

.55 

100 

.42 

.41 

203 

June 

20, 328 

211 

.64 

.49 

190 

.39 

.40 

216 

July 

13,631 

222 

.50 

.47 

18.5 

.25 

.28 

253 

August..- 

18,865 

214 

.61 

.68 


.28 

.28 

213 

Sept^ber 

26,404 

198 

.53 

.55 

203 

.33 

.31 

188 

October - 

32,694 ’ 

207 

.61 

.49 

197 

.33 

.31 

194 

November 

29, 706 

217 

.67 

.53 

200 

.31 

. 1 '' 

163 

December 

23, 452 

224 

,92 

.88 

212 

.27 

.21 

169 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 


* Straight shipments contain but one species of livestock, 
il^ixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 


Table 622. — Hogs: Principal terminal marketmg costs, eight markets, 1921. 


Nura- 


Cents jier 1,000 lbs., home weight, straight shipments. 


Market. 

her of 
head 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Commission. 

Yardage. 

Feed. 

Commission, yard, 
and feed oom^ 
bined. 

Avg.* 

! 

.3 1 

High.* 

Avg.i 

Low.* 

High.* 

Avg.i 

Low.* 

High.* 

Avg.* 

Low.* 

High.i 

Cbicago 

124.838 

98.7 

86.1 

112.5 

44.8 

36.2 

56.2 

34.1 

21.3 

44.4 

177.6 

168.8 

206.4 

fit. Paul 

10,334 

82.0 

76.4 

103.4 

42. 1 

36.3 

53.0 

50.2 

33.0 

70.0 

174.9 

160.1 

208.8 

fit. Joseph 

21,688 

88.6 

77.6 

119.3 

48.7 

41.8 

56.6 

42.1 

34.6 

70.2 

179.4 

I 661.6 

24a3 

Kansas City... 

16,680 

83.6 

76.7 

103.7 

60.5 

37.8 

58.5 

37.8 

20.3 

67.1 

171.9 

16L4 

218.7 

Omaha 

14,638 

86.8 

60.7 

113.3 

44.0 

87.4 

45.7 

28.9 

19.6 

36.0 

160. 7 

132.8 

181.0 

Sioux Falls 

14,894 

93.8 

80.6 

108.8 

47.7 

42.3 

50.9 

38.7 

28.8 

45.7 

180.2 

168.2 

187.0 

Buffalo 

18,504 

77.7 

68.3 

85.2 

68.01 

61. T 

105.0 

76.4 

58.9 

102.6 

21Z 7 

201.4 

269.0 

Pittsburgh.... 

87,866 

03.8 

86.3 

112. 1 

68.5 

42.3 

64.8 

71. 1 

23.7 

106.6 

223.4 

178.1 

962.6 


Division of ‘Cost of Marketing. Data from 237 cooperative shipping associations in the Corn Belt. 


* Average are of aswciatlons shipping to the given market, weighted on the volume of business, not 
baaed on shipments. Low figures are for low cost associations and high figures are for high cost associations. 



FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PBODUCTS—PART H. GENERAL, HORSES, 

SHEEP, AND POULTRY. 

SHEEP. 

Table 523. — Sheep: Number and value on farim, United States^ January I, 

1867 - 1924 ^ 


Jan. 1. 

Number. 

Price 
per head 
Jan. 1. 

Farm value 
Jan. 1. 


Thousavds. 

Ddlan. 

Thousand 

dollars. 

1807 

39, 386 

2.50 

98^644 

1868 

38,992 

1.82 

71,063 

1869... 

37, 724 

1,64 

021037 
64, 062 

1870, June 1 

28, 478 

1.90 

1871 

31, 851 

2.14 

68,310 1 

1872 

31,679 

2.61 

82,768 

1873 

33,002 

2.71 

89,427 

1874 

3:1,938 

2.43 

82, 353 

iHir, 

33, 784 

2.55 

86,278 

1876 

35,936 

2.37 

85,121 

1877 

36, 804 

2.13 

76,862 

1878 

36, 740 

2.21 

78,898 

1879 

38, 124 

207 

78,965 

1880, Juno 1 

S5, i92 

2.29 

so; 7.57 

1881 

43, 670 

2.39 

104,071 

1882 

45,016 

2.37 ; 

106,506 

1883 

49, 237 

2.53 

124,366 

1881 

50,627 

2.37 1 

119,903 

im 

.60, 360 

214 

107,961 

1886 

48, 322 

1. 91 

92,444 

1887 

44, 759 

2 01 

89,873 

1888 

43, 545 

2 05 

89,280 

1889 

42, 699 

213 

90,6-10 

1890, June 1. .. 

85,m 

241 

86,447 

1891 

43, 431 

2 60 

108,397 

1892 

44,938 

268 

116, 121 

1893. 

47,274 

2 66 

125,909 



45,048 

1.98 

89, 186 
66,686 

1895 

42,294 

1.58 

1896 

38, 299 

1.70 

65,168 

I 


Jan. 1. 

Number. 

Price 
I>er head 
Jan. 1. 

Farm value 
Jan. 1. 


Thousands. 

Dollars. 

Thousand 

doUars. 

1897 

36,819 

1.82 

67,021 

1898 

37,657 

2.46 

92,721 

1899 

39,114 

2.75 

107,698 

1900, Juno 1-... 
1901 

61,504 

3.03 

186,271 

59,757 

2 98 

178,072 

1902 

62,039 

2.65 

164,446 

1903 

63,965 

2 63 

168,316 

1904 

51, G30 

2 69 

133,530 

1905 

45, 170 

2 82 

127,333 

1906 

50,632 

3.54 

179,066 

1907 

53,240 

3.84 

204,210 

190.8 

54,6.31 

3.88 

211,736 

1900 

56,084 

52,448 

3. 43 

192,632 

19*0, Apr. 15.. . 

4.12 

216,030 

1911 

63,633 

291 

209,535 

1912 

52,362 

3.46 

181, 170 

1913 

51,482 

3.94 

202779 

Av. 1909-1913... 

53,202 

! 2 77 

200,429 

1914 

49,719 1 

4.02 

200,045 

1915 

49,956 1 

4.50 

224.687 

1916 

48,625 

5.17 

251,594 

1917 

47,616 ! 

7. 13 

339,529 

\m 

48,603 

11.82 

674,575 

1919 

48,866 

11.63 

668,205 

1920 

39,025 

10.47 

408,586 

Av. 1914-1920... 

47,487 

7.72 

366,754 

1921 

37,452 

6.30 

235,855 

1922 

36,327 

4.80 

174,545 

1923 

37,203 

7.51 

279, 464 

1924 ‘ 

38,361 

7.88 

302,092 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Figures in italics ars census returns. 

» Preliminary. 

Table 524. — Sheep: Yearly losses per IfiOOfrom disease and exposure^ 1890-1924, 


Year 

ending 

Apr.9(X 

Loss per 1,000. 


Loss per 1,000. 

Year 
eiHling 
Apr. 30. 

Loes per 1,000. ! 

Year 
ending 
Apr. 30. 

Loss per 1,000. 

From 

dis- 

ease. 

From 

expos- 

ure. 

From 

dis- 

ease. 

From 

expos- 

ure. 

From 

dis- 

ease. 

From 

expos- 

ure 

From 

dis- 

ease 

From 

expos- 

ure 

1889^. 

24.0 

51.0 

1808-99. 

21.0 

8A0 

1907-8.. 

215 

219 

1915-17- 

21.8 

314 

1890-91. 

23.0 

17.0 

1899-1900 

2ao 

18.0 

1908-9.. 

26.6 

28.3 

1917-18, 

19.8 

19.3 

1891-02. 

19.0 

14.0 

1900-1- 

24.0 

22.0 

1909-10. 

27.5 

43.9 

1918-19. 

19.7 

24.4 

1892-93. 

24.0 

20.0 

1901-2-. 

25.0 

31.6 

1910-11. 

25.5 

33.0 

1919-20. 

23.7 

34.6 

1893-04. 

20.0 

15.0 

1902-3.. 

27.8 

53.6 

1911-12. 

26.7 

47.0 

1920-21. 

23.1 

15 6 

1894-95. 

26.0 

29.0 

1903-4.. 

28.0 

37.7 

1912-13. 

24.8 

25.0 

1921-22. 

31.4 

26.4 

1895-06. 

27.0 

21.0 

1904-5.. 

24.6 

30.8 

1913-14. 

21.9 

210 

1922-23. 

214 

211 

1896'97. 

1897*08. 

23.0 

26.0 

32:0 

27.0 

1906-6.. 

1906-7.. 

22.2 

25.6 

37.0 

35.4 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

21.6 

21.7 

1923-24. 

20.0 

17.5 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters May 1, for year ending 
April 30. 
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Table 525. — Sheep , including lambs: Number and value on farms January i, 

1922 - 1924 ^ 


State. 

Number Jan. 1. 

Average price per head 
Jan. 1. 

Farm value Jan. 1. 

1022 

1023 

19241 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1922 

1923 

19241 


Th<m- 

Thou- 

Thou- 




Thou- 

sand 

Thou- 

sand 

Thou- 

sand 


sandn. 

sands. 

sands. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Maine 

05 

00 

90 

4.80 

6. 70 

7.10 

456 

603 

639 

New Hampshire 

20 

18 

18 

5.60 

7.80 

7.30 

112 

140 

131 

Vermont. J 

48 

43 

44 

.5.00 

7.00 

7. 40 

240 

301 

320 

Massachusetts 

17 

16 

14 

6. 60 

6.90 

7.90 

112 

110 

111 

Rhode Island 

3 

3 

3 

6.30 

7.00 

8.00 

19 

24 

24 

Connecticut 

9 

8 

8 

7.60 

7.80 

7.90 

68 

62 

63 

New York 

512 

5.32 

543 

5.80 

8. .50 

9.30 

2,970 

4,522 

5,050 

New Jersey 

10 

10 

10 

7. 40 

7.60 

8.90 

74 

76 

89 

Pennsylvania 

m 

477 

482 

5.80 

7. 10 

7.80 

2,714 

3, 387 

3, 760 

Delaware 

3 

3 

3 

6.00 

7. 40 

7.00 

18 

22 

21 

Maryland 

89 

93 

96 

6.20 

7.60 

8.60 

552 

698 

810 

322 

338 

355 

5.60 

7.60 

8. 10 

1,803 

2, 569 

2,876 


480 

604 

504 

4.80 

6.90 

7. 30 

2,304 

3, 478 

3,679 

North Carolina 

84 

81 

82 

4.90 

6.60 

6.40 

412 

454 

525 

South Carolina 

23 

23 

23 

3.00 

4.20 

4. 70 

69 

97 

108 

Georgia 

Florida 

70 

66 

63 

2.70 

3.00 

2.60 

189 

198 

164 

64 

63 

64 

3. 10 

3.50 

2.90 

198 

220 

186 

Ohio 

1,957 

2,094 

2,115 

4.60 

7 10 

7.30 

9,002 

14, 867 

15,440 

Indiana... - 

606 

648 

700 

5.20 

8.00 

8. 40 

3, 151 
2,735 

6, 184 

5,880 

Illinois 

516 

516 

593 

5. 30 

7.90 

8.20 

4,076 

4,863 

Michigan 

1,115 

1,171 

1,171 

5.20 

8.00 

8.30 

6, 798 
1,688 

9, 368 

9,719 

Wisconsin 

367 

341 

341 

4.60 

7.50 

8. 10 

2, 558 

2,762 

Minnesota 

445 

400 

428 

4. 70 

7.20 

8.00 

2, 092 

2,880 

3, 424 

Iowa 

775 

820 

928 

5.40 

8.40 

8. 30 

4, 185 

6, 964 

7, 702 

Missouri 

1,042 

1,105 

1,205 

4.50 

7. 10 

7.60 

4,689 

7,846 

9,158 

North Dakota 

250 

240 

254 

4.60 

7.30 

7.80 

1,150 

1,752 

1,981 

South Dakota 

689 

689 

606 i 

4.60 

7. 70 

7. 80 

3, 100 

5, 305 

5,429 

Nebraska 

596 

733 

660 

5.20 

8. 10 

7.90 

3,099 

5, 937 

5,214 

Kansas 

285 

285 

299 

4.80 

7. 30 

7. 10 

1,368 

2,080 

2,123 

Kentucky 

631 

694 

701 

5.00 

7.00 

7.90 

3, 165 

4,858 

5,538 

Tennessee 

340 

340 

326 

4.00 

6.50 

6. <.K) 

l,:i60 

1,870 

1,923 

Alabama 

83 

90 

86 

2.70 

3. 40 

4.00 

224 

306 

344 

Mississippi j- 

142 

142 

135 

3.00 

2.60 

2.80 

426 

369 

378 

Louisiana 

124 

122 

116 

2.80 

2.90 

3.10 

347 

354 

360 

Texas 

3,077 

2,802 

3,091 

3.40 

5.20 

5.90 

10, 462 

14,882 

18,237 

Oklahoma 

91 

73 

80 

4. 30 

5.80 

5.90 

391 

423 

472 

Arkansas 

90 

81 

81 

2.90 

3. 10 

3.20 

261 

251 

259 

Montama 

2,270 

2,270 

2,370 

4. 70 

8. 70 

8. 70 

10, 669 

19, 749 

20,619 

Wyoming 

2,420 

2,686 

2,767 

5.50 

9.00 

9.00 

13,310 

24, 174 

24,903 

Colorado 

2,054 

2,444 

2,360 

4.60 

7.60 

7.50 

9,448 

18,574 

17,700 

New Mexico 

2, 343 

2, 062 

2,248 

3.90 

6. 40 

6.50 

9,138 

5,3iK) 

13, 197 
7, 276 

14,612 

Arizona 

1, 100 

1,165 

1,155 

4.90 

6.30 

7.10 

8,200 

Utah 

2, 2.50 

2,340 

2,457 

4.90 

8.90 

8. (iO 

11,025 

20,826 

21,130 

Neva<ia 

1,190 

1,119 

1,141 

6.30 

8.90 

9.00 

6,307 

14, 952 
2,700 
8, 370 

9, 959 

21,099 

10,269 

21,921 

5,203 

15,711 

22,050 

Idaho 

2,492 

600 

2,542 

520 

2,491 

6.00 

8.30 

8.80 

Washington 

598 

5. 40 

8.00 

8. 70 

4,160 

11,904 

19,456 


1,860 

2,310 

1,860 

1,916 

4.50 

6.40 

8.20 

Ca^rnia 

2,402 

2,460 

5.30 

8.10 

9.00 

12, 243 

Umited States 

36,327 

37,223 

38,361 

4.80 

7. 51 

7.88 

174, 645 

279,464 

302,092 


PivisioD of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
1 Preliminary 
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Table 526. — Sheep: Receipts and shipments at principal markets and at all markets^ 

1900 -^ 19 ^ 3 . 

RECEIPTS. 


Calendar 

year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Louis. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kansas 

City. 

Omaha. 

St. 

Joseph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total 

nine 

mar- 

kets. 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing. 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

ThOVr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


Bandt. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1900 

3,549 

306 

416 


860 

1,277 

390 

490 

61J 

7, 349 

0) 


1901 

4, 044 

226 

520 

(>) 

980 

1,315 

526 

332 

67 

8, 010 



1902 

4,516 

317 

523 

10 

1,154 

1,743 

561 

602 

61 

9,487 

w 

s') 

1903 

4,583 

465 

528 

125 

1, 152 

1,864 

599 

876 

42 

10,234 

w 

S') 

1904 

4,505 

519 

688 

104 

1,004 

1,754 

794 

773 

28 

10, 169 

(0 

0) 

1905 

4,737 

738 

645 

125 

1,319 

1,971 

981 

818 

57 

11,391 

(0 

W 

1906 

4,805 

826 

579 

98 

1,617 

2 ; 165 

827 

735 

6^ 

11,716 


') 

1907 

4, 218 

828 

565 

113 

1,582 

2,039 

764 

568 

65 

10, 742 


v) 

1908 

4, 352 

675 

679 

120 

1,641 

2,106 

592 

359 

50 

10,583 



1909 

4, 441 

634 

776 

188 

1,645 

2,167 

621 

496 

78 

11,046 

(0 

0) 

1910 

5,229 

596 

736 

163 

1,841 

2,985 

560 

865 

151 

13,126 

(J) 

0) 

1911 

5, 736 

617 

992 

187 

2,175 

2,978 

718 

712 

212 

14, 327 



1912 

6,056 

777 

1,031 

284 

2,134 

2,951 

729 

628 

207 

14, 797 

v) 

8 

1913 

5,903 

620 

950 

328 

2,095 

3,222 

812 

785 

271 

14. 986 

v) 

S') 

1914 

5,378 

692 

749 

408 

2,002 

3,114 

830 

795 

404 

14, 372 

(‘) 


1915 

3,510 

765 

648 

363 

1,815 

3,268 

878 

704 

337 

12,288 

6,147 

18,435 

1916 

4,291 

1,409 

671 

431 

1,758 

3,171 

804 ] 

623 

321 

13, 479 

7,213 

20,692 

1917 

’ 3, 595 

2,060 

531 

406 

1,499 

3, 017 

679 1 

430 

267 

12, 484 

7,732 

20,216 

1918 

4,630 

1,652 

536 

335 

1,667 

3,386 

827 

630 

387 

14,050 

8,435 

22,485 

1919 

5, 244 

2,087 

724 

453 

1, 945 

3,789 

1,007 1 

912 

686 

16, 847 

10,409 

27,266 

1920 

4, 005 

2,079 

605 

394 

1,687 

2,891 

843 1 

729 

358 

13, 591 

9,947 

23,538 

1921 

4,734 

1,468 

630 

357 

1,780 

2,753 

931 1 

633 

288 

13,580 

10,588 

24,168 

1922 

3, 874 

1,867 

628 

325 

1,574 

2,533 

730 

499 

223 

12,953 

10, 111 

22; 364 

1923 

4,098 

1,857 

561 

380 

1,071 

2,970 

979 

454 

216 

13, 192 

8,833 

22,025 


SHIPMENTS. 


1900 

487 

(0 

62 

S’) 

(0 

552 

103 

404 

28 

1, 636 

1901 

763 

^) 

75 



563 

102 

208 

20 

1, 731 

1902 

832 

S') 

72 

h 

M 

863 

129 

485 

25 

2,406 

1903 

1,000 


77 

Vl 


892 

144 

682 

23 

2,818 

1904 

1,362 

(') 

101 

0) 


819 

275 

622 

21 

3,200 

1905 

1,356 

(‘) 

90 

S') 

S') 

1,016 

292 

612 

38 

3, 404 

1906 

1,341 

S'} 

108 

S') 


1,176 

195 

580 

27 

3, 427 

1907 

1,149 


91 

S') 


1,023 

181 

489 

32 

2,965 

1908 

1,214 

<' 

119 

S') 


1,098 

138 

241 

28 

2,838 

1909 

940 

(0 

114 

0) 

0 

959 

127 

348 

34 

2,522 

1910 

1,494 

S') 

77 

m 

(') 

1,694 

137 

689 

79 

4,170 

1911 

1,283 

S') 

108 

Cv 

S') 

1,565 

152 

542 

63 

3, 713 

1912 

1, 175 

0) 

97 

v) 

VI 

1,343 

154 

431 

35 

3, 235 

1913 

1,450 

(>) 

70 

in 


1,586 

175 

596 

70 

3,947 

1914 

1,273 

(0 

44 


0) 

1, 198 

170 

565 

87 

3,337 

1916 

258 

653 

72 

163 

611 

1,369 

264 

536 

124 

4,050 

1916 

829 

1, 291 

86 

259 

556 

1,301 

181 

485 

114 

5,102 

1017 

836 

1,958 

69 

248 

583 

1,638 

207 

319 

97 

5,955 

1918 

1,205 

1,484 

68 

175 

744 

1.953 

248 

463 

178 

6,518 

1919 

1,309 

1,822 

125 

276 

783 

2,150 

301 

676 

408 

7,850 

1920 

1,202 

1,864 

140 

204 

623 

1,474 

228 

416 

160 


1921 

1,352 

1,288 

245 

207 

485 

1, 124 

200 

298 

98 

5,297 

1922 

1,273 

1,693 

223 

244 

558 

1,094 

154 

176 

69 

^484 

1923 

1, 414 

1,686 

207 

231 

554 

1,288 

226 

194 

80 

^879 


2,700 
4, 091 
5,055 
5,686 
6,735 

6,252 

6,036 

6,193 

5,851 


6,750 

9,103 

11,010 

12,204 

14,585 

12; 563 
11,333 
11,677 
11,730 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1915 reoripts oompil^ from yewl^ks of stock- 
yard companies; subseouent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, MeatAWd 
Wool Division. Prior to 1915 shipments compiled from year^ks of stockyard c^panies, except East 
St. Louis (1900 to 1906 from 14th Annual Report of Bureau of Anim^ Industry; 1907 to 1914 fron^^ 
chants* Exchange Annual Report) ; subsequent figures from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, 
Meats, and Wool Division. 


> Figures prior to 1915 not obtainable, 
s Not in operation. 
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Table 527. — Sheep: Receipts at all public stackyards, 1915-19^, 


Cal- 

endar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Thm- 

TXfOU- 

ThoiP- 

Then- 

Then- 

Thau- 

Thau- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thoit- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

satids. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1915 »... 

1,517 

1,367 

1,248 

1,019 

1,050 

1,080 

1,264 

1,726 

2,501 

2,359 

2, (M2 

1,373 

18. 4,35 

1916*... 

1,450 

1,280 

1,156 

1,144 

1,347 

1,394 

1, 451 

1,984 

2,060 

3,231 

2, 126 

1,479 

20,692 

1917 

1,578 

1,384 

1, 256 

1,152 

1,059 

1,240 

1,353 

1,763 

2, .*>54 

3, 195 

2, 099 

1,683 

20,210 

1918 

1,354 

1,096 

1,270 1 

1, 159 

1, 214 ! 

1,429 

1,639 

2, 270 

3, 496 

3,327 

2, 005 

1,620 

22, 485 

1919 

1,504 

1,157 

1,268 

1*438 

1*468 

1,776 

2,287 

3,360 

3,854 

3,754 

2,845 

2,456 

27,250 

1920 

1,614 

1,416 

1,315 

1,466 

1,488 

1,640 

2,034 

2.606 

2,895 

3,027 

2,471 

1,.566 

23,538 

1921.... 

1,792 

1,516 

1,750 

1, 677 

1,916 

1,849 

1, 776 

2,500 

2,618 

3,042 

2,068 

1,664 

24,168 

1922 

1,835 

1,399 

1,465 

1, 227 

1,692 

1,700 1 

1,677 

1.951 

2,303 

3, 311 

2,288 

1,516 

22,384 

1923 

1,686 

1,366 

1,430 

1,447 

1,794 

1,426 

i 

1,661 

1,800 1 

2, 6:>9 

3,464 

1,816 

1,526 

22,025 


Division of Statistical and Historical Ilesearch. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

* Complete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable from 
many markets. 


Table 528. — Sheep: Receipts at Chicago, East St, Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha 

combined, 1900-1923. 


Calendar year. 

.... . j 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thour 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

santh. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1900 

491 

449 

492 

490 

615 

431 

4<i5 

613 

577 

743 

479 

380 

190U 

455 

424 

462 

613 

562 

467 

588 

.581 

719 

8,30 

652 

477 

1902 

604 

401 

448 

423 

440 

619 

580 

734 

998 

1,203 

871 

815 

1903 

559 

523 

562 

5.51 

482 

434 

.546 

721 

1,022 

1,143 

036 

640 

1904 

637 

715 

G$3 

633 

607 

567 

.312 

675 

976 

1,080 

751 

513 

1905 

623 

609 

643 

0.33 

668 

616 

604 

693 

1, 10.5 

1,225 

784 

570 

1906 

729 

655 

775 

672 

658 

,539 

612 

763 

900 

1,268 

849 

6.58 

1907 - 

755 

644 

658 

687 

614 

499 

575 

6H5 

1,042 

1,191 

638 

519 

1908 

598 

675 

662 

690 

589 

614 

616 

800 

1,287 

982 

822 

741 

1909 

676 

566 

700 

593 

465 

607 

636 

862 

1,206 

1,281 

841 

700 

1910 

651 

522 

.551 

477 

577 

631 

794 

1, 199 

1,609 

1,820 

1,258 

702 

1911 

822 

686 

740 

686 

• 763 

796 

807 

1,085 

1,666 

2,003 

1,115 

810 

1912 

1,020 

849 

856 

770 

665 

671 

837 

1,0.52 

1, 528 

1,906 

1,113 

905 

1913 

802 

750 

710 

770 

737 

732 

831 

963 

1,869 

1,818 

1,089 

979 

Av. 1909-1913 

792 

674 

711 1 

659 

641 

687 

781 

1,032 

1,5.56 

1,773 

1,083 

819 

1 1 

^934 

863 

909 


707 

716 

723 

979 

1, 5.58 

1..512 

^705 

^79 

1 IBB 

799 

670 

723 

540 

469 

531 

637 

931 

1,337 

UOliB 

868 

736 

lUiiUvpseveUHUI 1 1 SB 

742 

697 

632 

586 

632 

659 


991 

1,301 

1.403 

8.54 

761 

ItjvielieBisSSi 1 SI 

796 

093 

G82 

592 

441 

470 

526 


1 1. Ill 

mmim 

716 

756 

yji:fclnMplSHI 1 1 SI 

716 

525 

620 

618 

538 

554 

726 

989 


1.569 

952 

741 

1919 

780 

647 

664 

623 

612 

742 

1,098 

1,461 

1,968 

mo 

951 

967 

1920 

666 

619 

580 

462 

532 

632 

827 

1,189 

1,288 

946 

817 

631 

Av. 1914-1920 


■ 

673 

1 697 

m 

615 

730 

1,027 

1,476 

1,291 

837 

766 

1921 

813 

700 

819 

i 764 

729 

725 

646 

1,100 

1,173 

1,095 

686 

664 

1922 

753 

002 

640 

1 617 

669 

090 

605 

826 

885 

1,072 

726 

594 

1928 

782 

665 

735 

690 

672 

529 

711 

807 

1,179 

i;231 

612 

68S 


Divialoii of Statistical and ntstorical Research. Prior to 1915 figures compiled from yearbooks of thd 
stockyard eompanles; subeequent Agiires compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock. 
Meats, and Wool Division. 
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Table 529 . — Sheep: Receipie, local ekntffhier, and Socket and feeder ehipmerUs^ 
public etochyarde, ccdendar years, 1915-^191^$, 

RECEIPTS. 


Market. 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Thou* 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thvu- 

Thmir 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sand 9. 

Banda. 

oanda. 

Banda. 

Bands. 

sands. 

Banda. 

sands. 

sands. 

Albany, N.Y 


28 

45 

1 

1 

0) 

0) 

0) 


Amarillo, Tex 

75 

56 

158 

156 

236 

189 

38 

W 

101 

Atlanta, Ca 



2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

Augusta^ Oa 



0) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

0) 

(0 

0) 

Baltimore, Md 

306 

279 

349 

369 

371 

367 

466 

3W 

284 

Billings, Mont 

11 

1 63 

22 

26 

77 

26 

3 



Birmingham, Ala 



t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(’) 

(0 • 

Boston, Mass 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

Buffalo, N.Y 

835 

1,024 

756 

904 

1, 100 

1, 052 

1, 380 

1, 191 

1,226 

Chattanooga, Toun 


4 

2 

8 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Cheyenne, Wyo 



210 

371 

442 

223 

118 

139 

169 

Chicago, 111. 

3,510 

4,291 

3,595 

4,630 

5,244 

4, 005 

4, 734 

3,874 1 

4,098 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

356 

332 1 

270 

275 

3C5 

366 

438 

394 

345 

Cleveland, Ohio 

259 

254 

320 

370 

467 

420 

370 ’ 

360 

333 

Columbia, S. C 


0) 

(‘) 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(1) 

(1) 

1 

("olumbus, Ohio 

1 

1 

(‘) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Dallas, Tex 


1 

(') 

(1) 

(i) 

1 

1 

1 

(1) 

Dayton, Ohio 

11 

4 

4 

5 

11 

9 

7 

8 

7 

Denver, Colo 

765 

1,409 

2,060 

1, 652 

2, 087 

2,079 

1,468 

1,867 

1, 857 

Detroit. Mich 

269 

284 

297 

279 

344 

328 

343 

356 

298 

Dublin, Qa 





(0 

(‘) 


(0 


East St. Louis, III 

648 

671 

5:u 

536 

72i 

605 

636 

628 

561 

El Paso, Tex 

99 

117 

211 

88 

252 

136 

71 

49 

73 

Emeryville, Calif 



136 

98 

156 

157 

170 

165 


Erie, Pa.._. 




109 

38 

38 




Evansville, Tnd 


7 

9 

11 

14 

14 

8 

11 

8 

Fort Way lie, Ind 









5 

Fort Worth, Tox 

303 

431 

406 

336 

453 

394 

357 

325 

386 

Fnstoria, Ohio 

13 

12 

12 

10 

11 

17 

21 

14 

12 

Indiana^lis, Ind 

113 

98 

102 

114 

131 

130 

145 

117 

124 

Jacksonville, Fla._ 


1 

(*) 

2 

2 

1 

0) 

0) 

(0 

Jersey City, N. J 


1,646 

1,329 1 

1, 095 

1, 632 

1,554 


1,854 

1,276 

Kansas City, Mo 

1,815 

1,758 

1,499 1 

1,667 

1,946 

1, 687 

1,780 

1, 574 

1,671 

Knoxville, Tenn 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

I 

Lafa>etto, Ind 

3 

2 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

LancasterrPa 

2 

1 

160 

257 

74 

122 

12 

27 

53 

Laredo, Tex 









1 

Logansportr Ind 

(*) 

(>) 

(0 

1 

(0 

1 

i 

i' 

1 

Los Angeles, Calif 









75 

Louisville, Ky 

308 

343 

272 

257 

273 

277 

286 

318 

265 

Marion, Ohio - - 




2 

32 

50 

15 

13 

11 

Memphis, Tenn 


4 

(*) 

2 

1 

2 

(0 

1 

2 

Milwaukee, Wis 

80 

56 

48 

67 

65 

61 

59 

46 

40 

Mobile, Ala 

(') 

1 

1 







Montgomery, Ala 


1 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

3 








1 


(0 

Nashville, Tenn . . 


47 

94 

114 

147 

129 

138 

162 

129 

Nebrasl^a City, Nehr 




(‘) 

1 

1 

(‘) 



Newark, N. J . 







29 

New Br'ghtnn, Minn 

ViQ 

169 

83 

203 

276 

166 

293 

290 


New Orleans, La 


4 

6 

9 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

New York, N.Y 

179 

94 

80 

271 

291 

158 

221 

143 

74 

North Salt Lake, Utah 


404 

357 

424 

388 

481 

368 

459 

449 

Ogden, Utah 



380 

423 

616 

603 

576 

704 

849 

Oklahoma, Okla 

69 

116 

60 

82 

19 

16 

18 

18 

9 

Omaha, Nebr 

3,268 

3, 171 

3,017 

3,386 

3,789 

2,891 


2,633 

2,970 

Pmpo W ftflh 




68 

131 

92 

72 

66 

66 

Peoria, 111... 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 

Philadelphia, Pa 

312 

282 

185 

231 

298 

349 

454 

352 

248 

Pittsburgh, Fa 

419 

337 

563 

653 

707 

922 

1, 197 

1,204 

1,046 

Portland, Oreg. 

197 

171 

141 

149 

215 

236 

329 

201 

m 

Pueblo, Colo 

794 

800 

800 

762 

837 

734 

641 

645 

701 

Richmond, Va 

7 

10 

8 

7 

10 

10 

13 

12 

9 

D/\An/>lr£i \^fk. 









4 

XwUuUUIalfe 

St. Joseoh. Mo 

878 

■”''804' 

679 1 

827 

1,007 

843 


m 

979 


^ Less than 600. 
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Table 629. — Sheep: Receipts^ local slaughter^ and stacker and feeder ehipmenta, 
public stockyards f calendar years^ 1916-1923 — Continued. 


RECEIPTS—Continued. 


Market. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

ThOUr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thotf 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

St. Louis, Mo 

153 

109 

62 

25 






St. Paul, Minn 

704 

623 

430 

630 

912 

729 

633 

499 

454 

San Antonio, Tex 

17 1 

26 

51 

41 

88 

70 

49 

66 

28 

Seattle, Wash 


20 

9 

52 

102 

91 

91 

70 

86 

Sioux City, Iowa 

337 

321 

267 

387 

686 

358 

2S8 

223 

216 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 



(0 

2 

37 

5 

2 

2 

5 

Spokane, Wash 

1 2 

32 

39 

102 

117 

127 

73 

63 


Springfi^d, Ohio 









9 











Tacoma, Wash 


12 

28 

28 

33 

44 

55 

39 


Toledo, Ohio 

41 

29 

34 

29 

54 

69 

23 

20 

13 

Washington, D. 


15 

7 

8 

20 

27 

35 

21 

17 

Wichita, Kans 

30 

21 

?L 

40 

59 

39 

32 

82 

120 

Total 

18,435 

20, 692 

20, 216 

22,485 

27,256 

23,538 

24, 168 

22,364 

22,025 


LOCAL SLAUaHTEU. 


Albany, N. Y 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Oa 

Baltimore, Md 

Billings, Mont 

Birmingham, Ala.. 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio.. 

Cleveland, Ohio... 

Columbia, S. C 

Columbus, Ohio... 

Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

East St. Louis, 111. 

El Paso, Tex 

Emeryville, Calif.. 

Erie, Pa 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Fort Worth, Tex.. 
Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 
Jersey City, N. J.. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Knoxville, Tenn... 

Lafayette, Ind 

Lancaster, Pa 

Laredo, Tex 

Logansport, Ind... 
Lo 6 Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn... 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
MobUe, Ala 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville. Tenn.. 

Newark, N. J 

New Orleans, La. 
New York. N. Y. 


105 


93 


3, 252 
124 


1 

ii' 

113 

'670 


1 

183 


3,462 

79 

144 

(0 

1 

1 

2 

116 

209 

684 



40 


1,029 
1, 194 
1 


31 


1, 546 
1,177 
0) 


1 


0) 


0) 


20 


51 


25 


38 


0 ) 


0) 


179 


1 

■4 

94 


2 

0) 

(0 

1 

(0 

1 

(0 

1 



('} 

0) 

1 

3 

0) 

(0 

(>) 

(0 

(>) 

0) 

0) 

60 

85 

103 

121 

186 

144 

131 

(0 

1 


0) 

(') 


1 



1 

1 

1 

(0 

0) 

119 

142 

231 

263 

243 

193 

161 


2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

2,769 

3, 425 

3, 935 

2,803 

3,38:i 

2,601 

2,684 

51 

52 

84 

81 

121 

91 

62 

118 

132 

(0 

176 

0) 

168 

0) 

0) 

234 

(>) 

1 

189 

0) 

1 

189 

1 


■ 

0) 

h 

0) 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

2 

2 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

95 

174 

241 

239 

180 

172 

160 

156 

138 

212 

216 

168 

196 

194 

•462 

468 

589 

465 

391 

405 

354 

3 

6 

3 

7 

7 

7 

8 

135 

101 

156 

157 

170 

165 


3 

4 

1 


1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

.1 

144 

131 i 

164 

206 

167 

80 

155 

4 

0) 

(>) 

0) 

(>) 

2 

(») 

21 

16 

26 

31 

44 

64 

61 

(0 

1 329 

1 

1,095 

1 

1, 632 

0) 

1,554 

(») 

1,994 



886 

951 

1,176 

1,066 

1, 307 

1,000 

1,101 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 




1 

(0 



0) 

1 0) 

(») 

71 

24 

fU 



20 

24 

0) 

24 

0) 

(») 

42 

29 

1 

26 

fi) 

27 



0 


> 

38 

(') 


45 

\ / 

47 

\ / 

84 

20 



1 

1 

0) 

(0 

(0 


13 

9 

16 

18 

23 

27 

21 

20 

2 


5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

83 

271 

291 

1.58 


lie 

H 


> Less than 500 
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Table 629. — Sheep: Receipts^ local slaughter, and stacker and Jeeder shipments, 
rds, ( ' ' " 


public stockyards, calendar years, 1916-1923 — Continued. 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER—Gontlnued. 


Market. 


North Salk Lake, Utah. 

OK<len, Utah.. 

Oklahoma, Okla 

Omaha, Nebr 

Pasco, Wash 


Peoria, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Portland, Orog... 
Richmond, Va,.. 


Roanoke, Va 

St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

San Antonio, Tex.. 


Seattle, Wash 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.,.. 

Spokane, Wash 

Springfield, Ohio 


Tacoma, Wash 

Toledo, Ohio 

Washington, l3. C. 
Wichita, Kans 


Total. 


1915 


Thou- 

sands. 


30 

1,899 


55 

145 

6 


615 

16 

181 


210 


19 


10, 254 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

13 

46 

26 

17 

15 

67 

20 

19 


8 

43 

24 

17 

14 

8 

7 

72 

27 

14 

8 

5 

12 

12 

4 

1,870 

1,378 

1,433 

0) 

1 

1,639 

<0 

1 

1,417 

1,626 

1, 440 

1,682 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 


170 

220 

285 

343 

446 

345 

244 

111 

85 

95 

103 

125 

148 

117 

117 

112 

87 

77 

109 

104 

151 

95 

104 

2 

4 

5 

0 

7 

10 

9 

8 

(0 

764 

624 

18 

472 

11 

580 

8 

70<1 

615 

730 

576 

152 

118 

176 

251 

300 

316 

319 

253 


9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

20 

9 

52 

101 

90 

91 

59 

83 

216 

170 

210 

282 

199 

191 

153 

136 


0) 

0) 

0) 

2 

1 

0) 

(‘) 

1 

4 

9 

13 

16 

25 

11 

to 

12 

28 

24 

37 

37 

55 

40 


3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 

15 

6 

8 

20 

27 

34 

20 

17 

4 

2 

4 

G 

5 

6 

13 

17 

11,228 

0,142 

10, 256 

12,046 

10,981 

12,858 

10,059 

10,271 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS. 


Amarillo, Tex , . 

Atlanta, Oa 

Augusta, Ga 

Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont.. 


Birmingham, Ala. . 

BiilTalo, N. Y 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio... 

Denver, Colo 

Detroit, Mich 

East St. Louis, 111 . 
Ei Paso, Tex 


Evansville, Ind... 
Fort Wayne, Iml. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Fostoria, Ohio 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tonn.. 
Lafayett^ Ind — 
Laredo, Tex 


Logansport, Ind...... 

Los Angelev 

Louisville. Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn 


MUwaukee, Wls 

Mobile, Ala 

Moutgome^, Ala 

Nashville, Tenn 

Nebraska City, Nobr. 


467 

5 


741 

5 

36 


72 


(') 

460 


(‘) 


(0 


79 


634 

1 

1 

1,030 

5 

48 

164 

(*) 

~l27 


510 

2 


(0 


50 


21 

1 

968 

5 

3 

921 

3 

48 

43 

(') 


111 

(0 

5 

(>) 

602 

1 

1 


(0 


27 

(*) 


(>) ^ 


116 

(0 

(‘> 

2 

17 

(0 

14 

1 

1,106 

8 

4 

1,290 

8 

70 

189 

(0 


164 

(*) 


1 

672 

1 

1 


(0 


(0 

19 

I 


86 


0) 


23 

8 

(‘) 

1,349 

20 

60 

95 

(0 


71 

1 

5 

1 

474 

(») 

1 


(>) 


(0 


23 


(») 

(') 

0) 


521 

13 

4 

643 

14 
33 
21 

(0 


324 


(0 


0) 


0) 


23 

(') 

(0 


(») 


136 

(0 

9 

0) 

385 

2 

1 


(0 


(0 


(9 


1 Loss then 500. 

85813"— YBK 1023 


62 

1 


682 

15 


12 

51 

37 


(0 


39 

1 

5 


407 

.... 


(0 

(‘) 

0) 


4 

31 

2 


0) 
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Table 529. — Sheep: Receipts ^ local slaughter ^ and Stocker and feeder shiptnentSy 
public stock yards, calendar years, 1916-1923 — Continued. 

STOCKEK AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— Continued. 


Market. 

1915 

19VS 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1923 


Thtm- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands* 










0) 

New Bright nn, Minn 


4 

4 


33 

3 

75 

46 


New Orleans, La 



(‘1 

2 

1 

i 1 

1 

1 

' 1 

North Salt Lake, Utah 


47 

159 

215 

277 

1 211 

142 

276 

234 

Ogden, Utali 



1 

41 

171 

13:1 

197 

281 

360 

Oklahoma, Okla 


24 

13 

6 

6 

i 3 

2 

3 

3 

Omaha, Nebr 

1 

1,026 

1,302 

1,502 

1,787 

1 1,124 

676 

757 

880 

Pasco, Wash 


59 

131 

68 




Peoria, 111 




(*) 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Portland, Oreg-- 


15 

Tl 

18 

27 

40 

13 

7 

5 

Pueblo, Colo — 




20 

(0 

, 

(») 

3 

212 

Richmond, Va 


1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

St. Joseph, Mo 


97 


126 

200 

142 

107 

113 

150 

SI. Paul, Minn 


140 

92 

109 

201 

113 

78 

66 

91 

San Antonio, Tex 


9 

1 

17 

46 

33 

5 

38 

7 

Sioux City, Iowa 


87 

62 

129 

272 

90 

64 

45 

42 

Sioux F^b, S. Dak 



(0 

(0 

28 

1 1 

(») ! 

0> 

1 

Spokane, Wash 



16 

24 

35 

75 

12 

22 

12 

Tacoma, Wash 


i 


2 

1 

2 

(‘) 

(‘) 


Toledo, Ohio 





(») 

3 

0) 

0) 


Wiehiia, Kans 





1 

11 

16 

19 

3 

2 

17 

37 

Total 

1 


3,277 

4,448 

5,208 

6.956 

5, 180 

3,095 

4,167 

4,478 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports made by stockyards to the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Diviskn). 

1 Less than 500. 


Table 530. — Sheep: Receipts, local sla'oghter, and stacker and feeder shipments, 

public stockyards, 1923, 


Stockyard. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Thau- 

Thou- 

ThOUr 

Thott- 

Thour 

Thou^ 

ThWr 

ThWtr 

ThOVr 

Thim-\ Thou- 

Than- 

Thou- 

BnlTalo, N. Y.: 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

.^ands. 

sands. 

sands 

sands 

sands. 

sands, sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Receipts 

133 

102 

107 

125 

88 

39 

45 

62 

85 

123 

152 

165 

1,226 

Local slaughter 

15 

11 

12 

1C 

15 

6 

13 

14 

15 

17 

14 

13 

161 

Stocker and feeder 














^ipments 








1 

0) 

1 

(») 


3 

Chicag^ n.: 










Receipts, 

358 

283 

315 

338 

261 

200 

290 

365 

478 

539 

326 

346 

4,098 

Local slaughter 

243 

188 

212 

338 

204 

189 

237 

228 

227 

266 

217 

336 

2,084 

Stocker and feeder 













shiiHncnts 

24 

25 

21 

11 

5 

7 

23 

81 

186 

203 

62 

34 

688 

CincinnaUy Ohio: 














Receipts 

3 

2 

3 

3 

33 

83 

70 

83 

30 

20 

9 

6 

345 

Local slaughter 

3 

2 

2 

3 

10 

6 

9 

10 

3 

7 

4 

4 

63 

Stocker and feeder 













shipments 

0) 





1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

0) 


15 

Cleveland, Ohio: 









Receipts 

24 

15 

16 

32 

24 

16 

21 

22 

36 

34 

46 

47 

833 

Local slaughter 

16 

13 

13 

18 

16 

14 

16 

18 

18 

16 

8 

31 

186 

Stocker and feeder 
sbJpmmts 






h 

(0 

(») 

2 

1 

1 

0) 

4 

Denver, Colo.: 










Booeipts 

128 

101 

121 

114 

62 

30 

63 

48 

221 

707. 

210 

63 

1,887 

Local slaoghter 

16 

19 

20 

19 

14 

8 

10 

10 

JO 

19 

13 

11 

161 

Stocker and feeder 








shipments 

East St. Louis, Mo.: 

64 

24 

20 

10 

9 

3 

29 

11 

127 

538 

313 

80 

1,008 

Receipts 

82 

1 10 

24 

20 

54 

92 

79 

00 

60 

53 

34 

84 

561 

Looal slaughter 

18 

1 14 

17 

12 

39 

68 

56 

40 

27 

27 

18 

18 

854 

Btoeker and feeder 


1 






slilpmeBts 

(9 

1 

(0 


fn 

3 

A 

S 

Xi 

tn 

a 

a 

M 


1 Less than 600. 
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Tablb 630. — Sheep: Receipts, local slaughter, arid stacker avd feeder shipments, 
public stockyards, 19BS — Continued. 


Stockyard. 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou-\ 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Fort Worth, Tex.: 

sandt.] 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands: 

sands. 

sands. 

Receipts 

12 ] 

6 

8 

16 

80 

42 

61 

26 j 

63 

38 

27 

11 

386 

Local slaughter 

5 

5 

e 

11 

40 

23 

23 

9 

9 

12 

10 

2 

155 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments. 

2 

(0 

0) 

1 

4 

3 

5 

5 

8 

6 

2 

3 

30 

Indianapolis, Ind.: 














Koceipfs 

7 

3 

2 

2 

5 

16 

15 

16 

20 

21 

9 

8 

124 

Ivocal slaughter 

5 

1 

1 

1 1 

3 ; 

9 

7 

10 

8 

7 

5 

4 

61 

Stocker and feeder 












1 


shipments 

0) 

(0 

(‘X 

0) 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(0 

0) 

5 

Jersey City, N. J.; 














Receipts 

81 

55 

57 

68 

88 

145 

166 

193 

118 

117 

96 

90 

1,276 

Local slaughter 

81 

55 

67 

68 

83 

145 

166 

193 

118 

117 

98 

90 

1,276 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 














Kansas' City, Mo.: 














Receipts 

146 

112 

140 

127 

148 

119 

128 

118 

219 

215 

90 

109 

1,671 

I/ocal slaughter 

108 

84 

106 

113 

108 

86 j 

91 

73 ! 

95 

104 

54 

79 

1; 101 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 

27 

23 

17 

8 

23 

24 

21 

37 

98 

81 

28 

20 

407 

Oklahoma, Okla.: 














Hooelpts 

1 

1 


0) 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0) 

(0 

3 

0 

Local slaughter 

1 

1 

Q) 

0) 

0) 

1 

1 

0) 

0) 

0). 

0) 

0) 

4 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 












3 

3 

Omalia, Nebr.: 














Receipts 

247 

251 

256 

205 

200 

118 

215 

264 

422 

424 

163 

196 

2,970 

Local slaughter 

170 

139 

176 

168 

168 

94 

133 

112 

148 

134 

106 

134 

1,682 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 

25 

38 

10 

IS 

23 

21 

46 

125 

257 

252 

49 

19 

889 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; 














Receipts 

63 

54 

02 

82 

92 

121 

130 

131 

88 

75 

67 

78 

1,045 

Xiocal slaughter ; 

8 

0 

6 

11 

13 

10 

12 

12 

10 

12 

10 

9 

118 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 














St. Jos<'ph, Mo.; 














Receipts j 

101 

no 

121 

92 

77 1 

61 

67 

51 

72 

100 

65 

72 

979 

slaughter 

82 

82 

94 

80 

66 

49 

47 

37 

43 

62 

49 

63 

754 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 

7 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

8 

14 

26 

36 

13 

7 

150 

St. Paul, Minn.: 














Receipts 

37 

is; 

16 

9 

5 

5 

17 

27 

73 

134 

83 

30 

454 

Local slaughter 

23 

12 

13 


5 

6 

12 

22 

38 

50 

42 

23 

263 

Stocker and feeder 




1 










shipments i 

4 1 

2 

2 

0) j 

(*) 

(0 

1 

3 

10 

43 

22 

4 

91 

Sioux City, Iowa: 














Receipts 

25 

16 

14 


4 

3 

6 

9 

17 

63 

34 

24 

216 

Local slaughter 

20 

13 

12 

7 

3 

3 

5 

4 

10 

15 

24 

20 

136 

Stocker and feeder 














shipments 

2 

3 

(‘) 

0) ' 

0) 

0) 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

6 

2 

42 


Dlvisioa of StutisticaLand Ilistorkal Research. C<Hii^ed from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. Local slaughter data from stockyards. 


1 Less than 500. 

Table 631. — Sheep: Shipments of feeder sheep from public stockyards, 19SS, 

ORIGIN. 


Market. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Chicago, HI 

Denver, Colo 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Kansas Clt^ Kans 

Number, 

20,361 

36^831 

2,201 

16,364 

Number. 

24,367 

20,197 

290 

13,857 

Number. 

20,809 

9,020 

124 

5,095 

Number. 

1(X850 

4,495 

1,344 

2,380 

Number. 

4,330 

6,610 

4,054 

11,499 

1,390 

203 

21,101 

28 

1,798 

Number. 

^899 

1,906 

9,746 

5,529 

1,637 

13,430 

m 

2,601 

125 

2; 182 

National Stock Yar^, HI 

Omaha, Nebr 

Sioux City, Iowa 

South St. Joseph, Mo 

fi/vfiOK flO 1 m Inn 

484 

20,468 

1,954 

1,722 

2,770 

2,704 

280 

30,000 

1,304 

825 

2,258 

1,025 

123 

18,665 

150 

1,220 

1,928 

507 

14,585 

16 

565 

All other 

612 

1,574 

Total 

114,949 

05,003 

57,628 

84,847 

6a;683 

61,010 
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Table 531. — Sheep: Shipments of feeder sheep from public stockyards ^ 192S — 

Continued. 

ORIGIN— CoDtinuod. 


Market. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number, 

Number. 

Chicago, III 

25,040 

83,368 

186,428 

189, 772 

63, 561 

30, 647 

683,280 

Denver, Colo 

21,906 

12,903 

119,815 

564,409 

173,227 

29,906 

1,001,718 

Fort Worth, Tex 

5,114 

4,401 

8,403 

5,814 

2,017 

3,380 

39,258 

Kansas City, Kans 

14, 772 

27,210 

70,683 

70, 170 

20,171 

19,471 

281,318 

Louisville. Ky 

10,602 

11,786 

3,843 

934 


6 

34,090 

National Stock Yards, 111 

6,123 

3 ; 603 

2 ; 517 

1,823 

662 

424 

17', 778 

Omaha, Nebr 

43, 319 

121,077 

1 247,383 

243,404 

67, 745 

2tl, 201 

862,968 

Sioux City, Iowa 

623 

847 

7, 141 

28,690 

j 4,777 

2,038 

48,211 

South St. Joseph, Mo 

5,396 

9, 426 

13,082 

16, 135 

4,993 

2,055 

60,618 

South St. Paul, Minn 

269 

1,619 

6,111 

35,047 

19, 340 

3,558 

73,027 

All other 

4, 135 

6,987 

27,048 

14, 517 

9,242 

3,810 

74,343 

Total 

137,290 

283,287 

692,354 

1,170,715 

355,644 

131,291 

3,176.609 


DESTINATION. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 



Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number . 

Number. 

Number. 

Colorado 

i 

25,556 

8,961 

3,877 

4,016 

5,087 

2,097 

llIlnoLs 


6,874 

6,243 

1,759 

4,366 

1, 128 

2,403 

Indiana 


977 

1,605 

607 

1,008 

10 

2 . 234 

Iowa 


6,934 

7,731 

2,698 

797 

4,648 

6,927 

Kansas 


3,639 

3,726 

2,383 

1,246 

4,856 

704 

Kentucky 






1,770 

5,156 

Michigan 


21,769 

17,697 

13,914 

2,995 

3,601 

3 ; 566 

Minnesota 


313 1 

787 

463 



187 

Missouri 


6, 569 I 

4,952 

914 

422 

3,253 

5,281 

Nebraska 


34,989 

40,978 

21, 737 

15,560 

23,996 

17,352 

Ohio 


801 

1,556 

1,085 

250 

303 

769 

South Dakota 


134 

172 

397 



3 

Texas 


1,503 

15 

124 

1,344 

2,392 

1,816 

Wisconsin 


2,314 

678 

5, 922 

2,320 

200 

385 

All other 


2,587 

1, 102 

1,748 

523 

1,338 

2,160 

Total 


114,949 

95,003 

67,628 

34,847 

52,582 

51,010 

State. 

July, 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Colorado 

21,599 



398,695 

148,522 

27,207 

727,336 

Illinois 

9,776 


91,323 

66,143 

19,282 

7, 131 

256,065 

Indiana 

7, 327 

39, 322 

53,231 

36,517 

5, 876 

1,469 

150^083 

Iowa 


66, 212 

132, M4 

129,846 

19, 722 

5,965 

404,656 

Kansas 

4,788 

9,661 

27, 195 

36,280 

11,876 

13,726 

120,080 

Kentucky 

11,496 

13,329 

5,480 

1,571 


6 

88,808 

Michigan 

16; 172 

21 ; 216 

66,686 

06,066 

32,041 

17,979 

313,592 

Minnesota 

1, 615 

1,259 


10,409 

9,542 

1,393 

31,653 

Missouri 

13, 108 

25,952 

68,953 

44,466 

7,127 

9,113 

190,100 

Nebraska 

19,743 

1 46,199 

124,699 

291,844 

72,863 

26,363 

736,323 

Ohio 

2,126 

i 5,888 


15,516 

3, 749 

1,036 

51,684 

South Dakota 


3,349 

2. 655 

3,741 

1,376 

1,658 

13,485 

Texas 


1 690 

■Mil 

1,311 

1,283 

1,370 

16,166 

Wisconsin 


i 728 

1, 161 

12, 512 

4,786 

8,619 

40,375 

All other 

5,247 

4,277. 

15,568 

25,798 

17,599 

1 8,256 

86,208 

Total.... 

137,299 

283,287 

692,354 

1, 170,715 

355,644 

131,291 

S,17«,60» 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Animal Industry inspec- 
tion records. 
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Table 632. — Sheep: Imports, exports, and prices, 1896-19SS. 


991 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Year ending June 30. 



Average 



Average 


Number. 

Value. 

import 

Number. 

Value. 

export 




price. 



price. 

189.V1899 

351,002 

$972, 444 

$2.77 

296,882 

$1,861,231 

$6.27 

1900-1004 

303, 990 

1,082,047 

3.56 

252, 138 

1, 525, 800 

6. 05 

190/)-1909 

195, 983 

886, 150 

4. 52 

1^3,011 

839, 219 

5. 87 

lUOif-10 

120, 152 

696, 879 

5. 52 

44,517 

209,000 

4. 69 

1910-11 

63, 455 

377, 025 

7.06 

121, 491 

636,272 

5.24 

1911-12 

23,588 

157, 257 

6. 67 

157,263 

626, 985 

3.99 

1912-13 

15, 428 

90,021 

6.83 

187, 132 

605,725 

3.24 

1913-14 

22:1, 719 

532. 404 

2.38 

152,600 

m, 543 

3.50 

1914-15 

153,317 

533, 967 

3. 48 

47, 213 

182,278 

3.86 

1915-1 fi 

235, C59 

917,602 

3.89 

52,278 

231,535 

4.43 

1910-17 

160,422 

856, 645 

5. 34 

58,811 

307, 935 

6.26 

1917-18 

177, 681 

1,979,746 

11.14 

7,959 

97, 028 

12. 19 

1918-19 

m, 283 

1, 914, 473 

11. 72 

16,117 

187, 347 

11,62 

1919-20 

199, 519 

2, 279, 949 

11.43 

59, 155 

711,549 

1Z08 

1920-21. 

161,292 ' 

1, 541,793 

9.56 

80,723 

532, 510 

6.60 

1921-22 

96,086 

514, 424 

5.35 

62, 354 

294, 442 

4.72 

1922-23 

82, 903 

542, 406 

6. 54 

15, 791 

164, 695 

10.43 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical UesearcJh. 


Tablk 533 . — Live sheep: Exports and imports^ United States^ by months, 1910— 

1924 . 

IMPORTS. 


Year 
ending 
June 30. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Total 


iVwwi- 

Num- 

Num- 

NuWr 

Num- 

Num- 

Num- 

Num> 

Nuin. 

Num. 

Num- 

Nunh 

JNfurrh’ 


her. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

her. 

ber. 

ber. 

her. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

ber. 

1909-10. 

765 

8,683 

33,002 

32, 896 

29,604 

15,072 

1,014 

403 

2, 014 

1,415 

978 

306 

126. 152 

1910-11 . 

1,885 

6,715 

8, 287 

21, 401 

11,559 

224 

89 

90 

6 

860 

1,976 

363 

53,455 

1911-12. 

86 

2,650 

2,241 

5, 779 

8,042 

881 

33 

9 

7 

131 

2, ’390 

1,339 

23,588 

1912-13. 

37 

413 

1,648 

3, 466 

5,077 

792 

95 

13 

782 

2 

2,769 

334 

15,428 

1913-14. 

457 

1,173 

960 

26,035 

46,995 

36,073 

15,485 

871 

13,995 

73, 169 

5,834 

2,672 

223,719 

1914-15. 

4, 403 

15, 464 

18, 915 

13,680 

15, 375 

20,132 

7,223 

53,747 

33 

1, 340 

748 

2,257 

153,317 

1915-16. 

12, 377 

23, 637 

19,683 

86, 765 

53,253 

15,458 

2,530 

193 

3,884 

5,785 

5,632, 

6,462 

235,659 

1916-17. 

4, 731 

8, 625 

48,050 

23, 755 
38,540 

13, 835 

1,640 

8, 446 

42,880 

3, 193 

885 

2,258 

1,524 

160,422 

1917-18. 

1, 439< 

6,980 

51,421 

38,436 

36,453 

6,869 

1,423 

7,085 

13,200 

1,899 

3, 512 

6,887 

177,681 

1918-19. 

672 

4, 691 

20,274 

32, 105 

22,002 

10,684 

8,103 

5,146 

12,203 

10,631 

319 

163,283 

1919-20. 

1,039 

15,09^ 

27,557 

77, 705 

37, 448 

18,847 

8, 611 

3,263 

5,247 

1,763 

1,114 

1,863 

199,549 

1920-21. 

1,633 

15, 835 

37, 534 

39,687 

36,689 

19,666 

5,232 

261 

1,241 

1,234 

416 

1,864 

161,292 

1921-22. 

856 

10, 075 

31,938 

18, 607 

11,380 

1,483 

7,538 

3,499 

5,537 

2,375 

2,034 

1,064 

96,386 

1922- 23. 

1923- 24. 

1,415 

2,021 

12, 714 
3, 428 

22,16^ 
3, 774 

31,096 

11,023 

4, 512 
8,690 

1, 164 
102 

5, 347 

447 

12 

2,599 

1, 478 

15 

82,959 


EXPORTS. 


1009-10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

5,584 

6,532 

12,984 

10,786 

16,537 


8, 372 
3, 987 
21,312 
24,292 
15,795 

6,818 
11,863 
15, 281 
20,090 
27,843 

3,221 
10,666 
14, 524 
18,589 
19,050 

4, 184 
3,825 
21,838 
31,823 
28,760 

H 

1 

452 
15, 452 
7,829 
5,906 
4,940 

957 

15, 738 
9,643 
9, 774 
5,462 

790 
20,537 
6,234 
10, 152 
8,173 

6,697 
12,899 
12, 678 
13,037 
9,499 

44,517 
121,491 
157,283 
187, 132 
152,600 

1914- 15. 

1915- 16. 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 

1 

1 

7,216 
2,987 
3, 281 
334 
30 

H 

6,172 

6,919 

6,913 

266 

75 

1 

206 

541 

1,253 

6 

30 

125 

4,981 

703 

48 

12 


531 

519 

8,226 

11 

4,595 

2,485 

6.969 

10,333 

96 

3,406 

2,649 

4,393 

1,831 

88 

214 

47,213 

52,278 

58,811 

7,950 

1M17 

1919-20. 

1930- 21. 

1931- 22. 
1933-23. 
1923-24. 

I 

1,695 

246 

16,605 

1,582 

1,980 

5,934 

3,407 

8,737 

'^484 

5,075 

2,558 

6,344 

575 

818 

6,653 

1,806 

3,031 

546 

141 

207 
6,937 
2; 156 
109 
2,695 

149 

4,059 

174 

131 

13,320 

8,486 

1,952 

53 


147 
14, 749 
2,414 
3,943 

426 

laoos 

1,320 

1,727 

14,958 

23,482 

3,207 

1,830 

59,156 

80,723 

63^354 

15^701 

1 




MM 

■■■ 

■■■[ 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureaaot Forelfpi ftod 
Domestic Commeroe. 
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Table 534 . — Sheep: Farm price per 100 pounds j 15th of months United States, 

1910-^1923, 





Under 

1 year 
old. 

Ewee 1 
year 
and 
over. 

Weth- 
ers 1 
year 
and 

over. 

Rams. 

$2.54 

$8.46 

$3.43 

$8.28 

3.11 

3.06 

3.03 

8.80 

3.22 

4.09 

4.05 

&40 

3.52 

4.69 

4.46 

0.01 

4.13 

6.30 

0.02 

10.33 

0.53 

7.48 

5.78 

13.63 

9.05 

12.70 

11.25 

20.84{ 

i 



Under Trtl 

^ and 

over. 


$ 21 . 
21.03 
1ft. 10 
11.37 
14.28 
ft. 06 1 15.49 
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Table 537 . — Sheep and lambs: Monthly farm price per 100 pounds^ by States, IBth 

of month, 1923. 


SHEKP. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


DolU. 

Dolh. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs, 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Maine 

X40 

X30 

6.50 

6.50 

7.60 


6.60 


ES21 

BALU 

6.00 

5.40 

Now HamiMhiro 


X 70 

6. 50 

7.00 

7.00 

7. .50 

8.20 



X ftO 


6. 80 

Vormont-.' 

X80 

6.00 

4.00 

6.40 

XOO 

wm 

ms 


5. 10 



.5.00 

M assacbusotts 


8.80 

X 50 

X 00 

5.60 


6.20 

■VTSV 



X 50 

6.60 

Rhodo Island 

6.00 


5.50 

5.50 

X56 






New York 

5. 60 

6.00 

5.20 

XOO 

5.50 

IM 


5.20 


5.40 

XOO 

XOO 

New Jersey 









6.00 






Pennsylvania 

6.50 

6.70 

6. id 

6.20 

6.40 

6.» 


6.00 


6.80 

6. W 

X 10 

Delaware 












an 


Maryland 

5.40 

5.00 

X30 

XIO 

5.00 



4.60 

5.30 

5.70 

HB 


Virginia 

5l40 

5.30 

5.80 

X50 

XOO 

5.20 


X20 

5.70 



Esol 

West Virginia 

5.50 

5.50 

X40 

XOO 

6.00 

5.60 


5. 60 

6.20 


X20 

5.50 

North Carolina 

6.70 

x;o 

5.60 

5.20 

6.80 

IrVl 


X 40 



MOB 

X 10 

South Carolina 

7.00 

6.50 

7.20 

7.50 

7.00 



X40 



X70 

7.90 

Georgia 

XIO 

5. 60 

XOO 

5.20 

XOO 

7.50 

X70 

5.90 

X60 

Bis 

5.50 

5.50 

Florida 

6.00 

5. 10 

5. 50 

5.60 

5.80 

X30 

5. 50 

■ilril 


V!Vr|W 

6 00 


Ohio 

X 10 

XtX) 

6. 10 

5.90 

5.80 

5.30 

5.10 

5.30 


6.80 

6. 50 


Indiana 

4.60 

4.f^O 

4.90 

,5. 10 

6. 10 

4.60 

4.00 

4. 20 



4. 50 

Eii^i 

Illinois 

6.70 

6.40 

6.00 

5.70 

X70 

XOO 

5.20 

4.70 


■■aM 

6.40 

6.70 

Michigan 

6.50 

7. 10 

6.60 

XOO 

6.00 

X20 

6.60 

X60 

5.60 

XIO 

6.30 

X40 

Wisconsin 

5.50 

5. ;:0 

XOO 

XOO 

X50 

4.90 

5.00 

4.70 

4.90 

6.00 

4.50 

4. 60 

Minnesota 

XOO 

xro 

X 10 

6.40 

6.50 

XIO 

6.30 

5.80 

5.80 

5. 40 

5. 10 

X70 

Iowa 

X40 

X 40 

6.50 

X50 

5.90 

6.40 

X 10 

5.60 

5.80 

6. 70 

6.30 

X50 

Missouri 

XOO 

5.90 

X40 

X20 

X30 

X40 

5.00 

5. 10 

5.20 

5.10 



North Dakota 

X70 

XOO 

X30 

X80 

6.70 

XOO 


5.40 

X70 




South Dakota 

X 10 

7. JO 

X80 

7.60 

7.50 

5.80 


6.00 

XIO 


5.90 

X70 

Nebraska 

6.60 

8. CO 

8.00 

7.10 

7.70 

6.00 


7.00 

7.60 


X70 


Kansas 

6.90 

7.40 

6. 60 

X60 

7.00 

XOO 


7.00 

KAOl 


6.50 


Kentucky 

4.60 

4.90 

5.30 

4.70 

5.00 

4.50 


4.30 

5.00 

Kjlljl 



Tennessee 

5. 10 

4.80 

5.30 

5,60 

5.70 

4.70 


4.70 

4.90 


6.20 


Alabama 

XOO 

7.00 

6.60 

6.80 

7.10 

X30 


ES3 

X30 


5.60 

6.00 

Mississippi 

4.60 

4. 70 

4.50 

4.30 

4.90 

4.60 


4.20 

4. 10 


Ool 

3.50 

Louisiana 


X30 

1 










.5. SO 

Texas 

X60 

5.30 

X 10 

6.80 

6.40 

CTBl 

6.60 

6.00 

6.20 


iiliriB 

■|||n 

Oklahoma.. 












5.80 


Arkansas _ . _ _ 

5.80 

4.80 

4. 30 

X20 

5. 10 



3.30 

4.50 


4 in 


Montana 

7. 40 

7. 40 

7.60 

7.50 

1 7.90 



7.^ 

7. 40 




Wyoming 

8.00 

7.60 


X20 

9.00 



7.50 

Milll 




Colorado 

7.20 

8.10 

7. 80 

8.20 

7.70 



X40 

7.30 


X70 


New Mexico 

XOO 

7,50 

X30 

X70 


Klul 

Mnil 

mTII 

7.80 



X50 

Arizona 





X70 



8.30 






Utali 

7.00 

7.60 

8. 40 

7.50 

7.30 

E&Sl 

X70 

6.60 

7.20 


mM 

7.50 

Nevada 


XOO 

5.50 


XOO 


5.50 





7.70 

Idaho 

7. 50 

X90 

7.70 

8.00 

X60 

X50 


XOO 

X30 


5.70 

5.60 

Wa.shington 

7.00 

6.70 

7.30 

7,60 

X80 

6.90 


6.30 

XIO 


X70 

X30 

Oregon 

8.00 

7.20 

7. CO 

7.60 

7.00 

7.10 


liXOl 

7.70 


WilKil 

X50 

California 

7. 80 

8.40 

9.00 

XOO 

7.70 

QiJjl 


7.70 

7.50 


6.80 

7.30 

United States 

6.88 

XS3 

7.08 

7.20 

6.92 


6.43 

X22 

X57 

X33 


X39 


LAMBS. 


DoUt. 

0.40 

0.79 

0.35 

a79 

6.12 

5.54 


6. 32 


6 
5 
5 

4 

6.4» 

aoe 

5. 16 
5.87 
6.26 
5.57 

5.99 

6.50 

7.12 

a58 

4.74 

4.96 
a 37 
4 38 
5.80 
a 13 

5.92 
4.54 
7.21 
7. 47 
7.38 
7.45 
7.43 
7.27 

ass 
a 67 

a 75 
7.06 
7.61 


a 62 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island.... 


Connecticut — 

New York 

Ptfinsylvania... 
Delaware 


Maryland : 

Vlrglhla 

West VWnla. 

Kerth OaroUna. 

South Carolina 


ia5(» 


11.00 

ii’oo 


11.90 

11.30 


11.50 

laoo 
laoo 
a 10 
aoo 


9.90 
11.60 
10 60 
11.00 


1X00 

1X30 

11.00 

aoo 

aso 


laoo 

1X00 

laoo 


1X00 


IX 101 11.601 1X30| 
11.20 


1X90 


1X30 

1L60 

1X00 

7.70 

XOO 


1X30 

11.60 

11.40 

9.30 

1X50 


1X70 
IX 10 
11.40 
X90 
1X00 


1X00 

1X00 

1X10 

a30 

1X00 


1X80 ILTtN 11.30 IX 


1X50 

1X70 

11.30 

XTO 

XIO 


ILIO 

1X00 

1X30 


14.00 


1L8(M 1X50 


11.40 

11.00 

X60 

1X00 


1X00 

1X20 

1X50 

1X90 

1X50 


U|0 


1L60 

11.20 

1X60 

aoo 

XIO 


11.60 

1X70 

9..70 

11.70 


1X80 

1X30 

1X00 

aoo 

XH) 


11.30 

1X50 

1X00 

1X80 

1X00 


1L0(N ILOO 
KLWi ILOO 
1X00 


1L50 

1X00 

9.90 

X20 

aoo 


11.00 

1X00 

1X00 

11.60 

1X00 

14.30 

11.30 
11.50 


ILlO 

1X20 

9.90 

aso 

X30 


IX 50 


IX 10 
11.00 


11. 10 
1X30 
11 10 

11.70 

1X70 

9.80 

a20 

aoo 


11.00 
11.20 
9.90 
1 X 00 
IX oc 

11.00 
11. 10 
IX 10 
1X50 

1X00 

9.80 

9.90 

aoo 

a50 


1X85 
IX 17 
1X30 
1X46 
1X44 


11.74 

1X93 


11.88 

1X93 

1X67 

a43 

ais 
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Table 637 . — Sheep and lambs: Monthly farm price per 100 pounds^ by Statesy 15th 
of mouthy 1923 — Continued. 

LAMBS—Continiicd. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Ang. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


Dolls. 

DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Georgia 

7.50 

7.60 

8.00 

7. 30 

7. 10 

10.00 

8.80 

7.80 

7. 30 

9.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.82 


7 00 


O-JX) 

A .50 

6. .50 

6 00 

6. 00 

6. 80 


6. 60 

7. 10 


6.44 

Ohio 

11.70 

11. 70 

11140 

10.30 

11.00 

10.80 

10.80 

10. 10 

10. 50 

10.70 

10.30 

10.20 

10.79 

Indiana 

11.00 

10.80 

10. 70 

11. 40 

11. 50 

9.70 

10.70 

9.80 

10. 20 

10.30 

9.70 

10.00 

10.48 

Illinois 

laeo 

10. 10 

10.30 

10.40 

10.30 

11.00 

10.80 

9.50 

10.40 

10.30 

9.90 

10.10 

la 31 

Michigan 

12.00 

12.20 

12. .30 

11.20 

11.20 

12.00 

11.50 

11.20 

11.50 

11. 30 

10. .50 

10.80 

11.48 

Wisconsin 

10. 50 

10. 70 

11. 5)0 

10.60 

11.20 

11. 50 

11.00 

9. 70 

10. 00 

10. ,30 

9.60 

10.00 

10. 55 

Minnesota. 

11.00 

10. 70 

11.00 

13. 30 

11. 10 

11.20 

11.30 

10.00 

10.20 

9.80 

10.00 

9.80 

10.78 

Iowa. 

11.00 

11. 70 

10. 80 

10.90 

11.00 

12.00 

10.90 

10.00 

10.70 

10. 50 

10.40 

10.50 

10.87 

Missouri 

10.20 

10.90 

10.90 

10.90 

11.50 

11.40 

10. 30 

9.50 

9. 70 

9.90 

9.70 

9.60 

la 37 

North Dakota 

0.50 

10. .30 

10.00 

10.30 

9.00 

9. 60 

9.60 

9.20 

9. 10 

9.50 

0.40 

9. 10 

0.5,5 

South Dakota. 

11.00 

10. .^>0 

10. 90 

10.00 

11.00 

11. 20 

11.00 

10. 50 

10.90 

laoo 

10.70 

9. 70 

ia62 

Nebr.'iska 

11.00 

11. .50 

11.60 

9. 80 

10.80 

10.50 

11. 10 

10.50 

11.00 

10.70 

10. .30 

laso 

ia76 

Kansas 

11.50 

11.00 

11.00 

10.80 

11.80 

10.40 

11.50 

10. 20 

9.90 

9.60 

9.60 

9.60 

10.56 

Kentucky 

9.30 

9.50 

10.20 

10.70 

11.70 

11.90 

10.70 

9.40 

9. 40 

8. 90 

9.70 

9.00 

iao3 

Tennessee 

8.40 

8.30 

9.00 

10.60 

10.20 

0.70 

9.00 

8.80 

8.00 

7. 40 

8.50 

8.00 

8.88 

Alabama 

8. 30 

8.80 

8. 50 

8. 30 

9.00 

9.90 

9. 10 

9. 30 

9.00 

7.80 

7.50 

8.00 

8.62 

M iKnssippi 

6.80 

8. 10 

7. 40 

6. 00 

7. 10 

7.50 

V. .50 

7.00 

6. 30 

7. 70 

6.50 

5.60 

6.96 

Louisiana 


8. 00 





8. 10 





6.40 


Texas 

8.60 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

8.60 

8.10 

9.50 

O.GO 

8.40 

"lgo 

9.65 

8.50 

8.43 

Oklahoma 










9.20 

7.60 

8.00 


Arkanst\s 

6. 30 

6. 50 

7.40 

7.00 

7.70 

6. 60 

7.20 

6.80 

6.00 

6.80 

6.00 

6.60 

6. 73 

Montana.. 

9.60 

10.80 

10.60 

10. 20 

11.00 

10. 50 

10.20 

0. 40 

9. 90 

10. 50 

9. 50 

10.20 

10.20 

Wyoming-. 

11. 20 

11. 20 


11.30 

11.70 

11.70 

11.00 

10. 20 

10. .5o: 

10. 50 

10. 80 

10.60 

11.03 

Colorado... 

11.20 

11.50 

12.30 

12.00 

12.70 

12.00 

11.20 

laso 

11. 60 

11.80 

11. 00 

11.50 

11.60 

New Mexico 

10.20 

10.90 

9.90 

9.00 


10.10 

11.20 

10.00 

10. 30 

10. 10 

9. 80 

9. .50 

10.09 

Arizona.. 





11.70 


11.30 

10. 70 

11.20 

10. 70 

9. 50 

10. 50 

10.80 

Utah 

11.80 

11.30 

11.40 

16.60 

10.80 

’ia20 

10.60 

9. .50 

10.50 

9.90 

10.40 

10.60 

10.63 

Nevada. 


11.70 

12.00 


11.50 


9.60 

10.00 


10.00 

9. 80 

laso 

ia64 

Idaho 

ia7o 

9. 80 

10.40 

10 30 

9.90 

10.00 

9.80 

9.00 

9. .50 

9. Of) 

8. 80 

9.00 

9.68 

Washington 

9.40 

10.00 

10.50 

11.00 

10.30 

10.00 

9. 50 

9. 40 

9. 10 

9.50 

9.50 

9. 60 

9.82 

Oregon 

la 10 

10.70 

11.00 

10.80 

10.50 

10.20 

9. 10 

9.80 

9.00 

0. 10 

9.20 

9.00 

9.88 

California 

11.80 

12.60 

12. 70 

11.50 

11.00 

11. 10 

10.80 

10. 80 

11.00 

10.80 

10.80 

11. 10 

11.33 

United States 


10.83 

11.01 

10.69 

11.00 

10.72 

10.60 

9.96 


10.17 

10.01 

la 10 

10.50 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

Table 538 . — Sheep and lambs, native and western: Monthly average price per 100 
pounds, Chicago, 1901-1923. 

SHEEP. 
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Table 638. — Sheep and lambs, native and western: Monthly average price per 100 
'pounds i Chicago y 1901-1923 — Continued. 

LAMBS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. j 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age.» 


Dolls.] 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolIs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls ^ Dolls }doIU.\ 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

1001 

6. 30 

6. 10 

6.26 

6.10 

4.86 

4.60 

6. 10 

4.80 

4. 36i 

4. 30i 

4. 10 

4.75 

4.80 

1902 

6.66 

6. 06 

6.15 

6.30 

6.20 

6.80 

6.561 

5. 35 

4. 85 

4. 70 ; 

4. 551 

4.80 

6.49 

1903 

6.60 

6. 10 

6.00 

6.20 

6.20 

5.60 

6.30 

4.90 

4. 85! 

4. 80 

4.70 

4.85' 

5. 40 

1904 

5. 65 

6.40 

5.30 

6.60 

5.70 

5.60 

6.15 

6.45 

6.15 

1 

6.60 

6.25 

5.57 

1906 

7.16 

7. 40 

7.05 

6.80 

6.26 

6.ro* 

6.30 

7.06 

7.00 

7.05 

6.90 

7.25 

6.84 

1900 

7. 26 

6.75 

6.40 

0.20 

6.66 

6. <5 

6.90 

7.00 

7. 15 

! 6.95 

a90 

7.10 

6.83 

1907 

7. 30 

7.30 

7. 65 

8.a5 

7.80 

7. .0 

7. 05 

6.90 

6.90 

; 6.80 

6.05 

5. 70 

7.05 

1908 

0.80 

6.70 

7.20 

7.25 

6.65 

6. 

6.20 

6.05 

6. 35| 

1 5.50 

5.85 

6.70 

6.33 

1909 

7.36 

7.60 

7. 65 

7. 85 

8.25 

7.60 

" 7.70 

7. 35 

C. 8 O; 

C. 50 

1 7.10 

7.50 

7.43 

1910 

8.30 

8.66 

9. 40 

9.10 

8.40 

7.60 

7. 10 

6.70 

6. 80, 

6 . OF, 

6. 25 

6. 10 

7.59 

1911 

6.20 

6.05 

6. 10 

5.50 

6.86 

6.10j 

6.30 

6.35 

fi.70' 

.5. 75 

5. 54 

5. 75 

5.93 

1912 

6.60 

6. 15 

7. 30 

7.95 

8.30 

6.90 

7.25 

7.10 

7 . 00 ; 

6.75 

7.15 

7. 75 

7. 18 

1913 

8. 66 

8.50 

8.60 

8. 40 

7.40 

6.85 

7. 65 

7.40 

7. 15| 

7.05 

7.26 

7. 60 

7.69 

Av. 1909-1913 

7.:^ 

7. 37 

7. 81 

7.76 

7.01 

7. 01 

7. 18 

6. 98 

6.69 

6.54 

6.66 

6.94 

7. 16 

1914 

7.90 

T.m 

7.65 

7^60 

8. 10 


"8745 

8. 15 

7.80 

1 7.60! 

8.76 

8.30 

7.99 

1916 

8. 40 

8. 76 

9.55 

9.65 

10.10 

9.20 

8. 75 

8. 90 

8.761 8.75 

8.80 

9.00 

9.05 

1916 

io.;«] 

10.90 

11. 10 

10.45 

10.75 

9.65 

10.65 

10. 75 

10. 60 

10. 15 

11.40 

12.70 

10.77 

1917- 

13. 86 

14.30 

14.25 

14. 40 

16.90 

16.25 

15.65 

15. 50 

17.60 

17. -10 

16. 75 

16.45 

15.68 

1918 

17.2(1 

1 16.60 

17. 55 

19.20 

18.00 

16.86 

18.50 

17. 50 

17. 25 

15. 35 

15. 10 

14.60 

16.96 

1919 

10. 26 

> 17.40 

19.05 

18.15 

16.25 

14.05 

17. 10 

16.75 

14. 85 

15.00 

14. 50 

16. 40 

16.31 

1920 

19.60 

1 19.95 

18.80 

18.80 

17.40 

14.25 

15.65 

13.20 

13.30 

12.35 

11.53 

10.96 

15.47 

Av. 1914-1920 

13. 34 

13.64 

13.99 

14.04 

13.93 

12.44 

13. 51 

1 12.96 

12.8(> 

12.37 

12.40 

12.63 

13. 18 

1921 

10.72 


9.91 

9. 69 

11.07 

10.67 

10.09 

>1 9.46 

8.86 

8.66 

9.25 

10.86 

9.86 

1922 

12.67 

14. 49 

15.39 

14. 10 

12.96 

12.42 

13.04 

12. 51 

13.53 

13. 94 

14.17 

14. 93 

13. 68 

1923 

14.69 

14.85 

14.66 

14.42 

14. 12 

14.81 

14.22 

: 12.89 

13.62 

12.03 

12. 75 

12.96 

13.89 


Division of Statistical and nistori(;al Research. Figures prior to 1921 for sheep, and prior to Nov., 1920, 
for lambs, compiled from Chicago Drovers Journal Yearbook; subsequent figures from data of the report- 
ing service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 


* Simple average of monthly average prices. 

Table 639. — Sheep: Monthly average price per 100 pounds at six marketSy 1923, 

ClIICAQO. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. 1- 
June 30. 

Lambs: 

Medium to nrimo— 

84 pounds down 

Culls and common 

Dollars. 

14.06 

11.25 

Dollars. 

14.24 

11.38 

Dollars. 

14.24 

11.62 

Dollars. 
13. 76 
11. 17 

Dollars. 
13. 67 
10.89 
15.85 
10.77 
7.74 

6.27 
3. 51 

Dollars. 
14.02 
10.77 
14.90 
11. 48 
6.42 

4.96 

ZG4 

Dollars, 
14.00 
11. 18 

Yearling wethens, medium to prime 

W ethers, medium to prime 

Ewes— 

Medium to choice 

Culls and common 

11.19 
8 . 47 

6.79 
4. 75 

11.56 
8 . 74 

7.05 

4.94 

11.69 

9.26 

7. 74 
5.28 

11.64 

9.38 

8.10 

5.40 

11.39 

8.34 

6.82 

4.42 


13.89 

14.34 

14.20 











Kind and grade. 

July. 


Sept. 

Oct. 


Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

Julyl- 
Doc. 31. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs — 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 

down) medium-prime 1 

All weights, cull and common 

Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 

prime 

Ewes, oommon-choic© 

Ewes, canner and cull 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

FoMing lambs, medium-choice 

Dollars. 
13.64 I 
9.98 
10,92 

6.66 

5.13 

2.05 

12 L02 

Dollars. 

12.07 
9. 51 
9.73 

7. 32 
6.04 
2.50 

12.08 

Dollars. 

12.86 

10.33 

9.92 

7.30 

5.44 

2.39 

12.74 

Dollars. 

12.30 

9.90 

9.70 

7.23 
5.21 1 
2.38 

12.24 

Dollars. 

11.94 

9.84 

9.62 

7. 16 
5.44 
2.56 

11.98 

Dollars. 

\ 12.18 
10.00 
9.75 

7.48 

a 01 

2.97 

11.70 

Dollars, 

12.48 

9.93 

9.94 

7.18 

5.54 

2.48 

1Z18 

. 


OlasBlflcatlou of livestock changed July 1, 1923. 
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Tablb 539. — Sheep: Monthly average price per iOU pounds at six markeU^ 

192S — Continue. 

EAST ST. LOUTS. 


Kind and grado. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. 1- 
June 30 

Lambs: 

Medium to prime— 

84 pounds down 

Culls and common 

Dollan. 
13.90 ; 
11.23 

Dollars. 

13.90 

11.25 

Dollars. 
13. 96 
11.25 

Dollars. 
13. 78 
11.17 

Dollars. 
13.02 
10. 31 

Dollars. 

13.65 

10.32 

DoUars. 
13. 71 
10.92 





15.25 

14.50 


Medium to prime: 

Yearling wethers - 

10.71 

11. 35 

11.25 

11.25 

10.03 

10.81 

10.90 

Wethers 

7.99 

8.60 

8.62 

8.62 

7.33 

6w22 

7.88 

Ewes: 

Medium to choice 

f.26 

6.86 

7. 18 

7.80 

6.23 

4. .54 

6.48 

Culls and common 

.37 

4.00 

4.08 

4. 35 

3.18 

2.25 

3.54 

Breeding ewes, full mouth to yeArlitig 





Feeder lambs, medium to choice 
















1 

1 

Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

age 

July 1- 
Dec. 31. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 
down) medium-prime.- 

Dollars. 

13.00 

Dollars. 

11.63 

Dollars. 
12. 10 

Dollars. 

11.85 

Dollars. 

11.68 

Dollars. 

11.88 

Dollars. 

12.02 

All weights, cull and common 

9.34 

8.64 

9. 14 

9. 11 

9.12 

9.42 

9. 13 

Ycarilng wethers, medium-prime 

10.30 

9. 13 

9.26 

9.21 

0.30 

9.33 

9.42 

Wethers (2 years old and over) niedium- 
prlme 

a25 

6.50 

6.34 

6.40 


6.52 

6.42 

Ewes, common-choice 

4.5.1 

4.98 

5. 18 

4.92 

4.98 

5.06 

4.04 

Ewes, canner and cull...... 

2.03 

2.19 

2.29 

2.25 

2. 25 

2.32 

2.22 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Feeing lambs, medium'dioico 










FORT WORTH. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. 1- 
Jiine 30. 

Lambs: 

Medium to prime— 

84 pounds down 

Dollars. 

12.88 

10.00 

Dollars. 

13.30 

10.14 

Dollars. 

13.22 

10.09 

Dollars. 

13.00 

10.00 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
12.56 
9.60 
12. 12 

096 

089 

4.38 

2.38 

Dollars. 

Culls and common 



Spring lambs, medium to choice 

11.86 

8.54 

050 

5.45 
3. 14 


hiedium to prime: 

Yearling wethers 

Wethers 

Ewes: 

Medium to choice 

Culls and common 

Breeding ewes, full mouth to yearling 

9.73 

7.03 

6.06 
3. 15 

9.64 

7.14 

0 33 
8.25 

10.24 

7.50 

054 
3. 42 

10.76 

7.50 

6.34 
3. 38 

0.66 

098 

0 85 
3.12 

Feeder lambs, medium to choice 

11.68 

11.90 

12 17 

12. 12 





i 



Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Aver- 

age 

July 1- 
Doc. 31. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs— 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 
down) medium-prime 

DoUars. 

12.73 

9.61 

9.41 

0 41 
4.76 
2.66 

Dollars. 
11.62 
9. 15 
9.00 

6.55 

4.95 

2.64 

Dollars. 

11.72 

9.20 

9.44 

0 57 
6. 37 
2.79 

10.41 

Dollars. 
11. 10 
8.01 
8.26 

5.05 

4.67 

2.21 

8.78 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars, 

All weights, cull and common 

Yearling wetben, medium-prime 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 

prime 

Ewes, common-choice 

Ewes, canner and cull 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Fee^g lambs, medium-choice 

8.50 

092 

4.18 

1.88 

8.0) 

027 

4.85 

2.03 

086 

028 

4.78 

2.35 










ChMsitloatfoii of Ufostock eteoged JuJy l, 1033. 





















Foam and their Produifte — Sheep^ 09>7 


TabXiX 630*^Skeep: Monthly average price per 100 pounds tU six markets, 

1 92S — Contiwed. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan.l- 

June30. 

LHmbvS- 

Medium to prlmO'- 

84 noii.ids down 

Dollar$. 

13.78 

Dollars. 
13 78 

Dollars. 

13.66 

Dollars. 
13. 56 

Dollars. 
13. 07 

Dollars 

13.86 

Dollars. 

13.62 

('ulls and common 

Spriug IfunKn, tn«ditini chnim 

11. 01 

11. 14 

11. 14 

11.12 

10.48 

10.38 

14.62 

10.88 

Medium to prime: 

YpfiiHng wethers 

10.84 

11.10 

11.20 

11.31 

10.89 

10.44 

laoi 

Wethers 

7.62 

7.02 

8.63 

1 9.36 

7. 53 

6.42 

7.91 

Kwos; 

Medium to choiee 

6.40 

6.88 

7.72 

8.24 

6.27 

4.56 

6.68 

(/Ulls and common 

3.47 

3.98 

4.64 

5.12 

3.48 

2.20 

3.82 








13 28 

13.52 

ii‘30 

Iz^ 








1 

Kind and grade. 

1 

July. 

1 

1 Aug. 

Sept. ' 

Oct. 1 

1 Nov. 1 

Dec. ^ 

1 Aver- 
age 

July 1- 
Dec. 31. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

I^amhs - 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 
down) medium-pi imo 

Dollars. 

13.03 

Dollars. 
11. 82 

. Dollars. 
12. 18 

, Dollars, 
11 91 

Dollars 

11.86 

. Dollars 
11.66 

. Dollars. 
12.08 

Ail weights, cull and cominoii 

9.32 

8.81 

9.28 

9.08 

0 10 

9.39 

9. 21 

Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

10.04 

9.22 

9.32 

9. 12 

9.24 

9.44 

9.40 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 
piime___ 

6.76 

6.94 

6.70 

6.73 

6.78 

6.90 

6.80 

Ewes, common -choice 

5 03 

5.52 

5.04 

4.85 

4.95 

5.31 

5.12 

Ewes, canner and cull.. .... ... 

2.23 

2.33 

2 29 

2.22 

2.28 

2.50 

2.31 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Feeding laiiiha, niedium-ehoiofl 











OMAHA. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

i 

June. 

Ave- 

age 

I Jan. 1- 
June 30. 

Lambs: 

Medium to prime— 

84 pounds down 

Culls a id common 

Dollars. 

13.74 

11.02 

Dollars. 

13.79 

11.15 

Dollars. 
13. 69 
11.20 

Dollars. 
13. 56 
11.25 

Dollars. 
1.3. 29 

10. 82 I 
15. 60 

10.36 

7.33 

6.33 
3.26 

Dollars. 
13.86 
10 86 
15 00 

ia98 i 
6. 32 

4.38 

2.16 

Dollars. 
13 65 
11.05 

Medium to prime— 

Yearling wethers 

Wethers 

Ewes; 

Medium to choice 

Culls and common 

10.83 
8.06 I 

6.32 

3.82 

11.00 1 
8.16 

6.65 

4,16 

11.34 

8.60 

7.68 

5.02 

11.37 1 
8.70 

1 

7.88 1 
5.24 

10.98 

7.84 

a 52 
3.94 


13. 67 


13.76 

13.% 


1 



j— i 

1 


Kind and grade. 




Oct. 

B 


Aver- 

age 

July 1- 
Dec. 31. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

light and handy weight (84 pounds 

down) medium-prime. - 

All weights, cuU and common 

Yearling wethers, inediura-prime..-- 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 

prime 

Ewos, oommon-<'holoe 

Ewes, oaimer and cull 

Feeding snewi and lambs: 

Feeding wmbs, medium-choice 

Dollars. 

13.01 

9.70 

ia66 

6.06 

4.63 

2.00 

iao9 

Dollars. 
11.96 j 
9.23 1 
9.45 1 

6.70 

5.35 

2.25 

11. 21 




Dollars. 

11.68 

9.56 

9.55 

7. 18 
5.70 
2.80 

11.33 

DoUars. 
13 13 
306 
366 

379 

6.01 

330 

It 66 


Classlfloation of livestock oUanged July l» 1W3. 
















998 Yearbook of the Department of Agrictdbure, 19^3, 

Table 639. — Sheep: Monthly average price per 100 pounds at six markets, 192S — 

Continued. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL. 


Kind and grade. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mur. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Aver- 

age 

Jan. 1- 
Juno 30. 

Lambs: 

Medium to prime — 

84 pounns down - 

DoHfffs. 
13.44 1 

Dollars. 

13.53 

Dollars] 

13.53 

Dollars. 

13.23 

Dollars. 

12.87 

Dollars. 

13.06 

Dollars. 

13.28 

Culls end common 

10.91 

10. 72 

10.84 

10.85 

9. 72 

9.84 

10.48 

Spring Itinibs, medium to choice 

Vearling wethers, medium to prime 

10.74 1 

10.82 

10.94 

10. 77 

9. 91 

10. 57 

10.62 

Wethers, medium to i>riiue *. 

7.65 

7.88 

8.29 

8.86 

7.23 

5.02 

7.59 

Ewes: 

Medium to choice 

6.25 

6.55 

6.98 

7.54 

6.15 

4.22 

6.28 

Culls and common 

3.93 ! 

1 

4.26 

4.60 

4.66 

3. 48 

2.04 

3.81 

Breeding ewes, full mouth to yearling 

Feeder lambs, medium to choice 
















Kind and grade. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age 

July 1- 
Dec. 31. 

Slaughter sheep and lambs: 
bS“™ 

Light and handy weight (84 pounds 
down) medium-prime 

Dollars. 

12.49 

Dollars. 

11.30 

Dollars. 

11.93 

Dollars. 

11.37 

Dollars. 

11.30 

Dollars. 

11.46 

Dollars. 

11.64 

All weights, cull and common 

9.38 

8.86 

9.40 

9. 16 

9.12 

9.21 

9. 19 

Yearling wethers, medium-prime 

10.27 

9. 10 

9.08 

8.73 

8.85 

9.00 

9.17 

Wethers (2 years old and over) medium- 
prime 

5. 52 

6.50 

6.56 

6. 51 

6.68 

6.78 

6.42 

Ewes, common-choice 

4.34 

5.29 

4. 76 

4. 47 

4. 67 

6.27 

4.80 

Ewes, canner and cull 

1.66 

2.12 

2.26 

2.07 

2.34 

2. 51 

2.16 

Feeding sheep and lambs: 

Feeding lambs, mediuin-choiw* 

11.39 

11.44 

11.25 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. 

Classification of livestock changed July 1, 1923. 


Table 540. — Sheep and lambs: Trend of average farm prices and average market 
prices^ per 100 pounds, at Chicago, 1910-1923, 



Farm price. 

Average market i 
price at Chicago. 

Price rolativca (1913-100). 

Calendar year. 

Sheep, 
weighted 
a verage. 

Lambs, 

simple 

average. 

1 

Sheep. 


Farm price. 

Market price. 



Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Sheep. 

liombs. 

1910 

Dollars. 

5.08 

Dollars. 

6.40 

Dollars. 

5.26 

Dollars. 

7.59 

113.9 

106.8 

101.3 

98.7 

1911 

4.07 

5.30 

3.94 

6.93 

91.3 

87.6 

76.9 

77.1 

1912 

4.20 

5.60 

4.60 

7. 18 

94.2 

92.6 

88.6 

93.4 

1913 

4.46 

6. 05 

5. 19 

7.69 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1914 

4.79 

6.31 

6.56 

7.99 

107.4 

1 104.3 

107.1 

108.9 

1915 

5.23 

6.86 

6:36 

9.05 

117.3 

113.2 

122.5 

117.7 

1916 

6.27 

&19 

7.82 

10.77 

140.6 

136.4 

150.7 

140.1 

1917 

9.64 

12.23 

11.04 

15.68 

213.9 

202.1 

212.7 

203.9 

1918 

10.82 

13.98 

12.44 

16.96 

242.6 

231.1 

239.7 

220.8 

1919 

9.36 

12.98 

10.47 

16. 31 

209.6 

214.6 

201.7 

212.1 

1920 

8.11 

11.04 

9.49 

16. 47 

181.8 

197.4 

182.9 

201.2 

1921 

4.65 

7.20 

5. 13 

9.86 

102.0 

119.0 

98.8 

128.2 

1922 

5.96 

9.70 

7. 15 

13.68 

133.6 

160.3 

137.8 

177.9 

1923 

6.65 

10.50 

7. 10 

13.89 

149.1 

173.6 

136.8 

180.6 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Farm priees from Division of Crop and Livestock Esti- 
mates; market prices from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, and Wool Division. 



Farm. Animals and their Products — Sheep, 
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Table 641 . — Sheep and lambs: Monthly slaughter under Federal inspectioUf 

1907--1923, 


Calendar year. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1907.. 

1,016, 701 

837, 329 

841,626 

861,005 

768, 571 

735, 065 

864,940 

1908 

871, 042 

724, 857 

677,048 

663, 624 

731,785 

841,716 

891,112 

1909 

000,338 

805,501 

903,369 

839,010 

712, 103 

842,528 

964,114 

1910 

903, 242 

770, 796 

726, 675 

692,897 

795, 699 

926,900 

967, 378 

1911 

1, 129,800 

1,018,096 

1, 059, 388 

974, 072 

1,085,306 

1, 146, 429 

1, 149, 617 

1912 

1,383, 239 

1,151,431 

1. 105, 620 

970, 574 

962, 679 

1,028,426 

1, 181, 246 

1918 

1, 192, 485 

060, 882 

883, 197 

1,048,656 

1, 127, 345 

1,134, 615 

1,273,496 

1914 

1. 290, 025 

1,112,500 

1, 143, 188 

1, 149, 928 

1,084, .577 

1,113, 4.37 

1, 171, 105 

1915 

1, 106, 268 

945, 012 

986,203 

829,906 

739,051 

882,662 

983,684 

1910 

976,417 

903, 75,5 

861,470 

768, 683 

854,014 

989, 824 

930,160 

1917 

9.5<},416 

818, 64U 

861, 331 

777, 346 

632, 451 

710,031 

688,205 

1918 

779, 934 

65.5,015 

735, 595 

613,814 

6.59, 063 

737, 298 

869,403 

1919 

1, 003, 880 

753, 940 

737,836 

807, 766 

804, 324 

931, 466 

1, 160, 470 

1920 

607 

828,426 

787,867 

713, 796 

670,674 

817, .553 

1,048,428 

1921. 

1,068, 346 

958, 019 

1,07.5,213 

1,040,628 

984, 903 

1,116,069 

1,0.59,902 

1922 

954, 329 

77.5, 841 

a37,216 

739,117 

872,069 

1,028,136 

964,109 

1923 

1,021,211 

830, 473 

977,426 

959, 697 

972, 291 

914, 372 

961, 791 

Calendar year. 

1 

August. 

Scptcml)cr.| 

1 

October. 

i 

November. 

December, j 

Total. 

K4)7 


900, 462 , 

891, 953 

972, 656 

793, 1.55 

768, 707 

10,2.52,070 

19fj8 


932, 367 

1,064,376 

1,047. 568 

928, 266 

930,305 

10,304,666 

1900 


1,018,698 

1, 1.53, 327 

1, 169, 232 

1, 028, 673 

999,684 

11,342,637 

1910 


1,095, a36 

1, 154, 289 

1, 206, 237 

1,124, 698 

1,044,173 

11,408,020 

1911 


1,268,405 

1, 256, 948 

1, 428, 228 

1, 303, 770 

1, 199, 787 

14,020,446 

1912 


1,389,635 

1, 439, 630 

1, 722, 9.55 

1,424,063 

1,219,7.56 

14, 979, 254 

1913 


1, 243, 440 

1, 486, 305 

1, .51 3, 922 

1, 257, 546 

1, 283, 870 

14,405,7.50 

J9M 


1, 169, 430 

1,379,097 

1, 330, 529 

1,111,857 

1, 167,069 

14, 229, 342 

1915 


1, 139, 236 

1, 219, 649 

1,116,002 

1, 132, 499 

1,040,693 

12, 211, 765 

1910 


1, 172, 838 

1, 1.58, 116 

1,172,118 

1, 120, 852 

1,033,110 

11,941,366 

1917 


765,939 

740, 122 

821, 933 

763,781 

808, 799 

9, 344, 994 

1918 


9.36,683 

1, 028, 645 

. 1,194,208 

1, 139,292 

970,927 

10,319,877 

1919 


1,233,883 

1,291,979 

1, 413, 805 

1,227,190 

1,234,577 

12,691,116 

1920 


1,041,580 

1,1.50,776 

1,067,821 

968, 235 

932,417 

10,982,180 

1921 


1, 236, 992 

1,249,032 

1, 285, 430 

1,040,390 

889,980 

13,004,904 

11)22 


1,023, 787 

1,013,281 

981,232 

882,213 

8.57,611 

10,928,941 

1923 


956,680 

989,560 

1,046,239 

, 915,229 

977, 681 

11,528,550 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 


'Fable 542 . — Mutton and lamb: Cold-storage holdings in United Staies^ 1916-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan.l. 

Feb. 1. 

Mar.l 

Apr. 1. 

Mayl. 

June 1. 

Julyl. 

Aug. 1. 

Sept.l. 

Oct.l. 

Nov.l. 

Dec. 1. 

1916 

1.000 

lbs. 

4,976 

4,886 

7,403 

1.000 

ks. 

5,286 

1.000 

lbs. 

5,812 

1.000 

lbs. 

6,084 

1,000 

lbs. 

3,8.58 

1.000 

lbs. 

2,626 

1.000 

lbs. 

1,930 

1.000 

lbs. 

2,098 

3,912 

I. OOO 
lbs. 
2,136 
2,716 
4,046 
7,817 

II, 021 

1,000 

l^. 

2,679 

2,768 

6,275 

8,318 

26,325 

6,993 

3,473 

1,719 

1,000 

lbs. 

3,465 

4,194 

8,645 

7,394 

48,997 

6,840 

3,458 

1,997! 

1,000 

lbs. 

6,000 

6,406 

9,036 

9,409 

66,702 

7,520 

3,633 

%014 

1917 

6,895 

4,949 

4, 872 


3,508 

3,860 

4,380 

1918 

6, 315 

7,856 

5,699 

3,348 

2,429 

3,160 

1919 

12,760 

10,290 

11,360 

8,013 

6,605 

7,623: 

7,718 

7,279 

7,263 

1920 

7,787 

78,082 

6,781 

3,61^ 

2,679i 

6, 736 

4,311 

2,299 

1921 

68,032 

59,304 

38,520 

25,129 

15,877 

8,714 

6,761 

3,308 

2,.762 

6. 903 
3,376 
1,785 

1922 

6,444 

3,914 

2,863 

2,878 

2,071! 

2,310 

3,720 

1923 

4,523 

6,980 

6,758 

6,635 

5, 7741 

4, 445 

3, 556 













Division of Statistical and Historical Research, 


1000 Yearbooh of tKo Department of Agric^ture^ 1923. 


Table 543 . — Monthly atatemeni of the livestock and meat siiiiaiioni 192$. 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 


Item 

Unit. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Inspected slaughter 


Tliousnnds.- 

1,021 

836 

978 

9tl0 

972 

914 

Av^asre live weivht 


Pounds 

88 

88 

85 

82 

78 

76 

Average droseed weight 

do. 

43 

42 

40 

39 

39 

37 

Tot&l dressed wehrht fcarcassl 

1.000 lbs 

42,574 

34,831 

39,410 

37, 720 

37,482 


Fre^ lamb and mutton: 









Stnrfijye Isfc of month 


do 

4,523 

5,980 

5, 758 

6,635 

5,774 

4,445 

Exports 1 -.1 

do : 

227 

' 248 

99 

64 

170 

'322 


do i 

l,f)07 : 

388 

1,280 

49 

79 

75 

Receipts of sheep * 


Thou.sanda. -1 

1. 638 

1,388 

1,430 

1. 447 

1,794 

1,428 



do . 

171 

109 

114 

82 

216 

117 

Ibices per tOO pound.sf 




1 





Average ct^ for slaughter. . 


Dollars 

12. 07 1 

12.50 

1Z85 

12.41 

12.31 

11. 14 

At Chicago— 




1 






Lambs, 84 pounds down, medi- 












do 

14.06 

14.24 

14.24 

13. 76 

13.67 

14 02 

Sheets medium-choice 

... -do -- 

7.63 

7.90 

8.61 

8.74 

7.00 

5. 69 

At eastern markets— 










Lambcarcas-ses, good grade 1 

do 

24.51 

23.16 

23.47 

23.59 

26.54 

27.67 

Afiittnn. vood fimidH _ 



do 

14. 75 

14.73 

13.80 

16.04 

17.03 

14 72 

Sheep on farms, Ian. 1 ..j 

Thousands.. 

37,223 









1 






1 

Item. 

Unit. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 

Inspected slaughter 

Thousands.. 

m2 

957 

990 

1.046 

915 

978 

11, 520 

A vprnge'live weight- 

Pounds.. - 

75 

77 

78 

80 

77 

83 

» 81 

AvAmg^dressed weight . 

I ...do. 


S7 

37 

37 

88 

39 

39 

>39 

Total dressed weighr (ctweass) . . 

1,000 Iba 

35, 163 

35, 192 

37,099 

39,799 

35,547 

38,286 

440,785 

Fresh lamb and mutton: 










Storage 1st of mouth 

do. 


3,556 

2,752 

1,785 

1,719 

1,997 

2,014 

* 3, 912 

Exports 1 

do. 


335 

245 

144 

99 

73 

98 

2, 124 

Imports - 

do j 

43 

332 

694 

359 

222 

87 

5, 215 

Receipts of sbeep< 

Thousands.. 

1,661 

1,800 

2,659 

3,4fi4 

1,816 

1, 526 

22,025 

Stocker and feeder shipments 

do- 


188 

341 

897 

1,489 

540 

154 

4, 478 

Prioea per ICO pemnds: 










Average cost for slaughter. . 

Dollsirs 


11.99, 

11.52 

11.81 

11.37 

11.96 

11.64 

>12.03 

At Chicago— 









1 

Lambs, 84-pound down. 










modium-nrirae 


_ _ 

13.54 

12.07 

12.88 

12. 30 

11.94 

12.18 

M3. 24 

Sheep, medium-choice . 

do.. 



5.84 

6.68 

6.37 

6.22 

6.30 

6.74 

1 *6.97 

At eastern markets— 









1 

Lamb carcasses, good 










grade 

do.. 


2»i.l2 

26.95 

26.29 

22.73 

23.90 

23. 13 

*24.83 

Mutton, good grade 

do.. 


i&go 

laso 

1A63 

14. 77 

14.86 

15.67 

* 1A«3 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. . Inspected slaughter from r^rts of the Buraau of 
Animal Industiy; exports and imports from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; \reightr and 
storage holdings from reports of the Division of Statistical and Historical Research; re^ceipts, shipments, 
and prices compiled from data of the rcimrting service of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Divlsmn, and 
number on farms from Division of Crop and Idvcstock Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

> Including re-exports. * Public stockyards. • Weighted average. « Simple average, not total. 


Table 544 . — Mutton and lamb: Exports from the United States, 1010~19m. 


Year ending 

June 30— 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

fir 

190^16. 

IWf-ll 

mirlt 

mshiz 

1918-14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16- 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20- 

1920- 21 

1921- 22. 

1922- 28 

1023-24*' 

127 

137 

157 

586 

280 

324 

378 

237 

69 

192 

239 

242 

895 

203 

821 

146 

139 

147 
348 
379 

375 

234 

248 

329 

117 

302 

175 

411 

160 

246 

142 

155 

283 

503 

458 

421 

385 

310 

141 

100 

229 

145 

264 

100 

140 

1.000 

ibi. 

207 

154 

277 

431 

825 

166 

305 

236 

233 

115 

300 

135 

100 

52 

97 

i.OOO' 

lb$. 

147 

162 

242 

405 

378 

144 

299 

288 

84 

58 

220 

109 

176 

76 

72 

160 

106 

252 

564 

534 

. 92 
275 
262 
391 
198 

315 

425 

146 

55 

98 

1.000 

128 

182 

828 

470 

366 

330 

319 

394 

114 

236 

286 

563 

195 

225 

‘C 

124 

234 

628 

487 

409 

697 

497 

298 

123 

283 

318 

372 

112 

246 

296 

319 

380 

460 

298 

328 

048 

195 

168 

160 

539 

431 

81 

06 

1,000 

ib$. 

103 

225 

207 

294 

491 

260 

906 

277 

165 

198 

217 

1,960 

89 

63 

l/)00 

232 

131 

324 

310 

409 

457 
638 , 
234 
116 
195 

862 

096 

303 

167 

1,000 

lb9. 

171 

126 

312 

399 

352 

283 

370 

217 

165 

322 

122 

1,702 

230 

317 

1.000 

hi. 

1,989 

2,160 

3,596 

5,266 

4,086 

3,877 
5,553 
3, 190 
2,098 
2,174 

3, 958 
7, 255 
2,602 
1,709 










IMvlsion of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Com- 
meroe of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 545. — Mutton, freth, chilled and frozen: Net imports and net exports of 
principal countries, 1 909-1 9 


Imports. 


Calendar 

Year. 

France .1 

Ger- 

many. 

Swe- 

den. 

United 

King- 

dom. 

United 

States. 

Can- 

ada. 

Union 1 
of South' 
Africa. 

Den- 

mark. 

Nether- 
lands. ' 

Argenn 

tlna. 

Aus- 

tralia. 

New 

Zea- 

land. 


t.OOO 

i.m 

J.OOO 

t.OOO 

1,000 

t.OOO 

t.OOO 

t.OOO 

t.OOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 


lb9. 

hi. 

ib». 

lbs. 

lbs. 

ifti. 

hs. 

h». 

id,. 

hi. 

lbs. 

hi. 

1900 

» KM 

320 

525 

532.443 

» 1, 641 

1,894 

2,9R 

290 

25,527 

146, .59.5 

116, 916 

222,726 

I !Jli wav 


30fl 

348 


» 1,997 

2.617 

2,77? 

361 

19,78( 


USES 

227,805 

1 di HHI 


200 

187 

696»96£ 

1 2. 574 

njiEE 

Wilii 

226 

15, 478 
21,012 

189,411 

129,608 

211.595 

1 


305 

124 

562; 411 

MMmM 

5,29( 

2.612 

320 

if hi y Vi* 

116,300 




1,622 

9 

696,992 

1 14,236 

5,352 







1914 

i 


1 139 

682,370 

627,280 

407,360 

287,211 

233,425 

45.5,580 
004, 150 

1 

3. 138 
2,822 
2,697 
1,164 

674 

184 


129,384 
77,26C 
113, 136 
87, 787 
111, 145 

125, 131 

193,264 
38,333 
66, 811 
19, 174 
69, C72 

246,957 

64,893 

H 

1915 


1 46 

*311 


25,094 

4,562 

4,12j 

s 

1916 


1 1 

1 588 

865 

1917 


1 6 

*1,020 
» 774 

1918 


(*) 

122 

4 ; 580 

1 193 


1919 


*54C 

274 

5,254 

6.88C 

1920 

2,770 

1,222 

* 1, 2.53 

1, 40-* 
*37. 


H22,41f 

1921 

22,028 

* 2, 02(1 

372 

754, 74« 


»2.162 

4( 

mmuiEiSE 

91,712 


1922 

13, 616 

2,811 


648,497 

10,491 

*2,627 


157 

16, 186j 173,661 

167,613 

j331,28S 


Exports. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from oflkial sources. 

1 Net exports. > Less than 500 pounds. * Eight months, May>December. 

WOOL. 

Table 546. — Wooly raw: Producliony importSy exporiSy and apparent consumpHony 

UnUed States, 1870-1993. 


Calendar year. 

Production. 

Im- 

Reex- 

Net 

Exports 

of 

Excess of 
imports* 

Appar- 
ent con- 

Fleece. 

PuUed. 

Total. 

ports. 

ports.* 

imports.* 

domestic 

wool. 

over oil 
exports. 

stimp- 

tion. 



m! 

1,000 

IfiOO 



1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

1870 

Iw 

uts. 

I TT m 


162,000 

160,000 

64,459 

1,966 

52, 493 

46 

52,447 

214, 447 

1871 


87, 740 

2, 221 

85, 519 

147 

85, 372 
112,132 
51,944 

IMS, 372 
282, 132 
209,944 
217,801 

1872 


160;000 

158,000 

116, 386 
60,231 

4, 189 

112, 197 

65 

1873 


8,016 

52 ; 2T5 

271 

1874 


170,000 

6i;565 

3,698 


66 

47, 801 
48.871 

1875 -- - 

181.000 


181,000 

52,090 


49,150 

270 

229,871 

1876 .. 

102 ; 000 
200,000 


192,000 

39,731 

2,602 

37. 129 

80 

37,049 

229,049 

246,963 

1877 


200,000 

61,336 

4,306 


66 

46,963 

1878 

208; 260 
211,000 


208,250 

35,799 

5,303 

30,496 

286 

30,210 

238,460 

1879 


211,000 

70,248 

2,793 

67,455 

241 

67,214 

278,214 

1880 

232, 500 

240.000 

272.000 
2tK),000 

300.000 

308.000 


232,600 

112,761 

4,925 


75 

107,761 

340,261 

1881 . . 


240,000 

67,611 

4,950 

62, 652 
66. 757 

101 

52, 451 
66,716 

292, 451 
338,715 

1882 


272,000 

70,661 

3,904 

42 

1883 


200,000 

77, 183 

3,135 

2,793 


51 

73,997 

363,907 

1884 


300,000 

70,229 


33 

67,403 j 

367,403 

1886 


308,000 

100,000 

3,350 


2,179 

95,471 j 

403.471 

iMfl 

302.000 

285.000 

269.000 

265.000 

276.000 


302,000 

131,364 

10,320 

121,044 

171 

120,873 i 

423,873 

1887 


285,000 

106, 149 

.4,937 

100,212 

120 

100,092 

385,092 

IgJW _ . ... 


269,000 

108, 113 

2,982 

105, 131 

28 

105, 103 

374,103 

1889 


265,000 

128,683 

3,888 

124,796 

301 

124,494 

389,404 

1890 


276,000 

108,681 

2,790 

105,891 

223 

105,668 

881,668 

1891 

286,000 


285,000 

139,318 

2,730 

136,508 

122 

136,476 

421,476 

18U2 

294,000 
348, 538 
325, 211 
294,297 
272, 475 
259. 153 
266, 721 


294,000 

167,784 

3,315 

164,460 

230 

164,239 

458,230 

189J* 


348,538 

111,752 

6,778 

104,974 

229 

104,745 

453,283 

l»9i 

189.«t 


325,211 

294,297 

115,837 

248,989 

2,801 

3,015 


1,694 

5,707 

111,342 

240,267 

436,663 

534,564 

1886 

Igor 


272,475 

259,153 

159,776 

356,830 

6,513 

3,184 

153,264 

354,656 

8,483 

1,055 

144,781 

853,600 

417,253 

612,758 

1898 


266,721 

99,850 

4,593 

96,258 

91 

95, 167 

361,888 

IRQA 

272, 191 


272, 191 

105,868 

13,403 

02,376 

3»5]Ll 

88,806 1 

361,056 

1900 

i»i 

1902 

IQQB 

259, 973 

28,664 

288,637 

139,908 

3,046 

136,862 

422 

136,440 

4^077 

265. 503 

37.000 

302,502 

124,964 

3,326 

121,688 

97 

121,541 

172,635 

484,048 

274,341 

mmsl 

316,341 

176,293 

3, 313 


446 

488,978 

246, 450 


287,450 

173,504 

3,367 

2,166 

170^327 

184,406 

884 

184 

169,043 

184,224 

457,808 

478,001. 

1004 

249,783 

1 42,000 

201,783 

186,678 
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Table 546. — Wooly raw: Production, imports, exports, and apparent consumption, 
United States^ 1870-1928 — Continued. 


Calendar year. 

Production. 

Im- 

ReoX“ 

Net 

Exports 

of 

Excess of 
imports'j 

Appar- 
ent con- 

Fleece. 

Pulled. 

Total. 

ports. 

ports.' 

imports.' 

domestic 

wool. 

over all 
exports. 

sump- 

tion. 

1005 

1906 

1,000 
pounds. 
2.53, 488 
2.5t», 915 
2.56, 295 

1,000 

pounds. 

42,000 

42,000 

1,000 
pounds. 
295, 488 
298. 915 

1,000 
pounds, 
246, 821 
196, 844 

1,000 
pounds. 
4, 278 
4,412 

1,000 
pounds. 
242, .543 
192, 432 
185, 197 
135, 574 

1,000 

pounds. 

72 

351 

1,000 

pounds. 
242, 471 
192,081 

1,000 
pounds. 
537, 959 
490,996 

1907 

42, 000 

298, 295 

188,306 
142, 5.59 
312, 131 
180, 135 
1.55,923 
238,118 
151,814 

3, 109 

86 

185, 111 
135, 405 
311,001 
171,032 

483,408 
446, 543 
0.39, 112 
492, 395 

1908 

270, m 

41,000 

311, 138 

6,985 

1,084 

169 

1909 

287,111 
281, 3C3 

41.000 

40.000 

328,111 
321,363 
318, .548 

311,047 

40 

1910 

9; 0.55 
3. 511 

171, 080 
152,412 
236, 302 
147, 9.54 

3 48 

1911 

277, .548 

41,000 


1.52, 412 
236, 302 

470, 960 
640,346 
444,052 
643,596 
688,191 

1912 

262, 543 
252, 675 

41,500 

301. C43 
29G, 176 
290, 192 

1,810 

u 

1913 

43,500 
43, 000 
40. (MX) 

3,860 

6,426 

2,098 

2,128 

1,421 

516 

S77 

147,877 
253, 404 
402, 465 
443, 143 

1914 

247, 192 
245, 726 

260, 165 
412, 721 

253, 739 
410, 623 

*335 

191.5 

28.5, 726 
288, 490 
281, 892 
29S, 870 

*8,1.58 

3,910 

1,827 

407 

1910 

244, 890 
241,892 1 
2.56, 870 

43, COO 

40. 000 

42. 000 
48. 3tX) 

449, 190 
420, 995 
4.53, 727 
445, 893 
2.59, 618 
320, 666 
376, 673 
394, 250 

447, 062 
419, 571 
4.53, 212 
440,204 

731,633 

1917 

1918 

417, 747 
462,805 
437, 364 
238, 137 
317, 134 

699,639 
751, 675 

1919 

249, 958 
235, 005 
223, 062 
222, 500 

298, 2.58 

5, 689 

2, 840 

735, 622 
616, 042 

1920 

42, 900 

277, 906 
271,562 
264, .560 

12,636 

1,605 

4,425 

24,188 

246, 982 
319, 061 

8,845 

1,927 

453 

1921 

48. .^>00 

588,696 
636, 3.55 

1922 

42, 000 

372, 248 

371, 795 

1923 

22.3, 610 

' 42, .500 

266 , no 

370, 062 

536 

369, .527 

636, 637 



Livestock, Meats and Wool Division. Production flares 1870-1892 and 1914-1923 from the Division of 
Crop and Livestock Estimates; 1893-1913, from the National Association of Wool Manufacturers; imports 
and cxjwrts from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

i Imports and re<'xports include hair of camel, goat, alpaca, etc. Imports of hair not separately stated 
prior to July 1, 1913; since that date it has constituted less than 2 per cent of the total every year except 
191. *>, when it was 2.4 per cent. 

* Exiwrts for fiscal years ending June 30 of the years shown. ♦ No transactions. 

s Included in all other article.s. 


Table 547. — Wool, fleece: Estimated production, hy States, 1921-1923, and United 

States totals, 1914-1923, 


State. 

Production. 

Weight per fleece. 

Numljor of fleeces. 

1921 

1922 

1923* 

1921 

1922 

1923' 

1921 

1922 

1923* 


1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Maine 

600 

689 

667 

6.0 

0.2 

6.3 

100 

95 

90 

New Hampshire j 

161 

128 

! 119 

! 6.7 

6.4 

6.6 

24 

20 

18 

Vermont 

365 

312 

276 

6.3 

6.5 

6.4 

58 

48 

43 

Massachusetts 

102 

102 

100 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

17 

17 

16 

Ithode Island 

18 

19 

20 

.5.9 

6.3 

\¥ 6. 5 

3 

3 

3 

Connecticut I 

60 

54 

1 44 

6.0 

6.0 

5.5 

10 

9 

8 

New York 

2,941 

2,882 

2,908 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

439 

424 

430 

New Jersey 

55 

55 

47 

6.0 

5.8 

5.0 

9 

9 

9 

Pennsylvania 

3,403 

3,087 

3,148 

6.4 

, 6.7 

6.5 

532 

461 

484 

Delavrare 

13 

12 

13 

3.5 

6.8 

5.6 

4 

2 

2 

Maryland 

440 

486 

512 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

73 

76 

80 

Virginia 

1,541 

1, 678 

1,622 

4.6 

4.9 

4.8 

335 

322 

338 

West Virginia 

2,300 

2,600 

4.9 

4.9 

5.2 

469 

479 

500 

North Carolina 

395 

395 

397 

4.2 

4.5 

4.9 

94 

88 

81 

South Carolina 

97 

102 

103 

3.6 

4.0 

4.5 

28 

26 

23 

Georgia 

160 

157 

156 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 

57 

54 

52 

Florida 

150 

167 

163 

3.1 

3.2 

3.4 

48 

49 

48 

Ohio 

13,200 

13,696 

14,313 

7.2 

7.4 

7.3 

1,833 

1,837 

1,961 

Indiana 

3,458 

3, 627 
3,426 

3, 820 

7.0 

7.0 

7.1 

494 

504 

538 

Illinois 

3»496 

3,290 

7.6 

7.5 

7.6 

460 

457 

438 

Michigan 

7,714 

7,868 

7,282 

7.2 

7.3 

7.4 

1 1,071 

1,078 

984 

Wisconsin 

2,701 

2,279 

2,271 

7.0 

7.3 

7.4 

386 

312 

807 

Minnesota... 

2,340 

2,467 

2,225 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

325 

341 

297 

Iowa 

5,369 

5,208 

4, 973 

7.6 

7.9 

7.6 

716 

659 

663 

Missouri » 

5,202 

5,098 

5, 411 

6. 5 

6.6 

7.0 

1 800 

772 

773 

1 Preliminary. 
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Tables 647. — Wool, fleece; Eeiitnaled •production.jhy States, 19St-19IBS, and United 
States totals, 1914-'192S — Continued. 


State. 

' Production. 

j 

Weight per fleece. 

Number of fleeces. 

1921 

1922 

1923 < 

1921 

1922 

1923^ 

1921 

1922 

19231 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 




Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

Pounds. 

sands 

sands. 

sands. 

North Dakota 

1,633 

1,715 j 

1,648 

7.7 

7.9 

8.0 

212 

217 

206 

South Dakota 

4, 324 

4,021 1 

4,021 

7.2 

7.6 

7.6 

601 

636 

629 

Nebraska 

1,641 

1,395 

1,7,38 

7.4 

8.0 

7.9 

222 

174 

220 

Kansas 

1,878 

1,690 1 

1,933 

7.0 

7.6 

7.7 

268 

226 

261 

Kentucky 

2,600 

2,678 

2,716 

4.7 

6.0 

4.9 

663 

636 

664 

Tennessee 

1,320 

1,294 

1,300 

4.5 

4.6 

4.5 

293 

288 

280 

Alabama 

189 

185 

227 

3.0 

8.6 1 

3.6 

63 

68 

63 

Mississippi 

470 

446 

454 

3.5 

3.0 

3.2 

134 

iS 

142 

I^fOuisiaria. 

608 

381 

385 

3.7 

3.7 

3.4 

1.37 

103 

113 

Texas 

18,000 

10, 300 

19,700 

7.7 

7.2 

7.4 

2,3.38 

2,681 

2,662 

Oklahoinn 

482 

458 

490 

7.3 

7.3 

7.0 

66 

63 

70 

Arkansas. 

355 

344 

320 

4.3 

4.6 

4.7 

83 

76 

68 

Montana 

16,400 

16, 770 

17,775 

8.3 

8.0 

8.4 

1,976 

2,096 

2;lI6 

Wyoming 

21,200 

20,400 

18,800 

8.2 

8.0 

7.7 

2,585 

2, .550 

2,442 

Colorado 

6,839 

6,976 

6,680 

7.0 

6.6 

7.0 

977 

1, 073 

940 

New Mexico 

10, 100 

11.246 

10,890 

6.4 

6.0 

6.6 

1,578 

1,874 

1,0.50 

Arizona 

6,616 

6,000 

5, 798 

6.0 

6.6 

6.6 

936 

923 

892 

Utah. 

16, TKX) 

16,800 

17, 210 

8.0 

7.4 

7.9 

2,062 

2, 270 

2,178 

Nevada 

7,000 

7,650 

7,942 

7.3 

6.5 

7.6 


1,177 

1,046 

Idaho 

16,800 

16,642 

15,455 

8.0 

7.8 

8.1 

2,100 

2; 134 

1,906 

Washington 

4. 421 

3,802 

4,409 

8.8 

7.7 

8.8 

602 

494 

601 

Oregon 

14. 435 

12,992 

13,200 

8.6 

7.5 

9.0 

1,678 

1,732 

1,467 

California 

14, 070 

13, 455 

14, 181 

7.5 

6.9 

7.2 

1, 876 

1,960 

1,970 

United States 

223.062 

222,560 

223,610 

7.3 

7.1 

7.3 

30,684 

31,516 

30,467 

1914 


247, 192 


[ 

~.8 



36,354 


1916 


246, 726 



6.8 



36,908 


1916 


244,890 



7.0 



36,202 


1917 


241,892 



7.0 



34, 414 


1918 


256, 870 



7.1 



36, 178 


1919 


249, 958 



7.4 



33,899 


1920 


235,005 



7.3 



32, 301 


1921 


223,062 



7.3 



30,584 


1922 


222,560 



7.1 



31,616 


1923 » 


223,610 



7.3 



30,467 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

1 Preliminary. 

Table 548. — Wool: Estimated production, hy countries and grand divisions. 


Calendar years. 


Country. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Mil- 

MiU 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

MU- 

Mil- 

MiU 

MU- 


lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 


lbs. 

U)8. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Australasia 

833 

750 

827 

767 

646 

742 

742 

825 

862 

718 

818 

South America 

666 

631 

466 

477 

480 

470 

4 

484 

487 

692 

890 

North America 

822 

31^ 

309 

306 

307 

304 

470 

836 

328 

298 

281 

United Kingdom 

143 

133 

126 

121 

121 

121 

126 

118 

99 

100 

103 

Russia in Europe 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

320 

150 

320 

110 

Franco - 

78 

78 

80 

76 

75 

66 

65 

50 

60 

40 

40 

Germany....... 

26 

26 

26 

26 

20 

26 

26 

26 

37 

43 

62 

Italy 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

35 

70 

60 

All other in Europe . . . 

226 

226 

227 

239 

240 

240 

240 

236 

380 

317 

52 ® 

A,^ia 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

327 

327 

827 

1 266 

Africa 

175 

208 

208 

208 

206 

, 206 

208 

160 

220 

160 

1 278 

Total 

2,971 

2,881 

2,872 

2,836 

2,717 

2,791 

2,809 

2,894 

2^965 




Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Annual Wool Review of the NaOoiMl 
» A ssociatlon of W ool Manufacturers. 
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TABiiB 649. — Wool: International trade, calendar years, 1909-19£i. 


Country. 


PRINClPAt KXPORTINO 

COUNTRIES. ■ 

Algeria. 

ArgentinR 

Austmlbk. 

Brazil 

British India 

Chile 

China 

Greece 

Hung.iiy 

Morocco 

New Zealand— 

Persia 

Peru 

Spain 

Union of South 

Africa 

Uruguay 


PBINCIPAt IMTORTIKO 
COUNTRIES. 

Austria 

Austria-Hangary 

Belgium 

.Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kin^om — 

United States- 

Other countries 


Average 1900-1913. 


Imports. ' Exports. 


1,000 
pounds. 
2, 445 
214 
924 
1 511 
23,721 
1,247 


281 


168 

*2,753 

>3 

2,446 


63,942 

300,367 

7,794 


2,337 
1,794 
601, 628 
481,988 
30. 145 
10,223 
31,091 
3,044 


100,184 

7,267 

11,211 

550,931 

203,208 

10,467 


Total 2,459,331 


1,000 

pou7tda. 

19, 871 
328,204 
070,079 
*2,959 
50,490 
28,223 
42^684 
294 


8,607 
191, 801 
10>,033 
9,333 
28,505 

164,633 
139, 178 


0,622 

190,440 

1,323 


1. 124 
30 
84,973 
42,817 
3,933 


20,362 

123 


32,400 

149 

338 

42,087 

'^40 

38,702 


2,190,905 2,008,884 


1920 


Imports. I Exports. 


1,000 

pounds. 

2,456 

110 

324 

»694 

22,766 

675 


593 


37 

303 

35 

4,488 

183 


3,963 


272,206 
12,268 
*28,715 
707 
2,482 
303,545 
122,779 
04,893 
71,541 
14,256 
2,768 
14. 778 
*289 
8,756 
10,317 
720,457 
259, 618 
1,882 


1,000 
pounds. 
14,698 
229,019 
511,653 
3,573 
28,956 
30,302 
20,147 
2,187 
* 7,890 
3,638 
162, 327 
3,647 
7, 450 
14,846 

191, 218 
60,393 


154,314 

0,289 

*450 

677 


1,230 

2,518 


5y702 
382 
38 
* 25 
96 
234 
22,536 
8,845 
22, 504 


1921 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 
pounds. 
1, 865 


773 
* 148 
17,937 
188 


871 
* 177 


126 
* 144 
2 

2; 113 
176 


15,362 


204,015 
9,204 
* 37, 171 
1,363 
1,934 
335,899 
*377,589 
44,279 
80^531 
14,712 
1,636 
*21.351 
*437 
7,164 
12,193 


820^666 

5,907 


jl, 561, 455 1, 832, 601 2, 141, 390 2, 789, 832 


1,000 

pounds. 

19, 372 
310,484 
868,362 
7,127 
22,814 
. 26,902 
68,205 
1,397 
* 14, 830 
1, 575 
159, 410 
* 1,286 
4, 454 
6,257 

247,536 
* 122, 045 


2, 432 


141, 393 
3,310 
*402 
140 
* 1 
33,403 
*4,554 
6,224 


3,760 
210 
1 129 
*1,767 

40 

54 

36,569 
1,927 
18, 960 


1922, 

preliminary. 


Import's. Exports. 


1,000 

pounds. 

2,866 


* 141 


686 

*700 


81 

\044 

51 


* 13,517 


194, 918 
15,907 

* 36,080 

1,711 
4, 047 
681, 252 
443,327 
85,253 

* 66, 923 
14,777 

4,110 

*34,378 


16, 422 
15,102 
751, 628 
376, 79,5 
3,630 


1,000 
pounds. 
15,566 
402,688 
711, 116 
*7,851 
51,733 
» 17,453 
77,792 
1,430 
* 9, 134 
*3,875 
306,205 


10,068 

13,449 

235,576 
*102; 328 


I 2, 143 


76,096 
7.169 
1 3, 666 
304 


60; 596 
16,670 
9,402 


3,829 

1 1 , 0.10 
*10;h70 
157 
210 

1.53 
17. 6:i3 


2, 229, 103 


Division of Statistical and Ilistoricnl Research. Oihcinl souroes except where otherwise noted. 

" WooP'ln this table iucludcs; Washed, unwashed, scoured, and pulled wool; slipe, sheep's wool on skins 
(total wdght of wool and skins taken) ; and all other animal fiberti iiK)hided in Unit^ States classifieatiou 
of wool. The following items have been considered as not within this classification; Corded, combed, and 
dyed wool; flocks, goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and top.s. 

* International Institute of Agriculture. • Three-year average. * One year only. 

* Four-year averagf. * Eight months, May-Deosmber . 

Table 650 . — Wool {unwashed): Farm price per pound, 15th of month, United 

Stated, 1910-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Got. 

Nov. 

Dqc. 

Weight- 
ed av- 
erage. 



Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

1910 

24.5 

24.6 

249 

22.3 

22.8 

19.5 

19.0 

19.5 

17.7 

18 1 

17.9 

17.8 

20.6 

IMl 

17.3 

17.3 

16.8 

15.7 

14 7 

14 5 

14 4 

18 0 

15.6 

14 5 


14 5 

15.6 

m2 

16.2 

ia3 

16.9 

17.3 

17.8 

18 7 

18 0 

18 8 

18 7 

18 5 

18 6 

18 6 

181 

iM3 

18.0 

18 7 

18 4 

17.7 

10.3 

14 6 

14 0 

14 8 

148 

15.6 

14 6 

181 

18 4 

Av. 1910-191I— . 

19.2 

19.2 

19.2 

18 2 

17.9 

17,3 

17.3 

17.6 

17.0 

16.9 


17.0 

17.6 

1914 

16. 7* 

l&f 

mm% 

16.8 

17.2 

18.4 

185 

18 7 

18 6 



18 6 

17.7 

1915 

18.0 


22.8 

22.7 

22.0 

23.7 

2S42 

288 

23.3 

287 

22.7 

288 

288 

1916 

23.3 

242 

25.9 

26.3 


28.7 

286 

29.0 

284 

287 

20.4 

KSXl 

27.9 

1917 

31.3 

82 7 

KljSE 

388 

43.7 

49 8 

64.3 

648 

542 

55.6 

549 

682 

47.8 

1018 

5ai 

67.1 



68.2 

67.4 

67.5 

67.4 

67.7 

57.7 

584 

582 

57.9 

1919 

65.2 

61-1 

61.3 

47.9 

48.0 

505 

51.8 

68 2 

51.3 

596 

51.0 

51.6 

583 

laatL 

63.3 

62 6 

61.5 

61.-3 

60.3 

38 6 

29.5 

28.3 

28.0 

27.6 

24 9 

21.9 

30.1 

At. 1014-1920.... 

36.0 

382 

37.8 

87.2 

38,2 

38 2 

37.8 

ts 

37.4 

87.2 

36.0 

87.2 

37.6 

msi 

19.0 

19.8 

18.9 



l5.T 


14 4 

*146" 

14 8 

14 0 

18 9 

■VTiH 

* 

100 

22.3 

24 0 

24.8 

29.0 

32.8 

32.5 

31.6 

31.6 

38 2 

382 

38 3 

29.8 

1928 

86.3 

36.8 

37.3 

39.2 

41.7 

41.5 

38.3 

37.0 

37.1 

380 

384 

882 

38.9 


Divlsloii of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Tadi/E 551 . — Stocks of wool, tops, and noHs held by dealers and manufacturers in 

United States, 1918-1923, 


Ueld by dealers. 


Held by manufactiirers. 


jjaie. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

PuUed. 

Tops. 

Noils. 

Grease. 

Scoured. 

Pulled. 

Tops. 

Noils. 


ifiOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

1,000 

10 J 8. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Jan. 1 

166,639 

27,849 

12,229 

4,642 

7,565 

172, 342 

29,912 

23,672 

9, 027 
9,322 

18, 677 

13, 507 

Apr. 1_ 

91,209 

22,887 

14,444 

3,555 

6,054 

135,685 

16,117 

11,387 

July ! 

202,241 

11, 721 

10,478 

2,074 

3,848 

136, 267 

19,601 

9,433 

14, 251 
12; 288 

13,004 

Oct. 1 

219,669 

12. 926 

10,701 

347 

1 3,655 

101,900 

16^236 

8,449 

12,467 

1019. 











Jan. 1-- 

81,923 

12,347 

10, 216 

1,422 

5,104 

58,602 

13,816 

5,233 

ia396 

12,385 

Apr. 1 

28,600 

7, 952 

5,084 

898 

2,823 

72,637 

13,654 

6,063 

10,962 

ia381 

July 1 

198,208 

22, 155 

10,108 

1,801 

2,577 

147,678 

16, 117 

11,740 

11,388 

9,820 

Oct. 1 

207,264 

27, 921 

14, 497 

3,446 

3,184 

181,301 

17,705 

7,829 

15,286 

0,822 

1920. 











Jan. 1 

152,003 

24,630 

17,907 

4, 736 

3,893 

148,239 

20,030 

10, 152 

13,875 

7,316 

Apr. 1 1 

123, 247 

26,279 

17,710 

3,646 

4,305 

135, 645 

28,100 

23,078 

9,339 

14,328 

8,670 

Jnly 1 

144,837 

27,963 

29,088 

15,207 

4, 487 

6,041 

112,434 

6,702 

15,439 

9,002 

Oct. 1 

179,376 

11,229 

5,564 

4,754 

75,288 

15,612 

12,067 

16,830 

0,124 

1921. 











Jan. 1 

1S8.822 

27,814 

14,352 

6,616 

6,434 

119, 766 

17,291 

6,896 

18,851 

0,991 

Apr. 1 

194, 891 

22,807 

1.5, 505 I 

7,623 

3,090 

159, 599 

18,442* 

17,095 

19,325 

0,316 

July 1 

176, 584 

19,703 

12, 127 
11, 201 

4,883 

4,139 

1(14,713 

18,042 

10,787 

20,247 

8,101 

Oct. 1 

1922.* 

181,574 

19,480 

4,005 

3,009 

180,727 

19,736 

10,484 

23,184 

7,463 

Jan. 1 

101, 384 

13,468 

10,222 

2,’8d6 

2,453 

171,597 

21,097 

9,312 

10,419 

17,536 

7, m 

Apr. 1 

70,415 

10,095 

6,969 

2,296 

1,373 

171,026 

25,406 

18,029 

7,176 

July 1 

156, 523 

i:i,447 

6,988 

2,627 

1,619 

165,810 

22,201 

9,642 

20^720 

(1709 

O^t. 1 

170,377 

16,621 

7,384 

3,327 

2,696 

191, 351 

20,336 

8»686 

19,227 

5^904 

1023.» 











Jan. 1 

134,644 

22,150 

11, 106 

3,658 

6,158 

193,492 

20,596 

8,824 

20,211 

7,644 

Apr. 1 

126,158 

24,734 

13,503 

3,378 

6,378 

175,422 

21,787 

18,464 

11,930 

18,402 

8,247 

July 1 

186,730 

21,076 

13, 126 

5, 125 

5,977 

161,435 

11, 148 

16,579 

8,364 

Oct. 1 

175,843 

21, 679 

10,531 

3,136 

5,676 

130,936 

15,992 

8,961 

16,998 

7,5U 


Division of Statistical and Historical Uescorch. 

1 Figures do not include estimates for firms not reporting. 


Tablb 652. — Wool: Quarterly average price per pound on farms, by districts, 1910- 

1923, 


Ohio, 


Date. 


Penn- 

syl- 

vania, 

and 

West 

Vir- 

ginia. 


lOlOL 


Cti. 


January-March — 

April-June. 

Jnly-Soptember. .. 
October-Deceniber 


31 

27 

23 

22 


1911. 

January-March ..-it. 

April-June 

July-September 

October-Dccember 


22 

19 

20 
20 


1912. 

Januaiy-March 

April-Junt.-. 

Jhly-September — 
OntAber-Deoember . 


20 

23 

24 
24 


Michi- 

gan, 

Wis- 

oousin, 

and 

New 

York. 

Ken- 

tucky 

and 

Indi- 

ana. 

Mis- 

souri, 

Iowa, 

and 

Illi- 

nois. 

Texas. 

Cali- 

foniia. 

Mon- 

tana, 

Wyo- 

ming, 

Utali, 

Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Neva- 

da. 

Ari- 

zona. 

New 

Mexico. 

Florida, 

AU- 

bama. 

Missis- 

siW>l, 

Looisi- 

anfu 

and 

Geor- 

gia. 

CIS. 

Cts. 

Cit, 

Cts, 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts, 

Cts, 

20 

29 

28 

21 

16 

22 

20 

29 

24 

26 

24 

20 

17 

19 1 

20 

25 

22 

24 

21 

19 

10 

17 

15 

23 

22 

22 

20 

17 

14 

17 

14 

20 

20 

21 

19 

16 

12 

16 

13 

20 

17 

19 

17 

15 

12 

14 

12 

18 

18 

18 

17 

15 

12 

16 

12 

18 

19 

19 

17 

14 

11 

15 

13 

18 

^ 19 

20 

18 

15 

13 

15 

13 

18 

1 20 

21 

19 

15 

14 

17 

13 

17 

23 

22 

21 

16 

15 

17 

14 

20 

1 22 

22 

20 

16 

16 

17 

16 

19 
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Table 552. — Wool: Quarterly average price per pound on farms f by districtSf 1910- 

1 998 — Continued . 


Date. 

Ohio, 

Penn- 

syl- 

vania, 

and 

West 

Vir- 

ginia. 

Ct» 

24 

20 

20 

20 

Michi- 

gan, 

Wis- 

consin, 

and 

Now 

York. 

Ken- 

tucky 

and 

Indi- 

ana. 

Mis- 

souri, 

Iowa, 

and 

Illi- 

nois. 

Texas. 

Cali- 

fornia. 

Mon- 

tana, 

Wyo- 

ming, 

Utah, 

Idaho, 

Oregon, 

Neva- 

da, 

Ari- 

£ona. 

New 

Mexico. 

Florida, 

Ala- 

bama, 

Missis- 

ana, 

and 

Geor- 

gia. 

rts. 

19 

17 

17 

17 

1913. 

Janunry-March 

April-Juno 

July-September 

October- December 

CU. 

21 

18 

10 

19 

Ci8. 

22 

19 

19 

19 

Ct9. 

20 

18 

17 

17 

Cts. 

15 

14 

13 

13 

CUi. 

15 

14 

15 
12 

Ct8. 

17 

16 

14 

14 

Ct8. 

1 15 

! 13 

1 12 

12 

1914. 










January-March 

20 

18 

19 

17 

13 

12 

15 

13 

17 

Apnl-Juno 

21 

20 

21 

18 

15 


16 

16 

16 

July-September 

23 

21 

22 

20 

10 

1 

15 

17 

16 

17 

October-December 

23 

21 

20 

19 

14 

15 

17 

15 

17 

1915. 










January-March 

24 

23 

23 

20 

15 

16 

21 

17 

17 

April-June 

26 

26 

26 

24 

18 

20 

22 

18 

18 

July-Scptcmber - 

28 

29 

28 

26 

19 

20 

22 

19 

21 

October-December 

28 

28 

27 

26 

18 

17 

21 

19 

20 

1916. 










January-March 

29 

29 

28 

26 i 

20 

18 

24 

21 

20 

April-June 

32 

32 

33 

30 

23 

24 

27 

22 

25 

July-September 

34 

34 

34 

31 

24 

24 

27 I 

24 

25 

October-December 

35 

34 

34 

31 

25 

21 

28 

24 

26 

1917. 










January-March 

38 

37 

35 

33 

20 

31 

36 

27 

25 

April-June 

48 

48 

48 

45 

35 j 

45 

44 

37 

32 

July-September 

04 

01 

59 

57 

44 

52 

53 

46 

44 

October-December 

66 

64 

62 

58 

47 

51 

60 

48 

46 

1918. 










J anuary-March 

69 

65 

62 

59 

50 

53 

57 

47 

45 

April-June 

09 

65 

06 

61 

51 

49 

66 

54 

49 

July-September 

07 

65 

65 

61 

52 

50 

55 

49 

53 

October-December 

67 

65 

64 

60 

51 

50 

54 

44 

54 

1919 



January-March 

62 

58 

62 

56 

45 1 

42 

51 

35 

50 

April-June 

58 

52 

53 

49 

42 1 

43 

48 

42 

44 

July-September 

63 

58 

55 

53 

46 

47 

49 

46 

45 

October-December 

63 

57 

55 

51 

44 

42 

48 

48 

44 

1920. 










January-March 

63 

58 

54 

52 

46 j 

45 

50 

45 

48 

April-June 

58 

50 

48 

44 

45 1 

44 

44 

44 

41 

July-September 

33 

30 

34 

28 

30 

28 

28 

25 

25 

October-December 

28 

26 

27 

22 

24 

23 

26 

22 

19 

Av. 1914-1920 

44 

42 

42 

38 

32 

33 

30 

32 

32 

1921. 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December 

1922. 

January-March 

April-June.-- 

July-September 

October-December 

27 

22 

19 

20 

25 

33 

38 

38 

39 
43 
43 
42 

23 

19 

18 

18 

23 

29 

33 

35 

36 
42 
41 
41 

22 

17 

16 

17 

19 

27 

31 

32 

33 
40 
38 
38 

18 

17 

15 

15 

19 

25 

30 

32 

32 

39 

38 

36 

20 
15 1 
14 1 
14 

17 

26 

33 1 

34 

37 
40 
37 1 
34 

13 

10 

12 

13 

23 

31 

35 

31 

38 

42 

35 

33 

19 

16 

16 

16 

24 

31 

81 

34 

37 

42 

38 
36 

16 

14 

12 

14 

18 

26 

80 

82 

36 

40 

84 

84 

17 
16 

13 

14 

14 

18 
24 
23 

23 

27 

29 

83 

1923. 

January-March 

April-June. 

July-September 

October-December 


Division of S Uitistical and^Hlstorioal Kosearcb. Coxxipilod ticm data of tho Division of Crop and Live- 
stock Estimates. 
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Table 653. — Wool: Monthly average price per pound, Boston market, 1910-1923, 


omo, PENNSYLVANIA, AND WEST VIRQINIA-FTNE CLOTUINQ, UNWASHED. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

$0.28 

$0.28 

$0.27 

$0.25 

$0.24 

$0.22 

$0.22 

$0.21 

$0.21 

$0.23 

$0.23 

$0.23 

$0.24 

1911 

.23 

.22 

.21 

.20 

.19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

21 

21 

.21 

.22 

.21 

1912 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.22 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.23 

1913 

.24 

.24 

.23 

22. 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

1014 

.21 

.21 


.22 

.23 

.24 

“726 

.25 

~25 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.23 

1916 

.26 

.29 

.29 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

1916 

.28 

.28 

.29 

.31 

31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.37 

.31 

1917 

.39 

.42 

.45 

.44 

.47 

.65 

.58 

.63 

.66 

.63 

.65 

.65 

.54 

1918 

.65 

.65. 

.65 

.67 

.64 

.62. 

.67 

.64 

.62 

.67 

.64 

.62 

.64 

1919 

.67 

.66 

.54 

.63 

.63 

.58 

.68 

.70 

.70 

.67 

.68 

.70 

.62 

19201 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.70 

.65 

.60 

.57 

.54 

.54 

%42 

.38 

.38 

.58 

Av. 1914-1920 

.44 

.46 

.46 

.45 

.44 

.45 

.48 

.48 

.48. 

46 

.46 

.46 

.46 

1921 

TiT' 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.31 

’^io’ 

.28 

.28 

.28 


.29 

.31 

.30 

1922 

.34 

.38 

.38 

.38 

.40 

.46 

.47 

.47 

.47 

.49 

.50 

.50 

.44 

1923 

.62 

.52 

.51 

.51 

.52 

.53 

.51 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.51 


TERRITORY— FINE STAPLE, SCOURED. 
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Table 664. — Wool: Average pricee per pound in England ^ 1909'-! OSS — Contd. 


LINCOLN WETHERS.* 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

age. 


Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

CetOa. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

CenU. 

1909 

15.5 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.5 

15.5 

16.0 

17.0 

17.0 

18.0 

18.6 

16.5 

1910 

18.5 

20.0 

20.0 

19. 5 

19.0 

18. 5 

17.5 

19.0 

20.0 

19.5 

19.0 

20.0 

19.2 

1911 

19. 7 

20.0 

20.2 

20.0 

19.5 

19. 5 

19.6 

19.0 

19.0 

19.0 

19. 5 

19.5 

19.5 

1912 

20.2 

20.3 

19.8 

19.7 

19.5 

19.8 

20.8 

21.3 

21.8 

22.3 

22.7 

23.2 

2ai 

1913 

23.8 

25.4 

25.9 

25.9 

25.8 

25.9 

26.4 

24.8 

24.8 

24.8 

24.8 

24.7 

25.2 

Av. 1909-1913 

19.5 

20.3 

20. 4 

20.2 

20.0 

20.0 

19.7 

20.0 

20.5 

20.5 

20. 8 

21.2 

2ai 

1914 

24. .3 

24.8 

25.3 

24.T 

24.4 

wm 

23.4 


24. 4 

26.8 


27.4 

25.2 

1915 

27. 2 

33.1 

33.5 

34.0 

33.4 

Bwf:! 

35. 7 

33.8 

33.7 

34.2 


36.9 

33.9 

1916* 

37.6 

37.7 

39.7 

39.7 

38.7 

iiSl 

37.7 

37.7 

38.7 

39.6 

41.6 

43.5 

39.2 


41.3 

38.0 

42. 5 

42.4 

33.7 

32. 1 

28. 1 

26.4 

25.6 

21.7 

20.0 

17.5 

30.8 

1921 

17.2 

16.1 

13.0 

12.3 

11.6 

9.8 

9.8 


10.5 

11.3 


11.7 

12.1 

1922 

13.2 

13.6 

13.7 

13.8 

14.4 

14.4 

15.2 

16.3 

14.3 

14.3 

15.4 

17.8 

14.0 

1923 

18.4 

19. 1 

19.1 

lao 

19.3 

19.7 

20.1 

2a4 

20.3 


21.9 

23.6 

20.1 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. The Yorkshire Observer ** Trade Review for 1022. 
Converted at par prior to 1912; after 1911, converted to cents per pound on the basis of the monthly average 
rate of exchange as given in Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

* Period of price control. Approximate issue prices: 1917, 50 cts.; 1918, 55 cts.; 1919, 46-48 cts. 

* Includes all fleeces shorn after the first. 


SHEEP SHIPMENT AND MARKETING. 

/ 

Table 655. — Sheep: Percentage of shrinkage ^ in shipments hy cooperative associa- 
tions ^ 19S1, 


Bistanoe. 

1 

By distance. | 

Month. 

By months. 

Straight ship- 
ments.* 

Mixed ship- | 
ments.* 

Straight ship- 
ments.* 

Mixed ship- 
ments.* 

Number 
of ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per 
ceot- 
ageof 
weight 
shipped 

Number 
of ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per 
cent- 
age of 
weight 
shipped 

Number 
of ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per 
oent- 
Bgeof 
weight 
shipped 

Number 
of ani- 
mals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are 

based. 

Shrink- 
age per 
oent- 
ageof 
weight 
shipped 

■ 

2,479 

6,472 

6,139 

1,978 

860 
1,026 
2,237 
2; 073 

648 

8.90 

7.10 

7.02 

7.22 

8.65 
9.92 
10 40 
8.77 

087 

10881 

8,373 

1,676 

9,904 

1,297 

5,204 

18,538 

0268 

860 

7.66 

6.86 f 

5.92 
8.01 

9.17 

7.92 
8.56 
8.98 

iao2 

January 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July-- 

August ... 

September.. 

Oeti^Mr 

1,922 

567 

1,736 

1,013 

1,060 

1,723 

1,873 

3,285 

3,098 

2,983 

3,349 

1,489 

■ItWKl 

■ES3 


&18 

6.65 
7.42 
7.84 

7.74 

&88 

0.30 

iao6 

laoi 

8.03 

7.08 

5.66 

660-600 miles 

1.186 

022 



EHSSCShI 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 


1 Shrinkage represents the difference between the shipping point weight and the terminal weight indud- 
ing the wei^t of all crippled and dead. Hence the shrinkage figure is over and above the direct loeaeadw 
to crippled and dead. 

* Straight shlpinonts contain but one species of livestock. 

8 Mited shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 
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TabIiB 566. — Sheep: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in ahipments by coop- 

er alive associations , IBfSl. 

BY MARKETS-^TRAianT SHIPMENTS.* 


Market. 

Number 
of animals 
upon 
which 
figures 
are based. 

Average 
weight of 
animate. 

Crippled. 

Dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number ' 
shipped. 

PerceA- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Average 
weight of 
animals. 

Buffalo 

Chicuro 

1,676 

16,770 

1,026 

3,390 

1,858 

Pounds. 

77 

87 

73 

74 
95 

0 24 
.20 
.11 
.06 
.27 

020 

Pounds. 

65 

0.72 

.51 

.52 

.35 

.33 

067 

BQ 

East St. Louis 





Kansas City 

Sioux City 

.06 

.37 

80 

128 

.38 



BY MARKETS— MIXED SHIPMENTS.* 


Buffalo........ 

22,826 

78 

0 30 



0 73 



Chicago 

a; 124 

84 




LOO 

HHHIt H 


East St. Louis 

8.56 

72 

.12 

■wih 

80 

.35 

MMli 


Pittsburgh • 

10,305 

72 

.00 




.16 



St. Paul 

2,782 

09 

.07 j 


125 

.21 

■Hqi 

91 


Division of Cost of Marketing. 


' Straight shipments contain but One species of livestock. 

* Mixed shipments contain more than one species of livestock. 

Table 667. — Sheep: Percentage crippled and percentage dead in shipments hy coop^ 

erative associations, 1921, 

BY DISTANCE. 


Distance. 

straight shipments.* { 

1 


Mixed shipments. 

s 

Num- 
ber of 

upon 

wfiidi 

flgnres 

are 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

we^t 

ani- 

mals. 

Crippled. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped 
dead. 

Num- 
ber of 

gyifmak 

Upon 

which 

figures 

are 

based. 

Aver- 

age 

wei^t 
of ani- 
mate. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped 
crippled. 

Percent- 
age ol 
total 
number 
shipped 
dead. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
number 
shipped. 

Percent- 
age of 
total 
weight 
shipped. 

Aver- 

age 

weight 
of ani- 
mate. 

Less than 100 


Pounds. 



Pounds. 



Pounds. 



miles 

3, 210 

75 

003 

004 

100, 

018 

11, 174 

09 

001 

0.39 


7,702 

83 

.04 

.04 

77 

.35 

10 788 

74 

.06 

.36 


6,256 

87 

.16 

.18 

07 

.30 

1,800 

88 1 

.16 

.10 


4,561 , 

85 

.10 

,07 

52 

.31 

10973 

88 ! 

.07 

.10 


860 

70 




.46 

1,207 

76 

.08 

1.34 


1,266 1 

84 { 

.08 

.66 1 

60 

.23 

5,223 

80 

.16 

.26 


2,898 

88 

.41 



.72 

21, 424 

77 

.27 

.59 


2,100 

81 

.64 

.61 

70 

.39 

2,457 

89 

.45 

1.47 


648 

82; 

.15| 

.24 1 

130 


375 

81 

1.07 

1.87 













1,186 

^ I 




2.38 















BY MONTHS. 


Month. 


January 


February 

816 

March 

1,824 

April — : 

1,137 

May 

1,161 

June 

2,548 

2,446 

.r uiX- ---------- - 

August 

4,218 

September 

4,260 

October i 

^12 

November ! 


Deoember 

L8W 


82 

77 

73 
70 

70 

75 

74 

87 


83 

86 

87 

88 


Straight shipments.* 


Mixed shipments.* 


009 

.12 













.04 

.53 

.19 

.09 
.07 
.69 
.58 j 




BBS 


— 







a 10 

L50 

*27 

.88 

.17 

.16 

.10 

.87 

.88 

.34 

.66 

.85 


6,200 

82 

9.21 

087 

2,576 

82 

.47 

.97 

3,066 


.16 

.45 

6,362 

06 

.24 

.87 

3,7« 

Hi 

.11 

.06 

3,351 


.03 

.27 

2,741 


.07 

.15 

6,408 

Hi 

.16 

.90 

7,289 


.11 

.61 

10.548 


.13 

.60 

9,291 

79 

.11 

.48 

5,029 

79 

. .18 

.60 


Ddvisioa of Cost of MaEkating. 

* Straight shipments contain but one species oflivestoc^ 

• Mined shipments contain more than one species of livestock, 
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■Tablb 558. — Sheep: Principal 


’ 023 . 


. . tkets, 19^1, 



Num- 
ber of 
bead 
upon 
which 
figures 


Cents per 1,000 pounds, home weight, straight shipments. 


Market. 

Commission. 

Yardage. 


Feed. 


Commission, yard- 
age and feed 
combined.! 


based. 

Avg.i 

Low.i 

High.* 

Avg.* 

Low.* 

High.i 

Avg.i 

Low.> 

High.i 

Avg.» 

Low.* 

High.* 

Chicago 

East St LoiiLs 

15,874 

1,926 

151.1 

166.0 


208.0 

243.0 

7a 0 
102.4 

H 

111.5 

125.4 



8 


241.3 

277.8 


34ao 

301.9 



214.6 
134. 1 

143.0 

116.6 


Kill 


KoiWi] 


mSm 

■He 


321.9 

267.6 

223.0 

184.4 

388.1 

327.0 

Buffalo 

1,271 

125. 1 

118.2 

146.6 

05.8 

75.2 

KTiWtl 

44.1 

3.'v7 

83.8 

261.2 

235.9 

431.4 

St. Joseph 

2,443 

214. 0 

105.0 




107.1 



C>) 


323.7 

181.5 

334.7 


Division of Cost of Marketing. Data from Cooperative Shipping Associations in the Corn Beit. 

> Averages are of associations shipping to the given market, weighted on the volume of business. Not 

based on shipments; low figures are for low cost associations, and high figures are for high cast associations. 

Exceptional items omitted. 

* Feed cost if any, where not shown, is included in Commission or Yardage. 

• Feed cost seldom incurred. 


Table 559. — Livestock: Estimated number raised on farms, and value, 1919-19^3. 


Classes of ani- 
mals. 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, prelimi- 
nary. 

Num- 

ber. 

Value. 

Num- 

ber. 

Value. 

Num- 

ber. 

Value. 

Num- 

ber. 

Value. 

Num- 

ber. 

Value. 

Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Sheep 

Swine 

Other 

Thous. 
24, 517 
1, 199 
389 
15,769 
64,336 
1, 579 

Thous. 

dolls. 

1, 578, 189 
145, 706 
50,080 
134, 739 
2,230,498 
9,001 

Thous. 
21,367 
1,265 
323 
12,342 
56,500 
1, 579 

Thous. 

dolU. 

1, 194, 185 
152,065 
46,335 
94,512 
1, 575, 251 
7,962 

Thous. 

20,396 

1,682 

287 

15,495 

61,500 

1,599 

Thous. 
dolls. 
78.% 782 
156, 325 
31,793 
67,811 
1,091,128 
4, 576 

Thous. 
26,971 
1,803 
467 
17, 575 
78, 878 
1,900 

Thous. 
dolU. 
974, 657 
152, 196 
42,357 
124,248 
1,272,880 
7, 169 

Thous. 
26,286 
1,707 
397 
18,402 
77, 526 
1,907 

Thous. 
dolls. 
924,284 
140,810 
35,848 
142, 771 
1,144,681 
7,857 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 560. — Livestock: Receipts, local slaughter, and slacker and feeder shipments 
at all public stockyards in United States, 1916-1923, 


Calendar 

year. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Receipts. 

Local 

slaughter. 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments. 

Receipts. 

Local 

slaughter. 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments. 

Receipts. 

Ivocal 

slaughter. 

Stocker 
and feeder 
ship- 
ments. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1915 

14,553 

7,912 

0) 

36,213 

24,893 

(«) 

18,435 

10,254 

(») 

1916 

17, 676 

10,294 

3,847 

43,286 

30,984 

194 

20,692 

11,228 

8,277 

1917 

23,066 

13,275 

4,803 

38,042 

25,440 

788 

20,216 

9,142 

4.448 

1918 

25,295 

14,874 

5,013 

44,863 


989 

22,485 



1919 

24,624 

13,633 

5,286 

44,469 


902 

27,256 

12,646 

0,956 

1920 

22,197 

12, 194 

4,102 

42, 121 

26,761 

728 

23,538 


5,180 

1921 

19, 787 

11,078 

8,504 


26,335 

409 

24,168 

12,858 

8,005 

1922 

23, 217 

12,435 

4,929 


28,737 

593 

22,364 


4,107 

1923 

23,211 

13,030 

4,553 

56,330 

36,172 

820 

22,026 

10,271 

4,478 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Live- 
stock, Meats, and Wool Division. 

> Complete information for 1915 and 1916, particularly on disposition of stock, is not obtainable fiwm 
many markets. 
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LIVESTOCK VALUES. 

Table 661. — Livestock: Combined farm values, by States, Jan. 1, 1918— 19S4. 


Cattle, hogs, 
sheep. 

and 

Horses and mules. 

Total (cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and 
mules). 

Aver- 

age, 

191»- 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

Aver- 

age, 

191&- 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

Avei- 

age, 

1918- 

1922. 

1923 

1924 

MiU 

MiU 

Mil- 

MiU 

MiU 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

MU- 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

doll8. 

doll8. 

dolU. 

dolU, 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

dolls. 

19 

15 

15 

15 

11 

11 

34 

26 

26 

12 

9 

9 

5 

4 

4 

17 

13 

13 

30 

24 

25 

11 

8 

8 

41 

32 

33 

21 

16 

17 

8 

7 

6 

29 

23 

23 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

15 

13 

14 

Ai 

5 

4 

21 

18 

18 

180 

128 

129 

75 

60 

56 

255 

188 

185 

22 

17 

16 

12 

10 

9 

34 

27 

25 

135 

102 

103 

72 

60 

.54 

207 

162 

157 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

7 

6 

5 

26 

20 

20 

19 

15 

14 

45 

35 

34 

63 

41 

39 

45 

34 

32 

108 

75 

71 

42 

30 

28 

20 

16 

14 

62 

46 

42 

63 

35 

35 

63 

61 

50 

116 

86 

85 

34 

17 

18 

51 

33 

36 

85 

50 

54 

73 

37 

35 

78 

49 

48 

151 

86 

83 

37 

23 

22 

13 

10 

10 

50 

33 

32 

200 

141 

133 

94 

74 

64 

294 

215 

197 

164 

118 

110 

86 

59 

52 

250 

177 

162 

247 

189 

180 

140 

96 

91 

387 

285 

271 

129 

93 

96 

65 

65 

47 

194 

148 

143 

225 

170 

168 

74 

67 

61 

299 

237 

229 

199 

167 

157 

86 

69 

62 

285 

226 

219 

418 

339 

308 

137 

107 

99 

555 

446 

407 

206 

146 

144 

115 

69 

64 

321 

215 

208 

66 

49 

49 

67 

45 

39 

133 

94 

88 

139 

113 

101 

59 

41 

37 

198 

154 

138 

231 

188 

173 

88 

60 

56 

319 

248 

229 

191 

137 

131 

113 

61 

55 

304 

198 

186 

76 

48 

43 

68 

46 

39 

144 

94 

82 

67 

44 

36 

72 

51 

46 

139 

95 

82 

58 

31 

28 

56 

41 

41 

114 

72 

69 

61 

31 

28 

61 

43 

44 

122 

74 

72 

45 

23 

22 

42 

32 

28 

87 

55 

50 

280 

175 

175 

176 

122 

127 

456 

297 

302 

98 

55 

42 

85 

47 

40 

183 

102 

82 

52 

24 

20 

58 

37 

29 

no 

61 

49 

90 

72 

68 

40 

25 

20 

130 

97 

88 

81 

54 

53 

13 

7 

6 

94 

61 

59 

104 

73 

69 

36 

21 

19 

139 

94 

88 

75 

43 

44 

14 

10 

8 

89 

53 

52 

58 

47 

44 

11 

9 

9 

69 

56 

53 

46 

40 

41 

11 

9 

8 

57 

49 

49 

83 

24 

24 

4 

2 

3 

37 

26 

27 

64 

49 

49 

23 

16 

14 

87 

65 

63 

41 

. 31 

36 

29 

19 

17 

70 

50 

53 

67 

44 

49 

26 

21 

17 

93 

65 

66 

167 

128 

129 

46 

34 

33 

203 

162 

162 

. 4,737 

3,400 

3,281 

2,401 

1,772 

1,634 


5,181 

4,915 


^tate. 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Khode Island 


Connecticut... 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania.. 
Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . . 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 


Georgia.. 

Florida.. 

Ohio 

Indiana.. 

Illinois.. 


Michigan... 

Wisconsin.. 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa 

Missouri.... 


North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


Tennessee.. 
Alabama. . . 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana... 
Texas 


Oklahoma. 

Arkansas.. 

Montana.. 

Wyoming.. 

Colorado.. 


New Mexlex)-. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington. 
Oregon, 
uor] 


United States. 


Rank in 
total 
value. 


1923 


1924 


24 

37 

22 

35 

23 

39 

7 

11 

3 

15 

5 

6 
1 

8 

20 

14 

4 
9 

19 

18 

26 

25 

32 
2 

16 

20 
17 

30 
21 

33 

31 

36 

43 

27 

34 

28 
13 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 
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Table 662. — Livestock: Animals slaughtered at Federal-inspected plants ^ 1907-1923, 


Year ondlug 
June 80. 

Cattle. 

Oalvee. 

Sheep. 

Qoats. 

Swine. 

Horses. 

Total. 

iooa-7 

7, 621. 717 
7, 116, 275 
7.325,837 

1,763,874 
1, 995, 487 
2,046,711 

9,681,876 
9, 702, 545 
10^802,003 

82, 149 
45,053 
69,193 
115, 811 
54,145 
63,083 
56,556 
121,827 
165,533 
ISa 356 
174, 649 

31, 815, 900 
35,113,077 
85,427,931 


50,935,216 
83, 973, 337 
88, 672, 078 

1007-^ 


1008^) 


1900-10 

7,962,180 
7, 781, 030 
7,632,008 
7,156,839 
6,724,m 
6,964,502 
7, 404,288 
9, 299, 489 

2, 295, 009 
2, 219, 006 
2,242,920 
2,098,484 
1, 814, 904 
1,736,902 
2, 048, 022 
2, 679, 745 

11,149,937 
13, 005, 602 
14,208.724 
14,724,468 
14,958,834 
12,909,089 
11, 985,088 
11,343,418 

27, 666, 021 
29, 916, 363 


49, 179, 057 
52,076, 948 
69,014,010 
86. 322. 882 

1910-11 


1911-12 

34^066^378 
32,287,538 
33, 289, 705 
36,247,858 
40,482,799 
40,210,847 


1912-13 


1918-14 



1914-15 


1915-16 


1916-17 


1917-18 

10, 938, 287 

3, 323, 077 
3, 674. 227 

8,769,498 

11,268,870 

149,503 

35,449,247 



1918-19 

11,211,991 

125,660 

44,886»3S0 


1919-20 

9,709,819 

4,227,858 

12, 334,827 

77,270 

38,981,014 


68,3.32,477 

1920-21- 

8,179,572 

3,896,207 

12, 452, 435 

20,027 
13, 788 

87, 702; 866 

1,335 

62, 252, 442 

1921-22_ 

7, 871,487 

3, 924, 2.55 

11,008,434 

39,416,430 

1,898 

1,459 

63,196,241 

1922-23 

9,029,536 

4. 337, 780 

11, 403,703 

25,120 

48, 600; 069 

78,307,678 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

MEAT PRODUCTS. 


Table 563 . — Meat and meat products^ prepared under Federal inspection, 1907-1923. 


Year ending 
. June 30. 

Placed in 
cure. 

Sau- 

sage 

chop- 

ped. 

Canned 

meats. 

Lard. 

Lard , 
com- 
lK)unds 
and 
sobsti- 
tutes. 

Oleo 

prod- 

ucts. 

Oleo- 

mar- 

garine. 

All 

other 

prod- 

ucts. 

Total. 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

191h-ll 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14- 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21 

1921- 22- 

1922- 23..:_... 




Umihs. 
1,003,602 
1, 433,778 
1,308,986 
948,468 
1, 185, 503 
1,309,140 
1,222,857 
1, 187,963 
1,277,734 
1,277,870 
1,119,315 
943,851 
1,256,043 
•1,316^018 
l,4$r,820 
1,689,331 
2,017,989 

i.OOOlbB. 
853,540 
436,448 
488,249 
671, 526 
672,845 
648,443 
670,802 
590; 409 
520,890 
397,089 
466,198 
453,164 
469,732 
328,567 
339,366 
312,014 
836,843 

1,000 lbs. 
283, 971 
293,425 
295,889 
296,429 
330,688 
297,038 
264,705 
274,625 
273,049 
287,047 
279,197 
26:4,630 
266^808 
.164, 992 
253,397 
268,034 
278, 137 

l,000lbi 
55,694 
70,380 
91,068 
139, 168 
117,848 
128, 319 
146, 356 
143,999 
145, 931 
152,388 
225,074 
265,335 
251, 170 
217,561 
151,638 
118, 197 
129,767 

1,000 tbs. 

746 

146,671 

1,113,581 

1, 130, 589 
1, 205, 539 
1,390,794 
1,441,760 
1, 445, 260 
1, 426^126 
1,634,962 
1,448,596 
1,431,762 
1,577,641 
1,552; 302 
1,595,039 
1, 521, 410 
1, 700; 792 

1,000 Ihs. 
4, 464, 213 
A 958,^ 
6,791,437 
6,223,964 
6,034,233 
7,279.5.59 
7,094,810 
7,083,296 
7,533,070 
7,474,994 
7,663,6.33 
7,905, 18."^ 
9, 169,042 
7,765,158 
7,127,820 
7,427,110 
8,888,547 


Bureau of Animal Industry. 

1 The above figures do not represent production, as a product may be inspected more than once in course 
of further manufacture 


Table 564. — Livestock: Condemnations of animals and primal parts under Federal 

meat inspection, 1907-1923. 



Cattle. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Swine. 

Horsey 

Total. 

ending 

June 

80— 

Car- 

cas^ee. 

Parts. 

Oar- 

caases. 

Parts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 

Parts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Parts. 

1906- 7.. 

1907- 8.. 

1908- 9- 
J909-10. 

1910- 11. 

1911- 12- 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 15. 
1916-16- 

1916- 17. 

1917- 18- 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 
1991-22. 
1922-23. 


93,174 
67,483 
09,789 
122, 167 
123,960 
184,788 
130; 139 
188,065 
178,409 
188,915 
249,637 
178,940 
166,791 
194,058 
176,762 
166,935 
176,332 

US 

" JiTj 

^1 

245 
306 
409 
509 
781 
1,212 
i,3n 
1,234 
1,750 
1,088 
2,027 
2,308 
2,479 
2,866 
2,323 
2,876 
2; 383 


206 

198 

179 

24,714 

7,394 

3,871 

939 

1,584 

208 

1,007 

413 

227 

330 

627 

270 

496 

292 

42 

83 
82 

826 

61 

84 
76 

748 

888 

687 

1,351 

410 

318 

135 

23 

30 

81 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

14 

161 

42 

17 

1 

10 

21 

4 


1 

64 

10 

30 

14 

1 • 1 1 « lilt 1 tt 1 

iiiitiiiiiiii 1 

■ 1 1 1 1 , 1 1 1 « 1 • t • 




Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Tablb 565 . — MtaX: Yearly production^ 1907-~192S, 


Calendar year. 

Slaughter. 

Beef. 

Veal. 


Lamb and mutton. 

Under 

Federa 

inspec- 

tion. 

Other. 

Total. 

Under 

Federa 

inspec- 

tion. 

Other. 

Total. 

T otal 
beef 
and 
veal. 

Under 

Federal 

inspec- 

tion. 

Other. 

Total. 

1907 

MilUor 

pounds. 

4,330 

3,955 

Million 

pounds. 

2,983 

2,721 

MWiofi 
pounds. 
7, 319 
6, 676 

Mimon 

pounds. 

210 

203 

Million 

pounds. 

416 

402 

\MilUor 

pounds. 

626 

605 

MiUion 
pounds. 
7,945 
7, 281 

Million 

pounds. 

131 

428 

Millior 

pounds. 

128 

127 

Million 

pounds. 

559 

665 

1908 


1909 

4,189 

4,064 

3.984 

3,731 

3,596 

2,882 

2,679 

2,513 

2,189 

2,318 

7,071 

6,733 

6,497 

5,920 

5,013 

230 

235 

229 

239 

176 

454 

452 

428 

429 
312 

684 

687 

657 

668 

488 

7, 755 
7,420 
7, 154 
6,588 
6,401 

466 

463 

669 

608 

569 

138 

137 

169 

180 

169 

604 

600 

738 

788 

738 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Av. 19(»-1913 

1914 

3,911 

2,616 

6.427 

222 

415 

637 

7,064 

535 

159 

694 

3, 001 
3,979 
4.302 
5,109 
5,038 
4, 774 
4, 578 

2,038 

1,8,37 

1,756 

1,517 

1,682 

1,509 

1,885 

5, 639 
5. 816 
6,118 
6,686 
7.:i20 
6,283 
6,463 

158 

168 

220 

296 

352 

378 

402 

275 

260 

316 

366 

413 

426 

436 

433 

428 

536 

662 

765 

804 

838 

6,072 
6,244 
6.654 
7,348 
8,085 
7,087 
7, 301 

655 

482 

472 

364 

381 

470 

423 

165 

M4 

140 

109 

108 

132 

116 

720 

626 

612 

473 

489 

602 

538 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Av. 1914-1920 

4,686 

1,746 

6,332 

282 

356 

638 

6,970 

450 

130 

580 

1921 

4,113 

4,610 

4,725 

2,081 

2,137 

2,191 

6,194 

6,747 

6,016 

367 

396 

444 

381 

397 

427 

748 

798 

871 

6,942 

7,510 

7,787 

404 

418 

447 

107 

116 

123 

601 

5.34 

570 

1922 

1923 


Gatendar year. 

Slaughter. 

Percentage of total production. 

Pork. 

Total 

meats.i 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Beef 

and 

veal. 

Lamb 

and 

mutton. 

Pork. 

Total 

meats. 

Under 

Federal 

inspec- 

tion. 

Other. 

Total. 

1007 

Million 

pounds. 

4,420 

4,853 

Million 

pounds. 

3,071 

3,373 

Million 

pounds. 

7,491 

8,226 

MiUion 

pounds. 

15,995 

16,062 

P.cf. 

45.8 

41.5 

P.ct. 

3.9 

3.8 

P. rt. 
49.7 
45.3 

P.ct. 

3.5 

3.5 

P.cf. 

46.8 

51.2 

P. ct. 
100 
100 

1QQA 


looe 

3,946 

3,470 

4,431 

4,242 

4,430 

2,744 

2,411 

3,080 

2,947 

3,072 

6,690 

5,881 

7,611 

7, 180 
7,492 


47.0 

48.5 
42.2 

40.6 
40.4 

4.5 
4.9 

4.2 

4.6 

3.3 

61.5 

53.4 

46.4 
45.2 
43.7 

10 

13 

18 

5.4 

5.1 

44.5 

42.3 
4S.8 

49.4 
51.2 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 






Av. 1009-1913 

4,102 

2,861 

6,953 

14,710 1 

43.7 

4.3 

48.0 

17 

47.2 

100 

1914 

4,264 

4,740 

5,186 

i071 

A 551 
6,584 
5,133 

2,064 

3,101 

3,323 

St 830 
3,803 
3,349 
8,060 

7,228 

7,850 

8,509 

6,901 

8,854 

8,933 

8,193 

14,020 

14,720 

15,775 

14,722 

17,429 

16,622 

16,032 

40.2 

39.5 

38.8 
45.4 
42.0 

37.8 
4a3 

3.1 
2.9 

3.4 

4.5 
4.4 
4.8 

5.2 

43.3 

42.4 
42.2 
40.9 

46.4 
42.6 

46.5 

5.1 
13 
3.9 

3.2 
2.8 
3.6 
3.4 

51.6 

58.8 

53.9 

46.9 
50.8 

58.7 
51.1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1020 


Av. 1914-1920 

4,934 

8,133 

8,067 

15,617 

40.5 

4.1 

44.6 

8.7 

51.7 

100 

1921 

5,363 

5,860 

7,242 

3,124 

3,293 

3,940 

8,487 

0,162 

11,182 

16,030 

17,236 

19,539 

38.6 

39.1 

35.4 

17 

16 

15 

43.3 

43.7 

39.0 

3.7 

3.1 

2.9 

52.9 

63.2 

57.2 

ioo 

100 

100 

1088 ....... 

lOM , 



IM^toioik of BtaCistioal and Historical Research. Oompiled from reports of Bnresa of Aalaal Industry. 
QuanUtki based on carcass weight; odiMe offal not included beoauis of the variable peccentaie UMdin 
^ible products. Subject to revision. 


> Not including goat meat. 
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Table 666. — Meat: Yearly consumption, 1907-192S, 





Consumption. 


Percentage of total consumption. 

('alendar 

year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Total 

beef 

and 

veal. 

Lamb 

and 

mut- 

ton. 

Pork. 

Total 
meats. * 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Total 

beef 

and 

veal. 

Tinmb 

and 

mut- 

ton. 

Pork. 

Total 

meats. 


Afil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 

Mil- 






Per 

Per 


lion 

Ihn 

lion 

lion 

lion 

Million 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

1907 

6. 967 

626 

7, 593 

658 

6,477 

14,628 

47.6 

4.3 

51.9 

3.8 

44.3 

too 

1908 

6, 448 

605 

7,053 

5.54 

7,607 

15,214 

42.4 

4.0 

46.4 

3.6 

60.0 

too 

1909.... 

i&'m 

684 

7.592 

602 

6, 218 

14,412 

47.9 

4.8 

52.7 

4.2 

43. 1 

100 

1910 

6,623 

687 

7, 310 

598 

5,568 

13. 476 

49.1 

6.1 

54.2 

4.4 

41.4 

100 

1911 

6, 405 

657 

7,062 

735 

7,056 

14. 852 

43. 1 

4.4 

47.6 

5.0 

47.6 

100 

1912 

5,864 

668 

6, 5,32 

783 

6,749 

14,064 

41.7 

4.7 

46.4 

5.6 

48.0 

100 

1913 

5,902 

488 

6,390 

733 

7, o:i7 

14,160 

41.7 

3.4 

45. 1 

5.2 

49.7 

100 

Av. 19(»-1913. 

6. 340 

637 

6,977 

690 

6,525 

14, 193 

44.7 

4.5 

49.2 

4.9 

45.9 

100 

1914. 

5,804 

438 

6, 24 2 
5,988 

1 733 

1 6,889 
! 6,969 

13,864 

13,588 

41.9 

3.2 

45.0 

5.3 

49.7 

100 

1915 

i 5.559 

429 

631 

40.9 

3.2 

44. 1 

4.6 

51.3 

100 

1916.... 

1 5,770 

537 

6,307 

610 

7.370 

14,296 

40.4 

3.8 

44.1 

4.3 

51.6 

100 

1917 

6,243 

i 663 

6,906 

473 

5,975 

13, 354 

46.8 

5.0 

51.8 

3.5 

44.7 

100 

1918 

6,753 

! 766 

7, 519 

483 

6, 997 

14,999 

45.0 

5. 1 

60.1 

3.2 

46.7 

JOO 

1919 


809 

6,899 

607 

7,200 

14,706 

41.4 

6.6 

46.9 

4. 1 

49.0 

100 


6, 514 

846 

7,360 

637 

7,350 

15,247 

42.7 

6.5 

48.3 

3.5 

48.2 

100 

Av. 1914-1920- 

6, 105 

641 

6. 746 

583 

6.964 

14, 293 

42.7 

4.5 

47.2 

4. 1 

48.7 

100 

1921 

6, 230 

f52 

6,982 

673 

7,869 

15,524 

40. 1 

4.8 

45.0 

4.3 

50.7 

100 

1922- 

6,711 

798 

7,509 

545 

8,306 

16,360 

41.0 

4.9 

45.9 

3.3 

60.8 

100 

1923 

6,918 

873 

7, 791 

674 

10, 113 

18. 478 

37.4 

4.7 

42.2 

3. 1 

64.7 

100 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Quantities based on carcass weight; edible offal not included because of the variable percentage used in 
edible products. Subject to rcvi.sion. 

1 Not including goat moat. 


Table 567. — Meat and lard: Annual per capita consumption, 1907-1923, 


Calendar year. 

Beef. 

Veal. 

Mutton 
and lamb. 

Pork, ex- 
cluding 
lard. 

Total 

mcat.^ 

Lard. 

Total 
meat and 
lard. 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1907 







179.8 

1908 





HEwB 


185.1 

1909. 

76.2 

7.5 

6.6 

68.0 

158.9 

11.6 

170.5 

1910 

71.8 

7.4 

6.5 


146.0 

10.5 

156.5 

1911 

68.4 

7.0 

7.8 


158.3 

11.8 

17a 1 


61.7 

7.0 

8.2 


147.5 

11.4 

158.9 


60.8 

5.0 

7.6 

Hu 

145.9 

11.7 

157.6 

Av. 1909-1913 

67.8 

6.8 

7.3 

69.4 

151.3 

11.4 

162.7 


59.3 

4.4 

7.5 


141.5 

IZl 

153.6 

0 'ili leluUMiueieiMUUueeiei 

66.0 

4.3 

6.4 


136.9 

13.2 

150.1 

ill IMuelMlIWMlieeeeeeelii 

57.3 

5.3 

6.2 

73.1 

141.9 

14.4 

Idas 


61.1 

6.5 

4.6 

58.5 


11.9 

142 6 

('! >11 pHUIIuleeeveleilUUtiei 

65.2 

7.4 

4.7 

67.6 

144.9 

13.6 

158.5 


58.0 

7.7 

5.8 

68.6 


1Z8 

152.9 

1920. 

61.2 

7.9 

5.0 

69.0 

143.1 

13.1 

156.2 

Av. 1914-1920 

59.7 

6.2 

5.8 

68.2 

139.9 

13.0 

1520 

1921 

57.8 

7.0 

6.2 

7Z9 

143.9 

11.3 

155.2 

1922 

61.4 

7.3 

5.0 

76.0 

149.7 

14.1 

163.8 

1923 

6Z5 

7.9 

5.2 

91.4 

107.0 

1&4 

188.4 


Diyision of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Animal Industry; 
rniantitifls based on carcass weight; edible offal not included because of the variable percentage used in 
^ble products. Subject to revision. 

I Not including goat meat. 
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Table 668. — Livestock and meat: Live and dressed weights ^ 1922 and 1923, 



Cattle. 

(halves. 

nogs. 

Sheep and lambs. 




Dressed 


1 

Dressed 



Dres.scd 



Dressed 


Average 

weight a.s 

Average 

weight as 

Average 

weight as 

Average 

weight as 

Month 

live 

ai)eroent- 

live 

a percent- 

live 

aijerccnt- 

live 

a percent- 


weight. 

age of live 

wjght. 

ago of live 

weight. 

age of live 

weight. 

age of live 




weight. 



weight. 



weight. 



weight. 


1922 


1922 

1923 


1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pet. 

Pd. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Pd. 

Pd. 

January 

1,019.7 

979.7 

64 

54 

163.9 

168.4 

56 

69 

224.3 

227.3 

78 

78 

84.2 

87.6 

47 

48 

February 


973.6 

54 

66 

156.7 

162.7 

67 

.59 

222.2 

227.6 

77 

78 

85. 0 

88.2 

47 

47 

March 

1,012.8 

973.1 

66 

55 

142.7 

14&8 

67 

5.9 

222.9 

227.8 

77 

78 

85.4 

8.5. 1 

47 

47 

April 


970.5 

56 

66 

134.2 

141.8 

58 

68 

224.7 

228.8 

77 

77 

83 0 

82.0 

48 

48 

May 

1,002.1 

949.7 

56 

56 

146.6 

146.4 

67 

65 

226. 5 

223.5 

77 

76 

77.8 

78.1 

49 

49 

Juno 

982.4 


6(5 

65 

166.4 

tfimi 

66 

68 

231.3 

22*/. 7 

77 

77 

71.9 

76.0 

49 

48 

July 

085.5 

942l2 

55 

.•>4 

171. 6 

176.8 

67 

67 

230. 4 

232.1 

77 

76 

72.7 

75.4 

49 

49 

August 

972.8 

933.4 

54 

54 

192.7 

15)6.0 

67 


241.5 

230.2 

75 

78 

76.0 

76.9 

48 

48 

September 

965.4 

939.1 

63 

5.1 

199.7 

204.6 

66 

55 

234.2 

220.3 

76 

75 

77.7 

78.0 

48 

48 

October 

957.8 


52 

53 

197.2 

199.7 

64 

66 

219.6 

219. 5 

76 

75 

80.2 

79. C 

48 

48 

Noveml>er 


933.6 

52 

54 

188.6 

189.4 

56 

57 

214.8 

21.5. 7 

76 

76 

83. 4 

76. s: 

48 

51 

December 

957. 5 

952. 4 

53 

52 

176.1 

181.3 

58 

57 

220. l| 

217.8 

77 

76 

85.8 

83.1 

48 

47 

Weighted av- 














I 



erage 

981.1 

952.9 

84 

54 

169.7 

172.8 

66 

57 


225.3 

76 

77 


1^1 

4S 

48 


Division of Statistical and llistorical Research. 


Table 569. — Meats, fresh: Monthly supply at eastern markets, 1923, 

RECEIPTS. 


Market, and 
month 


Steers. Cows. Bulls. Veal. Hogs. Lambs. 


Boston: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September -- 

October 

November. . 
December.. - 

Total 


Num- 
ber. 
9,893 
8, 877 
0,664 
10, 181 
14, 482 
11,378 
9,417 
16,386 
11,394 
14, 769 
8,373 
9,301 


New York: 

January 

February 

March 

Apiil 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November . 
December.. 

Total 

Philadelphia: 
January- .. 
February -- 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 

July 

August 

September . 
October.... 
November . 
December.. 
Total 


133,115 


('nrcivsses. 


Num' 

her. 

10, 017 
7,663 
6, 354 
4, 359 
3,834 
2,647 
1,980 
.3,766 
4,341 
8,231 
6,713 
6 ,"“ 


Num-\ 

her. 

266 

277 

186 

200 

343 

287 

84 

392 

136 

181 

1161 

228 


|65,434| 


86,874 6,089 
28,853 ' — ' 
26,323 
30, 191 
41,952 
30,878 
29,859 
41,902 
34,286 
43, 876 
28,832 
27,090 


40Q,816| 


14,694 

11,732 

9,188 

11,200 

14,664 

10,241 

0,668 

13,047 

10,877 

13,686 

0,633 

9,786 


138,214 


|44,580| 


3,634 

1,788 

1,870 

1,728 

1,666 

1,446 

2,207 

3,626 

2,800 

2,845 

2,246 

3,292 


2,686 


2,100 
8,633 
1,806 
5,301 
5,9.61 
1,874 
960 
2,009 
1, 201 
1,440 
766 
773 

|27,703 


Num- 

ber, 

4,455 

3,060 

3,840 

6,665 

6,416 

4,028 

2.724 
4,646 

2.725 
6,503 
5,248 
3,460 


63,6591 


60,384 
32,956 
4.6, 071 
49, 910 
61,005 
47, 797 
43,279 
51,292 
.39, 362 
67, 378 
43, 454 
39,023 

[560, 911 


601 

97 


1,269 

867 

683 

1,610 

1,092 

1,056 

712 


29,036j 0,340| 


9.370 
6,512 
7, 164 

7.371 
11,739 

6,979 

5,646 

7,863 

7,277 

7,409 

6,304 

6,761 


90,374 


Num-\ 
her. I 
114 
42 


10 


131 

210 


507 


Num- 
ber, 
60,116 
. 46, 017 
62,304 
52,125 
67,352 
37,703 
36,924 
51,016 
46,687 
67,663 
46, 145 
48,890 


602,832 


13,981 
11,7891 
9,922 
9,213 
11,425 
8,777 
4,809 
10,404 
7, 112 
23,056 
18, 708 
14, 168| 

143,364 


112, .317 
91, 356 
94,983 
106,236 
97, 213 
68,679 
80,089 
82,671 
82,133 
118,794 
71,806 
73, 31 )6 

1,079,634 


39,469 
26,533 
26,971 
32, 176 
30, 070 
21,444 
22,693 
23,857 
22,446 
34,021 
23,348 
29,324 


330^351 


Mut* 


Nuin- 

her. 

4, 462 
4, 264 

4.173 
1,900 
4,394 

3. 174 
i,r~' 
IJ 
1,832 
3,406 
1,942 
1,793 


34,9891 


40,810 
30,018 
27, 635 
13, 442 
37, 101 
24, 014 
20, 741 
17, 155 
24, 607 
29, 795 
19.688 
21,267 

;306,173 


Cuts. 


Beef Pork. | Veal. [Lamb 


Lbs. 

7, 2001 


2,997 


26 


41,383 
8, 166 
2,448 
17,788 
16,302 


96,3081 


10. 471, 226 


943,837 

690.961 
829,910 
670, 674 
791,626 
766,518 

367.961 

706.914 
530,293 

820.914 
637,024 
644,601 

1.401.118 


12; 460... 

9.637.. . 
6 » 202 -.. 

5.412.. . 

9.878.. . 

6.659.. 

5.220.. . 
8,754 ... 

7.080.. . 
6,271 ... 

6.601.. . 
6,464... 


Lbs, 

1, 702, 5511 
989, 824! 

1,031,126 
954,933 
865,242 
542,986 
392, 727 
994,882 
489,124 
778,143 
820,743 
908,944 


Lbs. 


7,119,415 
6,369,385 
5,836, 127 
5,157,782 

5.703. 129 
5,093,776 
3,146,018 
4,361,132 
3,899,980 
6,249,599 

6.264.130 
5,678,328 

163,877,800! 


85,688 M,’ 604, 547 


2,034,739 
1,963,692 
1,709,717 
1, 719, 197 
1, 813, 219 
1, 297,043 
1, 161, 139 
1,089,322 
1, 136, 213 
1, 724, 166 
2,231,269 
2,204,831 


Lbs. 


600 
9,372 
100 
4,984 
6,239 
78,244 
86,658 
43, 543 
30,558 
57,746 


230 
118,666 
30,680 
1,005 
ii32,700 
48,945 
33, 199 
19,090 
36,722 
34,975 


10,010 

1328,054 


246,112 


I Indiides 491 of mutton for Fobtuary, 19^8 pounds for May, Mid.8,990 pounds tor A.u(utt. 
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Tabi^b 569. — Meala, fresh: Montniy supply at eastern rnarkeiSf ^^^5— Continued. 

SLAITGUTER. 


Market, and 

Under Federal inspection. 

Under city inspection. 

month. 

Cattle. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

tJattlft. 

Calves. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Boston; 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Janll;^l•y 

7,171 

8, 7G6 
6, 213 

136,383 

28,602 

11 

1, 155 

7, 706 

2 

February^ 

6,311 

84,086 

21, 144 

15 

2,813 

5,206 

16 

March 

5* 304 
6.506 
6,914 
4,978 
4.999 

7,339 
8,680 
11, 885 
8,484 
6, 992 

74. 124 
71,323 
74.012 
79,871 
79,261 

738 

22,310 

29,600 

26^634 

28,658 

14 

51448 

4,481 

2,387 

472 

966 

4,954 
4, 622 
5,422 
3,509 
4, 662 


April— 

12 


May 

Jaiio-- - 

0 

4 


July 

6 

11 

August 

8. 405 

8,302 

93, 413 

41, 692 

27 

1, 415 

3, 594 

28 

September 

0, 105 

5, 709 

61,427 

30,981 

67 

1,241 

3,141 

67 

October 

12,106 

9, 513 

87,968 

35,809 

430 

1,546 

5,601 

3 

November 

10, 598 

7, 621 

116,325 

32,847 

146 

1,008 

4,113 

18 

December 

8,870 

5,751 

134, no 

27,486 

249 

1,061 

5,199 

14 

Total. 

86, 387 

04, 255 

1,09*2,303 

335, 401 

989 

23,993 

67, 729 

159 

New York: 

January 

51,620 

57,166 

209,753 

193,787 

1 

14,124 

625 

911 

February 

39, 8:.6 
40,008 

48, 660 
57, 859 
71,006 

231, 145 

137, 147 
135, 442 
167,078 


13,583 

16,097 

15,442 

227 

1, 578 
2, 011 
2,936 

March. J 

217, 669 
204, 120 


229 

April 

421974 

1 

178 

• May 

50,511 

83,712 

248, 258 

185, 326 

4 

12,885 

60 

2,214 

Juho 

30, 030 
37,726 

59, 254 
55, 573 
05, 685 
51, 488 

169^968 

170,487 

215,340 

183,887 

168,809 

173,838 

236,511 

184,119 


4,977 

4,068 

4,370 

6,353 

14 

331 

July 


29 

41 

August 

48; 059 
3\ 594 

20 

86 

September 

10 

88 

29 

Ootolier 

60. 545 

6:^716 
47, 324 

278,296 

244,302 

217, 460 
181,686 


10,043 

6,474 

797 

272 

November 

38,611 

24 

2,873 

31» 

December 

39, 676 

47,763 

284,231 

189, 121 

20 

8,873 

1, 357 ^ 

. 607 

Total 

511,210 

708,206 

2,747,348 

2,149,317 

80 

117,289 

6, 477 

1*2,206 

Philadelphia: 

January 

9, 766 

6,228 

102,202 

19,653 

1,095 

4,657 

2,653 

8,267 

February 

7,986 

4, 464 

87, 641 

15,505 

840 

2,737 

1,476 

6, 039 

March 

7,837 

5,295 

85, 076 

14,456 

834 

2,793 

1,006 

4, 442 

April 

^iny 

8. 842 

6,958 

85,462 

17,511 

892 

3,976 

768 

7,791 

11.272 

9,798 

108,497 

20,837 

945 

4,851 

769 

8, 951 

June 

8.489 

7,041 

70, 761 

16^840 

449 

3,636 

538 

7, 693 

July 

7,606 

10,027 

6,003 

68,861 

16,710 

610 

8,908 

465 

7, 969 

August 

7,489 

89,736 

26,883 

654 

3,066 

400 

8, HOI 

September 

7,878 

6,101 

83,116 

18^190 

923 

2,162 

967 

0, 175 

October 

le. 487 

6,212 

121,666 

18^198 

1, 652 

4,476 

2,447 

9, 290 

November 

8,111 

6, 952 

98,537 

17,364 

1, 248 

3, 146 

1,648 

7,001 

December 

8»161 

4,118 

KM, 761 

15^020 

1,070 

3,023 

1,421 

6,840 

Total 

106,452 

74, 649 

1, 103, m 

216^ 167 

11, 112 

42,331 

14, 056 

88,550 


SUMMARY. 


Market, and 
month. 

Beef. 

V«al. 

Pork. 

I^mb and mutton. 

Car- 

casses. 

Cuts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Cuts. 

Car- 

casses. 

Outs. 

Car- 

casses. 

Cuts 

Boston; 

January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

Number. 
27, 348 
22, 143 

21.582 
20, 258 

25.582 
19. 194 
16.485 
27,976 
23,103 
d5»717 
25, 940 
24,278 

Pound*. 

7,200 

2; 907 

Number. 
14, 376 
11,080 
16,627 
19,836 
30,688 
13,884 
10^682 
14,362 
9,675 
16,562 
13,877 
10,263 

Pound*. 

Number. 
144, 203 
80,334 
7ft 078 
7^056 
79,434 
83,380 
83,023 
97,007 
64,568 
03,700 
130, 648 
139,300 

Pound*. 

1, 70S; 551 
98ft 834 
1,031, 128 
95i033 
86ft 242 
54ft 086 
39ft 727 
994,882 
48ft 124 
778, la 
82ft 748 
006,044 

JVttwiftrr. 
03, 172 
71,431 
72,215 
76,335 
91,346 
66,511 
62,359 
94,539 
79,467 
10ft 871 
80,952 
78,183 

Pound*. 

jKy 




June 

July 

25 



August 

September 

Odober 

November 

Deeembef..^ 

Tbtal 

41,383 
8,165 
2,448 
17, 788 
16,302 



388,011 

06,808 

171, 007 


1,150,5:10 

10,471,235 

978,381 
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TaB'LE 569. — Meats, fresh: Monthly supply at eastern markets, 192S — Continued. 

SUMMARY-^Continued. 


Market, and 
month. 


New York: 

January 

February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUKliSt 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. - 


Total. 


Philadelphia: 

January 

February. - 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AugiLst 

September , 

October 

November. 

December.. 


Total. 


Beef. 


Car- 


Wumher. 
05,084 
76,070 
72, 143 
81, 530 
J00,7;2 

71, IWl 
70,764 
96,615 
76, 107 

100,240 

72, 030 
72. 424 


9S4,380 


20.580 
22, 443 
19,067 
23, 030 
29,715 
21,491 
20,774 
28,773 
23,660 
29, 625 
21. 950 
23»146 


Cuts, 


Pounds. 
043,837 
600^061 
829,010 
670; 674 
701,626 
706, 613 
367, 961 
706^014 
630,293 
820, 014 
637, 024 
644,001 


8,401,118 


294,154 


Veal. 


Car- 

C&S&QS. 


Number. 
121,674 
06, 199 

119.027 
136, 358 
157,602 

112.028 
102,920 
121,347 

07,203 
130; 137 
07,252 
06,659 


1,386,400 


20; 155 
13,703 
15, 252 
18,305 
26,388 
17, 656 
15^456 
18, 418 
li540 
18,097 
15,492 
13^802 


207,354 


Cuts. 


Pounds. 

600 

9,372 

100 

4,984 

6,239 

78,244 

86.658 
43,543 

30.658 
57,74S 


10.010 


328,054 


Pork. 


Lamb and mutton. 


Car- 

casses. 


Number. 
314, 364 
243,161 
227,720 
213,511 
250, 738 
178, 749 
175, 325 
22.% 744 
191, 087 
302,140 
205,883 
290,746 


2,897,177 


104,853 
89, 116 
86,080 
86,230 
100,266 
71,209 
69,326 
00,234 
84,083 
124,113 
100, 185 
lOB, 172 


1,117,050 


Cuts. 


Pounds. 
7,119,415 
5,369, 385 
%835, 127 
6, 167, 782 
% 708, 129 
% 008, 775 
3, 146. OiS 
4,361, 132 
3, 809; 980 
6,249,599 
6, 264, 130 
5,678,328 


^877,800 


2,034.739 
1,95.3,602 
1,700,717 
1,710,107 
1,813, 210 
1,29:, 043 
1, 151, 130 
1, 689, 322 
1, 136,213 
1, 724, 166 
2,231,260 
2,204,831 


21,564,647 


Car- 

casses. 


Number. 
347,825 
260,098 
260; 071 
270, 692 
321, 853 
251,833 
274,704 
336,423 
200.788 
366, 321 
273,530 
284,351 


3,547,3 


79,840 
55,714 
51,071 
62,880 
69,736 
52,636 
52,502 
62,295 
54,191 
67, 780 
54, 374 
57,638 


720,765 


C^uts. 


Pounds, 

230 

l%56d 


1,005 
32,700 
48,945 
33,109 
0,000 
36, 722 
34, 975 


246, 112 


Division of BtaUstical and TIistorical Research. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the 
livestock, Meata and Wool Division. 


Tadlb 670. — Meat and meat produtAs: Internationat trade, calendar years, 1911- 

1922. 


Country. 


Average 1911-1013. 


Imports. Exports. 


1920 


Imports. Exports. 


Imports. Exports. 


1922, 

preliminary. 


Imports. Exports. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 


Argentina- 

Australia 

Brasil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Denmark....... 

Netherlaada. 

New Zealand 

Sweden 

United Statea 

Uruguay 


1,000 
pounds. 
3,487 
r,007 
54,012 
43,327 
11,738 
85 
32,184 
380; 864 
060 
24,215 
18L710 
» 702 


1,000 
pounds. 
1, 173,461 
507,143 
1, 520 
60; 242 
10,728 
64,684 
368,188 
407,402 
326,539 
39,768 
1,277,624 
106,911 


FRiMcirAL nrpOETma 
COUMTB1I6. 


Austria. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Caechosloyakla. . . 

Franoe 

Oermany 


40,268 
170; 120 
120; 303 


12, 420 
127,067 
(»)(*) 


1,000 

pounds. 

575 
1,025 
10,964 
70; 111 
18,592 
1, 757 
8,170 
167, 170 
1,584 
58,828 
106, 425 


156,210 


1,000 
pounds. 
1,284,827 
316,228 
105,479 
203, 013 
38,529 
80, 599 
157, 661 
287,185 
503,445 
24,000 
1,851,692 
280,410 


7,516 


1,000 

pounds. 


722 
ia232 
75,436 
3,352 
1,363 
1%117 
210; 781 
1,022 
34,910 
70; 845 


1,000 
pounds. 
1, 155, 700 
338,700 
174,160 
158,780 
56,556 
71, 190 
237, 755 
316,437 
563,426 
66,513 
1,807,093 


1,000 

pounds. 


70; 211 


1,000 
pounds. 
1,372,007 
331, 445 
00; 999 
142; 648 


2,141 

20,832 

201,650 

682 

45,717 

77,607 


44,701 
33% 507 
331, 983 
458, 171 
46,326 
1, 786, 690 


131,345 


0,287 


330; 284 
184,678 


58,024 


191,586 


48,723 


102,800 


2% 568 


111,^ 

650,752 


98.281 

19,525 


601,070 

884.375 


81,475 

4,466 


66,028 
800; 528 
>514,808 


1,314 
6% 803 
>7,208 


114,570 
24% 906 
404,010 


402 

04,547 

1%061 


1 One year only. 


> Less than 500 pounds. 


Eight months, May*Deoember. 
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Table 570 . — Meats and meat products: International trade ^ calendar years, 1911-^ 

1922 — Continued. 


Country 

Averoge 1911-1^13. 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1,000 

pounds. 

15,708 

Imiwrts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

FRINCIFAL IMPOBTING 
couNTKilfis. — Con. 
Italy 

jA(>An 

i,m 

pounds. 
104, 610 
11, 727 
42,410 
21,902 
130, 897 
37, 974 
60^174 
31, 103 
2,843,606 
126,696 

1,000 
pounds. 
174, 708 
47,580 
67, 401 
12, 695 

1,000 

pounds. 

a507 

1,000 
pounds. 
132, 992 
7a 528 
73, 733 
23,503 

1,000 

pounds. 

7,418 

1,000 

pounds. 

132,419 

1,000 

pounds. 

25,208 

Norway 

Philippine Islands 

3, 365 

3, ^2 

3,026 

77,906 

17,071 

2,018 

^,175 
3,200 
3,169 
404 
117, 226 
38,016 




Spain-., - 

Switzerland- 

Union of South Africa 

United Kinpdom 

Other countries 

All countries: 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Other 

Total 

28,328 
49, 013 
17, 5‘25 
2, 854, 559 
loasos 

2,776 
5,415 
16, 401 
98,296 
84,236 

21, 070 
62,811 
6,276 
3, 329, 020 
78, 876 

f), 578 
2,088 
4, 668 
00,134 
22,661 

21. 045 
32,026 
9,900 
3, 197, 3l7 
65,946 

a 155 
3,726 
2,767 
74,690 
23,973 

2, 044, 172 
611, 744 
1,632, 382 
702,072 

2, 162, 336 
66a 284 1 
1, 638, 145 1 
663, 891 

2,200,522 
87a 661 
2, 055, 395 
702,267 

2,585,503 
6:16, 428 
1,939.721 
640. 891 

2, 301, 526 
835, 310 
1,889,300 
422,667 

2,097, 371 
608,891 

2, 190, 727 
400,307 

2,046,335 
701,881 
1,831, 212 
436, 152 

1,06a 077 
697, 313 
2,071,412 
474, 878 

4,990^370 

.5, 024, 656 

5, 924, 845 

5,702,541 

.5,448,693 

5, 297,296 

5,015,580 

5,203,680 


Division of Statistical and Historical Rcst*arch. Official sources. 


Table 571. — Meats, frozen and cured: Cold-storage holdings in United States, 

1917-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 1. 

Feb. 1. 

Mar.l. 

Apr. 1. 

Mayl. 

June 1. 

Julyl. 

Aug. 1. 

Sept.l. 

Oct.l. 

Nov. 1. 

Dec.l. 


Mih 

MiU 

MiU 

Milr 

Mil- 

Mil- 

MiU 

MiU 

Mil- 

Mil- 

MU- 

Mil- 


lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 

lion 


Vbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1917 

804 

875 

014 

852 

828 

832 

879 

803 

778 

633 

687 

700 

1918 

981 

1,118 

1, 266 

1, 3.55 

1,319 

1, 300 

1, 149 

1, 137 

1,036 

905 

882 

038 

1919 

1, 199 

1, 452 

1, 436 

1,389 

1, 332 

1,284 

1, 254 

1,171 

1,061 

984 

881 

865 

1920 

1,016 

1, 187 

1,279 

1, 304 

1,252 

1,209 

1, 194 

1,115 

977 

784 

670 

656 

1921 

820 

976 

1, 138 

1, 108 

1,043 

1, 017 

989 

899 

777 

607 

491 

506 

1922 

567 

624 

681 

717 

713 

745 

817 

789 

727 

.580 

512 

560 

1923 

754 

876 

1 

968 

1,032 

1,004 

1,045 

1,041 

983 

868 

723 

629 

730 


l>ivision of Statistical and Historical Research. 


Table 572. — Meats, fresh and smoked: Monthly average wholesale price per 100 
pounds at Chicago and New York, calendar year 1923. 

CHICAGO. 


Class of meat. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

m 

Apr. 









Av. 

Beef: 



■ 



nil 

■1 







Steer — 

DoUs. 

JOdOs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DdlU. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

Dolls. 

DoUt. 

Choice 

17,80 

17.24 

16.54 

16. 48 

16.771 

17.46 

17. 66 

18.05 

18.81 

18.23 

18.16 

10.01 

17.68 

Good 

16.27 

15. 70 

15.21 

14. 79 

15.34 

16.22 

16. 50] 

16. 80 

17.62 

16.76 

16.62 

17.62 

16.30 

Medium 

13.79 

13.92 

13. 40 

13. 36 

14.33 

14.95 

15.58 

15.05 

15.54 

14.05 

13.05 

15.52 

14.45 

Common 

11. 12 

11.42 

11.08 

11.55 

12.88 

13. 75 

14.06 

12.87 

11.05 

la 18 

10.40 

12.28 

11.06 

Cow- 

Good 

11.47 

11. 40 

11.09 

11.50 

12.11 

12.42 

12.84 

12.96 

13.00 

12.50 

11.86 

12.50 

12.14 

Medium 

9.78 

10.10 

9.50 

9.82 

10.70 

11.54 

11.60 

11. 47 

11.36 

la 72 

10.55 

11.50 

10.72 

Common 

8. 17 

8.60 

8.61 

8.01 

9.86 

10. 18 

9. 75 

8.50 

8.10 

8.20 

7.76 

9.00 

8.80 

Bull- 













Common 

Veal: 

Choice - 

7.62 

7.76 

7.90 

8.08 

8.02 

7. 77 

8.56 

8.10 

7. 77 

7.07 

6.88 

7.43 

7.82 

18.22 

2a 28 

18.32 

16.65 

17.67 

17. 75 

19.30 

19.43 

.21.05 

19.06 

15.09 

16.25 

18.26 


16.08 

18.20 

16.65 

15.25 

16.67 

16.35 

17.82 

17.60 

19.06 

17. 16 

13.36 

14. 751 

1155 

Medium..^. 

14.02 

15.62 

1A18 

13.50 

13.67 

14.50 

15 68 

14.60 

15.00 

14. 14 

11.46 

1108 

14.27 

Common 


13.8a 

12.501 

laoe 

ia48l 

11.24 

11.62 

10.25 

laoo 

9.64 

8.40 

la 30 

10 87 
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Table 572. — MeatSy fresh and smoked: Monthly average wholesale price per 100 
pounds at Chicago and New York, calendar year 19^8 — Continued. 


Class of meat. Jan. Feb. 


CHIC A GO— Continued . 



























Yearbook of ^ Dopartmmi of AgriouHiure^ J9B3. 

Tabioi 672.^ — Mtait, freth and tmoked: Monthly average wholesale price per 100 
poumU (U Chicago and New York, calendar year 1983 — Continued* 

NEW ^ f''nnfinno<l. 


Class of meat. 

Jan. 

Feb 








•i't. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Av. 

Fresh pork cuts— 














Continued. 














Loins— Contd. 

‘DoUs. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

ryoiis. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

12-14 pounds 

14.80 

14.42 

14.35 

14. 16 

i'j ... 

1 1 ■ 1 



. , 1 

■> 11 

13.64 

13.61 

16.07 

14-16 pounds 
16 j^unds 
and over.. 
Shoulders— 
Skinned 

14.02 

13.66 

13.28 

13.06 

16.30 

13.24 

14.96 

16.71 

21.71 

17.83 

13.02 

13. 05 

14.90 

la 47 

12.90 

12.23 

12.34 

14.02 

12.08 

13. 72 

14.03 

19.22 

16.69 

12. 2*,^ 

11. 97 

13.74 

13.32 

13.03 

12.86 

11.92 

11.72 

10.48 

10.54 

11. 37 

12.41 

13.09 

11.52 

10.63 

11.91 

Picnics, 6-8 














pounds 

iao6 


10. 05 

9.60 

9.90 

8.95 


9. SOj 

10.65 

16. 14 

10.64 

16.46 

9.84 

13w23 

9.52 

11.83 

0.96 

13.83 

Butts— 

Boston style. 

16.38 

15.44 

14.39 

13. 42 

12.76 

11.61 

12.64 

1 

12.71 

Spare ribs. 

13.75 

13.31 

11.50 

11. 12 

10.00 

9.12 

8.50 

9. 10 

9.62 

10.40 

9.60 

8.88 

10. 40 

Cured pork cuts; 

Hams, smoked, 














10-12 pounds 
average 

20 60 

20.88 

20 75 

21.88 

21.30 

21.38 

23.38 

24.00 

23.88 

23.20 

22L25 

21.12 

22.05 

Shoulders, pic- 

nics, smoked.. 

13.60 

13. 12 

12.00 

11.69 

11.56 

11.69 

12.44 

12.75 

12. 62 

12.66 

12.38 

12.62 

12.42 

Bacon, breakfast. 

20 00 

24. 76 

23.00 

23.38 

24.10 

22.25 

23.12 

23.50 

24. 26 

21.60 

2a 75 

20.00 

23.06 

Lard, tierces 

Lord substitutes, 

12.80 

12.81 

12.78 

12.69 

12.42 

11. 91 

12.00 

12. 10 

13.20 

13.86 

14.78 

14.94 

13.02 

tierces 

12. 12 

12.66 

19 44. 1.^oa 

12.73 

12. 41 

12.56 

12.20 

13.22 

13.90 

13.36 

14.38 

12.92 


i 



Division of Statistical and Historical Rasearcli. Compiled from data of the reporting service of the Li vC' 
stock, Meats and Wool Division. 


Table 573. — Livestock: Freight and other marketing costs, 1921 . 


Item. 


Number 
of head 
upon 
vrnich 


figures 

are 


based. 


South Dakota sheep to Chicago, 

Iowa cattle to Chicago 

Iowa bogs to Chicago 

South Dakota bon to Siooz City. 

Indiana cattle to Buffalo 

Indiana sheep to Buffalo 

Indiana hogs to Buffalo, 

South Dakota cattle to Sioux City, 
South Dakota sheep to Sioux City. 

Ohio hogs to Pittsburgh 

Illinois hogs to Chicago 

Kansas hogs to Kan-sas City 

Illinois cattle to Chicago 

Ohio cattle to Pittsburg 

Wisconsin cattle to Chicago 

Wisconsin hora to Milwaukee 

Indiana hogs to Pittsburgh 

Ohio cattle to Cleveland 

Iowa to Omaha 

Kansas hogs to St. Joseph. 

Ohio bogs to Cleveland 

Indiana cattle to Fittsbnr^ 

Wisconsin cattle to Milwaukee 

MiimeKita bogs to St. Paul 

Minnesota sheep to St. Paul 

South Dakota 1^ to Sioux Falls,. 
South Dakota cattle to Sioux Falls. 


1, 186 
3,659 
128, 336 
13,039 
288 
1,271 
17,879 
1,097 
1,723 
31,907 
148. 108 
14,971 
2,200 
1,046 


71 

14,711 

6,397 

2,424 

4,653 

7,696 

8,372 

3119 


7,210 

818 

14,808 

797 


Freight. 

All other costs. 

Total 

cost. 

Per 1,000 
pounds. 

Percent- 
. age of 
total. 

Per 1,000 
ix)unds. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

$6.12 

06 

$3.10 

34 

$9.22 

3.80 

64 

a 12 

36 

6.92 

4.02 

62 

Z50 

88 

6. 52 

a 76 

60 

a 62 

40 

0 28 

4.04 

60 

a 74 

40 

(5.78 

6.46 

60 

3.66 

40 

9.01 

4.43 

69 

3.07 

41 

7.60 

ass 

69 

Z29 

41 

6‘.()2 

ass 

66 

3.05 

44 

n.S8 

3.22 

64 

2.69 

46 

5.91 

Z68 

64 

Z26 

46 

4.94 

Z66 

53 

2.33 

47 

4.99 

2.14 

62 

a 01 

48 

4. 16 

Z96 

52 

aos 

48 

6.64 

Z40 

62 

a26 

48 

4.65 

Z26 

62 

a 10 

48 

1 4.36 

3.73 

62 

3.39 

48 

7.12 

239 

61 

a 32 

49 

4.71 

a23 

60 

Z22 

60 

4.46 

aes 

60 

Z62 

60 

6.26 

aoQ 

49 

a 75 

61 

6.44 

ao9 

40 

a20 

61 

a20 

1.73 

48 

1.88 

62 

8.61 

a 62 

48 

a 71 

62 

6.23 

a98 

40 

a 49 

64 

6.47 

L86 

41 

a 67 

69 

4.53 

1.67 

41 

a 36 

60 

4.08 


Dlviskm of Cost of Marketing. Data from 237 cooperative shipping asaociatlons in the Com Belt. 
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HIDES AND SKINS. 

Table 574. — HideB and skins: Quarterly stocks of hides in United Stales, 1921-19^8, 

RAW PACKER. 


Description and calendar 
year. 

Mar. 

31. 

June 

30. 


Deo. 

*1. 

Description and calendar 
year. 

Mar. 

31. 

June 

30. 

Se^t. 

Dec. 

31. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Steers: 

sandn. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Mixed cattle: 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

1921 

1, 564 

1,522 

1, 461 

1,000 

1921 

265 

378 

273 

305 

1922 

1)265 

l)492 

i)^ 

1)370 

1922 

292 

202 

208 

241 

1923 

1)448 

1) 582 

1,600 

1, 166 

1923 

239 

188 

164 

210 

Cows: 


Calfskins: 





1921 

2, 251 

1,537 

1,169 

1, 173 

1921 

013 

1,073 

775 

531 

1922 

1, 145 

1,054 

1, 186 

1,584 

1922 

703 

713 

670 

596 

1923 

1,368 

1,182 

1,279 

1,402 

1923 

731 

683 

584 

509 

Bulls: 

Kipskiiis: 





1921 

188 

165 

162 

125 

1921 

377 

290 

240 

193 

1922 

1(X) 

90 

132 

144 

1922 

124 

87 

196 

274 

1923 

138 

111 

148 

161 

1923 

234 

142 

220 

188 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN CATTLE HIDES (OTHER TUAN PACKER). 


Calf, dry or dry salted; 
1921 

384 

456 

590 

564 

Steers, green salted; 

19-21 

685 

545 

354 

259 

1922 

486 

378 

572 

760 

1922 

291 

202 

.340 

405 

1923 

316 

420 

544 

318 

WZi 

444 

522 

282 

133 

Calf, groen salted: 

1921 

1,763 

1, 775 
1,643 

2,362 

2,507 

2,302 

2 , no 

1,870 

1,942 

1,357 

Mixed cattle, green 
salted : 

1922 

•2,432 
1, 516 

1921 

1,109 

801 

847 

1, 191 

1,021 

787 

1923 

1922 

706 

.'790 

Cattle, dry or dry salted: 
1921 

1923... 

1,081 

hl3 

698 

705 

984 

885 

937 

1, 012 

Kip, dry or dry salted: 
1921 

1922 

1,064 

. 968 

1,020 

872 

1 

1, 143 

20 

46 

61 

45 

1923 

1,217 

1, 144 ; 

595 

1922 

461 

455 

447 

319 

Bulls, green salted: 

1921 

1923 

258 

350 

20C 

HI 

58 

76 

64 

53 

Kip, green salted: 

1921 

1922 

54 

44 

37 

37 

396 

2.54 

269 

392 

1923 

45 

43 

43 

41 

1922 

330 

334 

346 

670 

Cows, green salted: 

1921 

1923 

518 

307 

359 

453 

703 

1,105 

496 

776 


1922 

660 

570 

462 

636 






1923 

708 

551 

412 

582 







MISCELLANEOUS HIDES AND SKINS. 


ButTalo hides: 





Horse, colt, ass, and mule 





1921 

211 

188 

170 

141 

fronts: 





1922 

138 

139 

169 

109 

1921 

43 

67 

57 

62 

1923 - 

117 

180 

117 

88 

1922 

44 

62 

94 

115 

Cabretta skins: 





1923 

145 

139 

97 

101 

1921 

1,579 

1,219 

791 

547 

Horse, colt, ass, and mule 





1922 

361 

878 

810 

930 

shanks: 





1923 

966 

1,128 

014 

736 

1921 

72 

109 

65 

60 

Calf and kip skins (do- 





1922 


42 


m 

mestic) : 





1923 — 

36 

92 

23 

95 

1921 

4,302 

4, 926 

4,413 

3,990 

Kangaroo and Wallaby 





1922 

3,881 

4,474 

4,664 

4,462 

skius: 





I92;i 

3,700 

4,300 

3,420 

2,935 

1921 

410 

363 

350 

m 

Cattle and kip hides and 

1922 

268 

240 

177 

243 

skins (foreign tanned) : 





1223 

835 

456 

358 

486 

1921 

293 

240 

202 

151 

Pig and hog skins: 





1922 

124 

62 

46 

75 

1921 

251 

120 

89 

97 

1923 • 

76 

72 

23 

19 

1922 

111 

111 

106 

96 

Cattle hides: 





1923 

88 

55 

65 

71 

1921 

7,807 

7,078 

6,066 

5,819 

Pig and hog strips 





1922 

5,662 

5,347 

5, 515 

6,346 

(^unds) : 





1923 

6,749 

6,066 1 

5, 487 , 

5,066 

1921 

1,163 

850 

349 

517 

Deer and elk skins: 

1922 

226 

483 

390 

319 

1921 

119 

212 

216 I 

276 

1923 

412 

604 

645 

575 

1922 

136 

166 

187 

188 

Sheep and lamb skins: 





i923 

192 

327 

274 1 

300 

1921 

12,971 

13,755 

12,606 

12,661 

Qoat and kid skins: 





1922 

11,941 

10,071 

10.476 

^151 

1921 

8,652 

0,660 

10,746 

10,380 

1923 

8, 510 

0,916 

0,203 

7,400 

1922 

8,044 

10,799 

8.641 

8,730 

Skivers and flesbers 





X923 

7,779 

10,167 

10,999 

9,926 

(pieces): 





Horse, colt, ass, and 





1921 

1,611 

1,778 

1,784 

1,770 

mule hides: 





1922 

1,732 

1,858 

2,031 

2,141 

1921 

385 

886 

306 

260 

1923 

1,640 

1,638 

1,584 

1,408 

1922 

254 

140 

109 

128 






1923 

166 

128 

100 

111 






Horae, colt, ass, and mule 










buths: 










1921 

222 

103 

101 

207 






1922 

220 

224 

310 

456 






1928 

491 

1 448 

180 

166 







Division Of Statistloal and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of CensoiL 
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Table 575 . — Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years, 1909-19£fB. 



Average 19(»-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, preliminary. 

( ountry. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINnPAI. EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 


povTids. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Algeria 

3,103 

9,336 

293,950 

1,290 

8,781 

956 

10^484 

2,184 

ia425 

Argentina 

207 

181, 138 


210, 168 

368,269 

Brazil 


83,252 
169, 857 


90,744 


99,700 

92,318 


British India 

20,376 

10^585 

91,971 

8,040 

6,171 

101, 738 

Canada 

46,820 

45,469 

33,772 

33,501 

25,356 

36,716 

44,131 

50,455 

Chile - 

41 

13,235 

279 

13,985 

84 

9,886 

China 

2,317 

72,751 

3,222 

68,523 

4,618 

56,698 

6,943 

62; 552 

Cuba 

166 

14,293 

40 

5,546 


Denmark 

9,842 

21,998 

16,708 

4, 176 

9,606 

6,236 

^,i37 

6,243 

26,927 

1 ia797 

Dutch East Indies... 

135 

457 

17,102 

871 

9,899 

17 

Egypt 


10,754 

1,910 

6,065 

406 

4,988 


Mexico 

a 107 

41,012 








Netherlands 

73, 691 

67,636 

40,709 

42, 180 

51,302 

47, 379 
31,042 

34,046 

47,681 

New Zealand 

752 

25, 577 

611 

33,661 

210 

28,026 

Norway 

13,979 

13,852 

6,061 

6,608 

6,186 

9,009 

3,606 

7,903 

ia295 

Peru 


6, 195 
22,866 

3,955 

4,102 

4,614 

Switzerland 

6,659 

1,944 

4,379 

10,872 

7,547 

11,649 

63,312 

IT nicn of South A frica. 

219 

60,737 

1, 199 

49,057 

417 

46,735 

152 

Uruguay 


71, 105 


34,172 



Venezuela..*. 


9,764 


6,810 


4,624 



PRINCIPAI. IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Austria 



6,617 

860 

15y260 

1,004 



A ustria-ilungary 

87,566 

79,266 







Belgium 

180,930 

3 9,332 

117,213 

64, 192 
10,937 

17,494 

73,207 

41,658 

68,864 

19,963 

British Malaya 

»6,436 

5,819 

7,803 

1,410 


Czechoslovakia 

24,281 

1,173 

7,865 

6,673 

Finland 

10,717 

7, 136 

4, 357 

i24 

6,366 

2,661 

12, 138 

3,404 

France 

155, 508 

131,041 

111, 179 

64,670 

78,866 

92, 129 

120,136 

88,130 

Germany 

440,200 

152, 373 

98,082 

1,080 

i 195, 753 

* 1, 161 
5,181 

240,566 

4,382 

Greece 

5, 770 

2,283 

7,831 

3,629 

8,164 

9,122 

4,8.55 

Italy 

1 53, 524 

48,428 

55,721 

25,323 

17, 673 

47, 667 

47, 779 

70,647 

51,660 

Japan 

6, 321 

710 

23,919 


Kus.sia 

110,143 

96,351 






Spain 

1 19, 119 

26, 662 

17, 4.57 

30,049 

6,806 

17, 442 

11,7.38 

22,560 

18,111 

Sweden 

24, 130 

26,228 

9,120 

21, 873 

21,879 

29,257 

23, 726 

United Kingdom 

107, 350 

38,100 

123, 491 

17,069 

17,402 

76, 776 

18,600 
3a 677 

104, 620 , 

26,576 

United States 

514,249 

25, 432 

510, 240 

348,047 

651, 258 ' 

28,700 

Other countries 

54,716 

184, 654 

14, .586 

83, 122 

7,681 

26,771 

4,465 

26, 1.39 

Total 

1, 959, 521 

1,991, 355 

1,184,986 

941, 275 

1,061,663 

1,007,561 

1,345,726 

1,096,938 


Division of Statistical and llistoricid Researbli. Official sources except where otherwise noted. 
1 Java and Madura only. • Singapore only. 

f Four-year average. * Eight months, May-December. 


I Table 576 . — Hides and skins: Imports into the United States, 1910-199S, 

Calfisldns. Cattle hides. || Ooatskins. 


BufTalo 


Year ending June 30. 

bides, 

dry. 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 

Dry. 

Green or 
piokled. 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 


1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lU. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1909-10. 

(0 

(*) 

*76,693 

0) 

«8ia004 

(») 

115,845 

191(K11 

3,426 

23,522 

8a 261 

54,630 

9a 498 

64,388 

22,576 

1911-12 

4,906 

41,992 

63,260 

78, 131 

172,881 

69,148 

2a 198 

1912-18 

16,235 

39,974 

54,585 

82,595 

185,447 

7a 563 

25,687 

1913-14 

14,493 

27,768 

54,636 

71,486 

20a478 

63,874 

21,385 

1914-15 

12, 423 

16, 678 

30,289 

93,001 

241,340 

6a 718 

16,834 

1915-16 

13,004 

26; 913 

87,222 

153,339 

280,889 

8a 506 

15, 152 

1916-17 

27,096 

33,936 

12; 400 

161, 237 

225,368 

92; 425 

13, 215 

1917-18 

10,498 

; 8,894 

4,268 

76,655 

190,844 

5a 736 

la 195 

1918-19 

9,615 

11,602 

9,046 

83,182 

220,096 

7a 159 

10,845 

1919-20 

14,682 

43,209 

25,151 

111,252 

32a 209 

10a828 

23,167 

1920-21 - 

4, 617 

11, 810 

23,780 

24,814 

173, 759 

aasie 

4,912 

1921-22 

3,084 

16, 176 

25,383 

18,439 

186,498 

6a 228 

ia307 

1922-28 

2,637 

1 14,988 

1 

80,736 

5a 770 

84a 613 

7a 763 

ia607 


1 Included in cattle hides. * Included in green or pickled. * Includes dry bides. 


Farm Animals .and their Products — Hides and Skins, 1028 
Table 676. — Hides and skins: Imports into fhe United States, 1910-192S — Contd. 


Year ending June 30. 

Horse and ass skins. 


Sheepskins. 

All 

other. 

Total. 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 

Dry. 

Green or 
pickled. 


1,000 lbs. 

1,000 2ha. 


1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 

1,000 lbs. 


1909-10.- 

CO 

3 19,612 


G) 

•67,406 

12, 269 


1910-11.- 

4. 661 

5,704 

h 

18, 787 

36,930 

8,669 ! 

374, 891 

1911-12 

7, 194 

5,676 

(*) 

26,645 

34,765 


637, 768 

1912-13 

10, 970 

8,448 

1,097 

3f, 132 

40, 663 


672, 197 

19ia-14 

7,620 

4,645 

1, 329 

29,338 

40,739 

15,780 

661,071 

1914-1 r> 

6,426 


769 


37, 834 


538,218 

191.'>-10 


11,347 

1,219 


46,869 



1916-17- 

12, 185 

16,485 

959 

65,284 

40, 447 

10, 176 


1917-18--- 

2,699 

6,860 

671 

32,239 

23,230 

9,226 

432, 517 

1918-19 

2,762 

3,561 



35, 431 

6,837 

448,142 

1919-20--- 

13,910 


1,193 


58. 365 

10, 696 

798,569 

1920-21..- 

1,142 

5.4611 

878 

22,401 

35,899 

5.904 

352, 193 

1921-22 



724 

12, .593 

36,245 


392,904 

1922-23 

11,940 

10, 461 I 

1,162 

6 3, 828 1 

1 

"67,864 


658,179 


Division of Statistical and Historical Uesearch. 

* Included in Kreen or pickled. < Included in all other. , 

•Includes dry hides. » Except sheepskins with wool on. 


Table 677. — Hides, heavy native steer: Average price per pound at Chicago, 1910- 

1923. 

PACKER HIDES. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

$0.17 

$0.15 

.$0.14 

m 



$0.16 



$0.16 

.$0. 15 

$0.14 

$0.16 

1911 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 



.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 


.15 

1912 

.16 

.16 

.16 

.16 



.18 

.19 


.20 

.20 

.19 

.18 

1913 

.19 

.18 

. 17 

.17 



.18 

. 19 

.19 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.18 

1914 

.18 

.18 

. 18 

”.18 

.18 

. 19 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.23 

HKll 

191.5 

.23 

.23 

.21 

.19 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.26 

.26 

.26 

.25 

.24 

1916 

.23 

i .23 

.22 

.23 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.26 


.28 

.32 

.33 

.26 

1917 

.32 

.31 

HS] 

.30 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.34 

.35 

.35 

.32 

1918 

1 ..32 


.26 

.27 

.31 

.33 

.33 

■BItl 

.30 

.30 1 

.29 

.29 

.30 

1919 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.31 

.37 

.41 

.60 

.53 

.46 




.40 

1920 


Kol 

.37 

.36 

.36 

.36 

.31 

.28 

.28 




.32 

Av. 1914-1920 

.28 

.27 

m 

.26 

.29 

mpi 

.31 

.31 

..30 

.30 

.30 

.29 

.29 

1921 


.15 

.13 

.11 

~.12 

.14 

~ 14 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.16 

.14 

1922 

.16 

.16 

.14 

.14 

.15 

.17 

. 18 

.20 

.21 

.23 

.23 

.21 

.18 

1923 

.20 

,20 

.19 

.19 

.19 

;16 

.16 

. 16 

.14 

.16 

.15 

.14 

.17 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


1910 

1911 - 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

$0.14 
.11 
. 13 
.16 

$ai3 

.11 

.13 

.16 

Bn 

■a 

B 

H3 

$ai2 

.11 

.14 

.14 

$0.12 

.12 

.14 

.14 

$aii 

.13 
. 14 
. 15 

$ai2 

.13 

.16 

.15 

$a]3 

.13 

.16 

.16 

$0.12 

.13 

.16 

.17 

$0.12 

.14 

.16 

.17 

$0.11 
.13 
.16 
. 16 

$ai2 

.12 

.14 

.15 

. 16 
.20 
.18 
.24 
.23 
.22 
.33 

.16 

.20 

.10 

.24 

.21 

.22 

.33 

.16 

.18 

.18 

.24 

.17 

.22 

.30 

.16 

.17 

.19 

.24 

.19 

.24 

.28 

.17 

.17 

.20 

.25 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.16 

.18 

.20 

.26 

.28 

.34 

.24 

.16 

.21 

.20 

.26 

.28 

.43 

.23 

.16 

.20 

,21 

.27 

.24 

.47 

.20 

.17 

.20 

.21 

.24 

.24 

.41 

.10 

.17 

.22 

.23 

.28 

.24 

.38 

.18 

.19 

.21 

.27 

.20 

.22 

.30 

.16 

.20 

.20 

.26 

.26 

.22 

.28 

.14 

.17 

.20 

.21 

.26 

.23 

.32 

.24 

Av. 1914-1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.21 

.23 

.24 

.26 

.26 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.22 

.23 

.13 
. 10 
.13 

.11 

.09 

.13 

.10 

.08 

.13 

.09 

.09 

.14 

.09 

.09 

.14 

.09 

.11 

.12 

1 

.08 

.13 

.11 

.08 

.14 

.11 

.08 

.14 

.10 

.09 

.16 

.10 

7l0 

.16 

.08 

.10 

.14 

.08 

.10 

.12 

.11 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from data in * ’Hide and Leather.” 
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HORSES AND MULES. 

Tablb 678 . — Horses and mules: Number and value on farms, United States, 

Jan. 1, iser-iou. 




Horses 



Mules. 


Jan. 1. 

Number. 

Price per 
head Jhq. 1. 

Farm value 
Jan. 1. 

Number. 

Price per 
head Jan 1. 

Farm value 
Jan. 1. 


Thouaandt. 

DoUars. 

Thousand 

dollars. 

Thousands. 

Dollars . 

Thousand 

dollars. 

18fi7 

6,401 

59.05 

3ia 924 

822 

66.94 

65,048 

1868.... 

6,757 

64.27 

312, 416 

856 

66.04 

47, 964 

1869 

6, :m 

62.57 

396,222 

922 

79.23 

73,027 

1870, Juno 1 

7J4S 

67.42 

481, 719 
619, 039 

1,195 

90. 16 

101, 431 

1871 

8,702 

71. 14 

1,242 

91.98 

114,272 

1872 

8,991 

67.41 

606,111 

1. 276 

87.14 

111,222 

1873 

9,222 

66.30 

612, 273 

1,310 

'86.15 

111,546 

108,963 

1874 

9,334 

65.15 

608,073 

1,339 

81. 35 

1875 

0,504 

61. 10 

680,708 

1,394 

71. 89 

100,197 

1876 

0,935 

67.29 

557, 747 

1, 414 

Ga46 

94,001 

1877 

10,155 

65.83 

667, 017 

1. 444 

84.07 

92,482 

f878 

10,330 

56.63 

584,999 
672, 712 

1,638 

62.03 

101, 579 

18<9 

10, 939 

62.36 

1, 713 

6a 00 

05.942 

1880, Juiiel 

10, SS7 

54.60 

660,916 

1,81S 

62.19 

112,749 

18S1 

11, 430 

58.44 

667,954 

1,721 

6a79 

120,096 

1882 

10,522 

58.53 

615, S2S 

1,835 

71.35 

130, 915 

1883 

10, a38 

70.69 

765, 041 

1,871 

79.49 

148, 732 

1884 

11, 170 

74.64 

833,734 

1,914 

84.22 

161, 215 

1885 

11,565 

73.70 

852,283 

1,973 

82.38 

162, 497 
163, 381 

1886 

12, 078 

71.27 

860,823 

2,053 

79.60 

1887 

12,497 

72.15 

901,686 

2,117 

7a 91 

167, 058 

1888 

13, 173 

71.82 

946,096 

2,192 

79.78 

174,854 

1889 : 

13,663 

71.89 

982, 195 

2,258 

79. 49 

179,444 

1890, June 1 

14,960 

7a 22 

1,051, 182 

9,996 

78.04 

179, 176 

1891 

14,067 

67.00 

941,823 

2; 207 

77.88 

17a 847 

1892 

15,498 

6&01 

1, 007, 694 

2,315 

75. 55 

174,882 

1893 

16,207 

6L33 

992,225 

2, .331 

70.68 

164, 764 

1891 

16,081 

47.83 

769, 225 

2,352 

62.17 

146,233 

1895 

15, 893 

8a 29 

67a 731 

2,333 

47.65 

110,928 

1896 

15, 124 

33.07 

600,140 

2,279 

45.29 

103,204 

1897 

14,366 

31.51 

152,649 

2,216 

41.66 

92,302 

1898 

13,061 

34.26 

47a 362 

2,190 

43.88 

96,110 

1899 

13,665 

37.40 

611,075 

2,134 

44.96 

65,9ti3 

1900, June 1 

i 18, m 

43.68 

797,907 

9,965 

51.41 

167,855 

1901 

\ 16, 745 

52.86 

885,200 

2,864 

63. 97 

183,232 

1902 

! 16,581 

5a 61 

06a935 

2,757 

67.61 

186, 412 

19U3 

16,557 

62.25 

1, 030, 706 

2,728 

72.49 

107, 753 

1904 

16,736 

67.93 

1, 136, 940 

2, 758 

7a 88 

217,533 

1905. 

17, 058 

70.37 

1, 200, 310 

2,889 

87. 18 

251,840 

1906 

18,719 

8a 72 

1, 510, 890 

8,404 

98.31 

334,681 

1907 

19,747 

93.51 

1,84a 578 

3,817 

1 112. 16 

42a 064 

1908 

19, 992 

93.41 

1,867,530 

3,869 

107. 76 

416, 939 

1909 

20,640 

95.64 

1,974, 052 

4, 053 


437,082 

1910, Apr. 15 

IP, 855 

108.03 

2, 142, 624 

4,910 


606,049 

1911 

20,277 

111. 46 

2, 259, 981 

4, 323 

125.92 

544, 359 

1912 

20,609 

105.94 

2, 172, 694 

4,362 

120.51 

626,657 

1913 

20,667 

110. 77 

2,278,222 

4,386 

124.31 

645, 245 

Av. 1909-1913 

20,366 

106.34 

2, 165 , 496 

4, 207 


611, 678 


20,062 

109.32 

2, 291, m 

4,449 

123.85 

651,017 

llik M MNMM 1 1 1 MM i MM 

21,196 

103.33 

2, 190, 102 

4,479 

112.36 

603,271 

« H ' 4ttl 

21, 159 

101.60 

2, 149, 786 

4,593 

113.83 

622; 834 

^ M M MMMM 1 1 1 MM i MM 

21, 210 

102.89 

2,182,307 

4, 723 

lia 15 


*' ifi M MMMM 1 1 MM i MM 

21, 555 

10124 

2, 246, 970 

4,873 

128. 81 


M M MMMM 1 1 1 MM i MM 

21, 482 

9a 46 

2,114,897 

4,954 

135.83 


1920 

19,766 

9a 61 

1,907,646 

6,427 

148. 42 

806,495 

Av. 1914-1920 

21,047 

102.38 

2, 154, 764 


12a 62 

6aa889 

1921 

19,208 

8131 

1,610,423 


iiaoo 

63a 508 

1922 

10,056 

70.64 

1,344,136 

6,467 

8a09 

481, 678 
471,386 

1923 

18,627 

69.83 

1,300,729 

6,486 

8a04 

1924 » 

18,283 

64.41 

1,176,282 

6,436 

84.20 

467,697 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates; figures in italics are census returns. 
< Prettminary. 
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Tablb 679 . — HcTBea and mules: Number and value on farms, hy Stales, Jan* L 

192S and IBU. 


State. 

i 

Nun 

Jan 


Hones. 



1 Motes. 

iber, 

1. 1. 

Average 
price pw 
head, 
Jan. 1. 

Farm value, 
Jan. 1. 

1 

1 

Number, 
Jan. 1. 

Average 
price nor 
head, 
Jan. 1. 

[ 

Farm value, 
Jan. 1. 


1923 

19241 

1923 

1924 

1923 

19241 

1923 

i924» 

1923 

1924 

192.'i ! 

j 

19241 






Thou- 

Thou- 




[ 

Thou- 

Thou- 


Thou- 

Thou- 



sand 

sand 

Thou- 

Thtm- 


1 

sand 

sand 


sands. 

sands. 

Dolls. 

DoUs. 

dollars. 

1 dollars. 

^sands. 

sands. 

Dolls. 

Dolts. 

\ dolls. 

doUs. 

Maine 

‘ 91 

88 

122.00 

122.00 

11,102 

10, 736 







New Hampshire... 

! Vi 

36 

114.00 

111.00 

3.990 

; 3i885 



1 




Vermont 

70 

74 

104. 00 

104.00 

7,904 

7,696 







Massachusetts 

47 

40 

138.00 

136.00 

6,486 

6,256 







Khode Island 

6 

6 

133.00 

123.00 

798 

738 







Connecticut 

30 

3C 

128.00 

128.00 

4,608 

4,608 







New York 

610 

605 

115.00 

iiaoo 

68;65(* 

55,550 

7 

7 

133. 00 

113.00 

9.UI 

791 

New Jersey 

72 

70 

129.00 

115.00 

9,288 

8,060 

6 

6 

1.31. 00 

120.00 

786 j 

720 

Pennsylvania 

491 

486 

110.00 

99.00 

54,010 

48, 114 

55 

55 

125. 00 

110.00 

6, .875 

6,050 

Delaware 

25 

25 

78.00 

ai.oo 

1,950 

1, J)75 

9 

9 

88.00 

S3. 00 

792 

747 

Maryland 

136 

135 

86.00 

77.00 

11,696 

10, 395 

33 

3.3 

111.00 

101.00 

3. 6<';3 

3, 

Virginia 

294 

288 

82.00 

77.00 

24,108 

22,176 

97 

971 

103. 00 loa oo! 

9,991 

9,700 

West Virginia 

161 

159 

90. 00 

79. 0(^ 

14,490 

12, 561 

15 

16 

102,00 

87.00 

1,530 

1, 305 

North Carolina 

166 

163 

108.00 

1(13. 00 

17,928 

16, 789 

260 

260 

1128. 00! 128. 00 

33, 2SU 

33,2S0 

South Carolina 

70 

70 

92.00 

103.00 

6,440 

7,210 

209 

213 

124.00 

134.00 

• 25,916 

28,542 

Georgia 

95 

89 

83.00 

83.00 

7, 8851 

7, 387 

390 

371 

105. 00 

109. nOj 

40, y^vO 

40,430 

Florida 

38 

37 

105. 00 

101.00 

3,990 

3, 737 

43 

43 

138.00 

HI. 00 

5, 934 

0,0M 

Ohio 

771 

763 

93.00 

80.00 

71,703 

61,040 

32 

32 

97.00 

89.00 

3, 104 

2,848 

Indiana 

696 

682 

74.00 

66.00 

51,504 

45.012 

101 

101 

77.00 

70 00 

7,777 

7,070 

Illinois 

1, 183 

1, 171 

70.00 

67.00 

82,810 

78,457 

170 

170 

77. (W 

73.00 

13,090 

12,410 

Michigan 

594 

582 

92.00 

80.00 

54,648 

46,560 

6 

' 6 

99. 00 

84.00 

594 

504 

Wisconsin 

643 

630 

104.00 

96.00 

66,872 

’ 60,480 

4 

4 

103.00 

8,3.00 

412 

332 

Minnesota 

887 

869 

77.00 

71.00 

68,299 

61, 699 

10 

10 

82.00 

78.00 

820 

780 

Iowa 

1,266 

1,241 

79.00 

74.00 

100,014 

91,834 

95 

93 

80. 0(^ 

77.00 

7,600 

7,161 

Missouri 

870 

861 

52. 00 

48.00 

j 

45,240 

41,328 

373 

369 

63.00 

63.00 

23,499 

23,247 

North Dakota 

797 

781 

! v.oo 

! 19, 00 

44,032 

38,269 

8 

8 

69.00 

61.00 

652 

4SR 

South Dakota 

760 

745 

.v> (XI 

1 i8.oa 

39, 520 

35, 760 

14 

14 

68.00 

61.00 

952 

854 

Nebraska 

901 

883 

'.\00 

65.00 

52,258 

48,565 

114 

114 

70.00 

69.00 

7,980 

7,860 

Kansas 

978 

958 

45.00 

41.00 

44,010i 

39,278 

292: 

280 

58.00 

55.00 

16, 936 

15, 730 

Kentucky 

374 

363 

65.00 

56,00 

24,310 

20,328 

287 

278 

76.00 

66.00 

21,812 

18,348 

Tennessee 

309 

300 

73.00 

66.00 

22,557 

19,800 

343 

330 

84.00 

78 OO 

28,812 

26,206 

Alabama 

129 

128 

78.00 

77. (» 

10; 062 

9,856 

311 

311 

99. 00 

99.00 

30, 789 

31,086 

Mississippi 

211 

211 

72.00 

69. 00 

15^ 192 

11,559 

3U2 

308 

93.00 

95.00 

2.S. aso 

29,260 

Louisiana 

171 

168 

71.00 

66.00 

12, 141 

11,088 

176 

180 

113.00 

93.00 

19, 8S3 

16.740 

Texas 

990 

980 

53.00 

55.00 

62,470 

53,900 

863 

854 

80.00 

86.00 

69,040 

73,444 

Oklahoma - 

680 

653 

4a 00 

34.00 

27,200 

22,202 

337 

337 

58.00 

53. (xJ 

19, .546 

17,861 

Arkansas 

225 

218 

63.00 

42.00 

11,925 

9,156 

335 

328 

73 00 

61.00 

24, 465 

20,008 

Montana 

643 

643 

S&OO 

31.00 

24,434 

19,933 

. 81 

0 

60.00 

55. 00 

540 

495 

Wyoming 

198 

198 

33.00 

30.00 

a534 

6,940 

3 

3 

58. no 

55. 00 

174 

165 

Colorado- 

408 

400 

4a 00 

42.00 

18^768 

16^800 

33 

33 

60.00 

58. 

1,980 

1,914 

New Mexico 

181 

176 

45.00 

39.00 

8,145 

6,864 

21 

21 

G6. 00 

60. 00 

1,386 

1,260 

Arirona 

131 

130 

62 00 

62.00 

8,122 

8,060 

12 

13 

76.00 

93.00 

912 

1,116 

Utah- 

128 

128 

69.00 

62.00 

8,832 

7,936 

3 

3 

62.00 

59. 00 

186 

177 

Nevada 

49 

49 

55.00 

54.00 

2^695 

2,646 

2 

2 

61.00 

55. 00 

122 

110 

Idiiho - 

273 

265 

58.00 

50.00 

16; 834 

13,250 

8 

8 

65.00 

63.00 

520 

504 

Washington 

247 

222 

7a 00 

70.00 

17,290 

15, 540 

22 

’ 21 

83.00 

78.00 

1,826 

1,638 

Oregon 

245 

230 

81.00 

60.no 

19,845 

15,870 

14 

13 

76.00 

71.00 

1, 064 

923 

California 

340 

323 

8L00 

83.00 

27,540 

20,809 

61 

60 

jioa 00 103. (X^ 

6,1»3| 

a 180 

United States — 

18,627 

18,263 

6a83 

64. 4U,30a729 

1, 176, 282 

1^485 

5,436 

85.04 

1 84.20 

471,38^ 

457,097 


Division of Crop and Livestock EsUmates. 


1 Preliminary. 
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Table 580 . — Horses and mules: ^ Estimated yearly losses per 1^000 from disease^ 

1888-19H- 


Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1.000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

Year ending 
Apr. 30. 

Losses 

per 

1,000. 

1887-88 

18.3 

14.6 

16.4 

16.6 

16.3 

17.0 

21.0 

22.3 
20.2 

21.3 

1897-08 

20.0 

23.4 

18.3 

ia2 

2a2 

19.7 

19.6 
17.9 

17.7 
lao 

1007-8 

17.1 

ia2 

19.0 

19.0 

21.0 

22.6 

20.6 

1917-18 

10 5 

15.7 

17.8 

14.7 

16.7 

16.0 

16.2 

1888-89_ 

1898-99 

1908-9 

1918-19 

1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 

1890-91 

1900-1 

1910-11 

1920-21 

1891-92 

1901-2 

1911-12 

1921-22 

1892-03 

1902-3 

1912-13 

1922-23 

1893-94 

1903-4 

1913-14 

1923-24 

1894-9.') 

1904-5 

1914-16 


I895-9() 

1905-6 

1915-16 

17.6 

16.9 

1896-97 

1906-7 

1910-17 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by crop reporters on May 1 for year ending 
Apr. 30. 

* Including mules since 1912. 

Table 581 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at principal markets and at all markets 

reported f 1900-1923. 


Calendar year. 

Chi- 

cago. 

Den- 

ver. 

East 

St. 

Louis. 

Fort 

Worth. 

Kan- 

sas 

City. 

Oma- 

ha. 

St. 

Jo- 

seph. 

St. 

Paul. 

Sioux 

City. 

Total 

All 

other 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing. 

Total 

all 

mar- 

kets 

report- 

ing.* 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 


99 

23 

145 

(*) 

103 

60 

13 

27 

31 

601 



IFiTMMMMI 


17 

129 

(*) 

97 

36 

23 

15 

18 

444 



1902 

102 

24 

100 

6 

77 

42 

20 

8 

19 

mm 



i9«i 


19 

129 


67 

53 

20 

8 

12 

410 





13 

181 

Is 

68 

47 

20 

6 

4 

472 



loa*! 

127 

16 

178 

18 

66 

46 

32 

6 

15 

mi 



ItrnaMIIIIIIH 

127 

17 

166 

21 


42 

28 

9 

19 

499 



1907 

102 

11 

117 

10 

62 

44 

27 

16 

16 

413 



1908 

92 

11 

109 

12 

66 


23 

7 

13 

363 



1909 

91 

15 

122 

21 

68 

32 

23 

6 

16 

393 



1910 

83 

16 

130 

34 

70 

■i 

28 

6 

16 

412 



1911 

105 

18 

171 

37 

86 

32 

42 

8 

17 

515 



1912 

93 

15 

mm 

40 

73 

33 

39 

5 


481 



1913 

91 

16 

157 

57 

82 

32 

32 

6 


482 



1914 

106 

17 

148 

48 

.87 

31 

26 

6 


478 



1915 

165 

72 

271 

56 


42 

41 

10 

22 

780 

327 


1916. 


53 

267 

79 

123 

27 

27 

12 

17 

KIEl 

668 

1,478 

1917. 


20 

280 

116 

128 

83 

34 


20 

766 

720 

1,476 

1918 

88 

16 

242 

79 

86 

22 

39 

7 

23 


616 

1. 210 


46 

23 


60 

83 

26 

43 

11 

16 

657 

611 

mmm 

1920 

43 

18 

141 

45 

72 

IL 

30 

10 

23 

401 

324 

725 

1921 

34 

10 

68 

13 

30 

7 

12 

6 

7 

186 

131 

317 

1922 

32 

13 

96 

29 

88 

0 

16 

2 

8 

242 


413 

1923 

26 

23 

102 

68 

43 

17 

16 

3 

16 


249 

651 

1023. 


m 











January 

3 


23 

6 

8 

1 

8 


1 

46 

40 

86 

February 

3 


11 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

26 

28 

61 

March 

6 


11 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

29 

32 

61 

April 

8 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

(0 

1 

19 

17 

39 

May 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

1 

12 

8 

20 

June 


1 

2 

C») 

1 


w 


(•) 


9 

14 

July 


2 

8 

1 

1 

2, 

1 

1 

1 


8 

17 

August 

H 

2 

0 


8 

2 

1 


2 


11 

32 

September 


3 

R1 

10 

4 

2j 

2 

m 

2 


19 


October 


4 


16 

6 

8 

2 


2 




November 


3 

ma 

10 

4 

1 ' 

1 


1 




December 

2 

2 


6 

« 


1 

H 

1 

Hi 


■ 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Prior to 1016 receipts compiled from yearbooks of stock- 
yard oompaniee: subsequent figures compiled from data of the reporting service of the Livestock, Meats, 
and Wool Division. 

1 Figures prfor to 1016 not available. > Not in operation. * Less than 600. 
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Tablb 682 . — Horses and mules: Receipts at public stockyards in the United States^ 

calendar years, 1915-192S. 


Number, Number. Number, Number. Number. Number Number Number Number 

6,014 3,303 40 

6,006 14,390 13,367 14,656 15,014 12,804 2,060 3,331 0,230 


Albany, N. Y 6, 014 3, 303 

Amarillo, Tex 6,006 14,390 13,367 14,665 16,014 12,804 

Atlanta, Qa 78,160 60,327 26,931 

Augusta, Oa 23,126 33,219 22,089 7,056 


60,327 25,931 3,119 7,955 33,865 


Baltimore, Md 


3,966 13,901 


Billings, Alont 3 777 

Boston, Mass 8,237 8,106 627 

Buffalo, N.Y 12,280 66,482 16,516 

(’'hattanooga, Tenn 

( ' hcycnne, Wyo 5, 639 


Cliicago, HI 106, 263 

Cincinnati, Ohio 30, 425 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbia, 8. C 

Columbus, Ohio 


Dallas, Tex 

Dayton, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 71,870 

Detroit, Mich 

Dublin, Qa 


206,449 107,311 
19,671 27,279 


4,961 4,313 2,284 2,463j 2,714 

1,841 760 38 ..! 

276 : ! 

18,594 22,526 23,687 21,1691 18,365 

! 431 

2,076 1,782 966 3,264' 1,365 

46,762 43,020 33,723 31,689 26,065 

18,880 14,181 5,699 4,248 4,244 

6,200 5,580 2,300 2,020 1,100 

1,174 847 89 


19, 758 14, 599 

13,765 3,544 


62 

13,4851 22,591 
8211 1,847 


East St. Louis, HI 270, 612 266, 818 

El Paso, Tex 7, 892 23, 385 

Emeryville, Calif. • 

Erie, Pa 

Evansville, lud 658 


Fort Wayne, Ind 

Fort Worth, Tex 53,640 

Indianapolis, Ind 28, 203 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Jersey City, N. J 62, 122 


279,837 241,751 
15,052 9,126 


250, .311 141,230 67,756 
16,295 13,931 9,574 


96,048; 101.635 
6, 106 6, 758 


761 1, 706 . 

1,135 962 


Kansas City, Mo 102, 153 

Knoxville, Tcnn 7, 040 

La Fayette^^Ind 86. 

Lancaster, Pa 1,017 

Laredo, Tex 


Logansi)ort, Ind. 


115,233 78,881 

61,692 19,608 

131 

70,268 42,185 

127,823 84,628 

8,254 6,430 


60,363 45,362 13,086 

9,080 8,814 2,710 

10,574 2,62l!”'i,'^ 

82,852 71,797 30,453 

7, 214 4, 100 2, 276 


28,610 58,437 


38,3101 42,987 


8,342 11,228 2,068 3,432 1,360 1,790' 2,603 


I^s Angeles, Calif. 

lyouisvulc, Ky 

Marion, Ohio 

Memphis, Tenn... 


Milwaukee, Wls 

Mobile, Ala 

Montgomery, Ala 

Nashville, Teim 

Nebraska City, Nebr. 


130 

1,598 2,718; 2,487 

836 914' 480 

14,770 46,249j 60,216 

1,243 1,878! 1,502 


14,1331 4,801 


New Brighton, Minn... 3,870 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N.Y 17,447 

North Salt Lake, Utah •. 

Ogden, Utah 


Oklahoma, Okla 36, 954 

Omaha, Nebr 41, 679 

Pasco, Wash 

Peoria, HI 389 

Philadelphia, Pa 7,214 

Pittsburgh, Pa 48,340 

Portland. Oreg 4,668 

Pueblo, Colo 8,369 

Hichmond, Va 

Roanoke, va 


St. Joseph, Mo 41, 264 

St. Louis, MO 3,577 

St. Paul, Minn 10,091 

San Antonio. Tex 14, 094 

Seattle. Wash 


43,380 29,761 


16,961 15,199 


11,228 10,488 
29,881 24,578 
923 671 


2,053 3,309 

9,212 10,531 
443 418 



1028 Temr^ooh of the Department of Agrieidture^ 19Z3. 

Tablb 582 . — Horses and mrdes: Receipts at public stockyards in the United States, 
calender years, lOlS-tOBS — Continued. 
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Table 585. — Farm price of horaee and mules, by age groups, United States, Jan. 1, 

1894-1924. 


Horses. 


Mules. 


Under 1 ] 
year old. 

1 and 
under 2 
years. 

2 years 
and over. 

Under 1 
year old. 

1 and 
under 2 
years. 

2 years 
and over. 




















1030 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture^ 1923. 

Table 687 . — Horses; Monthly farm price per head, 16th of month, by States, 19BS. 


stale. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 


DoUs, 

Dolls. 

Dons. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

DolU. 

DoUs. 

Maine 

124 

154 

156 

160 

165 

170 

165 

156 

160 

162 

166 

160 

167 

New Hamp^ire 


111 

128 

130 

125 


150 

150 

140 

135 

136 

130 

134 

Vei mont-.’ 

129 

145 

146 

130 

140 

138 

130 

145 

140 

137 

140 

136 

138 

M a?sachusetts_. 


150 

150 






100 

125 

130 

140 

132 

Khodc Island... 

150 













Connecticut 


175 


165 

168 

162 

170 

170 

165 

170 


150 

166 

New York 

128 

132 

132 

140 

135 

130 

125 

130 

133 

130 

127 

120 

130 

Now Jersey 

147 

142 

137 

133 

135 

138 

140 

138 

140 


160 

130 

139 

Pennsylvania.. 

124 

124 

124 

127 

124 

120 

126 

120 

116 

no 

105 

100 

118 

Delaware 

75 


92 

100 



103 


90 

85 

87 

85 

90 

Maryland 

95 

100 

104 

106 

100 


89 

80 

76 

• 72 

80 

78 

89 

Virginia 

89 

89 

91 

93 

92 

88 

90 

85 

82 

83 

80 

79 

87 

West Virginia 

107 

106 

95 

100 

100 

104 

100 

98 

95 

92 

87 

.82 

97 

North Carolina 

112 

112 

114 

114 

118 

112 

no 

105 

100 

105 

ia5 

107 

no 

South Carolina 

86 

82 

82 

90 

100 

94 

96 

92 

96 

100 

100 

105 

94 

Georgia 

90 

90 

98 

94 

93 

91 

88 

86 

85 

87 

87 

90 

90 

Florida 

125 

12:1 

1-25 

132 

133 

130 

120 

124 

116 

no 

100 

106 

120 

Ohio 

96 

106 

109 

107 

105 

106 

102 

101 

97 

97 

95 

90 

101 

Indiana 

84 

86 

87 

87 

85 

84 

84 

82 

78 

84 

72 

73 

82 

Illinois 

85 

93 

87 

89 

94 

90 

92 

90 

87 

85 

71 

76 

86 

Michigan 

110 

120 

120 

112 

111 

116 

120 

no 

109 

109 

105 

100 

112 

WLsconsin 

110 

112 

114 

118 

119 

113 

no 

108 

112 

112 

108 

104 

112 

Minnesota... 

88 

93 

• 96 

98 

102 

98 

94 

95 

92 

90 

87 

80 

93 

Iowa...# 

97 

100 

102 

99 

105 

103 

105 

100 

102 

1(K) 

95 

90 

100 

Missouri 

52 

1 

56 

60 

62 

66 

63 

59 

56 

57 

61 

50 

50 

67 

North Dakota 

1 

70 

74 

73 

80 

84 

80 

78 

75 

70 

66 

63 

68 

73 

South Dakota 

71 

74 

70 

75 

78 

74 

75 

1 70 

72 

70 

65 

62 

71 

Nebraska 

68 

75 

72 

70 

76 

77 

74 

72 

72 

75 

74 

72 

73 

Kansas 

57 

58 

68 

61 

63 

63 

61 

1 60 

56 

53 

52 

61 

68 

Kentucky 

76 

77 

80 

75 

76 

72 

72 

70 

71 

68 

66 

64 

72 

Tennessee 

83 

80 

83 

85 

86 

82 

80 

78 

75 

72 

74 

70 

79 

Alabama 

77 

80 

76 

80 

. 84 

83 

83 

84 

82 

80 

80 

76 

80 

Mississippi 

67 

66 

70 

71 

73 

77 

76 

72 

70 

71 

65 

64 

70 

Louisiana 

66 

74 

70 

74 

78 

75 

72 

66 

70 

! 74 

70 

69 

72 

Texas 

67 

61 

65 

68 

70 

08 

64 

63 

I ^ 

1 ^ 

66 

64 

66 

Oklahoma 

50 

52 

52 

54 

66 

64 

52 

45 


46 

44 

43 


Arkansas. 

1 59 

59 

65 

62 

63 

60 

60 

66 

67 

58 

55 

63 

69 

Montana 

50 

65 

62 

58 

66 

70 

66 

60 

68 

55 

67 

60 

68 

Wyoming 

' 55 

66 

60 

60 

68 

62 

68 

60 

48 

45 

47 

46 

54 

Colorado 

60 

64 

66 

70 

70 

70 

65 

67 

70 

66 

60 

56 

66 

New Mexico 

53 

58 

56 

60 

65 

67 

65 

67 

60 

58 

58 

60 

61 

Ari2ona 




76 


70 

66 


75 

80 

86 


76 

Utah 

100 

106 

104 

1 100 

96 

100 

97 

98 

90 

85 

90 

87 

96 

Nevada 


72 












Idaho 

78 

74 

74 

80 

84 

87 

80 

75 

70 

76 

76 

70 

77 

Washington 

97 

100 

05 

90 

96 

97 

96 

97 

94 

90 

90 

92 

04 

Oregon 

85 

90 

84 

81 

90 

86 

90 

95 

90 

87 

84 

80 

87 

California 

85 

95 

100 

106 

95 

94 

93 

96 

97 

90 

95 

96 

06 

United States...... 

81 

1 85 

85 

86 

88 

87 

85 

78 

1 82 

1 

80 

78 

] 

76 

82 


Division of Orop and Livestock Estimates. 



Farm Animals wad their Products, 

LIVESTOCK. ALL CLASSES. 

Table 688 . — Livestock in undermentioned countries. 
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Country. 

Date. 

Cattle.' 



Thou- 

United States: 


sands. 

On farms 

Jan. 1. 1914... 

66 l 592 


Jan. 1, 1924... 

66,801 

Not on farms.. 

Apr. 16, 1910- 

1,879 


Jan. 1, 1920... 


Aleska (on 



farms .'Uid not 



on farms) 

Jan. 1, 1910... 

I 


Jan. 1, 1920... 

1 

Guam 

Jan. 1, 1920.. 

C) 

Hawaii (on 



farms and not 



on farms) 

Apr. 15, 1910. 

w 


Jan. 1, 1920... 


Porto Rico (on 



farms and not 



on farms) 

Apr. 15, 1910.. 

SIB 


Jan. 1, 1020.. . 

279 

Samoa 

Jan. 1, 1920... 

(0 

Virgin Is- 



lands— 



On farms.. 

Nov. 1, 1017-. 

12 

Not on 



farms 

Nov. 1, 1917.. 

(0 

Algeria 

Sept., 1913... 

1, 108 


1920 • 

1,126 

Argentina 

Juno 1, 1914... 

25,867 


Dec. 31, 1922.. 

S7. 066 

Australia 

Dec. 31, 1913.. 

11,484 


Dec. 31,1921.. 

14,441 

Austria 

Dec, 31, 1910.. 

161 


Mar., 1923... 

2,163 

Azores and Ma- 



deira Islands 

1900 

89 

Bahamas 

1913 

2 


1918 

2 

Barbados 

1913 



1921 


Basutoland 

1911 

457 

Bechuanaland Pro- 


tectorate 

1911 

524 

Belgium 

Dec. 31, 1910. 

1,880 


Dec. 31, 1922.. 

1,617 

Belgian Congo 

1922 

500 

Bolivia 

1910 

734 

Bosnia-llorzogo- 



vina 

Oct. 10, 1910.. 



Nov. 10, 1910. 

Brazil 

1912-13 

*30,706 


Sept. 1, 1920. . 

»54,27i 

British Cameron.. 

1922 

16 

British Guiana 

1913 

»81 


1922 

1274 


Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

1 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thov- 

sand.*. 

i sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

68,933 

1 49,719 

22, 91.5 

20,962 

65,301 

1 38,361 

33, 469 

18,283 

1,288 

507 

116 

S,18S 

2,6S8 

457 

106 

1,706 

(') 

( 4 ) 

( 4 ) 


1 

(0 

(0 

K 

1 


7 

4 _ 

St 

77 

6 

28 

S9 

44 

6 

24 

706* 

6 

49 

68 

7.17 

4 

68 

67 

4 



('7 

2 

7 

2 

0 

(*) 

(') 

0 ) 

(*) 

112 

8,811 

3, 848 

210 

' 126 

9,000 

3, 750 

‘ 190 

2,901 

45, 226 

4,S26 

8, S 24 

7,457 

SO, 672 

•4, 820 

* 9 , 432 

801 

85,057 

202 

2, 522 

960 

* 82,226 

241 

' 2,<3s 

6 , m 

2 , 42b 

1,267 


1.473 

697 

382 

282- 

93 

87 

3H 

2 


12 

5 

1 . 


14 

6 

1 . 




2 




2 


1,S69 

989 

88 


S68 


2 . 

i,m 

186 

218 

317 

1,139 

»• 126 

U33 

230. 

60 

300 

600 


114 

1,499 

468 

97 

627 

2,499 

1,S9S 

222 

18,401 

10,660 

10,049 

7,290 

16, 169 

7,055 

6,087 

6,264 

6 

31 

41 


14 

18 

14 

1 

12 

17 

8 



Mules. 


Asses. 


Thou- 

$andit. 

4, 44P 
b,m 
m 
m 


Thou- 

sands. 

* 106 
8 72 
17 
16 


Miscel- 

laneous. 


Thou- 

sands. 


(') 

(') 




■ 


in 


5 1 

7 i 


^ l\ 


(<) 


(*) 

1931 272 

7 170i 


5<?.5| m 
* 623j » 280 


_« 

4 

21 

3 


*13 

11 U3 
63 






i 

8 


451 


i73 


0) I e 

3,20S 

1,866 


? 1 


i Dutifaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buflalocs. These ore indicated by 
note (1); otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

> Census 1910. 

• Census 1920. 

4 Less than 600. 

• Includes 22,000 reindeer and 20,000 work dogs in 1910 and 93,000 reindeer and 18,000 work dogs in 1920L 

• Unofficial. 

7 Year 1918. 

• Census figures for goats, horses, etc., not yet available, so figures for Dec. 31, 1921, are given. 

• Includes 10,822 camels and 1,908 ostriches in 1913 and 11,738 camels and 780 ostriches in 1921 


10 Former boundaries. 

11 Year 1920 

u Not including cattle of interior prairies estimated at 30,000 head in 1913 and at 38,980 in 1921. 
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Country. 


British South Westj 
Africa (former 
German South- 
west Africa) 


Bulgaria 

Caw Verde Islands] 
(Portuguest') ... 

Canada 


Cayman I.slands 
(Biitish) 


Ceylon . 
Chile... 
China.. 


Colombia... 
Costa Hica. 


Croatia-Slavonia. 
Cuba 


Cyprus., 


Czechoslovakia — 
Denmark 


Dominican Re- 
public (Santo 

Domingo) 

Dominica (British) 

Dutch East Indies: 
JavM and Ma- 
dixra 


Outer posses- 
sions 


Dutch West Indies 
Curacao and 
dependen- 
cies 


Dutch Guiana 
or Surinam.. 


Egypt *» 

Esthonia ! 

Eritrea (Italian)...! 


Falkland Islands 
(British) 


Date. 


1913.. 


1922 

Dec. 31, 1910. 
1920. 


1914 

1916 

Juno 30, 1013. 
June 15, 1923. 


1913. 

1922. 

1913.. 

1922. 

1913.. 

1919.. 

1914.. 
1916 

1916.. 

1914.. 

1922.. 


Mar. 24, 1911. 

Dec. 31, 1913. 
1921 


Mar. 31, 1913. 


1922 

Dec. 31, 1920. 
July 15, 1914. 
July 15,19231^ 


May 15, 1921 

1903 

1922 


1915.. 

1921.. 


1915- 

1921. 


1913.. 

1922.. 


Dec. 31, 1913. 
Dec. 31, 1922. 

1914 

Sept. -Oct., 

1922 

1913 w 

1922 


1013. 

1922. 


1913. 

1922.. 


Cattle.^l Swine, l Slieep. | Goats, i Horses. 


Thou- 

9and9. 

206 

750 
» f, Otfi 
g,4S8 

8 

9 

6.656 

9.246 


» 1,484 
» 1,500 
2,084 
2,163 
21. 1»97 
15. 973 
4,8.32 
336 
477 

J /, /.35 

3, 141 
4,771 

47 

1^7 

g,i6S 

2,537 


647\ 


15, 7H4 
1 5,060 

71S 
I 1,874 


3 

3 

8 

13 

1 1,169 

1 1,201 
451 
627 

617 

553 


7'hou 

sands. 


16 
str 
/, Its 

14 
17 
3,448 
4, m 

1 


Mules. 


86 

4 

292 
76,819 
44,711 
1, 1.39 
64 
114 


40 

14 

2; 853 


674\ 


97 


805 


2ia 

272 


0) 


sands 

556 

1, 350 
8,S9t 
8,906 

4 

6 

2,129 

2,7M 


90 
.56 
4, .567 
4. .500 
22, 1H6 
22,232 
246 

(*) 

ml 


sands. 

517 

900 
7,469 
t, ‘ ' 

38| 


256| 

281 


Si6 

374 


842 

’ii3 




810| 

942 

420 

746 


(0 

(«) 


203 

1.50 

28S 

460 


232| 

1 

1 

96\ 


253 

230 

42 


706\ 


1, 421 
’”5*^1 


3 

331 


395| 

1 


1,585 
1, 701 


696 

667 


sands. 

16 

29 

47S, 

4t6 

1 

1 

2 . 866 | 

3. 53l| 

(<) 

(0 


sands. 


Asses. 


Thou- 

sands. 


676\ 

562 


'1 

li 


904 

273 

S2S 

18 429 


(*) 

(*) 




i 


(.*) 


489 

84 

30 

392 

51 

36 

4,034 


4,394 

4,401 


3,660 

858 

324 

16S 

52 

2 

{*) 

95 

i « 

(0 

660 


625 

46 

2 

859 

72 

.3 


10 


66 




27 

117' 

let 

io| 

171 


44 


4 - 

4 . 

1 

632 

C14 


Miscol- 

llaneous. 


Thou- 

sands. 

i»l 

11 ( 4 ) 


42 


»>1 


»* 118 
» 131 


13 51 
1)68 


1 Buffaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buiTaloes. These are indicated by 
note (1), otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

* Less than 500. 

1* Camel ;. 

1* The number of work animals only in 1921 compared with 1913 was as follows, the 1913 figures being 
given in parentheses: Cattle, 875,000 (754,000); buffaloes, 148,000 (140,000); horses, 174.000 (141,000). 

18 Iflamas and alpacas. 

Hogs over 1 year old not included. 

37 lacTudeB South Jutland, where the number oflivestock on July 15, 1923, was as follows: Cattle, 213.000; 
swine, 288,000; sheep, 19,000; goats, 2,000; horses, 38,000 

38 AnimaLs t^longlng to British Army e.Kcluded. 

38 Preliminary estimate for numbers within present boundaries in 1913. 
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Swine. 

Slieep. 

Goats. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thovr 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

(*) 

112 



09 

(0 

2 

3 

14 

2 

1 

17 

m 

1,330 

it 

374 

1,672 

12 

7,036 

16, 131 

1,435 

6, 196 

9, 782 

1,368 


298 






L 126 1 


13 

34 


26 

30 

7 

(0 

(‘) 

2,663 



742 

2 

45 

17 

111 

164 

43 

86 

105 

3 

91 

96 


545 

427 


2 

106 


527 

676 

5 

215 

259 

22 28 

2, 0.30 

1,592 

25, 659 

5, .521 

3, 548 

17,226 

6, 094 

4,659 

11* 

260 

i 

352 




2 

4 

5 

22: 

3,517 

2,638 

41b 

5,811 

3, 418 

51 

12 

17 

188 

514 

11 

96 

185 

17 

180 

5 

23 


(«) 

(^) 


{*) 

(«) 

6,825 

6,560 

269 

3,473 

1,352 

1 


635 

1 


564 

2 


23,081 

30,694 


22,075 

24,294 


8, 326 1 


12, 499 

6,276 


11, 163 

f, 715 

2,SS9 


3,083 

1 31 

10 

it 17 

«32 

7 

«« 80| 


Country. 


Faroe Islands 
(Danish) 


Fiji Islands (Brit- 
ish)." 


Finland. 

Fran«K>.. 


French Cameron . 
French Kquutorial 
Africa (French 
Congo) 


French Establish- 
ments in India 

French Ouiana... 
French Iiuio-f'hiuaj 

French West Af- 
rica: 

Ivory Coast. .. 

Dahomey 

French Guinea 
Upper Volta.. 

Mauritania 


Niger 

Senegal 

French Sudan 
Germany 


Gold coast (Brit- 
ish) 


Grenada (British) .| 
Greece 


Quadelopo.. 

Guatemala. 


Honduras, Repub- 
lic of 


Hongkong (Brit- 
ish) 


Hungary 

Iceland 

India (British). -..| 

India (Native 
States) 


Italy 

lamaloa. 


Date. 


Cattie.i 


1914. 

1919. 


1913.. 

1922.. 


Sept., 1910. 

1921 

Dec?3'iri9i:D®| 

Dec. 31, 1922 

1922 


1922. 


1913.. 
1922 

1910.. 
1910. 

1921.. 


1922.. 

1922-. 

1922.. 

1922.. 

1921.. 


1922 

1922 

1922 

Dec. 1,1913 >« 
Oct. 1, 1923. 


1913. 

1921. 


1911... 
1918.-.. 
1914 1®.. 


1920- . 


1923. 

1913 

July, 1922. ...I 


1913-14. 
1918 


1913 

1922 

Apr. 30, 1913" 
Apr.—, 1922.. I 

1913 

1921 

1913-14.... 
1920-21.... 


1013-14. 


1920-21 

Mar. 19, 1908 
Apr. 0,1918.. 

1913 

1922 


ThdUr 

sands. 


49 


1,605 
1,792 
14,788 
13, 576 
290 


75rt 


1 51 
I 85 
6 

14 , 616 

1 3,099 


561 

102 


219 

f)63 

427 

1,025 

20,994 

16,653 

50 


1 325 

1668 

26 

557 

319 

489 

466 

1 

2 

1 6, 20 V 
1,828 
27 
24 

1 143,179 
‘ 145, 10:1 

1 14, 046 

133,398 
1 6 , SIS 

1 6 , m 
116 
141 


Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Thou- 

sands. 

1 

1 

ThoVr 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 







7 

8 


« m 
« .53 

see 

203 

3,222 

2,778 

15 

46 





188 

186 

356 

201 




4.5 




1 

(0 

70 

137 

1 

2 
3 
32 


(0 

















1 

61 





133 s 

1332 

13 t 
22 

44 

30 

44 

“4, 623 
«»W3,651 

2 

3 


79 
43 
82 
« 1 
«5 

8 

9 



13 2 
«26 




• 

1 

80 

1 

133 


149 

201 

8 

04 

86 

68 



364 


4 

33 

4 




20 

4 



2,005 
717 
47 
49 
1,644 
1, 697 

176 

501 

966 

990 

53 

"50 







1 

16 









79 

76 

1,508 

1,371 

13 492 

« 410 

1354 

IS 118 

1 182 

6 

386 

497 

332 

850 

949 



17 



1 Buffaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buffaloes. These are indicated by 
note (1) ; otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

* Less than 500. 

10 Former boundaries. 
i» Camels. 

M Animals owned by Europeans, 
u Number of reindeer In 1921. 

M A ocording to the Ministry for National Defense they numbere4 1023. 

nVear 1917. 


1034 Yearbook of the Department of Agrioultu/re, 1923. 

Table 688. — Livestock in undermentioned countries — Continued. 


l^ouutry. 


Japan 

Chosen (Korea) _ . . 

Formosa (Taiwan) 

Karafnto (Japan- 
estO 


Province cf Ja- 
pan) : 

Within the 
lejiscd pro- 
vince.. 


Outside the 
leasiHi pro- 
vince 


Kenya Colony and 
Protectorate 
(British East 
Africa) 


Latvia 

Lithuania. . . 
Luxemburg., 
Madagascar. 

Malta 

Mauritius 


Tftexico 

French Morocco... 


Mozambique (Por- 
tuguese East 
Africa) 


Netherlands.. 


Newfoundland 


New Zealand- 


Nigeria (British).. 
Norway » 


Nyasaland Protec- 
torate 


Palestine. 

Panama.. 


Date 

Cattle.1 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Dec. 31, 1913.. 

1,389 

310 

3 

89 

Dec. 31, 1921.. 

1,437 

409 

10 

142 

Dec. 31, 1913- 

1,211 

761 

i*) 

10 

Doc.31,1920-. 

1,490 

977 

1 

21 

Dec. 31, 1913- 

1 

1, 322 


129 

Dec. 31. 1921.. 

3 

1,281 

(') 

102 

Dec. 31, 1913.. 

1 

1 



Dec. 30; 1920.. 

2 

2 



Dec- 31,1913- 

31 

60 

2 

12 

Dec. 31, 1921.. 

33 

90 

(^) 

8 

Dec. 31, 1913- 

(0 

6 

(*) 


Dec. 31, 1921- 

1 

6 

1 

i*) 

Mar. 31, 1913. 

780 

3 

6,600 

4,020 

Mar., 1922— 

2,814 

»0 16 

2,464 

3, 360 

1913 >» 

912 

657 

9iKl 

104 

Aug.. 1923,— 

809 

484 

1,461 


1913 »« 

671 

403 

514 

17 

1921 

050 

1,500 

750 


Dec. 1, 1913.. 

m 

' W 

d 

10 

Dec. 31, 1922- 

83 

89 

4 

10 

1916 

6,606i 

666 

209 

173 

1922 

8,600i 

400 

176 

150 

Mar. 31, 1913. 

4 

4 

15 

14 

Mar. 31, 1922. 


6 

25 

32 

1913 

22 

8 

1 

”6 

1922 1 

17 

4 

2 

7 

June 30, 1902. 

6,Ht 

616 



1921 j 

2,304 

1,913 

*7 293 

1, 2.54 

1915 

676 

16 

3, 175 

1, 062 

1922 

1,668 

78 

6,319 

2,060 

1913 

25 

• 15 

10 

29 

1916 

38 

24 

10 

34 

June, 1913 

2,097 

1,360 

842 

232 

May - June, 





1921 

2,063 

1, 519 

668 

272 

1911 

St 

19 

76 

16 

1921 

ts 

U 

86 

n 

Apr., 1911—. 

t,oeo 

SJ^ 

£S,996 

6 

Jan. 31, 1923.. 

3.481 

401 

*• 23, 061 

17 

1921 

2,824 

44 

1,909 

4,007 

Dec. 31,1907. 

1,022 

158 

990 

222 

Dec. 31,1920. 

1 1,096 

127 

967 

178 

Mar. 31, 1913, 

63 

22 

23 

138 

Mar. 31,1921. 

114 

28 

1 58 

180 

1922 

» M 110 

1 

262 

482 

1916 

200 

30 


5 


Horses. 


Thou- 
sands. 
1,682 
1,611 
61 
66 | 

(0 
(0 


1 

3201 

338 ( 

323 

440 

19 ] 

17 

3 

«3 

3 

31 

1 


Mules. 


Thou- 

sands. 


(0 


Asses. 


Miscel- 

llaneoas. 


Thou- 

sands. 


(0 


36 


(♦) 


635| 


133 


im 


334 

364 

15 

16 


174 

162 

216 


(0 


«7 

16 


m 

16K 


226 

440 


(*) 

(«) 




**4 

2 


484j 


«33 


Thou- 

sands. 


2M18 

»419 


13 120 


13 69 
13 100 


i»4 


18 ti 18 


1 Buffaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buffaloes. These are indicated by 
note (1); otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

^ t^u 600. 

Camels. 

Prcliminm*y estimate for numbers within present boundaries in 1913. 

99 Animals owned by Europeans. 

•* Data for preceding year. 

29 Zebus. 

« Animals on sugar estates only. 

” In addition there were 216,400 designated as sheep and goats.’* 

*• Apr. 30, 1923. 

99 In rural districts only. The numbers in cities on Jan. 1, 1918 , compared with Deo. 31, 1907, in paren- 
theses, were as foUows: Cattle, 3,761 (5,133); swine, 4,478 (5,772); sheep, 1,479 (1,660); goats, 843 (UO); 
horses, 7,941^(8,580). 
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Country. 


Papua (Territory 

of British) 1913 

1921 

Paraguay 1915 

Dec. 31,1918. 

Peru Apr. 1,1923. 

PhilipplDo Islands. Dec. 31, 1913, 


Poland Summer, 1913 

Sept. 30, 1921. 

Portugal Oct., 1906 

Mar , 1920.,.. 

Rhodesia 1912 

Doc. 31,1922. 

Rumania 1910-11 « 

1922 

Russia: 

European, in- 
eluding 
Ukraine and 
N or them 

Caucasia 1913“ 

1922 

Asiatic 1913“ 

1922 

Salvador 1906 

St. Helena (British) 1911 

1921 

St . Lucia (British) . 1914 

1922 

Serbia Dec. 31, 1910.. 

Shetland Islands... 1919 

Seychelles Islands 

(British) 191.3 


Sierra Leone (Brit 
ish) 

Somaliland (Ital- 

8 


Straits Settlements 
and Lubutin 

1913 

1910 

Swaziland (Britisli) 

1913 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

1922 

Estimated 

average, 

1913-14.... 

1920 

Apr. 21, 1911. 


Apr. 21, 1921. 


^ Buffaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for bulialoes. These aie indicated by 
note (1); otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

< Less than 600 , 

“ Camels. 

“ Llamas and alpacas. ^ , . . « « 

“Preliminary estimate for numbers within present boundaries in 1913. 

“Animals owned by Europeans. 

“Data for preceding year. 

« POTmS-^klngdom and Bessarabia. The number in 191 1 , excluding Bessarabia, was as follows: Cattle 
and buffaloes, 2,667,000; swine, 1,021,000; sheep, 5,269,000; goats, 187,000; horses, 825,000; mules and asses, 

^*^he 1920 ce^is figures for Turkestan and Aserbaijan have been included in the 1922 figures for Asiatic 
Russia, as estimates for these republics were not included in the 1922 estimate, 
u Elephants. 

86813 ®— YBK 1923 66 
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Ta»lx 588< — Liv€9iock in undermentioned countries — Continued. 


Country. 

Data. 

Cattle.i 

1 

1 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Asses. 

MiSOil- 

laneous. 

Tanganyika Ter- 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 



tendt. 

Mindt. 

»and». 

»and». 

9und». 

sand*. 

»and$. 

sands. 

Africa) 

1911 

1,489 

1 

2,793 






1921 

3;i47 

2 

3:406 

(0 

0 ) 

11 


Trinidad and To- 



— 




bago 

Mar. 31, 1913. 

14 

8 

2 

6 

5 





1920....' 

10 

9 

3 

(*) 

4 

4 



Tunis 

Dec. 31, 1913.. 

217 

17 

729 

'^506 

37 

23 

06 



1922...: 

483 

18 

2,820 

1,002 

75 

24 

137 

!• 134 

Turkey, European 










and Asiatic 

1907 and 1909M 

18,19Q 

225 

27,106 

18,024 

1,263 

240 

1,746 

»• 327 


1919 « 

4.118 


11,200 

2,065 

630 

85 

825 

i>05 

Turks and Caicos 







Islands 

1913 

1 

(0 

(*) 


(0 





1919 

1 

(*) 

(4) 


(*) 




Uganda Protecto- 










rate. 

May 31, 1014. 

776 


637 


(•) 





1922 

920 

0) 

267 

838 

(*) 

(«) 

(•) 


Union of South Af- 







rica 

Dec. 31,1911.. 


J,08i 

90,657 

11, 763 

719 

94 

997 



Apr. 30, 1922 » 

A 910 

'895 

di; 601 

8,267 

023 

115 

743 


United Kingdom: 










England and 










W(Ues - 

June 4, 1913... 

6,717 

2,102 

17,130 


1,402 





June 4, 1928... 

5, 823 

2,612 

13:836 


1,281 




Snotland i 

June4, 1913. 

1,247 

132 

6,801 


204 





June 4, 1923... 

1,100 

185 

6,763 


203 




Ireland 

June4, 1913. . 

4, 933 

1,060 

3, 621 

246 

614 

30 

243 



June 4. 1922... 

8, 157 

1,037 

3, 567 

250 

544 

26 

232 


Uruguay 

1908 

8,199 

180 

86,886 

80 

566 

88 




Apr. 20. 1916 

7,802 

304 

11. 473 

12 

566 

14 

3 


Veneeuela 

1912 

2,004 

1, 61^ 

177 

1,667 

101 

89 

313 



1920 

••2,778 

512 

113 

2,155 

168 

55 

200 


Yugoslavia 

1922 

4,090 

4,887 

8,462 

1,801 

1,044 

15 

; K6 


Grand total: 










Pre-war. - -- 


536,823 

260,402 

••588,939 

•• 125,163 

40115,068 

40 115,968 

4112,634 


Recent...... 


679«023 

221.067| 

••499,570 

••90,727 

4» 97, 672 

«»4» 11.500 

4J»48 11.902 






Division of Statistical and Historical Research. In order to secure comparable totals, that pre-war 
estimate nearest to 1013 givingstatistics for each class of annimal, la compared with the latest estimate avail' 
able. Census returns are in italics, other returns are in roman. 


^ Buffaloes are included with cattle for countries giving estimates for buffaloes. These are indicated by 
note (1); otherwise the figures are for cattle only. 

* lisss than 600. * U nofl9cial. Camels. 

** Comprised of the 1007 estimate for European Turkey and the 1000 estimate for Asiatic Turkey. 

*> As no estimate for the numbers of livestock in native locations and reserves was included in the 1023 
estimate, the 1021 census figures for the numbers in these regions have been added to the 1022 estimate. 
They are as follows: Cattle, 2,366,678; swine, 363,968: sheep, 3,006,572; goats, 2,728,071; horses, 166,863; 
mules, 1,610; asses, 123,300. Year 1022. 

I’ Pre-war and postwar totab are for approximately the same territory. Rou^ pre-war estimates 
have been indtided for former Russian territory according to 1023 boundaries, I. c., European and Asiatie 
Russia, Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuimei, Bessarabia being added to the pre-war Rumania esti- 
xnate. Ffgtires for Oeechoslovakia and Yugoslavia are included in the total of recent estimates, since 
they were included in the pro-war estimates of the countries to which they formerly belonged. 

** 13,124,000 designated as **sheep aud goats’' included with sheep. 
n 5,674,000 designated as “sheep and goats’’ included with sheep. 

219.000 designated as “horses, mules, and asses'’ and “horses and mules” included with horses. 

278.000 designated as ‘ ‘ horses, mules, and asses ’’ and “ horses and mules ” included with horses 
4* 3,428,000-desigDated as “ mules and asses ’’ included with mules. 

** 2,329,000 designated as “mules and asses’’ included with mules. 

POULTRY. 


Table 589. — Poultry and chickens on farms, and chicken eggs produced, United 

States, i919--19U- 


Calendar year. 

On hand, Jan. 1. 

Production. 

All poultry. 

Chickens. 

Chickens. 

Chicken eggs. 

Number 

Value. 



Number. 

Value. 

Dosens. 

Value. 

1919 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thousand 

doUars. 

Thou- 

sands, 

Thousand 

dollars. 


Thousand 

dollars. 

386,340 

412,734 

392,334 

378^460 

420^481 

Thou- 
sands 
1,064,946 
1,647,043 
1,888,318 
1,970^766 
2; 196, 194 

Thousand 
dollars, 
076, U7 
736,188 
652; 618 
690; 693 
698^961 

1900 


1373,394 

s 

1349, 609 
319, 416 

310^940 

361,202 

1921 

19B 


1923 


1924 

876,781 



■■■■■I 

JMMMBillf 

Jllllllllll 


DiyitUm of Crop and Liveatock Estimatsa. > Canscia. 
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Table 590. — Poultry: In undermentioned countries.^ 


Ooontry. 


o«*>- 

Dated 

poultry. 


United States: 

Continental United States.. 


Porto Rico. 


Samoa, American.. 
Austria 


Bulgaria 

(’’osta Rica. 
Canada 


Finland 

French Indo-China.. 
(lermany ® 


Apr. 15, lOlO.J 
Jan. 1, 1920....I 
Jan. 1, 1921.... 
Jan, 1, 1922..,. 
Jan. 1. 1923.... 
Jan. 1,1924.... 
Apr. 15, 1910,., 
Jan. 1, 1920.... 
Apr. 15, 1910.. 
Jan. 1, 1920.... 
Apr. 16, 1910.. 
Jan. 1. 1920.... 
Jan. 1, 1920.... 

1900 

Dec. 31, 1910. . 

1922 

Dec. 31, 1900.. 

1914 

Mar. 31, 1901.. 
June 1,1911... 
June 15, 1918. . 
June 16, 1919.. 
June 16, 1920- . 
June 16, 1921.. 
June 15, 1922.. 
June 15, 1923.. 
July 16, 1903... 
July 15,1909... 
July 15, 1914... 
July 15,1918... 
July 15, 1919... 
July 15, 1920. . 
July 15, 1921.. 
July 16, 1922... 
July 15, 1923... 
Sept. 1, 1920... 

1921 

Dec. 1, 1900... 
Dec. 1, 1907... 
Dec. 1,1912... 
Deo. 1, 1916... 
Dec. 1,1919... 
Deo. 1,1920... 
Dec. 1, 1921... 
Deo. 1, 1922... 

. 1917 

1918 

1920 


rftott- Thw^ 

sands, sands. 


Lhse m. 


m sre.ses 

. .. 370,000 
.... 423,400 
.... 439,900 
491,600 


« 61 4 793 4 283 


56,396 

66,906 

78,374 

^963 

44,282 2,332 4,406 

63,057 2,371 6,526 

60,166 2,016 6,679 

68,145 1,068 6,392 


Ja™ Empire: 3^^ 

1912 20^266 371 20^626 

1913 19,638 337 19,870 

1914 19,152 333 19,485 

1916 ^846 872 23,218 

1917 26,060 390 26,460 

1918 26,092 374 28,466 

1921 27,731 496 28,227 

Venesuela. 

• EsUit^^ olDoctor Thalmayer of the Austrian Department of Agriculture. 

4Sudes South Jutland where the numj^r of 408,000 In 1920; 618,000 in 1981; 

7QS COO in 1022 and 900,000 in 1923: turkeya 3,000; ducks 14,000; geese 13,000. j i , 

’New boundaries for 1919 and subsequent years. The number of poultry toe present boundartos iiir 1018 

was 71,870,6564 
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Table 690. — Poultry: In undermentioned countries} ^Continued. 


Country. 

Date. 

Chick- 

ens. 

Tur- 

keys. 

Ducks. 

Geese. 

Guinea 
fowls, 
pigeons, 
and un- 
desig- 
nated 
poultry. 

Total. 


$ 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Japanese Empire — Continued. 


sands. 

tands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 


1910 





2,796 

2,791 


1911 





3 , 421 

3|421 


1912 





3i932 

3 , 932 


1913 





4 ; 194 

A, 191 


1914 





4, no 

4 ; no 


1915 





4:278 

41278 


1916 





4,400 

4 ; 403 


1917 





4,667 

4;5»7 


1918 





4,913 

4,913 


1919... 





4,998 

4,99^ 


1920 . 





5,972 

5 ; 972 

TTiurfifiitn _ ^ . 

1919 .. 

8 



G) 


8 


1911 

12 


)f\ 



12 


1912 .. 

12 


1*1 

(•) 


13 


1913 

17 


(•) 

V*) 


17 


1914 - 

13 


(*) 

(!) 


13 


1915 

14 



(!) 


14 


1916 .. 

21 


M 

(1) 


21 


1917 

24 


C) 

(v 


24 


1918 

23 



(*) 

(0 


23 


1919 

25 



(!) 


31 


1920 — - 

30 


U 

(1) 


30 

Kenya Colony (British East Africa 








Protectorate) 

1920 





29 

20 


1921 . 





34 

31 


1922 





34 

31 

T.iiTpTnbtirg _ 

Dec. 31, 1922 

428 





428 

Netherlands 

May-JunelWH 

4, OSS 





4 , 93 s 


May-J uno 1910 

6,778 





9,778 


May- J une 1921 

9,661 





9,661 

New Zealand 

1906 

8,784 

77 

$8$ 

4i 

4 

8,191 


1911 

S,tl6 

98 

S$9 

46 

6 

8,693 


Jan. 31, 1916... 

9,141 

67 

$$1 

47 

$ 

3,468 


Jan.31,1921... 

9,49$ 

79 

380 

49 


3,99t 

Norway*. 

Sept. 30, 1907* 

1,391 

3 

8 

10 


1, 412 


Sept. 80, 1917 •. 

1,860 

5 

6 

12 


1,883 


Jan.l, 1918.... 

1,668 

3 

4 

5 


1,689 


June 1918*. 





1,676 

1,676 


June 20, 1918.. 





1,786 

1,736 

Rhodesia ^ 

Dec. 31, 1921.. 





159 

159 


Dec, 31, 1922.. 





133 

133 

Rassia, European including Ukraine 
and Northern Caucasia 

1920 .. . .. 

69, 779 

909 

1,801 

4,8$9 


70,71$ 

Russia, A^atic 

1920 

1$,979 

86 

9$7 

9,419 


16,411 

Spain 

1921 



25, 103 

25,103 

Sweden 

June 1, 1917 

6,035 

5 

23 

17 


6,080 


Juno 1, 1918 

4,775 

4 

15 

18 


4,812 


June 1,1919... 

4,829 

4 

17 

21 


4,871 

Switzerland 

1918 

2,386 


19 


2,405 


Apr, 21,1921.. 

3M7 


49 


8,996 

Turkey ( Asiatic) 

1900 





35,063 

35,003 

Union of South Africa 

1911 

9,381 

969 

61$ 

97$ 

10,834 


May 5, 1918... 

8,436 

495 

271 

218 


9,420 


Apr io, 1919*. 

7,811 

262 

303 

386 


8,762 


Apr. 30, 1920*. 

7,138 

181 

318 

210 


7,847 


Apr. 30,1921.. 

9,479 

$96 

967 

$16 


10 , $$8 


Apr. 30, 1922 ». 

7, 513 

244 

349 

193 


8,299 

United Kingdom: 








England and Wales '• 

June 4, 1908 

28,249 

628 

2,669 

686 


32,232 


Jun64, 1913... 

29,026 

652 

2,188 

677 


32,443 


June 4, 1921... 

24,816 

445 

2,391 

517 


28,169 

Scotland 

June 4, 1913 

4,064 

57 

209 

21 


4, 341 


June 4, 1921... 

4,216 

70 

240 

23 


4,549 

1 

June 4, 1922... 

4,276 

67 

243 

22 


4,603 


iCensns returns in italics; other returns in roman. No data available for Argentina, Australia, 
Belgiam4;Brasil, Chili, China, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Poland, Roumania, Serbia, Tunis, 
Uruguay and Venesuela. 

>LeBS than 600. 


* Rural communities only. 

’ Owned by Europeans only. > 

•The numbers in natives locations, reserves, etc., on April 30, 1918 have been added to the 1919 and 1930 
estimates. The numbers thus added were as follows, in thousands: Chickens, 2,943; turkeys, 18; ducks. 
82: gMse, 18. 

•The members in native locations reserves, etc., on April 30, 1921, have been added to the 1922 estimate, 
The members thus added were as follows, in thousands: Chiokens 3,000; turkeys 13; ducks 40; geese 1& 
The agricultural schedule for 1921 included an inquiry as to the number of poultry on farms on June 4. 
flimtlar inquiries were made in 1908 and 1913. 
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Tablb 590. — Poultry: In undermentioned countries^ — Continued. 


Country. 

Date. 

Chick- 

ens. 

Tur- 

keys. 

Ducks. 

Geese. 

Guinea 
fowls, 
pigeons, 
and un- 
deslg- 
nated 
poultry. 

Total. 

United Kingdom—Continued. 
Ireland “ 

June 4, 1009... 

Tkou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands, 

Thou- 

sands, 

Thou- 
sands. 
24,105 
24,330 
25,448 
26,526 
25,701 
20,910 
26,080 
26, 473 
22,245 
24,424 
16, 176 

Thou- 

sands. 

24,195 


June 4, 1010... 





24,339 
25,448 
25,525 
25,701 
26,919 
26,089 
26,473 
22,245 
24,424 
16, 176 


June 4, 1011... 






June 4, 1012 







June 4, 1013 






Juno 4, 1014... 






June 4, 1016... 







June 4, 1016... 






June 4, 1017... 






June 4, 1018.. 





Yugoslavia 

Jan. 31, 1021... 












Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. 

1 Census returns in italics; other returns in roman. No data available for Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Chili, China, France, Hungary, India, Italy, Poland, Roumania, Serbia, Tunis, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

It was found impracticable to make an estimate of the num*.)er of poultry in 1019 and 1020 but the returns 
indicated an increase. 


Table 591. — Poultry ^ dressed: Monthly receipts at four markets, 1920-1923, 


Market, and 
calendar year. 


Boston: 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 

New York: 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1023 

Philadelphia: 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1023 

Chicago: 

1020 

1921 

1022 

1923 

Total four mar- 
kets: 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023 


Jan. 


1,000 
m. 
3,934 
3, 377 
4,175 
7,600 

11,217 

II, 441 
10,783 
121,730 

1,553 

1,498 

1,947 

2,206 

6, 646 
6,343 
5, 345 

III, 407 


23,360 

22,650 

22,250 

43,123 


Feb. 


1,000 

ib8, 

1,740 

2 , 22 ^ 

2,765 

3,71’6 

7, 557 
7,006 
6,909 
12,335 

1,881 
1,071 
1, 700 
1,530 

2,687 

3,328 

3,042 

5,206 


Mar. 


1,000 
hi. 
1,507 
1 465 
2,478 
2,117 

3,928 
5, 190 
6,371 
8,590 

1,006 

1,411 

1,077 

1,388 


2,794 

3,304 

4,057 


13,8741 8,411 
13,63410,860 
14,50613,320 
22,85816,762 


Apr. 


1,000 

ibs, 

1,037 

1,707 

1,706 

1,046 

1,367 

5,021 

6,300 

6,016 

018 

1,006 

664 

1,042 

816 

2,104 

2,744 

2,532 


4, 138 
9,837 
11,612 
12,436 


May. 


1,000 

m, 

1,464 

1,706 

2,551 

2,439 

5,480 

4,888 

7,806 

6,804 

1,466 
1,308 
1, 182 
1,055 

1,512 

2,421 

2,744 

2,012 


June. 


1 ^ 

2,221 

2,086 

2,883 

2,778 

5,202 

6,160 

8,822 

8,589 

1,286 

1,565 

1,304, 

1,509 

2,369 

2,524 

3,607 

3,320 


July. 


1,000 

ks. 

1,858 

1,400 

2,001 

2,427 

6,120 

5,314 

6,785 

9,414 

1,019 

1,226 

1,237 

1,343 

2,870 

2,007 

8,500 

3,679 


0,02211,16811,385 
10,40212,325110,136 
14, 373 16, 606 13, 703 
13,210 16,20516,863 


Aug. 


1,000 

ks, 

1,606 

2,437 

2,198 

2,661 

4,428 
8,992 
7, 768 
0,407 

1,215 

1,410 

1,217 

1,618 

2,650 

2,615 

4,250 

4,018 


0,006 
15,463 
15,433 
17, 704 


Sept. 


1,000 

ks. 

2,096 

2,482 

2,470 

2,674 

6, 273 
10,277 
0, 115 
9,653 

1,044 

1,587 

1,237 

1,348 

3, 370 
8,804 
4,200 
4, 724 


12,783 
18, 150! 
|17, 121 
18,300 


Oct. 


1,000 
ks. 
2,628 
3, 581 
3,306 
4,418 

8,053 

11,887 

12,594 

16,509 

1,588 
2,020 
1, 356 
1,740 

4,001 
4, 157 
4,178 
5,411 


r 

5,911 
7,472 
7,488 
10, 752 

17, 651 
21, 182! 
22,232 
26,822 


16,270 

21,645 

21,434 

28,087 


Nov. 


1,000 

ks. 

7,805 

9,701 

10,444 

11,526 

23,718 

27,208 

32,538 

27,289 


2,348 

2,882 

2,653 

3,281 

110,752 
16,723 
13, 167 
15,163 


47, 259 i 
45, 540 ' 
56,018 


Dec. 


6,382 

5,905 

5,655 

6^542 

19, 153 
17,062 
123,320 
27,743 


56,148 

50.066 

71.067 
73, 100 ; 


Total. 


1,000 

ks. 

34,086 

39,021 

44,563 

50,013 

101,093 

124,551 

138,212 

163,948 

21,606 

22,892 

21,319 

24,611 

57,324 

64,902 

73,661 

00,273 


214,100 

252,356 

277,755 

334,845 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy 
and Poultry Products. 

Gross weight. 

Table 692. — Poultry, frozen: Cold-storage holdings in United States, 1917-1923, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 1. 

Feb.l. 

Mar.l. 

Apr.l 

Mayl. 

June 1. 

Julyl. 

Aag.l. 

Sept.l. 


Nov.l. 

Dec.l. 

1917 

1018 

1910 

1020 

1021 

1022 

1023.,...^ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1.000 
ks. 
67,242 
26,523 
71, 162 
40^525 

47,651 

50,840 

74,562 


i 

1 

I 

1 

i ^ 

49,561 

71,238 

54,749 

49,046 

68,167 

61,781 

63,274 


Division of Statistical and filstorlcal Research. 
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Tabu fi9i.—Potiltry, dnued: fieeetvto atfiimmarhtU, by 8Me$ of origin, t8tS~- 

Continued. 


PHILADELPHIA. 






686 

612 

83 

44 

67 

99 

168 

■ 

82 

46 

944 

L361 

A 178 



7 




24 





61 

186 

218 



31 



87 

30 


86 

27 

28 



255 


80 

24 

66 

86 




26 

78 


349 

XTawa/Io 

8 

34 

9 


2 



24 




182 

176 

Oregon 


21 

1 


68 

13 

18 

16 

17 

89 

28 

278 

IXT n Q Vi i n crt fm 

29 

4^ 

40 

36 

4 

30 


8 

40 

32 

23 

42 

889 


94 

26 

1 







71 

m 














Divisioii of Stattetioal and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 
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Table 694.-^Pouftry {live): IrUemational tradci calendar years, 1909-1922,^ 


Country. 

Average, 190^1913 

1920 

1021 

1922, 

preliminary. 

1 

Imports.. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Ebtports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

PRINOPAL EXPORTING 









COUNTRIES. 

ThOVr 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


tends. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Austria*Hnngary 

2,453 

4, 114 







Austria-Hungary*. 

8)435 

16,617 



, 




Canada I-.l 

15 

0) 

141 


249 

857 

418 

609 

China 

15 

2,402 

14 

3,201 

36 

3,871 

31 

3,743 

Finland 

17 

30 

(») 


(*) 

(*) 



Italy* 

2,010 

9,606 

6 

7^ 

m 

il85 

3,967 

2,575 

Netherlands 

(9 

(<) 

3 

! 22 

24 

129 

63 

330 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTIN*! 









COUNTRIES. 









Belgium* 

1,797 

685 

82 


763 

383 

1,206 

1,442 

Denmark 

20 

2 

1 

2 

2 

(•) 



France* 

8,007 

795 

2,771 


11,345 

118 

MSEIm 

294 

Germany: 









Qeese 

3,111 

32 

237 

3 

293 

1 

54 

1 

Other poultry* 

29,829 

278 

! 18 

0 

159 

55 

339 

76 

Switterland* 

1,382 

28 

i 398 

2 

1, 144 

4 

879 

4 

United Kingdom 

877 

50 

2 

5 

61 

8 

224 

14 

Total reported in num- 









ber 

11,614 

6,690 

398 

4,028 

665 

4,866 


4,706 

Total reported in 









pounds * 

52,420 

28,009 

3,275 

855 

14, 197 

2,745 

23,985 

4, 391 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sonrccs. 


> Items carrying an asterisk (*) in the stub were reported in pounds and are shown in thousands of 
pounds. 

> Expressed only in value, 

* than 600. 

* Not separately stated. 


Table 595 . — Poultry (dead): International trade, calendar years, 1909-1922 » 


Country. 

Average, 1909-1913. 

1020 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 

A ustr ia- TT 1 1 ngRr y 

1,000 

pounds. 

371 

1,000 
pounds. 
0,854 
1,649 
1, 211 

1, 162 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Belgium T-.J 

232 

169 

8 

140 

80 

153 

290 

China 

‘‘>373 

(0 

86 

6^155 

766 

(>) 

1 

1,644 

876 

(0 

1,969 

797 

Finland 

France 

2,920 

288 

12)296 

6,019 

0) 

1,442 

28 

3,610 

1,484 

181 

1,997 

057 

5.334 

2.335 
502 

3, 669 

6,627 

3,786 

933 

Italy. 

1)029 

44 

Netherlands 

0) 

4 

87 

PRINCIPAL IKPORT- 
INO COUNTRIES. 



Austria.. ......... 



1,541 

350 

100 

3,012 

288 



Cuba . 

76 



■MMM 

■HIllllllM 

Denmark 

1,765 

18,875 

63 

HHlietii 

7 

41 

418 

25 



Germany 

535 

451 

86 

M6 

*61 

66 


Norway 

21 


24 

2 

Sweden 

349 

12 

102 

4 

227 

4 



Switxerland 

8,319 

10,994 

13 

3,546 

8,125 

1 

4,106 

8,818 

2 

4,245 

18,676 


United Kingdom 

127 

91 

185 

HHQ 

Total 15 coun- 
tries 

44,625 

32; 888 

15,872 

12,476 

19,882 

11,337 

27,871 

■ ' 1 

14,767 



Divisioo of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

1 Not separately stated. 

* Eight montly, May-December. 
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Table 696. — Chickens: Farm price per pound, ISth of month, United Stales, 

1910~19SS. 


Year beginning 
July 1. 

July. 

CenU. 

12.2 

11.2 

11.2 

13.0 

Aug. 

CenU. 
12.0 
11.2 
11.3 
12 8 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Weighted 

nvernge. 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1913-13 

1913- 14 

Av. 1910rl913.. 

1914- 15 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1910-20 

1920- 21 

A v. 1914-1920.. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Cents. 

11.8 

ll.O 

11.4 

12.7 

Cents. 

11.4 

10.6 

11.4 

13.0 

CenU. 

11.0 

lao 

11.0 

11.4 

CenU. 

10.6 

9.7 

10.8 

11.3 

CenU. 

10.6 

10.0 

10.8 

11.5 

CenU. 
lae 
ia4 
11.0 
12 0 

CenU. 
la? 
lae 
11.4 
12 4 

CenU. 

lao 

11.0 

11*7 

13.0 

CenU. 
11.0 
11. 1 
11.9 
12 7 

CenU. 
11. 1 
11.0 
12 0 
lai 

CeTds. 

11.0 

10.4 

11.2 

120 

11.9 

1J.8 

11.7 

11.6 

10.8 

10.6 

10.7 

11.0 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

11.2 

13.4 
12.2 
14. 1 

17.4 
28.2 
26.8 

28.4 

13. 1 

12.2 
14. 1 
16. 7 
23.4 
26. 1 
26.6 

12.8 
12. 0 
14.2 
18.4 
23.6 
25.0 
26.9 

12 0 
11.8 

14.4 

18.5 
222 
23.3 
24.0 

11.1 

11.5 

13.9 
17.0 
21.7 
220 

22.9 

ia7 

11.2 

13.6 
17.5 
22 4 
220 

20.7 

10.9 

11.5 

14. 1 
]a4 

22. 1 
23.3 
21.7 

11.3 
12 1 
15. 1 

20.3 
21.8 
25.7 

22.3 

11.7 
12. 5 

15.7 
20.2 
23.4 
26. 9 
22 8 

11.9 
13. 1 

17.3 

20.7 

25.7 

28.4 
‘22. 2 

12 0 
13.6 

17.5 

20.6 

20. 7 
28.0 

21. 8 

12.2 

14.0 

17.7 

21.3 

26.4 

27.4 

21.5 

11.5 
12 0 

14.6 
]a4 
23.0 
24.2 
22.8 

19.4 

lao 

19.0 

la 1 

17.2 

16.9 

17.4 

18.4 

19.0 

19.9 

20.0 

20. 1 

lai 

21. 7 
20. 7 
20.6 

21.4 

18.9 

19.8 

la 6 
19. 7 

19.1 
la 1 
19.0 

18.6 
17. 2 
17.7 

ia2 

17.2 

lao 

18.9 

17.3 

19.0 

18.6 

10.4 

18.8 

20.0 

19.4 

20.2 
20. 1 

20.6 

20.3 

19.3 

18.2 










Division of (Vop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 697. — Turkeys: Farm price per pounds 15th of mouthy United States^ 

loie-iBes. 


Year begin- 
ning Oct. 1. 

Oct. 15. 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 15. 

Jan. 1.5. 

1 

Year begin- 
ning Oct. 1. 

Oct. 15. 

Nov. 15. 

Dec. 15. 

Jan. 15. 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

1016-17 

1917-18 

CenU. 

13.6 

14.6 
14. 1 

13.7 

17.0 

20.0 

Cents. 

14.4 

16.2 

14.1 

14.8 

lae 

21.0 

CenU. 

14.8 

15.6 

14.5 

15.6 

19.6 
23.0 

CenU. 

14.9 

15.5 

14.5 

15.6 
19.5 
22 9 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

Ce'iUs. 
‘23.9 
26.6 
30. C 
25.7 
25.1 
26.6 

(Vnts. 

•25.7 

28.3 

31.8 
28.2 
29.5 

27.9 

Cents. 
‘27.0 
i 31.1 
33. 1 
32.5 
32 3 
2*} 6 

Cents. 
27.3 
32 0 
33.0 

30.7 

29.7 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


EGGS. 

Table 598. — Eggs: Monthly receipts, at five markets, 1917-1923. 
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Tablb 698. — Eggs: Monthly receipts, (U five tnarkets,1917-19S3 — Continued. 


Market, and calen- 
dar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 





t,m 

um 

UOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Chicago; 

cdtei. 

cases. 

cases. 

eases. 

eases. 

eases. 

eases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

1917 

118 

80 

376 

027 

1.200 

897 

620 

460 

361 

295 

193 

160 

6,679 

1918 

108 

29 

416 

1.027 

926 

7.33 

664 

460 

338 

240 

124 

86 

5.060 

1919 

101 

263 

458 

1,024 

915 

767 

401 

275 

220 

125 

61 

27 

4.617 

1920 

109 

261 

458 

840 

800 

620 

380 

260 

217 

132 

47 

40 

4. 164 

1921 

133 

3.66 

679 

750 

684 

460 

297 

258 

201 

137 

86 

114 

4. 155 

1922 

210 

296 

526 

887 

898 

696 

389 

.300 

191 

140 

82 

71 

4.084 

1923 

198 

308 

619 

775 

943 

763 

424 

332 

276 

191 

84 

96 

6,009 

San Francisco: 














1917 

60 

76 

94 

91 

92 

79 

52 

45 

35 

37 

28 

37 

716 

1918 

63 

81 

80 

93 

83 

71 

61 

39 

34 

27 

20 

29 

667 

1919 

48 

69 

73 

83 

93 

80 

66 

62 

42 

32 

27 

33 

698 

1920 

44 

66 

102 

114 

80 

76 

67 

65 

42 

43 

36 

43 

757 

1921 

68 

71 

123 

109 

100 

79 

62 

57 

44 

40 

33 

35 

811 

1922 

54 

59 

102 

118 

106 

81 

72 

63 

51 

45 

42 

45 

838 

1923 

66 

60 

96 

97 

87 

92 

70 

61 

54 

68 

1 

64 

62 

855 


Division of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from reports of the Division of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 


Table 599. — Eggs: Receipts at five markets, by States of origin, 1928. 


BOSTON. 


State. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

aises. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

cases. 

Chicago 

13 

14 

13 


3 


2 



2 

2 

1 

51 

Dlinois 

28 

39 

103 

137 

168 

101 

65 

61 

38 

43 

12 

10 

795 

Indiana 

6 

9 

21 

47 

66 

27 

13 

9 

13 

10 

7 

5 

233 

Iowa 

3 

7 

19 

19 

32 

15 

11 

13 

9 

8 

6 

4 

146 

Kansas 

9 

9 

24 

4 



1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

5 

61 

Maine 

9 

8 

9 

9 

18 

14 

11 

10 

10 

11 

9 

9 

122 

Massachusetts 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

21 

Michigan 


1 

1 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

43 

Minnesota 

2 


3 

16 

34 

18 

0 

9 

6 

9 

4 

3 

109 

Missouri 

8 

4 

21 

7 

7 

4 

3 

2 

4 

6 

6 

7 

78 

Nebraska.. 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 



2 

3 

19 

New Hampshire 

6 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

44 

New York.. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

32 

Ohio 

3 

3 

6 

17 

20 

13 

5 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

87 

Vermont 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

36 

Wisconsin 

1 




2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 



12 

Other States.. 

2 

2 

9 

12 

11 

3 

2 

3 


3 

3 

3 

53 


NEW YORK. 


California 

26 

53 

94 

27 

36 

14 

31, 

36 

31 


33 

29 

■ 

Delaware 

3 

4 

9 

9 

9 

7 

6 

5 

3 


2 

4 

63 

Ulinois 

63 

76 

184 

196 

210 

160 

116 

96 

78 

74 

50 

42 

1,343 

Indiana 

18 

23 

63 

88 

116 

87 

47 

47 

33 

27 

IS 

12 

675 

Iowa 

20 

20 

54 

106 

193 

161 

124 

95 


60 

24 

18 

934 

Kansas 

18 

31 

52 

25 

21 

16 

12 

19 


19 

6 

10 

342 

Kentucky 

8 

10 

29 

22 

16 

6 

2j 

2 



2 

8 

104 

Maryland 

7 

8 

18 

18 

18 

11 

16 

7 



4 

6 

124 

AMflAhl 1 SoAtll 

2 

3 



1 



1 



1 


12 

Michigan 

3 

3 

71 

12 

26J 


JJ 

8 

8 


?J 

8 

107 

Minnesota 

6 

6 

12 

26 

68 

88 

38 

26 

24 


9 

4 

264 

Missouri 

39 


98 

61 

60 

23 

21 

26 

25 


21 

18 

453 

Nebraska 

3 

4 

16 

3 

9 

4 

1 

8 


2 

1 

2 

56 

New Jersey 

16 

14 

24 

27 

30 


14 

12 


8 

8 

16 

199 

New York 

37 

34 

56 

90 

136 

87 

68 

39 

81 

26 

23 

31 

645 

Ohio 

14 

18 

43 

67 

87 

76 

36 

29 

28 

24 

7 

8 

436 

Oregon 

2 

4 

4 

3 


2 

1 

7 

2 

1 

6 

8 

35 

Penns^vania.. 

flMith Dakota 

14 

16 

26 

1 

86 

3 

36 

4 

28 

4 

24 

2 

19 

4 

m 

9 

2 

7 

1 

11 

238 

23 

Tennessee 

80 

29 

78 

44 

84 

6 

4 

3 

Hjn 

8 

7 

K1 

249 

Texas 

2 

7 

23 

0 

4 







|HHH 

41 

Utah 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■n 

1 

1 

4 

20 

Virginia 

,8 

7 

24 

31 

18 

6 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

8 

90 

Washington 

37 

80 

23 

20 

14 

14 

32 

22 

16 

16 

28 

29 

271 

Wisoonin 

2 


3 

0 

14 

6 

3 

0 

7 

7 

2 

1 

64 

Paroslpost. 

I 

3 

6 

7 

0 

7 

6 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

68 

Other States 

6 

0 

88 

10 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

3 

86 
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Table 599. — Rte/eifU at five mdrkete, bp Statee of origin, 19£9 — Contd. 


California-.. 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington. 


PHILADELPHIA. 



SAN FRANCISCO. 




60 

94 











64 

63 

Ou 

2 

2 

...... 

1 

2 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of the Diyision of Dairy and 
Poultry Products. 

Table 600. — Eggs, case: Cold-storage holdings in United States^ 1916-192S. 


Calendar year. Jan.l. Feb.l. Mar. 1 . Apr. 1 . Msyl. June 1. July L Aug.l. Sept.l. Oct.l. Nov.LDeo.L 


/,«» ifiOO 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

catet. COM. cate*, cate*, can*, cates, catet. 

468 36 304 2,327 4,633 6,674 «,0M) 

149 7 190 2,105 4,922 6,617 6,895 


1918 1»300 


1920 1,542 


344 2,967 
320 3,278 
122 2,135 


4,922 6,617 6,895 
6,499 6,664 6,568 
6,098 7,669 7,860 
5,148 6,747 6,872 


L086 4,909 6,844 7,534 7,606 

960 4,648 8,066 9,811 l<K16i 

463 3,737 7,890 10,222 laSOO 


1,000 1,000 
cases, cases. 
5,600 4,868 
6,436 6,837 
6,266 6,369 
7,686 6,868 
6,372 6,296 
7,219 6,260 
9,608 7,924 
9,883 8,737 


1,000 1,000 
cates, cases, 
8,986 2,146 

4,638 2,948 

8,812 2,071 

6,087 3,341 

3,838 1,834 

4,380 2,403 

6,721 3,257 

6;646 4»038 


Division of Stetistical and Historical Research. 
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Tablb 601 . — Eggs in the shell: InUmaiianal trade, 1909--192S6. 



Calendar years. 

Country. 

Average, 1009- 
1913. 

1920 

1921 

1022, 

prelimmary. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports . 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPOBTINO 
COUNTRIK8. 

Argentina 

1,000 

dozens, 

2,351 

1,000 

dozens. 

1,000 

dozens. 

(0 

. 3,866 

1,000 

dozens. 

1,883 

1,000 

dozens. 

1,000 

dozens. 

6,3.58 

1,000 

dozens. 

1,000 

dozens^ 

3,557 

Austria 


5,417 


Austria-Hungary 

91,561 

270 

177, 163 





China I..1 

25 ; 542 
34,340 

3 

183 

53,892 
45, 517 

139 

98,3^ 

54,007 

871 

234 

06,498 

60^840 

324 

Denmark 

2,243 

2,809 

4,104 

19,542 

95 

86 

682 

Finland 

0) 

39 

(0 

310 

Italy 

33,482 
29,360 
12, 106 

346 

392 

2,534 

1,302 

1,019 

13,363 

Netherlands 

61 

651 

1,047 

3,063 

9,738 
33. 291 

13 ; 087 
34,620 

United States 

> i; 701 

1,709 

26,842 

PRINHPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. ' 


Relgium 

10,148 
6,341 
4, 732 

11,521 

148 

521 

60 

4,394 

6,583 

137 

0,473 

8,141 

1,179 

3,619 

Canada 

6,516 
9,625 
11,370 
2. 452 

6,323 

5,444 

('uba 

France 

37, 215 
228,279 
6,867 
387 

8,920 

675 

1,216 

100 

11, 847 
> 1,422 

1,451 
> 913 

26,711 ; 
194 

6,588 

Qermanv 

1,069 

Japan 

23,534 

4,519 

53, 277 
4,089 
2,647 
14, 685 
105, 3a5 

Norway 

4 

3 

2 

4,521 


Sweden 

4,207 
19, 747 
190,015 

3,781 

48 

2,190 
7,960 
70, 698 

823 

989 

2,519 

14,633 

828 

Switzerland 

0) 

10 

(') 

28 

(») 

United Kingdom 

136,617 




Total 19 countries 

041,609 

337,095 

145, 528 

137,666 

214, 317 

212,014 

208,670 

237,572 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

1 Less than 500 dozen. * One year only. > Eight months, May-December. 


Table 602 . — Eggs not in the shell: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1922. 


Country. 

jAverage 1909-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1 

1922, 

preliminary. 

1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exix)rts. 

PRINaPAL EXPOBTIMa 
COUNTRIES. 

China 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

17,217 

188 

16 

426 

3,225 

4 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

99,442 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

64,546 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

94,455 

PRINCIPAL IMPORTINO 
COUNTRIES. 

A ustrla-H iingary 

1, 100 
526 
1,967 
11,214 
381 




Denmark 

629 
3,740 
5,707 
1,839 
2,050 
251 
45, 284 
38,134 

1 

19 

412 

258 

89 

445 

(•) 


9 

26 

*556 

27 

486 



France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

3,860 
9,717 1 
1,066 
487 

15 

1,362 

6 

796 

Sweden 


% 

United Kingdom 

Unlt^ States 

Total ten countries 

42,609 
22 ; 537 

453 

(•) 

41,863 

24,809 

718 

15,443 

21,066 

97,634 

1 


76,795 

66,102 

81,792 

97,352 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Official sources. 

1 Three-year averse. ’ Two-year average. ^ Not separately stated. 

* Bight months, May~Deoember. * Less than 500 pounds. * Expressed only in value. 























Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 


Table 604 . — Eggs: Average price per dozen at certain cities, 1910-1923, 
WESTERN FIRSTS, AT BOSTON. 


















































































iM8r 

Tawub 


Calendar year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Man 

Apr. 

May 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep$. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 

$0.36 

.28 

.34 

.26 

$a29 

.21 

.,36 

.23 

$a23 
. 18 
.23 
. 10 

$a23 

.18 

.21 

.10 

$a22 

.18 

.20 

.21 

$a21 

.17 

.21 

.21 

$a22 

.18 

.22 

.22 

$a24 

.X 

.X 

.27 

sax 

.X 

.26 

,30 

sax 

.27 

.30 

.33 

S0.X 

.34 

.34 

.39 

$0.37 

.33 

.31 

.37 

$0.27 

.X 

.27 

.X 

.34 

.30 

.31 

.47 

.62 

.63 

.73 

.28 

.45 

.61 

.44 

.62 

mmgm 

.20 
.21 
.22 
' .35 
.37 
.44 
.44 

.21 

.X 

.23 

.36 

.36 

.47 

.43 

.22 

.X 

.24 

.35 

.39 

.46 

.47 


.26 

.X 

.X 

.39 

.46 

.52 

.54 

.X 

.27 

.33 

.42 

.60 

.54 

.60 

.30 

.32 

.36 

.42 

.56 

.65 

.67 

.35 

.39 

.41 

.48 

.67 

.73 

.81 


.26 

.27 

.30 

.41 

.sa 

.55 

.50 

Av. 1914-1920w 

IHQ 

■ai 

m 

.32 

1113 



..38 

.43 

■a 

.55 

.58 

.41 

1921 

.66 

.43 

.32 

.28 

.25 

.X 

.35 

.X 


.53 

.64 

.57 


1922 

.42 

.40 

.26 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.X 

.27 

.X 

.48 

.59 

.55 

.37 

1923 

.43 

.38 

.31 

.28 

.29 

.27 

.X 

.26 

.42 

.43 

.62 

.52 

.38 


FRESH FIRSTS AT OHIOAQO. 


TemMkoi ure.im. 

604 . — Mtn: Awraga price per dozen at certain citiea^ 1910^19 ^$ — 

WESTERN EXTRA FIRSTS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


1910 

8H 

sax 

$a2i 

sax 

mu 

X.18 

Sai6 


IPI 

MMj 

S0.X 

BPS 

$0.X 

1911 

.X 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.14 

.16 

.18 

.21 

.28 

.X 

. 19 

1912 

.33 

.32 

.21 

.19 

.18 

.17 

.18 

.10 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.25 

.X 

1913 

.24 

.21 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.21 

.24 

.26 

.33 

.33 

.X 

1914 

BCT 

.27 

.22 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.28 

.3^ 

.23 

1915 

KII 

.25 

.18 

.19 

.18 

.17 

. 17 

.19 

.23 

.26 

.20 

.X 

.X 

1916 


.24 

.19 

.X 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.24 

.26 

.31 

.36 

.39 

.26 

1917 

Klf 

.42 

.X 

.32 

.34 

.31 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.37 

.43 

.48 

.37 

1918 

.58 

.51 

.35 

.33 

.32 

..32 

.37 

.38 

.43 

.50 

.61 

.62 

.44 

1919 

.58 

.38 

.39 

.40 

.43 

.40 

.42 

.42 

.46 

.57 

.63 

.73 

.48 

19X 

.65 

.52 

.45 

.41 

.41 

.39 

.42 

.47 

.53 

.57 

.68 

.71 

.52 

Av. 1914-19X-..^.. 

.45 

.37 

.29 

m 

■a 

.26 


.32 

.36 

K3 

.47 

"T5TI 

.36 

1021 


”.35 

.27 

.24 

.22 

.24 


.0 

.33 

.44 

.52 

.51 

.36 

1922 

.37 

.32 

.23 

.X 

.24 

.22 

BQe 

.22 

.X 

.35 

.48 

.48 


19X 

I 

.38 

.X 

.26 

.X 

.24 

.23 

B^^ 

.26 

.31 

.35 

.48 

.42 

.31 


FRESH EXTRAS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


1910 

sa34 

$0.26 

$a2i 

$0.24, 

$ax 

$a2^ 

$a3^ 

$0.3^ 

ia 




1911 

.31 

.25 

.10 

.19 

.21 

.21 

.X 

.31 

.38 

.46 

.61 

■gni 

.31 

1912 

.33 

.24 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.22 

.25 

.X 

.38 

.44 

.48 

.34 


1913 

.28 

.21 

. 18 

.19 

.X 

.24 

.27 

.32 

.39 

BJ 

.67 

.47 

.32 

1914 

.40 

”27 

.20 



.24 

.28 

.33 

■ 

.47 

.48 

.46 

.33 


.31 

.23 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.23 

.25 

.31 

Bj?!! 

.46 

.51 

.41 

.31 


.33 

.26 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.25 

.27 

.33 

.39 

.47 

.50 

.40 

.32 

1917 

.38 

.32 

.26 

.31 

.84 

.31 

.35 

.43 

.46 

.53 

.57 

.62 

.40 

1018....^ 

.03 

.46 

.30 

.40 

.40 

.43 

.48 

.55 

.63 

.75 

.82 

.80 

.56 

1919 

.61 

.41 

.42 

.48 

.52 

.52 

.54 

.69 

.69 

.78 

.87 

.78 

.60 

19X 

.64 

.49 

.44 

.44 

.46 

.47 

.67 

K3 

.72 

.83 

.87 

.78 

.61 

Av. 1914-19X- 


ea 

B1 

m 

IE] 

■ 

m 

.45 

.52 

m 

m 

m 

.46 

1921 


.37 

.33 

.29 

.X 

.X 

.41 

.45 

.k 

.65 

.68 

.57 

.45 

1922 

.89 

.30 

.26 

.26 

.27 

.26 

.29 

.33 

.48 

.64 

.61 

.52 

.89 

19X 

.38 

.26 

.24 

.27 

.27 

.28 

.27 

.94 

.38 

.44 

.43 

.43 

.33 


DiTiskm of StatiaCical and Historleal Reeoarch. 
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SILK. 


Table 606. — Silk, Japanese, filatures, Kansai No. 1: Average wholesale price per 
pound. New York, 1 890-1 9SS. 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1800. 

1801 

1892. 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1001 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

i 

I 


1 

$6,336 
4135 
4. 122 
6.153 
3.298 

(0 

a 116 

3.466 
a566 
4 669 

4 365 
a 322 
a 734 
4. 122 
3.566 

aTTi 
4.147 
6.602 
a 468 

1 


1 S3 

USB 

$6,093 

a807 

5.093 

asso 
a 371 

4123 

3.419 

3.769 

a565 

4389 

a 177 
a 759 
4.038 
4 171 

a 601 

4268 
4195 
4 874 
4050 



$4,327 
4 541 
3.363 

3.464 

3.638 

4408 

4 109 
a 513 
4 822 
4.135 
4642 

4901 

4163 

4064 

3.800 

Mil 

\ 1 

4. 195 
3.408 
3.795 
3.346 
3.492 

1 

B 

S 

a 759 

a 419 

a4(r7 
a 395 

a 613 

I 

H 

a 64^ 
a 419 
a 419 

3.589 

4026 

a 662 

a 613 
3.274 

a686 

3.759 

a 516 

3.856 
a 274 
a 492 
3.686 

a 410 
a953 
0) 

3.414 

3.638 

4 849 
4 524 

4 445 
4 610 

3.640 

3.659 

1 3. 613 


3.524 

3.519 


3.567 

3.623 

a509 

3.565 

3.606 

3. 612 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

3.832 
2.910 
4.462 
6.335 
6.384 
5. 675 
10 975 

3.977 
a 177 
4.996 
5. U1 
a 481 
5:772 
14.066 

1 

3.977 

a 201 

4777 

a384 

&772 

&646 

9.506 

4.074 

a 201 

4 482 
a 287 
a 160 
7.663 
a306 

4 074 
3.201 
4363 
6.675 

a 160 

9.603 

6.451 

1 

3.953 

a 080 

4 874 
a646 
a 790 
a 837 
4 706 

a468 
a 322 
4 704 
6.063 
a887 
,9.606 
4 321 

a 201 
a 322 
4996 
a 432 
4 742 
11.058 
4 978 

a 910 
3.783 
4432 
4 432 
4984 
12.368 
4 782 

a862 
4583 
4384 
4003 
4548 
14 629 
4 636 

Xeoi 

3.318 

4867 

4509 

6.273 

asso 

a277 

Av. 1014-1920. 

6. 368 

6.087 

i 5.997 


1^^ 



aa53 

a 7.53 

a 818 

6.099 

4 248 

4 831 

1921.. 

1922 

1923 

6. 782 
6.762 
8. 183 

5.733 
6.566 
a 771 

■ 

a 782 

a 517 

0. 310 

1 

a 733 
7. 301 
7.093 

a 733 
7.066 
7. 154 

5.390 
7. 106 
7.350 

r.644 

9.800 

6.027 

8.330 

7.840 

7. 154 
7.889 
7. 840 

Tl95 

8.232 
7. 742 

4035 
7. 219 
8.228 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


1 No quotations. 


Table 606 . — Raw silk: Production in undermentioned countries , 1909-1922. 


Country. 


Aver- 








age 

1909- 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1010 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1913. 








1,000 
pounds. 
4 524 
992 
182 

1,000 

pounds. 

7,963 

485 

198 

1,000 

pounds. 

4317 

452 

154 

1,000 

pounds. 

4943 

629 

165 

1.000 

pounds. 

4,079 

408 

154 

1,000 

pounds. 

7,330 

561 

177 

1,000 
pounds. 
7, 164 
430 
132 

1,000 

pounds. 

4234 

437 

170 

9,608 

4646 

6,823 

6,636 

4.641 

8,058 

7, 716 

4841 

6,611 

2,623 

2,624 

2,624 

2,030 

1,663 

1,213 

1,643 

12,576 

5,146 

31,808 

14340 

5,346 

29,431 

10,097 

4170 

84,060 

14251 

4,134 

31,416 

4598 

4071 

32,188 

7,860 

4,167 

24,008 

4840 

6,688 

44984 

14648 

7,000 

41,546 

428 

254 

233 

242 

220 

176 

187 

165 

>33 

7 

11 

11 

11 

33 

44 

56 

40,^084 

44378 

40,664 

44054 

^088 

34344 

55,743 

89.414 

56,384 

54647 

59„007 

56,314 

54768 

44964 

64672 

647^ 


WBSTBSN StJROPB. 

Italy 

France 

Spain 

Total 


Eastern EUirope, Levant, and Central 
Asia » 


FAR BAST. 

China: 

Exports from Shanghai 

Exerts from Canton 

Japan: Exports from Y okohama 

British India: Exports from Bengal 

and Cashmere 

Indo-China: Exports from Saigon, 

Haiphong, etc 

Total 

Grand totalw 


Division of statistical and Historicid Research. Compiled from Statistiquo de la Prodnetioa do la Sole, 
8Bk Merchants Dnlon,. Lyon, Ftaaoe. 

ilndades Hungary, OMohoalovakis, YomateTl^ Rum^a, Bulg^, Qr^ SalonUta, Adriaaoid*, 
Crete, tbe Caucaaus, Anatolia, Turkestan, Central Asia, Syria, Cyprus, and Persia. 

* For years 1911-1013. 








FORESTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS, 
Table 607 . — Forest areas, United States, 


Present forest areas. 


Region. 

Original forest 
areas. 



Saw timber. 

Cord- 

wood. 

Not re- 

Coni- 

fers. 

ITard- 

woods. 




Total.i 

Virgin. 

Second 

growth. 

stock- 

ing. 


i,000 

Per 

1,000 

Per 






1,000 


oats. 

cent. 

acres. 

cent. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

New England 

38,906 

4.7 


5.5 

Klixil 

0,261 

8,872 

6,575 

16,208 

9,500 

Middle Atlantic 

69, 610 

8.5 

6.1 

1,896 

0,550 




17,128 

Lake 

103,680 

170,560 

12.6 


12.2 

[H 



28,160 

28,050 

Ontral 

South Atlantic and 

20.7 

12.8 

24,301 


2,270 


56,062 

East Gulf 

Lower Mississippi Val- 

170,240 

20.7 


21.1 


27,000 

32,060 



27,300 

ley 

128,400 

15.6 

78,805 

16.8 




13,755 

42,664 

36,201 

Rocky Mountain 

63,720 

77,120 

7.8 


12.6 

37,746 

30,683 

3,313 

5,292 

14,533 

7,425 


ijgitjjl 


Pacific > 

9.4 

12.6 


United States 

822,238 


460,476 


138,160 

113,756 

136,350 

fiE3 

293,434 

176,041 


' Forest Service. Compiled from report on Senate Resolution 311 and “ Forest Resources of the World.” 

I 

1 The areas civen in this table refer only to land capable of producing saw timber or pulp timber in com- 
inerdal quantities, and do not include the open woodland and chaparral of the Southwest. 

> Alaskan areas are not tabulated because so little is known of the interior forests that the best estimates 
are only approximations. The figures now commonly used indicate 65,000,000 acres of coniferous forest 
and 5,000,000 acres of bardwoo<ts. The bulk of the merchantable timber is confined to a belt along tbo coast 
of the southeastern part of the Territory, containing approximately 5,000,000 acres of forest. 


Table 608 . — Nalional forests, State forests and parks, and municipal forests, areas 


State. 

1 

Aggregate. 

National 
forests 
(net area).* 

State forest lauds. 

Munici- 
pal and 
county 
forest 
land. 

Total.* 

State 

forests. 

State 

parks. 

Other 

State 

forest 

land. 


Acres. 

291,430 

11,235,434 

957,247 

19,211,472 

13,426,668 

28,472 

1,632 

339,858 

153,457 

19,984,186 

25,040 

4,351 

1 4,500 

455 
418,050 

Acres. 

97, 108 
11,204,304 
957,247 
10,147,687 
13,277,038 

Acres. 
175,000 
31, 130 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
176,000 
31, 130 

Acres, 

19,232 








CftHfornia 

56,245 

120,000 

14,150 


11,400 

44,845 

120,000 

2,500 

7,640 

20,630 

14,322 

1,682 

Cnlnrndn _ 


Crtmecri^’-iit 

6,520 

5,121 



J./inbi iV/V V/VAlAAJAUaOl*** • » 

337,038 
153, 457 
10,056*871 

1,920 


1,920 






Idaho 

927,154 

40 

4,351 

4,500 

255 

385,000 

685,000 

li814 

40 

1,500 

4,600 

265 

227,340 

160 

26,000 

T^iT1nt^ 



2,851 






Ransfis 




200 

803 

Maine 

I 


385,655 


t Few i f any of the public forests are entirely covered with saw timber. They contain lakes, rocky moun- 
tain toixs and other Darrens, open erasing land and natural meadows, unproductive bums, brushlands, 
and scrub timber useful chiefly for fuel, posts, and similar small material. These are usually inseparable 
parts of the administrative units. _ , ^ ..... 

. < National forest areas are corrected to June 30, 1623. These figures do not of course include the forested 
land within Indian reservations, national parks, national monuments, military reservations, and the 
unreserved public domain. The State and municipal forests are as of July 1, 1622. 
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Tablio 608 . — National forests f State forests and parks, and municipal forests, areas 

192S — Continued. 


state. 


Aggregate. 


National 
forest 
(net area). 


State forest lands. 


Total. 


State 

forests. 


State 

parks. 


Other 

State 

forest 

land. 


Munici- 
pal and 
county 
forest 
land. 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota.:. 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. -- 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

To-xas 

mail 

Venuont 


Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

W yoming 

Alaska 

Porto ilieo 

Total.... 


Acres. 
13,235 
129, 513 
773,117 
1,784,069 
50,000 

16, 447, 715 
205, C80 
4, 976, 613 
431, 961 
63, 164 

8, 705, 984 
2,216,863 
390, 279 
260 
54,948 

61,480 
13, 217, 047 
1, 193, 134 
104 
18, 658 

1, 145, 587 
266,210 
810 
7, 465,110 
43,945 

443, 301 
10,776,433 
132, 108 
300,065 
8,417, 773 

20, 671, 549 
12,443 


Acres. 


124,082 

1,047,941 


15,881,715 

205.944 
4, 976, 613 

404. 945 


Acres. 
5,835 
83, 353 

648.000 
736,068 

50,000 

566.000 


Acres. 

3,835 

60,353 

338.000 

381.000 


Acres. 


13.000 

10.000 

5,068 


460,000 


Acres. 

2,000 

20,000 

300.000 

350.000 

50.000 

106.000 


8,636,984 


18,950 

17.064 

170,000 
2,046,863 
3, 725 
250 
43. 471 


18,000 

16,504 


560 


950 


1,902,510 

300 


20,371 


33,962 

1,225 

250 

200 


170,000 

20,375 

2,200 


22,900 


61,480 

13,137,447 


74,800 
1, 174, 401 


1, 126,237 


800 

1,410 


74,000 

46,754 


18, 558 

1,057,747 
241, 210 


7,453,400 


431,513 
9, 900, 869 
132,108 


8,417,773 

20, 571, 549 
12,443 


166, 369, 984 


157,236,807 


87,840 

25,000 


61,440 


26,400 

25,000 


42,100 

2,088 

863,600 


300,055 


29,300 

688 

58,000 

"^'ooo' 


800 


5,600 

65 


12,090 

1,500 

800,000 


8,679,198 


5, 550, 824 


112,480 3,015,894 


Acres. 

7,400 

46,160 

1,035 


42 


8,056 

36,100 


169,000 

26,864 


11,477 


4,800 
18, 733 
104 


310 

1,710 

1,845 

9,700 

11,964 


463,979 


Forest Service. 

Tablk 609 . — Forest areas of the world, by principal diviaions and countries. 


Division and country. 

Forest area. 

Asiatic Riisi'iia 

Acres. 

1, 136, 153, 160 
260,139,620 
190,000,000 
154,339,000 
90, 484, 640 
264. 898, 280 




Japan 

Other Asia 

Asia 

2,aMJ,0l4,59O 


1,000,000,000 

264.000. 000 

224.000. 000 

160. 000. 000 
128,000,000 

103.840.000 

222.850.000 


p«ni 

Cnimnbia . 

Bolivia. - ..... 

Venezuela. 

Other South America 

South America 

2,002.690,000 

Canada. - - 

696. 746. 000 
560,000,000 

95, 000, 000 
74, 100, 000 

128.111.000 

United States * .....1 

Alaska - 

Mexico 

Other North America 

North America - 

1,443,967,000 


Division and country. 

Forest area. 

Belgian Congo 

Acres. 

180,000,000 

170.304.000 

139.776.000 
80,000,000 

35.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

162.378.000 

Rhodesia 

Nigeria. ... 

French Congo 

Cameroon. - 

Ivory Coast. 

Other Africa 

Africa 

797, 458,000 

Russia 

440,0001,000 

65. 660. 000 

49.410.000 
30,905,840 
25, 508, 420 

172,744,200 

Sweden 

Finland - - 

Germany 

Franco 

Other Europe 

Europe | 

774.118,460 

1 

New Guinea. - 

160,0^,000 

90,291,500 

17,073,920 

16,073,300 

Australian Commonwealth. 

N ew Zealand - 

Other Oceania 

Australia and Oceania ^ 

283,458,720 

Total world divisions 

7,487,690,770 


Forest Service. CompUed from ** Forest Resouroos of the World." 

1 Includes approximately 80,000.000 acres incapable bf producing saw timber on a commercial scale. Tlia 
figures for many other countries aiso include areas of low grade forest land. 
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Tabls 610 . — Woodland and timberland on farms, area by Stales and lumber regions, 

1919, 


Alabama. 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado. 


States and regions. 


Total.i 


Woodland. 


Timberland.* 


Aerti. 

8, 301, 177 
523,648 
7,396,028 
4,262,287 
1,415>420 


Acrrs. 

6, 799, 880 
400,136 
6,036,560 
3,680.248 
1, 272, 491 


Acres. 

2, 601, 297 
54, 512 
2,369,478 
672, 03<l 
142,929 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 


683,719 
222,668 
828 
2,780,790 
10, 401, 848 


611, 089 
170, 471 
779 
2, 231, 932 
7, 798,508 


72,630 

46,187 

49 

.648, 868 
2,003,340 


Idaho.. 

lUinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 


820,876 
3.102,579 
3, 141, 042 
2, 295. 274 
1, 313, ^J93 


647,027 
2,644,115 
2,331,218 
2, 142, 832 
1,271,729 


173,849, 
468,464 
800,824 
162, 442 
41,364 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


6,018,280 
3,614,040 
2, 447, 597 
1, 337, 221 
1,000,386 


4, 106^708 
2, 930, 557 
1, 803, 696 
1. 021, 463 
782,043 


1,821, 572 
683,483 
643, m 
306, 758 
348, 343 


Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. 

Montana.. 


3, 217, 000 
4,482,65/> 
7,014,898 
8, 553, 867 
1, 64fV 462 


2,774,353 
3,953,264 
6, 417, 649 
6,414,327 
1, 496, 980 


442, 617 
529, .392 
1,607. 219 
2, 139. ');10 
149, 482 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

Now Jersey 

New Mexico 


900,933 
28,637 
1,209,838 
464,768 
1, 817, 460 


870, 306 
26,622 
872, 723 
380, 015 
1, 760, 297 


3a 537 
2,015 
427, 115 
74, 753 
67,103 


New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhoile Island . . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 


4, 160, 667 
1 la 299, 547 
! 679, 836 

3, 198, 929 
I 4,306,171 

i 

I 2, 309, .596 

1 4, 043, 002 

130, 462 
5, 302, 675 
536, 183 


3, 132, 799 
8, 192, 526 
671,077 
2.338, 085 
3, 976, C99 


1,560,132 
2, 847, 766 
100,243 
4,018,413 
521, 830 


1,027. 768 
2,107,021 

8 , m 

860, 844 
220, 472 

7.W, 4r4 
1, 196, 136 
30,219 
1, 284, 162 
14, 344 


Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . , 
Virginia. - 


7, 080, 169 
14, 682, 913 
212, 762 
1,428,309 
7, 907, 3.52 


4,866,W8 
13, 466, 924 
204, 364 
954, 592 
6, 757, 322 


2, 213, 221 
1,065.989 
8.40K 
473, 717 
2,150,030 


Washington 

West \^giDia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United States 


LUMBER REGIONS. 


Northeastern 

Lake 

Central 

North Carolina pine 
Soatbem 


1, 813, 061 
3, 469, 444 
6,401,910 
421,806 


167, 730, 794 


17, 230, 265 
13, 101, 666 
34, m, 300 
33,609,474 
68,337,866 


1,475,610 

2,334,668 

4,868,406 

386,876 


132,460,267 


•12,683,679 
11. 686, 023 
2^120,059 
17,96^361 
46,668,690 


337, 661 
1, 13-1,786 
64:i, 504 
34,930 


36, 270, 627 


4,646,676 

1,615,643 

9,488,211 

6,641,213 

11,679,166 


North Padfle. 
South Padfle.. 
North Rockies. 
South Bodcies. 
Prairie 


4, 132, 667 
4,280^934 
2,467,338 
4,391,096 
6,725,319 


3,025,642 

8,706,870 

3,144,007 

4,088,164 

6,477,873 


1,017,016 

674,064 

82^331 

807,942 

347,446 


Forest Service, Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 

* The total embraces all land on farms covered with natural or planted forest trees, which produce of 
later maj produooftrewood or ether forest products. 

* Timberland is that part of the total forested area on farms which is oovered with trees mostly of sawloff 
tiles. 
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Tabus 611 . — “Total $tand and saw limber ^ the United JStatoa and Alaeha, 19 SO, 


Total stand. 


Saw timber. 


Region. 


MiUipn Million MiUipn Million Million MOlkm 

cubic cubic cubic boord boovd boord 

VT -r. 1 j feet. feet. f€*t. 

^ 6,368 49, 7W 38,480 ^11,310 

MWdle Atlantic 24,897 3 17,128 7,771 44,867 16,363 29 504 

5®'®^ ^ 4lf6U 9,060 110,110 40,760 69, 350 

ContraL 85,118 11 61,319 23,799 144,470 11,318 133,162 

South Atlantic and Ewt Gulf.... 96.158 13 73,060 23,098 220.677 136,827 88,780 

I^wer MlMisslppi Valley 118,364 16 96,262 23,112 280,908 148,308 132, 000 

Rocky Mountain 61,893 8 63,765 8,138 223,141 223,141 (») 

Pacific coast 287, 724 39 274,874 12,8.50 1,141,031 1,141,031 0) 

United States 746,688 100 632,412‘ 113,176 2,214,89n, 75.5,218 450, 675 

Aiaaka (i) (i) (l) * 102,000 * 100 000 * 2.000 

United States and Alaska 74.5, .588 100 632,412 113,176 2,316,893 1,855; 218 461,675 

F orest Service. C'ompiled from “Forest Resources of the World “ and other sources. 

' Relatively small quantities of hardwoods. No estimates available. 

* No estimate. 

* Figm es only approximations, due to the lack of knowledge, particularly of the forests of interior Alaska, 

Tabi<b 612 . — Saw timber aland in the United States by species and regions, 1920 . 


New Middle 
England. Atlantic. 


Million 

board 

feet. 

Oak 157,372 

Birch, beech, and maple 90, 784 

Rod gum 44,222 

('bestnut 19,319 

Hickory 15,784 

(Cottonwood and aspen 10, 824 

Ash 9,988 

Yellow poplar 9,6U 

Others 101,771 

Eastern hardwoods 469, 675 

Southern yellow pine 257, 691 

Hemlock 30,896 

Spruce and fir 3 1, 672 

Cypreai 2^921 

White and Norway pine 23, 467 

Others 24, 609 

Easteru softwoods 391, 046 


Douglas fir 696^606 

Wettera yellow pine and Jef- 
frey pine 249,578 

Western hemlock 95, 092 

True firs 91,349 

Redwood. 72; 208 

Western white pino and sugar 



Central. 

South 
Atlantic 
and East 
Gulf. 

Million 

MiUion 

board 

board 

feet. 

feet. 

64, 712 

27,889 

20,606 

4,523 

3,728 

13,400 

7,989 1 

6,616 

6,791 i 

3,183 

2, 131 

1,840 

2,929 

1,256 

6,193 

4,030 

19, 174 

31,524 


MOUon 

board 

feet. 

49,460 

4,641 

26,918 



Forest anryfoe. 

1 small amounts of various species of yellow pine. 
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Tabi^b 613.- 


-National forests: Estimated quantities of standing timber June SO. 

loss. 


District and forest. Saw timber. Cordwood. 


District and forest. Saw timber. Cordwood. 


DISTRICT 1.* 

M feH ft. TO. 

Absaroka 1, 769, 000 

Beartooth 692, 626 

Beaverhead 4, IKi, 000 

Bitterroot 4,887,000 

Biackfeet 2,797,200 

Cabinet 960, 000 

Clearwater 6, 558, r»84 

Coeur d’Alene 4, 131, 585 

Custer 468, 1.36 

Deerlodge 1,119,500 

Flathead 4,777,685 

Oallatin 1,272,476 

Helena 613,062 

Jefferson 1,711,696 

Kaniksu 1,667,820 

Kootenai 3,515,000 

I^ewisACIark 304,600 

Lolo 1,810,000 

Madison 873,000 

M issoula 3, 550, 000 

Nezperce 6,258,918 

Pend Oreille 1,221,200 

St. Joe 4,184,000 

Selway 4,614,304 

Total, district 1 . . . 63, 730, 397 


DISTRICT a— continued. 


Cords. 

1,200,000 

2,105,000 

1,486,638 

922,000 

1,066,606 

1,046,666 


l\)tal, district 3... 23, 119, 302 22, 378, 153 


Mansano.. 
Prescott.. - 
Santa Fe.. 
Sitgreavos. 


I Tonto 

Tusayan. 


M feet 6 . to . 

346.000 

180.000 
2,672,037 
4,2.57, 775 


Ashley.. 

Boise 

Bridgcr.. 
Cache... 
Caribou - 


Challis 

Dixie-Se vier . 

Fillmore 

Fishl.iko 

Humboldt... 


Arapaho 

2, 341, 981 
750,000 

52, 610 

Battlement 

100,000 

Bighorn 

1, 500, 569 

2,461,000 

Black Hills 

1, 510, 000 
1, 632, 346 

718,000 

Cochetopa 

60,000 

Colorado 

1, 196, 300 

357,000 

Gunnison 

729,700 

397,600 

Harney 

1, 374, 420 
789, 275 

458 000 

Hayden 

297,800 

Holy Cross 

1,533,030 

1. .533, 000 

loadvillo 

326,077 

131, 710 

Medicine Bow 

3,132,866 

1,865,000 

Michigan 

4,295 

18,580 

Minnesota 

295,000 

505,000 

Montezuma 

1, 756, 250 

1,285^500 

Pike 

1,100,000 

965,000 

Rio Grande 

1,551,905 

1,662,600 

1,258,852 

Routt 

882,000 

San J.sabel 

811,227 

34,924 

San Juan *. 

3,013,322 

301,806 

Shoshone 

1,622,551 

81,125 

Superior 

1 229,500 

1, 447,000 

Uncompahgre 

594, 700 

1,263,000 

Washakie 

1,455,600 

675,000 

White River 

1, 797, 695 

1,797,595 

Total, district 2 ... 

32, 7ia 109 

18,936,902 

DISTRICT 3.* 



Apache 

2,419,269 

327,569 

Carson 

1, 15^ 125 

984,782 

Coconino 

3,893,231 

1,400,000 

Coronado 

290.000 

376.000 

3,748,000 

449,000 

Crook 


DatU 

3,330,000 

4,850^000 

Gila 

2,150,000 

875,000 

Lincoln 

598,702 

1,898,000 


Minidoka. 

I Nevada... 

1 Payette.... 

I Powell 

I Salmon 


I Sawtooth, 
i Targhee.. 

Teton 

Toiyabe.. 


1, 194, 130 
3,396,980 
686»791 
166,495 
169, 800 

1,690,731 
426,649 
240,428 
102.116 
12, 131 

8,379,781 
1, 718, 919 
104, 66.5 
598, 875 
279,618 

50,763 

22,260 

5,304,748 

1. 659. 600 
3, 363, 009 

696,000 

1,726,623 

2.699.600 


Dinta 

Wasatch... 

1 Weiser 

I Wyoming. 


1,048,210 
474, 792 
1, 525, 910 
690, 863 


Total, district 4. . . 38, 21 8, 056 


Angeles.... 
California. 
Cleveland. 
Eldorado.. 
Inyo 


Klamath. 

Lassen 

Modoc... 

Mono 

Plumas... 


Santa Barbara.. 

Sequoia 

I Shasta 

Sierra 


Stanislaus. 

Tahoe 

Trinity.... 


1,204,238 

4,040,600 

227,300 

4,841,862 

681,000 

12,486,162 
6,884^350 
2; 799, 256 
1,060,834 
10,146,689 

596,000 

7,454,724 

4,000,000 

13. 166.000 

9,219,706 

6,709,000 

10.980.000 


1, 730, 704 
986,362 
925,420 
341,451 

3, 916, 748 
532,800 
804,998 
315, 085 
1, 276, 102 

546,000 

1, 610, 000 
66,500 
966,680 


61,600 
256, 320 

400,000 

2,811,000 


589,728 

20^364,369 


1, 437, 749 

200,000 

210.250 

668.250 

3. 166.000 

3.280.000 
84,640 

747.000 
1,209,205 

200.000 

1.785.000 
547,525 

250.000 

2.375.000 

4.204.000 

187.000 
5,863,120 


Total, district 6 ... 96, 516, 818 26,414, 739 


* Montana, northeastern Washington, northern Idaho, and northwestern South Dakota. 

* Colorado, Wyoming (except western Wyoming), South Dakota, Nebraska, northern Michigan, and 
northern Minnesota. 

* Arizona (except north of Grand Canyon) and New Mexico. 

* Utah, southern Idaho, western Wyoming, eastern and central Nevada, and northwestern Arisons. 

* CalifomU and southwestern Nevada. 
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Table 613 . — National forests: Estimated quantities of standing timber June SO, 

1 92B — Continued . 


District and forest. 

Saw timber. 

Cordwood. 

District and forest 

Saw timber. 

Cordwood. 

DISTRICT 6.» 

Cascade 

Mfeei 6 . m. 
23, .589, 613 
4, 548, 126 
n,0ll, 571 
2,681,508 
8,860,128 

7. 317. 000 
6,597,280 

6.560.000 

7.675.000 
30,000,000 

14, 105, 653 
7, 232, 290 
12,023, 499 
11,980,343 
5,913,080 

8, 036, 786 
4, 528, 795 
23, 594, 201 

1, 800, 130 

10, 437, 269 
3,608,500 
5, 864, 758 

Cords. 

DISTRICT 7.T 

Alabama . . 

Mfeet h. m. 
94,489 
1,281,380 
346,709 
182,250 

Cords. 

30,000 

Chelan 


Arkannas, . . 

Columbia 


Cherokee 

407,423 

1,287,785 

Colville 


Florida... 

Crater 


Luquillo 

Deschutes 


Mnnnngahela 

22,015 
282,381 
152, 314 
416, 750 
289,030 

140, 172 
152, 732 
923, 764 

10; 700 
617,600 
251,768 

Fremont 


Nantahal.a.. 

Malheur 


Naiiirfil Bridge 

Ochoco 


Osark 

Olympic 


Pisgah 

2; 280; 000 

226,671 

515,024 

Oregon 


Shenandoah 

Rainier 


Unaka 

Saniiam 


White Mountain 

Siskiyou 


Wichita 


Siuslaw 


Total, district 7... 

DISTRICT 8.8 

Chugach.. 

1 


SnoqiiAlmic 


4,283,986 

5,626,971 

Umatilla 


6, 589, 950 
73,538,000 


Umpqua 


Wallowa 


Washington 


Tonga.ss 


Total, district 8 ... 

Total, all districts. 


80, 127, 950 


Wenatchee 


Whitman.. 

Total, district 6... 


557, 571, 143 

93,721,134 

218,865,530 




SUMMARY BY STATES. 


State. 


Saw timber. 


Cordwood. 


State. 


Saw timber. 


Cordwood. 


Alabama... 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.. 


Mf(€i b. m. 
' 94, 489 

80, 127, 950 
14, 575,357 
1, 689, 130 
99, 591, 705 


Cords. 

30,000 

ii,*4^,‘533 

■ 25 ,' 430 ,' 7 ^ 


New Hampshire. 

Now Mexico 

North Carolina.. 
Oklahoma 


JIf fett 6. m. 
856,039 
10, 262, 864 
454, 917 


Cords. 


11,484,420 
2; 662; 531 


Oregon 


136,090,751 


Colorado 
Florida.. 
Georgia.. 
Idaho. .. 
Maine... 


21,177,413 
182,250 
259, 695 
54, 223, 550 
67,725 


10,659,397 
1, 287, 785 
390, 730 
6,017,207 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Montana.. 
Nebraska.. 
Nevada 


4,295 
524,500 
35, 189, 360 


169, 351 


18,580 

1,952,000 


6,567,746 


Porto Rico 

South Carolina 
South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West Virginia - 
Wyoming 

Total .... 


24,064 
2, 641, 931 
295,008 
5, 364, 881 

309, 746 
80,46i,018 
41, 923 
12, 876, 222 


557, 571, 143 


52; 636 
896,000 
588; 816 
0;6(X^716 

570; 004 


44,469 

6,971,836 


93,721,134 


Forest Service. 

• Wa.shlngton (except northeastern Washington) and Oregon. , ^ 

» Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia. West Virginia, New Hampshire, Maine, Porto Rico. 

* Alaska. 


Note.— In round numbers the total estimated stand, Including cordwood converted to board feet, is 
500,000,000 M feet b. m. 
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Tabus 614. — National forests: Estimated quantities of saw timber ^hy species, June 

30 , 1032 . 


Thousands of board feet. 


Species. 


District 1. 


District 2 


Districts. 


District 4. 


District 6.1 


District 6 . 


Districts. 


Total. 


Douglas flr 

Western yellow 

W ^ne. 

estern hemlock... j 

Lodgepole pine 

Alpine species 

Cedar. 

Engelmann spruce. 

White fir. 

81tka spruce 

8ug:tr pine 

Red flr 

Larch 

White pine 

JeJirey pine 

Hardwoods 

Black and white 

spruce 

Redwood 

Blue spruce 

Jack pine 

Norway pine 

Juniper 

Miscellaneous 

Total, all species, 
district 7 


12,664,153 

6,460.232 
61,001 
17, C04, 362 
1, 808, 3401 
2,738,161 
6, 448, 7821 
8,246,189] 


1,549,301 

6,081,3741 


2,106,112 
19, 068, 288 


8,830,525 

11,286,3921 


16, 476^ 048 100, 060, 806{ 
31,192,012 


10, 109, 010 
1,789,136 
5,275 
12, 363, 629 
48,064 


129, 301 


8,507,930 

2,320,902 


754,297 

739,027 


3,796,926 

132.622 


2,634,906 
75, 211 
4,404,971 


14,461,4031 


6.852, 121 
6,045,523 


40,200 


499, 639 


11,656,089 
12, 934, 782 


33, 122, 435' 

20,693, 309 52,633, 4281 
4,737,364 
26, 345, 312 
8, 573, 908 
1, 396, 774 
5, 129, 352 
1, .555, 005 
1,729,437 


2,600 


1, 225, 305 
117,020 


505,949 


151,681 
1. 92.% 605 


4, 312, 438 
1,247,365 


33,376 


3,500 
n, 924, 783 


96.000 
182.300 

76.000 

8,000 

•19,605 


104,400 


25S, 147 


78, 150 


* 243, 277 


43,330 

2,189,351 


•345,958 


950,509 


Total . 


63, 730, 397 


32, 710, 109:23, 119, 302 


38, 218, 066 96, 515, 813 218, 8«.5, 530 


8, 104, 406 


18, 510, 7531 


122, 703 
756,660 


142,565,945 

105, 190,733 
82,378,398 
43, 593, 552 
31,468,292 
23,820y721 
23,760^308 
23, 766,657 
20,065,758 
13,384,526 
12, 934, 782 
11,664, 108 
7,484,769 
1,925,606 
1.888,933 

873,680 

336,297 

200,400 

182,300 

76,000 

54,830 

5,673,473 

4, 283,986 


|80,127,950|.').'i7, 571, 143 


DISTRICT 7.f 


Species. j M feet h. m. ! 

Species. 

M foot b. m. li Species. 

Mfeetb.m. 

Yellow pine ' 

Spruce and flr i 

Whit* n*lr ! 

1, 228,368 
508,717 
482,336 
317, 146 
179,456 
168,035 
142, 927 
137,489 
127,822 
101,819 
108,351 
ia%234 

1 05,971 

Qum 

White pine 

Beech 

82,031 
67,901 
62,929 
61,911 
3.3, 446 
17, 934 
14, 340 
10,405 
8,882 
6,017 
4,742 
2,958 
2,629 

Spanish Oak 

Walntit 

Locust - 

2,600 

976 

909 

875 

80 

75 

10 

7^006 

123,569 

Chestnut 

Hickory 

Cherry 

Longleaf pine 

nifclc 

Mixed oak 

Basswood .... 

Cypress 

Pond pine 

Hemlock-- 

Aspen 

Juniper 

Chestnut oak 

Maple 

Yellow hirnh _ 

Ash 

Scarlet oak 

nimkeyo 

Miscellaneous 

Tie timber 

Total 

Bla^ oak 

Yellow poplar 

Paper blrcn 

Birch 

Cucumber 

Slash pine 

4,283,986 


Forest Service. 

• fnclndes some hemlock. 

• includes balsam, white fir, hemlock, and others. 

• Includes piflon pine, tamarack, hemlock. 

• Includes Mexican white pine, cork bark fir, foxtail pine, Chihuahua pine, cypress, etc. 

• Includes balsam, dead, and other species not specified. 

• Includes Coulter pine, big cone spruce, and misoeUaneous. 

T Praaanted separately due to differeooe in spedes. 

• Includes sbortleaf, Virginia scrub, table-mountaia, and pitob pine. 
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Table 616. — Forest plantinc* 

AREAS PLANTED PRIOR TO JANUARY, 1923. 


Class of owner. 


United States 

States 

Municipalities 

Farmers and estate 

owners 

LarRe timberland 
owners und oper- 
ators, and wood- 
usinR industries... 

Railroads... 

Pulp companies 

Mining companies.. 
Others 


Total. 


All classes 

Per cent plant- 
ed by each 
State group. .| 


Acres. 
179, 789 
86,104 
33,715 

1 , 086,687 


20,27 

16,007 

8,000 

3,375 

16,478 


1 , 448, 030 


100. 0 


State group. 


New 

Eng- 

land.* 


Acres.] 
18 
16,000 
10,700 

132,400 


12,800 

62 

1,660 


1,800 


74,230 

5. I 


Mid- 

dle 

Atlan- 

tic.* 


Acres. 


63,626 

20,576 

32,776 


9,950 
6,000 
2,000 
3, 100 


Cen- 

tral 

hard- 

woods.® 


Acres. 

773 

465 

1,060 

24,169 


6 

918 

600 

1,245 


127 , 026 | 

8.8 


29, 125 

2.0 


Lake.* 


Acres. 

10,9721 

16,810 


172,860 


2,470 


126 

100 


South 

Atlan- 

tic.* 


Qulf 
Coast .«! 


Acres. 

1,112 

23 

1,000 

6,043 


300 

68 

300 

6 

4581 


Plains 

and 

prai- 

ries.* 


Acres. 
20, 1321 


Acres. 

a 


2 , 826 ! 760,900 


4,800 

1,300 


| 203 , 330 j 8 , 299 | 


14 . 0 | 


9 , 273 ! 


.6 


60 

1,510 


20 


782,612 
64.1 


Rocky 

Moun- 

tain.* 


Pacific 

Coast.® 


Acres. 

97 , 6 ^ 

100 


14,726 


112,467 
7.8 


Per 
cent 
plant- 
ed by 
each 
clas.s 
jof own- 
er. 


Acres. 

49 , 202 | 

601 


40,000 


50 

1,200 

1.150 


10, 000 


101,662 
7.0 


12.4 

6.0 

2.3 

75.0 


1.4 

1.0 

.6 

.2 

1.1 


100.0 


AREAS PLANTED DURING CALENDAR YEAR 1922. 


TTfiited States 

7,073 

7,052 

1,376 

13,791 

1,678 

1,010 

1,241 

426 

1,700 




2,379 

1,660 

22 

2 

100 

69 

26 


948 

2,400 

25 

1,324 

20.0 

20.0 

3.9 

39.0 

4.7 

2.9 
3.5 
1.2 

4.8 

States 

1,936 

060 

2,085 

1,150 

3,410 

600 

4,860 

40 

25 

435 






Farmers and estate 

owners 

Large timberland 
owners and oper- 
ators, and wood- 
using industries — 

700 

310 

600 

3,500 

3 

6 

342 

1,600 

i,o6o 

1,000 

400 

1,600 

4 




Thilp nninpaniM 

241 






Mining companies.. . 
others 

26 







200 















All ebusses 

35,346 

6,251 

12,760 

53& 

4,729 

218 

810 

4, 467 

2, 707 

2,824 

100.0 

I'er cent plant- 






i 






ed by each 
State group.. 

100.0 

17.7 

36.1 

1.5 

13.4 

.6 

2.3 

12. 6 

7.8 

8.0 



Forest Service. Includes relatively small areas sown with forest seeds. 

» New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

» Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. , 

* (’entral hardwoods; Ohio, Lidlnna, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri. 

* Lake: Midiigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. . ^ ^ 

» South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida. 

* Gulf Coast: Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas. ^ 

* Plains and prairie: North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Neb^ka, Kamas, pklahoma. 

* Rocky Mountain: Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah,^ Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

® Pacific Coast: Washington, Oregon, Califoroia. 
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Table 616. — National forest: Constr fiction, improvement^ and maintenance of 

roads and trails. 


St8t«. 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona- 
Arkansas.. 
California - 

Colorado. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Kansas 


Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New Hampshire... 

New Mexico 

North Carolina | 

North Dakota.. 


Year ending 
June 30,1923. 


Miles 

constructed. 


Roads. iTralls. 


10.0 

19.1 

130.7 

29.6 

140.6 

122.5 

4.0 

6.0 

206.7 


4.3 


26.0 

41. 2 

10. 6 

3.0 

6.6 

59.2 

11.0 


Oklahoma 1 3.0) 

Oregon | 395. 4 1 

Porto Rico.. 

South Carolina I 2.0) 

South Dakota | 34.41 

Tennessee 

Utah 472.6) 

Vir^nia 17.4 

Washington 127.6) 

West Virginia... 

Wyoming j 13(l9j 


40.6 

313.8 

62.3 

463.5 

175.0 


34.0 

647.4 


.3 

380.5 


143. 3| 
2Z1 
403. 8| 
70.8 


354.3 

14.0 

4.0 


Total prior to June 30, 1923. 


Miles 

constructed. 


Roads. Trails. 


10. 0 
90.2 
465.6 

108. sl 

4CZ7j 

597. 2] 
4Z4I 
13. 5 
958.1 
3.4 

4.3 
40.4 

70.6 
3S8.8 

24.6 

299.3 
11.1 
29a 9 
61.9 
1.0 

6.0 

1, 147.4 

" 6.'i 

13Z1 

105.2! 1Z2) 

279.0 801.11 

lOZ 2 24. 5) 

335.31 367.6) 
20.5 

150.7 430.3) 


Total (2.024, 2*4, 123. 5 6, 873. 7 


I 


96. 7 
993. 8 
13.3. 4 
1 , 211. 2 

807. 1 


69.4 
1, 946. 7 


10.0 

133. 2| 

578. 1 
66. 8j 

;i,640.7| 

371.1 
23.7 
10.0 

380.6 


30.0 


39.0 

683.7 


340. 8 
258,1 
870. 7| 

110.9 


944. 6! 
30.31 
4.0 
20.6 

151. 7 
740.0 
158.9 
674.8 
20.5 
.338.4 


Miles 

niaintainecl. 


Roads. Trails. 


7.1 

27.0 

30.0 
51Z8 

2.0 

14Z7 

31.7 

220.3 

41.5 


19.0 
1, 341. 3 


2Z8 

74.6 

11.0 

485.7 

130.8 

380.4 
36.5, 

611.5 


19.0 

96.7 

506.8 

267.3 

5.029.4 

1.383.5 
.36.5 

114.6 

6,071.0 


32. 


18.0 

5,315.8 


8Z0 

237.3 

860.8 

347.1 


3, 507.0 
30.3 


3.3 

281.2 

651.0 

364. 

3, 76Z 0 
14.3 5 
917. 5 


Expenditures prior to June 30, ]|023. 


Federal 

funds. 


Coopera- 
tive funds. 


$171, 243. 56 
660,726.20 
24, 184. 93 
978, 348. 99 

617,220.17 
63, 347. 39 


891, 895. 01 


186.95 
92, 189. 48 
354, 786. 57 


$5, 738. 74 
895,613. 19 
1, aai, 519. 38 
302, 644. 32 
3, 478, 506. 08 

Z180.42Z56 
85, 281. 88 
127,583.32 
3,431, 191.47 
2,11L51 

10, 344. 08 
0,318.98 
168,371.88 
1, 893, 354. 73 
18, 043. 86 
261,411. 65 
39, 351. 68 
1, 191, 82Z 38 
202, 727. 60 
65. 76 

14,488.95 1,937.361 

3, 421, 76Z 02 Z 080, 008. 66 
8, 67Z 64 
50, 43Z 32 
293, 330, 71 

103, 87Z 97 
1, 216, 473. 65 
136, 828.07 
2, 3.39, 951. 03 
4, 913. Z5 
1,371,868.42 


98, 163. 46 
220.25 
191,264. 71 
34,066.37 


10, 675. 3!7, 24Z 9^29, 078. 6;24, 659, 019. 07; 


11,900.00) 
114, 201.31 

80, 050. 00| 
624,26Z31 
10, 769. 91[ 
012, 105. 4» 
500.00 
242, 285. 04 


8, 155, 843. 08 


Total 

funds. 


$5, 738. 74 
1, 066, 856. 76 
1,966, 244.58 
326, 829. 25 
4, 460, 855. 07 

2,697, 642.73 
148,629.27 
127, 583. 32 
4,323,086.48 
2,111. 51 


10, 

6 , 

260, 
2, 248, 
18, 


1,.38.3, 

236, 


341.08 

505. 93 
561. 36 
141.30 
043.86 
575. 11 

571.93 

087.09 
78.3. 97 

65. 75 

16, 426. 31 
5,501,770.68 
8, 67Z 64 
62, .^3Z 32 
407, 53Z 02 

183, 922. 97 
1, 840, 735. 96 
147, 587. 98 
3,252,066.48 
5, 413. 25 
1,614, 153. 46 


32,714,86Z 15 


Forest Service. 

Table 617. — Forest fires: Number, damage, and area, United Stales, 1916-1922, 


Group and State. 

! Number of fires by size. 

1 

j Damage caused by fires. 

Area burned. 

Cal- 

endar 

year. 

To- 

tal. 

Un- 
der i 
acre. 

l-]0 

acres. 

Over 

10 

acres. 

Total. 

Damage 

to 

timber. 

Other 

damage. 

Forest 

land. 

Total. 

United States 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

41,003 
38,303 
26, 161 
27,005 
28, 153 
3S,43r* 
51,891 

11,787 

8,066 

4,965 

6,412 

7,Z58 

8,689 

11,204 

14, 347 
13. 591 
8,357 
9,414 
0,985 
14,083 
20,752 

14,869 

16,646 

12,839 

11,179 

10,910 

14,763 

19,935 

$10,379,791 
11,822, 818| 
40, 551, 5341 
14,48:4, 544 
8, 905, 140 
11,963,152 
16,678, 485 

$8,830, 719 
10,102,9111 
13, 549,911 
11,821,201 
6,965,4.53 
10,092,591 
13, 365. 451 

$1,540,072 
1,719,907 
27,001,623 
2, 66Z253 
1,939, 687 
1, 870, 561 
3,313,034 

Aergs. 
8,222,617 
13,029,512 
7,086,623 
6, 725, 200 
3, 564, 757 
4,737,408 
8, 194, 189 

Acres. 
12,699,485 
18,710,751 
10,84Z 320 
8,260,355 
6,111,958 
8, 295, 667 
11,641,977 

Adjusted average of 
seven-year period U 

1922. 

Northeastern group: 
Softwood sub- 
group — 

Maine 

36,112 

8,396 

13, 152 

14,564 

16,463, 241 

10, 738, 738 

5, 724,503 

7,243,652 

10,954,137 


216 

584 

160 

1 655 

i 

22 

115 

18 

146 

93 

374 

97 

! 25^ 

101 

96 

45 

1 250 

114, 776 

69, 294 
9,709 
78. 245 

106,001 

57,412 

7,550 

67.000 

8,775 

11,882 
2, 169 
11.155 

19, 198 

8,967 

1 If 181 

! 29.830 

21,388 

10,126 

3,3<j8 

76.265 

NewHamp- 
shire 


• Vermont 


New York..- 



> Iiicludos'bffioe estimates for a few States which did not rei>ort In certain years. 
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Table 617 . — Forest fires: Number ^ damage, and area, United States, 
1916-19SS--Continued. 

Number of fires by size. Danube caused by fires. Area burned. 

Group and State. p«| tt.. Z I I 

tel" *’*'■* mII? Total. Other Forest I 

year. acre. acres. timber. 


Draage ojjjg, 

tlm‘ber. damaK®- land- 


1922. 

N or t heastern 
group— Contd. 

Hardwood sub- 
group— 

Massachu- 
setts 4,099 

Rhode Is- 
land 106. 

Connecticut 1,137 

New Jersey 1,097 

A ppalachian group : 

Pennsylvania 3,634 

I>elaware 44 

Maryland 405 

Virginia 1,019 

West Virginia 647 

Soiitheastorn group : 

North Carolina 1,272 

Pouth Carolina 1,471 

Georgia 3,638 

Florida 3,946 

Alabama 3,382 

Mississippi 2,226 

East Mississippi 
group: 

Ohio 117 

Indiana 86 

Illinois (85) 

Kentucky 779 

Tennessee 400 

West Mississippi 
group: 

Missouri 2,429 

Arkansas 3, 120 

Oklahoma 277 

J/ouisiaiia 1, 644 

Texas 1,967 

Lake States group: 

Michigan 538 

Wisconsin 188 

Minnesota 1, 293 

Prairie group: 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 31 

Nebraska 5 

Kansas 

Iowa... 

Rocky Mountain 
group: 

Northern sub- 
group— 

Montana 703 

Idaho 1,709 

Wyoming 62 

Southern sub- 
group— 

Colorado 168 

Now Mexico 371 

Arizona 632 

Utah 23 

Nevada 7 

Pacific group: 

Washington — 1,624 

Oregon 2,W 

California 1,978 

Summary by groups. 
Northeastern- 
Softwood 

subgroup 1,616 

Hardwood 

subgroup 6,439 

Appalachian 6,749 

Southeastern 16, 936 

East Mississippi 1,467 


75C 3,091 252 $501,648 $431,422 


52 54 86,082 82,857 

87 508 542 4.36,226 425.083 

111 620 466 669,679 633,916 


144 1,851 1,639 


217 320 735 

(318) (588) (566) 
(786) (1,455) (1,397) 


730) (1,353) (1,299) 1,467,990 
481) (890) (855) 919,104 


22 39 5( 

(19) (34) (33' 

(18) (34) (33 

(168) (312) (299; 

28 51 32 


39, 150 
21, 458 
(21, 196) 
218, 352 
167, 736 


Acres, 

45,282 


Acres. 

86,241 


;852) (1,579) (1,515) 1,618,781 1,284,607 


1,264, 658 
713, 82^ 


3,225 10,281 11,906 

1 1, 143 75, iri9 83, 120 

35,763 108,417 IK), 909 


27,977 192,722 19.3,739 

66,285 291,117 36.3,7.57 

69, 120 504, 962 600, .562 

234,174 2,163,167 2,808,271 

203,332 8.35,125 1,044.290 

205,368 627,968 842,799 


3, 750 
13,934 
(13,763) 
16, 342 
6, 944 


(525) (971) (933) 483,450 349,587 

(674) (1,248) (1,108) 1,071,286 946,007 

(60) (111) (106) 75,828 65,300 

2S 276 1,240 195,176 190,005 

192 614 1,101 130,068 107,385 

16 225 297 35,265 25,410 

4 48 136 31,678 27,230 

396 379 518 1,132,516 809,670 


459 182 

1,111 394 

53 6 


62 30,344 

204 776,684 

3 691 


621 474 529 1,951,900 988,956 

631 765 731 480,891 223,151 

545 644 789 648,760 458,562 


954 4,171 1,314 1,693,635 1,473,25 

417 2,366 2,976 1,534,826 1,34^073 

3.384 6.186 6,366 6,727,469 4.92L213 

256 470 742 467,890 413,167 


962,944 319,500 451,534 

267,740 190,995 208,958 

190, m 103,174 663,272 


120,357 239,130 291,176 

189,752 693,629 766,491 

806,256 4,61^061 6»853,418 

64,733 210^724 233.804 



Forest Service. Compiled from Federal and State sources. Figures in parentheses indicate oflice 
estimates. 


Table 618. — Forest fires: Causes, United States, 1916-192^, 


Cal- Total 
Group and State, endar num- 


Number of Arcs by causes. 


year ! ber: I LiRht-l RaU- ICampI Smok-I g™»“llnceD- tTn- 

nilur. rAiuls. flrA«T ers. dlarv knowi 


niug. roads, fires.' ers. 


UUIU* Jl..-., uvi • 

lag. '"“y- lag. oua. 


United States. 


1919 27.00H 

1920 28, 163 


3,434 4,599 3,951 0,623 6,112 

2,523 6,209 6,182 5,608 5,416 

3,086 4,467 3,441 3,256 2,317 

2,721 3,820 4,041 3,100 3,125 

3,956 4,818 3,679 3,188 3,078 

2,188 5,515 7,638 4,358 6,336 

- 6,272 5,094 7,492 10,201 


1, 826 2, 804 

2,694 4,074 


Adjusted average of 

seven-year peiTod * 36, 112 3,135 5,287 J 5, 591 4,865 5,103 

1922 ^ ~ 

Northeastern group; 

Softwood sub- 
group— 

Maine 210 7 27 61 32 4 

New Hamp- 
shire - 684 2 308 1(M .57 

Vermont- 160 1 27 21 8 49 1 

New York 665 7 109 185 196 99 21 

Hardwood sub- 
group— 

Massachusetts 4, 099 1 1, 51 1 30 666 546 131 

Rhode Island 106 21 9 17 3 

Connecticut 1,137 237 62 26 147 8 

New Jersey 1,097 330 74 104 

Appalachian group: 

Pennsylvania. 3,634 8 1,071 206 1,013 244 291 

Delaware 44 8 12 5 5 10 

Maryland 405 61 79 65 111 

Virgtaia 1,019 1 82 110 97 225 169 

West Virginia 647 71 71 25 81 

Southeastern group: 

North Carolina 1,372 10 188 166 66 182 102 

South Carolina 1,471 32 195 74 112 443 330 

Georgia 8,638 102 280 328 346 876 1,212 

Florida 8,946 61 275 251 256 387 2,264 

Alabama 3, 382 68 346 302 340 740 1, 220 

MissiaiiDDi 2. 2^ 94 2^ 177 186 665 563 

ilnohideaaBiokera. 1916-1021. ^ 

t iQdadea olDoe eatmui^ee for % few States which did not report in oertain years, 
f Indudis smoker^ 19^1922. 


244 291 

10 

65 111 

225 159 

35 81. 


94 

79 

0 

61 

IQi^ 

104 

181 

410 

184 

344 

218 

384 

387 

187 

148 
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TABiiU 618.— fore«t>«8; Cautea, United States, Continued. 


Number of fires by causes. 


Group and State. 

ondar 

year. 

loiai 

num- 

ber. 

Light- 

ning. 

Rail- 

roads. 

Camp 
fires. ^ 

Smok- 

ers. 

Brush 

burn- 

ing. 

Incen- 

diary. 

Lum- 

ber- 

ing. 

Miscel- 

lane- 

ous. 

Un- 

known. 

1922. 












East Mississippi 












group: 












Ohio 


117 


28 

23 

7 

19 

17 

K 

o 

15 

Indiana... 


86 


20 

2 

17 

28 

17 


2 

lUlnois 


(86) 


(20) 

(2) 

(17) 

(27) 



f9^ 


Kentucky 


779 

458 

63 

45 

' 28 

7ft 


40 

30 


Tennessee 


400 


58 

66 

20 

29 

123 

37 

14 

53 

West Mississippi 




group: 

Missouri 


2,420 

246 

98 

251 

235 

610 

481 

71 

437 


Arkansa.s 


3il20 

58 

199 

368 

211 

379 

1,A24 

iS 

350 


Oklahoma 


277 


37 

48 

17 


32 

9 

12 

. • 

Louisiana 


1,544 

4 

192 

204 

92 

112 

15f* 

128 

220 

436 

Texas 


i;<)67 

11 


198 

295 

130 

470 

421 

223 

136 

Lake 8tato group: 




Michigan 


538 

8 

125 

139 

110 

99 

22 

23 

12 


Wisconsin 


188 


10 

16 

2 

22 

2 

2 

1.14 

Minnesota 


1,293 

2 

297 

107 

SO 

151 

10 

10 

240 

396 

Prairie group: 







North Dakota 












South Dakota 


31 

16 

1 

J 

8 

1 

1 


3 


Nebraska 


6 

3 



1 




1 


Kansas 











Iowa 












Rocky Mountain 












group: 












Northern sub* 












group— 












Montana 


703 

231 

74 

99 

98 

43 

108 

15 

16 

19 

Idaho 


1,709 

1,003 

103 

181 

136 

75 

29 

63 

19 

101 

Wyoming 


02 

13 

4 

30 

12 

2 



1 


Southern sub- 












group— 

Colorado 


158 

47 

20 

48 

35 

4 

] 


3 


Now Mexico.. 


371 

2a') 

1 

48 

71 

14 

10 

9! 

13 


Arizona 


532 

361 

23 

20 

81 

10 

4 

7 

171 

1 

Utah..,. 


23 

6 


8 

4 

4 



1 


Nevada 


7 



4 

1 

li 


1 

1" 

Pacific group: 

— ... 











Washington 


1,624 

134 

164 

523 

216 

227 

89 

166 

105 


Oregon . 


2, 127 

465 

47 

284 

237 

198 

436 

9S 

362 

1 .... 

CaUfornio... 


1,978 

270 

92 

308 

483 

203 

206 

55 

147 

' 214 

Summary: 










1 

j 

Northeastern 












group - 
Softwood sub- 












group 


1, 61S 

17 

471 

371 

204 

237 

26 

32 

79 

178 

Hardwood 











subgroup 


6,439 

1 

2,099 

101 

766 

813 

142 

8 

437 

2,072 

Appalachian group. 


^749 

12 

1,297 

470 

1,115 

560 

642 

156 

254 

1,234 

Southeastern 












group 


15,935 

362 

1,523 

1,298 

1,096 

3,293 

5,681 

1,210 

1,068 

4,404 

East Mississippi 











group 


1,467 

458 

179 

138 

89 

173 

229 

82 

51 

68 

West Mississippi 











group 


9,337 

319 

600< 

1,009 

850 

1,363 

2,563 

760 

1,242 

572 

Lake States group. 


2,010 

10 

432 

262 

192 

272 

34 

33 

264 

5;io 

Priiirio ffrnim 


36 

19 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 


4 


A 1 cell lU l^i 

Rooky Mountain 












group: 












Northern sub- 












group 


2,474 

1,247 

181 

310 

245 

120 

137 

78 

36 

120 

Southern sub- 1 











fffniun 


1,091 

619 

44 

137 

192 

33 

15 

16 

35 


Pacific group 


5.729 

869 

303 

1,115 

936^ 

628 

731 

310 

614 

214 


Forest iervlce. Compiled from Federal and State sources. Figures in parentheses indicate office 
estimates. 


i Includes smokers, 1919-1021. 
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Table 619. — Grazing in the national forests: Number of permits issued and stock 


'^'car ending June 30. 


Number 
of per- 


natiorud forests: Numb 
grazed t 1906-19BB, 


Cattle, horses, and h(^s. 


Number grazed. 


Sheep and goats. 



1 Estimated. 


Table 621. — Timber granted without charge from national forests^ to local residents, 
under **free use” regulations, 1907-1992. 



$109,362 
169,320 
169,061 
176, 167 
196,930 
196,335 
191, 825 
183,223 
206,597 


Year ending June 30. 


1915- 16 42,070 

1916- 17 41,427 

1917- 18 88,073 

1918- 19 84,617 

1919- 20 87,836 

1920 (last 6 months) 21, 168 

1921 (calendar year) 40, 535 

1922 (calendar year) 37,158 



ForesfSeiTice. 
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Table 622. — Lumber: Production by States, calendar years, 1870-19SS. 


State. 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1899 



1904 

Rank. 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

Rank. 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

i 

tA 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

i 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

Rank. 

Quantity 
m feet). 

Alabama 


97, 192 

20 

251 851 

10 

589 4fK) 

12 

1,101,386 
36 182 

11 

1,243,988 

Arizona 


1,200 

1^715 


Arkansas 


78, 692 


172, 603 

14 

5 .^ 7 ' RfU 


1 tVJA tift7 

g 

1 iifin 

California 

10 

318; 817 

"It" 

304,795 

15 

517 ; 781 

22 

737, 035 

13 

1,077,499 

Colorado 


13,625 


63;j92 


TSiOBl 


13:1 7AA 


141 914 

Connecticut 


56,482 


64,427 


48, 057 


108,093 


69u376 

Delaware 


18,858 


31,^572 


23,A66 


^ 955 

.... 

30 416 

Florida 

19 

158, 524 

~2l 

247,627 

" 22 " 

4li;869 

"Is 

790, 373 

“Is" 

812,693 

Georgia 

13 

245, 141 

9 

451, 788 

11 

675, 152 

7 

1,311,917 

12 

1,135,910 

Idaho 


1,490 




27;^800 


r>5 aaa 


211 447 

Illinois 

12 

*245,910 

12 

334,244 


221, PIO 


388,469 


211,545 

Indiana 

5 

656,400 

5 

915,943 

8 

755,407 

is 

1,036,999 

23 

563,853 

Iowa: 

9 

325,285 

10 

412, 678 

12 

571, 166 


352,411 


281, 521 

Kansas 


74,163 


46, 281 


4, 037 


10^^65 


2,J20 

Kentucky 

15 

214, 074 

16 

305 ; 684 

20 

423, 185 

2i’ 

774, 651 

IT 

686,371 

Louisiana 


76, 459 


133, 472 

25 

303,726 

11 

1,115,366 

3 

2 , 459,327 

Maine 

6 

639; 167 

7 

566; 656 

9 

597 ; 481 

19 

784, 647 

16 

'863; 860 

Maryland 


96,165 


1 127, 336 


82, 110 


183,711 


166,469 

Mas^husetts 

17 

197 ; 377 

23 

205 ; 244 


211,688 


344, 190 


262,467 

Michigan 

1 

2, 251, 613 

1 

4, 172, 572 

i 

4,300,172 

2 

3, 018, 338 

4 

2,006,670 

Minnesota 

14 

242,390 

8 

663,974 

4 

1,084,377 

3 

2,342,338 

5 

1,942,248 

Mississippi 

18 

160,584 



168, 747 

18 

464, 417 

10 

1, 206, 265 

7 

1,727,391 

Missouri 

8 

329, 676 

11 

399, 744 

23 

402, 052 

24 

723,754 

24 

553,940 

Montana. 


12, 571 


21,420 


89,511 


256, 685 


236; 430 

Nebraska 


13 ; 824 


13 ; 585 


S; 661 


4 ; 655 


J;862 

Nevada 


35, 025 


21,545 



726 


(*) 

New Hampshire 

11 

253,434 

10 

292^267 

_ 

277,063 

25 

572,447 

25 

491, 591 

New Jersey 

24 

101, 829 


109, 679 


34,052 

___ 

74,118 


44,058 

New Mexico 


6,909 


11, 195 


26,112 


30,880 


81, 113 

New York •... 

3 

1, 310, 006 

4 

1, 184; 220 

6 

925 ; 417 

17 

878, 448 

22 

58i;e76 

North Carolina 

22 

124,938 

22 

241,822 

16 

514,692 

8 

1,286,638 

10 

1,318,411 

Ohio 

7 

657, 237 

6 

910, 832 

13 

565,315 

14 

990,497 



420,905 

Oklahoma 






2,652 


22,104 


(*) 

Oregon - 


76, 193 


in, 171 

’ 19 ’ 

446,483 


734, .S38 

14 

987,107 

Pennsylvania 

"2 

1, 629, 631 


1,733,844 

3 

2,133,316 

4 

2,333, 278 

6 

1,738,972 

Rhode Island 


12, 732 


8,469 


7,633 


18,528 


15,398 

South Carolina 


95,098 

‘ 24 ' 

185,772 


198, 764 


466,429 

‘20‘ 

609,769 

Soutii Dakota 


3, 894 


29,286 


•28,233 


• 33, 734 


13, 705 

Tennessee 

16 

204, 761 

’is’ 

302, 673 

"ir 

460,261 

’io’ 

950, 668 

"io" 

775,885 

Texas 

23 

106, 897 

13 

328,968 

7 

842, 648 

9 

1, 232, 404 

9 

1,406,473 

Utah 


19, 741 


25,709 


14,320 


17,548 


U630 

Vermont 

15 

I 241, 687 

'iV 

322, 042 

' 24 " 

384,476 


375, 809 

_ 

337,238 

Virginia 

20 

144, 225 

15 

315, 039 

21 

415,512 

"is 

959,119 

15 

949,797 

Washington 

21 

128,743 

.... 

160, 176 

5 

1,063,584 

6 

1,429,032 

2 

2,485,628 

West Virginia 


76,375 

25 

180, 112 


301,958 

20 

778,061 

17 

855,889 

Wisconsin 

T 

1,098,199 

3 

1,542,021 

” 2 ’ 

2*866,153 

1 

3,389,166 

1 

21623,157 

Wyoming 


3,260 


2,960 


6,417 



16, 963 

.... 

7, 990 

All other 

— 


.... 


.... 

4 2,816 

.... 

• 6, 671 

.... 

•51,993 

United States 



12, 755, 543 


18,091,356 

— 

•23,845,046 

— 

T 35 * 084,166 

— 

•34,135,139 

State groups: 

Northeastern 

1 

4,557,428 

2 

4, 642, 656 

2 

4,725,568 

3 

5,709,224 

3 

4,601,821 

Central 

3 

2,284,423 

3 

3, 349, 232 

4 

3, 129, 988 

4 

5, 643, 379 

4 

3,968*388 

Southern 

4 

923, 489 

4 

1, 754, 966 

3 

3, 717, 728 

2 

8,403,802 

1 

la 466, 318 

North Carolina pine 

6 

364,261 

5 

743,533 

6 

1, 128, 968 

5 

2,712, 180 

G 

2,877,977 

Lake 

2 

3,592,202 

1 

6*278,567 

1 

8, 250, 702 

1 

8, 749, 842 

2 


North Pacific 

8 

203,936 

7 

337,347 

5 

1, 510, 067 

6 

2,163, 670 

5 

3,471735 

South Pacific 

7 

353,842 

8 

326,340 

8 

517, 781 

7 

737,760 

7 

1,077,499 

N. Rocky Mountain 

10 

14, 061 

10 

39,624 

10 

117,311 

0 

321, 048 

8 

447,877 

S. Rocky Mountain 

9 

44, 735 

9 

114,371 

9 

132,120 

10 

236, 319 

10 

299,348 

Prairie 

5 

417, 166 

6 

504,730 

7 

• 614, 818 

» 

•408,036 

9 

• 351, 201 


1 Inoludos cut of District of Columbia. 

> Included in ** All other.’* 

> Includes cut of North Dakota. 

* Reported as the cut of Alaska. 


• Includes cut of Alaska, Nevada, and Oklahoma. 

• Excludes custom mills (sawing 3.196,327 M ft. in 1890). 
1 1ncludes both merchant and custom sawing. 

•Includes “All other.” * 
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Table 622. — Lumber: Production by SUUee, calendar yeare, 1870-1922 — Contd. 



Alabama. 

13 

Arieona 


Arkansas. 

6 

California 

11 

Colorado 

.... 

Connecticut 


Delawiire 


Florida... 

i9 

Qeotrgia 

17 

Idaho 

.... 

Ulinois 


Indiana 

! ^ 

Iowa 


Kansas 

L:.. 

Kentucky 

1 22 

Louisiana 

3 

Maine 

15 

Maryland 



Massachusetts 


Michigan 

‘“5 

Minnesota 

4 

Mississippi 

8 

Miacouri 

23 

Montana 


Nebraska 

— 

Nevada 1 


New Hampshire 

' 25 ' 

New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 

10 

Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 

"T 

Pennsylvania 

7 


Rhodo Island..*.. 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All other 

United State 

State groups: 
Northeastern. . 

Central 

Soutbe»ti 

N. C. pine.... 

Lake 

North Pacific. 
Sooth Pacific.. 
N. Rocky Mt 
S. Rocky Mt. . 
Prairie.. 



843,887 16 1,009,783 

0) .... 56,960 

1,488,688 6 1,839,368 

1,0G1,G03 11 1,348,558 

56,763 .... 110,212 

09,845 .... 124,880 

12,260 .... 44,487 

656, 007 17 888, 137 

712,604 18 831,676 

212,725 .... 418,844 

119,066 .... 141,374 

352,362 25 447,808 

129,472 .... 163,747 

* 1,272 .... (») 

464.676 20 061.280 

2,293,809 2 2,796,395 

745,706 13 1,088,747 

163,749 .... 219,098 

252,804 .... 354,483 

1,719,687 4 2,094,279 

1,925,804 7 1,794,144 

1,299,390 5 1,840,250 

362,217 24 607,064 

189,291 .... 328,727 

(U 

(0 

340,727 33 539,259 

17,704 .... 36,253 

(•) .... 103,079 

75a 280 19 810,949 

1,080,602 12 1,232,974 

331,552 .... 438,775 

11,667 .... M8,694 

1,262,610 10 1,004,894 

1,397,164 0 1,620,881 

14,054 21,628 

466,478 22 566,928 

11,502 .... 22,634 

540,930 31 634,587 

929,863 8 1,741,473 

3,618 .... 7,768 

266.676 329,422 

715,107 14 1,063,241 

3,917,166 1 4,305,053 

672,902 16 976,173 

2,543,503 3 2,331,306 

4,360 .... 13,213 

•88,826 .... •1,213 

3a 502, 961 .... 37,650,736 


4, 

2 . 

% 

2, 

I 

U 



4 5,189,987 

5 3,807,100 



la 947, 081 
2,853,143 
a 219, 728 
5^909,947 
1,348,560 
747,671 


391,233 

• 23^288 



ilncluded in other/' 

* Indodee cut of Nebraska. 

•Indaded with KiMtuL 

* Reported as cot of Igdlan Territory. 

ilndodes cut of Arisona, Nevada, and New Mexico. 


• Includes cut of Kansas, and a part of Oklahoma, 
^ Indudes cut of Kansas and Nevada, 

• ladndes cut of Nebraska and Nevada. 

• Includes '' All other.'* 
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Table 622. — Lumber: Production by States, calendar years, 1870-1922 — Contd. 


state. 




Alabama i u 

Arlzomi 1 

Arkansas 

Callfnrnia 

Colorado 


Connecticut. 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


niinois 

Indlaua... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota. 


Miasiasinpi.. 

Missouri 

Montana.... 

Nebraska... 


Nevada 

New Hampshire.. 
New Jersey ....... 

New Me.xico 

New York 


North Civolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 


Rhodo Island . , . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota... 

Teim^see 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 


West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming. 
All other.. 


United States 

State groups: 

Northeastern... 

Central 

Southern 

N. O. pine 

lake 

North Pacific.. 

SoothFadfic 

N. Rocky Mt.. 
8. Rocky Mt.. 
Pialrlo 


32 


idJO 


Quantity 
^ feet). 


1, 465, 628 
72, 655 
1, 844, 446 
1, 354, 826 
121, 898 

126,463 
46, 642 
002, 001 
1,041,617 
745,984 

113,500 
' 422,963 
75,446 
639 
753,556 

3, 733, 900 
860, 273 
154, 5.54 
230,206 
1,681,081 

1, 457, 734 
2,122,205 
501, 691 
310,089 
(«) 

(') 

443,907 
36, 542 
83,544 
506, 074 

1, 82*1, 722 
400, 039 
164,663 
2, 084, 633 
1,211, 199 

14, 392 
706, 831 
10, 340 
1, 016, 475 
1,884,134 

11,786 
284, 815 
1, 652, 192 
4,097,492 

1, 376, 737 
1,891,291 
30,931 
a 11,955 


« 40,018,282 


3,954,067 
A 674, 967 
13,248,679 
4^183,745 

6,08a 106 

a 182, 125 
1,254,826 
1,065,078 
320,314 
*104,380 


1911 

1912 

1013 


Rank. 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

1 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

1 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

Rank. 

13 

1,22a 312 

12 

1, 37a 151 

8 

1,623,936 

8 



73, 139 


7a 287 


77,363 


6 

1, 777, 303 

7 

1, 821, 811 

7 

1,911,647 

6 

11 

1,207, 661 

14 

1,203,069 

13 

1,183,380 

12 

.... 

95,908 


8a 451 


74,602 



124,661 


109,251 


93,730 





2a 285 


laoso 


16 

983,824 

is 

1,067,525 

15 

1,06a 047 

15 

19 

801,611 

17 

941. 291 

17 

844,284 

16 

20 

765, 670 

21 

7ia 676 

21 

652, 616 

20 

.... 

96,651 


122,528 


102,902 



360, 613 


401,017 


332; 993 




60,974 


4a 593 


21. 676 




(') 


(’) 


0) 


21 

632,415 


641,296 

22 

641, 531 

22 

2 

a 66a 456 

2 

3,87a 211 

2 

4, 161, 660 


18 

82a 417 

19 

8b2,t28 

18 

834, 673 

17 



144,078 


174, 320 


14a 469 


273,317 


259,329 
1,48a 827 


224,580 


10 

1,466,754 

io 

12 

1,222; 983 

13 

9 

1,485,015 
2,041, 615 

11 

1, 43a 726 

14 

1. 149, 704 

11 

3 

3 

2,381,893 

3 

2; 610, 581 

3 

25 

4ia5d6 



422,470 

24 

4ia608 

25 


228,416 



272,174 


357, 974 


.... 

(') 

.... 

0) 

— 

0) 

— 

.... 

3^619 

W 

0) 

479,499 

.... 

0) 

309,424 



28,639 



34, 810 


27,248 


.... 

83, 728 


82,650 


65,818 


23 

52a 283 


502,351 

23 

457, 720 

23 

5 

1,79a 724 

4 

2,193,306 

6 

1,957,258 

4 

24 

427,161 

24 

499,834 

25 

414, 943 



143,869 



16a 806 


140,284 


4 

1, 803, 698 

.s’ 

1, 9iai60 

”4’ 

2, 09a 467 

5 

16 

1,04a 606 

16 

992^180 

19 

781, 547 

19 


9,016 


14,431 


14,984 



584,872 


8ia03O 

’26’ 

752, 184 

’21’ 


13,046 


2a 966 


19.103 


17 

914, 579 

18 

03^572 

'ie' 

872; 311 

’is" 

8 

1,681,080 

6 

1, 90^201 

5 

2, 081, 471 

7 


10,573 


9,055 


5,403 


* 

239,254 


23a 963 


194, 647 


1 12 

1, 359, 7ifn 
4,064,754 

8 

1,569,997 

’io’ 

1, 273, 953 

'T 

1 1 

1 

4,999,775 

i 

4, 592; 053 

2 

11 

1,387,786 

13 

l,3ia732 

11 

1, 249, 559 

14 

7 

1,761,086 

9 

1, 48a 876 

9 

1,493,3.53 

10 



33,309 



ia560 



12,940 


.... 

* 11, 786 

— 

•22,525 

.... 

• 19, 461 

— 

— 

*37,003,207 

— 

* 39,158,414 

— 

*38,387,009 

— 

6 

3,634,743 

6 

a7iaM7 

6 

3,097,061 

6 

4 

4,237,791 

6 

4, 33a 449 

4 

a93a847 

5 

1 

1^221,970 

1 

la 537, 894 

1 

14, 32a 810 

1 

5 

a743,386 

3 

4,58a236 

3 

3, 98a 395 

3 

3 

4,713,755 

4 

4,421,429 

5 

3, 86a 040 

4 

2 

a86a452 

2 

a 015, 935 

2 

6, 69a 520 

2 

7 

1,207,561 

7 

l,90a059 

7 

1, isaaso 

7 

8 

994,086 

8 

98a 749 

8 

1,01a 590 

8 

9 

29a 657 

0 

270,003 

9 

23a 126 

9 

10 

•34,808 

10 

•90,101 

10 

»6a240 

10 


1914 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


1,494,732 
78,667 
1, 796,780 
1, 303, 183 
102, 117 

81,883 
25,517 
1,073,821 
1, 02a 191 
763,506 

6a 227 
29a 571 
11,443 
0 ) 

59a 392 

3, 95a 434 
992,694 
162,097 
143,094 
1, 214,435 

1.312,230 
2,280,966 
370, 671 
317, 842 
0) 

(0 

482,744 
48.748 
57, 167 
486, 195 

2,227,861 
286,063 
20a594 
1,817, 875 
864,710 

15,902 
701,540 
18,744 
88a 035 
1,554.005 

8,680 
249,606 
1, 488, 070 
3, 94a 189 

l,lia480 

1,391,001 

11,852 

»16,6?2 


*'*87,34a023 


a553,092 
3,621,339 
13,383,523 
4,417,464 
3,917,660 
5,764,064 
1,303,183 
1,081,350 
35a 4a3 

• iasso 


1 Included in “ All other." 

« Includes cut of Nebraskiw 

I Includes cut of Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada. 

« Mills cutting less than 50 M feet each year excluded. 

I Exdudes custom mills (sawing 3,196,527 M feet in 1890). 
« Indudes "All other." 
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Tabus 622. — Lumber: Production yia!< ."<■ ^^70-19X2 — Contd. 






Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


lUinol*? 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan 


Minnesota . . 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana... 

Nebraska.., 


Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 


North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. ... 
Washington. 


West Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming. 
All other.. 


1.500.000 
75,916 

1.800.000 
1 1,130,000 

74,600 

90.000 

26.000 
1,110,000 
1,000,000 

777,000 


3.900.000 

1,000,000 

105.000 

260.000 

1 . 100.000 

1 , 100,000 

2,300,000 

350.000 

328.000 
(^) 


2.090.000 

400.000 

230.000 

1.090.000 

060.000 

16,000 

800,000 

22,602 

800,000 

1.750.000 

10,892 

260,000 

1.600.000 

3.950.000 

1 . 100.000 
1 , 210,000 

17,000 

(*) 


1.720.000 
93, 270 

1. 910. 000 
> 1,420,000 

77,580 

76.000 

12.000 

1. 425. 000 

1 , 000,000 

849,600 


4.200.000 

935.000 
90,237 

210.000 

1.230.000 

1.220.000 

2, 730, 000 

260,000 

383,900 

(») 


2 , 100,000 

280,000 

240.000 

2,222,000 

760. 000 

18,000 

857.000 
29,660 

700.000 

2 , 100,000 

9,385 

200.000 

1.335.000 

4.494.000 

1 . 220.000 

1,600,000 

18,495 

(*) 


1.555.000 
79,022 

1.765.000 
1 1,417,068 

71,600 

66,000 

8,500 

1.230.000 

740.000 

760.000 


4. 210.000 

770.000 

68,000 

165. 000 

1.065.000 

1.075.000 

2.425.000 

275.000 

360.000 


1.460.000 

225.000 

240.000 

2.585.000 

566.000 

10,646 

745.000 
29,045 

630.000 

1.735.000 

8,667 

170.000 

1.060.000 
4,668,500 

890.000 
1,385,000 

8,700 


1,270,000 
83,661 
1,47a 000 
> 1,277,084 

6a 882 


3.450.000 

650.000 

71,000 

175.000 
940,006 

1.005.000 

1.935.000 

273.000 

340.000 

0 ) 


1.240.000 

235.000 

195.000 
2, 710 , 250 

530.000 

13,100 

546.000 
29,633 

630.000 

1.360.000 

9,815 

160.000 

865.000 
4,603,123 

720.000 

1.276.000 
7,601 


United States... *37,011,656 *39,807,261 *36,831,239 *31,890,494 


State groups: 

Northeastern 

Central 

Southern 

N. C.pine 

Lake 

North Pacific 

South Pacific 

N. Rocky Mt 

S. Rocky Mt 

Prairie 


3.776.000 

3.670.000 
1^690,000 

4.390.000 

3.410.000 

6.640.000 

1.130.000 

1. 105.000 
244,094 

57,662 


3,115,237 

3.316.000 

15,326,000 

4.292.000 

4.060.000 
a 716, 000 

1.420.000 
1,233,500 

29a 330 
60,184 


2,488,146 

2,666,000 

18,900,000 

3.266.000 

8.626.000 
7,163,500 
1,417,068 

i,iiaooo 
20a789 
4a 736 


2,373,600 

2,400,000 

11. 136.000 
2, 64a 000 

8 . 220.000 
7,313,373 
1,277,084 
1, 142,529 

246,774 

62,134 


> Includes cut of Nevada. 

* Mills cutting loss than 60 M feet each per year. 

* Includes cut of Nebraska. 


* Included with Kansas. 

> Included with California. 
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Table 622.-r-Lutn.her; Production by Slates, calendar years, 1870-19SS — Contd. 


State. 


Alflhftina 

Arizona 

Arktmsas 

rallfornla-- 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississinj)! 

1 issouri 


1919 




M issouri . 
Montana. 

Nebniska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 

New Jeisey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island .. 
.South Carolitju... 
South Dakota.. . 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virgina 

Wiseonsin 

Wyoming 

All other 


United States. 

State groups: 

^ Northeastern — 

Central 

Southern 

N. Carolina pine. 

Lake 

North Pacific. 
South Pacific. 

N. Rocky Mt 
S. Rocky Mt- 
Prairie 


24 


20 


12 


1920 


1, 798, 746 
73, 656 
1,772,157 
1, 259, 363 
64,864 
86, 708 
27. 437 
1, 137, 432 
893, 965 
765,388 
64. 628 
282,487 
18, 493 
2,840 
612,078 
3, 163,871 
596, 116 
113,362 
166, 841 
876, 891 
699, 639 
2,390, 136 
321,383 
287, 378 
606 
20, 336 
338, 777 
36, 8S8 
86, 808 
357, 764 
1,654, 435 
280, 076 
168, 403 
2, 577, 403 
030,471 
11,030 
621, 679 
42, 970 
792, 132 
1,379, 774 
11,917 
218, 479 
1,0(18,038 
4, 961, 220 
763, 103 
1, 116, 338 
8, 674 


1921 


34,552,076 


2, 683, 873 
3,015. 887 
12,704,483 
3,374, 162 
2,691,868 
7,538, 623 
1, 279, 698 
1,052, 766 
245,918 
64,808 


18 


1. 439. 200 
121, 160 

1.462.200 
» 1,613,000 

70,000 

71.600 
19,800 

1,000,900 

761.800 

970.000 

56.900 

258. 300 

14. 300 
* 4. 500 
421,100 

3. 120. 000 

505. 600 

85. 600 
139, 200 

749.800 I 

676. 300 I 

2.224.000 
274,200 

410.000 
(*) 

C) 

248.600 

23.300 
112,240 

410. 900 
1, 246. 700 

247, 400 
163, 400 

3.317.000 

520.000 
8,900 

610.600 
45, 100 

779.800 
1,328,800 

7, 750 
164. 500 
1,014,400 

5. 525. 000 
697, 600 

1,059, 900 
7, 550 




933 , 798,800 


2.198.000 
2,736, 300 

11,490,300 

2,871,600 

2.386.000 

8.842.000 

1.513. 000 

1.380.000 
318, 700 

63,900 


26 


23 


13 


1,386, 426 

46. 418 
1,301,095 
1,350,438 

41,076 
64,841 
20,839 
022, 332 
792, 579 
542, 620 
42, 631 
138, 397 
5,372 

C) 

255,922 

3 , 215 . no 

421, 536 
71, 169 
136, 736 
671, 387 
412, 145 
2,081,620 

158.418 
213,989 

C) 

C) 

261,999 
23. 860 
94, 620 
283, 863 
031,015 
133, 218 
120, 371 
2, 022. 219 
368, 102 
4, 946 
684, 333 
27, 062 
451,937 
1,502, 333 
7,089 
139, 183 
592, 979 
3, 831, 800 
467, 002 
800, 477 
5,760 
« 13, 310 


10 26, 960, 864] 

1,797,074 
1,784,009 
11,321,766 
2, 208, 327 
1,647, 425 
5,854,019 
1,350,438 
756,609 
195, 453 

1145,744 


1922, preliminary. 


21 


12 


16 


10 


1, 457, 608 
88,800 
1,382,032 
I 1, 720, 556 
38, 917 
53, 198 
14, 130 
980.014 
809, 391 
857, 581 
24. 387 
148, 569 
6, 131 
* 3, 657 
210, 360 
3,386.000 
362, 224 
54,358 
94. 656 
656, 952 
611,744 
2, 267, 696 
201,849 
303,458 
{*) 

(•*) 

180, 706 
9, 553 
126, 449 
222, 257 
936, 248 
135,877 
149,323 
3,023, 768 
333,289 
3,030 
854, 799 
35, 395 
485,079 
1, 542, 708 
6.827 
95,967 
617, 493 
6,836, 277 
554,277 
776,540 
7,860 


» 31, 568, 888 


423,377 
762,298 
974, 771 
408,540 
944, 236 
860,045 
720,656 
161,0.39 
268, 843 
4.5. 183 


“Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of tae Census reports. Figures 1916-1918 

North Carolina Pine: North Carolina. South Carolina, Virpnia. 

Lake: Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 

North Pacific: Oregon, Washin^n. 

South Pacific: California, Nevada. 

FrSrie: Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska. South Dakota, North Dakota. 


1 Includes cut of Nevada. 

> Includes cut of Nebraska. 

* Included in All other.** 

« Included with Kansas. 

• Included with California. ^ ^ vt— 

•Indudes cut of Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada 

85818* — kBK 1923 08 


» Includes both merchant and custom sawing. 

• Includes 2,665 mills cutting less than 60 M feet each 


' xvfills'^ting less than 50 M feet each year ezdaded. 

Excludes custom mills, 
n iDCtudes ** All other.** 
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Table 623 . — Lumber value: Production by States, calendar years, 1840, 18/>0, and 

1860 compared with 1920, 


State. 


Alabama.. 

Arizona... 

Arkansas.. 

California. 

Colorado.. 


1840 


Rank. Value. 


20 


19 


$1 AO, 008 


170,617 


1850 


Rank. Value. 


20 


$1, 108, 481 


122,918 
Ood, 485 


1860 


Rank. Value. 


17 


$ 1 , 6^484 


1, 156, 902 
3,013,881 


1920 


Rank. Value. 


$45,708,992 
4, 539,866 
56,722,932 
60,4.59, 480 
2.008,300 


Connecticut. 

Delaware--. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


147,841 

5,562 

20,346 

114,050 


534,794 
236,863 
391,034 
923, 403 


12 


572, 731 
276, 161 
1, 470, 645 
2, 412, 996 


13 
18 

14 


2, .548, 960 
.580, 140 
37,934, no 
23,600, *^64 
37. 094, 200 


Illinois.— 

Indiana--. 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 


16 

8 


203,666 

420,791 

50,280 


130, 329 



1,324,484 
2, 19.5. 3.51 
470, 760 


10 

7 

16 


11 


2, 543,985 
4,271,605 
2, 124, .502 
1,5.50, 737 
2.463,033 


3,21.5,269 
14,426,0;..') 
683. OJ 1 
1017,737 
17, 627, 240 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 


66,106 
2 1,808,683 

14 226,977 

11 344,845 

9 392, 325 


13 

3 


7 

5 


1, 129, 677 
.5,872,573 
1614,168 
1,552,265 
2,464,329 


4 


13 

3 


I,. 575, 905 
6, 598, .')6.) 
* 626, 989 
2,218, 144 
7,040,190 


2 


15 


137, 155, 200 
J8>398.784 
2, 865, 8S8 
4, 279, 008 
34, 183, 302 


Minnesota - 
M^issippi. 
Missouri. -- 
Montana—. 
Nebraska.. 


18 


192,794 

70, 365 9 


67,800 
913, 197 
1,479,124 


18 

9 


1, 234, 203 
1, 823, 627 
3, 074. 226 


20 

4 


335, 340 


20, 8.50, .534 
82, 121,440 
10, 4I« 
1.3, 509, .500 
1 13, 6f4< 


Nevada 

New Hanipehire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

Now York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oklalioma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina- 
South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgiiiia 

Washington 

West Virginia*., 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All other 


United States 

State groups: ft 

Northeastern 

Ccuotral ........... . 

Southern 

North Carolina pine 

Lake 

North Paciflo 

South Pacific 

N. Rocky Mt 

8. Rocky Mt 

Prairie 


12 


16 


17 


433, 217 
271,591 


3,891,302 

506,766 

262,821 


1,150^220 

44,465 

537,684 


217,606 


346,030 

538^092 


202,239 


12^943,507 


8,671,632 

1,306,568 

738,021 

1,562,542 

504,664 


50,280 


10 


15 


19 


12 


1,099,492 
1, 123,052 
20,000 
13, 126, 7.59 

985,075 

3,804,452 


1, 355, 500 
7,729,0.58 

241,656 
1, 108,880 


725,387 

466,012 

14,620 

618,066 

077,412 


1,218,516 


68,521,076 


32,748,645 

11,001,232 

6,049,722 

3,071,367 

3,740,645 

1,355,500 

050,485 


34,620 

470,760 


20 


14 


1,208, 629 
1,606,610 
45,150 
9, 710, 945 

1,074,003 
5,158, 076 


690,008 
10, 743, 752 

74, 692 
1, 124,440 


2, 199, 703 
1, 735,454 

119,145 
901,619 
2, 201, 187 
1, 172, 520 


4, 377, 880 


34,540^637 

19,71(V680 

12,054,103 

4,309,630 

12,652,273 

1,862,528 

3,943,861 


164,295 

4,010^579 


10 


17 


(») 

8, 112. 624 
98;i, ()2V* 
4,206,120 
19, 760, 181 

41,901,587 
12,914,280 
6, 6Ca 
121, 070, .".00 
22, 994, 400 

307, 228 
24,4(>l,^)8’i 
1,849,100 
33, 227, 27H 
45,312,080 

178,638 
6,471,430 
40^758, .".02 
190, 778, 2r-0 

38, 556, 3;v.» 
40, 720, 392 
193, 2- 


1,296,899,107 


87,001,670 
129,250,948 
435,160,9:M 
107,061,804 
102,064,228 
811,848,7.50 
60^459,480 
51,2(I8»700 
11, m 127 
8,063»416 


Forest Serrice. Complied from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. 

^ BsUmatsd. 

• Indndiim District of Cedumbia (product valued at $29,000 in 1850, and $21,125 in 18I0>, 
» lariuMwitb Cfdlfdniia^ 
ft Part of Virginis jnior to 1870. 
ft Distrlbotion of States same asstaovn in Table 633 
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Table 624. — Lumber 'production: By species, calendar years, 1899-1922. 


SfKJcies or kind of wood. 


Yellow pine 

Douglas tlr 

White pine 

Hemlock 

Western yellow pine., 

Sipnice 

Cypress 

Redwoofl 

Cedar 

Larch 


White fir 

Stigar pine 

Balsam fir.- 

Lodgepole pine 

All other soft woods. 


Softwoods 


Oak 

Maple. 

(Jum, rod and sap.. 

Yellow poplar 

Chestnut 


Birch 

Beech 

Basswood 

Elm 

(’ottonwood. 


Ash 

Hickory... 

Tupelo 

Walnut... 
Sycamore . 


Cherry 

All other hardwoods. 
Minor species 


Hardwoods. 


Total - 


1899 


Quantity 

(Mfeet). 


0,658,548 

1,736,607 

7.772,391 

3,420,673 

944,560 

1,443,091 
495,836 
360, 167 
232,978 
60,619 


53,653 


9, 135 


26,153,063 


4, 438, 027 
633, 466 
285,417 
1,115,242 
206,688 

132, 601 


308,069 
456, 731 
415, 124 

209,120 
96, 636 


38,681 

29,716 


206,504 


8,634,021 


34,787,084 


1904 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


11,633,070 

2,928,400 

5,332,704 

8,268,787 

1,279,237 

1,303,886 
749, 692 
619, 267 
223,035 
31,784 


183, 541 


1905 


27,363,312 j.. 


2, 902, W»5 
687, 658 
523,990 
853,654 
243,637 

224,009 


228,041 

258,330 

321,574 

169,178 

106,824 


31,455 

16,002 


312,920 


6,781,827 


....134,136,139 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


8,771,966 
4, 819, 479 
4, 983, 698 
2,804,083 
988,542 

1, 165, 040 
763, 369 
411,689 
363,900 
140,6.36 

62, 725 
123,086 
35,506 


24,914,618 

1,8.33,769 

608,746 

316,588 

682,748 

224,413 

240, 704 

219.000 
258,390 
227,038 

236.000 

159,634 

95,803 

35,794 

29,851 


s 619, 865 


5,588,348 


.... 30,502,961 .... 


1906 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


11,661,077 
4, 969, 843 
4, 583, 727 
3, .537, 329 
1,386,777 

1,644, 987 
839,276 
659, 678 
357, 846 
289, 473 

104, 329 
133,640 


67,264 


[.30, 2:15, 245 

2,820,393 
882, 878 
453, 678 
683, 132 
407, 379 

370, 432 
275,661 
376, 838 
224, 795 
263,990 

214,460 
148,212 
47,882 
48, 174 


97, 581 


7,315,491 


37, 650, 736 


1907 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


13,216, 18.5 
4,748,872 
4, 192,708 
3,373.016 
1,527, 196 

1,726,797 
757,639 
669, 450 
251.002 
324,509 

146,503 
116,005 
i 53, 339 


[31,001.225 

3, 718, 760 
939.073 
689, 200 
862,849 
653,239 

387,614 

430,005 

381,088 

280,679 

293,161 

252,040 

203,211 

68,842 

41,490 

46,044 

9,067 


18,647 


..._| 9,254,929 


— j4O,250,lM 


Species or kind of wood. 


Yellow pine 

Donglas fir 

White pine 

Hemlock 

Western yellow pine. 



White flr 

Sugar pine 

Basam Or 

Lodgepole pine 

All other softwoods. 


Softwoods.. 


1908 


1909 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


11,286,872 
3, 675, 114 
3,344,921 
2,630,843 
1,276,550 

1,411,992 

743,297 

404.802 

272,764 

882,466 

98,120 

99,809 

69,956 


15 


25,546.006 


Quantity 

Odfeet). 


16,277,136 

4,856,378 

^900,034 

3,051,399 

1,499,985 

1,748,547 

955,635 

521,630 

846,008 

421,214 

89,318 

97,191 

106,702 

28,733 


33,896,959 


1910 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


14,143,471 
5,208,644 
8, 352, 183 
2,836,120 
1,562,106 

1,449,912 

935,650 

548,403 

415,039 

882,514 

132^827 

103,165 

74,580 

26,634 


31, 160,656 


1911 


Quantity 
UVI feet). 


12,896,706 
5,054,243 
3,230,584 
2, 5.55, 308 
1,330,700 

1,261,728 
081,627 
480,768 
374, 925 
366,216 

134,807 

117,987 

88,375 

88,014 


28,002,888 


1912 


Quantity 

feet). 


14,737,052 
5, 175, 123 
8,138,227 
2,426,554 
1,219,444 

1,288,600 

997,227 

496,796 

829,000 

407,064 

122^613 

182,416 

84»361 

2A0B9 


m586,41B 


ilnoludeB a small quantity of softwoods In New York ^t sepwately reported. 
’Reported as “Mixed” and probably ioofaides some softwoods 
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Table 624 . — Lumber production: By species, calendar years, 1899-1922 — Contd. 


SjK'eios or kind of wood. 


Oak 

Maple- 

Ouin, red and sap. 

Yellow poplar 

Chestnut 


llirch 

Beech 

Basswood 

Klin 

Cottonwood . 


Ash 

Hickory.. - 

Tuoolo 

Walnut. .. 
Syciunore. 


Cherry 

All other hardwoods. 
Minor species 


Hardwoods,. 
Total 


1908 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


2,771, fill 
874, 983 
fi89. 347 
654, 122 
639, 341 

386, 367 
410,072 
319, 606 
273, 846 
232, 475 

226, 307 
197, 372 
69. 170 
43,681 
43,332 

18.afi4 


29,819 


7, 678, 363 


33, 224, 369 


1909 


14 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


4, 414, 457 
1, 106, 604 
706,946 
8.'>8, fiOO 
663,891 

452, 370 
611,244 
399, 161 
347, 466 
265,600 

291,209 
333, 929 
96,676 
46,108 
56,611 

24,694 


3/ , 557 


10,612,802 


44, 509, 761 


1910 


Quantity 

(Mfeet). 


3,622.098 
1, 006, 637 
610,208 
734, 926 
535, 049 

420, 769 
437, 326 
344,704 
266,107 
220,306 

246,035 
272, 252 
92,071 
36, 449 
46, 063 

18,237 


60,191 


8, 857, 426 


40, 018, 282 


1911 


Quantity 

(Mfeet). 


3, 098, 444 
961, 667 
682, 967 
659, 475 
629,022 

432, 571 
403,881 
304, 621 
236, 108 
198,629 

214, 398 
240, 217 
98,142 
38,293 
42,836 

21,422 


48,126 


8, 100, 819 


37, 003, 207 


1912 


14 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


3,318.952 

1,020,864 

694,260 

623,289 

654,230 

388,272 
435,250 
290,717 
262, 141 
227, 477 

234, ,548 
278, 757 
122, 546 
43,083 
49,468 

22,245 


59,900 


8, 631, 998 


39,158,414 


Species or kind of wood. 


Yellow pine 

Douglas fir 

White pine 

Hemlock 

Western yellow pine. 


Spruce ... 
Cypress.. 
Redwood 

Cedar 

Larch — 


White fir 

Sugar pine 

Balsam flr 

Lodgepole pine.. 

Softwoods.. 


Oak 

Maple 

Gum, red and sap. 

Yellow poplar 

Chestnut 


Birch 

Bocch 

Basswood 

Elm 

Cottonwood. 


Ash 

Hickory... 
Tupelo — 
W^ut... 
Bycamoro. 


Cbeny 

Minor spedee. 


Hardwoods.. 
TottQ 


1913 


14 


30, 302, 549 


Quantity 
(>1 feet) . 


14,839,363 
6,656,096 
2, 568, 636 
2, 319, 982 
1, 258, 528 

1, 046, 816 
1, 097, 247 
610, 271 
358, 444 
395,273 

88,109 
149, 926 
93, 752 
20,106 


3,211,718 
901, 487 
772, 514 
020,176 
605,802 

378, 730 
366,601 
267,102 
214, 632 


207,816 
162; 980 
120,420 
40; 666 
80; 804 

14,126 

71,240 


8,064,460 

|38»387,009 


1914 


1915 


29, 406, 839 


Quantity 
OVI feet). 


14,472,804 
4. 763, 693 
2, 632, 587 
2, 165, 728 
1, 327, 305 

1. 245, 614 
1,013, 013 
635,199 
499,903 
868,661 

112,627 
136, 159 
125, 212 
18,374 


14,700,000 
4, 431, 249 
2, 700, 000 

2. 276. 000 
1,293,986 

1.400.000 

1 . 100. 000 

420,294 

420.000 

375.000 

126,048 

117,701 

100.000 

26,486 


29, 484, 763 


3,278,908 

909,743 

675,380 

619,221 

640,691 

430,667 
376,464 
264,656 
214,294 
196, 198 

189,499 
116, 113 
124,480 
26,673 
22,773 


66,624 


7,939,184 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


2,970,000 

900.000 

656.000 

464.000 

490.000 

416.000 

360.000 

260.000 
210,000 
180,000 

190,000 

ioo;ooo 

170; 000 

90.000 

26.000 


47,893 


7,626,898 
137,011, 666 


1916 


31, 331, 900 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


16,055,000 

6.416.000 
2, 700, 000 

2. 350. 000 

1. 690. 000 

1.2.50.000 

1,000,000 

490,850 

410.000 

455.000 

190.000 
160,250 

125.000 
30,800 


3,300,000 

975.000 

800.000 

560.000 

635.000 

460.000 

360.000 

276.000 

240.000 

200.000 

210,000 

126,000 

275,000 

90,000 

40,003 


40; 861 


^,807,261 


1917 


Quantity 
(M feet). 


13, 539, 464 

6.685.000 

2. 260. 000 

2,200,000 

1.900.000 

1. 125.000 

960.000 
487, 468 

266.000 
360,000 

218,200 

132,600 

88,900 

12,600 


29, 174, 122 


2,250,000 

860,000 

788.000 

360.000 

416.000 

416.000 

296.000 

203.000 
206,000 

190.000 

178.000 

96.000 

266.000 

62.000 
82»000 


66,117 


6^667,117 
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TABiiB 624 . — Lumber produetion: By epedea, calendar years, 1899— I9SS — Contd. 


Species or kind of wood. 

1918 1 

1919 

1 1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

M 

« 

1 

2 

3 

h 

0 

7 

10 

11 

'14" 

.... 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

10, 845, 000 

5. 820. 000 

2.200.000 

1. 875. 000 

1.710.000 

1.125.000 

030.000 I 

1 443, 231 1 

1 245, 000 

355, 000 

21.3. 000 
111,800 

82,000 

12,500 

1 

« 

1 

2 

6 

5 

4 

7 

10 

12 

Vi 

Quantity 
(M feet). 1 

i\ 

Quantity 
(M feet). 

s 

« 

Quantity 
(M feet) . 

1 

Quantity 
feet) . 

Yellow pine. 

Douglas fir 

White pine 

Hemlock 

Western yellow pine 

Spruce - 

Cypress 

Redwood 

Cedar 

Larch.. 

White fir 

Sugar pine 

Balsam fir. 

Lodgepole pine 

Softwoods 

Oak 

Maple. 

Gum, re<l and sap 

Yellow poplar 

Chestnut 

Birch 

Beoch 

Basswood 

Elm 

Cottonwood 

Ash 

Hickory 

Tuiielo 

Walnut 

Sycamore 

Cherry 

13,062,938 
5, 902, 169 
1,723, 642 
1,754,998 
1,765, 015 

979, 968 
656, 212 
410.442 
332. 234 
388, 121 

223, 422 
133, 658 
68,030 
16,281 

1 

2 

6 

5 

4 

9 

10 

11 

"i4‘ 

11,091,000 

6.960.000 

1.600.000 

1.850.000 

2. 290.000 

825.000 

62.5.000 
4*^6, 500 

200.000 

390.000 

280.000 
146.000 

85.000 

31.000 

1 

2 

5 

6 

4 

9 

7 

11 

16 

10,9.59,863 
4,642, 122 
1, 273, 710 
1,201,063 
1,432, 273 

629,256 
770, 920 
467,804 
2:14, 576 
213, 397 

186, 363 
133, 566 
29, 350 
11. 241 

1 

2 

6 

5 

3 

9 

7 

11 

12 

16 

14 

11, 600, 771 
6, 831, 680 
1, 382, 755 
1,634,641 
2,080,994 

731, 371 
868,952 
565,965 
334,083 
274,589 

297,727 

194,067 

32,903 

13,936 

— 

2.5, 667, 531 

— 

27, 407, 130 

1 — 

— 

26, 809. .500 


22, 185, 504 

— 

26, 644, 334 

4 

8 

9 

Ifi 

12 

13 

15 

2, 025, 000 
815. 000 

765. 000 

290.000 

400.000 

370.000 

290.000 

200.000 
195, 000 

175. 000 

170.000 

100.000 

237.000 

100.000 
30,000 

3” 

8 

9 

if 

14 

15 

2, 708, 280 
867, 489 
851, 431 
328, 538 
545, 696 

375, 079 
3.58, 985 
183, .562 
194,417 
144, 155 

164,9.31 
170,013 
143, 730 
39, 218 
28,114 

~3~ 

7 

8 
15 
12 

13 

2,500,000 

875.000 

850.000 

350.000 

475.000 

405.000 

325. 000 

195. 000 

22.5.000 ! 

155.000 

170.000 

150.000 

180.000 

35.000 

31.000 

3 

10 

8 
14 
13 j 

12 

1 

1, 592, 176 
609, 852 
683,398 
23.5, 418 
312, 486 

319, 192 
190, 387 
125,633 
132, 276 
122,305 

127,843 
73, 523 
134, 751 
31, 121 
17,932 

4 

10 

8 

'rV 

1,605, 154 
639, 781 
808, 461 
273, 971 
310, 801 

263,094 
163,448 
134, 168 
142,702 
113,829 

130,735 

56,682 

158,938 

38,735 

17,901 

Minor species 

Hardwoods 


60,963 


61,308 

.... 

68,300 

.... 

67,068 

.... 

66,154 



6, 222,963 

— 

7, 144,946 

— 

6,989,300 

— 

1 4,776,360 

— 

4,924,554 

Total 

.... 

31, 890, 494 

.... 

34,562,076 

.... 

33, 798, 800 

'26, 060,864 

1 

.... 

31,568,888 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports, 
and for 1920 include estimates for firms not reporting. 


Figures for 191&-191S 
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Table 625 — Laih and shingles: Production by Stales, calendar years, 1870-i9Si. 


State. 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1899 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles, 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Alabama 

1, 115 

1,422 

14, 147 

6,427 

35,105 

292,583 

28,721 

267, m 




150 

1,760 


1,500 

2,040 

350 

Arkansas 

2,200 

4,747 

6,627 

6i;758 

20,364 

329; 823 

21,164 

349,522 

California 

2,877 

103, 547 

2,420 

138, 718 

7,350 

305,964 

11,507 

65a 090 

Colorado 1 

2,710 

3,676 

4,925 

27,214 

4,500 

10, 625 

6,568 

6,165 

Connecticut 

813< 

15,510 

1,719 

7,192 

1,600 

3, 523* 

418 

3,214 

DAlAware 

100 


317 

506 

650 

100 

1,1.30 

30 




1,000 







1,400 


2a 101 

3,061 

35,000 

114, 107 

21, 761 

177, 123 

Georgia 

i;883 

L.SOO 

17;438 

25,332 

23,250 

102,877 

31,496 

243, 797 



400 

750 

4, 23.*) 

1,000 

! 7,825' 

8,220 

15,806 

Illinois 

13,650 

4a 928 

25,977 

15, .306 

30,000 

18, 339 

30, 674 

42,825 

Indiana. 

11,202 

73,707 

28,031 

26, 634 

23,300 

! 78, 789 

10,138 

34,198 

Iowa 

47,884 

97, 928 

79,924 

128,100 

110,500 

209,649 

5a 638 

60,140 


320 

12,108 

25 

835 



4 


Kentucky 

8,050 

13,673 

26,856 

25, 2.5.3 

35,808 

36, 748 

17,091 

59. 375 

Louisiana 

8 


7,745 

30,195 

7,600 

411,726 

99,852 

.504. 819 

Maine 

266,889 

3^, 

184,820 

42^530 

190,355 

48.3, 1.53 

217, 376 

46.5,862 

Maryland 

5,849 

3,869 

7,955 

4,429 

3,500 

12, 277 

5,369 

22,824 

Massachusetts 

873 

36, 486 

16,947 

19,667 

20,365 

24, 523 

8,807, 

20,500 

Michigan 

304.054 

658.741 

461, 8a5 

2, 584, 717 

478,9.3,5 

2.848,820 

2.59,917 

1,926,110 

Minnesota 

49, 76S 

127,813 

88,088 

194, 566 

176, 300 

461, 472 

1 387. 064 

498,800 

Mississippi 

651 

5; 500 

7,9(J8 

5,35.5 

10. 355 

11,270 

6,08.3 

32, 027 

Missouri 

12,970 

la 442 

20,839 

8,832 

26,785 

24,089 

24, 83.51 

28,227 

Montana 

400 

2,356| 

2,620 

9,627 

3, 360 

1,295 

14,2.11 

6,880 

^ehrftfika 


900 




2,805 

1 


Npvjidn 

75 

700 


485 


1 


New Haniiishire 

10,383 

52,225 

49,454 

67,086 

55,834 

79, 193 

74, 221 

40,499 

Now Jersey 

3, 167 

3,624 

8,948 

10, 717 

9, 150 

17,608 

3,559 

33,835 

New Mexico 



107 

722 

2,310 

3, 140 

2,165 

4,800 

New York 

87,999 

372,183 

79,399 

305,711 

85,250 

491,641 

66,468 

160,294 

North Carolina 

1,530 

13, 817 

13,340 

8,707 

19, 3.30 

100,442 

48. 782 

212, 467 

No*'tb Dakotn 





1,600 

2,000 



Ohio 

15,238 

59,632 

5a 625 

24,876 

38, 265 

49, 302 

18, 519 

13,605 

OklRhoma . . 


1 





1 75 

1 103 

Oregon 

7,346 


18,245 

5,040 

14, no 

51,630 

41,779 

31,189 

Pennsylvania 

95,592 

276,273 

183,740 

288,561 

19a 273 

422, 701 

266,949 

369, 858 

Rhode Island 


5,119 

' 10 

1,986 


3,790 

16l 

2,267 

South Carolina 

2,500 

. if200 

23,133 

10,036 

19, 150 

23, 618; 

2a 311 

88,878 

South Dakota 



>564 

>4,823 

1,080 

7,846j 

],856| 

800 

Tennessee—— 

5,370 

11,337 

21,275 

14,205 

35,850 

19.537 

K.J 

59,735 

Texas 

623 

30,209 

14, 131 

112, 523 

39,566 

214, 082j 

4, 181 

210, 63:1 

Utah- 

1, 138 

8,061 

1,583 

9,293 


1. 11.5 

793 

2,460 

Vermont 

6,672 

28,502 

19,745 

55,711 

23, 476 

69,035 

9,314 

52,899 

Virginia 

4,258 

614 

14,402 

8,223 

19,204 

11,566 

36,502 

27,784 

Washington 

17,000 

10,450 

a660 

3,610 

49,600 

545,297 

145, 134 

4,337,992 

West V&ginia 

197,871 

5,600 

12,071 

3, 695 

23,480 

1,009 

r)a440 

34,350 

Wisconsin 

102,663 

80a807 

216, 1.32 

862,922 

385,500 

1.36a 022 

418,011 

991, 427 

Wyoming . 


760 

300 

865 


1,385 

629 

2, 185 

All other States 






•70 












United States.. 

1, 295, 091 

3, 265, 616 

i 

1,761,788 

5,655,046 

2,263,308 

9, 275, 809 

2,523,998 

12,102,017 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. 


1 Includes Indian Territory. 

> Includes both Dakotas. 

* Reported as the cut of Alaska. 
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Table 625 — Laih and shinglen: Production by StateSf calendar years, 1870-1922 — 

Continued. 


1004 


1005 


1006 


1007 


State. 


Lath. 


Shingles, 


Lath. 


Shingles. 


Lath. 


Shingles. 


Lath. 


Alahama. 

Arirona.. 

Arkaiisas- 

Callfwnia 

Colorado. 


Thou- 
sends. 
24,509 
6. 035 
62, 501 
10, 902 
17, 171 


Thou- 

sands. 

112,093 


269, 706 , 
737, 589 
950 


Thou- 

sands. 


Thou- Thoti- 

sands. sands. 


Thou- 

sands. 


(‘) 


285,080 

0 ) 

302, 135 
547,863 


228,503 
834, 320 


Thou- 
sands. 
39, 948 
13, 845 
71, 163 
18,035 
8,056 


Shingles. 


Thou- 
sands. 
147, 6»1 


186, 163 
762,178 
725 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia . 

Florida 

Georgia 


475 6, 225 

320 350 


216 3, 528 

065 535 


20,975 188,0fi2 

28, 509 364, 378 


154,524 

177,986 


175, 720 
161, 330 


41, 449 186, 844 

66,674 194,263 


Idrtlio- .. 
Illinois. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


16, 137 
16, 572 
2, 960 
M, 807 


41,972 , 
12,408 
3,960 
35, 404 



45, 763 
1,507 
3.249 
22, 439 


63, 678 
200 
2, 327 
ll,7M 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine... 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


15, 837 
151, 403 
237, 173 
13, 610 
4, 877 


43, 775 
801,806 
482,414 
6,077 
10,086 


250, 259 
255, 482 


'743, '39S 
312, 497 


348, 530 
329, 549 


866, 597 
340,948 


36, 589 
281,495 
294, 558 
16, 043 
8, 573 


24, 053 
812, 587 
401, 759 
6, 467 
12, 168 


Alichigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi, 
Missouri - - . 
Montana- , 


236, 343 
308, 843 
60,410 
29, m 
15,648 


1, 347, 163 
318, 783 
50,654 
74,036 
4, 586 


221 380 
422, 025 


875, 051 
193, 738 


317, 395 
501,673 


915. 153 


268, 287 
497, 628 
74. 156 
14, 179 
31,826 


855, 749 
51, MO 
51,906 
48, 651 
4,069 


Nebrp.,ska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


19, 082 
12, 977 
12, 654 


0 ) 

17, 327 
31,411 
9,50 


0) 

0 ) 


(0 

0) 


0) 


(0 


94, 482 
10, 345 
19, 778 


19,346 

26.090 

7,721 


New York 

North Carolina- 
North Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


a 65, 233 
31,907 


8,671 


a 55, 581 
192, 239 


3,82U 

0) \ 


a 81, 187 a 65, 554 
51,040 129,101 


16, 39W 
72 


953 
1, 130 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 


70, 915 
219, 630 


20,177 

955 


117,511 
116,211 
620 
81, 108 
260 


116,456 
219, 143 


156,973 

200,494 


134,048 
245, 482 
2 

21,607 

2,970 


206,766 

108,910 

829 

43,767 

210 


Tennessee 
Texas — 

Utah 

Vermont - 
Virginia.. 


21, 215 
9, 567 
929 
18, 649 
37,994 


36, 121 
75,926 
550 
10,415 
30,388 


37,967 

58,259 

338 

14,784 

79,764 


8,609 

95,753 

1,370 

10,184 

21,300 


Washington — 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All other States 


229,720 8, 
66, 325 
416, 282 
560 


357,457 
24, 030 
474, 928 
1,071 
» 1,226 


559,813 


m,m\ 


10,509,914 


417,046 


<728,688 <821,677 


United States. . 


2,647,847^14,547,477 


3,111, 157^16,340,909 


479, 187 
137,506 
457,880 


7,286,608 


802,876 


«883.62(M <746,227 


430, 791 
142, 505 
364,180 
694 


6,886,542 
3, 323 
348, 170 
1,159 


3,812,807 


11,858,260 


3,063,692 


11,824,475 


> Included in "All other States.” ^ i 

• Those statistics were collected by the Now York State Forest, Fish, and Game Oommisaton. 

> Includes Indian Territory, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Al^ka. , ^ 

< Includes Arizona, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexlw, Indian Territory, and others. 

< Includes production of many States; no further data available 
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Table 625 — Lath and shingles: Production by Statesj calendar years f 1870-~19!8S — 

Continued. 


State. 

1008 

1909 

j 1910 

1911 

liath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 


Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. \ 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Alabama 

53, 182 

146,334 

60,979 

245, 871 

40,982 

142,810 

55,624 

147,558 

Arixona. 

8. 150 


7,816 

583 

4,422 

120 

13, 495 

125 

Arkansas 

76,533 

166, 181 

78; 302 

208,080 

110,736 

132, 721 

! 100,046 

145,880 

California 

26,8;>4 

465, 718 

32,615 

574, 342 

30, 987 

4.53, m 

85,842 

404, 5ro 

Colorado 

8,612 

1,378 

11,494 

657 

8,760 

350; 

i 1,714 

740 

Connecticut 

174 

4,126 

203 

2,801 

237 

1,789 

341 

2,638 

Delaware 

884 

312 

1,086 

570 

1,704 

141j 

1,292 

263 

District of Columbia. 









Florida 

44,398 

291 

55,741 

28.3,206 

42, m 

i7i,42ii 

62,^ 

167, 371 

(leorgia 

64,445 

302, 633 

68,704 

443,260 

57,293 

3I7,G63j 

36,753 

2.56,409 

Idaho - 

58,473 

58,106 

86, 740 

62,308 

84, 134 

60,4^ 

70, 627 

36,364 

IHinois 

847 

307 

1,055 

2,246 

230 

050 

371 

10 

Indiana 

2,737 

4,060 

3,600 

7, 340 

1, 592 

1,009 

3,638 

527 

Iowa 

19,646 

, 7.974 

22,978 

8, 2f‘>4 

10, 981 

5, 142 

15, 042 

2,686 

Kansas.... 







0) 


Kentucky 

11, 

36, 930 

19, 776 

.5.5,010 

11,600 

21, 193 

1.5,943 

18, 187 

Louisiana 

348,548 

668,729 

1 377, 708 

767,868 

457, 437 

776, 691 

355, 610 

799,995 

Maine 

215, 072 

468, 901 

! 337,086! 

598, 131 

2.53, 7.52 

436,965 

199,602 

659, 215 

Maryland 

15, 953 

11,410 

17,58.3 

12, 362 

7, 843 

0. 0281 

7,090 

4, m 

Ma^chusetts 

3,222 

12, 982 

11,885 

13, 347 

1,485 

7.220 

4,812 

6, 473 

Michigan 

161, 425 

905, 555 

218,308 

891, 649 

194, 627 

696, 0.52 

178, 404 

510, 022 

Minnesota 

342,776 

85, 102 

478,008 

74,818 

415, 478 

57, .523 

402, 902 

45,905 

Mississippi 

69,253 

109,704 

90,926 

151, 303 

90,077 

100, 092 

lai, .594 

66,963 

Missouri 

15; 115 

63, 823 

19, 931 

51, 932 

11,948 

4.5, 837 

10, 270 

32, 109 

Montana 

23,258 

1,355 

35,430 

525 

40, 870 

.533 

18,502 

285 

Nebraska 



0) 


(») 


0) 


Nevada. ... 



0) 1 


0) 


(*) 


New Hampshire 

65,948 

15, m 

2^873 

30, 132 

31,338 

14,8:13 

28,147 

11,075 

New Jeisey 

16, 137 

31, 235 

19, 143i 

35,727 

13, 143 

29, 740 

8, 197 

20,989 

New Mexico 

11,838 

450 

10,6711 

l.-X) 

11,254 

200 

12, 842 

112 

New York 

67, 199 

63,014 

70,878 

91,886 

47,934 

30, 072 

41,085 

30,301 

North Carolina 

36,735 

151,153 

70, 724 

280,942 

63,948 

169,119 

37,304 

161, 652 

Nr.rih DnkntA 









Ohio 

10,480 

1,062 

17,608 

3,227 

14, 737 

j,339 

io,^ 

1,225 

Oklahoma 

88 

1,358 

1,233 

4,635 

4,018 

6,606 

7,417 

940 

Oregon 

107, 522 

246,721 

1'61, 512 

293,644 

190,660 

319, 894 

9.5, 525 

392,894 

Pennsylvania 

117,898 

71, 240 

143, a59 

79,336 

125,675 

47, 073 

118,9231 

26,743 

KhcMie Island. 

3 

630 

1 

1 1,000 


330 

1 

981 

South Carolina 

22,142 

64,262 

28,303; 

122, 709 

21, 739 

9.5,047 

10,^2 

: 55,848 

South Dakota 

1,820 

320 

5,730 

I 

1,455 

32 

860 

1.506 

Tennessee 

28,456 

37,807 

31, 179 

35,692 

21, 650 

19,044 

10,678 

19,614 

Texas. 

39,546 

104, 460 

59,627 

• 137,719 

43, 163' 

100,280 

14,813 

64,526 

Utah 

453 

1,203 

264 

725 

207! 

960 

686 

225 

Vermont 

6,925 

16,276 

7,249 

1 24,001 

15, 150' 

16, 05,5 

8,025 

10,666 

Virginia 

76,650 

25,072 

127,655 

39, 172 

96,061' 

1 

14, 726 

84,282 

30,858 

Washington 

464,754 

7,288,361 

451,384 

8»879,467 

44.5, 119 

i 

00 

338, 578 

7,745,526 

West Virginia 

99,167 

4,803 

150,820 

6,829 

104,200 

3,168 

129, 601 

4,508 

Wisconsin 

250,474 

322,006 

299,845 

392,863 

296,602 

317, 670 

319,973 

324,009 

Wyoming 

1,328 

1,485 

1,224 

900 

690 

956 

938 

300 

All other States 



<500 


*700 

■■■■■■■■■■ 

*1,414 










United States.. 

2,986,684 

12, 106,483 

3,703,195 

14, 907, 371 

3,494,718 

12,976,362 

2,971,110 

12,113,867 

1 


» Included in "All other States." 

* Includes Nebraska and Nevada. 

* Includes Kansas, Nebraska, and Nevada. 
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Table 626 — haih and xhingles; Production by {plates, calendar years, 1870-19SS — 

Continued. 


state. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

(’California 

(Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia, 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky., 

lAiuisiima._- 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michig.an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

M issouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico. 

New York, 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South ('arolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All other Stat^ 

United States.. 


1912 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

liath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Lath. 

Shingles. 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thour- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

56. 596 

1?6, 205 

59, 670 

67,629 

64,922 

183, 662 

39, 685 

54, 736 

7, 985 


23, 293 

200 

24,918 


19 878 

180 

90, 216 

114, 458 

97 ; 186 

20, 601 

78, 157 

45,411 

147,' 678 

69,927 

18. 954 

471, 592 

1 38, 284 

200,755 

1 30,713 

348, 622 

»37, 651 

261,434 

4,975 

265 

8,003 

61 

5,964 

172 

491 

36 

1,409 

2,240 

343 

833 

12, 805 

202 

m 

556 

765 

290 

400 

25 

30 

89 

568 

20 

51, 078 

309,081 

89.^0 

116,054 

8.5, 187 

131, 796 

9L O.M 

143, 792 

57, 702 

216, 688 

34, 969 

69, 308 

49,316 

131, 763 

46,889 

112,430 

60, 895 

37,641 

85, 672 

49, 612 

117,365 

79, 960 

86,264 

52, 631 

366 

50 

384 


1,046 


5 


2,244 

195 

391 

270 

825 

162 

415 


4, 734 

1,2(50 


100 

500 










i 

10, 481 

8,62;i 

12, .588 

6, 835 

9, 340 

4, 672 

7, 1.53 

1,601 

330, 471 

718,026 

418, 554 

385, OK 

354, 551 

404, 263 

348, 806 

453, 819 

210,0231 393,772 

172,316 

268,004 

396, 936 

221,039 

142 ; 488 

166, 101 

0, 535! 3, 437 

12, 877 

43C 

6, 774 

1,601 

208 

751 

5.032 , 7,310 

5.58 

1,832 

2, 036 

865 

583 

533 

173,415 

469, 359 

124,643 

250, 640 

335, 846 

201. 171 

84, 352 

203,907 

269, 095 

30, 831 

230, 686 

8,041 

267, 788 

6, 577 

213, 092 

1,498 

81,315 

72, 700 

123, on 

11,95C 

162, 689 

26, 196 

133, 926 

39. 261 

4,m 

33,917 

9, 855 

3, 820 

1,.3.32 

998 

5,485 

2,362 

15. 064 

210 

27,334 

10, 280 

25, 622 

16, 266 

23,3.32 

3,259 









11,487 

8,W7 

24,663 

6,936 

18, 398 

3, 543 

8, 865 

1,731 

19, 016 

29, 129 

9,482 

17, 269 

5, 808 

17, 876 

4, 504 

7,797 

9, 097 


2, 992 

181 

10, 851 

320 

9, 546 

1,500 

28,188 

27,919 

15,111 

5, 247 

12, 829 

9, 577 

10, 478 

8, 302 

94, 086 

196, 943 

96,474 

74, 773 

86, 551 

123, 959 

.36, 287 

73,703 

14,061 



488 

4, 717 

2.5 

6, 976 

12,5 

3,004 

15 

9, 301 

2,647 

11, 176 

890 

19,711 

220 

18,866 

338 

131,734 

271, 205 

95,801 

336, 652 

142, 362 

471, 762 

132, 418 

481,363 

78,768 

26,957 

70, 877 

8,064 

63, 016 

8,652 

43,928 

3,924 


432 


400 


125 

30 

70 

13,^9 

57,812 

13, 350 

11,8.54 

44, 967 

24, 382 

21,934 

13, 610 

381 

271 

7,292 

436 

7,065 

334 

100 

336 

16, 676 

29,713 

24, 610 

7,912 

1,3,795! 

9,176 

ia318 

6, 167 

28, 162 

73, 870 

40, 698 

22,245 

42,686 

32, 749 

47, 

61, on 

172 

177 

744 

920 

979 

302 

333 

1, 295 

4,538 

9, 363 

6,290 

6, 388 

0, 990 

7, 993 

6,170 

2,894 

71,356 

27,752 

97,921 

49,768 

6.3,263 

43, 387 

30,244 

9.000 

336, 538 

7,996,261 

389,995' 

6,313,335 

204,690 

6, 739,388 

230» 194 

6,313,364 

159, 119 

1,441 

82,561 

736 

96, 665 

2,800 

44,233 

481 

25?; 657 

267,945 

179, 193 

122,882 

218,598 

176,466 

186,074 

161, 726 

128 

2,000 

470 

581 

786 

289 

376 

20 

65 








2, 719, 163 

12,037,686 

2, 745, 134 

8,459, 378 

3, 163, 029 

9,477,077 

1 2. 281, 738 

8, 696, 513 


* Includes <Jut of mills in Nevada. 
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Table 625^Lath and gkingles: Production by States, calendar years, 1S70-1022 — 

Continued. 


state. 


Ala.. 

Ariz- 

Ark,_ 

Calif.. 

Colo.. 


Conn. 
Del... 
D. C.. 


1918 


Lath. Shingles. 


Thou- 
tandt. 
25,2271 
17, 337^ 
96, 481* 
» 22. 281 


570 

20 


Thour 

sands. 

saOfiS 

2.50 

26,870 

146,071 

186 

326 


1919 


Lath. Shingles. 


ThoU’ 
sands. 
42,502 
13,402 
72; 827 
53, (H2 
1,927 

325 

552 


Thou- 

sands. 

62,241 

1761 

98,937 

191,831; 

500 

770 


1920 


Lath. Shingles. 


Thou- 

sands. 

32,444 

18,453 

50,108 

*36,793 

3,279 

200 

950 


Thnu^ 

sands. 

32,6151 


10,770 

040,568 


103| 


1921 

Lath. IShinglcs.l 


Thoii 
sands. 
44,781] 
12, 154 
67,421 
51,r37 
877 

420 

225 


Thon- 

sands. 

37,524] 


41,694 
149, 555 


307 

7 


1922, 

preliminary. 

Lath. Ishinglos. 


Thou- 
sands. 
50, 88.5 
20,287 
7.5, 172 
* 88, 018 
31 

3051 

im 


Thou- 

sands. 

27,108 

130 

0,571 

184,009 

195 

2U 

26 


Oa. 


Idaho. 

ni 

Ind 1 

Iowa... 
Kans., 


Ky.. 

La.. 

Me.. 

Md- 


55,171 

19,063 

70,494 

8 

235 


102, 725 
40,305 

32,893 


76,402 
19, 718 

69,150 

10 

155 

1 


128,286 

114,800 

22,657 

4M 


89,048 

39,840 

97,182 

35 

450 

26 


67,689 

50,058| 

25,211 


100 


102, 275 
25,464 

58,939 

i 

200 


77,847 
55, 19l[ 

18.011 


413 


153, 329 
57,784 

99, 421) 
U.w) 
304' 


43, 295 
29,347 

3.5, 018 


Mich.. 

Minn. 

Miss.. 

Mo... 

Mont. 


Nebr 

N'ev 

N. H.... 

N. J 

N. Mex. 


1,887 

236,543 

62,671 

278 

342 

48,533 
155,905 
81, 598 
3,618 
21,903 


2,015 
272,866: 
87, 1931 
3, 374 
317 

148. 565! 

36] 

18,4,31 

967^ 

0,825 


3,288 

199,018 

104,22:1 

1,280 

595 

61, 469 
115,741 
96,204 
1,724 
21,362 


2,562 
300,784 
188,576 
3, 282 
760 

144, 173 
4,451 
34, 0021 
9, 5411 
253] 


2,752 

215,738 

101,704 

579 

184 

50; 892 
117,300 
113,707 
3,737 
47,673 


910 

211,503 

140,038 

282 

708 

116,678 

1,678 

22,858 

603 

6,243 


2,070 

282,726 

110,628 

2,069 

382 

58, 16.5 
122,449 
139,324 
1,101 
41,223 


1,3.50 

217,720 

Hi3,356 

7.52 

34.3 

121, i:)9 
16,465 
30,406 
4,573 
397 


1,683 
364, .54.5 
188, 7061 
273 
322| 

81,831' 

197,927] 

161,807] 

822 

53,312 


2,032 
208,604 
144, 0-ll 
303 
563 

110,945 
11,170 
li 481 
4,978 
202 


N. Y.... 
N. C.... 
N.Dak. 

Ohio 

Okla.... 


Oreg 

Pa 

R. I 

S. C 

8. Dak.. 


Tenn.. 

Tex... 

Utah.. 

vt..-, 

Va„-. 


Wash... 

W.Va.. 

Wis 

Wyo 

All other 

U.SJ 


2,235 

2,312 

15,206 

3,863 
10, 894 


776 

.3,045 

30 

4,066 

48,080 


1.237 

6,656 

6,016 

12,549 

3,537 

19,079 


3,386 

9,440 


4, 

02,139| 


10; 642 
3,838 
19,783 

13,484 

14,182 


1,452 

5,827 

IQ 

5,630 

47,403 


7,009 

8.07(H 

15,0^ 

4.387 
16, 164 


5,82^ 

8,522^ 


1,162 

46,064 


5,550 
2,869 
23, 220 

6,909 

21,642 


1. 640 
2,448 


2,336 

40,958 


1,492 

10,743 

78,780 

18,476 


140 

85 

281, 1.38 
3,856 


7, 913 
1, 216 

7,685 

21,866 

350 

1,252 

16,902 

164,668 

33,289 

12S;858 

2 


5,208 

24 

44,760 

17,746 

1,397 

3,254 

1,160 

14,238,714 

91,907 
383 


1,612 

9,905 

122,848 
14, 287 


6,656 

1,534 

8,997 

35,916 

147 

27|073 

339,058 

22,005 

138,936 

10 


100 

50 

530,066 

8,027 

685 

11,932 

100 

6,674 
13, 581 
531 
8,343 
1,637 

]7, 096, 122 
120 
06,928 


1,361 
14, 173 

173,732 

13,084 


9,278 

9,362 

6,473 
48,766 
382 
1, 188 
27,648 

404,9424, 

33,543 

124,196 

50 


225 

410| 

288,721 

3,4^ 

6,031 

108 

3,513 

3,798 

425 

8,524 

1,040 

[,847,105 

128 

64,479 


16,^1 

103,3.31 
8, 2891 


18,637 

151 

10,186 

52,884 

320 

877 

19,352 

370,714 
32; 972 
100 ; 

200 

676 


200 

50 

366,5.55 

2,886 

30 

4,4.51 

185 

3,919 

22,468 

1,245 

3,094 

1,632 

15,366,085 


495 

20,183 

275,690 

6,871 


125 

488, 116 
1,030 


35,610 

7,921 

12,722 

60,287 

404 

943 

35,995 


8,881 

189 

8,400 

5,562 

675 

3,638 

2,096 


70,647 

183 


618,1026,664,876 
49,651. 

168,276 
60 


1, 36% 187 % 09% 182 1, 724, 078 9, 102, 704 


i,»5a;983 


6,98%86ti: 


1,070; 606 


6,843,187 


74,852 

313 


1940; 714^131, 242 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census reports. 
* Includes cut of Nevada. 
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Tabi,e 626 . — Wood and saw timber: Annual world production and coneumption. 



Production. 

Consumption. 

Country. 

Total 

wood. 

Saw 

timber. 

Wood. 

Saw 

timber. 

Total 

Per 

capita. 

Unifed Stftios 

1 tfiOO cubic 
feet. 

! 24.300,000 
2,500,000 
700,000 
300, 420 

1.000 cubic 
feet. 

13.760.000 
1, 106,900 

42,000 

86,715 

1.000 cubic 
feet. 

24.104.000 
2,058,440 

710,000 
319, 3.50 

Cubic 

feet. 

228.0 

285,0 

45.8 

1,000 cubic 
feet. 

13,556,000 

665,340 

52,000 

98,425 

Onnada 

MexifQ. 

Other North and Central America 

North America 


27, 806, 420 

14,985,815 

191,790 

188.0 

14, 371,765 

Russia 

7,000,000 
1,564,826 
1,316,664 
1,172,395 
963,000 
45,000 
4,941,202 1 

4,000,000 
1, 191,415 
877,776 
604,583 , 
300,000 ' 
20,000 
2, 166,462 

6,600,000 
749, 710 
1,001,504 

1, 702, 395 

1, 098, 910 
693, 719 
4,795,0.59 

66.0 

129.3 

299.0 

27.0 

26.0 
15.3 

3,600,000 
383, 355 
606,930 
1,134. 5S3 
426,410 
608, 719 
2,024,294 

Sweden 

^’inland. 

Oermiiuy 

France 1 

Great Britain and Ireland 

Other Europe.- 

Europe 


17,003,087 

9, 160, 236 

16, 641, 297 

35.8 

8, 844, 29 L 

Japan 

2.255,620 
1,972,263 
1,572,275 
1, 100, 000 
1,023,872 

m, 455 
284,163 

174.000 

571.000 
143,660 

2,220,000 

1,986,000 

1.575.000 

1.098.000 
1,037, 516 

28.4 

6.0 

5.0 

62.1 

347,835 
297,900 
■ 176, 725 
669,000 
147, 113 

China ----- 

Tnditi 

Asiatic Russia 

other Asia _ 

Asia 


7, 929, 030 

1, 566, 268 

7, 916, 516 1 

9.1 

1,538,573 

Brazil 

1,300,000 
684,020 
197, 800 
110,000 
199, 645 

^ 100,000 
45,700 
77,800 
10,000 
25,105 

1,296,900 
687, 6'iO 
225, 800 

no, 000 

206, 570 

177.7 

27.3 

20.1 

96.900 
•49, 300 
106.800 
10,000 
31,390 

c'hile 

Argentina - ........ 

Cnlnmhia 

Other Sniph Amerien . . . . 

South America- 


2,491,466 

268,605 

2, 526, 890 

39.2 

294,390 

Rhodesia — 

126,962 

86,250 

65,942 

438,219 

10, 141 
2,005 
19,803 
30,501 

127, 186 
86, 250 
85,399 
475,481 

73.6 

5.0 

14.2 

10,365 

2,006 

39,260 

62,496 

Nigeria - 

Union of South Africa 

Other Africa 

Africa 

717,373 

62.450 

774,316 

5.7 

114, 126 

Australian Commonwealth 

197,379 

67,000 

10,309 

49,874 

42,000 

867 

213, 752 
63,269 
19,741 

ilT 

69.7 

10.0 

66,247 

38.280 

0,888 

Now Zealand - 

Oceania. - 

Australia and Oceania 

274,688 

92, 741 

296,762 

36.4 

114,404 

Total wwld production.. — 

56,222,063 

1 26,115,915 

t 55,347, 571 

32.2 

1 25,277,540 



FoMSt Service. Compiled from '■ Forest Resources of the World." 

1 The flmires for total world consumption do not exacUy correspond with those for p^uctim, althqjigh 
thov miisfbe BDPro^ataly oquttl. The diffcrenoos aro due to various discrepancies in the data, such as 
in tSe yea™ tor i^ch figures on individual countries am baaed, different combing factors 
SsoTta^ftorent mid di&ences in the completeness of customs statistics. Data represent 


averages of rccenl years. 
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Table 627 . — Wood ptdp: Production of the United States, 1869-192^, 


Calendar year. 

Total. 

Mechanical. 

Sulphite. 

Soda. 

Sulphate. 




Per 


Per 


Per 


Prr 


Short tom. 

Short tom. 

cent. 1 

Short tom. 

cent. 

Short tom. 

cent. 

Short tons. 

cent. 

1869 

1,077 

(0 


0) 


0) 




1870 

22,570 

0) 


0) 






1889 

305, 544 

(0 




0) 




1899 

1, 179, 525 

586, 374 

50 

416.637 

35 

177, 114 

if) 



1904 

1,921,768 

968,076 

51 

756,022 

39 

196i 770 

10 



1907 

2, 547, 879 

(0 


0) 


(0 




19(J8 

2. 113, 947 

(') 


C) 


0) 




1909 

2, 495, 623 

1, 179, 266 

47 

1,017,631 

(0 

41 

298,620 

(*) 

12 



1910 

2, 533, 976 

0) 






1911 

2, 686, 134 

V) 


0) 


0) 




1914 

* 2, 893, 150 

1,203,661 

45 

1,151,327 

39 

347,928 

12 

52,641 

2 

1916 

3, 435. 001 

1, 508, 139 

44 

1,466,402 

43 

387,021 

11 

73, 439 

2 

1917 

3. 609, 939 

1, 535, 953 

44 

1,451.757 

41 

437, 430 

13 

84, 799 

2 

1913 

3.313, 861 

1, 364, 604 

41 

1, 456, 633 

44 

360, 362 

11 

142, 302 

4 

1919 

3 3. 517, 952 

1,518,829 

*43 

1, 419, 829 

40 

411, 603 

12 

120, 378 

4 

1920 

3,821,704 

1,683,014 

41 

1,586,834 

42 

463, 305 

12 

188,651 

5 

1921 

* 2, 875, 601 

* 1,267,382 

44 

*1, 166,926 

41 

« 300, .533 

10 

* 140, 760 

5 

1922 

3, 621, 644 

1,483, 787 

42 

1,374,319 

39 

419,857 

12 

243, 681 

7 


Forest Service. Compiled from Forest Service and Bureau of the Census repots. 
iNot reported separately. 

sincludes screenlnKS, mechanical 11,769 tons, and chemical not shown by process, 35,824 tons; com* 
bliie<l equal to 1.6 per cent of total. 

3 Includes screenings, mechanical 12,220 tons, and chemical not shown by process, 35,003 tons; com- 
bined equal to 1.3 per cent of total. 

< Includes screenings. 


Table 628. — Paper: Production^ United States, 1810-1922. 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Total. 

Newsprint. 

Book. 

Boards. 

Wrapping. 

Fine. 

All other. 


Short 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 


tom. 

tom. 

cent. 

tom. 

cent. 

tom. 

cent. 

tom. 

cent. 

tom. 

cent. 

tom. 

cent. 

1810.-- 

* 3,000 


17 

630 

21 




_ 

660 

22 

1,220 

40 

1819--- 

112,500 












1829- 














1839.-- 

METnfrri] 

BBBBB 




HPHPfP 

mm 







1849--. 

1 78; 000 





nnnm 

■BB 







1869--. 

126.889 

*65,764 

52 




■ 

33, 379 

26 

11, 134 

0 

8,472 

7 

1869--- 










1879. - - 

■PlIuMlid 

* 149. 177 

33 




4 

134,294 

■KTr 

32,937 

7 

116,686 

26 

1889... 



18 


14 

Bcitjiuji 

14 

276; 973 

25 

et»; 199 

6 

256; 017 

23 


2, 167, 593 

660,212 

26 


15 

394,111 

18 

635,252 

25 


6 


11 


3. 106, 696 

912,822 

29 

515, 647 

17 


17 

644,291 

21 

146,832 

6 

366,653 

11 

1909... 


1, 176, 654 

28 

694,906 

16 


21 


18 

198,213 

5 

601,881 

12 



1,321, 167 

25 

934,979 

17 


25 

881,799 

17 

247, 728 

6 

602,669 

11 

1917... 

6,919.647 


23 

892,283 

! 16 


31 

844,229 

14 

288,366 

6 

781, 179 

12 

1918- . 


1,260,285 

21 

849, 167 

14 

1.926,J966 

32 

891, 362 

16 


6 

766,721 

12 

1919.-. 


1,374,617 

22 

914,823 

14 


32 


14 

843,762 

6 

737,591 

12 

iTiTi— 

7,334,6141 

1, 611,968 

21 


15 

2,313,449 

32 


14 

389, 322 

6 

971,690 

13 

1921--- 

6,366.317! 


23 

726,992 

14 

1,664,931 

31 

782,468 

16 

242,486 

4 

714,252 

13 

1922..- 

iliBi 

1, 447,688 

21 


14 

2, 166, 113 

31 


16 

361,060 

6 

1,022,637 

14 


Forest Service. Compiled from Bureau of the Census reports prior to 1017; Federal Trade Commission, 
1917-1022. 

1 Estimated from values reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

* Includes both newsprint and book paper. 
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1080 Tearhook of the Department of Agrienlture^ 1923. 


Table 630 . — Pulp wod: Consumption, United States. 


(Calen- 

dar 

year. 


1809.. 

1879.. 

1889.. 

1899.. 

1904.. 

1905.. 

1908.. 

1907.. 

1908.. 

1909.. 

1910. 

1911. 

1914.. 

1918.. 

1917.. 

1918.. 

1919.. 

1920.. 
1921-. 
1922. 


Cord*. 

2.200 

41.000 

683.200 

1.980.310 

18,050,717 


Grand 

toted. 


Total 

domes- 

tic. 


Cords. 


1,617,093 

2,477,099 


3, 192. 123|2, 646, 695 
3.661. 17612,922,304 
13, 962, (560 3,037,287 
|3, 346. 9.53 2,651,817 
4,001,607 3,207,653 


k, 094. 306 
4, 328. 0.52 

4. 470. 763 
|5, 228. 

5, 480, 075 

Is, 2.50, 794 
|5, 477. 8:12 
6,114,072 
4. 657, 179 


3, 146, 540 
3,390,382 
3, 641, 063 
4, 444, 566 
4, 706, 327 

4, 506. 276 
4. 445, 81 
.5,014,5131 
3, 740, 4(W 


5.648.842 4,498,808 


r 


Total 

im- 

ported. 


Cords. 


360.2171 


573,61811,732,531, 


645, 428 
738,872 
925,373 
695. 136 
793, 9.51 

947.766 
937, 670 
829,700 
783,903 
773,“ 


748 2, 


744, 518 
1,032.015 
1,099, .559 
816,773 
1,050,034 


Spruw. 


Domes- 

tic. 


Im- 

borted. 


Cords. 


1, 100, 118 


1.660,709622, 
1,78.5,680 — 
1,795, 278 
1, 487, 356 
1, 6.53, 249 


Cord*. 


3-19, 084 
538, 305 


.546 
l72i;322 
90A67.5 


Poplar. 


Do- 

mes- 

tic. 


Im- 

Iported 


Cords. 


236,820 
213, 058 

299,175 
310,920 
3.52, 142 


672, 4831279. 564 
768, 332j302, 876 


1, 473, 542;902, 407 


I, 012, 355 

II. 892. 739 


903. 375 
1768,0.56 


2, 399, 993^701, 667 


1, 385, 966 


2, 204, 14.3 
2,313,419 
12.565,7871 
1.813.762 
2, 162,848 


081,450 

606, 104 
873, 795 
921,811 
701, 131 
870,04^ 


315,717 
te.029 
1828. 513 
329.370 
313,9.55 


Cord*. 


20,133 

3.5,313 

22,883 
17, 650 
19,798 
22, 6.53 
25, 622 


Hem- 

lock. 


Cords. 


0 ) 

0 ) 

|37.5, 4221 
;28, 381 
576, 154| 
569. 173 

7>59, 657 


45, 3.59 610, 478 
34, 2d.5l616, 603 
61,6441002.7.54 
82,3261760,220 
92,2981775,003 


836, 406' 
795, 154[ 


210,849 78,3.54 
180,160^.58,220 
189,946;i77,748!885,485 
131, 038! 11.5, 642 863, 043 
157, 939,179,992 893, 195 

! I 


PlneaJ 


Cords. 


57,399 
69,277 
78,683 
84, 189 
90,885 

105,882 
124, 019 
141,3.59 
172,923 
1221, 088 

296, 081 
293, 610 
|365, 688 
282, 375 
422, 724 


Bal- 

sam 

Hr. 


Cords. 


66,744 

38^886 

43^884 

45,309 

95,366 


All 

other 


Cords. 


230,155 
'631, .510 

107. 246 
194, 160 

191.246 
186, 226 
256, 643 


132, 362|245, 922 
191,7791231, 103 
125. 296 296. 515 
301, 032 280, 177 
1382, 036|30i, 347 


S68, 117> 
288^814 
328,882 
226,726 
308,261 


Slabs 

and 

mill 

waste. 


Cords. 


5*) 

0) 


:■) 

248, 977 

1262, 637 
1280, .534 
[2.VI, 887 
120(1, S44 
1233, 982 


4.36, 077 ir>4, 603 
3«), .5791 17.5. 081 
508. 4961170,220 
356, 44y 67,017 
466, 121 87, 718 


Forest f3erv!C0. Compiled from Forest .Service and Bureau of the ('onsus reports. 

iNo data available. 

»Distributc<l according to species. 


Table 631. — Paper: Consumption , United States. 


(Cal- 

endar 

year. 

Total. 

Newsprint. 

Book. 

Boards. 

Wrapping. 

Fine 

All other. 


Short 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 

Short 

Per 


tons. 

tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

cent 

tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

cent. 

tons. 

cenU 

1810- - 

1 3,000 













1.819. . 

» 12,000 













1829.. 














1839.. 

1 3^000 













1849.. 

>78|000 













1859- - 

1 127,000 













1869.- 

391,000 













1879- . 

457. 000 


] 










1889.. 

1.121. OOOi 

1 










1890.. j 

2 ; 158; 000 

569,000 

26 

314,000 

IS 

394,000 

18 

535,000 

25 

113,000 

5 

233,000 

Ll 

1904- . 

3.050,000 

883,000 

29 

495.000 

16 

521,000 

17 

644,000 

21 

142,000 

5 

865,000 

12 

1909.. 

4,224,000 

1, 159, 000 

27 

680,000 

16 

883,000 

21 

763,000 

18 

19 : 1,000 

5 

637, 000 

n 

1914.. 

5,496,00011,576,000 

29 

936,000 

17 

1,292,000 

24 

892,000 

16 

244,000 

4 

666,000 

10 

19J7-- 

6, 256, OOOj 1,824, 000 

29 

846,000 

14 

1,805,000 

29 

814, 000, 

13 

27A000 

4 

691,000 

11 

1918.. 

6,887,000|1,760,000 

28 

800,000 

13 

1, 927,000 

30 

850,000 

13 

348,000 

5 

693,000 

ll 

1919.. 

6,493,0001,892,000 

29 

838,000 

13 

1,940,000 

30 

825,000 

13 

806,000 

5 

692, 000 

10 

1920.- 

7,861,0002, 106, OCN^ 

28 

1,000,000 

18 

2,301,000 

29 

1,003.0001 

13 

371,000 

5 

930,000 

12 

1921., 

A 054, 000,2, 002, 000 

83 

707,000 

11 

1,641,000 

27 

770,000 

13 

230,000 

4 

704, 000 

12 

1922.- 

A 008, 000 Z 451, 000 

81 

966,000 

12 

2,154,000 

27 

1,059,000 

IS 

366,000 

4 

1,01 A 000 

13 


Forest Service. 
iDnited States produoUoiL 
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Table 632. — Lumber: Imports arui exports ^ and piUpwood imports^ 1007-1923. 



Lumber. 

Pulpwood. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Imirorts. 

Caloiular year. 








Boards, planks, deals, and 

Boards, planks, and 




other sawed lumber. 

scantlings. 








Quantity. 

Value. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

i 

Quantity. 

Value. 



M.feci. 


M.feei. 


Cords. 


1007 

934, 105 

$16. 255, 350 

1,658,815 

$39,861,352 

827,089 

$4, 002, 795 

1008 

791, 288 

16,212,788 

1,575,462 

36. 607, 608 

810,256 

4, 698, 163 

3VK)0 

846,024 

Ifi, 946, 755 

1,379,944 

29, 0 .'A 579 

907, 963 

5, 613. 710 

1010 

1, 053, 616 

19, 332, 768 

1,710,761 

36,774 210 

931, 731 

D, 109, 674 

1011 

840, 337 

14, 908, 160 

2,224,422 

47, 432, 840 

889, 257 

6, 682, 710 

1012 

1, 025, 802 

17, 883, 048 

2,461,076 

55, 985, 732 

933, 565 

6, 227, 346 

1013 

069. 552 

17,616,587 

2,592,453 

63,081,723 

1, 034, 885 

7, 007, 350 

1014. 

010, 509 1 

17,166,638 

1,789,747 

40, 734, 169 

990,619 

6, 773,103 

1015 

1,047,415 

19, 550, 480 

1, 127,365 1 

26, 663, 732 

976, 974 

6. 278, 948 

1016 

1, 210, 913 

23, 427, 488 

1,094, .WO 

-5 518, 542 

1, 097, 577 

7, 202. .570 

1017 

1, 198, 388 

27, 600, 247 

1,019.647 

33, 870, 262 

1,031, 934 

8, 563, 458 

iOlH 

1, 206, 027 

34, 100, 528 

1.023,769 

49. 177, 618 

1, 370. 027 

13. 362. .W) 

1010 

1, IM. 187 

36, 883. 988 

1,311,210 

64, 860, 806 

1, 047, 299 

10, 458, 7.53 

I'j’jn 

1,338,630 

66, 639. 885 

1, 551, 3.58 

96, 380, 344 

1, 241, 444 

10, 902, 939 

1021 

830,533 

28, 703, 181 

1, 294,808 

46, 699, 379 

1, 081, 6;j4 

15, 387,3.55 

Im'T’ 

1, 554. 075 

45. 902, 649 

I, 532, 913 

.57,415, 062 

1,044, 816 

11,002.636 


1, 950, 325 

02, 205, 721 

1, 752, 862 

81, 057, 020 

1, 351,91)3 

13, 446, 678 


Forest Bervico. Compiled from reports of tho Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Pulpwood 
is.stiHod in cords of 128 cubic feet. Tho earliest Govormnent record of piilpwof'd commerce shows 322,7.58 
eortS imported in the last half of 1906. Reports of manufacturers, which are not comparable with the Gov- 
ernment record, show foreign pulpwood, consumed in culciuiar years antedating this table, as follows; In 
18W), 369,217 cords; in 1905, 645,428 cords; In 1906, 738,872 cords. 


Table 633 . — Wood pulp: Imports^ United States, 1889—1922, 


Calen- 
dar year. 


1889-..- 

1899 .. .. 
1904.--- 

1W).5 

1106-.. 

ItO?--- 

1908-.. 

1909.. . 

1910.. . 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 

1916.. . 

1917.. . 

1918.. . 

1919.. . 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 


Grand 

total. 


Me- 

chani- 

cal. 


Short 
tom. 

26, 378 

57, :wr' 
179, .3241 
170,867 
199, 7021 
296. 778 
» 250, 48.'M 
367, 6.50 
606, 776 
562,424 
640, 151f 
641, 4551 
675, 664 
568, 37« 
683, 76« 
677,841 
678,209 
636,016 
906,297 
697,100 
>1,258,061 


Short 

ions. 


> 71, 217 
142,989 
224,184 
262, 681 
185,804 
167,889 
217,256 
174,056 
262, 617 
279,073 
186,478 
202,253 
233, 148 
190,744 
216,811 


Total 

chemical, 


Short 

tons. 


Total 

sul- 

phite. 


Short 

ions. 


Total 

sul- 

phate. 


Shorf 

tons. 


392,731 
433,763 
673, 149 
606,366 
*1,043,160 


>78,733 
224, 061 
282,692 
299,743 
354,347 
373,566 
468,306 
394,323 
421.248 
398,768 280,210^ 


270,211 
282,707 
473, 175 
828,270 
712,088 


Chemical unbleached. 


Un- 


Sul- 


Short 

ions. 


109,668 

122,620 

161,056 

199,974 

178,086 

330,337 


>69,670 
161, 672 
2W>, 746 
213,241 
277, 201 
296,255 
330,270 
321, 700 
368,302 


Short 

tons. 


248,173 
263,464 
239, 962 
344,969 
233,064 
473, 424 


Sul- 

phate. 


Short 

ions. 


107,933 
118, 761 
146,911 
182,697 
174,004 
308,564 


Chemical bleached. 


ITn- 

cla-ssi- 

fied. 


Short 

tons. 


>19,003 

62,989 

76,847 

86,602 

77,146 

77,311 

128,038 

72,623 

52,940 


Sul- 

phite. 


Short 

tons. 


41,037 

16,767 

42,755 

128,206 

95,206 

238,664 


Sul- 

phate. 


Short 

tons. 


1,625 

3,759 

5»145 

17,277 

4,082 

21,773 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of Buresu of Poreigii and Domestic Commerce. 
> Includes 785 tons of soda, Septeraber^Dccombcr only. 

! lSjlud« of wood pulp, gnde undasslflsd. Importsd Jomiary Won. 80. 



Tablb 634. — Wood pulp and paper: Exports, United Stales,^ 
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Yeariooh of t?ie Dt-inn hmul < f AyrU nHurc^ 19S3. 


All other. 

. i i ■ mm 
1 M i jsiW 

^ 1 1 1 cfco CQ CO 

I ) 1 

till 

1 1 « 1 

n to ^ n ^ ^ ofcia oc 0 » 

Boards. 

1 1 I • 1 1 1 t 

^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

3 1 1 1 1 1 1 t • 

^ 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 

^ 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 » 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

; ; ; ; : ; i ; ; i i^5!f?‘2Qoa;2‘5 

1 • 1 1 1 • » 1 1 1 * iOOOcojQ^roj^jjo 

1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 • iCOi-Hg-iCIOO^^O 

::::::::::: 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 

t f i t $ 1 4 1 • » 1 ioCw>MOO*«COv 

: : : : 1 : : : : : : 

• 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 

1 I 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 

Wrapping. 

^ 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 

1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 
pg 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 
^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 t 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i»o~ir^ooo»<cc^’-'c<i*o 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 icokoocooes'^^'^o*^ 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ik4OkCOMC^(J0^(C00<O 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 f'j' to Q(f '^r v* c5 © 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 2 M CO N QC is* (C 9 © u 

1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 IQ >0 CC O S 00 (C O) 

■ I 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 > 0^ ....n».n 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 «-<<gfO'4*cC(CC4CC 

1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

S 3 1 t ■ 1 1 1 1 1 

^ ^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

********** ^ ^ 
i : i : i i i : : i»t>.‘o(r-*'jdar»>ro«(^ 

1 1 • • • • » 1 1 1 *-4 ^ « Pi ro M 

1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 

1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Fine. 

till 

1 1 1 1 .>1 ^ .-4 O 

1 1 1 I kO CC !-> !>• 

. 1 I • 1 N 0> CO CO < 

iS i : : 

SZD, VOO 

990,741 
949. 318 
1,072,652 
1, 213, 087 
996,457 
1,243,460 
1, 194, 912 
1, 149, 880 
1,290,309 
1,304, 767 
1,096, 615 
1,201,254 
2,490,055 
3,636.235 
6,113,498 
13, 188, 165 
8,908,230 
4, 355, 642 
1,780,344 

Book. 

^ • 1 I i 1 1 1 • 

2 1 I 1 • 1 f 1 t * 

re • t 1 1 t « 1 1 1 

^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 • t 1 f 1 t 1 f 1 

1 1 1 ! t I I I o M ira Q 12 N qo o to sc k'5 «5 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 A CQ O V •— c © ^ cO to -}* t-n 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■I'-0)^OOQOC)090^C^O^ 

1 < t 1 1 • 1 1 qc o 1'— ocT pftO&0iO(^co>.'CQO 

::::::: 

I I I I I 1 I I --*'i-^-^'‘»-*‘c<forroo oc'cc « »c fc 

• 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . n.4 

1 1 • 1 • 1 t 1 

Ite 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Q 2 1 1 i I 1 1 1 1 1 

5S S *>>*** * t • 
Co w ***** 1 * 1 • 

i2^’8gglf3;t:2S£8g« 

1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 M -fl* O ec o M tc CO cO O Cl 

i i ; ; i i i ;2‘2’5:2?fSi;S'S!iiS''-' 

Newsprint. 

^ I 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 1 
^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 < 1 1 
^ 1 1 1 < 1 t 1 « 1 
Q 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ( 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 < 

i i i i i i I i«§iiisSi§^is 

i i i i : ; : ;!58‘!S‘3SS|f^sff'$'f^ 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 iCO®-<0>l'»--*0 0>OOr-.^5 

1 1 I I 1 1 ! . cioJ c4c4cf'» t'T'iC'o kccici 

1 1 • 1 • 1 « 1 «i«4 

K. an < ■ I 1 I ' I ' I 

O M 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 

^ 1 I I 1 1 I 1 1 ■ 

^ 2 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 

i i ; ; ; : ; 

;s^sWSi€sS2'22‘a‘ 

Printing. 

1 1 1 1 1 • ^ C5 52 ^ 

1 1 1 f t 1 qd Cu JQ ** 

^ 1 f 1 f ( r ^ to ^ 

.2 : : ; : : 

M * 1 * < » » ^ ^ ^ 0 

1 1 I 1 • 1 w 

1 1 1 I I IcJcocTc 

1 1 1 I 1 i«4 

* *1111111111 

0 ^ 53 25 o cc ^ ( * 1 » 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

00 CO 3? S ^ ^ 1 1 « 1 •< 1 1 1 1 I 1 

f* f-4 1© c> CO ^ f 1 » » 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

^^r*CcCort>» 1 1 1 f 1 • 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 

) gC £ ^ fM Ip TO O 1 1 1 » 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

^ eft ^ ^ CO 00 00 «-• 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 •• 1 1 1 

•fcf CO ^ •-< ©ICC » 1 i i 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 

t I I t 1 1 1 1 f 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 I 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 QO O JP 

O 3 * ' * * * * » * • 

-g* ^ 1 1 1 1 1 1 O) C 

' ' ' * “ 

t 1 1 1 1 1 

”00)t^OOQO 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

> tC O ^ ^ ^ 111*11111111 

* 1 * » 1 1 1 * 1 1 1 1 

Jcfcfwr 1 ! ! I ! ! ! ! 1 ! 1 1 

» • • 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 

* * * 1 * 1 I » 1 1 1 t 

1 1 1 1 1 1 < 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 

Total paper. 

gigS§gsglii2fef*Jil^i2§SllSil§l8!i 

^ ooo oiT^- otfoTo 

Total 

wood- 

pulp. 

is Mi Mini? 

|| i i i I i isfsJiS: 

i§ias§isi§^gii§§§gi§ 

i 

1 

1 I ^ 1 1 1 I I 1 

111111111111111*1111 

•lllllllllltllllllll 

1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 • « 1 f 1 1 1 • • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 

1 1 1 t 1 1 • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1*11111111*111111111 

**l***l*ll*lllft*l** 

5SgSSSgsss222ss22SSS 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of Forest Ser^’ice, and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
1 Includes exports of domestic products only. 
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Table 635 . — Wood pulp: International trader calendar years, 1909-1913, and 1920- 

1922, 


Country 

Average lWO-1913. 

1920 

1921 j 1922, preliminary. 

1 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, j Imi)orts. 

P'xports. 

PRINCIPAL EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 

Austria 

j 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
pou nds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

11,839 

1,000 

pounds. 

55,850 

1,000 

pounds. 

22,876 

1,000 

pounds. 

68,069 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

Austria-Hungary 

13,366 
9, 481 
526 

112,660 

8 64, 911 
9,r)15 
21,059 

52, 016 
291, 254 

no, 866 

836, 899 
179, 267 
79,260 

18, 662 
56, 072 
92, 770 
1,891,006 
1,007, 239 
10, 134 

205,364 
606,203 
236,881 
384,709 
1,437,078 
1,822, 023 
13, 072 



Canada 

Finland 

Germany,. 

Norway 

Sweden. 

Swtorland 

PniNClPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Argcntin?- 

42,282 

0) 

143,027 

44,923 

24,494 

20,544 

34, 123 
268,458 
149,984 
794,680 
157,602 
104,849 
112,621 

1,639,970 
424, 441 
81, 125 
1,318,287 
2,220,331 
27,180 

34,710 

2 

i 48, 171 
55, 450 
8, 1.53 
7,840 

I, 054, 446 
422, 386 
*84,452 
804,351 

II, lf)6,330 

21,300 

1 

34. 601 

158,765 

12. 601 

I 

1, 636,493 
649, 2;U 
162,972 
1,334,519 
2, .583, 954 
26,003 

Belgium 

Denmark 

80, 647 

34,572 

i44, 9^ 
43,012 
385, 666 
86, 022 
87, 527 
43,051 

10,855 j 

258, 140 
99,688 
861, 194 
197, 2.53 

7, 369 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

1,720 

485 

668 

269 

1,101 

2, 748 
2,5.58 
860 

119 
1, 128 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

4, 144 
62, 735 

654 

”'W, 826' 

670 

Russia 




" : J. 


Spain 

145,363 
2, 446, 535 
1, 812, o95 
35,590 


52,091 
1,315, 227 
1, 394, 201 
13,805 


144, 379 
2, 068, 020 
2, 617, 921 
3, 424 


United Kingdom 

United Statas 

Other countries 

Total 

'”24, '309' 
69, 137 

112 

63,932 

24 

688 
56, ''55 
158 

49,000 

700 

4, 850, 963 

4,938,607 j6, 339, 509 

5,867,415 

3,742,733 

3,697,267 

6, 455,812 

6,351, 158 


Division of Ptatisticftl and Historical Research. All kinds of pulp from wood are included, but no pulp 
made from other fibrous substances. 

1 Less than fiOO pounds. 

* Light months, ATay-Dcccmber. 

* P’our-year average. 


Table 636. — Newsprint- paper: Imports^ United States, 


(*alen* 
dar year. 

1011 

Total. 

Country of origin. 

Canada.* 

Sweden. 

Germany. 

Finland. 

Norway. 

All other. 

^hoTt tons. 
55,830 
85,593 
219,844 
315,475 
368,409 
468,230 
550,113 
596,270 
627,734 
729,860 
702,500 
1,029,208 

Short 

ions. 

54, 478 
84, 652 
218, 794 
310, 397 
366,921 
468, 070 
657,863 
695,849 
627,687 1 
679,309 
657, 149’ 
806,312 

Per 

cent. 

98 

99 

100 
09 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 I 

93 

83 

87 

Short 

ions. 

619 

337 

258 

96;i 

403 

11 

56 

166 

Per 

cent. 

Short 

tons. 

42 

8 

168 

463 

30 

Per 

cent. 

Short 

tons. 

Per 

cent. 

Short 
tons. 
786 
596 
624 
3, 565 
908 
34 
1, 104 

Per 

cent. 

Short 

tons. 

5 

Per 

cent. 

1U19 







1913 

1914 

1915 

101 a 













87 

147 

115 














IV 10.. ... . . 

1917 

1918 

tOlO 














255 
47 
1, 467 
4,556 
4,809 












1920...... 

1921 

1922 

18.875 

48,933 

51,812 

3 

6 

6 

21,066 

39,013 

32,837 

5 

3 

3,244 
22,664 
20,205 ' 

3 

2 

5,918 

20,194 

17,293 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Forest Service. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
» Includes Newfoundland and Labrador. 

85813*— TBK 1023 60 
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Table 637. — Turpentine and rosin: J^tockSj United States, March Si, 1919-1923, 


TURPENTINE. 


Stocks. 

1»19 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 

1923 


Casks, 

Casks, 

1 Casks, 

Casks, 

Casks. 


60 oal 

60 gal. 

1 60 gal 

60 gal. 

60 gal. 

Stocks at stills 

24,1)50 

28,391 

30,429 

20,732 

12, 191 

Stocks at wood distillation plants 

1, 905 

2,000 

6,000 

2,850 

6,904 

Stocks at primary southoru ports 

122, 853 

34, 519 

60,916 

24,099 

21.040 

Stocks at o;u5tem ports and distributing points 

1,513 1 

2,363 

2,2.58 

1,678 

2, 652 

Stocks at central dbtributing points 

Stocks at western i)ort8 and distributing points 

5,771 

14,568 

10,864 

8,195 

10,881 

2,751 

2,634 

848 

900 

‘2, 226 

Stocks at plants of cunsuming industries 

28,500 

26. 340 

30,528 

26,717 

16, 670 

Total 1 

1 

187, 403 

110,808 

140, 343 

85,108 

i 71,666 

1 


ROflIN. 


Stocks. 

' 1919 

1920 

1921 

‘ 1922 

1923 

Stocks at stQlfl 

Stocks at wootl distillation planU 

Stocks at primary southern ports 

Stocks ateastferu ports and distributing points 

Stocks at central distributing points 

Stocks at western ports and dLHributiug points. 
Stocks at plants of consuming industries 

t Barrels, 
600 lbs. 
130, 036 
12,304 
326,933 
81,440 
22,608 
1, 743 
203,000 

Barrels, 
600 lbs. 
138, 535 
23,000 
211, 23« 
23, 417 
28, 514 
777 
290, 0-15 

Barrels. 
600 lbs. 
327, 055 
40,000 
432,237 
11,063 
35,867 
276 
217, 302 

Barreh, 
600 lbs. 
499, 797 
19, 143 
347, 730 
11,350 
49, 043 
6,447 
263, 488 

■'¥ 

Barrels, 

\ 600 m. 

' 474, 829 

25,063 
278,414 
8,078 
46,938 
1,340 
297.843 

Total 

778,063 

715, 526 j 

1, 063, 499 

1. 199, 007 

1, 132, 505 


Bureau of Chemistry. Compiled from reports of Bureau of Chemistry and Bureau of the Census. 


Table 638. — Turpentine (spirits): International trade ^ calendar years, 1909-1913, 

and 1920-1922. 



Average, 1909-1913. 

1920 

1021 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Country. 










Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

PIUNCIPAL XXPORTINQ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

CO L JN 1 m VO • 

gallons. 

gaUons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

France 

48 

2,694 

85 

3, 659 

10 

3,006 

21 

2,788 

Greece. 

2 

368 


824 


264 


284 

Russia 

273 

2,322 







Spain 


1, 156 


044 


1, 430 

6 

1, 297 

Sweden 

134 

62 

112 

271 

132 

276 

lid 

m 

United States 


17,868 


0,458 


0,208 


0,3C9 

FRisciPAL iMPOsniro 










COUNTB1E8. 









Argentina 

654 


673 






Australia 

664 


538 

3 

627 

(•) 



Austria 



10 

14 

205 

27 



Austria-Hungary 

2,581 

63 







Belgium 

1,032 

1, 144 

1,580 

1,568 

2,418 

1,610 

050 

174 

Brazil 

<311 


610 


188 




Canada 

1, 176 


062 


1,088 


1,267 

i 

Chile 

198 


267 


67 




Csecboslovakia 





418 1 


i,742 


Oermaay 

0,368 

460 

l,m 

is 

12,138 

102 

2,036 

127 

Italy 

040 

3 

740 

3 

868 

11 

853 

10 

Netherlands 

3,098 

:t760 

917 

12 

1,160 

11 

1,225 

34 

New Zealand 

178 


03 


60 


226 


Switzerland 

406 

0 

650 


622 


571 


United Kingdom 

7,782 


6,752 

m 

4,281 

158 

0,070 


Other countries 

696 

164 

1,082 

101 

608 

204 

515 

24 

Total 

31,200 

28,043 

16,071 

16,661 

15,030 

16, 34a 

15,608 

14,388 


Division of Statistical and nistorical Research. ‘‘Spirits of turpentine” includes only ‘‘spirits*' or 
“oil” of turpentine and, for Russia, skipidar; it cicludes crude tur()cntinc, pitch, and, for Russia, tur- 
pentine. . 

1 TjOss than fiOO gaUons. 


> Four-year average. 


* Bight months, May-Deoember. 
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Tablb 639 . — Turpentine and rosin: Prodwtion in the United States, 1910-19S2. 


Turpentine. 


Year beginning Apr. 1— 


Ouin. 


Wooil, 


Total. 


1910- 11 1 

1911- 121 

1912 - 181 

1918- 141 

1914-15* 

1916- Uii 

1919- 171 

1917- 181 

1918- 19* 

1919- 20*.- 

1920- 21 *- 

1921- 22 < 

1922- 23 < 


Odilons. 
29, 760, m 

31.000. 000 

31. 000, 000 

32. 000, 000 

27.000. 000 

23.600.000 
26, 750, 000 

23.700.000 

17.050.000 
18, 300, 000 
24, 450, 000 
24. 329, 000 
22, 395, 000 


Odilons. 

1,260,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

800,000 

576.000 

700.000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,600,000 
1,600,000 

1. 750.000 

442.000 

1.859.000 


Odilons. 
31, 000, 000 

32. 900. 000 
35,00*1,000 

32.800.000 

27.676.000 

24.200.000 

27. 760. 000 

24.900.000 
18, 660, 000 
19, 800, 000 
26, 200, (HX) 

24. 771.000 

23.254.000 


Gum. 


Barrels^ 

Booths. 

2.970.000 

2. 125. 000 

2.287.000 

2. 132. 000 

1.706.000 

1.665.000 
1, 782, 000 

1.531.000 

1.116.000 

1.237. 000 

1.577.000 

1.662.000 
1,600,000 




Bureau of (.'hemistry. 


Rosin. 


Wood. 

Total. 

Barrels, 

Barrels, 

600 lbs. 

BOO lbs. 

14,000 

1,984,000 

16,000 

2, 141,000 

20,000 

2.287,000 

24,000 

2,156,000 

29,000 

l,735,Oi>0 

40,000 

1,005,000 

80,000 

1,862,000 

100,000 

1,631,000 

123,000 

1.238,000 

158,000 

1,395.000 

180,000 

1,757,000 

53,000 

1,715,000 

152, 000 

1, 652, 000 


* Trade estimates. » Statistics compiled by Bureau of C'lieniistry. 

* Bureau of Chemistry estimates. * Statistics compiled by Bureau of the Census. 


Table G40. — Rosin: I yiternational trade, calendar years, 1 909-191 S, and 1920-192^. 


Country. 


Average, 1009-1913. 


Imports. Exports 


1920 


Imports. Exports, 


1921 


Imports. Exports 


1922, 

preliminary. 


Imports. Exports. 


FRINaPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUMTBIBH. 


China 

France 

Greece 

Spain 

united States. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


1,000 

pounds. 


2,432 

35 

1,827 


nUNOPAL IMPORT- 
INQ COUNTRIES. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary—. 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British India 

Canada 

ChUe 

Cuba 

Cr/ochoslovakta 

Denmark 

Dutch East Indies. 

Finland 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Rumania 


32,719 
13, 724 


118, 286 
10,423 
20,073 
655,620 


1 46 
1,256 


1,634 

"’617 


75, 705 
47,163 
36,905 
6,171 
25,506 
7,410 
4,123 


2,205 

32,830 


43,577 


1,000 

pounds. 

6,645 
129, 007 
10,303 
36,855 
326,012 


45 


1,000 

pounds. 


456 

’ow’ 


1,000 

pounds. 

5, 468 
164,913 
6,072 
22,416 
280,432 


1,000 

pounds. 


949 


5,014 


723 


82,856 

36,456 


40, 822 


28,763 
4,313 
3, 571 


106,840 

16,628 

1,073 

20,905 

1,650 


47,304 


31. 252 


2,020 

27,210 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom. 
Other countries . . . 


3, 236 
15, 039 
6,027 
233,100 
34, 171 
10,073 
73,991 
6,782 
5,004 
68,429 
3,896 
4,963 
166,075 
15,966 


144 

50,110 

33 


59.366 


2,575 

22,262 

3,682 

49,255 

36,134 

36,086 

9,618 

5,411 

3,068 


24 


67 

514 

315 


64 


14,344 
2,074 
16,658 
429 
*76,503 
55,280 
18,019 
7, 416 
1, 188 


163 

*1,216 

419 


14, 871 

4,127 
* 16,093 
6,756 
92,180 
41,637 


182 


0 ) 


9,952 

4,499 


12 

•8 


70 


12,698 

4,302 

124,368 

10,655 


192 


617 


5,088 
8,077 
85,260 
7, 131 


11,519 

4,903 

136,015 

6,352 


Total - 


900,441 


950,381 


528,620 


548,094 


445,024 


529,333 


400,615 


1,000 
pounds. 
2, 179 
128, 166 
9,359 
24,213 
399,587 


13,711 


872 
1, 105 
170 


75 


161 


679,603 


IHvWon of Statistical and Hlstori^ 

••rosin** in the exports of the United States is taken. 


For rosin only the resinous snbstanoe known as 


1 Foor^year average. 

I Java and Madura only. 


I Eight months, May-Decembor. 
4 Less than 500 pounds. 


* One year only. 

* Three-year average. 
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Table 641 . — Rubber: International trade, calendar years, 1909-1913, and 1930- 

1922, 


Country. 

Average, 19(»-1913. 

1920 

1921 

1922, 

preliminary. 

Imports.. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

rRINClPAL EXPORT- 
ING COUNTRIES. 
Angola 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 
5,620 
7,755 
8, 395 
84,938 
> 1, 504 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 
t 1, 640 
2,473 
8,288 
51, 896 
14,285 
778,286 
88,553 
199,008 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
pounds. 
t 401 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

’259 

Bcii^ian Congo 




» 1,746 
* 4, 802 
38,217 
n, 883 


Bolivia 




i 


Brazil 


’ 93 

t 54 


43, 772 
10, 875 
470, 324 

British India 


2 

8 

1 

British Malaya 

» 63, 472 
> 1,299 

1 85; 435 
10, 953 
7, 679 
1,040 
3,797 
3,937 
398 

224,086 
4, 465 
11 

806,202 
3. 867 

415; 350 
88, 125 

304, 192 
5, 476 

Ceylon 1 

104; 695 
’70,607 

Dutch East Indies... 

' » 1 

164; 045 

Ecuador 



French Congo 

(^) 

1 241 


t 4, 680 
’ 1, 521 
6, 927 
’ 299 


^3, 160 
. 1 577 


» 1,636 
’ 666 

French Guinea 

‘ 1 

1 

1 1 


French ludo-China... 

1 


’8,043 
’ 103 


’ 10, 192 

’ to 

Gold Coast 


2,393 

6,409 

1 3, 279 
14, 262 
3,a‘)4 
6,030 
1,087 
772 





Kamenin 




’ 1,268 
13,853 



* 1, 653 


’ 1,236 
’ 74, 890 

Malacca 

1 1G4 

io, 54^ 

1 8, 121 

’ 56,643 

» 12, 520 

l^fcxico 

Nigeria 



1 1, 129 
3,258 

1 87 


’ 237 



Peru 




1 335 


3,299 

’21 

Senegal 

®4 



t 42 


Venezuela 


i32 

388 

48 

[ 50 


PRINCIPAL lUPORTINQ 
COUNTRIES. 


1 



Austria 



3,000 

»71 

4,927 

1 227 

’ 4, 767 

’203 

Austria-Hungary 

6,696 
25, 891 
3, 945 
250 

1,G19 

Belgium 

20,749 

14, 120 

6, 619 
C^) 

7, 140 
18, 476 
563 

8,321 

5, sis 
20,980 
800 

4,850 

Canada 

26, 682 

Denmark 


1,074 

60,042 

26,918 

1 353 



France 

32,704 

42,004 

21, 615 
0,844 

23,588 

254 

41,664 

7. 762 

67, 893 
63, 483 
’ 744 

6,907 

1,779 

Germany 

> 49, 378 
t 860 

f 277 

Hungary 

1.) 

It<Uy 

6,381 

225 

15,000 

1,284 

9, 745 

997 

14, 435 
’ 36, 847 
19, 628 
’ 6, 345 
6,103 
2,795 
4.50 

33 

Jfipau - 

1,917 
10, 822 
19, 131 
1,067 
1, 695 

13,681 
27, 296 

1 1,128 

51,888 
32, 657 

N et herlands. 

7, 172 

1 14, 954 

30, 369 

28,153 

Russia. ........ 

’ 397 

Spain 


9,202 
3, 372 
425 


7,9<m 

1,800 

431 



Sweden ........... 

1 

215 

99 

115 

Switzerland 

391 

725 

1,048 

355 

210 

United Kingdom 

43, 141 
100,180 

127,332 

566,546 

94, 275 
415, 283 

24, 870 
674,410 


United States 


. 



iXher countries 

5, 799 

58,091 

4, 457 

117,623 

1,809 

217693 

3,319 

1,440 

Total 

366,196 

377,778 

1, 139, 950 

1, 343, 295 

r, 0577562 

860,502 

1,362,860 

814,096 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures for rubber include “india rubber”, so called* 
and ca<iutchouc, caucho, Jebe (Fern), hule (Mexico), borracha, assarauduba, amabeira, manicoba, sorva, 
and seringa (Brazil), gomolostiek (Dutch East Indies), caura, ser nambi (Venezuela). OfiQcial sources 
except where otherwise noted. 

’International Institute of Agriculture. ® Less than 500 pounds. 

J Three-year average. ® Two-year average. 

’One year only. ’ Eight months, May-Dei'cmber. 

<Java and Madura only. 

Table 642 . — Lumber: Average value at the mill per M feet, board measure, by kinds 
of wood, for specified calendar years. 


Kind of wood. 

1899 

1904 




m 

IS9 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

SOFTWOODS. 















Balsam fir 

(0 

(0 

$1(L 16 

$13.99 

$14.48 

$13.42 

$13. 79 



$27. 27.132. 23 

$34.33 

$20 71 

$26.05 


iFTWFTi 

$14.35 

19.14 

19.95 

15 53 

13.36 

USE 

15. 24 


24.86 

33.80 

88.68 

38.55 

29.19 

Cypress 

13.32 


22.12 

'20.46 

20.51 

20.54 

19.85 

20.85 

23.92 


88.38 

OS2 

30 88 


Dbiiglas fir 

8.67 

9. 51 

14.12 

12.44 

13.09 

11.05 

10.59 

■HEri:] 

1028 

18.77 

wzwm 

34.59 

18.04 

20.93 


9.96 

11.91 

15u53 

13. 96 

ia85 

13.59 

13.14 

15.35 

2<578 

23.97 

29.16 



21.83 

rack) 

Lodgepole 

a73 

11.39 

1&99 

12.08 

12.33 

11.87 

10.78 

12.49 

16. 21 

19.86 



15.50 

18.54 

pine 

0 ) 

0) 

0) 

16.25 

14.88 

12.41 

13.57 

15. 13 

1&34 


29.06 

30 58 

21.81 

EEI 

Redwood 


12.83 

17.70 

14.80 

1A52 

13.99 

13.64 

13.93 


24.30 

EE] 

46.90 

40 67 

35.72 

Spruce 

11.27 

CIS 

17.20 

16.91 

16.62 

16. 14 

16.58 

17.58 

24.41 

28.65 

80 76 

88.94 

25.73 

25.47 

Sugar pine 

Yellow pine... 

Western yel- 

12L80 


19.84 

18. 14 

1&68 

17.52 


16.77 

24.69 

28.28 

85.99 

48.70 

87.88 

48.78 


9.96 

14.02 

12.09 

13.29 

ia87 

12L41 

14.33 


24.38 

28.71 

85.89 

19.42 

23.66 

low pine 


11.30 

15.07 

i&ao 

14.25 

ia62 

14.32 

14 52 

10 59 

20.87 

27.75 

30 73 

26.95 

27.75 

White flr.:.... 

0) 

(*) 

15.54 

13. 10 

11.52 

ia64: 10.94 

12.25 

17. 16 

19.61 

26.66 

30 44 

21.87 

19.97 

White piiie.... 
1 No date. 

12.091 

14.93 

19. 41 

1& 16 

1&93 

18.54 

17,44 

19.16 

24. 81 

80 84 

82.83 

41.49 

sooiy 

8087 
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Table 642. — Lumber: Average value at the mill per M feet^ hoard measure j by kinds 
of wood, for specified calendar years — Continued. 


Chestnut 

Cottonwood- 

Flm 

Gum. red and 



jT 




1921 

1922 



38.18 

42.43 

33.09 

35.67 


First quality, Average quality, 
1 inch. 1 inch. 



Forest Service. Reports of actual sales. 
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Tabls 644. — Lumber: Avertige prices per M. feet, /. o. b. miU, Douglas fir and 
southern yellow pine, 19iS~-19eS, 


Year. 

Douglas fir. 

Yellow pine. 

Year. 

Douglas fir. 

Yellow pine. 

Price. 

Index 

(1913- 

100). 

Price. 

Index 

(1913- 

100). 

Price. 

Index 

(1913- 

100). 

Price. 

Index 

(1913- 

100). 

1013 

$11.44 

100.0 

$14. 77 

100.0 

1921— Con. 





1914 

10. 58 

02. 5 

13. 68 

92. 6 

August 

$14.98 

130.8 

$2140 

138.1 

1915 

9.80 

85.5 

1102 

88. 2 

Soi^erober 

14.86 

129.8 

'20.61 

139.5 

1916 

11.63 

101. 7 

16. 12 

109. 2 

October 

15.97 

139. 6 

21. 59 

1412 

1017 . _ 

16.93 

147. 9 

21. 13 

141 1 

November 

17.07 

149.2 

23. 14 

156.7 

1918 

21.21 

1K6. 3 

26. 45 

179. 1 

December 

17. 76 

151 1 

21.77 

147.4 

1919 

25.83 

225.9 

33.94 

229.8 






1920 

36. 78 

323. 3 

44. 74 , 

302. 9 

1922. 





1921 

19.98 

174. 7 

21. 18 

143. 4 

January 

18.73 

1617 

22.68 

1516 

1922 

23.90 

208. 9 

26.44 

179. 0 

Febnntfy 

22.75 

198.9 

22.61 

153.1 

1923 

28.93 

252.9 

3081 

208.6 

March 

22.40 

195.8 

22. 27 

151.5 






April 

20. 44 

178.7 

22.78 

154.2 

1920. 





May 

21. 10 

184.4 

24.85 

168.2 

Januarv-- 

41.98 

366.0 

52. 21 

353. 5 

Juno 

23. 24 

201 1 

29.07 

1918 

February 

46. 31 

404. 8 

67. 94 

392. 3 

July ■ 

24. 18 

211. 3 

27. 19 

184.9 

March 

46. 66 

407. 0 

61. 60 

417. 1 

August. 

24. 83 

217. 0 

28.47 

192.8 

April 

43. 15 

377. 1 

67. 53 

389. 5 

September 

27. 13 

237.2 

31.24 

211.5 

May 

40.21 

351. 2 

54. 65 

370. 0 

October 

27. 97 

244. 5 

31. 71 

214.7 

Juno 

36. 05 

315. 1 

40.05 

271. 2 

November 

25.82 

225.7 

80.61 

207.2 

July 

33. 69 

294. 5 

41. 34 

279. 9 

Decern l>er 

26.49 

231.6 

30.61 

207.2 

August.. 

32. 86 

287.2 

43. 42 

294.0 






September^ ^ 

31. 29 

273. 4 

41.09 

278. 2 

1923. 





October 

27.57 

241. 0 

34 44 

233. 2 

January 

28.54 

249.5 

30.42 

205.9 

November.. 

24. 05 

210. 0 

26. 67 

180. 6 

February. 

29. 42 

257. 2 

32.81 

222. 1 

December. 

22. 61 

197. G 

25.88 

175. 2 

March 

30. 22 

264. 2 

3171 

228.2 






April 

31. 46 

276.0 

33.38 

226.0 

1921. 





May 

31.02 

271.2 

33.85 

229.2 

January ...... 

20.20 

177.6 

21.35 

144.6 

June 

30. 36 

265. 4 

32. 40 

219.4 

February........ 

ia85 

161 7 

21. 18 

1414 

July 

27.68 

241.9 

31. 14 

2118 

March ___ 

17. 59 

153. 2 

20.92 

141. 7 

August 

2197 

2317 

3182 

208.6 

April..... ..... 

ia87 

147. 3 

20 36 

137. 9 

September 

27. 18 

237. 5 

27.53 

1814 

May 

16. 42 

143. 2 

20 82 

14a 9 

October 

27. 24 

m 1 

2177 

194.7 

Juue 

1A90 

14a 5 

22.32 

151. 1 

November 

28. 97 

253.2 

27.83 

188.4 

July 

15.28 

1314 

20.75 

1415 

December 

26.94 

2.115 

26.56 

179.8 


Forest Service. Reoorts of actual sales. 


Tablb 645. — Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, unbleached: Average wholesale price 
per 100 pounds, New York, 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1914- 

$2,125 

2.125 

fUB 

■ 

$1050 

42.050 


$2,075 

2.075 

$2,000 

2.076 

41375 

$1,325 

$2,325 
2 150 

$2 325 
2.350 

$2 156 
2 119 

1915 


2 ino 

iTfrr 

WTTt] 

ITMiiT 

1075 

1916-.. - 

2.575 



3. 150 

3.625 

3.625 

3.625 

1875 

4.251 

6. 125 

5. 125 

5.375 

3. 815 

1917 - 

1375 

5. 525 


5.475 

5.475 

6. 475 

4.976 

4.975 

5.875 

8.675 

3. 225 

Ki?rn 

4.812 

1918 




8.285 

1594 


4.250 

4. 325 

4.638 

4.975 


1975 

1869 

1919.- 

8.688 



nrrr. 

1375 

3. 375 

1 375 


1625 

1626 


3.625 

6.969 

1523 

1920 

3.625 


3. 825 

5.719 

6.938 

7.400 




1125 

1660 




Av. 1914>1920... 


3. 188 

BBS 

124i 

3.607 

1880 


4.089 

4.152 

K 

4.276 


1017 

1835 



1921 


f!frrr 

4.656 



3. 876 

8.625 

1438 

2.625 


2.625 

2 625 

2 625 

1512 

1922 

2L 545 

2. 625 

2. 525 


2. 525 

2. 526 

2.525 

2. 525 


2.636 

2.675 
2 913 

2.675 
2 70^ 

2 562 

1923 

2L075 

2L676 


ill 

1155 

1225 

1225 

1200 

Ilia 

1106 

2968 



Division ol Statistionl and Historical Research. OompUed from Burera of Lnbor fitatistios reports. 










Forestry and Forest Products. 


Tablb 640 . — Rubheff Para Island, fine: Average wholesale 'price per pound, New 

York, 1890-1923. 

Calendar year. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. July. Aur. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

ago 

1890 $0. 726 $0. 680 $0. 795 $0. 846 $0. 885 $0. 930 $0. 910 $0. 91 5 $0. 966 $a 860 $a 805 $a 750 $0. 


.042 1.005 1.015 1.018 1.015 
1.062 1.068 1.045 1.075 1.065 


09 

10 

11 

12. - 

113 1 

1. 156 
1. G95 
1. 150 
.975 
1.005 

1. 155 
1. 790 
1. ISO 
1.060 
.975 

1. 215 
1. 995 
1.580 
1.085 
.915 

1. 185 
2.600 
1. 360 
1. 145 
.835 

1.232 
2.600 
1. 130 
1. 100 
.780 

1. 335 
2.295 
.940 
1. 045 
.836 

1. 430 
2.250 
.925 
1.010 
.815 

1. 845 

2. 070 
1. 040 
1.045 

.730 

1.710 
1. 800 
1.080 
1. 135 
.760 

1. 985 
1. 370 
1. 050 
1. 065 
. 715 

1.810 
1. 190 
.940 
.975 
.675 

1.716 
1. 235 
.950 
.980 
.64.5 

1. 481 
1.908 
1. 110 
1.052 
.807 

Av. 1909-1013 

1. 106! 

! 1. 2JJ2 

1. .3.68 

1.426 

! 1.368 

1.29(J 

i 1. 286 

1.346 

1. 297 

1.2:17 

1. 118 

1. 105 

1.272 


.695 . 095 
.535! .535 
.705 


.4251 .477 
.373 
.474 
.572 
.576 



















1090 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1923. 


Table 647. — 7'urpeniine {spirits): Average wholesale price per gallon {in barrels)^ 
New Yorkf 1890-1923 — Continued. 


1 

' Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aver- 

age. 

1909 

BBB! 

$0,450 

$0,425 

$0. 405 

$0,402 

$0. 425 

$0,462 

$0,518 

$0,505 

$0.^ 

$0,602 

$0,570 

$0,491 

1910 

.592 

.632 

.630 


.625 


.672 

.715 


.765 

.810 

.785 

.683 

1911 


.872 

.912 


.772 


.560 

.525 


■1^ 


.484 


1912 


.495 


.505 


.480 

.479 


.425 

.428 


.380 

■twii 

1913 

.425 

.452 

.455 

.458 


■Big 


.382 

.422 

.415 

.452 

.462 

.428 

Av. 1909-1913 

.556 

..580 

.584 

.614 

.547 

.494 

.514 

m 

.647 

.553 

.556 

mm 

.550 

1914. 

.458 

.510 

B 

.488 

.460 

.472 

.498 

.480 

.422 

.478 

.458 

.477 

.473 

1915 

.452 

.445 


.472 

.488 

.435 

KHIO 


.398 

.415 

.588 


.450 

1916 

.572 

.578 

.530 

.652 

MgYTi] 

.435 

.415 

.468 

.465 

.462 

.480 

.526 

.491 

1917 

.560 


.513 

.488 


.448 

.420 

.428 

.423 

.485 

.535 


.488 

1918 

.490 

.474 

.439 

.426 



Km 

.622 

■ISn 

.658 

.798 

.716 

.504 

1919 


.709 


.773 

.831 


1.176 

1. 724 

1.683 

1.600 

1.689 

1.656 

■Kill 

1920 

1.886 

1.985 

2.238 

2.576 

2.476 

1.868 

1.590 

1.62*1 

1.473 

1.230 

1.098 


1.737 

Av. 1914-1920 

.737 

.749 

.767 

.825 

.813 

.770 

.748 

.824 

.789 

.761 


.718 

.778 

1921 

.724 

.609 

.584 

.591 

.717 



.633 

.718 

.755 

.810 

.814 

.681 

1922 

.909 

.003 

.869 

.866 

.944 

ililo 

1.207 

1. 194 



1. 678 

1. 403 

1, 151 

1923 

1.522 

1. 403 

1.548 


1. 167 

B 

.943 

.951 



Bi 

.938 

1. 172 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

Table G48. — Rosin^ common to good, strained: Average wholesale price per barrel, 

New York, 1890-1923. 


Cidendar year. 

Jan 

f 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May.j Juno. 

' 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1890 

$1,250 

$1,200 

$1,200 

$1. 225 

$1. 45o|$l. 450 

$1,488 

$1,460 

$1,460 

*$1. 4.50 

$1,488 

$1,512 

1S91 

1. 43J 

1.45(] 

1.50C 

1.612 

1.70C 

1.60C 

1.412 

1.400 

1.40C 

1.400 

1.375 

1.400 

1892 

1, 425 

1.40C 

1.35C 

1.38fi 

1.475 

1.325 

1.2.50 

1. 275 

1.262 

1.250 

1.3.50 

1. 350 

1893 

1. 325 

1.425 

1.475 

1. 375 

1.30C 

1.275 

1.225 

i.oia 

l.OOC 

1. 175 

1.213 

1.338 

1891 

1.275 

1.088 

1.088 

1. 175 

1.200 

1.360 

1.388 

1.238 

1. 162 

1.238 

1.438 

1. 376 

1895 

1.413 

1.400 

1.450 

1,600 

1. 525 

1.6.50 

1.600 

1.675 

1.550 

1..500 

1.700 

1.776 

1896 

1.70C 

1.625 

1,675 

1.762 

2.025 

1.800 

1.688 

1.60(] 

1.600 

1.700 

1.925 

1. H50 

1897 

1.75C 

I.IOQ 

1. 70Q 

1.65C 

1.66(] 

1.750 

1.750 

1.550 

1.500 

1.460 

1.4.50 

1.460 

1898 

i.45C 

1.45(] 

1.45C 

1. 45C 

1. 45C 

1.460 

1.450 

1.350 

1.300 

1.300 

1.500 

1. 450 

1899 

1.400 

1.350 

1.312 

1.312 

1. 462 

1.400 

1.300 

1.300 

1.300 

1. 262 

1.325 

1. 425 

lOtX) 

1. 638 

1 

1.638 

1.750 

1.700 

1.000 

1.588 

1,562 

1. 550 

1.525 

1.476 

1.500 

1.700 

19<n 

J.7.5C 

1,650 

1.625 

1.500 

1.600 

1..550 

1. 438 

1.400 

1.400 

1.425 

1.460 

1.675 

1902 

1. 55C 

1.550 

1..550 

1. 662 

1.638 

1..588 

1. 675 

1.576 

1. 650 

1. 5.50 

1.788 

1.776 

1903 

1.925 

2. 100 

2. 275 

2.300 

2. 125 

2. 076 

2. OiVZ 

1. 975 

2.100 

2.300 

2. 775 

2. 576 

1904 

2. 675 

2.975 

2.700 

2.800 

2.850 

3.050 

3.000 

2.650 

2.700 

2.800 

2. 950 

2. 960 

1905 

2.825 

2. 875 

2.900 

3.000 

3. 2.50 

4. 100 

3.600 

3.600 

3. 700 

3. 8.50 

4. 126 

3.250 

1906 

3. 650 

3. 925 

4. 175 

4.000 

4.050 

4.000 

3. 960 

3.976 

4. 125 

4.000 

4. 150 

4. 175 

1907 

4.250 

4. 450 

4. 425 

4.550 

4.800 

4.800 

4. 425 

4.600 

4. 360 

4.225 

4.200 

3. 550 

1908 

3. 200 

4.000 

3. 760 

3.900 

3.600 

2.950 

3. 160 

3.000 

2.800 

2.880 

2.900 

3.250 

1909 


3. 325 

3. 176 

3. 275 

3.300 

3.250 

3.000 

3.260 

3.500 

4.250 

4.226 

4. 175 

1910 

4.200 

4.400 

4.550 

4.650 

4.500 

4.600 

6.300 

6.060 

6. 100 

6.400 

6. 100 

6.050 

1911 

6.200 

6. 760 

7. 450 

8.500 

7.750 

6.760 

6.260 

5. 400 

6.260 

6.400 

6.600 

6. 300 

1912 

7. 150 

6.650 

6.700 

6.900 

6.500 

6.560 

6. 460 

6. 475 

6.860 

6.600 

0.600 

6. 375 

1913 

6.950 

5. 750 

6.600 

5.600 

4.760 

4.800 

4.000 

4.250 

4.200 

4.000 

4.000 

4. 100 

Av. 1909-1913 

6. 355 

5. 375 

6.675 

5.765 

1 5.360 

5. 170 

6.000 

6.086 

6.380 

5.530 

6.486 

6.400 

1914 

4.000 

4.400 

4.260 

4. 150 

4. 100 

4.050 

' 4.200 

3. 960 

3.760 

l-lso 

3. 760 

”3."750 

1915 

3.600 

3.500 

1 3.400 

3.400 

3.650 

3.200 

3.460 

3.260 

8.250 

3.700 

4.800 

6.000 

1916 

5.950 

5 750 

5.400 

6.200 

4.300 

6. 100 

6.600 

6.660 

6. 160 

6.250 

6.660 

6.800 

1017 

6.600 

6.550 

6.276 

6.000 

6.300 

6.300 

6.000 

6.860 

6.000 

6.800 

6.860 

7. 176 

1918 

7. 120 

6.969 

6.588 

6.070 

7.725 

9.981 

11.000 

11.625 

13.644 

15.156 

16.966 

14.940 

1919. 

14,260 

13,463 

12,325 

12.186 

12.060 

14.276 

16.460 

17.860 

17.330 

17. 125 

17.476 

17.070 

1920 

18.588 

18. 125 

1&080 

18.600 

19.760 

16.700 

12.413 

13.000 

13.713 

12.826 

11.830 

9.063 

Av. 1914-1920. 

8. 587 

8.394 

8. 045 

7.929 

8.268 

8. 616 

8.430 

8.906 

9. 120 

9.386 

9.602 

9. 267 

1921 

llTli 

7.500 

5.850 

4.950 

6.260 

6.060 

5 m 

4.970 

6. 426 

6.600 

6.680 

6.326 

1922 

5.353 

5. 325 

5.188 

5.213 

5.300 

5.360 

5.538 

5.900 

6.866 

6.866 

6. 681 

6. 219 

1923 

6.115 

5.960 

6. 150 

6.225 

6.070 

5.826 

5.820 

5. 760 

6.860 

1 

6.640 

6.776 

6.669 


Aver- 

age. 


$1,384 

1.474 

1.342 

1.262 

1.251 

l..')62 
1.740 
1.012 
1. 421 
1.346 

1.602 

1.530 

1.613 

2.216 


3. 423 
4.015 
4. 377 
3. 282 


3.500 

5.233 

6.717 

6.642 

4.817 


5.382 


4. 017 
3.767 
5.800 
6.392 

10.556 
15. 154 
15.291 


8.711 


5.789 

5.773 

5.022 


Division of Statis tfcal and HJatorical Research . Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statlstlos reports. 














F orestry wnd Forest Products. 1091 

Table Q49.—Pulp wood: Prices per cord f. o. b. mill, in the United States, by 

species, 1899-19SS. 


("alendar 

Year. 

Aver- 

age. 

Spruce. 

Hem- 

lock. 

Bal- 

sam 

fir. 

Yel- 

low 

pine. 

Poplar. 

Do- 

mes- 

tic. 

Im- 

port- 

ed. 

Do- 

mes- 

tic. 

Im- 

port- 

ed. 



$3. 55 

$4. 82 

$6. 51 






IWW 

6.82 

6. 89 

a 49 




7 07 

7 13 

1907 

8. 17 

a 55 

0.60 

i5.68 

$7.59 

0) 

7 ! 85 

a44 

lfK)8 

a 38 

8.76 

10.00 

6.02 

7.23 


8.01 

8.04 

1900_ 

a 62 

0.32 

11.34 

6.30 

a28 

h) 

7.96 

7. 94 

19H 

a 81 

0.45 

11.73 

6.93 



8 26 

9. 46 

1910 

8. 76 

0. 3.5 

11.47 

6.60 

9.79 

$6.17 

a 76 

9.70 

1017 

11. 10 

11.98 

16. ,52 

7. 96 

12. 16 

6.26 

9.69 

11.03 

1018 

1.3. 03 

15.38 

19.25 

9.50 

15. 42 

7.50 

13. 67 

12. 87 

1919 

15. 95 

17.20 

20.85 

11.02 

15.65 

11. 71 

17.84 

iao2 

1020 

19. 03 

19.97 

2a 78 

14.80 

19.20 

12. 15 

17.74 

18.96 

1921... 

20.10 

21.68 

27.98 

16.04 

ia96 

12. 10 

19.97 

22. 17 

1922 

ia20 

18. 11 

21.87 

11.64 

14.52 

9.51 

14. 95 

17. 99 


Tam- 

arack. 

Qum. 

Jack 

pine. 

Cot- 

ton- 

wood. 

Pino. 

Slabs 

and 

other 

mill 

waste. 















(*) 

(') 


$6. 45 





6.08 




0) 


6. 25 

$4.66 






4.83 

$5. 50 

$9.70 

$7. 62 

$5.09 


163 

f . .35 

11. 44 

10.46 

8.94 


6.14 

9.03 

1.5. as 

13. 35 

7.24 


7. 55 

9.78 

ia20 

9.88 

8.42 


0.66 

12. 75 

20.39 

11.03 

11. a3 


12. 13 

13. 27 

21. .55 

14.47 

11.08 


9.07 

11.58 

15.32 

12.38 



10.43 


Vorc^t Porvice. From reports of mills to Fo»-est Service ami liurcau of the Census. 
1 Included in pine. 


Table 650. — Wood subjected to 'preservative treatment^ 1909-19^2. 


Calen- 

dar 

Oosstie-s. 

Piles. 

P0lt5S. 

Wowl 

blocks. 

Cross 

Construc- 

tion 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Total 

material 

year. 




arms. 

timbers. 

lumber. 

tieatcd. 


CREOSOTE. 


1909.. .. 

1910 

191L... 

1912.. .. 

1913.. .- 

Cvhic feet. 
29, 830,080 
44, 525, 229 
49, 532, 163 
57, 461,515 
75, 998, 307 

Cttftfc feet. 

4, 421, 726 

5, 219, 254 
4, 937, 363 
7, 624, 939 
7, 630,328 

Cubic feet. 
659, 664 
265, 597 
106, 213 
1,109,981 
2, 367, 769 

Cubic feet. 
2, 994 . 290 
4,692,453 
10, 145, 724 
7,091,658 
6,810,308 

Cubic feet. 
41, 764 
88,069 
• 71,961 
1, 643, 128 
1,813,010 

Cubic feet. 
4,902,311 
7,801,272 
7, 417, 105 
6, 892, 493 
10,308,883 

Cubic feet. 

417, 787 
2, 687, 713 
2, 499, 995 
2,841,196 
1, 853, 993 

Cubic feet, 
43, 267, 622 
65, 2C9, 587 
74, 710, 524 
84, 724,909 
106,782,598 

1914.. .. 

1915 

1916.. .. 
1VI7.... 

1918.. .. 

67,774,329 
51,231,207 
62, 576, 403 
48, 685, 554 
34, 638, 147 

7, 804,667 
6,288,238 
8, 524, 080 
8, 493, 715 
7,620, 974 

1,188,511 
2,336,318 
6, 303, 954 
5, 930, 559 
4, 540, 620 

3, 127, 606 
6,064, 758 
7,206,963 
4,610,427 
4,826,766 

395,403 
87, 373 
178, 210 
239,764 
210,903 

8,389,158 
9,264,164 
9,521,609 
7, 830, 673 
7,606,163 

1,348,566 
881,028 
691, 870 
706,084 
707,294 

90,028,130 
76, 153, 086 
96, 002, 679 
76, 496, 776 
60, 149, 857 

1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 

1921.. .. 

1922.. .. 

44.938,215 
40,114,551 
66, 139, 398 
60,625,086 

9,161,972 
8,013,192 
5, 628, 275 
7, 494, 649 

6.649, 491 
10, 309, 746 
10, 906, 157 
16, 482, 963 

3,372,828 
6, 741,410 
6, 202, 904 
3,947,651 

75,310 
318, 707 
108,715 
374, 829 

9, 220,880 
9, 054, 413 
9, 062, 679 
10, 632, 378 

653, 760 
1, 139, 307 
663, 183 
1,029,500 

73,062,446 

75,691,326 

98,601,311 

100,586,065 


ZINC CHLORIDE. 


1909.. .. 

1910.. .. 

1911.. .. 

1912.. .. 

1913.. .. 

24, 153, 162 
27, 587,683 
28,337,883 
28, 532, 874 
36,051,816 

P 

C) 

0) 

0) 

(') 

18, 246 
47, 996 

(0 

1 

(0 

I 

320, 891 
541,614 
1,043,851 
259, 972 
585,766 

2,333 

71,060 

119,931 

20,092 

7,670 

24, 476, 386 
28, 200, 157 
29, 501, 666 
28, 831, 184 
36, 693, 238 

1914.. .. 

1916.. .. 
1916-.-. 

1917.. .. 

1918.. .. 

60,020,766 
53,457,852 
43,850,028 
44,520,054 
51,166, 146 

(0 

4, 726 
859 
7,093 
57,846 

46,788 

0) 

10,421 
13, 930 

I 

1,317,926 

2,406,150 

1,526,881 

2,127,872 

2,337,169 

4, 355 
275, 279 
346, 047 
6,070 
30,790 

51,343,036 
5a 144, 007 
45, 732, 979 
46,726,196 
53,60a880 

1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 

1921.. .. 

1922.. .. 

5a 012, 323 
87, 398, 160 
90,797,841 
52, 254,303 

2,010 

2,029 

(») 

0) 

(‘) 

(>) 

8 

(*) 

0) 

8 

(0 

(‘) 

2,164,007 

1,823,437 

2,738,292 

1,296,980 

63,987 
94, m 
67, 835 
19,564 

61,148p236 

89,315,748 

93,604,2^ 

53,672;j7ir 


» None reported. 
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' Tablb 660,— ?Food stibjected to preservatiH ireeUtneiit, 1909-19^B — Continued. 

/ ZTvr rnro^^oTF. 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Crossties* 

Piles. 

Pefies. 

Wood 

blocks. 

Cross 

arms 

Constme- 

tion 

timber. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

lumber. 

Total 

material 

treated. 

1900.,. 

8,095,794 

(0 



(‘) 

62,918 

43,699 

8,202,411 

1910.... 

6,354,219 

38,392 

v) 


0) 

IHl, 143 

30, 646 

6, 604, 400 

1911.... 

7,312,374 

(’) 



(>) 

« . 

(>) 

7,312,374 

1912.... 

8; 214, 303 

97,874 

v) 


(‘) 

560,013 

99,307 

8, 972,157 

1913.... 

6^938,838 

327,594 

0) 

(0 

(‘) 

758,989 

53,628 

8,079,049 

1914.... 

5,868,834 

.0) 

(0 



140,718 

(») 

6,009,552 

1915.... 

6, 548, 136 

2,320 

110,220 

VI 

V) 

40, 396 

4,822 

6,705,814 

1916.... 

5,935,242 

837 

53,933 

v) 


:159, 428 

(0 

6,349,440 

1917.... 

6,482,016 

: 0) 

0) 

h) 

0) 

1,102,635 

817 

7, 585, .528 

1918.... 

6,023,334 

167,438 

12,300 

76,393 

209,927 

164,813 

125,327 

6,779,532 

1919.... 

8,850,222 

14,059 


0) 


562,403 

58,399 

9, 485,083 

1920.... 

7,414,866 

79,354 

‘> 


0) 

484,123 

5,231 

7,98,3,574 

1921.... 

9, 183, 702 

61.386 

0) 

h 

5‘> 

48, 237 

2,m 

9, 295»824 

1922.... 

n,045,vl3 

111 

(‘) 

0) 

0) 

684,242 

14.176 

11,744,412 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1900.... 




0) 

(») 



(0 

1910.... 

V^ 


0) 

0) 

0) 

0) ' 

(») 

(’) 

1911.... 

0) 

0) 

0) 

(0 


0) 

V) 

0) 

1912.... 

2,974,317 

14,222 

352 

305,437 

0) 

80,446 

28,032 

3, 402, 806 

1913-.-, 

1,792,287 

0) 

84,655 

45,185 

11,709 

(>) 

121, 367 

2, 059, 003 

1914 

7,877.043 

257,245 

293,896 

3.741,864 

22,511 

(«) 

9,363 

12,201,922 

1915.— 

19,560 

0) 

66,242 

1,643,313 

3,254 

123,377 

330 

1,858,976 

1916— 

37,431 

56,458 

389,031 

2,738,731 

2, 634 

106,183 

47,416 

3. 437,884 

1917— 

680,856 

85,204 

749, 156 

4,464,382 

16. 274 

433, 896 

100,316 

6.530,084 

1918.— 

0) 

463,116 

62,860 

1,381, 196 

2,641 

107,466 

60,452 

2,077,612 

1919.— 

3,021 


11,775 

1,340,850 

(‘) 

114, .583 


1,470,229 

1920— 

35,019 

h 

0) 


(0 

283,838 

0) 

318,857 

1921.... 

29,606 

2,040 

53,099 



37,500 

19, .584 

141,827 

1922,... 

2il20 

0) 

625,677 

h 

(* 

99,480 

66,787 

710,064 


ALL PRESERVATIVES. 


1909.. .. 

1910.. .. 

1911.. .. 

1912- .. 

1913— 

62,079,036 
78,467,031 
85,182,420 
97, 183,009 
120,781,248 

4,421,736 

5,257,646 

4,937,363 

7,737,035 

7,957,922 

659,664 

255,597* 

106,213 

1,188,579 

2,500,420 

2,994,290 
4,692,453 
10, 145,724 
7,397,005 
6,856,293 

41,764 

88,069 

71,961 

1,643,128 

1,824,719 

5,286,120 

8,523,929 

8,460,956 

7,793,524 

11,653,628 

463,819 

2,780,410 

2,619,025 

2,968,685 

2,099,658 

75,016,410 
100,074, 144 
111,624,563 
126,931,066 
163,013,888 

1914— 

1915— . 

1916— 
1917.— 
1918.... 

131,540,961 

111,256,755 

112,408^104 

100,378,410 

91,827,627 

8,061,902 

6,296,284 

8,582,834 

8,586,012 

8,309,372 

1,482,407 

2,512,780 

6,747,082 

6,726,503 

4,616,770 

6,860,370 

7,707,971 

9,944,684 

9,085,230 

6,297,294 

417,014 

90,627 

180,844 

256,038 

423,371 

9,847,801 

11,834,087 

11,574,101 

n,49^076 

10,215,593 

1,362,284 

1,161,459 

1,086,333 

812,317 

923,863 

150,582,639 
140,858,063 
150,522,982 
137,338,585 
122, 612,890 

1919.— 

1920.. . . 

1921.. .. 

1922.. .. 

112,703,781 
IH 962, 596 
166v 150,545 
123,049,422 

9,168,950 
8, 092; 546 
5,591,999 
7,496,789 

6,661,266 

10,309,746 

10,960,256 

17,008,640 

4,713,678 

6,741,410 

6,202,904 

3,947,551 

75,310 

318,707 

108,715 

374,829 

12,061,873 

11,645,811 

11,876,708 

12,713,080 

676, 136 
1,238,689 
753, 101 
1,130,036 

146,000,994 
173, 309,505 
201, 643.228 
166,620,317 


Forest Service. 

Cmwerting faeiort: To obtain the number of crossties, divide figures shown by 3. To obtain tbo num- 
ber of linear feet of piling^^divide the figures shown by 0.6763. To obtain the number of Doles, divide 
the figures sbowu by 17.6. To obtain the number of square yards of wood blocks, divide the figures s^wn 
by 2.625. To obtain the number of board feet of coastructiou timbers, multiply the figures »own by 12. 
To obtain the number of erossarma, divide the figures shown by 0.6198. To obtahi the mxmber of board 
iMt of misoellaneous lumber, multiply the figures shown by 12. 

* None reported. 

> Figures if used would reveal Identity oi reporting firms 
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Tablb 6^. — Wood presemUiees consumed bp treating plants, 1009~t9SS. 


Cal- 

en- 

dar 

year. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

plants. 


Distillate 

coal-tar 

creosote. 

Creosote 

coal-tar 

solution. 



Gallons. 

Gallons. 

1909.. 

64 


0) 

1910-. 

71 

h 

(») 

1911.. 

80 

0) 

0) 

1912.. 

84 



1913.. 

93 

h 

0) ^ 

1914.. 

94 


(0 

1916.. 

102 

0) 

0) 

1910.. 

117 

0) 


1917.. 

115 

0) 


1918.. 

107 

0) 

h 

1919.. 

108 

24, 286, 851 

31,292,661 

1920.. 

115 

25, 483, 230 

27,921,614 

1921.. 

122 

19, 460, 500 

23,283,046 

1922.. 

128 

|25,644,27221, 568,130 


Creosote. 


Refined 
water- 
gas tar. 


Water- 
gas tar 
solution. 


OaUom. 

U 

0 ) 

0) 

(0 

« 

0) 

0) 

0) 

1, 148, 034 
1,377,702 
13,135,6101 
,481,573 


Im- 

ported. 


Oallons. 
137,569, 041 
45, 081, 916 
51,516,706 
52, 531, 295 
|66,673, 192 


51,307,736 79,334,606 9,429,444 


OaUont, 

;*> 

I 

0 ) 


2,334,727 
|4, 399, 28a 9, 575, 680 
2,391,816128,242, 307 
2. 175,176'35,462.238 

I 


Total. 


Odilons. 
51,426,2121 
63, 266, 271 
73, 027, 335 
8:5, 666, 490 
108,373, 359 


Paving Zinc 
oil. chloride. 


Gallons . 

'll 

>'> 


Pounds. 
16, 215, 107! 
16, 802, 33r 
16,369,7971 
2^751,711 
'26, 466, 8031 


37,501,007 80,859,44a 


43,649,931 
18,259, 141 
2, 165, 736 

6,493,974 


75, 641, 737 
52, 776, 386 


66, 556, 247 
68, 757, 508 
76, 513, 279 
86,321,389 


3, 205, 663 


7,579,819 
4, 057, 862 

2,412,592 

1,848,911 

1,060^763 

1,414,682 


|27, 212,259 2,486,637 
33, 269, 604 1, 693, 544 
90, 404, 749L-5, 07.5, 09«28, 746, 577 682, 754 

^ 26,444,689 137,361 

131, 101, 111 28, 013 


1^3,483, 1341 
49, 717, 929 
51, .375, 360 
|29,868, 639 


Other 

preserv- 

atives. 


Gallons. 

12^2; 333, 707 
“ 1 , 000, 000 
13, 072, 462 
3, 885, 738 


102 , oil 

I, 772,084 

II, 810,294 
2, 170, 843 


Forest Service. 

1 Statistics not available. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Tablk 652. — Agricultural imports of the United States, 19S1-19SS. 


Year ending June 30. 


Article imported. 


Quantity. 

Value. 



1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

AXIM\LS AND ANIM.AL PRODUCTS. 


1 







Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

i Thou- 

Live animals: 


sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

> sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Cattle 

.No.. 

330 

152 

264 

$23,634 

$3,055 

$6,630 

ITorses 

.No.. 

4 

3 

3 

1,205 

532 

846 

Sheep 

.No.. 

161 

90 

83 

1, 542 

515 

542 

Swine 

No.. 

1 



28 



lUnla (live) _ . 

No-. 


>353 


>317 

I’oiiltrv rtive^ ^ . 

lhs_. 



*932 



*225 

Another flivel _ 



1,376 

1,748 

1,068 






Total live animals 





27, 785 

^850 

9,628 






Beeswax and otlier animal wax. 

..11>S., 

2,215 

3, 101 

4, 095 

694 

581 

818 

CiLsein or lactarine 

Dairy products: 

.lbs.. 

!4, 180 

10. 629 

26,094 

1,570 

707 

4, 135 

Butter and substitutes 

.lbs. 

34, 344 

9,551 

1.5,772 

15,913 

3,257 

5,821 

Cheese and sulistitutes 

Milk and cream— 

.lbs.. 

16, .585 

34, 271 

54, 555 

5, 691 

10,816 

17,313 

Fresh, natuial state, sweet or 







sour 

gals.. 

4, ;i9i 

4, 536 

.5, 148 1 

2, 843 

.3, 132 

4,148 

Condensed, evaporated, 







malted, etc 

-lbs.. 

19,273 

1 2,037 

7,276 

2,909 

317 

934 

Total dairy nroduets 




27, 356 

17,522 

28,216 



i 

j. 



Fggs: 








Eggs of poultry in shell 

.doz.. 

3, 316 

1,224 

535 

1,056 

328 

159 

Eggs and egg yolks, preserved, 



0,177 



(dried or froeen) 

.11)8.. 

28,768 

16, 540 

14, 821 

2,415 

2,828 

Egg albumen 

.I1)S.. 

7, 889 

7,388 

3,213 

2,381 

1,980 

1,369 

Total eggs 





9,614 

4, 723 

4,356 



i 

1 


Feathers and downs (crude): 








Ostrich 

..lbs. . 

12S 

125 

179 

1, 193 

964 

1,140 

Other 

..lbs.. 

2,869 

3,614 

4, 821 

1,U88 

1,155 

2,075 

Total 





2,281 

2,119 

3,215 






Fil)ers, animal: 








yilk— 








Cocoon 

-lbs.. 

26 

161 

380 

39 

120 

383 

Kaw or reeled from the co- 







coon. 

.lbs.. 

29,463 

48, 179 

52,684 

181,883 

300,446 

405,796 

>747 

Waste 

-lbs.. 

5,290 

9,097 

» 1,272 

8,398 

6,717 

Rcelers and mill waste 




-lbs.- 



>231 



>170 

AH other waste 

-lbs. 



> 8, 620 



>6,471 








Total silk 



1 


190,320 

307,283 

413,567 




1 


Wool and hair— 








Carix‘.t 

-lbs.. 

60,378 

148,787 

171,879 

7,638 

19,970 

34,946 

Clothing 

-lbs- 

261, 249 

32,821 

43, 703 

65,567 

6,939 

13,555 

Combing 

-lbs- 

12,997 

69,233 

298,496 

3,569 

17,585 

106,117 

Hair of the angora, goat. aL 





paca and other like 

ani' 







mala 

-lbs.. 

3,612 

, 4, 246 

>2,8.51 

1,128 

1,146 

>1,069 

Angora (mohair) . .. 
Cashmere (alpaca, 

-lbs - 

>7,220 



>2,857 

etc.) 








>1,322 



>551 








Total hair of angora. 






4,4n 

etc 







1,136 

1,146 

^ Wooled sheep and lamb skins. 






•^0(W 

dry and gr*¥fn 

-lbs.. 



>24,706 









Total wool 

-Ibs-. 





77,902 

45,649 



1 Preliminary. * Boginnlng Sept. 22, 1922. * July 1-^pt. 21, 1922. 
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Table 652 . — Agricultural imporla of the United Staten j 19^1-19'^3^Coiitiuued, 


Year ending June 30. 


Article imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 t 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL TllO DUCTS - -COn . 

ThotL- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 


Hands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Gelatin lbs_. 

2,397 

2,527 • 

2,839 

$1,231 

$998 

$906 

Glue end glue size lbs.. 

3,602 

4, 175 

0, 797 

763 

574 

692 

Honey lbs.. 

5,430 

2,557 

093 

550 

119 

61 

Ivory (unmanufactured) lbs.. 

Packing-house products: 

Blood, dried lbs.. 

368 

198 

509 

1,036 

643 

1,520 

7, 413 

(*) 

• <’) 

290 

(*) 

(*) 

Bonos, hoofs and horns lbs.. 

Bristles— 

101,834 

43,300 

101 269 

2,939 

592 

1,485 

Not sorted .lbs_. 

m 

6 

01 

276 

11 

21 

Sortc*! lbs.. 

4,158 

3, 158 

5, 623 

8, 978 

4, 305 

7,772 





9, 254 

4,316 

7,703 




Hair, animal— 


" 

" 




Horse lbs. . 

3, 553 

3, 945 

7, 498 

1,590 

1,538 

3,300 


4, 059 

4,298 

9, 005 

803 

410 

1, 195 








2, 303 

1,957 

4,495 







Hide cuttings, raw, and other 



29,758 


1,150 

1, 167 

glue stock lbs.. 

Hides and skins (other than 

30,108 

25, 322 

2,270 




furs)— 







Builalo — 




1,398 


337 

Dry, and dry salted. lbs.. 

4,617 

3,084 

2, 537 

528 



»1, 265 



*230 


15 1 


0 



Kip- 

Dry and dry salted (fi to 


• 11, 628 

•9,168 









•2, 120 

Wet salted (12 to 25 










•1,908 

lAJUXLViO/ - MO - - 1 

(’alf- 





Dry and dry salted Oess 
than 0 i>ounds) '•...lbs. . 

11,810 

16, 175 

5 14,988 

4, 548 

3,213 

M,002 

Wet salted (less than 12 
pounds) lbs.. 

23,780 

25,383 

6 30,736 

6,000 

6,354 ' 

6 7,048 

1 

Total kip and calf - 




10,548 

8, 667 

15,078 

Cattle — 

Pry and dry salted, .lbs. . 
Wet salted lbs.. 

24, 814 
173, 769 

18,439 
186,498 1 

58,770 
346, 613 

7,092 
32, 775 

2,012 
23, 687 

9,9.36 
64, 576 

Total cattle hides 




39,867 

26,599 

64, 512 

Goat and kid— 

Dry and dry salted . . lbs . . 
Green or pickled lbs.. 

30, 810 
4,912 

68,228 
15, 307 

70,703 
18, 607 

28,165 
1, 866 

29, 443 
3, 337 

33,223 

4,365 

Total goat and kid 




30,031 

32,780 

37,588 

Horse, colt, and ass— 

Dry and dry salted. .lbs.. 
Wet salted lbs.. 

1, 142 
5,461 

1,295 

3,430 

11,940 
10, 461 

250 

752 

139 

217 

1,452 

044 

Total horse, etc 




1,008 

356 

2,396 

Kangaroo and wallaby, -lbs.. 

878 

724 

1, 152 

864 

492 

1,084 

Bhe^ and Iamb- 

Dry lbs.. 

Green or pickled. . . -lbs . 

22, 401 
35,899 

12,593 

36,245 

*3,828 
* 16, 567 

9, 517 
10,805 

3,131 

5,222 

* 853 
*2,417 

Slats, dry and pickled 

lbs.. 

Fleshere, pickled.... lbs. 



« 38, 276 
' • 2, 927 
• 104 



• 8, 155 
•656 
•61 

Skivers, pickled lbs. 

Total sheep and lamb- . 


- 


20,322 

8,363 

12, 132 

All other hides and skins.lbs. . 
Total hidcS and skins 

5,889 

5,604 

7,859 

1,062 

J,224 

1,939 



•I : 

105,999 

78,899 

135,296 


• All Other Fcrtlliiers." 

» Beginnlnff Sept. 22, 1922. 


< July l-Sept. 21. 

^ Including kip skins until Sept. 21, 1022. 
* Beginning ^pt. 22, 1922. 
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Table 662. — Agricuttwral imports of the United States, lOet-tPSS—Contmnod. 


Year ending June 30. 


Article Imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

AN1MAL8 AND ANIMAL rRODUCTS -OOU. 


1 





Packiug-housD products — Continued. 

Thou- 

Thm- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Meats— 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Beef and veal, fresh lbs,. 

41, OM 

28,001 

32, 481 

$6. 248 

$2, 989 

$3. 189 

Mutton and lamb, fresh.ibs.. 

108,1528 

12, 865 

8,709 1 

12, 844 

2,045 

1,421 

Pork, fresh Ibs_. 

1, 212 

930 

998 ' 

336 

177 

188 

Other meats., . lbs 


4,619 

2,340 


1,846 

550 

Poultry, dead or prepared 




lbs 



a 2, 907 



* 1, 186 

Meat, prepared or preserved 






lbs.. 

7, 140 

6,129 

8,991 

1,692 

601 

1,118 


8 



2 




207 



32 










Total meats 




21, 152 

7. 657 

7, 661 


743 



92 




123 



72 



Sausage casings lbs.. 

12,071 

12, 435 

18,503 

6,427 

7,184 

11,891 

Tallow _ __lbs . 

11,752 



1, 339 



Beef and hog fats lbs__ 


1,789 

11,016 


113 

8;« 

Animal oils,*!!, o. s_ gidls.. 


4,961 

'400 


2,703 

154 



18, 823 

* 1,465 


912 

3 79 

All other meat products lbs.. 

7,303 

0,467 


2,019 

422 

550 

Total meats and meat pro<lmi3. 




31,101 

18,991 

21, 173 

Total packing-house products.. 




1.54, 245 

105,905 

"* 171,409 

Total animal products 

..... 



495, 348 

” 492 , 573 " 

80.5, 714 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 







Argols or wine lees lbs_. 

26,485 

18,749 

21,950 

3,032 , 

1,218 

1,739 

Grain and grain products: 







BreadstnlTs — 







Corn bush.. 

6, 743 

125 

138 

6,973 

137 

158 

Oati buflh.T. 

3,796 

1,733 

293 

1,964 

799 

178 

Bice — 







Uncleaned, including 







paddy lbs.. 

33,268 

6,122 

11,678 

2,168 

372 

362 

Cleaned, exoept patna 







Ibe- 

62,100 

66,707 

66,947 

4,014 

2,807 

1, 772 

Rice flour, meal and bro- 







ken rice lbs.. 

1,428 

790 

911 

108 

55 

57 

Total rice 





6,280 

2.734 

2,191 

Wheat bush.. 

61,004 

11, 466 

18,013 

97, 767 

*16,935 

20,033 

Wheat flour -bbls.. 

1,421 

619 

429 

13, 592 

3,560 

2,308 

Bread, biscuit, etc lbs.. 

1, 743 

310 

848 

387 

72 

203 

Farinaoeousaubatsnoes, tapi- 







oca, etc lbs.. 

59, 696 

77,999 

93,965) 

2,855 

2,060 

3,465 

Macaroni, vermicelli, etc. 







Ihs.. 

1,297 

1,902 

3,254 

159 

177 

250 

All other breadstuffs. 




4, 135 

1,863 

1,041 

Total breadstufb 




134, 112 

28,366 j 

29, 827 

Fodders and feeds: 





1 


Hay tons.. 

113 

1 B 

32 

2,442 

85 1 

345 

Oil cake and oU-caka meal... lbs.. 

196,690 

75,628 

s 24, 251 

8,707 

1,660 1 

•636 

Bean _ _ lbs.. 



* 22, 772 


1 

M22 

Coconut lbs.. 



* 46, 056 



>.565 

All other lbs.. 



> 21, 500 



>393 








Total oil oake and oil-cake 







meol 




8,707 

1,660 

2,016 






Bran, ahorte, etc. ..tons.. 



91 



1,824 

Bnet pulp (dried) tons.. 



17 



006 

OtJier foaders and feeds 





• i 

026 








Total fodders and feeds 




0, 140 1 

• 1,746| 

6,716 


1 Prellminaiy. * Beginning Sept. 22, 1022. * July l-8ept. 31 
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Tablb 652 . — Agricultural imports of the United States, 1021-1923 — Continued. 


Article imported. 


VEOETADLE PRODUCTS. 

Broom corn tons,. 

(’hicory root.niw or prepared ...lbs. 
Cocoa anti chocolate : 

Cocoii or cacao (crude) lbs.. 

Cocoa and chocolate (prepared) 
lbs. 


Total cocoa and chocolate. 


Coffop lbs,. 

Extracts of and substitutes for 

— lbs.. 

Albers, vPKetable : 

Cotton, bales.. 

Long staple hales 

Hliort staple bales.. 

Total cotton 47S-lb. bales.. 
Flax — 

Hackled® tons.. 

All other... tons.. 


Total flax.. 


Hemp tons. 

I.stlo and Tampico tons. 

J utc and J ute butts tons. 

Jute tons. 

Jute butts tons. 

K'ni’^)k tons. 

Maguey tons. 

Manila tons..| 

Now Zealand fla.x tons. 

Sis,il grass tons. 

/ill other vegetable fibers.. -tons. 


Total vegetable fibers 

Forest products : 

I^rugs, herbs, leaves, roots, etc.— 
Cinchona bark from which 

qainiuois made lbs.. 

Pirretbrum flowers lbs.. 

LiooHco root - - lbs.. 

Licorioe extract lbs.. 

Nux vomica lbs.. 

Opium, crude lbs.. 

Romm lbs.. 

All other herbs, roots, etc. 


Total herbs, roots, etc... 

Corkwoed bark lbs.. 

Dyeing extracts . . .' lbs< 

Tanning extracts— 

Quebracho Ibs— 

All other Ibs.J 


' Total tanning extracts — 
Dyewoods and materials for tan 
ning— 

Logwoo<l tons.. 

Mangrove bark tons.. 

Myrobalans fruit tons. . 

Quebracho wood tons.. 

Sumac tons 

Valonla lbs. 

Other, crude 


Year ending June 30. 


Quantity. 


1920-21 


Thou- 
8(1 lids. 

1 

7, 640 
327, 123 
1, 323 


I, 34S, 926 
(*) 

263 


263 


52 

4 

159 

6 


3,666 


77 


47,804 

700 

no, 184 
9,753 


1921-22 


Thou> 

sands. 


(*) 

317, 124 
1,844 


1,238,012 

^31 


46 

329 


37.') 


767 


62,388 


144 


37, 435 
2,485 

134,274 
7, 606 


Total dyewoods, etc.. 


^Preliminary. ... - , 

» Included In ** Substitutes for coflee.’ 

• See “Chicory root.” 

* Indudea chicory root . 


1922-23 1 


2'hov- 

sands. 


Q) 

381,608 
2, 421 


1,305, 188 
< 784 


101 

833 


494 


6 
11 
»8 
^66 
^ 10 
0 
y 1 

97 


3. 443 
'3, 148 
35, 339 
n,329 
2,078 
115 
2,623 

T 22, 480 


68,818 
3, 556 

120,224 
7, 266 



Value. 


Thou- 

sands. 

$72 

514 

30,031 

362 


31,293 


176, 988 
(■) 

44,666 


44, 666 


1,228 
2, 178 


3. 400 


3, 153 
1,SGG 
8 127 


t, 574 


13,951 
604 
23, 299 
1,045 


101,691 


1, 335 
’i’632 


306 


5,273 


2,373 

115 

6,602 

546 


7,148 


1921-22 


Thou- 

sands. 


0) 

$27,349 

455 


27, 804 


148,503 


7,189 
36, 769 


43, 958 


1,947 

059 


2.906 


893 

754 

5,416 


3,254 

‘^891* 


7.726 

992 


71, 789 


277 


385 


3. 343 


1,024 

169 

6,206 

260 


5, 466 


1922-2.1 1 


Thou- 

sands, 


(*) 

$31,547 

519 


35. 090 
181, (^9 
<28 


22, 163 
38, 477 

CO, 640 


2,281 
2, 019 


4. 300 


1,412 
890 
•985 
» 10, 132 
» 532 
4, 125 
»92 
12,943 


9,806 
2, 473 


108,335 


1 , no 

? 1, 479 
1,195 
7 300 
08 
360 
208 

7 2, 556 


7,306 


1,826 

270 

4,796 

214 


5,010 


6 Known as “ Dressed Line.” 
•July l-8ept.21, 1922. 

7 Beginniug Sept. 22, 1922. 
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Tabli3 652. — Agricultural imports of the United StaieSj 1921-19B3 — Continued, 


Year ondin^K Juno 30. 


Article Imported. 


VEGETA BL E PRODUCTS -COD Ud llOd . 

Forest products— Continued. 

Quins, resins, bikI balsams— 
Varnish, Ruins, and resins— 
Copal, ilaniar, and kauri 

...lbs.. 

Daraar lbs.. 

Kauri ...lbs.. 

Shellac lbs.. 

Others lbs.. 

Tar, pitch, and turpentine 

lbs.. 

Camphor- 

Natural (crude) lbs. . 

JReflned and synthetic 
Ibs.. 


Total camphor. 


Chicle Ihs- 

('rude lbs. 

Kehned or advanced .lbs. 


Total chieJe. 


Balsams, crude lbs.. 

Arabic or Senegal lbs.. 

Tragacanth lbs.. 

Oambier or terra japonica 

lbs.. 

Asafetida lbs.. 

All other gums, resins, etc. 
lbs. . 


Total gums, re.sins, 
balsams 


and 


India rubber, gutta-percha, etc.— 

Rubber, crude ll)S.. 

Jelutoiig or pontianack . .lbs. . 

Batata lbs.. 

Oiitta-pcrcha lbs.. 

UuayuJo gum lbs.. 

Total India rubber, etc 


Ivory, vegetable (tagua nuts) 

lbs.. 

W ood— 

Logs and round timbers (ex- 
cept cabinet wood)...M ft.. 
Timoer other than sawed 

Mft.. 

Cabinet woods in the 1 ogs— 

Cedar M ft.. 

Mahogany Mft.. 

All other M ft.. 


Total cabinet woods. 


Lumber— 

Boanls, planks, deals, and 
other sawed lumber 

Mft.. 

Softwoods Mft.. 

* Hardwoods Mft.. 

Laths thousands. . | 

Shingles thousands. . 

All other lumber 


Total lumber. 


Quantity. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-231 


Thon- 
sands. 
44, 618 


23, 872 


2,093 

813 


8,710 


Thou- 

sands. 

27,194 


30, 768 


1, 592 
1,652 


8,283 


452 

4,416 


6,293 
10, 822 


363 
8, 934 


9,818 
13, 408 


T'hou- 
sands. 
>11,590 
»9, 383 
» 7, 254 
32,806 
31,308 


3, 498 
3, 541 


608 

8,217 

(0 


521 
11,001 
» 1,076 

7, 727 
»95 

9,617 


356, 975 
6, 774 
1,980 
4, 575 
995 


31,090 

96 


920 


455 
1, 831 


568,381 

6,782 

1,867 

2,481 


28,745 

161 


40 


1, 124 


1, 182 
2,190 


797,655 

8,713 

1,767 

1,903 


33, 572 
217 


>436 
» 1, 470 
>62 
1,653 
2,696 


Value. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-23' 


Thou- 

sands. 

$6,592 


16, (W4 


1,930 

995 


2,925 


5,077 


5, 077 


295 

415 


432 
2, 252 


34, 622 


114,640 

1,076 

1,043 

1,023 

197 


117, 979 


1,377 

2, 259 

5 351 

568 

6,634 


8,200 


30,068 


3,459 
7, 456 
3, 079 


Thou- 

sands. 

$2,967 


15, 657 


921 

1,144 


2,066 


4. 095 


151 

734 


391 

1,415 


27. 475 


86, 761 
453 
1,063 
363 


88,630 


770 

2,709 

132 

526 
3, 297 
351 


4, 174 


34,630 


A, 605 
7,006 


63,062 40,081 70,643 


> Preliminary. 

•July l-8ept. 21. 
t Beginning Sept. 22. 


< Less than 600 pounds. 

» Timber, " Ship and other.** 


Thou- 

sands. 

• $1,381 
•1,299 
• 1, 695 
21.032 
3,264 

> 130 

2,226 

2,634 


4,760 


454 

4,109 

(*) 


4,563 


2:i6 

1,341 

•638 

4T0 

•29 

1, 138 


41,736 


169,108 

702 

930 

3i6 


171, 126 


923 

3,897 

147 

620 

3,313 

743 


4,676 


>12,600 
•43,630 
• 2,824 
0,620 
10^052 
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T\blb 662 . — Agricidtural imports of the United States, 19Sl-t9g3 — Continued. 


Year ending Juno 30. 


Article Imported. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS—CODtlnued. 

Forest products— Continued. 

W ood— Continued. 

Brier root and ivy or laurel 

root 

Rattan (unmanufactuied) 

Chair cane or reeds 

Osier or willow for basket 

making. lbs.. 

Boards, planks, deals, and 
other forms of sawed 

cabinet woods M ft.. 

Other unmanufactured or 
partly manufactured wood. 


Total wood. 


Pulpwood— 

Rough cord.. 

Peeled cord.. 

Rossod cord. 

Total pulpwood 


Wood pulp— 

Mechanically ground . . tons. . 
Chemical woodpuli)— 

Sulphite, unbleached 

tons.. 

Sulphite, bleached. tons.. 


Total sulphite 

Sotla pulp tons.. 

Sulphate, unbleached 

tons.. 

Sulphate, bleached, tons.. 


Total sulphate 

Total woodpulp 

Total forest products.. 


Fruits: 

Apples bush 

Bananas bunch.. 

Berrios lbs 

Currants lbs 

Dates Ibs.J 

Figs lbs. 

Grapes cu. ft. 

Grape fruit lbs. 

Lemons.. lbs. 

Olives galls,. 

Oranges and limes lbs., 

Pineapples 

Raisins and other dried 

Fruits preserved or canned 

In their own juice or sugar 

lbs., 

Other lbs.. 

All other fruits lbs. 


Total fruits. 


Quantity. 


1920-21 


Thou- 

sands. 


338 

1,093 

168 


107 


223 

96 


129 

9 


40,808 


50,178 

36,267 

26,424 

997 


4,064 


43,269 


Glue, vegetable lbs ^ 

Mobs» seaweed, etc. (crude) lbs.. 7, 9^ 

Hops lbs.. I 4, 

1 Preliminary. * Beginning Sept. 22, 

85318®— .ybk 1W3 70 


1921-22 


Thou- 

sands, 


178 

576 

72 


207 


312 

147 


230 

6 


40,120 


49, 467 
46,742 
43, 139 
780 


101, 692 


18,363 


1922-231 


Thou- 

sands. 


* 1, 813 


301 

773 

131 


244 


500 

254 


269 

26 


3 163 
44, 601 
1,248 
18,924 
62,037 
36,685 
1, 366 


122, 821 


12,336 


*776 

*8,173 


7,747 
893 

* Unmanufactured only. 


>22 

12,637 

1,296 


Value. 


1920-21 


Thou- 

sands. 

$476 

2,644 

1,207 


708 
»1, 479 


70,286 


4,298 
16, 165 
3, 196 


23, 649 


12, 147 


•>6, ,j93 
10, 942 


1021-22 


Thou- 

sands. 


$758 

454 


671 

3,663 


61, 492 


2,015 
6, 262 
1,032 


47, 335 


16,489 

1,220 


16,709 


76, 191 


343, 141 


19,336 


6,352 

2,034 

2,670 

1,532 

686 

1,520 

3,023 

36 

1,470 

6,778 

2,372 


3,226 


40,033 


606 

2,283 


0,309 


5,485 


17, 373 
12, 733 


30,106 


13, 665 
422 


14, 087 


49, 678 


249,687 


19,961 


3,710 
2,417 
3, 413 
1, 246 
689 
2,113 
3,126 
274 
2,187 

1,936 

1,563 


4,848 


47,362 


458 

341 


1922-23 » 


Thou- 

sands. 


$2,076 

718 

>129 


2.663 


94, 145 


2,784 
7, 665 
1, 714 


12,063 


7,954 


26,297 

22,000 


48,297 


67 

16, 234 
1,638 


17,872 


74, 190 


412, 162 


>299 

18,909 

111 

1,632 

2,686 

1,993 

1,920 

643 

2,690 

4,870 

223 

2,539 

1, 177 
*605 

>102 

>1,026 

>3,325 


44,650 

Ti 

671 

257 


< July 1-Sept. 21, 1922. 
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Tabld 652. — AgrimUtvTcd imports of ike United Slates, 19St-i9£S — Contiaued. 


A r tide imported. 


YEOETABLE PRO PucTO— Continued. 
Indigo: 

NBturail - lbs.. I 

Synthetic lb 


Totd indigo.. 


Liquors, nlcoholic: 

Mnlt liouors i g.ills. 

Distillea spirits. proof g.^l.s. 

Brandy proof galls. .1 

C ordiftLs proo f galls. 

Qin l>roof galls, 

Whisky proof galls. 

All other proof galls. J 


Total spirits.. 


Wines— 

Champagne or other spiu-k- 

ling galls. J 

Still wines galls. 

In casks galls. 

In other coverings 
doz. qts. 


Total still wines.. 


Other beverages and fruit juices, 
a. e. 8. 


Lemon, Umo, and sour orange 
Juice, not more than 2 per cent 
alcobd.^ lbs.. 


Total liquors, beverages, etc... 

Nmsery and greennouse slock : 

Bulbs, Toots, and corms 

thousands. 

Hyacinth... do... 

Lily, tulip, and narcissus 

thousands.. 

Crooiit and other do..., 

Treefi, plants, ouitiiigs, and seed- 
lings 

Fruit stocks thousands.. 

Rose stocks and plants. do 

All other 


Total nursery and green- 
house stodt 


Nuts: 

Almonda, net shelled. lbs. 

Almonds, shelled..^ lbs. 

Coconut^ in the shiU no.. 

Coconut neat, broken or copra, 
shredded, desic anted, proparea 

lbs. 

Cream and Brazil nuts lbs.. 

Filberts, not shelled lbs. 

Filberts, shelled Ib§. 

Marrons, orude lbs.. 

Ohesinttb, including marrons 

Jbs.. 

Poantits, aotohellod lbs.. 

Peanota, shiBod lbs.. 

Walnuts, not sh^Ki It*.. 

Wa]nuts,«bell^ lbs.; 

All other ants 


ToMi 


Year ending June 30. 


Quantity. 


li»0-2I 1921-22 1922-23^ 


Thott- 

saiidi. 

137 

287 


10 


35 

lOS 

30 

105 

4 


Thou^ 

8and$. 

23 

443 


850 


154 


1.231 

00 


0,622 

13,875 

73,334 


20,889 

37,098 

11,791 

2,170 

22,915 


6,861 

42,688 

12,825 

10,641 


33 

646 


Thou- 

sandi. 

13 

14 


54 


Value. 


1020-21 1021-22 1022-23 » 


Thou- 

sands, 

$306 

215 


621 


14 


14 

162 


183 

354 

82 

L047 

13 


1,670 I 


1,711 

581 


2,292 


243 


» 1,105 I. 


190 


5,317 


> 160 
» 6 


» .50 

*8 


* 16 

> U 


4,723 

26,619 

82,001 


44,382 

38,870 

14,133 

5,434 


82,502 

3,876 

7/427 

43,806 

17,087 


4,719 

22,972 

77,062 


32,432 

39,728 

14,866 

6,809 


80,151 

3,862 

43,439 

19,918 

17,606 


083 

4,292 

2,601 


2,507 

2,173 

1,871 

897 

1,188 


283 

2,089 

1,669 

8,855 

1,208 


1M,8I1 


Thou- 

sands, 

$29 

276 


804 


1,530 


1,530 


278 

912 


912 


325 


Thou- 

sands. 

$13 

13 


3,045 


4,612 


330 

"’m 


6,017 


543 

8,039 

2,162 


3,511 

1,610 

1,154 

818 


"S2 

849 

5,876 

7,1M 

921 


88,009 


I Preliminary. 


* Beginning 8ept. 22, 1022. 


» July 1-Sept. 21, 1922. 


26 


203 


2LY\ 


83 

2fK) 


200 


481 
> 120 


1, 1.56 


>4,330 

>218 

> 1,854 
>117 

83 
*448 
• 102 
« 136 


7,208 


437 

5,640 

1,744 


2.366 

8^039 

1,057 

048 


941 

171 

2,011 

2,400 

4.486 

1,710 


85,913 
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Table ^2.--AffrieuUural importt of the United State*, Continued. 


Article Imported. 

Year ending Juno 30. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1932-23* 

VKavTABii FBO DUCTS— continued. 

on seeds, vegetable oils and fats; 

Oils and fats— 

Fixed or expressed— 

Chinese nut galls. . 

Cocoa butter or butter- 

ine -_Jbs.. 

Coconut lbs.. 

Cottonseed lbs.. 

lAnseed . .lbs. _ 

Edible lbs.. 

Inedible galls.. 

Palm - .lbs. 

Palm kernel .lbs.. 

Thou- . 
sands. 

4, 440 

015 : 
173, 8»9 ' 
1, 31.5 1 
14,974 

33, 326 
202 
31,076 
2,760 
18, 163 
1, 172 
49,331 

Thou- 

sands, 

7.410 

7,123 

230,236 

(») 

168,706 

59, .555 
3, 171 
39, 159 

Thou- 

sands, 

11,916 

3,010 
212, 573 
46 
66,764 

74, 626 
5, 685 
118,816 

Thou- 

sands, 

$4,817 

196 

20,287 

141 

2, 105 

11,4.37 

268 

2, rm 
317 
2,311 

1, 103 
4,012 

Thou- 

sands. 

$5,142 

1,728 

16,378 

(*) 

11,978 

12,216 
1,680 
2. 421 

Thmi- 
sands. 
$10, 189 

7.57 

14,968 

5 

5, 053 

12,852 

3,445 

8,686 

Peanut Iba.. 

Rapeseed galls.. 

Soy bean lbs.. 

Vegetable tallow lbs.. 

2,878 

1,352 

8.28:1 

7, 5.53 
1, 770 
38,635 
*8,467 

322 

029 

470 

705 

1,226 

1 2, 412 

1 * 5Sl 

i 2, 0;).5 

All other 



792 

752 

Total fixed or expressed. 

Oils, diatillc<l and essential - 
Bergamot lbs.. 







BO, 552 

54,016 1 

62, 978 



* 113 
■•*976 

*244 

183 



*295 
* 559 
*383 
361 

Citfoue.lla lbs.. 





Lavender lbs.. 





Orange lbs.. 





Birch” tar and caja^ut 

7 

626 


2 

579 

4,989 


Lemon 11)8.. 

All other 

767 

447 

562 

4.004 

278 
3,. 499 

Total distilled 

i 



5, 570 

4,666 

5, 375 

Total all vegetable oils. 

Seeds: 

Copra, not prepared, etc Ibs.. 

Cotton.seed lbs 







56, 122 

58, 582 1 

68,353 

192, 246 

249,722 

306, 100 
* 56, 982 
88,. 199 
25,006 

*6,317 

31,406 

9,924 

9, 404 

11,594 

*439 

2,817 

5(1356 

P) 

*633 
1, 349 

Castor beaiL. lbs. . 

Flaxseed bu.. 

Palm nuts and palm nut kernels 

lbs.. 

Poppy seed IKs 

S3, on 
16, 170 

4,545 

93,241 
13, 632 

0) 

1,302 

39,133 

217 

2,046 

26,019 

(0 

Otner oil seeds lbs.. 


303 




Total oil seeds 




50, 576 

37,488 

67,326 

Alfnlfii lbs 


S= ■■■ - 

*5,233 

609 
2, 242 
1, 451 
9,601 



*589 

01 
257 
188 
1, 148 

Clover- 

nod. lbs.. 

Alnilrt^ lb5t 

14, 515 

9,200 

2, 218 

L532 

r^Hniflnii lliS 





All other clover. lbs.. 

17, 

16, 663 

2,088 

nw 

Total clover seed 




4,308 

«,681 

1.681 

Crass seeds lbs.. 

9,507 

22,353 

13,463 
7, 138 

*685 

*9,569 

16,495 

*586 

1,057 

2,837 

900 

839 

*99 
'*305 
1, 679 

*88 
1,282 
: 1,341 

V fioo fi»n©r OvKI 

Carden and other seeds— 










Sugar beet ibs.. 

19,907 

4,193 

4,124 

546 

other garden and (lower seeds 
All other s^ds - ... 




2,233 

2,046 




A 768 

Total seeds 




H831 

4g,833| 

76, 138 

Spioes: 

Capsiottm and paprika or cay- 
enne pepper— 

Uaground jbs.. 

Ground. lbs . 

Cassia er caeela eera, tragro^d 
lbs- 

Qi^i^uscroatid lbs.. 

2,031 

2,563 

3,231 

4,733 

4,0321 

2,004 

3,185 

9,501 

A707 

6,688 

u 

6,771 

3,642 

10,284 
A 776 
6,312 

430 
500 1 

303 

1,188 

492 

""l 

4371 
464 ! 

490 

1,283 

633 

693 

494 

617 

4,144 

m 


uinior raoc» imcroaiK] 

iPMitefewrr. »lA»tl»nfl08p«mdi. ‘ Beginning Stpi. at *Ii>diided In "OtheroileMdA’' 
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Tablb 662. — Agricultural imports of the United States, 1981-19SS — Continued. 


Yeilr ending Juno 30. 


Article imported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 » 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS-KJOntlnued. 







Spices— C on tinned . 

Thoit- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Mustard— 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sanAs. 

Ground lbs.. 

908 

1,694 

1,704 

1488 

$922 

$1,018 

Seed, whole lbs.. 

4,618 

12, 490 

13, 216 

2,V1 

487 


Nutmegs, unground lbs.. 

3,492 

4,144 

5,268 

661 

469 

699 

Pepper— 

U nground lbs. . 


36,948 

5 8, 339 


2,688 

* 687 

Black or white lbs.. 

21,930 

2,172 


Black lbs.. 


^ 20,386 


* 1,346 

White lbs,. 



* 4,823 



« 48.^ 

All other spices lbs.. 

9, 067 

8,714 

is; 640 

023 

664 


Total spices 




7s m 

8,310 


Starch lbs,. 

12,935 

7,876 

12,716 

m 

367 

406 

Sugar and molasses: 







Molasses galls.. 

113, 414 

87,908 

161,831 


1,667 

3,003 

Sugar— 







Beet lbs.. 

22, 492 

6 


.^.968 

fG 


t'ane lbs.. 

6,984, 196 

8,464,320 

8,422,483 




Maple sugar and sirup, .lbs.. 

5. 992 

3,672 

3,217 

1,353 

842 


Sugar in dried cane lbs.. 



» 6 



»1 

Total sugar 




m, 431 

201, no 

365, 701 

Total sugar and moliisses... 






368, 794 

Tea lbs.. 

72, 196 

86,142 

96,669 

17, 587 

hareifinii 

26, 308 

Tobacco, unmanufactured: 







Leaf, product of Philippine 








1,861 

604 


496 

67 

226 

Leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers 








10,271 

6,211 

8,794 

19,357 


19,432 

Cigar leaf— 







Unstemmed lbs.. 



10, 598 



* 8,388 

Stemmed lbs.. 



3 9,529 



* 0, 043 

Cigaretteleaf lbs.. 



• 32, 822 



*22i 447 

All other leaf lbs.. 

46,801 

69,511 

> 10, 129 

48,368 

46, 053 

»8, 193 

Total leaf 




68, 220 

57.060 

68,620 

Scrap and other unmanfactured 







lbs.. 



» 1,990 



> 596 

Total unmanufactured 




68, 220 


60,225 

Vanilla beans lbs.. 

986 

1,248 

1,281 

1,761 


2,884 

Vegetables: 







Canned, prepared or preserved— 







Mushrooms and truflles.lbs.. 

3,763 

6,186 

5,991 

1,621 

1,881 

1,818 

Pickles and sauces lbs.. 




1,638 

2,376 

J, 172 

Peas lbs.. 



> 846 

f ill 

Tomatoes Ibs.. 



* 20, 166 


lilll|i|i|f|i| 

3 1,280 

All other canned, etc 



3,226 


2^478 

Other edible substances 





i;491 

Dried and fresh— 






Beans, dried .lbs. . 


31,171 

157,366 



5,513 

Beans and 1 enllls bush. . 

824 

2,271 

Peas, dried bush.. 

1, 560 

69,832 


6; 649 

2,166 


Potatoes- 







Natural state bush . . 

3,423 

2,110 

872 

3.361 

1,703 

836 

Dried and flour of., .lbs.. 


2,040 

696 


86 

26 

Garlic Ibs.. 

7,338 

6,866 

7,890 

730 

327 

846 

Onions bush.. 

680 

2,488 

1,781 

774 

3,306 


Turnips IbS.. 



s 100, 242 




Other, dried and fresh 



2,626 

3,399 

HEEw 

Total vegetables 




22,716 



Vinegar proof galls. . 

163 

C) 

e) 


(*) 


Wax, vegetable lbs.. 

6,236 

7,243 

9,386 


1,013 


Total vegetable products in- 







cluding forest products 




1,789,630 


1,500,410 

Total vegetable products ‘ex- 




cluding forest products 




1,446,480 

786,400 

1.088,264 

Total agricultural imports in- 







cluding forest products 




2,284,078 

1, 628, 660 


Total agricultural imports ex- 





cluding forest products 




1,941,837 

1,^,072 

1,893,968 


Divisfoa of Statistical and Historical Resoarcb. Compiled from the Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce ofthe United States, June, 1922, and 1923, Bureau of Foreign and Domestio Commerce. 

> FieUminary. > Beginning Sept. 22. » Included In Other edible subetanoes.*' 

> July lH9ept. 21, 1922. ^ Less than 600 pounds 
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EXPORTS. 

Table 653. Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States, 1921-19^3. 


Article exported. 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

Animals, live: 

rattle No. 

Bulls for breeding No. 

Cows for breeding No. 

Other cattle No. 

Swine No. 

Horses No. 

For breeding No. 

Others j No. 

Sheep No. 

Mules, asses, and burros No. 

Poultry, live No. 

Other live animals lbs. 


Total live animals. 


Year ending Juno 30. 


Quantity. 


1920-21 


Thou- 

sands. 

146 


103 

13 


Beeswax lbs..i 


Dairy products: 

Butter lbs.. 

Cheese lbs. 

Milk and cream— 

Fresh and sterilized galls. 

(Condensed (sweetened). lbs. 
Evaporated (unsweeteued) 

lbs. . 

Powdered (dried) lbs. . 

Other, Including cream, .lbs. 


I- 


190 


Total dairy products. 


Eggs in the shell doz..| 

Eggs and yolks (frozen, dried, 

and canned) lbs. 

Feathers (crude, not dressed) — lbs. 
Fibers, animal, wool and mohair (un- 
manufactured) lbs.. 

Gelatin, auimal lbs.. 

Qluo, animal lbs.. 

Honey lbs.. 

Packing-house products: 

Meat — 

Beef and veal— 

Beef, fresh lbs, 

Veal, fresh lbs. 

Beef, canned Ibs.-i 

Beef and veal, cured or 
pickled lbs.. I 

Total beef and veal 
lbs..| 

Meat extracts and bullion 

cubes lbs. 

Other meat, canned lbs.. 

Other meat (including edible 

offal) lbs. 

Mutton and lamb lbs.. 

Pork— , 

Carcasses, fresh® Ibs-J 

Loins and other fresh 

parts Ibs- 

Oanned lbs.., 

Cured— ^ ^ 

Hama and shoulders 
lbs.. I 

F aoon 1^-- 

lokled Ibs.. 

Total pork.-..lb8.. 


7, 829 
10,826 


147, 732 

114,936 

3,838 


26,900 


5,684 


5,977 

1,112 


21,084 

’ i 6,'763 

23,313 


1921-22 


Thou- 
sands. 
*90 
8 1 
>3 
>60 
98 
* 12 
> 1 
*6 
62 
11 
>227 


102 


7,512 

7,471 


79,525 

197, 786 
11,318 


33,762 


924 

• 77 
2,101 
2,407 


65,100 


3,866 

127 

3,749 

26,774 


34, 516 


> 153 


7,255 

67,075 

"LH® 


172,012 

489,298 

83,286 


752 , 790 


2,602 


> 3,085 

2,263 


271, 642 
350,549 
33,510 


683,875 


1922 - 23 * 


Thou- 

sands. 


0 ) 


8 

16 

13 

491 

429 


S3 


9,410 

8,446 

90 

48,067 

108, 971 
2,918 


34,284 

555 

4,394 

470 

301 

2,905 

2,891 


3,716 

361 

2,302 

24,185 


30,564 


485 
7, 534 

47, 136 
1,869 


9,461 

34,040 

2,761 


319, 187 
408,282 
40,934 


814, 665 


Value. 


1920-21 ' 1921-22 


Thou- 

sands. 

$ 11,051 


2,210 

1,923 


533 

1,063 


931 


17,711 

80 


3 , 594 
2,890 

441 
27, 152 

13,113 

770 


47,970 


11,251 

202 

441 

2,259 


1,148 

183 


3,705 

"^'sii 

2,998 


9,214 


5, 811 


6,025 

1,291 


11, 135 


450 


40,088 
103, 115 
5,381 


160, 169 


Thou- 

sands. 

> $ 4, 345 
>189 
*347 
« 4, 977 
1,242 
* 1,265 
>132 
>471 
294 
1,010 
> 154 
625 


14, 951 
28 


2 , S 70 

1,711 

294 
11, 675 

18,363 

1,462 


36, 375 


10,016 

132 


200 

>62 

349 

262 


519 

23 

971 

2,398 


3,911 


>212 

8,914 

4 , 0^7 

425 


3,316 

• 647 
660 


55,217 

50,078 

3,041 


114,667 


1922 - 23 * 


Thou- 

sands. 


$274 

884 

1,796 

090 


137 

012 

165 

1,325 

268 

168 


3,705 

2,170 


6^770 

10,096 

504 


23,327 


9,311 

89 

318 

123 

202 

431 


550 

65 

631 

%309 


3,551 


529 

2,806 

4,488 

331 


1,338 

5^437 

052 


66^206 

50,018 

4,058 


120^088 


I Preliminary. 
I July-Dee. 31. 


* Jan. 1-Juno 80« 
4 Less than 500. 


» Includes all fresh perk prior to Jan. 1, 1022. 
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Tablb 653. — AgriciUtural exports i^tnesUc) of the United Stalea, 19^1-1928 — 

Continued. 


Article exported. 


ANIMAL AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COn, 

Paclring-house protlucts— Con. 

Meat -Con. 

Sausage- 

Canned lbs..] 

Other lbs.. 

Poultry and game— 

Fresh lbs 

Canned lbs. 


Total meats. 


Oils- 

Oleooil 11)3.. 

Neat’s-foot oil lbs.. 

Stearins and fatty acids, .lbs. . 
Oleo and lard stearin 

lbs.. 

Grease stearin lbs.. 

Oteic acid or red oil . .lbs. . 

Stearic acid lbs.. 

Other fatty acids — lbs,. 

Oleomargarine lbs.. 

TiUlow lbs. 

Edible lbs_ 

Inedible lbs., 

Oleo stock lbs. 

Bones, hoofs, and horns lbs. 

Hair, (unmanufactured) lbs.. 

Cattle lbs., 

Other lbs.. 

Hides and skins (other than 
furs) - 

Calf lbs.. 

Cattle lbs.. 

Horses, asses, and mules. lbs.. | 

Sheep and goat — lbs.. 

OtlM^ (including fresh and 
pi^ed splits) lbs.. 

Total hides and skins.. lbs. 

Lard compounds lbs.. 

Other animal oils, n. e. s lbs.. 

Lard lbs.. 

Neutral lard Ibs_. 

Lard oil lbs.. 

Sausage casings lbs. 

Other animal products, n. e. a. 
lbs. 


Total packing-house products. 
Total animal products 

YBQITABLE PBOOUCTS. 

Broom corn. tons..] 

Cocoa and chocolate (prepared or 

manufactured) Jbs.. 

Cocoa, powdering lbs.. 

Chocolate (including sweetened) 
Jbs.. 

Coffee; 

Oroen Ibs.. 

Boastod Ibs— 


Total 


.lbs. 


Year ending June 30. 


Quantity. 


1920-21 1921-22 1922-231 


Thou- 

sands. 

4, 430 
4,927 


106,415 

“io.'m 


6,219 

16.844 


3,148 

8,803 

314 


3,042 


42, 106 


746,167 
22; 544 
670 
29,895 


29,577 
1, 225 


Thou- 

sands. 

1,964 

7.208 


•297 


117,174 

•471 

•20,594 

•5,419 
• 1, 791 
•1,783 
•2,973 


1,989 
•8,956 
*1,007 
» 17, 695 
8, 564 


•4,071 

•3,337 


4,939 

2(S686 


*740 

4,634 


30, 328 


812; 379 
19,573 
493 
27,709 

•894 


•8^421 

•382 


29,793 
1, 130 


Thou- 

sands. 

2,694 

7,719 

^906 

126 


104,956 
1, 233 


10,104 

3,025 

2,379 

3,653 

•66 

2,028 


1,914 
23,751 
12, 521 
6,301 


7, 34:i 

8 , 0()1 


3,158 

11,200 


974 

5,656 


Value. 


1020-21 


Thou- 

sands. 

$1,488 

1,783 

1,066 


186,847 


15, 212 
“2,‘4^‘ 


1,479 

1,920 


118 

736 


629 

1,251 

56 


908 


2,844 


11,140 
51, 540 
952, 642 
26^494 
737 
20; 043 

2; 177 


8; 071 
974 


20,272 

1,319 


6, 100 
•4,603 
131, 329 
4,199 
87 
5,889 


363,792 


446J^ 

018 

1,001 


^827 

360 


6^187 


1021-22 1022-23^ 


Thou- 

sands. 

$624 

2,250 

1.789 

*114 


131,953 


12, 367 
•84 
•2,082 

•623 
• 141 
•141 
•282 


354 
•607 
•80 
» 1, 181 
806 
172 
•259 
•295 
•301 


1,099 

3,687 


•148 

639 


4, 573 


8,515 
4, 475 
06,007 
2; 420 
51 
5,814 


267,562 


830,207 


456 

•808 

• 328 


•82 


6,484 


5,722 


• FreUminafy. 
•Jan. WuneSI, 


Thou- 

sands. 

$711 

2,058 

1,744 

46 


143, 292 


12,068 

188 


1,047 

287 

202 

399 

*7 

428 


161 

1,930 

1,359 

310 


422 

824 


704 

1,700 


227 

7 D 0 


3,496 


1,397 

4,257 

116,504 

3,424 

89 

4,934 

223 


297, .'i47 


387 

224 


4,050 

361 


5,311 


•July 1-Dec. 31, 1921. 
• Inciudfe soap stock. 
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Tablb 653. — AsricuUural exports (domestic) of the United States, ISti-WSS 

Continued. 


Article exported. 

Year ending Juno 30. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 ' 

1922-23 1 

VEOKTABLE PRODUCTS— continued. 

Cotton (uninanufactured) : 

U pland and other * bales.. 

Loni? staple ( U in. or over) 

Sea Island 2 bales.. 

Othtv« do.... 

Short staple (under 1| ln )’ do 

Linters * do 

Total cotton 2 do 

Flavoring extraets and fruit Juices 
lbs.. 

Thou- 

sands. 

6,670 

(*) 

63 

Thou- 

sands. 

« 3, 762 
(<) 

»579 
» 2, 251 
126 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 
sands, 
$699, 080 

Thou- 

sands, 

* $321, 685 

Thou- 

sands, 

1 

880 
4. JJ8 

48 

60 

1. 047 

38 

*89,140 
* 213, 321 

2, 195 

$148 
114,286 
542, 871 

1 1. 679 

6,623 

6,718 

6, 2.63 

600, 186 

596, 379 

658, 983 


1 

1.744 

116 

1,236 

159 

799 

101 

04.3 

88 

Floweis, cut lbs.. 



Forest products: 

Barks and extracts of, for tan- 
ning— 

Chestnut .lbs.. 

Other tanning extracts lbs.. 

Total barks and extracts... 

Logwood extracts. lbs.. 

Other dye extracts lbs.. 

Dyeing and tanning material 

(crude) tons.. 

Moss lbs.. 




*4.894 

7,387 1 
24, K47 

1,732 

M50 
1, 104 

26S 

1,168 




1,732 

1, 254 

1,436 

(♦) 

1 

2; 437 ! 
5^ 872 ! 

1 

906 

1,471 
3, 571 

23 

63 

657 

732 

101 

71 

365 

400 

74 

83 

Naval stores, gums and resins— 

liosia bbls.. 

Tar, turpentine and 

• • IT -* ' 


877 

43 

9,742 

780 

MO 

10,786 

265 

19 

740 

1,040 

10,363 

378 

11,279 

6,621 

•63 

8,072 

207 

87 

165 

10,164 

Spirits of turpentine . .galls.. 

Wood turpi'iitine galls.. 

Tar and pitch, wood ...bbls.. 
Other gums and re^ns . . .lbs. . 

9,012 

398 

34 

2, 1C5 1 

11,481 

331 

205 

590 

Total naval stores 




22 , 020 

15,215 

22. 771 

Wood— 

LogE and roimd timber— 

Hardwi»ods M ft.. 

Softwoods: 

Southern yellow pine 

Mft.. 

Douglas fir M ft.. 

Cedar M ft.. 

Other soft woods 
Mft.. 

Total logs and 
round limbers.. 




13 

6 

16 

33 

7 

8 
14 

»28 

42 

12 

3 

41 

67 

6 1 

825 

227 , 
399 1 

739 ; 

458 

308 

235 

*949 

1,709 

594 

140 

723 

2,284 

131 




2,190 

3.659 

3. 872 

Lumber- 

Boards, deals and t^onks— 
Softwoods— 

Cypress.. M ft.. 

Douglas fir Mft.. 

Hongh M ft 

8 

379 

7 

678 

10 

•228 

•229 

Ml 

•241 

•251 

*96 

14 

87 

45 

86 

*80 

47 

727 

12,072 

405 

14,640 

677 
• 5 , 236 
*6,325 
*485 

*9,581 
* 10, 690 
*4,680 

569 

1,898 

2,813 

1,224 

*739 

1.801 

Dressed M ft.. 





Southern srello^pine 
Rough... -M ft.. 

613 

458 

37,735 

18,740 

Dresfied- ..M ft.. 





Westwn ycllow^hio 

White pino...-Mft.- 

Redwood .Mft.. 

Spruce.. Mft.. 

western hemlock 

Mff. 

14 

30 

S8 

18 

4 

21 

85 

26 

726 

2,111 

2,762 

1,389 

199 

1,443 

1,388 

733 

Other softwoods 
M ft.. 

122 

126 

5^514 

3,986 

Total softwoods.— 

1 



63,636 

38,534 

46,533 






1 


1 Pnlimlnary. 
iBftiMofaOOpoimds. 


* July 1-Doo. 31, 1921 

* Lass tbanMO. 


• Jan. 1-June 30. 

• Jolyl-Deo. 81, im 
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Table 653 . — Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States^ 1921-192S — 

Continued. 


Year ending June 30. 


Article exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23* 

vegetable products— continued. 







Forest products— Continued. 







Wood— Continued. 







Lumber— Continued. 







Iloards, deals and planks — 







Continued. 

Thou 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Hardwoods — 

sandf. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Ash M ft 



> 15 



>$680 

805 

2,963 

Chestnut- Mft-. 


M 

10 


>$^3 

1,905 

Oum M ft-- 

25 

37 

54 




* 1 

3 


> 82 

237 
9, 645 

Oak Mft.. 

78 

88 

138 

8,454 

5, 933 

Poplar... M ft.. 

Walnut - .M n. i 

to 

14 

32 

19 

6 

1,221 

1,388 

*279 

1,849 

878 

Other hardwoods 



Mft.. 

38 

53 

56 

5,224 

4,280 

5, 0C2 

Total hardwoods 




16,862 

14, 140 

22,119 



- 


Total boards, deals 







and planks 




70, 498 

62,674 

68, 652 





Laths t housands- . 


* 6 

42 

"'i 

> 48 

2(i7 

Shingles thousands. . 

Shooks — 

26 

26 

26 

158 

131 

154 

Box Ft. b. m. - 



» 30, 497 

3,865 

1,954 

>1,017 

Southern yellow 



pine. Ft. b. m. 



1 16, 177 
>31,296 



* 090 

Other* Ft. b. m.. 





* 1,031 

Coommge sets. 

1,051 

»231 

4, 675 

>774 

Tight sets 

>343 

1,390 

209 

>1,057 

>96 

4,008 

93 

Slack... .sets.. 


>168 





Total shooks 


1 1 

8, 430 

3,880 

6,839 




Cooperage- 

Staves. no.. 

65, 710 

3 12, 165 
> 7, 105 


10,001 

>055 


Tight no.. 

Slack no.. 

21, m 

36, 076 

> 789 

3,038 

776 


>15,892 


>289 




Total staves.. 


1 

10,001 

745 

2,033 

204 

3,814 

380 

Heading sets.. 


> 

Total staves and head- 



1 




ings 




10, 740 

2, 237 

4, 194 

Pulp wood cu. ft.. 


iii 

1,303 


> 138 

02 

itailroad ties . no 

5,040 

7,099 

* 1,394 
>366 

Hardwoods no. . 

643 

879 

Softwoods no. . 


>665 1 

1.817 


> 607 

1,605 

Total ties 


1 

7,099 

2,207 

2,484 

Piling linear feet. . 




> 128 

324 

Telegraph, trolley and elec- 





tric light poles ..no.- 


> 11 

30 


>00 

214 

Otherlumber Ft. b. m.. 



9, 512 

4,659 

1,247 

406 

Total lumber 




101,590 

62,840 

8.3,626 

Timber, hewn and sawed— 







Hardwoods— 







Oak Mft,. 


>’l 

3 


>45 

166 

Other hardwoods.. M ft.. 
Softwoods— 

Southern yellow ^Ino 

6 

5 

2 

«5 

289 

110 

0,794 

96 

118 

172 

4,003 



3,406 

T)niiglas pr Mft 


*97 

179 

>2,090 

4,614 

1,013 

CftdftT .Mft . 


>4 

10 


* 184 

Other softwoods.. .M ft. . 

21 

1 43 

9 

m 

1,023 

289 

Total timber, hewn 





7,037 


and sawed 




6,111 

All other, including firewood 
cu. ft.. 



2,568 

342 

279 

211 

Total wood 


1 

^ 

109,233 

73,815 1 

100,596 


' Preliminary, * Jan. 1-Juno 30. * July 1-Ddc, 81. 
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Table 663. — Agricultural exports domestic) of the United States, 1921-1923 

Continued. 


Article exported. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS— continued. 

Wood ulcohol- gals 

Wood pulp tons 

Sumhite tons. 

Soda. tons. 

Other tons. 


Total wood pulp. 


Total forcbt produces 

Fruits: 

Subtropical fniits — 

Grapefruit boxes. 

Lemons do... 

Oranges do... 

Pineapples do... 

Others... lbs. 

Other fruits, fresh (green r>r rip.e) - 

Apples bbls. 

Apple-s in boxc.s boxes. 

Applc-S in barrels bbls. 

Perries lbs. 

Grapes lbs. 

Pears ll)S. 

Peaches Ibs. 

Others Ibs. 


Total fresh. 


Dried and evaporated - 

.\pplcs ■- lbs.. 

Apricots - lbs.. 

Peaches lbs.. 

Prunes lbs.. 

Raisins lbs.. 

Other dried lbs.. 

Total drierl and cvai>orated. 

Fruit pulp (cannery waste) . Jbs.. 

Total fresh .and drle<i fruits 


Preserved— 

Canned- 

Apricots lbs. 

Cherries lbs. 

Peaches. lbs. 

Pears Ibs. 

Pineapples lbs. 

Plums... lbs 

Others canned lbs. 


Total canned. 


Others preserved (Jams and 
Jellies) lbs.. 


Total preserves.. 
Total fruits 


Ginseng lbs. 

Other crude vegetable drugs lbs. 

Total vegetable drugs. 

Glucose and wape sugar: 

Glucose (corn sirup) lbs.. 

Grape sugar (corn sugar) — lbs.. 


Total. 


Year ending Juno 30. 


Quantity. 


1020-21 


Thou- 

sands. 

4G8 

27 


Thou- 

sands. 

737 


*10 

*2 

13 


311 

2,001 


2, 665 


18,053 
8,332 
3, 573 
57, 461 
24, 492 


2,404 


157 


125,972 

15,982 


a 140 
234 
1,641 
*27 
* 2, 575 

3 570 
*1,395 
*59 


>172 
’ Vgii' 


12, 431 
16, 736 
6,260 
109, 398 
49,639 


1, 348 


350 


052 


190 


258,448 

15,634 


1922-2:1 i 


Thou- 

sands. 

1,528 



Value. 


1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

$1, 032 
2,731 

$.566 

$1. .333 

* 43.3 , 

802 


* 162 

301 


680 

82 

2, 731 

1, 275 

1,185 


I 141,876 I 93,586 


252 
159 
1,799 
37 
2, 338 


3, 491 
593 
8, 180 
14, 022 
36, 785 
13. 195 
34,a37 


L118 
7, 875 


18, 813 


789 
"2,*2i5 
“4,'3i9‘ 
35, 129 


*456 
1,212 
7, 635 
*131 
* 50 

3 4, 394 
* 3, 813 
>410 
1,032 
>29 
1,477 
>36 
3,019 


23, 694 


12, 827 
11,193 
5, 586 
79, 229 
93, 962 
10, 632 


1,864 
1,745 
52:J 
5. 474 
5, 292 
1,089 


15,987 


1,565 


95 


51,211 


1,772 
3, m 
741 
9, 755 
8,029 
1,015 


21,5-13 


46 


48,183 


13,809 
2,261 
54, 624 
49, 358 
21, 848 
1,983 
63,388 


3, 601 
3,851 
2,064 


3, 612 


13, 128 


2, 219 


175 
4, 235 


156, 315 
6,379 


1,000 


14,128 


65, 339 


1,624 

836 


5,023 

837 


5,860 


59 

4,998 

4,254 

2,579 

78 

4,405 


16, 373 


614 


16,887 


6,110 

448 


6,558 


128, 242 


831 
909 
7, 561 
157 
68 


6.525 
2, 673 
881 
1,051 
1,617 
584 
1,425 

24,282 


1,447 
2, 617 
711 
7, 583 
10,284 
1, 352 


23,994 


47 


48, 323 


1, 187 
369 
5,388 
6, 105 
2,340 
174 
6,910 


22,479 


458 


22,937 


71,260 

2, 417 
970 


4,788 

226 

5,014 


1 Preliminary. 


> Jan. 1-June 30. 


>July 1-Dec. 81, 
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Table 653. — Agricultural exports (domesiic) of the United StaJteSi 19B1-19S3 — 

Continued. 


Article exported. 

Year ending Juno 30. 

Quantity. 


Value. 


Itf20-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 1 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

VKGETABI.K PRODUCTS — COntinUCll. 







Grain and grain products (bread- 







Stuffs) : 

Thov- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Grain — 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

sands. 

Barley bush.. 

20, 457 

22,400 

18, 193 

$25, 184 

$10, 614 

$13, 592 

Buckwheat bush . . 

300 

383 

140 

637 

405 

152 

Com bush._ 

60,911 

176, 386 

94,064 

60,031 

115, 802 

75, 031 

Oats - hush.. 

4, aO‘2 

15,987 

18, .574 

3, 732 

7,985 

9,282 

Rice lbs.. 

3 440^ 855 

> 507, 898 

318,911 

> 19.313 

a 18,905 

12, 379 

Rye... bush.. 

45, 735 

29, 684 

51,412 

92, 734 

32, 898 

47, 513 

Wheat biish-. 

293,268 

208,321 

154, 951 

089, 813 

279, 650 

192.015 

Total grain 

i 



891,444 

472, 325 

349,064 

Grain products— 







Hominy and grits lbs. . 


» 208, 036 

79, 979 


*3,553 

1.335 

Other corn products for table 



use lbs 


» 1,008 

5,081 


*56 

303 

Brea<l, biscuit, etc...... lbs.. 

12,261 

7', 0.55 

9; 480 

2,512 

953 

1,303 

Macaroni, spaghetti, etc lbs 


•4,689 

6,292 


*370 

503 

Other wncat products for 





table use lbs.. 


• 1,933 

4,229 


•101 

321 

Meal and flour— 






C) 



(*) 



Buckwheat flour. . lbs . 

*2,836 

8^ 

*100 

42 

Cornmeal and flour . bbls . . 

999 

'776 

634 

7,277 

2,634 

2,409 

Oatmeal and rolled oats I 







lbs.. 

91,508 

94, 491 

123, 116 

4,203 

3, 457 

4,406 

Rice flour, meal and 







broken rice .. lbs 


» 33, 611 

61, 729 


# 735 

1, 142 

Rye flour bbN.. 

267 

43 

' 42 

2, 717 

I 230 

'213 

Wheat flour bbls.. 

16.180 

1.5,797 

14,883 

154, 524 

97,386 

83, 901 

Total meal and flour. .. 

• 



168, 721 

104,543 

02, 2<-i3 

Cereiil breakfast foods lbs 

' 1 


11,050 

5, 235 

2, 152 

1,015 

Other grains and flours lbs.. 



6; 467 

3, 211 

1,423 

3/5 

Total breadstufls 


1 . r .. 

1. 


1,071,123 

585, 475 

447,371 

Fodders and feeds: 







Hay... tons.. 

'50 

55 

47 

1, 213 

1,044 

940 

Mill fee<i— 







Bran and middlings... tons.. 

5 

‘ 14 

3 

18.3 

309 

97 

('orn feeds tons. 


*3 

1 


*70 

Zi 

Sexeeninffs Ihs 1 1 

3,260 

10,037 


67 

167 

Sorgum ,1^8111, and milo i 





rrtalfe bush.. 


*63 

68 


*35 

53 

Prepared feeds not medi- i 







cinal lbs.. 


11,263 

10,664 


189 

401 

Other mill feeds tons.. 

10 

22 

34 

553 

623 

706 

Dried grain and malt 







sprouts fnrai 




7 









Oil cake, and oil-cake meal: 


- 





Cake— 







Coconut cake lbs.. 

473 

14,725 

3,860 

12 

177 

66 

Corn cake lbs.. 

1,795 

3,606 

686 

80 

62 

12 

Cottonseed cake lbs.. 

360,987 

416,257 

342,544 

7,304 

8,506 j 

7,789 

Linseed oake lbs.. 

373,079 

469,307 

636,555 

9,625 

ia433 

11,577 

Peanut cake .lbs.. 


*14, 493 

692 


•154 

12 

Other cake Ibs— 

9,373 

42; 964 

3,092 

234 

706 

63 

Meal- 







Cottonseed meal lbs.. 

94,714 

117,464 

111,806 

1,858 

2,330 

2; 802 

Linseeii meal lbs.. 

18,186 

14,661 

38,067 

450 

820 

841 

Other oil cake Jbs.. 


•6,698 

2,732 


*03 

54 







Total oil cake and ell- 







cake meal lbs.. 

867,606 

1, 090, 246 

1,040;024 

19,513 

23; 770 

22,719 

Total fodders and feeds 




21,400 

25,107 

26,111 


t PfoUmintf y. ^ Less than 600. 

* Includes rice flour and broken rice prior to Jan. 1, 1022. * Included in rioe grain from July 1 to 

> Jdb. l>June 30^ 1082. Dec. 31» 1021. 
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Tablb 653 . — Agricultural exports 


(domestic) of the United States, 1901-1923 — 
Continued. 



Year ending June 30. 

Aiticlo exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1 

VBOETABLE PRODUCTS—COntinued. 

Mnlt bush.. 

Glue, vegetable lbs.. 

Thou- 

sands. 

7,477 

Thou- 

sands 

6,654 

MOO 

19,522 

45 

186 

21 

Thou- 

sands. 

4,089 

716 

13,497 

184 

370 

:)8 

100 

Thnu- 
sands. 
$11, 147 

Thon- 

stmds. 

$5,824 

*66 

4,852 

43 

677 

27 

391 

Thou- 

sand.^. 

$3,970 

82 

2.S80 

137 

1,116 

29 

175 

ilO|XS.._ lbs.. 

Liquors, alcoholin: 

Beverages, malt galls.. 

Spirits, distilled galls.. 

Wiiu« galls.. 

Other beverages ^Is.. 

22,^ 

14 

334 

30 

10,873 

29 

1, 205 
CO 

1, 715 

Total beverages 






3,009 

1,188 

1.487' 

Nursery and green house stock 




3^ 

» 119 

*82 

* 120 

— 

Fruit stock, cuttings or seedlings 
--No.- 


*837 

*2,586 

1,877 

4,558 

148 

199 

AH other stock, plants and bulhs { 
No.. 



Total 






398 

321 

S47 

Nuts: 

Peanuts lbs.. 

Other nuts lbs.. 

13, 149 

12,858 

8.716 
4, 818 

1,063 1 
728 ; 

815 

741 

681 

725 

Total nuts lbs.. 



1 



1, 791 

1,559 j 

1.406 

Oils, vegetable: 

Fixed or expressed— 

(•oconut oil lbs.. 

Cottonseed oil lbs.. 

6,630 
2H3, 268 

10, 185 
» 52, 263 
*20,473 
» 18, 879 

12,993 

887 

31,393 

1 

885 
•4,684 
• 1, 609 
» 2, 207 

1,088 

Crude lbs.. 

Keftncd lbs.. 

25, 043 
38, 358 

2,258 

4,239 

. . 

Total cottonseed oil 





31,393 

8,400 

6. 497 

Corn 0)1 lbs.. 

Linseed oil lbs.. 

Peanut <ul lbs.. 




6.919 
4, 210 
1,595 
5,118 
3, 171 

5,280 

2,744 

1,802 

537 

1,856 

* 154 

* 13,820 
*6,436 

5, 224 
3,105 
188 
2, 405 
957 

1,736 

17,984 

3,601 

8,063 

1,033 

719 

224 

760 

988 

588 
299 
18i 
36 
605 : 

*21 

*1,604 
> 343 

581 

052 

410 

21 

219 

287 

236 

2, 221 
239 

863 

Soy-bean oil .lbs.. 

(3ocoa butter lbs.. 

V'ogetable oleoinurgariues 
- lbs.. 

Vogelnblo oil lard com- 
pounds lbS_-| 



Vegetable soap stock lbs.. 



OthOT vegetable oils nnd fats 
lbs-. 


1,015 

Total fixed or expressed 




37,019 

13,446 

12,733 

Volatile or essential— 

Pepper mi n t lbs.. 

Otto lbs,- 

50 

155 

103 

584 

287 

890 

315 

522 

291 

611 

Total volatile 




1, 177 

837 

902 

Total vegetable oils 




38,106 

14,28:1 

13,635 

Seeds: 

0(1 SAMla -Ifas . 


2,504 

2,722 


03 

95 

f Um 

4,8ii 

1 

247 

4 

Flax or linseed lUs. . 

Total oil seeds 


. 






251 

93 

95 

Seeds for sowing— 

Field and forage plant seeds— 
aifnifn. Iba 


*778 

*747 

3,250 

20,150 

4,094 

*^384 

• 8,515 

400 

1,889 

8,492 

20,182 

4,091 

4,162 

4,400 


*147 

*170 

632 

1,850 

686 

*125 

*673 

581 

76 

365 

524 

1,401 

648 

222 

821 

Clover— 

lbs 



Other lbs.. 

5,420 

14,990 

5^408 

1,245 

1,223 

844 

Timothy lbs.. 

otto frass seeds — lbs.. 
Otto Aekl and forage 
phint .lbs 


Vegetable nnd flower seeds 
.lbs. _ 


A n flAMie 


L877 

Total seeds for sowing 




4,680 

4.314 

4.SBT 

Total all seeds. 




<940 

4,ifr 

4,159 


» Jan. Won© 30, 1022. •July l-D«o. 31, 1021. 


1 PMUminary. 



1110 Yearhool^ of thn D 


f I orlftfJture^ 1923, 


Table 653. — Agricullu. Statef^, 1921-19188’— 

oouuiiuca. 


V< rr'i.lii', li:tic.')0. 


Article exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1920-21 

Thou- 

sandi. 

1921-22 

1922-23 » 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 > 

VEGETABLE FRODUCTs— Continued. 

Spices lbs.. 

Thou- 

sands. 

Thou- 

sands. 

1,042 

254,060 

0,736 

Thou- 

sands. 

$322 

4, 251 
1, 146 

Thou- 

sands. 

$167 

7, 295 
904 

Thou- 

sands. 

$201 

6,741 

239 

Starch : 

Cornstarch lbs.. 

Other starch lbs.. 

Total starch.. 

110,514 

24,850 

348,^0 

37,933 




6,397 

8,199 

6,980 

Stearin, vegetable lbs.. 

Sugar, molasses, and sirup: 

M classes galls . . 

Sirup (including maple) . . .galls.. 
Sugar (including maple) lbs,. 

Total sugar, molasses, and sirup 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) . 

lA?af tobacco lbs.. 

Bright flue>cured lbs.. 





1,848 

5,380 
4,5()8 
582, 698 

1,949 

^776 
6,741 1 
2,002,039 

664 

4,773 
5,905 
749,855 1 

224 

1,125 
1,734 
43, 740 

195 

697 
1, 855 
77, 495 

56 

628 

1,584 

41,003 




46,699 

80,047 

43, 115 

496, 879 

451,888 

> 229, 472 

> 57,092 
>3, 464 

*73,451 

> 34, 719 

> 5, 335 

> 10,054 

>262 

*31,347 

237, 051 

156,773 

>77,846 

>22,715 

*874 

» 13, 870 
> 17,967 

• 663 
*2,844 
>209 
*8,737 

Burley. lbs,. 





Dark-dried Kentucky and 
Tennessee lbs.. 





Dark Virginia lbs.. 





Maryland and Ohio export 
lbs.. 





Green River (Pryor) lbs_. 





Cigar leaf lbs.. 





Other leaf lbs.. 





Total leaf tobacco 




237,051 

472 

156, 773 
544 

145,625 

607 

Stems, trimmings, and scrap.lbs. . 

Total tobacco (unmanufac- 
tured) 

9,648 

11,500 

9,224 




237,523 i 

167,317 

146, 232 

Vegetables: 

Dried- 

Beans bush.. 

Peas bush.. 

Fresh- 

Potatoes (white) bush.. 

Onions bush.. 

Others, fresh lbs.. 




1,216 

165 

4,803 

1,014 

1,100 

89 

; 2,327 

058 

672 

95 

2,981 

703 

80,277 

8, 507 
5,636 
2,882 
3,073 
12,783 
8,917 
3,204 
11,867 
453 
892 

4,563 

841 

8,499 

1,464 

2,988 

3,745 

324 

3,411 

1,457 

2,884 

*378 

>325 

202 

>87 

1, 180 
459 
1,090 
1,676 
>34 
•56 

2,483 

411 

3,190 

994 

3,130 

1,494 

470 

235 

280 

1,381 

565 

311 

1,590 

57 

97 

Prepared or preserved— 

(’anned— 

Asparagus lbs.. 

Beans lbs.. 


! >2,334 

! * 4, 111 

Com lbs.. 


215 

Peas lbs.. 


>883 

Soups lbs.. 


1, 243 
680 
2,496 
1,910 

Tomatoes lbs.. 

Other canned lbs.. 

Pickles and sauces lbs.. 

Dried or dehydrated lbs.. 

Other vegetable preparations. 

Total vegetables 


>285 

*486 




24,899 

17,307 

16,688 

Vinegar galls.. 

Yeast lbs.. 




226 

198 

193 

2,761 

2,674 

87 

676 

62 

668 

*6 

62 

695 

61 

Other vegetable products u. c. s.lbs.. 


*634 

Total vegetable products, in- 
cluding forest products 




% 304, 480 

1,678, 750 

1, 588, 631 





Total vegetable products, ex- ' 
eluding forest products 




2, 162; 604 

1, 585, 164 

1,460,380 






Total agricultural exports. In- “ 
eluding forest products 




2,749,517 

2,008,957 

1,927,013 





Total agricultural exports, ex- ' 
eluding forest products 




2,607,641 

1,915,871 

1,798,771 


Ulvlfllon of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from the Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1922 and 1923, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

^ Ffeliminary. * July 1-Dec. 31. t jan. l-June 80. 


Imparts and Emparts of Agricultural Products, *1111 


Table 6W,— FoZwj of principal groups of farm and forest products expoHed from 
and imported into the United States^ year ending June SO, 1921-192S. 


\rtlcle. 

Exports (domestic merchandise), j 

Imports. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23* 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

FAEM PEODUCT8. 

Animal products. 

Animals, live 

Dairy products 

Eggs, fresh, canned, etc 

Feathers, crude 

Parking-house products 

Silk : . 

Thou- 
sands. 
$17,711 
47,970 
11,463 
441 
363, 792 

Thou- 
sands. 
$14, 961 
36,375 
10, 148 
280 
267, 652 

Thou- 
sands. 
$6,919 
23, 327 
9,400 
318 
297, 347 

Thou- 
sands. 
$27, 7^5 
27,3.56 
9, 614 
2,281 
154, 246 
190,320 
77,902 
5, 844 

Thou- 
sands. 
$5,850 
17, 622 
4, 723 
2,119 
105,906 
307,283 
45,649 
3, 522 

Thou- 
sands. 
$9,628 
28,216 
4,356 
3,215 
171,409 
413,567 
167, 191 
8,132 

Wool 

Other animal products 

Total animal products 

Vegetable products. 

Argols or wine lees 

2,269 

1,411 

200 

701 

123 

948 

445,037 

330,207 

338, 382 

495, 348 

492, 673 

805,714 




3,032 
31,293 
176.988 
44,666 
57, 025 
49,933 

1, 218 
27,804 
148, 603 
43. 958 
27,831 
47,362 

1,739 

35,006 

181,639 

60,640 

47,695 

44,650 

Cocoa and chocolate 

Coffee 

(yotton 

Fibers, vegetable, other 

1,991 

0, 187 
600, 186 

728 
.6, 722 
696, 379 

611 

5,311 

658,983 

Fruits 

Ginseng 

1, 624 
6,860 
1,071,123 
1,213 
10, 873 

65,070 
1,605 
6,558 
586, 475 
1,044 
4,862 

71,260 

2,417 

6,014 

447,371 

940 

2,589 

Glucose and grape sugar 




Grain and grain products 

Hay 

Hops 

Indigo 

134,112 
2, 142 
2,283 
621 
5,317 

24, 301 
3, 707 
56, 122 
64,831 
7, 325 
616 
668,940 
17, 687 
68,220 
1,751 
22,715 
1,600 
1, 162 

28,366 
85 
341 
304 
3,046 
6,017 
33,069 
1,660 
58, 582 
48,832 
8,316 
357 
202, 783 
18,040 
57,050 
2,279 
20, 225 
1,013 
459 

29,827 

345 

257 

26 

1,156 

7,298 

25,913 

2,016 

68,353 

76,138 

10,556 

406 

368,794 

26,308 

69,225 

2,884 

21,838 

1,501 

3,954 

Liquors, alcoholic, beverages, etc 

Nursery stock 

Nuts 1 

Oil cake and meal 

Oil, vegetable 

Seeds 

Spices 

Starch 

Sugar, molasses, and sirup 

Tea 

3,009 
398 
1,791 
19, 613 
38, 196 
4,940 
j 322 

1 6,397 ! 

46, 699 

1, 138 
321 
1,559 
22,770 
14,283 
4,407 
167 
8,199 
80,047 

1,457 
347 
1,406 
22,719 
13,635 
4, 152 
201 
6,980 
43, 115 

Tobacco 

Vanilla beans 

237, 523 1 

157,317 

146, m 

Vegetables 

Wax, vegetable . - 

^,899 

17,307 

16,688 ! 

Other vegetable products 

Total vegetable products 

Total farm products 

FOREST PRODUCTS. 

Cork wood or cork bark 

15,621 

10, 216 

8,961 

2, 162, 604 

1, 685, 16-1 

1, 460, 389 

1,446, 489 

786, 499 

1,088,254 

2, 607, 641 

1,915,371 

1, 798, 771 

1,941,837 

1, 279, 072 

1,893,968 




2,373 

4,128 

34,622 

1,024 1 
2,231 
27, 476 

1,826 

3,577 

41,736 

Dyewoods and tanning materials 

riiima rafilnfl atiH 


251 

342 

Klatpol QtArAO 

22,020 
6, 774 
109,233 
2, 731 
1,096 

16, 215 
2,393 
73.815 
1,275 
637 

22,771 
1,933 1 
100, 595 1 
1, 185 
1,416 

Dyeing and tanning extracts 

Wood 

Wood pulp 

Other forest products 

7,263 
70, 286 , 
76, 191 
148, 278 

5, 635 
61, 492 
49, 678 
102,052 

5,280 
94, 145 
74,190 
191,408 

Total forest products 

111,876 

93,586 

128, 242 

1 343, 141 1 249, 587 

412, 162 

Total farm and forest products. 

2,749,517 

2,008,957 

1, 927, 013 

2,284,978 

1, 628,659 

2,306,130 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resear^. 
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Tabi.1i 6fi5. — Export* of selected domeatie agrictdtural product*, 186i-i9SS. 


PacIcinK-hoijse products. 


Year ending 
June 30. 


Average: 

1852-1856- 

1857-1861. 

1862-1868- 

1807-1871. 

1872-1876- 

1877-1881. 

1882-1886. 
1887-1891. 
1892-1896. 
1897- 190T. 
11902-1906- 
1907-1911. 

1912-1916. 

1900-1 

190i“2- 

1902-3 

19^ 

19(M-5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

I908r^ 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 

19Wi-17 

J9»r-18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21 - 

1921- 22 

1922- 23* 


Cattle. 

Cheese. 

Beef, 

cored- 

salted 

or 

pickled. 

Beef, 

fresh. 

Beef 
oils- 
oleo oil. 

Beef 

tallow. 

Boof 
nnd it?? 
prod- 
ucts— 
total, 
as far as 
Dsccr- 
tain- 
ablo.i 

IJOOO 
pounds. 
33, 449 
40,200 
70,865 
.5a 53‘i 
114, S2l 
218, 710 

225, 626 
411.798 
.507. 177 
6:47, 268 
622. H43 
448, 024 
281.576 

Pork, 

cured— 

bacon. 

Pork, 
cu red- 
hams 
and 
shoul- 
ders. 

Pork, 

cured— 

salted 

or 

pickled. 

Thou- 

Minds. 

1 

20 

7 

tfiOO 
pounds, 
6,200 
13,909 
42,683 
52,881 
87. 174 
129, 670 

108,790 
86,355 
66,906 
46,169 
19,214 
9, 152 
22; 224 

tfiOO 
pounds, 
25. 981 
26^986 
27.663 
26,955 
35,827 
40, 175 

47,401 
65,614 
64,899 
52. 242 
59,208 
46,187 
31. 440 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
poiunds. 
7. 469 
13, 215 
43, 203 
27, 578 
78,994 
9a 823 

48, 746 
91,608 
56, 977 
86, 082 
50,893 
66,356 
24, 476 

t,000 
pounds. 
30,005 
30, m 
H),797 
45,790 
3ia 402 
643,634 

355, 90.5 
419,935 
4.38,848 
536, 287 
292, 722 
200,00.5 
.306. 012 

tfiOO 

pounds. 

IjOOO 
pounds* 
40,543 
34,854 
52, 551 
28,879 
60, 429 
8^968 

72, 35.5 

73, m 

64,827 
112,788 
lia823 
00,810 
52; 946 










46 

127 

132 

214 

319 

415 

51)8 

254 

35 




69,001 

97, 328 
13a 448 
207,373 
305,628 
272; 148 
144, 800 
8a 135 



30,276 
50,482 
102.039 
1.39, 373 
156, 925 
170, 530 
99,802 

47,035 
60,607 
96,107 
200 853 
206,891 
189,603 
203,070 

459 

39,814 

53, .31 3 

351,748 

161,651 

77, 167 

705, 105 

15a 123 

216, 572 

TaawJ 

393 

27,203 

4a 633 

301,821 

138. 548 

34, 066 

596. 255 

.38.3, 151 

227,053 

nasuo 

402 

18. 987 

62.801 

254, 790 


27. 369 

54a 055 

207.3.30 

214, 183 

9.5,287 

593 

23, 335 

57,585 

299, .580 

laa 184 

7a 024 

66:i. M7 

2'H), 666 

194, 949 

112,226 

568 

10. 134 

5.5,935 

236, 487 

145, 228 

63, 537 

.575, 875 

262, 247 

208, 469 

lia887 

584 

16,562 

81,088 

2ria054 

209, 658 

97, .567 

732,88.5 

361,211 

194, 211 

141, 821 

423 

17, 285 

62; 645 

2S1,652 

195, 337 

127, 85)8 

689, 752 

25a 419 

m, 481 

160,427 

349 

8,439 

46,958 

201,154 

212,541 

91, 398 

579, 303 

241, 190 

221,770 

149,500 

208 

1^823 

44,«14 

122,953 

179,98.5 

53, 3.33 

418,814 

244, 579 

212, 170 

52, 360 

139 

2;847 

36,554 

75,730 

126,092 

29.380 

28a 296 

152, 163 

I4a 885 

4a 033 

150 


40^284 

42, 511 

1.38, 697 

29,813 

2a5,92l 

1.56,675 

157, 709 

45,729 

106 

a338 

38,088 

1^264 

126, 467 

39, 451 

t 2:«,925 

20a574 

204,044 

50,321 

25 

2; 909 

25,867 

7, 362 

92,850 

30,586 

170,208 

300,904 

>50, .545 

53,749 

18 

2; 428 

23,266 

6,394 

97, 017 

15,813 

151,212 

193,964 

165,882 

45,543 

5 

55,363 

31,875 

17^441 

80,482 

20,240 

394,981 

34a 718 

200, 701 

45,656 

21 

44,394 

38,115 

231, 214 

102, 646 

16,289 

457,5.56 

579, 809 

282; 299 

63,461 

13 

66,050 

5a 054 

197, 177 

67, 110 

15, 209 

42:1, 674 

667, 152 

266,657 

40.093 

18 

44,30:i 

M,468 

37^033 

56,603 

a 015 

600, 132 

815,294 

419,572 

.33,222 

42 

18,792 

45,066 

332; 205 

59,292 

la 172 

691, 302 

1,238,247 

067,240 

31,504 

83 

19,378 

32; 384 

153,561 

74,520 

32,937 

368, 002 

803,067 

276, 456 

41,643 

146 

10,826 

23,313 

21,0H4 

106,415 

la 844 

203,816 

489,298 

172; 012 

33. 286 

156 

7,47! 

2a 774 

3, 993 

1 17, 174 

27,058 

222,462 

350,549 

271,642 

33, 510 

61 

8,446 

24, 185 

4,077 

104, 956 

25, 665 

1 194,962 

408,282 

319, 187 

40,934 


’Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oil, oleo stock, oleomargarfae, tallow, and stearin flrom 
animal fntrt. 

» Frebminaiy. 



Tabi^e 655 .- 


Imports and Exports of Agricxdtwral ProdmaU. His 

■Exporit ^ selected domestic agricuUural produas, lSSS-l»tS Con. 


Year eadtog 
June 30. 


Average: 
1862-18S0. 
1867-1801. 
1862- 1866. 
1867-1871. 
1872-1876. 
1877-1881. 
1882-1886. 
1887-1891. 
189^1896. 
1897-1901. 
1902-1906. 
1007-191 K 
1912-1910- 

1900- 1 

1901- 2-. 

1902- 3 

1003-4 

1904-5 


1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

1910- n 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- H 

1914- 15 

1915- 10 

1910-17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 82.. 1 

1922- 23* 


Packing-hoase products 


Pork- 

lard. 


IfiOO 
poundt. 
33,355 
37,966 
89,138 
53. 579 
194,198 
331.456 

263, 425 
381,389 
451. 547 
652, 418 
592, 131 
619, 740 
487, 056 


611,358 
566, 840 
490,766 
661,303 
610, 239 
741,517 
627,500 
60:1,414 
628, 723 
302, 928 

476, 108 
632,256 
619, 025 
481.468 
475, 532 

427,011 
444, 770 
392,506 
724, 771 

687,225 
746, 157 
812,379 
952,642 


Pork and 
its prod- 
ucts— 
total, as 
far as 
ascortain- 
able.i 


1,000 
pound*. 
108,903 
108,404 
252, 486 
128,249 
568,029 
1,075,793 

739,456 
936. 248 
1,052, 134 
1,528, 139 
1,242, 137 
1,028,997 

1, IW , 488 

T, 462, 370 
1,337,316 
1, 042, 120 
1, 146, 256 
1,220,032 

1,464,960 
1.268, 065 
1,237,211 
1,053, 142 
707, 1 10 

879, 455 
1,071,962 
984, 697 
921,913 
1,106, 180 

1, 462, 697 
1,501,918 
1,692, 124 

2, 704, 694 

1, 762,611 
1,522, 162 
1, 516, 320 
1,794,538 


Lard 

com- 

pounds. 


1,000 

pound*. 


21,792 
52,964 
76, 765 
62. 221 

:16,202 
46, i:io 
53,604 
61, 215 

67,621 
80,149 
75, 183 
75, 183 
74, 557 

73,764 
62,523 
67, 457 
58,:404 
69,981 

52,843 

56,359 

31,278 

128,167 

44,196 
42, 156 
80,328 
11,140 




1,000 

barrtU. 

37 

67 

119 


133 

510 

402 
523 
521 
780 
1,369 
1,226 
1, 786 

m 

460 

1,656 

2,018 

1,500 

1,209 

1,639 

1.050 
896 
922 

1,721 

1,456 

2,150 

1,507 

2,352 

1,466 

1,740 

635 

1,576 

1.051 
2,665 
1,094 
1, 756 


Corn 
land cornj 
mc£d (in 
terms 
of 

grain). 



181,405 
28,029 
76, 639 
58,222 
90.293 
119.894 
86,368 
55,064 
37, 605 
38, 128 

65,615 
41,797 
50,780 
10, 726 
60,668 

39,897 
66,763 
49, 073 
23,019 

16, 729 
70,906 
179,490 
90.599 


Cotton. 


1,000 
pounds. 
1,110,498 
1, 125, 71.5 
187, 582 
902,410 
1,248,805 
1,738,892 
1,988,178 
2.439,650 

2, 736, 655 
3, 447, 910 
3,032,268 
4, 004, 770 
4, 469. 202 

^359,062 

3, 528, 975 

3, 569, 142 
3, 089. 856 
4, 339, 322 

3,834,045 
4, 518,217 
3, 816,999 

4, 447, 985 

3. 206, 708 

4,033,941 
6, 535, 125 

4, 562, 290 
4, 760, 94 1 
4, 403, 578 

3, 084, 070 
3,088,081 
2. 320,512 

2, 762, 947 
3,543,743 
2,811,389 

3, 358, 879 
2. 626. 732 


Glucose 

and 

grape 

sugar. 


1,000 

pounds. 


4.474 

27,686 
126, 574 
209,280 
154,867 
145,065 
18 8, 141 

■^,210 
130,420 
126,240 
152, 769 
175, 261 

180,656 
151,629 
129,687 
112,225 
149, 820 

181,963 
171, 166 
200, 149 
199, 631 
168,403 

186, 406 
214, 973 
97, 868 
136,230 

245,264 
141, 954 
273,982 
162,693 


Corn- 

oil 

cake 

and 

oil- 

cake 

meal. 


1,000 

pound*. 


21,888 

61,733 

54,361 


12,703 
14,740 
8,093 
14,015 
24, 171 

48,421 
56,809 
66, 128 
63, 234 
49,109 

83,385 
72,490 
76,263 
59, 031 
45,026 

18,996 
15, 768 
458 
562 

511 

1,795 

3,696 


Cotton- 
seed oil- 
cake 
and oil- 
cake 
meal. 


1,000 

pound*. 


1,005,100 

1,068,790 

989,738 

1,151.600 


1,258,887 
1,050.486 
1, 100,393 
820, .349 
1,251,908 
1,110,835 
1,340.997 
920,287 
1,233, 750 
640,089 

804, 697 
1,293,690 
1,128,092 
799, 974 
1,479,065 

1,057,222 
1, 160, 160 
44,681 
311,624 

449, 573 
454,701 
532,721 
4M. 350 


Y'ear ending 
June 30. 


Av< 


*3l2-l»8 I 

1867-1861.., 
1802-1868-.- 
1867-1871.... 
1872-1876.-- 
1877-1881..- 


1882-1888.- 
1887-1891.. 
1892-1898-. 
1897-1901 -- 
1902-1908.. 
1907-1911.. 
1912*1910.. 

1909-1 

1901-9 

1909-3 

1908-4 

1904-6 

1986-0 

1996-7 


1869-19.. 


Prunes, 


Tobacco. 


t,0G0 

pound*. 


48,551 

47,039 

7^599 


10,002 
28,359 
96,385 
78, 146 
54,984 

94,879 

44,409 

3B»148 

92,002 

89,015 


1,000 
pounds. 
140, 184 

, 187,711 

140,208 

194, 754 

241,848 

286, 315 

237,042 

259,248 

281, 746 

304,402 

325,539 

334,396 

4Qg0Q6 


315/7^ 

301,007 

368,184 

311,973 

334,302 

312,227 

8401743 

330^813 

967,901 

367,196 


Hops. 


1,000 
pounds. 
1, 163 
2,216 
4,719 
6,487 
3,446 
10,446 

9,584 
7,184 
16, 147 
15,467 
11, 476 
14, 774 
18,533 

14, 96^ 
10^715 
7,795 
ia966 
14,869 

13,027 

16,810 

2:^920 

ia447 


Oils, 

vegeta- 

ble- 

ootton- 

seed 

oil. 


1,000 

gullons. 


547 

4,496 

3,468 

7,121 

15.783 
42; 863 
88,006 

38.784 
I 39,^1 

49,357 

33,043 

3A643 

29,014 

51,536 

43,794 
41,680 I 
41,020 
51,087 I 
29,661 : 


Hico 
and rice 
bran, 
meal, 
and 
polish. 


IJOOO 
pounds. 
58,515 
65,733 
3,258 
1, 867 
301 
602 

561 
3,210 
10; 278 
18,407 
45,978 
, 27,195 
I 80,013 

29,891 
19; 750 
29,122 
113,383 I 
38, 148: 
301174 
28,444, 
20; 511 
36,779 


Sugar, 
raw and 
refined. 


1,000 
pounds. 
7,730 
6,015 
3,008 
4,357 
20; 142 
41, 718 

107,130 
75,074 
13,999 
11,214 
14,807 
61,430 
470^729 I 


8; 875 
7,572 

10, m 

1A419 

18,348 

2^176 

*21,288 

25,511 

79,948 

125,507 


Wheat. 



132,081 

154,856 

114,181 

44,230 

4,394 

34,973 

76,589 
100; 371 


46,680 


Wheat 

flour. 



18,651 
17,759 
19, 716 
18,999 
8,826 

13,919 
15,585 
13,927 
10, 521 
9,041 


Whojit 
nnd 
wheat 
Iflour (in 
|temrj of 
grain). 


IJOOO 

ibushels. 

19,173 

28,970 

40,184 

35,032 

66,037 

133,263 

121,675 
115,639 
170,634 
197,427 
140,028 
118, 138 
188,748 


215,990 
234,773 
202,906 
120; 728 
44,113 

97,609 

146,700 

163,044 

114,200 

07,361 


* lactaflw canned, frosh, stitecr or pickled pork^ 

‘Pcdtailttanr* 


lard, neatral lard, lard oil, bacon, cad bam s. 
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Table 655 . — Exports of selected domestic agricultural productSt 186fS-19BS — Con. 


Year en'biog 
June 30. 

Pranes. 

] 

Tobacco. 

Hops. 

Oil, 
vegeta- 
ble — 
cotton- 
seed 
oil. 

Klee 
and rice 
bran, 
meal, 
and 
polish. 

Sugar, 
raw and 
refined. 

Wheat. 

Wheat 

flour. 

Wheat 
and 
wheat 
flour (in 
terms of 
grain). 


1,000 1 

1,000 ! 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

gallons. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

bushels. 

barrels. 

bushels. 

1910-11 

51,031 

355,327 

13,105 

30,069 

30,063 

54,947 

23, 729 

10,129 

69,312 

1911-12 

74, 328 i 

379, 845 

12. 191 

53,263 

39, 447 

79,594 

30,160 

11,006 

79,689 

1912-13- 

117,961 1 

418, 797 

17,591 

42,031 

38,908 

43, 995 

91,603 

11,395 

142,880 

1913-14 

69, 814 

449, 750 

24,263 

25,738 

22,414 

50,896 

92,394 

11, 821 

145. 500 

1914-15 

43, 479 

348,346 

16, 210 

42,449 

77, 480 

549,007 

259,643 

16, 183 

332,465 

1915-16 

57, 423 

443,293 

22,410 

35,535 

121,967 

1, 630, 151 

173, 274 

15, 521 

243, 117 

1916-17 

59, 645 

411,599 

4, 825 

21, 188 

181, 372 

1, 248, 908 

149,831 

11,943 

203,674 

1917-18. 

32, 927 

289,171 

3,495 

13,437 

196,363 

576,483 

34,119 

21,880 

132,579 

1918-19 

59, 072 

629,288 

7,467 

23,828 

193, 128 

1,115,865 

178,583 

24, 182 

287,402 

1919-20 

114.066 

648,038 

30,780 

21,253 

483,385 

1,444,011 

122, 431 

21, 652 

210,865 

1920-21 

57,461 

506,526 

22,206 

37, 769 

440, 855 

582,698 

293,268 

16, 180 

366, 077 

1921-22 

109, 398 

463,389 

19, 522 

12, 215 

741,509 

2,002,039 

208,321 

15,797 

279,407 

1922-231 - — 

i 79.229 

454. 410 

13. 497 

8.573 

370, 670 

1 749. 885 

154, 951 

14,883 ! 

221, 923 


Division of Statistical and ITistorical Uesearch. 

Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1852-1918, and Monthly 
Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 1920, 1922 and 1923, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Where figures are lacking, either there were no exports or they were not separately classified for publica- 
tion. “ Beef salted or pickled,” and ” Pork, salted or pickled,” biurels, 1851-1865, were reduced to pounds 
at the jate of 200 pounds per barrel, and tierces, 1855-1865, at the rate of 300 pounds per tierce; cottonseed 
oil, 1910, pounds reduced to gallons at the rate of 7.5 pounds per gallon. It is assumed that 1 barrel of com 
meal is the product of 4 bushels of com, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the product of 5 bushels of wheat prior 
to and 4} bushels of wheat in 1880 and subsequently. 

jPreliminary. 

Table 656. — Imports of selected agricultural products^ 1862-192S. 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Cheese. 

Silk. 

Wool. 

Al- 

monds. 

Argols 

wine 

lees. 

Cocoa 

and 

choco- 

late. 

total. 

('ofteo. 

Corn 

Oats, 

includ- 

ing 

oat- 

meal. 

Wheat. 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

Average: 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

fiends. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

18.52-1856 

1,054 


19,067 

2^461 


2,487 

196^583 



2,122 

18.57-1861 

li 378 


3,251 


3,064 

216; 235 



2,611 

1862-1866 




21482 

1,355 

21453 

124, 552 



1867-1871 . 


682 


2^361 

3i503 

248; 726 

75 


1,296 

1872-1876 


1,095 



<951 

4, 857 

307,007 

67 

1 515 

1,308 

1877-1881. - 


1^922 

62,744 


403 

<315 

384; 282 

42 

1 126 

871 

1882-1886. 


4, 673 

83,294 


17,662 

11,568 

529, 579 

24 


607 

1887-1891... 

8,335 

6;564 

117 ; 764 

5,861 

21 ; 434 

is; 322 

509,368 

15 

118 

339 

1892-1896... 

9,660 

8,383 

162,640 

7,488 

26,470 

26,475 

697, 484 

8 

105 

1,620 

1897-1901... 

12,589 

10,962 

163, 979 

7,361 

24,380 

38,209 

816, 570 

4 

54 

1,274 

1902-1906... 

22 ; 166 

17,188 

193, 650 

10,921 

27,647 

70,901 

080, 119 

20 

94 

873 

1907-1911... 

37,663 

22, 143 

199,563 

15,297 

29,351 

113,673 

934, 533 

92 

1 1,662 

286 

1912-1916... 

47,988 

33,242 

295,861 

17,130 

29,256 

182, 395 

1,013,931 

5,686 

1 a383 

2,321 

1900-1 

15,329 

10,406 


M40 

28,599 

47,620 

854,871 

5 

82 

600 

1901-2 

17,068 

14,235 

166, 677 

9,869 

29,276 

62, 879 

1,001,004 

18 

39 

119 

1902-3 

20,871 

16,271 

177, 138 

8,142 

29,967 

65,047 

915,066 

41 

150 

1,077 

1908-4 

22,707 

16, 723 

173, 743 

9,839' 

24,572 

76,071 

905, 043 

17 

184 

7 

1904-5 

23,096 

22,357 

249,136 

11,746 

26,282 

77,383 

1,047,793 

15 

56 

a 103 

1906-6 

27,287 

17,362 

201,889 

16,009 

28,141 

84,127 

851,669 

10 

40 

58 

1906-7 

33,849 

18,744 

203,848 

14,234 

30,541 

97,000 

985,321 

11 

91 

375 

1907-8 

32, 531 

16,662 

125, 981 

17, 145 

26,739 

86,605 

89a 640 

20 

388 

342 

1908^ 

35,648 

25, 188 

266,409 

11,029 

32,116 

132,661 

1,040,869 

258 

a692 

41 

1900-10 

40; 818 

23,457 

203,928 

18,556 

28,183 

111,071 

871, 470 

118 

1 1,035 

164 

1910-11 

45,569 

26,666 

137,648 

15,523 

29,175 

140,971 

875, 367 

52 

» 107 

609 

1911-12 

46^542 

26,585 

193,401 

17,231 

23,061 

148,786 

885,201 

53 

11022 

2;699 

lOVhn 

49,888 

32 ; 102 

195,293 

15,671 

29,479 

143,510 

863, 131 

903 

1 724 

798 

lilg^l4 

63,784 

84,546 

247,649 

19,038 

29,793 

179,864 

1,001,528 

1^367 

>22; 274 


mtib 

50; 130 

31,053 

308,063 

17,111 

28,625 

19< 734 

1 , 11 a 091 

9,898 

1631 

426 

Mhio 

30,088 

41,925 

534,828 

16,597 

34,721 

245, 579 

1,201, 104 

5.2(W 

1665 

a7O0 

1918-17 

i 14,482 

40^351 

372,372 

23,424 

23, 926 

340,483 

1,319,871 

2,267 

1 762 

34, 130 

1917-18 

1 9,830 

1 43,681 

879, 130 

23,840 

30,207 

890,812 


a 196 

lawi 

2a 177 

1M8-19 

1 2,442 

50^060 

42^415 

30 ; 328 

82,228 

813, 195 

1,04a 029 

a 311 

551 

11,121 

1919-20 

17,914 

58,410 

427, 578 

33,682 

23,038 

421,880 

1,414,228 

10,229 

aou 

4,780 

1930-31 

1 16,586 

34,778 

818,236 

20^497 

20,480 

328,447 



8,796 

51,004 

1921-22. 

84,271 

57, 437 

255,087 

31,343 

18,749 

318,969 

1,23a 012 

135 


14^ 466 

1923-3S« 

1 54,555 

63, 188 

*650,180 

27,692 

21,950 

383,929 

l,30ai88 

188 

398 

laois 


> ]>oek not indnde > PreUminary. * Includes wooled ibeep and lamb skinst dry and green. 
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Table 666. — Imports of selected agHcidtural products, 1862 - 19 S 3 — Continued. 


Year ending 
June 80. 

Wheat 

flour. 

I 

Wheat, 

includ- 

ing 

wheat 

flour. 

Flax- 

seed. 

Un- 

manu- 

factured 

tobacco. 


1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Average: 

bnrrela. 

bushels. 

buLshels. 

p<mnds. 

1852-1856 

411 

4, 178 

1,133 

‘ 5,044 

1857-1861 


2,617 


^ IM 

1862-1866 


1,037 

1867-1871 

104 

1,818 

5 631 

1872-1876 

74 

i;680 

2,915 

! si 886 

1877-1881 

7 

906 

1,224 

7,871 

1882-1886 

2 

517 

1, 541 

13,672 

1887-1801 

3 

352 

1,833 

21, 640 

1892-1896 

1 

1,634 

1, 181 

25; 871 

1897-1901 

1 

1.280 

404 

16,9.58 

1902-1906 

27 

993 

234 

3.3,805 

1907-1911 

93 

706 

3,249 

42, 813 

1912-1916 

150 

2,996 

9,227 

5.5,556 

1900-1 

1 

603 

1,632 

26,851 

1901-2 

0) 

121 

All 

29,429 

1902-3 

1 ‘ 

1,080 

129 

34,017 

1903-4 

47 

218 

213 

31,163 

1904-5 

41 

3,286 

296 

33,288 

1905-0 

45 

262 

52 

41, 126 

1906-7 

48 

590 

90 

40,899 

1907-8 

40 

520 

57 

35,005 

1908-9 

92 

457 

594 

43,123 

1900-10 

145 

816 

5,002 

46,853 

1910-11 

142 

1,147 

10,499 

48,203 

1911-12 

159 

3,414 

6,842 

54,740 

1912-13 

108 

1,282 

5,294 

67,977 

1913-14 

90 

2,384 

8,653 

61, 175 

1914-15 

64 

715 

10,666 

45,809 

1915-16 

330 

7, 188 

14,679 

48,078 

1916-17 

175 

24,925 

12,394 

49,105 

1917-18 

675 

31, 215 

13,367 

86,991 

1918-19 

37 

11,289 

8,427 

83,951 

1910-20 

159 

5,496 

23,392 

94.005 

1920-21 

1,421 

57,398 

16,170 

58,923 

1921-22 

619 

17, 251 

13,632 

65,225 

1922-23* 

429 

19,945 

25,006 

1 

75,783 


Flax. 

Hemp. 

Hops. 

Jute 
and Jute 
butts. 

Licorice 

root. 

tjOOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

long tons. 

long tons. 

pounds. 

long tons. 

pounds. 

1 

2 


3 



3 


17 

1 373 




3 

lisss 




15 

4 

23 


49 


4 

22 


62 


6 

31 

1, 619 

91 


7 

37 

7, 772 

105 

69,275 

7 

5 

2,386 

84 

86,445 

7 

4 

2,382 

94 

87, 476 

9 

5 

5,206 

102 

99,543 

10 

6 

6,770 

100 

06,111 

9 

7 

5,839 

105 

80;450 

7 

4 

2,607 

103 

^loo, 106 

8 

6 

2,805 

129 

109,077 


5 

6,013 

80 

88,581 

10 

6 

2,758 

97 

89,463 

8 

4 

4,339 

98 

108,444 

9 

5 

10,114 

104 

102,152 

9 

9 

6,212 

104 

66,116 

10 

6 

8,493 

• 108 

109.3.56 

10 

5 

7,387 

157 

97, 743 

13 

6 

.3. 201 

68 

82,207 

8 

5 

8,558 

65 

126,135 

11 

5 

2,991 

101 

74,582 

12 

8 

8,494 

125 

105,116 

10 

9 

5,882 

106 

115,636 

5 

b 

11,651 

83 

65,950 

7 

1 

676 

106 

41,003 

8 

10 

237 

113 

59,400 

6 

7 

121 

78 

26,983 

9 

2 


53 

42,684 

5 

4 

2,696 

77 

48,045 

5 

10 

4,808 

90 

59,693 

6 

3 

893 

62 

62,388 

8 

6 

1,295 

85 

35,339 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Manila. 

Mo- 

lasses. 

Olive oU, 
for table 
use.^ 

Opium, 

crude. 

Pota- 

toes. 

Rice and 
rice flour, 
rice meal, 
and bro- 
ken rice. 

Sisal 

grass. 

Sugar, 
raw and 
refined. 

Tea. 

Average: 

iAaa.iaM 

1,000 
long tons. 
12 

1.000 

gallons. 

28,489 

30,191 

34,263 

53,322 

1.000 

gallons. 

1,000 

pounds. 

110 

1,000 

bushels. 

407 

1,000 

pounds. 

1,000 
long tons. 

1,000 
pounds. 
479, 374 

1,000 

pounds. 

24,960 

1ftK7-18A1 


114 



601, 324 

7S,m 

1862-1866 

1867-1871 

16 

178 

163 

129 

200 

252 

216 

70,893 

52,954 

1 

672, 637 
1, 138, 465 

30,869 

44,053 

1872-1876 


44 ; 815 

176 

365 

255 

72,536 


1,614,056 

62,436 

1877-1^1 


32 ; 639 

219 

408 

1,850 

62,615 


1,760,608 

67,683 

1882-1886 


36,020 
30,543 
15,475 
6,321 
17, 192 
24, 147 
54, 144 

392 

2,835 

90,871 


2,468,490 

74,781 

1887-1891 


7W 

Alb 

3,870 

156,850 

40 

3,003,284 
3,827,709 
3,916,434 
3, 721, 782 
3,997, 166 
4,993,125 

84, 275 
92,782 
86,809 
08, 678 
96,725 
98,841 

1892-1896 

1897-1901 

1002-1906 

1907-1911 

1912-1916 

47 i 
47 
61 
67 
64 

774 

909 

1,783 

3,897 

6,042 

629 

568 

538 

490 

390 

1,805 

495 

2,662 

1,907 

3,638 

160,808 
165,232 
150, 914 
215,892 
250,775 

50 

70 

97 

102 

180 

1900-1 

44 

11,453 

983 

583 j 

372 1 

TL7i200^ 
157,669 
100,656 
154,222 
106, 484 

70 

90 

3,975,006 
3,031,916 
4, 216, 106 
3,700,624 
3,680,933 

89,806 

76,579 

108,575 

112,906 

102,707 

1901-2 

56 

14, 391 

1,339 

534 

7,656 
350 j 
3,167 
181 

1902-3 

62 

17, 240 

1,494 

617 j 

0 / 

1908-4 

66 

18,829 

1,714 

573 

Xxju 

1 AA 

1904-5 

62 

19, 478 

1,923 

585 

IW 


1 liOSS than 500 barrels. 
8D8ia* — YBK 192 »— 71 


* Prellminanr. 































Im/porti and Exports of AgricuUiurdl Products, H17 

Table 666. — ImporU of telected agricultural products, 186B-19tS — Continued. 


Year ending June 30. 


Average: 

1807-1901. 

1003-1006. 

1907-1011. 

1012-1916- 


1000 - 1 . 

1901-2. 

1002-3. 

1903-4. 

1004-5. 


1006-6.. 

1006- 7.. 

1007- 8.. 
1908-0.- 
1900-10. 


Hides and skins, other than 
furs. 


Cattle. 


1,000 

pounds. 


126,095 

178,682 

313,608 


129, 175 
148,628 
131,644 
86, 370 
113, 177 

166, 166 
134,671 
08,353 
102,262 
318,004 


Goat. 


1,000 

pounds. 

68,053 

03,675 

04,330 

88,711 


73,746 

88,030 

86,114 

86,339 

97,804 

111,007 

101,202 

63,641 

104,048 

115,846 


Other 
than cat* 
tie and 
goat. 


Macaroni, 
vermi- 
celli, 
and all 
similar 
prepara* 
tions. 


1,000 
pounds. 
01, 173 
115,053 
143, 361 
188,388 


77,090 

89,458 

102,340 

103,026 

126,804 

168,045 

135,111 

120.771 
148,254 

174.771 


1,000 

pounds. 


00,724 

83,838 


28,788 

40,224 

53,441 

77,026 
87, 721 
07,234 
85,114 
113,773 


Lemons. 


1,000 

pounds. 


153, 161 

163,343 
1 148,528 


148,516 

164,075 

152,004 

171,923 

139,084 

138, 717 
157,860 
178,490 
135, 184 
160,215 


Oranges. 


1,000 

pounds. 


41,105 

12,090 

^9,041 


50,333 

52,742 

66,872 

36,803 

28,881 

31,134 

21,267 

18,397 

8,436 

4,676 


Walnuts. 


IfiOO 

pounds. 


3^061 

84,275 


12,363 

23,671 

21,684 

24,017 

32,608 

28,887 

26,168 

33,641 


1010 - 11 , 

1011 - 12 . 

1012-13. 

1913-14. 

1014-16 


150,128 

261,013 

268,042 

279,063 

344,341 


1016-16. 

1016- 17. 

1017- 18. 

1018- 10. 

1010 - 20 . 

1020 - 21 .. 

1021 - 22 . 

1022-23* 


434,178 

386,600 

267,500 

253,877 

430,461 
108, 673 
204,936 
405,383 


86,914 

96,341 

06,250 

84,769 

66,647 


137,850 

101,415 

207,904 

106,348 

137,430 


100,657 

105,640 

66,933 

89,005 


208,835 

207,967 

98,084 

105,260 


126,996 
41,728 
83, 535 
89,370 


232,113 

111,891 

104,433 

163,425 


114,770 
108,231 
106,501 
126, 129 
56,542 


134,960 

145,630 

151,416 


21,790 1 

3.473 




EBBBB 

502 



(*) 

(>) 

800 

1,297 

1,092 

3,264 

8 

101,502 

122,821 

8 

(») 

(*) 


7,672 

7,629 

12,253 


33,610 
37,214 
26,662 
37, 106 
33,446 


36,859 

38,725 

23,280 

10,037 


44,783 

23,166 

60,233 

37,520 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

CompUed from Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 1852-1918, and Monthly Sum- 
maries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, June, 1020, 1022, and 1923, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Where figures are lacdcing, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for publica- 
tion. “Silk" includes, prfor to 1881, only “Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon”; in 1881 and 1882 are 
Included this item and ^Silk waste”; after 1882, both these items and “Silk cocoons.” From ‘‘Cocoa and 
chocolate” are omitted in 1860, 1861. and 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the official returM for 
which were given only in value. ‘‘Jute and Jute butts” includes in 1858 and im an unknown quMWty of 
” Sisal grassfeoir, etc.,” and in 1866-1868 an unknown quantity of “ ' ^ 

*• Hides Md skins other than cattle and goats” in 1896-1807. Olive oU for table use indudg in 1862-1864 and 
1886-1006 iffi olive oil. Sisal grass includes in 1884-1800 ” Other vegetable substances.” Hemp includes in 
1886-1888 aU substitutes for hemp. 


» Two years, 1012-13. 


Value only given. 


s Preliminary. 
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Table 657 . — Exports and imports of selected forest products^ i86i--19BS, 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Domestic exports. 


Imports. 

j Lumber. 

J 

Rosin. 

Spirits 
of tur- 
pentine. 

Tim- 

ber. 

hewn 

and 

sawed. 

Cam- 

phor, 

crude. 

Rubber 

gums, 

total. 

Lumber. 


1 

1 

Boards, 

deals, 

and 

planksJ 

Staves. 

Boards, 

deals, 

planks, 

and 

other 

sawed. 

Shin- 

gles. 

Shellac. 

Wood 

pulp. 


i 










1,000 


l.UOO 

Thou- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

lo^ig 

Average. 

Alfctt. 

sands. 

barrels.l 

[gallons. 

Mffet. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

Mfeet. 

M. 

pounds. 

tons. 

1852-1856. . 

129 


552 

1 1,360 


214 






1857-1861... 

205 


664 

^735 


361 


.t 




1862-1866... 

138 


69 

102 


387 




634 


1867-1871. _. 

130 


492 

2,693 



*7,390 





1872-1876. . . 

222 


846 

210 


12, 631 

565 

88 



1877-1881--- 

303 



7,139 

220 

1, 516 

15| 611 

418 

55 



1882-1886. . . 

434 


1,290 

9,302 

164 

1,059 

2i481 

578 

88 



1887-1891... 

532 


i;534 

10;704 

296 

2 ; 274 

331227 

647 

184 

5,086 

37 

1892-1896... 

616 


2,006 

14^259 

336 

1, 492 

39; 672 

661 


5,848 

43 

1897-1901 -. 

957 


21478 

181349 

491 

i;858 

52 ; 975 

566 


8; 839 

47 

1902-1906... 

1,213 

5b 234 

2,453 

16,927 

656 

2,139 

7A909 

727 

772 

11,614 

131 

1907-1911. 

1,649 

56,182 

2,356 

16,650 

521 

2,939 

121,504 

900 

867 

19,046 

319 

1912-1916... 

1,914 

65,431 

2,128 

16,674 

353 

3,520 

201, 759 

1,016 

1,045 

21, 470 

517 

1900-1 

1,102 

47,363 

2^21 

20,241 

690 

2,176 

64,927 

491 

~5S6 

9,609 

47 

1901-2 

943 

46,990 

2,536 

10, 178 

477 

1,831 

67,790 

666 

708 

9,065 

67 

1902-3 

1,066 

55,870 

2,396 

16,379 

670 

2,472 

69,312 

721 

724 

11,591 

117 

1903-4 

1,427 

47, 420 

2,585 

17,203 

604 

2,820 

74,328 

589 

770 

10,983 

145 

1904-5 

1,283 

48,286 

2,310 

15,895 

533 

1,904 

87,004 

711 

759 

10,701 

168 

1905-6 

1,344 

57,586 

2,439 

15,981 

595 

1,669 

81, 109 

950 

901 

L%780 

167 

1906-7 

1,624 

51, 120 

2,561 

15,855 

640 

3,138 

106, 748 

934 

881 

17,786 

213 

1907-8 

1,548 

61,697 

2,713 

19,533 

522 

2,814 

85,810 

701 

988 

13,362 

238 

1908-9 

1,358 

52,583 

2,170 

17,502 

410 

1,900 

114,590 

846 

1,058 

19, 185 

274 

1909-10 

1,684 

49,784 

2,144 

15,588 

491 

3,007 

154,621 

1,054 

763 

29,402 

378 

1919-11 

2,032 

65,728 

2,100 

14, 818 

532 

3,726 

145,744 

872 

643 

15,495 

492 

1911-12 

2; 307 

64,163 

2,474 

19,599 

438 

2,155 

175,966 

005 

515 

18,746 

478 

1912-13 

2,550 

I 80,006 

2,806 

21,004 

512 

3,700 

170, 747 

1,001 

660 

21,912 

503 

1913-14 

2,405 

77, 151 

2,418 

18,001 

441 

3,477 

161,777 

920 

805 

16,720 

608 

1914-16 

1, 120 

39,207 

1,372 

9,464 

174 

3, 729 

196, 122 

939 

1,487 

24,153 

588 

1915-16 

1, 177 

67,538 

1,571 

9,310 

201 

4,574 

304,183 

1,218 

1,769 

25, 818 

507 

1916-17 

1,042 

61,469 

1,639 

8,842 

184 

6,885 

364,014 

1, 175 

1,924 

32,540 

609 

1917-18 

1,068 

63,207 

1,071 

5,095 

106 

3,638 

414,984 

1,283 

1,878 

22,913 

504 

1918-19 

1,073 

62,753 

882 

8,066 

92 

2,623 

422,215 

977 

1,757 

14,269 

475 

1919-20 

1,518 

80,791 

1,322 

7, 461 

234 

4,026 

660,610 

1,402 

2,162 

34, 151 

727 

1920-21 

1,260 

65,710 

877 

9/742 

123 

2,093 

371,300 

920 

1,831 

23,872 

624 

1921-22 

1,543 

35. 162 

786 

10,786 

268 

1,592 

578,512 

1,124 

2,190 

8a 768 

003 

1922-23* 

1,554 

57, 475 

1,040 

0,012 

383 

3,496 

810; 028 

1,068 

2,695 

32,806 

1,294 


Division of Statistical and Historical Researdi. CompUed from Foreign Commeroe and Navigation of 
the United States, 1862-1918, and Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commeroe of the United States, June, 
1920, 1922, and 1923, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Where figures are lacking, either there 
were no exports or imports, or they were not separately classified for publication. 

> Induding Joists and scantling** prior to 1884. 

> Includes '*Qutta>percba*' only for 1807. 

* Preliminary. 

Table 668 . — Trade of the continental United States with Hawaii and Porto Rico 
in selected domestic farm products, years ending June SO, 19Si-t9tS. 

SHIPMENTS FROM THE UNITED -STATES. 


Article. 

1 Hawaii. 

1 

Porto Rioo. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1030-21 

1021-23 

1922-231 

Coffee.. lbs.. 

73,628 
4a 380 
66,831 
5^571,587 

6a 508 
37,789 
51,865 
la 109, 508 

92,047 
42; 561 
68,818 
la 643, 961 

•2,758 



ia4oo 

ia638 

Molasses and sirups.. .gsUs.. 
Oranges boxes.. 



Sofar lbs.. 

Tobacco, nnTnannfkrtnred 

Iba.. 

a 281, 323 

5,334,968 

7,88^819 

70a780 

a 947, 804 

3,064,480 





Preliminary. 


* January l-Juae 8a 


Imports wnd Exports of Agricultural Prod/ucts^ 1119 


conWnenfoZ United States with Hawaii and Porto Rico 
in selected domestic farm products, years ending June SO, 1921-19SS — Con. 

SHIPMENTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Article. 


Coffee lbs. 

O rapefniit boxes . 

M oiasses and sirups.galls . 

Oranges boxes 

Pineapiiles do. J 

Pineapples, canned... lbs.. 

Su|^, raw do.. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 
lbs.. 


Hawaii. 


1920-21 


3, 181,831 
iam327 


(*) 

|977, 738, 902 
2, «72 


1921-22 


3, 713, 321 
‘3,'^‘m 


0) 

1, 191, 624, 620 


3,719 


1922-231 


2, 281, 499 
’5‘m5’878 


8, 770 
257,864, 572 
, 195, 078, 906 

27, 930 


Porto Rico. 


1920-21 


211,966 
667,637 
23, 499, 459 
162, 395 
(*) 

, (*) 

|818, 043, 880 

14,.W, 394 


1921-22 


65, 622 
360,530 
11,363,143 
388,182 

|939, 013, 990 
22,369,984 


1922-231 


70.9]5> 
460, 9.M 
13, 208, 5.5.5 
732, 972 
(*) 

( 2 ) 

710, 381, 157 
19, 573, 535 


Division of Statlsti^l and IlistoriMl R^arch (Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Com- 
mcrr\‘ of the United States, June, 1922 aD<l 1923, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

» Preliminary. » Given in value only. 


T.VHf.K ()59 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, year ending June 30, 1921-1923, 


.\rticle and country to which 
consigned. 

1920-21 j 

1921-22 

1922-231 ^ 

1920-21 

P.ct. 

3.9 

5.3 

14.2 j 
1.0 

57.3 
17.1 

1.2 

1921-22 

1922- 

231 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

f'attle: 

Belgium 

('anada 

Cuba 

Cerraany 

Number. 
5,685 
7,749 
20,653 
1,485 
83. .524 
24,935 
1,642 

Number. 

4,9.30 

3,831 

5,799 

Xujnbft. 
1,443 
1,601 
2, 529 

P.ct. 

3.2 

2.5 

3.7 

P. vt. 
2.3 
2.6 
4. 1 

■Mexico 

United Kingdom 

Other oountrle.s 

Total 

1 1 cr.-'cs: 

Belgium 

('anada 

Cuba 

Germany 

Mexico 

Spain - . 

106, 131 
34, 1.58 
432 

49,^1 

6,417 

273 

68.3 

22.0 

.3 

80.1 
10.4 
. 5 

145,673 

155,281 

61,486 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

67 

4.223 

I,,512 

1 547 

6,073 

107 

2,915 

782 

221 

11,747 

1,206 

320 

529 

4 

2, 496 
491 
10 
3,802 
1,214 
168 
466 

0.5 

3.3.4 

12.0 

4.3 

40.1 

0.6 

16.4 

4.4 

1.2 

6.5.9 

6.8 

1.8 

Z9 

0.1 

28.9 

5.7 
.1 

41.0 

14.0 

1.8 
5.4 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

216 

1,000 

i.7 

8.0 

12,638 

17,827 

8,641 

1 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Butter: 

Canada 

Cuba 

Haiti - 

Mexico 

Other South America 

Other West Indies 

Panama 

Peru - 

Philippine Islands 

United Kingdom — 

Other countries 

Pounds. 
1,992, 126 
738,622 
408, 133. 
1, 107,362 
458,282 
1,343,738 
591,286 
280,925 
216,686 
63,943 
628, 252 

Pounds. 
874, 712 
780,011 
456,087 
866,259 
429,292 
1, 637, 662 
698, 162 
266,233 
276,549 
672,227 
654,853 

Pounds. 

76, 314 
767, 108 
615, 309 
904,158 
359, 809 
1,433, 345 
657, 793 
234, 975 
.354,889 
3, 408, 128 
597, 919 

~P.7t7 

25.4 

9.4 

5.2 

14.1 

5.9 

J7.2 

7.6 

.3.6 

2.8 

.8 

8.0 

p.ct. 

11.6 

10.4 
6.1 

11.5 

5.7 
21.8 

9.3 

3.5 

3.7 

7.6 

8.8 

P.ct. 

0.8 

8.2 

6.5 

9.6 
3.8 

15.2 
7.0 
2.5 
3.8 

36.2 
6.4 

Total 

7, 829, 2.55 

7,611,997 

9,409,837 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

BeeL canned: 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dutch East Indies 

French Ouiana 

Japan 

Mexico 

Newfoundland and Labra<lor. 

Philippine Islands 

Poland and Dansig 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 

331.. 3.55 
276, 745 
29.5, 262 
37, 578 
14,891 
.336, 987 
18.248 
112,747 
5, 249. 862 
1,996,391 
2,093,920 

173,600 
28,882 
.51, 185 
6,249 
102,069 
84,085 
46,975 
94, 610 

93,900 

89,266 

1 16, 252 
10,944 
58,886 
81, 189 
64,663 
298,116 

ai 

2.6 

2.7 

.3 

.1 

3.1 

.2 

LO 

4a8 

1&5 

19.6 

4.6 
.8 

1.4 
.2 

2.7 
2.2 
1.3 

2.5 

4.1 

3 9 

5. 1 
.5 

2.6 

3.5 

2l8 

13.0 

^468,365 

097,476 

1 7^, m 

760,443 

65.7 

18.6 

31.6 

32.9 

ToUl 

10,762.986 

3,748,486 

2,301,499 

100.0 

100.G 

100.0 


^ Preliminary. 
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Table 659 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, year ending June SO, 19S1-192S — Continued. 


Articlo and coiintrr to which 
consigned. 

lWh2i 

• 1921-22 

1922-231 

1920-21 


1922- 

231 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PBODUCT8--€On. 







Beef, pickled and other cured: 

Belgium 

POUJtdt. 

702,370 
1, 731, 8M 
105^640 
1. 143, 080 
1, 185, 617 
502,253 
1,024,116 
6, 515, 689 
1,244,532 
178, 117 
1,588,872 
4, 114, 802 
4, 173, 800 
122,303 

Pounds. 

693,384 

1,079,967 

308,725 

1,390,643 

954,126 

Pounds. 

363.751 

Pet. 

8.0 

P.ct. 

26 

P.ct. 

1.5 

Canada 

1, 460, 801 

7.4 

4.0 

20 

Denmark 

106,700 

.5 

1. 3 

.3 

Dutch Quiana 

1, 137, 500 
462,936 

4.9 

a2 

17 

Germany 

5.0 

3.6 

1.9 

Jamaicar 

786,574 

974. 320 

2.2 

20 

10 

Netherlands 

178,266 

190,989 

4.4 

.7 

.8 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

6, 942! 314 
3,481,835 
272,320 
1, 397, 875 
3, 513, 473 

6,627, 430 
1, 785,320 
259, 924 

•J3.7 

25.9 

27.4 

Norway 

6.3 

13.0 

7.4 

Panama.. 

.8 

1.0 

1.1 

Trinidad and Tobago 

1, 166, 670 
3,064, 799 

6.8 

a2 

18 

United Kingdom...'! 

17.7 

lai 

12 8 

West Indies'! 

4; 936; 414 
838, 188 

5,454,502 

1,019.432 

17.9 

ia4 

226 

Other countries 

.4 

3.2 

12 



Total 

23,312,856 

26, 774, 124 

24, 185, 263 

loao 

10a 0 

102 0 



OleooU: 

Belgium 

1,369,602 
2,900.462 
1,898,154 
15,983,006 
2, 601, 089 
36,106,662 
1,662,215 
13, 868, 406 
3,945, 113 

1, 472, 357 

1, 666, 677 
2. 581, 795 

1.3 

1.3 

1.6 

Oenmark 

21493,656 
3,892, 117 
14,878.393 

2.7 

2 1 

25 

Prance 

245,712 

1.9 

8.3 

.2 

Germany 

13,987,054 

lAO 

12 7 

13.3 

Greece. ! 

1, 877, 494 
46,629,929 

1, 190, 630 

2.4 

1.6 

1.1 

Netherlands 

47,052,838 

33.9 

89.8 

418 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

1, 1681096 
15, 956, 477 

1, 622, 240 
12, 133. 362 

1.6 

1.0 

1.5 

Norway 

13.0 

13.6 

11.6 

Sweden 

2,676,865 

2.383.367 

3.7 

23 

23 

Turkey in Europe... 

7,640,323 

11, 148, 201 

4. 123. 958 

7. 2 

0.5 

3.9 

United Kingdom 

14. 273. 236 
4, 166,682 

11,081.980 

14, 067, 025 

13.4 

9.5 

113 

Other countries 

31898,686 

3, 102,720 

3.0 

8.3 

29 





Total 

106,414,800 

117, 174, 260 

104, 956, 378 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 





liSrd compounds, containing animal 
fats: 

Cuba 

7, 040, 959 
1, 138, 542 
216, 971 
4,064, 951 
2,173,463 
187, 815 
8,617,672 
1,944,955 
568,896 
2,552,258 
6, 437, 413 
7,212,076 

3, 965, 013 
416,060 

1,413.857 
64,281 
271,488 
3, 473 
1,444,849 
155,805 
2; 692; 365 
735,077 

16.7 

13. 1 

12 7 

Canada 

2L7 

1.4 

.6 

Dutch West indies... 

253,407 

8,046,988 

1,883,007 

232,990 

7,277,089 

.5 

.8 

24 

Germany.. 

9.6 

10.0 

Haiti 

5.2 

a3 

13. 0 

Jamaica _. 

.4 

.8 

1.4 

Mexico 

20.4 

210 

212 

Norway 

1, 397,358 

4.6 

16 

26 

Panama . 

582; 151 
1, 571, 860 

357,509 

400,330 

1.3 

1.9 

23 

Trinidad and Tobago 

6.1 

6.3 

26 

Unit^ Kingdom 

4,029,319 
5, 672; 846 

1,555,543 

2,045,044 

15.3 

las 

110 

Other countries. ... 

17.2 

ia7 

123 


Total 

42; 156, 971 

30; 328, 176 

11, 139, 730 

loao 

loao 

100.0 


Bacon: 

Belgiiun ........ 

29,448,217 
12,718,278 
26^ 302; 381 
4,901,247 
5^369,021 
81,394,461 
14,991,887 
501,994 
43,420,507 
6,681, 108 
7,026,778 
244,718,102 
12,826,665 

16^743,147 
11,021,627 
28,461,552 
8,628,419 
9; 863, 454 
53,252,825 
2; 481, 361 
416,185 
20,847,482 
9,146,692 
6^749,829 
184.708,155 
8,788,774 

23,215^436 

9,025,008 

24,829,609 

2,456,058 

7,758,436 

74,889,008 

9,260,856 

895,045 

30,971,880 

12,268,761 

9,768,261 

188,274,240 

14,771,022 

6L0 

18 

5.7 

Canada 

2.6 

ai 

24 

Cuba. .............. 

5.2 

a7 

21 

Denmark 

1.0 

1.0 

.6 

France 

1.1 

27 

L9 

Germany 

16.6 

laa 

122 

Italy 

3.1 

.7 

28 

Medco 

.1 

.1 

.1 

Netherlands 

as 

ao 

7.6 

Norway — 

1.4 

26 

20 

Sweden 

1.4 

L9 

24 

United Kingdom 

6ao 

527 

421 

Other countries 

%e 

26 

26 

Total 

480.296.109 

35a 548. 952 

408. 282. 065 

loao I 

logo 

lodo 

Hains and shoulders, cored: 

Belgium ... ... ... 

6^891,317 
8,440,632 
12,488,850 
414,948 
1,472; 025 
1,054,760 
051,647 
484,240 
184,088,489 
6,123,968 

9, 690; 036 
10; 663. 674 
9, 070; 883 
321.806 
894,848 
889,966 
482,578 
472,999 
288,566^413 
5,580,592 

18,978,797 
19,535,776 
12,784,118 
825,649 
2; 142; 185 
1,027,049 
648,577 
680; 989 
289, 430; 417 
8, 682; 283 

4.0 

26 

14 

Canada 

4.9 

29 

21 

Cuba 

7.8 

28 

10 

Pmnlnicaa Republic 

.3 

,1 

.1 

Prance . . . . _ ^ ^ _ , . . . ^ . 

.9 

.8 

.7 

Meadoo ......... ..... 

.1 

.8 

.8 

Newfoundland and Labrador.. . ... 

.4 

.9 

.2 

PAniunfl 

.8 

.3 

.2 

United Kingdcm.- 

77.9 

820 j 

81.7 

Other conntriee 

as 

21 1 

28 

Totil 

172,011,676 

271.641.786 

810,186,680 

loao 

loao 

1020 


» PieUmliuiiT. 
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Tablb 650 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States f year ending June 50, i9ISl-19BS — Continue. 



Artlde and country to wbicb 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COn. 


Lard: 

Belgium 

Canada 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic.. 

Ecuador- 

France 

Germany 

Haiti 

Italy 

Meiioo 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Poland and Danslg . . 

Swe<len 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Venezuela 

Other countries 


P<mnd». 
57,902,854 
12,225,546 
69,938,840 
9, 527, 408 
2,682,955 
3,127, 715 
16, 467, 713 
231,527,922 
1,473,590 
14, 171,983 
27,303,989 
113,867,554 
1,912,499 
6,025,749 
4, 309, 678 
3,603,960 
169,463,848 
1,585,063 
8.998,390 


Ptmndt. 
43,591,420 
8.852,480 
73,926,475 
6,922,941 
3,050,146 
3, 501, 343 
37, 069, 312 
260,716,401 
1,431,574 
9,051,392 
44,435,678 
42,830,544 
5,118,918 
2,716,022 
5,389,566 
3,830,264 
244,465,234 
669,156 
14,820,530 


Poundi. 
50,472,076 
14,218,375 
87,897,540 
5,699,646 
4,200,001 
4, 515, 308 
37,801,672 
328,111,752 
1,763,529 
29,570,822 
44,951, 072 
47,802,425 
7, 799, 400 
6,708,091 
5,941,585 
2,789,067 
241, 144, 099 
2, 192, 440 
29,062,805 


812,379,896 962,641,705 lOaO 100.0 | lOaO 


Lard, neutral: 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland and Labrador.. 

Norway 

Sweden 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


359,361 
854,640 
1, 152,972 
6,730,821 
466,021 
2,522,315 
837, 549 
8,639,136 
981,488 


641,869 
1,238,503 
2,618, 949 
5, 9m 743 
664,227 
4,444,394 
1,219,533 
2,019,690 
815,082 


971,168 
1,212,976 
2,059,671 
8,778,345 
784, 765 
4,314, 719 
1,439,750 
5, 476, 907 
1,455,788 


Total 22, 544, 303 | 19,572;940| 26, 494, 079 100. 0 


rk, pickled: _ 

Beltium - 

British Guiana o Ilo Si 

British West Indies % Ml 

2,458,216 

Newfoundi'and and Labrador 4, 147, 

United Kingdom JSS’ 

Other countries 4,386,621 


628,129 
696,260 
2,711, 473 
10,856,771 
1,319, 231 
1,746,028 
1,222,747 
i 766, 298 
1,257,909 

4.913.655 

3.401.655 


328, 441 
972,334 
3,377, 783 
13,348,745 
1,379,111 
3,523,805 
1,269,842 
5,265,840 
1,567,944 
5,852,630 
4,047,281 


Total I 33,286.062 1 83,5mi46 4^933,756] 


VBGITABLK PRODUCTS. 

Austria 2,930^913 

taSilS;:::::::::::;:::: 

""II” 

2**?"®’^““ "Ill S»5,»14,944 

92?*^ IIIIIIII 

iSS3ii"iiir.iiir.""";;:- »|oi.a2 

JortW* 13a 494, 795 

2^07^834 



Total 


2,003,919 
93, 13a 041 
10a 683.080 
e7,l9a347 
397,059 
4iaQ24,663 
80a33a738 
234,295,065 
447, 68a 625 
a 097, 263 
4a 101, 703 
3,261.395 
9,081, 134 
la 277, 523 
17a 77a 695 
2a 827, 106 
2, 47a 800 
90a 371,632 
17,952, 170 


I , 47 a 876 
92; 884, 508 
10a52a863 

11, 55 a 176 
40a567 
352; 099, 567 
472,823,551 
28a 034, 186 
339,579,297 
7, 74 a 906 
37,809.219 
2,099.248 

II, 111,022 

14,10a863 

12 a 121, 820 

Sa 295, 627 
1,560,927 
701,503,949 
2a80a975 


k868.87a 748 keOg 73^147 


I PraUminanr. 
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Table 659 . — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, year ending June 30, 1921-1923 — Continued. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 

1929-21 

1021-22 

1022-231 

1920<21 

1921-22 

1922- 

231 

VKQETABLK PRODUCTS— Continued. 
Fruits: 

Apples, fresh— 

Ar^ntina 

Boxti.* 

Boxes. 
4,200 
50,643 
10^366 
26,011 
67,634 
6,987 
039,676 
201, 619 

Boxes. 

6a 777 
347,910 
49,973 
103, 824 
128, 637 
91,553 

P.ct. 

P. cf. 
0.3 

P.d. 

1.7 

Canada 



4.3 

lao 

Cuba 



.7 

L4 

Mexico 



1.0 

ao 

Norway 



4.1 

a4 

Philippine Islands. 



.4 

2L6 

United Kingdom 


2, 603; 633 
205,028 


67.4 

71.7 

Other countries 



2 ao 

6.2 




Total 


1,394,934 

3,491,244 


loao 

loao 




.Argentina 

Barrels. 
14,907 
327, Ml 
40,233 

Barrels. 

7,867 

44,824 

20,523 

20,983 

27,839 

8,334 

468,227 

40,694 

Barrels. 
13,083 
47, 005 
20, IM 
4,414 
13,261 

8 

P. ct. 
0.0 

P. Ct. 
1.2 

p.ct. 

2.2 

('auada 

12. 3 

7.1 

7.9 

Cuba 

1. 6 

3.3 

3.4 

Mexico 

4o;mo 

74,960 

11,006 

2,061,622 

88,313 

1.7 

3.3 

.7 

Norway 

2.8 

4.4 

2.2 

Philippine Islands 

.4 

1.3 

United Kingdom.* 

480,437 
14, 217 

77.4 

72.8 

81.1 

Other countries 

3.3 

6.6 

2.5 


Total 

2, 666, 101 

629, 181 

592,681 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Apricots, dried— 

Delgium 

Pounds. 
369, 767 
792,308 
439,663 
406,964 
1,093, 764 
166,430 
833, 112 
98,300 
406,661 
493,427 
2,877,419 
352,609 

Pounds. 
718,661 
660, 049 

1.237. 817 

3.868.817 
2,477,502 

220, 170 

Pounds. 
394. 945 
802,276 
1,243,494 
3,306,111 
323, 6M 
405,846 
897,600 
226,706 
1,085,040 
801,447 

P. ct. 
4.4 

P. ct. 
4.3 

P.ct. 

3.6 

CaiTada 

9.6 

3.9 

7.2 

Denmark 

5.3 

7.4 

11. 1 

France 

4.9 

23.1 

29.6 

Germany 

13. 1 

14.8 

2.9 

Japan., r 

2.0 

1.3 

3.6 

Netherlands 

1,642,687 
284, 160 

10.0 

9.8 

8.0 

New Zealand 

1.2 

1.7 

2.0 

Norway 

808,762 
879, 146 
3,685,390 

4.9 

4.8 

9.7 

.Sweden 

6.9 

5.8 

7.2 

United Kingdom 

1 1,246,608 

459, 6M 

34.6 

21.4 

11.1 

Other countries 

362, 670 1 

4.3 

2.2 

4.2 


Total 

8,332,404 

16,735,609 j 

11, 193, 183 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Oranges— 

Canada - 

Boxes. 

1,820,800 

26,694 

163,347 

Boxes. 1 
1 1,631,364 1 

! 17,616 1 

91,969 1 

1 Boxes. 

1, 674, 106 
27, 672 
07, 636 

1 P.rt. 
91.0 

P. ct. 
93.4 

P.d. 

93.1 

United Kingdom 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

Other countries 

7.7 

6.6 

6.4 


Total 

2,000,741 

1,640,838 j 

1, 799, 212 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 


Prune.s— 

Belgium 

Pounds. 
1,602,992 
i 11,296,648 
1,468,277 
1,740,212 
16,734,560 
914,626 
2,480,649 
446,700 
123,977 
3,022,827 
16,604,011 
2,127,616 

Pounds. 

3.946.320 
14,263,367 

4, 133, 187 
26,063.197 
16,669,096 
700,886 
4,441,902 

1.204.320 
663,781 

Pounds. 

2,616,887 

13,961,017 

2,003,032 

1 26, 686, 389 

1 263, OM 

1,020,862 
1,771,449 
1,620,060 
743,431 
4,864,106 
18,906,239 
6,078,736 

p.ct. 

2.8 

P. Cl. 
3.6 

P. ct. 
Z.2 

Canada 

19.7 

13.0 

17.6 

Denmark 

2.5 

3.8 

2.5 

France 

3.0 

22.9 

33.6 

Germany 

1 29.1 

16.2 

.8 

Mexico 

1.6 

.6 

1.3 

Netherlands.. 

4.3 

4.1 

2.2 

New Zealand 

.8 

1.1 

1.9 

Norway 

.2 

.6 

.9 

Sweden 

6,489,977 

6.8 

6.0 

6.1 

United Kingdom 

29, Ml, 264 
3,371,248 

27.0 

27.0 

23.9 

Other countries. 

8.7 

8.2 

6.6 


Total 

67,460,784 

100,398,133 

79,228,763 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 


Fruits, canned— 

Belgium 

DdUars. 

131, 617 
1,983,624 
2,497, 176 
256»110 
77,667 
196,893 
80,206 

6,988,918 

1,734,161 

Dollars. 

149,831 

679,743 

38,601 

229,678 

486,083 

107,689 

64,901 

46^471 

13,688,171 

933,061 

Dollars. 

162; 096 
1, 136,681 
An,m 
aoao40 
711, 188 

P.ct. 

1.0 

p.cer 

ao 

p.ct. 

0.7 

Canada 

16.1 

4.1 

6.1 

Cuba 

10.0 

.2 

2.1 

Dutch East Indies. 

2.0 

1.4 

1.8 

France 

.6 

17 

8.2 

Netherlands — 

229,440 

114,438 

126^260 

17,469,329 

1,761,487 

1.6 

.7 

1.0 

Norway... 

.7 

.4 

.6 

Philippine Islands 

1.7 

.8 

:6 

United Kingdom 

46.2 

83.6 

77.7 

Other countries.. 

18.2 

8.7 

7.8 



Total 

13,128,063 

16,373,219 

22; 470, 807 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 


I FrelimiDary . * Included in applet, fretb in barrels previoiis to January, 1922. 
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Table 659. Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
btates^ year ending June SO, WSl-lOSS-^Continned, 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 


VBOETABLB PRODUCTS— continued. 


G1u(;o8e: 

Argentina 

Kelgium 

British South Africa. 

Canada 

Cuba 

Kgypt 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total . 


Grain and grain products: 
('orn — 

Belgium 

Canada 

('uba... 

nentuark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Kussiain Europe. 

Spain 

United Kingdom.. 
Other countries... 


Total . 


Wheat— 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

France. 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia in Europe. 

Spain 

united Kingdom.. 
Other countries... 


Total. 


Wheat flour — 

Belgium 

Braxil 

British W’est Africa. 

Canada 

Central America 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 


1920-21 


Pounds. 
2 , 864,562 
5 , 074,544 
1 , 935,631 
3 , 469,071 
1 , 065,412 
265, 441 
2 , 651, 160 
11 , 642,850 
3 , 668,682 
3 , 198 , 491 
4 , 375,458 
1 , 799, 460 
69 , 117,895 
14 , 843, 729 


125 , 972,386 



12,000 

11 , 422,506 

868,626 


66 , 911,093 


26 , 287,608 

10 , 746,857 


fglSid 

Germany 

Greece 

Haiti 

Hongkong 

Italy 

Japan... - 

Kwantung, leased territory. 

Mexico 

Netherlands 


Norway 

other Weat Indies. 


24 , 394,485 
25 , 526, 994 
6 , 606 , 255 
67 , 123,068 
1 , 206, 791 
21 , 379,082 
1 , 054,288 
1 , 537,565 
36,230 
9 , 164, 153 
88 , 784, 515 
19 , 419, 866 


1921-22 


Pounds. 

3 , 544, 514 
13 , 725,027 

2 , 926,270 
4 , 595, 089 
748, 445 

4 , 578 , 321 
7 , 240 , 544 

26 , 104, 465 
4 , 603, 104 
1 , 277,617 
14 , 205,088 
2 , 262,350 
147 , 372,616 
25 , 264, 443 


258 , 447, 893 


Bushfls. 

4 , 470, 782 
61 , 643, 197 
2 , 694 , 132 
7 , 265, 933 
2 , 974, 911 
27 , 175, 436 
1 , 427, 604 
10 , 101 , 521 
22 , 839, 667 
1 , 066,991 
5 , 872, 684 
2 , 208,652 
22 , 074 , 350 
4 , 569 , 764 


176 , 386, 614 


293 , 267,637 

Barrels. 
565, 191 
622,066 
55.600 
35,501 
426,615 
10,400 
986,341 
87, 173 
492,873 
295,202 
1 , 988,070 
419,917 
210, 762 
142,495 
315, 277 
18.598 


359,893 
1 , 263,405 
342, 134 
593,549 


17 , 526,947 
29 , 341,265 
2 , 033,553 
5 , 694 , 338 
21 , 782,679 
2 , 079,257 
35 , 656, 391 
11 , 002,363 
19 , 257, 764 
262,671 
808,666 
77 .% 817 
2 , 448,806 
48 , 808, 181 
10 , 842, 393 


1922 - 23 » 


1920-21 


Pounds. 
4 , 485,924 
6 , 384,683 
3 , 737, 884 
2 , 277 , 590 
2 , 037 , 5.31 
11 , 091,619 
1 ,. 322 , 484 
1 , 794, 295 
3 , 585, 369 
1 , 202, 379 
2 , 307, 945 
2 . 293 , 664 
93 , 164 , 723 
20 , 6 . 38, 659 


156 , 314, 639 


Bushels. 
1 , 930,687 
32 , 153,890 
2 , 778, 141 
3 , 320, 120 
3 , 174, 168 
11 , 806,514 
960 , 110 
288, 487 
13 , 961,586 
823,113 
3 , .392 
422 , 375 
21 , 271,080 
1 , 170, 390 


1921 - 22 ^ 


P. ct. 

2.3 

4.0 

1.5 

2.8 

.8 

.2 

2. 1 
9.2 
2.0 

2.6 

3.5 

1.4 

64.9 

11.9 


100.0 


P. ct. 

1.4 

30.3 

3.2 
6.6 

.2 

16.2 


94 , 064,053 


11 , 345,230 
31 , 902, 628 
1 , 106 , 580 
14 . 750, 870 
8 , 492 , 567 
1 , 096,580 
33 , 771, 801 
6 , 353 , 422 
12 , 246,730 
1 , 241,986 


85,274 
23,997 
28 , 237, 471 
5 , 205, 835 


208 , 321, 091 

Barrels. 
123, 479 
327, 018 
65, 574 
68,216 
499,827 
228,871 
1 , 068 , 721 
3 . 39, 403 
190,224 
432,881 
1 , 516,363 
63, 810 
162,488 
973,255 
50.058 
629, 012 
344,567 
245,670 
917,560 
408,410 
508,775 


154 , 950, 971 

Barrels. 
42,072 
477,568 
108,703 
66,936 
537,868 
1 , 475,843 
1 , 088 , 582 
194,890 
293, 147 
299,853 
1 , 062,684 
317, 738 
281,000 
825, 197 
54,280 
244,560 
384,909 
365,664 
982,736 
216, 555 
473, 121 


8.4 

1.V2 


17 . I 
1.4 


100.0 


9.0 

3.7 


8.3 
8.7 

2.3 
19.5 

.4 

7.3 
.4 
.5 


3 . 

30.3 

6.5 


100.0 


.2 
2.6 
. 1 
6. 1 
.5 

3.0 
1.8 

12.3 

2.6 

1.3 

.9 

1.0 

.1 


2.2 

7.8 

1.5 

3.7 


P.ct. 

1.4 
5.3 
1.1 
1.8 

.3 
1.8 
2.8 
10. 1 
1.8 
.5 

5.5 
.9 

57.0 

9.7 


100.0 


P. ct. 

2.5 
34.9 

1.5 
4. 1 

1.7 

15.4 

.8 

5.7 
1 Z 9 

.6 

3.3 

1.3 

12.5 

2.8 


1922 - 

23 » 


P.ct. 

2.9 

4.1 

2.4 

1.5 

1.3 

7. 1 

.8 

1.1 

2.3 

.8 

1.5 

1.5 

59.6 

13.1 


100.0 


P. ct. 
2. I 
34.2 

3.0 
3.5 
3.4 

12.6 

1.0 
.3 

14.8 

.9 


.4 

22.6 

1.2 


100. 0 100. 0 


8.4 

14.1 
1.0 
2.7 

10.5 

1.0 

17.1 
5.3 

9.2 
.1 
.4 
.4 

1.2 

23.4 
5.2 


100.0 


P.ct. 
0.8 
2. 1 
.4 
.4 

3.2 
1 . 1 
6.8 
23 

1.2 

2.7 

9.6 
.4 

1.0 

6.2 

.3 

4.0 

22 

1.6 

5.8 
26 
3.2 


7.3 

20.6 

.7 

9.5 

5.5 

2L8 

3.5 
7.9 

.8 


.1 


18.2 

3.4 


100.0 


P.ct. 

0.3 

3.2 
.7 
.4 

3.6 

9.9 

7.3 

1.3 
20 
2.0 

7. 1 

2. 1 

1.9 

5.5 
.4 

1.6 
26 
25 
6.6 
1.5 
3.2 


> Pielimlnary. 
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TikBLB 659 . — DeBtinaiion <4 principal farm products export from the United 
States p year ending June SO, 19S1-19SS — Continued. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1982-23 1 

1990-91 

1021-22 

1029- 

281 

YiOKTABLK PRODUCTS— Continued. 







Grain and grain products— Continued. 
Wheat flour— Continued. 

Panama 

Barrett. 

lie, 281 

Barrett. 

95,120 

Barrett. 

88,240 

P.et. 

0.7 

P.et. 

06 

P.et. 

06 

Philippine Islands 

197,704 

833,046 

460,838 

1.2 

2.1 

8.2 

Poland and Dansig 

1,034,032 
91, filO 

146,744 

168,786 

04 

.9 

tl 

Bussia in Europe 

154,472 

313,800 

.6 

1.0 

2.1 

Sweden T 

223,482 
679, 761 
3,000,168 
148,866 

137,734 

1,381,963 

8,190,762 

77,308 

106,607 

1.4 

.0 

.7 

Turkey in Europe 

472,378 

3.6 

8.7 

3.2 

United Kingdom 

1,913,833 

.83.061 

19.1 

202 

12.0 

Venezuela 

.9 

.5 

.6 

Other countries 

1,666; 611 

1,095,603 

1, 483, 357 

9.0 

09 

9.0 




Total 

16,179,966 

15,796,824 

14,882,714 

loao 

lOOO 

lOOO 

Hops: 

Australia 

Pounds. 

082,200 

Pounds. 

488,666 
1,292,799 
2,762,124 
13,846,499 
1, 132,669 

Pounds. 

382,633 

6,862,676 

3,031,638 

2,351,919 

878,617 

P.ct. 

4.4 

P.et. 

2.5 

P. ct. 
2.8 

Belgium 

1,911 
2,680,261 
17, 466, 638 
1,076,128 


06 

508 

Canada 

iii 

14.1 

22.5 

United Kingdom 

78.7 

709 

17.4 

Other countries 

4.8 

09 

6.5 




Total 

22,206,028 

19,521,647 

13,407,183 

loao 

lOOO 

100.0 

Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 

Cottonseed cake— 

Denmark 

274,809,012 

264,890,768 

196,367,016 

76.3 

63.8 

67.0 

Germany 

35,805,649 

28,880,847 

117,360,484 

20,929,920 

132,347,964 

9.0 

28.3 

38.6 

Sweden. 

4,264,960 

&0 

5.0 

1.2 

United Kingdom 

12; 606, 693 
7,796,765 

10; 966; 664 

7, 775,807 

3.5 

2.6 

2.3 

Other countries 

1,110,853 

2; 708, 967 

Z3 

.3 

.9 





Total 

360,966,866 

415, 266^ 679 

342; 544, 194 

100.0 

lOOO 

lOOO 




Cottonseed meal— 

Belgium 

1,668,000 

12,182,904 

4,812,760 

4,146,348 

3,603,903 

2,627,740 

1.7 

4.1 

3.2 

Canada 

12.0 

8.6 

2.4 

Germany 

3,894,472 

6,953,787 
1,927,000 
13, 710, 014 

3,566,600 
3,284,869 
11,201,430 
83, 016, 447 

4.1 

09 

3.2 

N etherlands 


1.6 

2.9 

Norway 

22,942,364 

44,164,861 

0,961,384 

24.2 

11.7 

10.0 

United Kingdom 

i 75^ 396, 136 

406 

64.2 

74 2 

Other countries 

IMIS, 912 

i 505, 912 

10.5 

9.0 

41 




Total 

94,713,966 

117,463,067 

111,806,810 

lOOO 

100 0 

100.0 




Linseed or flaxseed cake— 

Belgium 

43,386,083 

152,114,660 

1 6,436,135 

1 276^237,018 

91,656,770 
16,216,405 
351, 445,009 

11.6 

32.4 

17.1 

Germany 

43,346,153 

221,094,838 

11.6 

1.4 

3.0 

Netherlands 

69.3 

508 

65.5 

United Kingdom. 

e7,m902 

7,m,m 

1 27,731,137 

6,879,426 

69,518,709 

15.5 

09 

13.0 

Other countries 

7,720,345 

2.0 

1.5 

1.4 



Total 

373,079,051 

460,897,376 

536,665,238 

lOOO 

lOOO 

lOOO 


Oils, y^table: 

Cottonseed— 

Argentina,,.. ^ 

1,965,787 

38^577,655 

819,798 

4,467,145 

9,413,983 

1,111,594 

8,562,774 

1,426,227 

493,990 

1,684,282 

28,179,075 

6.678.887 
119,737,778 

10,858,888 

1.203.888 

1 24,482,324 

1 1,495,100 

22,618,400 

8,384,761 
38,492,601 
1,872,553 
2; 914, 611 
7,867,074 
723,408 
1,090,753 
867,962 
525,564 
2; 623, 440 
882,514 
8, 208; 694 
4,205,064 
9,436,848 
831,808 
2,526,698 
1^933,942 
7,567,176 

3, 840; 798 
96»568,616 
4,174,868 
3, 442; 620 
1,705,794 
1,045,782 
361,201 
302,320 
493,831 
231,880 

07 

8.7 

OO 

Canada 

18.6 

42.0 

4t8 

Chile 

.3 

L5 

05 

Cuba 

1.6 

8.2 

5.4 

Denmark 

8.8 

06 

27 

Dominican Republic 

.4 

.8 

t6 

Germany 

8.0 

L3 

.6 

Greece 

.5 

.9 

.5 

French Guiana 

.2 

.6 

.8 

French West Indies 

.6 

2.9 

.4 

Italy 

206,099 
6,711,448 
1,812,695 
5,155^490 
515,414 
. 842,188 

1,097,803 
5,908,295 

9.9 

to 

.8 

Mexico 

2.4 

06 

104 

Netherlands 

42.8 

47 

20 

Norway. 

8.7 

103 

OO 

Panama 

.4 

.9 

.8 

UnitMl Kingdom ... . 

8.6 

2.8 

.5 

TTniguay. _ .. _ 

.6 

02 

3.1 

Other countries..... 

8.0 

8.1 

01 



Total. 

288,968,026 

91,614,635 

64,801,231 

100 0 

lOOO 

1000 


> PrtnmJnsnr 
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Tablb 669. — Destination of principal farm products exported frvm the United 
SUxtee, year ending June SO^ 19B1-19B3 — Continued. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 


1020-21 


1021-22 


1022-231 


1020-21 


1021-2a 


102 ^ 

231 


vrgbtabli pboducts— continued. 
TobfU‘00. leaf: 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

British West Africa . 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

France 

French Africa 

Germany 

Haiti 

Hongkong. 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom... 
Other countries 


Total. 


rORKST FRODUCTS. 


Naval stores: 

Rosin— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Cuba 

Dutch East Indies. 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United Kingdom.. 

Uruguay 

Other countries 


Total. 


Turpentine, spirits of— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bn^ V.--" 

British South Africa. 

Canada 

Germany 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Total. 


Lumber: 

Fif ^ 

Australia 

British South Africa. 

Canada 

ChUe 

China 

Cuba 

Jma 

Mexioo 


United Kingdom. 
Other countries... 


Total.. 

1 Preltnitnary. 


Pounds. 
3 , 62 S ,318 
24 , 545, 292 
26 , 172, 310 
6 , 872,086 
16 , 327,621 
20 , 916,701 
6 , 388,633 
60 , 724, 974 
3 , 314, 366 
18 , 823, 658 
1 , 166,710 
2 , 021,921 
46 , 868,059 
2 , 226,923 
1 , 771,042 
24 , 165, 164 
3 , 267, 365 
3 , 790,615 
1 , 394.709 
6 , 230, 431 
2 , 866,975 
204 , 672.607 
0 , 843,660 


Pounds. 
1 , 066,975 
16 , 241,767 
21 , 610,307 
7 , 143,013 
13 , 117,029 
22 , 945,067 
3 , 829, 171 
43 . 166,050 
2 , 853,526 
29 , 988, 677 
1 , 409,040 
648,146 
46 , 971,663 
2 , 339,613 
2 , 642, 100 
19 , 870, 686 
3 , 622 , U 3 H 
6 , 814, 821 
12 , 534,194 
4 , 231, 477 
2 , 685,712 
178 , 817, 343 
9 , 440,332 


496 , 878,830 


451 , 888,436 


Pounds. 
2 , 486,390 
18 , 030,796 
22 , 966,663 
10 , 330,701 
14 , 131, 230 
39 , 792, 536 
6 , 037, 336 
37 , 638,320 
6 , 292,900 
30 , 680,022 
1 , 430,497 

I , 394,711 
42 , 400,610 

2 , 471,867 
435,837 
16 , 901 , 536 
3 , 426,895 
5 , 714,648 
12 , 794,761 
5 , 919,714 
2 , 056,692 
152 , 700,297 

II , 152, 623 


P.ct. 

0.7 

4.9 

6.1 

1.4 

3.3 

4.2 

1.1 

12.2 
.7 

3.8 
.2 
.6 

9.4 
.4 

4 

4.9 
.7 
.8 
.3 

1.3 

.6 

41.2 

1.8 


P.ct. 

0.2 

3.4 
4.8 
1.6 
29 

5.1 

.8 

9.6 

.6 

6 6 
.3 

io!4 

.6 

.6 

4.4 

.8 

1.3 

28 

.9 

.6 

39.6 

2.1 


P.ct. 

0.6 

4.0 

6.2 

2.3 

3.2 
8.9 

1.1 

8.5 

1.2 
6.0 

.8 

.3 

9.6 
.6 
.1 

3.8 

.8 

1 3 
29 

1.8 
.6 

34.3 
2.4 


446 , 186,472 


100. (M 


100.0 


100.0 


Barrels. 
114,088 

30.631 
27,766 
106,300 

79,784 

21,756 

19.927 
70,744 
17,156 
19,050 
11,634 
18,772 

276.927 
14,043 

48.632 


877, 109 

Gallons. 

500^467 

519,437 

605,233 

282,803 

94,743 

040,531 

522,142 

621,265 

5 , 207,872 

547,418 


Barrels. 

89,643 

14,857 

21,969 

88,842 

49,802 

13,719 

31,961 

115,247 

17,711 

44,146 

12,833 

16,043 

206,681 

9,962 

52,797 


9 , 741,711 


Mfeet. 

49,202 


786, 11 3 

Gallons. 

455,009 

596,074 

772,324 

217.634 
71,987 

973,687 

899,236 

6 , 491,387 

473.635 


Barrels 
86 . 3 ! 
10,830 
22,660 
103,318 
58,698 
16,022 
46,216 
162,485 
34,827 
86,739 
16,917 
27, 148 
277,269 
14,765 
76,585 


P. Ct 
13.0 
3.5 

3.2 
12 1 

9.1 
25 
23 

8.1 
20 
22 

1.3 
21 

31.6 

1.6 

5.4 


P. ct. 
11.4 
1.9 
2 8 
11.3 

6.3 
1.7 
4.1 
14.7 

2.3 

5.6 

1.6 

22 

26.2 

1.3 

6.6 


1 , 039,806 lOaO 


Gallons 
897,356 
481,344 
291,953 
130,229 
75,452 
884,849 
491,331 
706,906 
5 , 012,968 
539,916 


10,297 

13,113 

88,706 

4^615 


57,638 

28,856 

46,888 


10 ^ 788,280 


Mfeet, 

60^905 

3,798 

2,564 

6,477 

118,061 

3,443 

397,484 

8,141 

44,024 

9,813 

24.683 


9,012304 


Mfeet. 
77,819 
15»725 
11,185 
14,420 
68,121 
8,509 
186,259 
12494 
34,479 
12 144 
25,133 


P. Ct. 

6.1 

6.3 
5.2 
29 
1.0 

9.6 

5.4 

6.4 
53.5 

6.6 


loao 


P.d. 

13.0 

1.1 

27 

3.5 
23.4 

1.2 

18.2 

1.7 

16.2 

7.6 
124 


P. ct. 

8.3 
1.0 
22 
9.9 
6.6 
1.6 

4.4 

15.6 
23 

8.3 
1.6 
2.6 

26.7 

1.4 
7.6 


loao 


100.0 


P.d. 

9.0 

,6 

.4 

.8 

17.4 

.6 

58.6 

1.2 

6.5 
1.4 

3.6 


loao 


loao 


P.d. 

16.6 

8.4 
24 
3.1 

14.6 

1.8 

89.6 
27 

7.4 
23 
6.3 
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Table 659. — Destination of principal farm products exported from the United 
States, year ending June 30, 1921-1933 — Continued. 


Article and country to which 
consigned. 

lttao> 2 l 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1922- 

231 

FOREST PRO DrcTs— continued. 


1 





Lumber— Cont inued. 







Oak- 

Mfeet. 

Mfeet. 

Mfeet. 

P.rt. 

P.ct. 

Pet. 

Argentina 

5.347 

6,932 

9,155 

6.9 

7.9 

6.6 

Belgium 

3. 195 

8,174 

10,101 

4.1 

9.3 

7.3 

British South Africa 

832 

667 

1,300 

1. 1 

.6 

.9 

Canada 

33,600 

23,991 

:17, 879 

43.2 

27.4 

27.4 

Netherlands 

2,327 

784 

1,303 

3.0 

.9 

l.O 

Spain - 

1,881 

563 

1,787 

2.4 

.6 

1.3 

linited Kingdom 

25,484 

42,184 

67, 544 

32.8 

48.2 

48.9 

Uniguay 

721 

1,268 

2,042 

.9 

1.4 

1.5 

Other countries 

4, 391 

3,074 

6,908 

5.6 

3.7 

6. 1 

Total- 

77. 778 

87, 527 

138,118 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Pine, yellow, long leaf— 







Araentina 

69,867 

120, 174 

178,200 

13.6 

26.2 

30.3 

Belgium 

14,021 

27, 405 

14,217 

2.7 

6.0 

2.4 

Canada 

28,886 

16,420 

32,010 

5.6 

3.4 

5.6 

Cuba 

168,563 

61,001 

126,354 

30.9 

13.3 

21.3 

Dominican Republic 

12,377 

5,384 

6,610 

2.4 

1.2 

.0 

France 

1,390 

7,003 

6,265 

.3 

1.6 

1. 1 

Italy 

1,625 

8,400 

10,638 

.3 

1.8 

1.8 

Mexico 

113,757 

60,262 

64.495 

22.2 

13.3 

0.3 

Netherlands 

1,186 

7, 642 

5,817 

.2 

1.6 

1.0 

Other West Indies 

31,264 

26,695 

37, 674 

6. 1 

6.8 

6.4 

Panama 

6,862 

4,626 

4,202 

1.3 

1.0 

.7 

Spain 

11,176 

20,317 

21,846 

2.2 

4.4 

3.7 

lotted Kingdom - 

35,870 

.39,827 

41, 261 

7.0 

8.7 

7.0 

l^ruguay 

9.271 

12,206 

15,203 

1.8 

2.7 

2.6 

Other countries 

16.665 

41, 761 

34,021 

3.4 

9.2 

5.9 

Total 

512. 649 

458,023 

587, 522 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Railroad ties: 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

~P.CL 

^P^ 

TTctT 

Canada 

1,619,996 

843,770 

614,412 

30.2 

43.8 

2.V0 

China 

131,771 

6,115 

36,016 

2.6 

.3 

• 1.5 

Chosen 



23,035 



1.0 

Cuba 

66,193 

2,012 

39,841 

1.3 

.1 

1.6 

Guatemala 

7H. 141 

65, 325 

153,811 

1.6 

3.4 

6.3 

Honduras 

269,972 

218, 506 

481,047 

5.2 

11.3 

19.6 

Japan 

166 

68,423 

233,382 


3.6 

9.5 

Mexico 

362,340 

397, 562 

282,033 

7,2 

30.6 

11.5 

Palestine and Syria 

6,775 

12, 109 

117,963 

.1 

.6 

4.8 

Peru 

184,408 

45,509 

103,400 

3.7 

3.4 

4.2 

United Kingdom 

.1,598,114 

73,606 

33,181 

31.7 

3.8 

1.3 

Other countries 

832,963 

195, 590 

338,722 

16.4 

10.3 

13.7 

Total 

6. 039, 838 

1,928,526 

1 2,4.59.543 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Complied from the Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, IV22 and 1923, and official records' of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 660. — Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
year ending June SO, 1921 -1923, 


Article and country of origin. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1923-231 

1920-21 


1922- 

231 

ANIMALS and ANIMAL PBODVCT8. 

Cattle: 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

P. et. 

P.et. 

P.rt. 

Canada 

307,202 

128,803 

230,227 

93.1 

86.0 

87.2 

Mexico 

20,184 

23,076 

20,301 

6. 1 

14.6 

7.7 

United Kingdom 

1,650 

346 

787 

.5 

.2 

.3 

Other countries 

038 

408 

12,622 

.3 

.3 

4.8 

Total 

329,974 

161,533 

363,887 

100.0 

loao 

100.0 

Borses: 





81.8 

76.9 

Canada 

3,633 

2,566 

2,165 

89.8 

Mesdeo. 

98 

293 

203 

2.4 

9.3 

7.2 

United Kingdom 

210 

188 

310 

5.3 

8.0 

11.0 

Other eountriet 

103 

1 89 

138 

^6 

2.9 

4.9 

Total 

4,044 

3, 136 

2,816 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

rrr,— .-ss 


1 Preliminary. 


Imparts and Exports of AgricMural Products. 


Tablb 660.- 


-Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
year ending June 30, 19ft 1-1923 — Continued. 


Article and country of origin. 


1920-21 1921-22 


ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— <X)n. 

Butter, including substitutes: 

Argentina 

Australia 

Canada 

Denmark 

Netherlands. 

New Zealand 

ITnited Kingdom 

Other countries 

Total 

( ' heose, including substitutes: 

Argentina 

Canada 

France 

Greece. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sp^n. - 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Fibers, animal: 

Silk, raw— 

China 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Otner countries. 


Wool, unmanufactured— 
Carpet, wool— 

Argentina 

British India 

British South Africa . 

Chile 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Palestine and Syria. 
Persia 


Pounds. 
3,420,925 
5,605 
4,969,770 
22. 822, 785 
1,451,046 
1, 327, 239 
3, 441 
342, 84 2 

34,343,653 

9,827.075 
311,226 
2,417,036 
84, 716 
1, 185, 912 
981,074 
89, 895 
125,366 
1,068,100 
37,870 
456,408 


6,205,278 

446,733 

1,772,532 

20.815,912 

222,290 

29, 462. 745 


5,883,343 
154,623 
1, 537, 866 
384,907 
15, 270, 730 
394,625 
357,009 
329,637 
22,703 
56, 170 


Turkey in Asia... 
United Kingdom. 

Uruguay 

Other countries. . 


Clothing, wool— 

Argentina 

Australia 

British South Africa.. 

Canada 

OhUe 

China 

Now Zealand 

Peru 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 

Total 

Combing wool— 

Argentina 

Australia. . . . . - ^ - 
British South Africa. 

Canada 

New Zealand 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay-... 

Other countries 


Pounds. 

403,538 
2,055,537 
3, 101, 084 
2.888,338 
91, 117 
845,065 
70,991 
95,6 22 

9,551,292 ' 

5,626,213 
4,823, 777 
2,260,602 
808,433 
12,085,693 
1,614,862 
236,290 
531,020 
5,450,139 
261,051 
572, 634 

34,270,604 


7,328,677 
259, 414 
1,613,784 
38,590,110 
386, 979 


12,354,133 
3,022,867 
100,493 
25, 275 
66,679, 144 
1,022,300 
3, 641. 970 
2,060,172 
60,501 
4, 141, 621 
219,789 
211,998 
381,049 
278,960 
50,241,626 
587,337 
3, 757, 671 


Pounds. P. ct. P. ct. 
793, 479 10. 0 4. 2 

130, a36 21. 6 

2,999,355 14.5 32.6 

7, 371, 147 66. 5 30. 2 

109, 861 A. 2 1.0 

3,887,174 3.9 8.8 

369,106 7 

112,127 .9 1.1 


4, 000, 545 59. 3 16. 4 

5,858,305 1.9 14.1 

4,537,008 14.6 6.6 

922, 287 . 5 2. 4 

20,571,704 7.2 85.3 

2, 147, 774 5. 9 4. 7 

468, 419 .5 .7 

12, 391 .8 1. 5 

14,765,121 6.4 15.9 

531, 157 .2 .8 

740, 659 2. 7 1.6 

54,555,270 100.0 100.0 


10,584,948 21.1 15.2 

408, 684 1. 5 .5 

1,818,206 6.0 3.3 

37, 989, 046 70. 7 80. 1 

1,882,720 .7 .9 

52, 683, 604 100.0 100.0 


611,350 211,998 996,353 1.0 

311,483 381,049 681,433 .6 

364, 737 278, 960 2, 456, 828 .7 

19,179,645 50,241,626 60,859,099 38.8 

2^536,672 587,337 266,526 5.1 

2115^ 590 3,757,671 6,800,545 4.^ 

49.447,990 148.786,906 170.368.386 100. 0_ 


92,700,500 
39,032,638 
18, 187, 739 
8,656,806 
13,727,089 
8,614,484 
6,844,571 
253,070 
28,478,904 
31,581,289 
3, 172, 183 

251,249,273 

6,146,724 


3, 162, 810 
630,954 
1,106, 512 

12.996.9101 


6, 002, 098 9, 762, 858 36. 9 W. 3 

8.610,375 5,195,722 15.5 26.2 

1 842,901 1,225,269 7.2 5.6 

72 S 928 3,465,426 3.4 2.2 

1,116,755 1,036,420 5.5 3.4 

73,992 334,253 3.4 .2 

2,780, 246 665, 235 2.7 aj 

31,599 268„938 .1 .1 

2,801,571 15,407,663 lb 3 8.5 

8,376,306 4,365,494 12.6 25.5 

458,115 1,976,011 1-4 1. 5 

32.820,886 _ 43.703,289 100.0 

14,023,407 77.256,141 47.3 ^3 

20,477^363 69,406,989 ----- 

4^499,919 S’? 

540,807 fi»«52,834 2.4 .8 

8 20K 468 13,666,196 7.4 11.9 

4,880^008 58,657,619 24.3 7.0 

14,596,556 f2,040,Wl 4.9 21.1 

2,006,432 15,327,931 S. 5 2. 8 

69.23i^ 298.496.152 JOgUO. JOgiL 


^ Preliminary. 
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Table 660.— Ongfin of princij^l farm products imported into the United States, 
year ending June SO, Continued 


Article and country of origin. 

1220*21 

1921-22 

1922-23' 

1920-21 

1921-2S 

1922- 

23' 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COU 







Fibers, animal— Continued. 







Hair of the Angora goat, alpaca, 







etc.— 

Poundi. 

Pounds. 

Poundt. 

P.cf. 

P.cf. 

P.ei. 

British South Africa 

486,601 

1,003, 71.3 

3,469,041 

13 6 

'23 6 

3a4 

Chile. 

40; 616 

25, 743 

l' ^ 


China....' 

131)091 

328)724 

274 764 

sLo 

7 7 

9 A. 

Germany 

6)379 

7336 

12 3M 


2 


Peru 

381,870 

389,601 

309,003 

10.6 

9.2 

2.7 

Turkey in Asia 

91,855 


28)^13 

2^5 



Turkey In Europe 

473)^1 

530,^ 

2,60l)3^ 

13.1 

12.5 

22.8 

United Kingdom 

1,888,697 

1,949,648 

4)674,695 

62.3 

45.9 

41.0 

Other countries 

111,696 

11, 361 

24,166 

3.2 

.3 

.3 

Total 

3,611.685 

4,246,484 

11,394,024 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Hides and skins other than furs: 







Calfskins, dry— 







Argentina 

1, 165,273 

8,768,928 

4,474,240 

9.9 

64.2 

29.9 

Belgium 

233,952 

324,786 

219, 201 

2.0 

2.0 

1.5 

British India 

1,673,090 

136,923 

38,365 

14.2 

.8 

.3 

Canada 

1, 269, 029 

966,266 

1, 224, 488 

10.7 

6.1 

8.2 

China 

342,707 

70,259 

169,923 

2.9 

.4 

1.1 

Denmark 

779,100 

186, 148 

302,684 

6.6 

1.2 

2.0 

Dutch East Indies 

674,351 

200,394 

42,888 

5.7 

1.2 

.3 

Finland 

11,000 

229,697 

646,288 

.1 

1.4 

3.6 

France 

1,394,647 

654,082 

1, 619, 034 

11.8 

4.0 

10.1 

Germany 

54,161 

94,936 

687,669 

.5 

.0 

3.9 

Italy 

16,624 

112 ) 618 

90,331 

.1 

.7 

.6 

Latvia 


166,120 

134)^18 


1 0 

3 ^ 

Netherlands 

896, 165 

646,738 

1,676)4W 

7.6 

4.0 

7.1 

Norway 

932,308 

623,791 

797,118 

7.9 

3.2 

5.3 

Poland 

27,799 

266,631 

162,886 

.2 

1.6 

1.1 

Russia in Europe 

83,095 


269, 914 

.7 


L 8 

Sweden 

1,062,894 


961,618 

8.9 

4.1 

6.4 

Switrerland 

79, 169 

203,789 

87, 171 

.7 

1.3 

.6 

United Kingdom 

742,600 

662)286 

1,225,966 

6.3 

4.0 

8.2 

Uruguay 


949, 615 

106)712 


6 9 

7 

Other countries 

389, m 

345,877 

566,321 

3.2 

2)3 

3.7 

Total 

11,809,562 

16, 174, 682 

*14,988,085 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Calfskins, wet— 







Argentina 

190,886 

978,216 

1, 144,697 

0.8 

3.9 

3.7 

Australia 

202,388 

362, 817 

148, 134 

.9 

1.4 

.5 

Belgium 

626, 239 

1,094,940 

1,084,696 

2.6 

4.3 

.3.5 

Canada 

• 3, 67^ 472 

4,311,897 

6,068,156 

16.0 

17.0 

16.5 

Denmark 

2, 743, 662 

1, 64^066 

1 2, 103, 810 

11.5 

6.1 

6.8 

Finland 

9,281 

269,769 

62^330 


1. 1 

2.0 

France 

8,324,360 

7,233, 314 

8,833,727 

36.0 

28.5 

28.7 

Italy 


1, 185, 736 

1,243, 604 


4 7 

4 0 

Netherlands 

2,412,052 

1,933,826 

1,560,670 

lai 

7.6 

A 1 

New Zealand 

619, 111 

1,212, 217 

126,460 

2.6 

4.8 

.4 

Norway 

610,310 

343,102 

461,608 

2.1 

1.4 

1.5 

Poland 

227,329 

486,273 

448,907 

1.0 

1.9 

1.5 

Sweden 

1,949,134 

1,567,036 

3,065,676 

8.2 

6.2 

10.0 

Switzerland 

420, 219 

1,267,438 

1,085,592 

1.8 

AO 

3.5 

United Kingdom 

1,618,803 

596,897 

2,806,964 

6.8 

2.4 

9.1 

Uruguay 

61,447 

90,518 

9.308 

.2 

.4 


Other countries 

800,372 

914,329 

921,469 

1.4 

3.3 

3.2 

Total 

23,780,066 

2^ 383, 380 

*30,735,598 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

Cattle hides, dry— , 






— --S 

Argentina 

3,646,902 

4,321, 189 

17,719,184 

14.7 

23.4 

sai 

Australia 

331,780 

77, 166 

126,878 

1.3 

.4 

.2 

Brazil 

1,011,449 

94,878 

1,709,727 

4.1 

.5 

2.9 

British India. 

1,818^061 

182,043 

1,221,662 

5.3 

1.0 

2.1 

Canada 

821,590 

1,724,734 

4,186,832 

1.3 

9.4 

7.1 

China 

2,880,150 

1,649,188 

6,905,068 

11.6 

8.9 

11.7 

Colombia 

5,475,283 

5» 283, 096 

7,866,138 

22.1 

28.7 

13.4 

Cuba 

47,712 

42,700 

692,290 

.2 

.2 

1.2 

Dutch East Indies 

l,02i802 

1,644,993 

2,582,016 

4.1 

8.9 

4.4 

Ecuador 

619,306 

149, 662 

849,107 

2.5 

.8 

.6 

France 

676^172 

147, 181 

2,441,200 

2.8 

.8 

4.2 

Guatemala 

6^740 

61,466 

1&962 

2.1 

.3 


Honduras 

161,248 

209,593 

112, 121 

.6 

LI 

.2 

Italy 

306^319 

ia402 

366^540 

1.2 

.1 

.6 

“ Mesioo. 

669,778 

389,328 

425,597 

2.8 

2.1 

.7 


1 Prelimlnaiy. * IiioludeB kip skins untU Sept. 21, 1022. 
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Tablb 660 . — Origin of principal farm producU imparled into the UrdUd States, 
year eruiing June 30, iO^l-lOBS^-^ontinued. 


Article and country of origin. 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 

1020-21 

1921-22 

1022- 

23^ 

ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS— COn. 

Hides and skins other than furs— Con. 
Cattle hides, dry— Continued. 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Switzerland 

Poundt, 
842,142 
880,612 
703,742 
86,944 
286,238 
132, 79d 
1,607, 326 
2,141,050 

Pounds. 

8,188 

736,175 

91,245 

Pounds. 

108,229 

634,478 

442,858 

151,535 

3,279,183 

1,097,202 

2,383,540 

3,860,986 

P.ct. 

1.4 

2.2 

3.2 
.2 

1.2 
.8 

&8 

&8 

P.et. 

4.0 

.8 

P.ci. 

as 

1.1 

.8 

.3 

5,6 

1.0 

4.1 

a5 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other countries 

660^643 
1,576 
823,105 
145, 141 

is 

4.5 

.8 

Total 

Cattle hides, wet— 

Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil., 

Canada i — 

Cuba 

France 

Italy 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other countries 

24, 814, 120 

18,438,517 

58, 770, 243 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

79,323,014 
2, 781, 338 
20, 525, 396 
20, 106, 771 
6,102,800 
4,623,854 
1,358,034 
27,426, 164 
180, 419 
11, 264, 510 

86,679, 343 
2,415,901 
15,687,408 
34, 190, 737 
15,206,307 
1, 222, 972 
1,641,136 
17,945,386 
816,269 
la 692, 188 

186,606,092 
8,062,750 
24,403,024 
30, 489, 525 
12, 418, 583 
12,840^361 
5,667,302 
34, 551, 240 
375, 171 
34,067,002 

45.7 
1.6 

11.8 
11.6 

8.6 

2l7 

.8 

18.8 

.1 

6.3 

46.5 

1.3 

8.4 
18.3 

a2 

.7 

.9 

9.6 
.4 

5.7 

sao 

1.8 

7.0 

a8 

a6 

3.7 

1.6 

lao 

.1 

0.8 

Total 

Ooat and kid skins, dry— 

Aden 

Algeria. Tunis, etc 

Argentina 

Brazil 

British India 

British East Africa 

British South Africa 

British West Africa 

China 

France 

Greece 

Java and Madura 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Other Dutch East Indies 

Peru 

Spain 

United Kingdom 

Venezuela 

Other countries ^ 

Total 

173, 789,209 

186^ 407, 917 

846, 612, 958 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

1 

1 

3, 112, 822 
851,855 
6, 372, 141 
4,684,604 
10, 904, 553 
1,047,094 

033.338 
764,944 

15,035,533 

415,508 

477.339 
405,311 

2,086,054 

351,542 

363,132 

1 421, 306 

970, 674 
! 2,605,221 

1 1,396,013 

1 1, 772, 041 

4,247,537 

4,849,508 
1, 137, 058 
4,843,644 
4,509,259 
19,709,066 
840,862 
1,359,064 
1, 147, 470 
12, 148, 704 
1,361,082 
325,806 
1, 077, 809 
2,783,063 
401, 520 
503,085 
170, 709 
853,525 
8, 451, 732 
1,025,208 
1,801, 211 
6, no, 546 

4.8 
1.2 

8.8 

9.8 
28.3 

1.8 

1.4 
1.9 

22.0 

.0 

.7 

1.9 

.6 

.7 

1.0 

1.7 

2.7 

3.4 

3.7 

6.8 

4.6 

1.2 

0 3 
6.0 
20.2 

1.5 
1.4 
1.1 

22.0 

.6 

.7 

.6 

3.1 

.5 

.5 

,.6 

1.4 
8.8 
2.0 

2.6 

6.4 

a4 

1.6 

as 

6.5 

28.0 

.5 

1.0 

1.* 

17.2 

1.0 

.5 

1.8 

ao 

.6 

.8 

.2 

1.2 

4.9 

2.7 
Z5 

8.8 

36,816,402 

68, 227, 549 

70^ 763, 139 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Qoat skins, wet— 

Argentin*^ . -- 


77,377 

188,018 
0,828 
16,824,162 
147,200 
15,733 
07,028 
1,354, 177 


0.5 

as 

.1 

oa4 

.8 

.1 

.5 

7.3 

Brazil -- - 

852 

4,684,672 

59,^ 


British India 

British South Africa 

China. 

gpufn 

14,602,864 

88,677 

98.4 

1.2 

96.0 

.8 

Other od^triM 

167,086 

496,674 

8.4 

8.2 

Total 

4,011,764 

15,807,002 

18,607,046 

loao 

loao 

10(U) 

Sheep and lamb skins, dry and 
wet— 

Aden 

Argentina 

Australia 

Brazil 

British India 

British South Africa 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

France 

Greece 

New Zealand 

Spain — — — 

tTmted Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Other countries 

778,371 
8,816,988 
8,787,256 
1,758,837 
1,083,802 
3,202,713 
3, 525, 789 
2; 430, 595 
460,877 
729,458 
811,740 
16,055,011 
081,768 
8,783,816 
826,698 
4,820^990 

406,100 
1% 964, 060 
712,350 
1,846,780 
1,367,388 
1,400,700 
2,180,062 
138,343 
81,063 
346,885 
120,079 
13,351,877 
1,507,417 
0,958,380 
712,028 
1,699,176 

1,138,859 
16,229,412 
4,888,716 
1,885,404 
187,800 
2,409,658 
3,860,840 
1,800,870 
683,003 
1,066,881 
560,682 
18,666,790 
8,078,688 
27,858,807 
8,321, 104 
8,846,793 

1.3 
14.3 

A4 

8.0 

8.4 

5.6 
6.0 

4.2 
.8 

1.3 
.5 

27.8 

1.6 
15.1 

.6 

8.4 

as 

2a8 

L6 

as 

2.5 
ai 

4.6 
.8 
.1 
.7 

27.8 

ai 

2a4 

1.8 

a4 

1.3 

las 

a6 

ai 

.2 

ao 

4.2 
1.7 
.8 

1.2 
.6 

las 

4.6 
8L7 

as 

4.7 

Total t 

58,200,376 

48,838,302 

86,800,136 

loao 

loao 

loao 


1 Pnlimiiiary. 
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Tablb 660 . — Origin of 'principal farm products im'ported into the United StateSf 
year ending June SOy 19!^1-19€3 — Continued. 


Article and country of origin. 

1920-21 

IBH 


1020-21 

1921-22 

1922- 

231 

VEGETABLE PBODUCT8. 







Cocoa or cacao beans: 

Brazil 

Pound*. 
74,708,628 
61,034,029 
61,042, 196 
41,767,763 

Pounds. 

18,976,068 

97. 126. 629 
36,062,288 
60,562,225 

6,827,624 

37.438.630 
3, 638, 744 
4,392,107 

21, 177, 841 
20,002,934 
20,931,283 

Pounds. 
69,978,071 
122,276,584 
39,938,150 
42,457,894 
604,783 
40,886,824 
5,026,713 
2, 398, 716 
16,030,541 
21,900,119 
30, 019, 663 

P. ct. 
22.8 

P.ct. 

6.0 

P.cf. 

15.7 

British West Africa 

15.6 

sae 

32.1 

British West Indies 

15.6 

11.4 

10.6 

Dominican Republic 

12.8 

16.9 

11.1 

Cuba *_ 

2.2 

.1 

Ecuador 

54. G74, 651 
1,104,499 
4,393.911 
13,637,481 
18, 602, 117 
16,168,086 

16.7 

11.8 

10.7 

Haiti 

.3 

1.1 

1.3 

Portugf^ 

1.3 

1.4 

.6 

United Kingdom 

4.2 

6.7 

4.2 

Venezeula..T 

6.7 

6.3 

5.8 

Other countries 

5.0 

6.6 

7.9 





Total 

327,123,360 

317,124,373 

381,508,058 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Coffee: 

Aden 

2,623,528 
867,464,209 
160, 337,222 
212,391,512 
18, 507, 273 
23,413,471 
61,974,340 
18,876, 161 
13,349,622 

1, 604, 622 
756, 681, 844 
99, 134, 597 

2,436,100 

840,088,490 

# 

.2 

ai 

0.2 

Brazil 

63.6 

61.1 

04.4 

Central America 

125; 398; 369 

11.1 

8.0 

9.6 

Colombia 

234,921, 617 
22,831,697 
38, 444, 169 
65,267, 153 
6,626,607 

193, 889, 565 
20,987, 513 

15.7 

19.0 

14.9 

Dutch East Indies 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

Mexico 

39,490,998 
58, 509, 417 

1.7 

3.1 

3.0 

Venezuela 

3.9 

6.3 

4.5 

West Indies 

la 600, 978 

1.4 

.5 

.8 

Other countries 

12,699, 772 

13,936,254 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 





Total 

1,348,926,338 

1,238,012,078 

1,305,187,684 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 





Fibers, vegetable: ^ 

Cotton, raw— 

British India 

6,196,254 
11,632,162 
43,678,199 
44, 077, 364 
11,338,923 
6,547,884 
3,667,068 

5, 166, 749 
7,656,667 
110, 921, 695 

8,804,607 
24,792,329 
157, 990, 018 

4.1 

2.9 

3.8 

China 

9.2 

4.3 

10.6 

£g 3 rpt 

34.6 

61.9 

66.9 

A^xioo 

26, 818, 225 

15,868,478 

35.0 

15.0 

a? 

Peru__ 

17,433, 458 
5,599,225 
5, 509,036 

10, 335, 486 

0.0 

9.7 

4.4 

United Kingdom 

5,274,608 

12,936,993 

5.2 

3.1 

2.2 

Other countries 

2.9 

3.1 

5.6 





Total 

125, 938, 754 

179, 165, 055 

236,092,419 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

Flax— 

Belgium 

Long tons. 
226 

Long tons. 
593 

Long tons. 
765 

P. ct. 
4.2 

P. ct. 
11.8 

P.d. 

9.3 

Canada 

2,168 

710 

2,076 

39.9 

14.1 

25.3 

Chile 

8 

73 


.2 

.9 

Denmark 

2 

150 



1.8 

France 

24 

4 

3 

.4 

.1 

Germany.- 

10 

85 

• 471 

.2 

1.7 

5.7 

Italy - 

327 

60 

451 

6.0 

1.2 

6.6 

Japan.. 

899 

670 

126 

7.4 

13.3 

1.5 

Latvia - __ 


1 

484 



5.0 

N etherlands . - - — 

620 

706 

282 

11.4 

14.1 

3.4 

Philippine Islands 

533 


9.8 



Poland. - 


9 

844 

.2 

4.2 

Russia in Asia 

191 


3.6 



United Kingdom 

490 

2,171 

2; 661 

9.0 

43.2 

32.4 

Russia, European 

412 

7.6 



Other countrtwT.---. 

30 

4 

821 

.6 

.1 

4.1 







Total 

6,427 

6,021 

8,207 

loao 

loao 

loao 

Manila fiber— 

Philippine Islands. - 

61,008 

676 

43,463 

96,747 

98.7 

90.4 

99.1 

Other countries — 

260 

851 

1.3 

.6 

.9 







Total 

61,684 

43,728 

06,598 

loao 

loao 

100.0 


Sisal grass— 

Belgium.. 


748 

864 


1.0 

0.9 

British East Africa 

3, 193 { 

1, 316 j 

3,104 

ao 

1.8 j 

3.2 

Java ahd Madura 

1,388 

64,000 

1,702 

770 

5,035 

77,388 

2,997 


1.0 

6.1 

Mexico - — 

142,692 

8,093 

2,288 

2,424 

89.9 1 

8a4 1 

79.8 

Other Dutch East Indies 

5.1 

2.4 

3.1 

United Kingdom 

1, 185 

1.4 

1.1 

1.2 

Other (XEintries - 

2,440 

6,114 

L6 

8.4 

6l2 



Total 

158,590 

72,350 

97,682 

loao 

loao 

loao 




I ProilmlDary, 
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Table 660 . — Origin of prindpcd farm products im^ried into the United States ^ 
year ending June 30 1 1931-1923 — Continued. 


Article and country of origin. 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-231 


2® 


vegetable productb— continued. 







Bananas: 

Bunches. 

Bunches, 

Bunches. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

P. d. 

Central America 

27,072, 106 

29,962,566 

29,073,239 

06.3 

64.9 

65.3 

Colombia 

3,435,340 

2,687,000 

2,266,653 

8.4 

5.6 

5.1 

Cuba 

1,871,291 

1,880,952 

l,916,60;i 

4.6 

4.1 

4.3 

Jamaica 

7, 102, 835 

10,440,110 

9,881,633 

17.4 

22.6 

22.2 

Mexico _ _ - 


1, 104, 374 

1, 189, 090 


2.4 

2.7 

Other countries 

1,326,103 

154, 631 

173, 978 

3.3 

.4 

.4 

Total 

40,807,074 

46, 119, 632 

44, 501, 196 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Grains: 







Rice, uncloaned (Including pad- 







dy)— 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 




1, 282, 000 



1.0 

Hongkong 

298,971 

168,969 

'3171561 

0.9 

2.8 

2.7 

Japan 

32, 835, 831 

5, 408, 071 

2, 552, 505 

98.7 

88.3 

21.9 



530, 183 

7, 137, 401 


8.7 

61.1 

Other countries 

133, 120 

15, 056 

388, 091 

.4 

.2 

3.3 

Total 

33,267,922 

6, 122, 279 

11,078,218 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Rice, cleaned— 







Biitish India 

2,376,440 

1,315,030 

1, 587, 012 

3.8 

2.0 

2.8 



5, 3 15, .385 

2, 599, 1«0 


8.0 

4.6 

French Indo-China 

3. 469, 671 

89,000 

27, 773, 620 

5.6 

. 1 

48.8 

Hongkong 

62, 510, 686 

63, 150, 615 

21,064, 035 

84. 5 

79.7 

37.0 


809,311 

2,079.614 


1.3 

3. 1 


United States 

1, 122; 128 

3, 228, 478 

518, 672 

1.8 

4.8 

.9 

Other o^)untries 

1, 820, 896 

1, 529, 336 

3,414, 207 

3.0 

2.3 

6.9 

Total 

62, 109,032 

66, 707, 458 

56, 946, 692 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Rice (lour or meal— 







Canada 

100,340 

708 

1,744 

7.0 

0.1 

0.2 


990 

67 

2, 100 

.1 



.2 



114,258 

6, 394 


14. 6 

.7 

Frcnc-b Indo-(^hina 


20; 500 

200,000 


3.4 

. *^0 

Germany 

4,993 

46,203 

156, 760 

.3 

6.8 

. 2 

Hongkong 

955, 185. 

239, 970 

172,992 

66.9 

30.4 

Ik 

Japan 

364,006 

302, 047 

342,963 

25.5 

45.8 

87.6 

Otner countries 

2,144 

601 

28, 038 

.2 


3.1 

Total 

1, 427, 658 

790, 354 1 

910, 981 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Wheat— 

Bitshcls. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

Canada 

60, 694, 096 

14, 465, 602 

18, 012, 467 

99.4 

100.0 

100.0 

Other countries i 

309,928 

7 

73 

.6 



Total 

61, 004, 024 ! 

14, 405, 509 

18, 012, 540 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

Wheat flour— 

Barrels. 

Barrels. \ 

Barrels. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

Canada 

1, 419, 662 

018, 953 1 

428, 059 

99.9 

100.0 

09.8 

Other countries 

1 1,222 

152 

762 

. 1 


.2 

Total 

1, 420, 884 

619, 105 

429, 421 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Nuts: 

Filberts, shelled — 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

P. ct. 

P. ct. 

P.ct. 

France 

160,236 

622, 092 

530,693 

6.9 

11.4 

8.7 

Italy -- 

214, 344 

372, 328 

277, 172 

9.9 

6.9 

4.6 

^aln 

1,429,164 

1, 692, *695 

4,672,890 

65.9 

31.1 

76.3 

Tnwkey in Europe 

306,000 

2, 636,684 

654,627 

14.1 

48.6 

10.6 

Other countries 

71, 181 

110, 719 

64,285 

3.2 

2. 1 

1.0 

Total 

2, 169, 825 

5, 434, 418 

6, 208, 673 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Filberts, not shelled— 







Franco ... 

164,817 

114, 595 

87, 466 

1.4 

0.8 

0.6 

Italy - 

10, 556, 550 

13, 255, 620 

13,911, 108 

89.6 

93.8 

96.8 

^ain . . ----- 

824,504 

228, 261 

244, 377 

7.0 

1.6 

1.7 

Turkey in Europe t 

26,140 

479,841 

58,264 

.2 

3.4 

.4 

Other countries 

219, 478 

64,711 

66,071 

1.0 

.4 

.6 

Total 

11,791,489 

14, 133, 034 

14, 366, 276 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Peanuts, shelled— 

China . - — 

6,190,220 

505,686 

28,350,727 

12.2 

6.8 

66.8 



99,000 



1.3 


Japan _ ... 

36,896, OM 

6,058,030 

12, 102, 549 

84.2 

89.6 

28.5 

OtW countries 

1,641,824 

164, 406 

1,985, 449 

3.6 

2.3 

4.7 

Total 

42,628,034 

7, 427, 127 

42,438, 725 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 









iPreNmliiaiy. 
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Tablb 600 . — Origin of principal farm produdtu impofied into UnUad StaieSf 
yoar ending June 90 ^ i921—19t9 — Clontimied. 


Artiele sini eomstry of orlffn. 

192 D -21 

1621-22 

1922-234 

Pennii. 

20,000 

2,462,095 

47,607 

099,204 

303,593 

29,640 

1936-2 i 

l 921 o 22 

1922- 

23» 

VEOfcXABLB PRODVCTS— continuod 

ixtB~<-Coiitinued. 

Pcamiis, not «lielled— ■ 

Canada (via) 

jpeunds. 

316,601 

1,642, on 

600,678 
2,484,068 
109, 375 
318, 502 

P6wnd». 

P.ct, 

4.6 

89.6 

11.4 

45.4 
20 
6.0 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 
0.6 
63.7 
1.2 
25. 9 
7.9 
.8 

China 

Hongkoiif 

/apan 

Spain 

Other countries 

1,485,320 

55,234 

1,683,183 

22,000 

30,357 

425 

1.6 

54.8 

.7 

.9 

Total 

5,861,106 

3,376,004 

3,862, 139 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Walnuts, shelled— 



i 




Canada 

111, 732 

197, 025 

25 i , 880 

1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

China 

747,079 

2.443.837 

1,676,480 ' 

7.0 

14.4 

9.5 

Franco 

9.081,602 

12,612,527 

13, 846, 640 i 

85.3 

74.1 

78.6 

Italy , 

7,050 

212,803 

286,385 

.1 

1.3 

1.6 

Spain 

256,092 

411, 871 

585,329 

2.4 

2.4 

3.3 

Turkey in Europe 

24,865 ' 

492, 941 

213,606 ^ 

.2 

2.9 

1.2 

Other countries 

412, 734 

655,863 

742, 732 

4.0 

3.7 

4.4 

Total.- - 

10,641,154 

17,026,927 

17, 606, 002 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6 




































import* mi Emp 9 rt$ of Agrmdimrtil ProincU. II33 

Ta«i« **9.—0rifin of jwinetpml fmrm prMhuts imported *nte He UieMed Mtedee, 
ptctr etrdimg June 30, ConttaMied. 


Artid« find conntry of ori^hi. 


I iieao-21 J1KU- 


VKfjRTABLK PRODUCTS— continued. 


Pepper, wnground— 

Bi itiRh Indio 

OoFlon 

Jrvu and Miwiura 

Neilierlands 

(HhfT l)uU4i E«»t Indies.. 

mmit p Ket.tloinents. 

TTnitcd KinKdoui 

OUicr oount^ries 


PoHiids. 

3,759.210 


8, ‘m, m 

% 718, 786 


% 402. 78.3 
3, 684, 5S1 
1,006,267 


Ptmnds. 
4,026,012 
14,975 
35, 136. 204 
629, 274 
175, 284 
3, 794, 021 
628,280 
2,046. 014 


Poi/nd.u P. rf. P.ct. P.ct. 
6,900,606 17.1 12.6 20.1; 

284, 132 . S 

18 , 170,245 ” 3 :. 8 '’”«. 0 ' 64 !i 

285,144 12 4 1.4 .t; 

424,315 .5 l.;i 

5 . 130,284 11.0 16.8 15 . :i 

473,376 16. 8 i 1.7 1.4 

l, 879 , 8 r >0 4.9 5.6 5.6 


21,929,720 30,948.094 33,547,758 106.0 j 14 Ml6 


FiaESeed • 

Amcnl ina 

British India 

(^'Rtmda - . 

(Bher (KiUQtrios . 


iititthch. 
13, 145, 310 


2, 635, 025 
390, (160 


Grass seed, <ik)ver, red - 

OHOttda 2.63,788 

rbile 

(^whtisluvukia 

France 13, 282, 395 

(Jivinany 406 020 

Italy 26i;081 

Poll'll d 

UitHcd lUngdom 157,968 

Of Her eountrieb 1S4, 816 

Total 14,514,868 


AfiAelx. JUmUels. P. d. P. d. P. ct. 

10,408,928 22,330,031 81. 3 76.4 89.3 

12,0«I .1 

8,012,515 2,191,103 10.3 22.1 8.8 

198,-589 483,962 2.4 1.4 1.9 

13,632,073 25,005,936 K».6 Mi6.6 100.0 


464,tV26 
569, 646 
393, 680 
2, 461, 023 
3, 345, 976 
1, .5:11, 695 
425. 947 
36,360 
120,7fi0 


ia 910 4.2 

245,766 91.5 26.5 

52, 848 2. 8 . 36. 0 

1. 8 16. 5 

132,000 4.6 

36, 868 1. I .4 

l.l 1.4 


608,600 100.0 100.0 


.Vll <i43i«r, including aLsiln*, criuison ^ 
tuid all trltiei— 

('lanaclH 

(ihde I 

('zecJiiishivakia 1 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

PolatnL 

United Kingdom 

Other eountdos 


9, fl56, 014 
53, 200 < 
1.56, 385 
5, 495, 924 
1^841,222 


M), 279, 484 
368,560 
179, 441 
1, 661, 501 
3,385,442 
487, 072 
-6,683 
96,450 
2§2,940 


17, 739, 888 16, 063, 103 13, 293, 458 


Busar. raw cane: Pouvdn. Pounds. Pound,s. P.d. P.ci. P.ct. 

(Antral America 79 , 339,748 43 , 738,777 68 , 770,724 LI 0.5 0.8 

rube 4 , 925 , 630,505 7 , 7 », 255, 287 7 , 730 , 592,152 70.5 W. 2 . ' 91.8 

Dondi^'im Bmmblk! 210 , 689,825 98 , 967,270 3 , 479,073 3.0 1.1 

buidi Kaat Indies C 77 , 847, 164 ; 6, 914 8.8 

Hsmgkeng..... 41 , 877,^44 571,774 2 , 742,723 . 6 

--- -- 23 , 081,288 65 e, 7 U, 7«7 29 . 953,811 .3 .6 .4 

Otker flSl'thAiiriii' m' 068,985 - 7 ,A 37 , 2!8 4 , 354,242 3.0 .1 .1 

159 ^ 25,084 177,600 8 , 791,816 2.3 1 

PhllhlpieW^sV"l-’l.l 837 , 143,949 888 , 469,767 653 , 282,^44 4.44 6.4 0.6 

OthowSSlteies - 422 , 938,419 17 , 792,252 20 , 559,354 6.1 ^ 

Total 6 , 964 , 195 , 90 r 8 , 464 , 328, 546 : 8 , 422 , 488. 139 19 Q. 4 ) 100.0 100.0 


Brltllili East UdieB W, »55, 562 

Ganadi . . — — ^ 

cwSS!.:.::: 9 , 001,375 

Dutob indies 5,3,8,482, 

United Kingdom 1 m 

Otber conBtriesi„p — -j 8,202, 236 


21,304,888 
677,463 
19,211,669 
6, 074, 0D7 
26, 6.39, 127 
ll,m4>«2 
3,251,713 


19, 842, 170 « 
791, 746 
13,607,750 
8,006,908 
85,974, 918 
18, 540, 684 
2,339,436 


Totid 72, 100, 063 | 80,141, 040 | 06, 608. 608 | lOft 0 { lOflt 0 ] 


1 Preliminary. 
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Table 660 . — Origin of 'principal farm products imported into the United States^ 
'year ending June SO^ 1921-1923 — Continued. 


Article and country of origin. 


VEQETABLR PRODUCTS — Continued. 


Tobacco, leaf: 

U nmanufactured— 

British South Africa. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

China 

Cuba 

Dominican Kepublic. 
Dutch East Indies. .. 

Kgypt 

Germany 

Greece in Asia 

Greece in Europe 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Persia 

Philippine Islands. . . 

Turkey in Asia 

Turkey in Europe.... 

Unltefi Kingdom 

Other countries 


Pounds. 

32 

1, 872,576 
20,710 
058, 011 
18, 292,491 
788, 151 
2,346,610 
15, 529 
127, 047 


11,546,181 
1,654 
8,004,343 
11,681 
1,850,900 
10,953,598 
813, 101 
653, 384 
1, 068, 198 


Onions: 

Australia 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Canary Islands... 

Egypt 

Italy 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Spain. 

United Kingdom- 
Other countries... 


Pounds. 
23, 090 
928, 357 
63, 718 
287, 510 
21, 401, 169 
192, 542 
172, 041 
88,968 
2, 647,012 
6, 283, 090 
15,068,819 
3,415 
5,459,354 
79,800 
503, 840 
11,326 
4, 795, 334 
1, 246, 420 
6,978, 443 


Pounds. 

2 

296,027 
67,085 
217, 549 
23, 188, 132 
662 
119, 016 
81,617 
2, 481, 680 
19, 320, 764 
8, 624, 362 
29,738 
9, 700, 653 
6, 500 
1, 921, 921 
1, 284, 647 
4, 580, 140 
614, 788 
1, 258, 783 


68, 923, 21 7 65, 225, 437 73, 793, 872 


.8 2.6 

1.7 

7. 4 6. 2 

1.9 .8 

10. 7 1. 8 

100.0 100.0 


3, 440 

119, 389 

3, 423 

.5 

4.8 

0.2 

27.907 

33,759 

17, 548 

4.1 

1.4 

1.0 

8,448 

65, 902 

38, 777 

1.2 

2.6 

2.2 

14,361 

17, 888 

13, 495 

2.1 

.7 

.8 

6,692 

242,544 

446, 977 

.8 

9.8 

25.2 

7,597 

73, 597 

10, 732 

1.1 

3.0 

.6 

257 

26, 023 

19, 597 


1.0 

1.1 

1,711 

65, 643 

33, 485 

•2 

2.6 

1.9 

675, 322 

1, 622,311 

985,331 

83.6 

! 61.2 

55.5 

42,867 

247, 423 

167, 264 

6.2 

9.9 

8.9 

972 

1 73, 086 

60,148 

.2 

3.0 

2.6 

688, 574 

2,487,665 

1, 770, 777 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


FOREST PRODUCTS. 


India rubber, crude: 

Brazil 

British East Indies.... 

Canada 

Dutch East Indies — 

France 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Other South America. 

Peru 

Portugal 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Pounds. 
26,473,094 
247, 669, 610 
. 250, 645 
62, 374, 163 
219, 634 
365, 337 
4, 609, 186 
1,766,490 
1,400,154 
1,701,672 
16, 193, 253 
4, 002,085 


Pounds. 
21, 125,055 
379,810,088 
61, 335 
72,924, 828 
995, 282 
349, 471 
21,652,700 
743, 925 
286,177 
1,396, 078 
62,728,626 
7,317,863 


Pounds. 
30, 771, 672 
547,799, 814 
379, 604 
113,064, 802 
2, 742, 632 
144,253 
10,821, 162 
2, 033, 793 
1,574,697 
10, 748 
76,700,660 
12, 611, 432 


356,975,223 568,881,428 797, 655, 149 100. 0 100. 0 


Wood: 

Cabinet-wood, mahogany— 

British Africa 

Central America 

French Africa (including Al- 
geria and Tunis) 

Mexico 

United Kingdom. 

Other countries 


iP.cf. P.d. P.d. 

29.0 40.3 19.7 

42.0 4L2 40.9 


100.0 loao 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, June, 1922 and 1923, and official records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 661 . — Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products, 18BS—1SZS. 


Year ending 
June 30. 

Agricultural exports. i 

Agricultural 
Imports. 1 

Excess of 
agricultu- 
r.al exports 
(+) or of 
imports 
(-). 

Forest products. 

Domestic. 

For- 

eign. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
all im- 
ports. 

Exports. 

Im- 

ports. 

Excess 
of ex- 
IKirts 
( f ) or of 
imports 
(-). 

Total. 

Per- 
wnt- 
age of 
all ex- 
IK)rts. 

Do- 

mestiu. 

For- 

eign. 

i ! 

Average: 

1852-1856... 

1857-1861... 

1862-1866... 

1867-1871... 

1872-1876... 

1877-1881. 

1882-1886... 

1887-1891... 

1892-1896... 

1897-1901... 

1902-1906... 

1907-1911... 

1912-1916... 

Thou- 
sands. 
$164, 895 
215, 709 
148,866 
260, 713 
396,666 

591,351 
557, 473 
573, 287 
638, 748 

827, 566 
879, 541 
975, 399 
1,256, 452 

Per 

cent. 

80.9 
81. 1 
75. 7 

76.9 
78. 5| 

80. 4 
76,3 
74.7 
73.0 

• 

65.9 
59.6 
53. 9 
45. 1 

Thou- 
sands. 
$8,060 
10, 174 
9,288 
8,6.38 
8,853 

8, 632 
9, 340 
6,982 
8,446 

10,962 
11,922 
12,126 
24, 275 

Thou- 
sands. 
$77, 847| 
121,018 
122, 222 
179, 774 
263, 166 

266, .384 
311,708 
366, 950 
398,332 

376, 660 
487, 881 
634, 571 
924, 699 

Per 

cent. 

29. 1 

38.2 

43.0 

42.3 

46.5 

60.4 
46.8 
4.3. .3 

61.6 

50.2 

46.3 
4.5.2 

50. 1 

Thou- 
sands. 
-|-$9.5, 108 
-1-104. 865 
-f 35, 932 
4-70, 477 
4-142, :164 

4-333, 599 
4- 2.5.5, 10(\ 
121.3, 319 
4-248, 863 

4-461.978 
h40.3, 583 
4-362, 954 
-1 3.56, 028 

Thou- 
sands. 
$6,819 
9,995 
7, 36<1 
1 1, 775 
17,907 

17, 579 
24, 706 
2fl,061 
29, 276 

45, 961 
m, .585 
88, 764 
92, 129 

Thou- 

sands. 

$694 

962 

798 

691 

960 

653 

1,417 

1,443 

1,707 

! 

3, 283 
3. 8:4) 
6,488 
5. 563 

Thou- 
sands. 
$3,256 
6,942 
8,511 
14,813 
19, 728 

22,006 

.34,253 

39,647 

45,091 

62, 327 
79,885 
137, 051 
18.5, 398 

Thou- 
sands. 
-f$4. 267 
+4,016 
-347 
~2, 347 
-862 

-3, 784 
-8, 131 
-12, 144 
-14, 107 

-3,083 
-12,451 
-41,799 
-87, 706 

1900 1 

951,6281 

65. 2 

~1I,293 

391, 931 

47. 6 

4-570, 990 

56, 309 

3, .599 

57, 144 

■f 1,826 

1901-2 

857,114! 

612 

10,:408 

41.3, 745 

4.5.8 

-1-453, 677 

48. 929 

3,609 

59, 187 

-6, 649 

1902-3 

878, 48J 

63. 1 

1 : 3 , 605 

456, 199 

44.5 

4-435, 787 

58. 73 i! 

2, 866 

71,47.S 

-9, 879 

19aV4 

859, 160 

69.5 

12,625 

461,435 

46. 6 

-f 410, 350 

70, (m 

4,177 

79, 6 I 9 I 

-6,356 

1904-5 

826, 905 

55. 4 

12, 317 

553, 8.51 

49.6 

-{-285, 370 

63. 199 

3, 790 

92, 681 ! 

-25,691 

1905-6 

976, 047 

66,7 

10, m\ 

5.54, 175 

45.2 

+4.32, 728 

7.1,075 

4,800 

06, 462 

-14,678 

1900-7 

1,054,405 

66. 9 

11,614 

626, 837 

i 43.7 

4-4.39, 182 

92. 949 

5, 5(K) 

122, 421 

-23, 972 

1907-8 

1,017,396! 

55.5 

10,299 

539, 090 

1 4.5. 2 

4-188, 00.5 

' 90,362 

4, .570 

97, 7.33 

-2,801 

1908-9 

m, 2118; 

56. 1 

9, .585 

638, 613 

48. 7 

4-2*74, 210' 

1 72,442 

4, 983 

123,920 

-46, 496 

1909-10 

871, 168, 

60.9 

14,470 

687,509 

44. 2 

+198, 119 

85, 030 

9,802 

178, 872 

-84,040 

1910-11 

1, 030, 794 

* 51. 2 

14, 665 

680, 206- 

44. 5 

4-36.5, 264 

103, 039 

7, 587 

162,312 

-51,686 

1911-12 

1, 050, 627 

48. 4 

12, 108 

783. 457 

47.4. 

+279, 27 i 

108, 122 

6,413 

172, 523 

-57,988 

1912-13 

1, 123,652 

46.3 

15,029 

815, 301 

45 0 

+323,381 

124, 836 

7,432 

180,502 

-48, 235 

1913-14 

1,113, 974 

47.8 

17,729 

924, 247 

48.8 

+207, 4.% 

106, 979 

4,518 

155, 201 

-43, 765 

1914-15 

1,475,938 

64,3 

34, 420 

910,786 

64.4 

+599, 571 

52, 554 

5,089 

165, 849 

-108,207 

1915-16 

1,518,071 

35.6 

42,088 

1, 189, 705 

64. 1 

+370, 454 

68, 166 

4, 3<M 

262, 851 

-180,331 

1916-17 

1.968,253 

31. 6 

37, 640 

1, 404, 972 

52.8 

+600, 921 

68,919 

11, 172 

322, 609 

-242,609 

1917-18..-- 

2, 280, 466 

39. 1 

39. 553 

1,618,874 

5.5.0 

+701, 144 

87, I8I 

6,066 

3.3.5,033 

-241, 787 

1918-19 

3,579,918 

50.0 

103, 5.30 

1, 7m, 191 

67.1 

fl, 91.5, 257 

J 13, 276 

6,004 

293, 781 

-174,601 

1919-20 

3,861,511 

48. 6 

122,598 

3, 129, 659 

69.7 

4-854, 450 

190,049 

11,026 

608, 410 

-307,334 

•1920-21 

2, 607, 641 

40.8 

87,019 

! 1,941,837 

63. 1 

-f 752, 823 

141.876 

7,805 

343, 141 

-193,460 

1921-22 

1,915, 371 

51.8 

40, 590 

1 1,279,072 

49.0 

+676, 889 

9.3, 586; 

6, 275 

249, 587 

-160,726 

1922-23* 

1, 798, 771 

46.3 

43, 240 

1,893,968 

50.1 

-51, 948 

128, 242 

7,149 

412, 162 

-276,771 


Diviolon of Statistical and Ilistorical Research. Compiled from Foreign Commerce and Navigation 
Of the United States, 1852-1918, and Monthly Summaries of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
June, 1920, 1922, and 1923, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. All values are gold. 

iNot including forest products. 
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Federal Horticultural Board. 

^ This does not include the comparatively small Quantities oi bulbs and other jilants imported under special permits. 



MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
CROP SUMMARY. 

Table 663. — Acreage, produclioti, and/arm value, 19S!i-i9liS. 


»'rop. 


Com 

Winter wheat.. 
SprlnR wheat.. 

A 11 wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

FlaxseeU 

Rice 

Potatoes, 

Sweet i>otatoes. 

Hay, tame 

Hay, wild 

All Hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Cottonseed — 
Cloverseed 


I 


Production. 


1 



Acreage. 

Per 

acre. 

Total 


Acres. 



.1921 

10:1,740,000 

29.6 

3,068,569,000 

1922 

102, 846, 000 

28.3 

2,906,020,000 

1923 

104, 158, 000 

29.3 

3,054, ?9.5,000 

.1921 

43, 414, 000 

13.8 

60a316,000 

1922 

42, 358, 000 

13.8 

586,878,000 

1923 

30, 522, 000 

14.6 

572, 340, 000 

.1921 

20,282,000 

10.6 

214, 589,000 

1922 

19, 959, 000 

14.1 

280,720,000 

1923 

18,786,000 

11.4 

213,401.000 

-1921 

63. 606, 000 

12.8 

814,905,000 

1922 

62, 317, 000 

13.9 

867, 598, 000 

1923 

58,308,000 

13.6 

785,741,000 

.1921 

4& 495, 000 

23.7 

1,078.341,000 

1922 

40,790,000 

29.8 

1,215,803,000 

1023 

40,833,000 

31.8 

1,299,82:^,000 

.1921 

V, 414, 000 

20.9 

154,946,000 

1922 

7, 317, 000 

24.9 

182, 068, 000 

1923 

7, 905,000 

25.1 

196, 18.5, 000 

.1921 

4, 528, 000 

13.6 

61, 67.5, 000 

1922 

6. 672, 000 

15.5 

103, 362,000 

1923 

6, 157,000 

12.2 

63,023,000 

-1921 

680,000 

20.9 

14,207,000 

1922 

764,000 

19.1 

14, .564, 000 

1923 

737,000 

18.9 

13, 920, 000 

.1921 

1,108,000 

7.2 

8,029,000 

1922 

1, 113, 000 

9.3 

10, 375, 000 

1923 

2,061,000 

8.6 

17, 429, 000 

.1921 

921,000 

40.8 

.37, 612, 000 

1922 

1,065,000 

39.2 

41, 4a5. 000 

1923 

802,000 

37.3 

33,2.50,000 

.1921 

3, 941, 000 

91.8 

361, 6.59, 000 

1922 

4,307,000 

105. 3 

453,396,000 

1923 

3,816,000 

108. 1 

412, 392, 000 

-1921 

1, 066*000 

92.5 

98,654,000 

1922 

1,117,000 

97.9 

109, 394, 000 

1923 

993,000 

97.9 

97, 177, 000 

..1921 

.58,769,000 

1.40 

82,379,000 

1922 

61,159,000 

1.57 

95,882,000 

1923 

60, 162, 000 

1.48 

89,098,000 

..1921 

15,632,000 

.98 

15,391,000 

1922 

15,871,000 

1.02 

16,131,000 

1923 

15, 722, 000 

1.11 

17,528,000 

..1921 

74,401,000 

1.31 

97,770*000 

1022 

77,030,000 

1.45 

112; 013, 000 

1923 

75,884,000 

1.41 

106, 626, 000 

..1921 

1,427,000 

760 

1, 069, 693, 000 

1922 

1, 695, 000 

736 

1,246*837,000 

1923 

1,820,000 

810 

1.474,786,000 

..1921 

30,509,000 

1 124.5 

* 7, 953, 641 

1922 

33,036,000 

1141.6 

*9,761, 817 

1923 

37, 420, 000 

U28.8 

10^081,000 

..1921 



*3,531,000 

”l922 



*4,336,000 

1923 



4,476,000 

..1921 

^9,000 

1.7 

1,538,000 

1922 

1, 166,000 

1.6 

1,887,000 

1923 

800,000 

1.5 

1,233,000 


Farm value, Dec. 1. 


T^nit. 


Per 

unit. 


Tot III. 


Bushel 

. _ .dOaaaa • 

. . •dOBMas a m m 

..Mo 

...do— 

■. . .dOaaassBK 

-..do—.. 

...do 

-.•do....... 

...do 

...do...«... 

...do.. 

...do....... 

...do 

...do....... 

. .do 

...di). ...... 

.-.(jo 

-..do....... 

...do 

--.do 

...do 

--.do 

...do. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

-.-do 

--do 

--.do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Dolls. 

0. 423 I 
.058 
.727 
.951 
1.047 
.950 


.850 

.923 

.851 


1.007 

.023 

.302 

.394 

.415 

.419 

.625 

.540 

.607 

.685 

.647 

.812 

.886 

.033 

1.451 

2.116 

2.108 

.052 

.m 

1. 103 
1. 101 
.681 
.823 


Dollars. 

1.297.213.000 

1.910.776.000 

2.222.013.000 

571.044.000 

614.399.000 

543. 825. 000 

183.790.000 

259.013. 000 

181, m 000 

754.834.000 
873, 412, WK) 
725, 501, (KW 

325. 954. 000 

478. 948. 000 

539. 253. 000 

64. 934. 000 
95, 560^ 000 

106. 955. 000 

43. 014. 000 

70. 841. 000 

40. 804.000 

11. 540.000 

12. 889. 000 
12, 984, 000 
11,648,()»0 

21. 941.000 

36.7.3.3.000 

35. 802. 000 
38, 562^000 

36.686.000 

398. 362. 000 
263,3.55^000 

339. 322. 000 


.—do 

...do 

---do 

Tons 

...do 

..-do 

...do 

. . -do 

--do 

--do 

---do 

--do 

Pounds... 

---do. 

...do 

i Bales 

...do 

- --do - 

[ Tons 

...do 

...do 

I Bushel.... 

...do 

...do I 


.881 

.771 

.979 

12.11 

12.66 

14.07 

6.63 

7.14 

7.85 

11.25 

11.78 

13.05 
.190 
,232 
.203 

’.162 

’.238 

’.310 

29.15 

40.18 

45.02 

10.75 

10.05 

12.10 


86. 894. 000 

84.295.000 

05.091.000 
997, ,527,000 

1.204.101.000 

1.253.364.000 
101,991,000 


115^ 170,000 

137.603.000 
1,000^518,000 
1,310^ 277,000 

1.396.967.000 
212»728,000 
286^248,000 
298^930,000 
643^933,000 

1,161, 84^000 

1.563.347.000 

102.929.000 

174.220.000 

206.638.000 

16.629.000 

18.971.000 

15.027.000 


1 Pounds per acre. * Census. • Per pound. 
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Table 663. — Acreage, production, and farm value, 1921-1923 — Continued. 


Crop 

Acreage. 

Production. 

! 

Farm value, Dec. L 

Per 

acre. 

Total. 

Unit. 

Per 

unit. 

Total. 



Acres. \ 




Dolls. 

Dollars. 

Su(;ar beets 

.1922 

630, 000 

9.77 

1 5, 183, 000 

Tons 

7. 91 

41, 016,000 


1923 * 

651,000 1 

10. 59 

6, 893, 000 

-..do 

7. 91 

11 40; 890; 000 

Beet sugar 

.1922 * 

530, 000 

1.27 

675,000 

...do 




1923 ♦ 

661 i 000 

1.36 

884,000 

_..do 



sugar (La.)-- 

,.1922 

241,000 

1. 22 

296, 000 

do 




1923 

228' 000 

. 74 

169,000 

..do 



Maple sugar and sirup 






(as sugar).. 

.1922 

» 16. 274, 000 

8 2. 11 

3*1, 263, 000 

Pounds--. 

^219 

7, .564, 000 


1923 

» 15,291,000 

8 2. 19 

33, 533, 000 

...do 

^232 

7, 780, 000 

Sorghum sirup 

.1921 

518,000 

88.0 

45, 566, 000 

Gallons... 

.629 

28,681,000 


1922 

447,000 

81.5 

36, 440, 000 

...do 

.710 

25,855,000 


1923 

380,000 

84. 2 

32, 001, 000 

- -do 

.862 

27, 695, 000 

Peanuts 

.1921 

1,214,000 

683 

829,307,000 

Pounds -- 

.040 

33, 097,000 


1922 

1,005, 000 1 

6.30 

033, 114, 000 

-. do 

.047 

29, 613, 000 


1923 

884,000 

720 

636, 462, 000 

do 

.068 

43, 078, 000 

Beans ^ 

.1921 

777, 000 

11.8 

0, 150, 000 

! Bushel-... 

2.67 

24, 309, 000 


1922 

1,074, 000 

11.9 

12, 734,000. 

.. do 

3. 74 

47, 640, 000 


1923 

1, 297, 000 

12. 1 

15,740, 000 

...do 

3. 65 

' 67,480,000 

Grain sorghums " 

.1921 

4, 635,000 

24.6 

1 13, 990, 000 

...do 

.391 

4 4, .575, 000 


11122 

5, 064, 600 

17.9 

90, 524, 000 

...do 

.878 

79,503,000 


1923 

5, 776, 000 

18.3 

105, 619, 600 

...do 

.911 

00,353,000 

Broomc'orn * 

.1921 

222, 000 

314 

38,200 

Tons 

72.20 

2, 758, 000 


1922 

275; 000 

271 

37', 300 

...do 

219.46 ■ 

8; 186', 000 


1023 

408,000 

278 

69, 300 

...do 

160.61 

11.130.000 

Onions 

.1922 

63,290 

296 

18, 763, 000 

Bushel 

10.85 

1.5, 876, 000 


1923 

61,100 

267 

16, 318, OOO 

..-do 

>0 1.35 

22, Oil, 000 

Cabbage •*_ 

.1922 

131, 780 

8. 1 

1,062,800 

Tons 

*011.83 

12, 568, 000 


1923 

98,200 

7.5 ) 

740.000 

...do 

*“23.22 

17, 183,000 

nops * 

.1921 

27, 000 

1,087 

29, 340, 000 

Pounds — 

.241 

7,080,000 


1922 

23, 400 

1,186 

27, 744. OCO 



.OHO 

2, 383, 000 


1923 

15, 800 

1,12.5 

17.770,000 

...do 

.187 

3,329,000 

Cran])orrlcs * 

.1921 

25,000 

15.4 

384,000 

Barrels 

16.99 

G, 526, 000 


1922 

25, 000 

22.4 

500,000 

.. -do 

10. 18 

6, 702, 000 


1023 

25,000 

24.4 

610,000 

...do 

7.25 

4,423,000 

Apples, total 

-1921 



99, 002, 000 

Bushel 

1.68 

166, 343, 000 


1922 



202, 702, 000 

...do 

.980 

199, 848, 000 


1923 



196, 770, 000 

do 

1.022 

201, 1 10, 000 

Apples, commercial 

.1921 



' 21, 557, 000 

Barrels 

4. 60 

00, 131,000 


1922 



1 31,945,000 

..do 

2. 93 

93,63^000 


1923 



34, 30;i, 000 

...do 

2.80 

05, 079, 000 

Peaches.,, .... 

,.1921 



32, 602, 000 

Bushel 

1. 687 

61, 739, 000 


1922 



55, 852, 000 

...do 

1. 338 

74, 717, 000 


1923 



45, 702, 000 

...do 

1.40 

64, 043, 000 

Pears 

-1921 



1 1, 297, 000 

...do 

1. 706 

19, 268, 000 


1922 



20, 705, 000 

...do 

1.06 

21,043,000 


1923 



17, 390, 000 

.. .do 

1. 211 

21, 053, 000 

Oranges (2 States). 

-1921 



20, 300,000 

Boxes 

2.51 

51,000,000 


1922 



30, 200,000 

fie 

2. 10 

63, 310, 000 


1923 



34, 800, 000 

-..do 

1.84 

64,080,000 

Total 

.1921 

348, 431, 500 





6,631,373,000 


1922 

3.50,094, 470 





7, 440, 804, 000 


1923 

350, 698, 100 





8,322, 695,000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

* Including beets grown in Canada for United States factories. 

* Trees tapped. 

« Per tree. 

T Price March 16. 

* Principal producing States. 

* Commercial crop. 

Price for season. 

it Largely minimum contract price. 
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Table 664. — Crop aereageSj aggregateSy by States^ 1921 - 19 ^ 3 , 
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State. 

Acreage of 19 crops. 

Per cent 
of total 
aoreage 

Total acreage of all crops 
(theoretical). 

1921 

1922 

1023 

in 

specified 
crops. 1 

1921 

1922 

1923 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Maine 

acre^. 

acres. 

acres. 

Per cent. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1,671 

1,537 

1,546 

96 

1,636 

1,601 

1,610 

New Hampshire 

620 

523 

512 

94 

553 

6.56 

645 

Vermont • 

1,122 

1, 139 

1,144 

93 

1,206 

1, 226 

1,230 

Massachusetts. 

504 

667 

666 

86 

'666 

'659 

058 

Rhode Island 

04 

63 

61 

84 

76 

76 

73 

Connecticut 

475 

476 

474 

88 

640 

641 

639 

New York 

8,073 

8,128 

8,081 

91 

8,871 

8, 932 

8,880 

New Jersey 

904 

902 

896 

86 

1,051 

1,049 

1,042 

Pennsylvania 

7,973 

7, 781 

7,689 

97 

8,220 

8,022 

7,927 

Delaware 

408 

410 

412 

89 

458 

471 

463 

Maryland 

1,803 

1,805 

1,760 

91 

1, 981 

1,984 

1,034 

Virginia 

4,467 

4,578 

4, 517 

93 

4,80:1 

4. 923 

4. N57 

West Virginia. | 

1,888 

1,927 

1,884 

95 

1,987 

2,028 

1,983 

North (''arolina { 

6, 240 

6, 799 

6,852 

94 

6,638 

7,2:13 

7,289 

South Carolina j 

5, 692 

5, 278 

5,399 

92 

6, 187 

5, 737 

5,808 

Qoorgi)! ...j 

10, 499 

1 9, 580 

9,316 

94 

11, 109 

10, 191 

9,911 

Florida , 

1, 147 

1, 198 

i,209 

89 

1,289 

1,:M6 

1,426 

Ohio 1 

11,350 

11,557 

1 1, 192 

97 

11,701 

n.Ol'l 

11,5.38 

Indiana 

11,491 

11,473 

11,487 

96 

11,970 

11,951 

11,966 

Illinois 

20, 256 

20,171 

20,288 

97 

20, 882 

20, 79.5 

20,915 

Michigan 

8,601 

9,030 

8,899 

93 

9, 262 

9,710 

9,569 

Wisconsin 

9,644 

9,079 

9, 637 

90 

10,716 

10, 754 

10,708 

Minnesota 1 

16,665 

16,963 

17,073 

06 

17, 359 

17, 670 

17, 784 

Iowa 

21, 058 

21,069 

21, 072 

97 

21,709 

21,721 

21, 724 

Missouri 

15, 034 

14, 568 

14,798 

96 

15,661 

15,175 

15,415 

North Dakota 

18, 637 

19, 184 

18,867 

00 

19,309 

19,983 

19,053 

South Dakota 

15, 516 

15,596 

16,440 

98 

15, 833 

1.5,914 

15,765 

Nebraska 1 

18, 263 

18,234 

18, 367 

97 

18,828 

! 18, 798 

18, 936 

Kamsas 

21, 076 

21, VM 

20, 539 

93 

22, 662 

22, 746 

22, 085 

Kentucky 

5, 706 

5,868 

5, 773 

95 

6,006 

177 

6,077 

Tennessee 

6, 458 

6,657 

6,508 

91 

7,097 

7,315 

7,152 

Alabama 

7,904 

7,885 

7, 842 

93 

8,563 

8, 478 

8, 4.12 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

6,564 

6,642 

6,395 

96 

6,838 

6, 919 

6, 661 

' 3, 856 

3,820 

3,889 

91 

4, 237 

4,198 

4,274 

Texas 

24,324 

23, 778 

25, 689 

92 

26,439 

25, 846 

27,923 

Oklahoma 

13, 849 

14,268 

14,662 

93 

14, 891 

15, 342 

16, 6.58 

Arkansas 

6,392 

6,364 

6,301 

93 

6, 873 

6,843 

6,775 

Montana — 

5, 567 

6,672 

6, 744 

87 

6,:J99 

7,660 

7, 752 

Wyoming - 

1,442 

1, 55‘J 

J,C36 

90 

1, <K>2 

1,724 

1,818 

Colorado 

5,332 

5,270 

5,612 

85 

6,273 

6,200 

6,602 

New Mexico - 

1,089 

839 

926 

78 

1,396 

1,076 

1, 187 

Arizona . . 

430 

454 

492 

85 

506 

534 

679 

TTtnh 

1,018 

1,078 

1,073 

88 

1,157 

1,225 

1,219 

Nevada 

391 

396 

388 

98 

399 

403 

396 

Idaho 

2,691 

2,703 

2,706 

91 

2,957 

2,970 

2,074 

Washington 

Oregon 

4,026 

2,812 

6,078 

3,929 

2,800 

6,264 

3,948 
2,840 
5, 195 

86 

80 

75 

4, 681 
3, 515 
6,771 

4, 669 
3,500 
7, 019 

4, 691 
3, 550 
6,927 

California * - 

United States 

346,893 

347,616 

348,556 

93.8 

369,803 

371,711 

372, 829 


Division of Cron and Livestock Estimates. Estimated total aweage of 19 crops— corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, flax, rice, all hay, cotton, peanuts, kafirs, 
beans, broom com, hops, and cranberries. 

1 “otaifornia (86,000 acres In 1921, 135,000 acres in 1922, and 148,000 acres 

1111923). . 
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T\blio 665.— -iSe«d used per <icre, appr&ximctte averages for the United States. 


Crop. 

AveragB 
of reports. 

Estimated 
range of bulk 
of plantings. 

Crop. 

Average 
of reports. 

Estimated 
range of bulk 
of plantings. 

Alfalfa: 



Field peas: 



Bioa<lcast pounds.. 

18.3 

15 to 20. 

Small bushels.. 

0.93 

0.75 to 1.25. 

Dialed do.... 

14.8 

12 to 18. 

Large do 

1. 17 

1 to 1.5. 

Barley bushels.. 

1.84 

1.5 to 2. 

Flaxseed pounds.. 

29.2 

25 to 30. 

Beans, field: 



Oats bushels.. 

2.37 

2 to 2.6. 

Bmell do 

.76 

0.5 to 1. 

Orchard grass 



I>Mige do 

1.29 

1 to 1.5. 

pounds.. 

12.6 

10 to 15. 

Beets, common (not 



Peanuts bushels.. 

1.02 

1 to 1.1. 

sugm)-. ..-pounds.. 

fi.3 

5.6 to 7.6. 

Pottitoes -.do 

8.6 

7 to 12. 

Blue grass bushels.. 

1.07 

0.75 to 1.25. 

Rice do 

LOS 

1.6 to 2.5. 

Broom corn. ..pounds.. 

6.0 

3 to 7. 

Rye: 



Buckwheat husheJs. . 

.98 

0.75 to 1.25. 

For grain do 

1.44 

1.26 to 1.76. 

C’ a b b a g e plants 



For forage do 

1.82 

1.6 to 2. 

uumlier.. 

6,058.0 

5,000 to 7,000. 

Soy beans: 



('lover: 



Drilled do.... 

.79 

0.50 to 1. 

Alsike pounds.. 

8.7 

8 to 12. 

Broadcast do 

1.37 

1 to 1.50. 

Japan do 

9,9 

9 to 16. 

Sugar beets. . . pounds. . 

13.1 

12 to 18. 

Manmu)th-..<io 

10.4 

8 to 12. 

Sweet potato plants 



Red, alone. ..<10 

ia7 

8 to 12. 

number.. 

6,6a'>.0 

6,000 to 7,oeo. 

Red, on grein.do 

9.8 

8 to 12. 

Timothy pounds. . j 

9.4 

8 to 12. 

('rimson do 

12. 1 

10 to 15. 

Tobacco plants] 



('orn: 



number.. 

4, 762. 0 


For groin ..do 

9.5 

6 to 12. 

Wheat bushels.. 

1.38 

1.25 to 1.75. 

Fodcler, for silage 






-pounds.. 

2a 0 

16 to 35. 




(‘otton bushels.. 

.96 

0.9 to 1.1. 




('ovnH'ivs: 






FVir fonH 5 e do 

1.31 

1 to 1.5. 




In drill with corn 






bushels 

.03 

0.40 to o.a**. 




For seed . do. . . 

.70 

0.50 to 0.75. 





Division of CVop ami Llve^shxik Eatiiuutes. As reportod by crop reporters In 1013. 


TABLJi 666. — Crops: Index numbers, condition of growing crops, 1910-1023. 


Year. 

Juno 1. 

July 1. 

Aug.l.|sepU. 

Oct. 1. 

.. 

Nov. 1. 

Year. 

June 1. 

July 1. 

Aug. 1. 

Sept.l. 

Oct.l. 

Nov.*. 

1910 , 



9:i. r> 

97.2 

99.6 

99.3 

1017-. 

94.2 

97.8 

99.8 

102.5 

102.4 

102.0 

1911- - 

97.2 

89.3 

85.4 

84.8 

86. 7 

90.6 

1918.. 

102.9 

101.6 

98.9 

94.1 

06.6 

97.6 

1912.-. 

99. 1 

98.8 

m.z 

104. 1 

110.0 

107.7 

1919.. 

104.7 

102.3 

97.8 

98.8 

9&7 

99.8 

19!:l 

9S.9 

98.2 

95.5 

89.9 

90.3 

93.3 

1920- . 

04.8 

99.7 

105.4 

107.0 

106.9 

106.0 

1914. . 

162. 2 

101. 5 

08.0 

97.9 

99.4 

102. 3 

1921.. 

93.2 

96.4 

93.0 

02.9 

91.1 

0L7 

1915-.. 

102. 3 

102. 3 

103.9 

10.5. 5 

JOO. 9 

108.0 

1022.. 

99.2 

97.9 

101.2 

08.8 

08.7 

90.7 

1916 . 

97. 7 

101. 6 

97.4 

94. 6 

94.5 

. 95. 1 

1923.. 

95.3 

96.4 

97.4 

98.3 

98.4 

96. 1 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Index iiumlwrs of individual crops relative to a lO-ycar 
inounis" average of coadillon, weighted by States according to crop values in 1919. 


Tablk 667. — Crops: Index numbers of all crop yields, t911’^i92S. 


state and division. 


MHlne.. 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Conuectiout 

New York 

New Jersey 

JPeiuisylvsnin 

N. .\tU)ntie 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

riorida,.^ 

S. Atlantic ! 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1910 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1928 

98.2 

93.2 
160.0 

90.1 
93.7 
04.6 

90.2 

89.2 
00.6 

102.0 

119.0 

118.0 
107.0 

98.0 

103.0 

105. 0 

106.0 
110.0 

101.6 
89.2 
. 97.7 

96.9 
101.4 

95.9 
90.8 

101. 2 
MLO 

118.4 

113.8 

102.7 

116.3 

1 13. 4 
111, 7 

110.7 

104.9 

105.5 

86.8 

845 

97.6 

96.5 

92.3 

101.7 
100.4 
107.1 

100.8 

116.2 

121.8 

118.8 

109.9 

92.4 

110.5 

107.7 

107.2 

106.0 

99.7 

110.3 

110.3 
106.0 
n4.3 

107.3 

107.8 
102.6 

100.8 

99.6 
105. 7 

97.0 

97.7 

108.4 

97.8 

102.4 
100.0 
101.6 

105.9 
104.7 
104 1 
102 6 
100.6 
100.0 

106.9 
96.7 

1049 

89.6 
104 2 
104 0 
107.1 

97.9 

103.6 

110.6 
120.8 
109.3 

95.4 

93.8 
87.0 

92.6 
05.3 

102 4 

83.9 

91.7 
940 

840 
104 5 

98.4 
929 

88.5 
91.8 
108.7 
117.6 
1048 

126.8 
107.8 
107.4 
108.6 
114 6 
107.1 
103.7 
88.2 
023 

91.6 

I 106.8 

95.5 

109.3 

98.9 

108.0 

104.6 

m2 

1048 

107.9 

028 

1041 

100.8 

95.5 
89l5 

90.6 

77.8 

100.4 

103.4 
107.9 

101. 8 

TliO 

108.0 

101.0 

123.0 

102.0 
102.0 

98.0 

106 

97.1 

03.3 
106.6 

93.3 
103.6 

105.9 

103.9 

111.1 

109.3 

1110 

89.9 

94.7 
108. 1 

103.7 
111.2 
112L0 

99.1 

00.6 

114.5 

113.0 
103.3 

02. 3 

92.0 

100.6 

100.6 

108.4 
112.7 

110.4 
95.0 

83. 3 
91.5 

95.4 

104. 1 
106.0 

108.2 
mi 

97.3 

102.0 

97.2 

94.6 

01.1 

00.0 

106.1 

90.1 

106.0 

08.3 

96.8 

98.8 

oas 

98.2 
101.8 
102.4 

92.3 

94.3 
85.1 
92 3 

111.2 

1120 

109.2 

109.1 

106.6 

90.1 

87.9 

96.5 

87.8 

00.1 

85.6 

91.0 

85.0 
74 0 
73.3 
90.5 

Tom 

1046 

106.4 

101.4 

93.4 

68.4 
66.6 

110.2 

2046 

8023 

1041 

103.9 

107.9 

89.9 
59.7 

100.0 

99.6 

103.6 

10.1.5 

105. 1 

99.6 

102.9 

100.7 

100.3 

93.1 

ioa4 

80.8 

84.4 

906 
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Table 667.— Crop»; IfKtex nvmbrni of all crop yields, IPil-iBSS — Continued. 


State aud division. 

1911 

1912 


1014 

1915 

1918 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1921 

1022 


Ohio 

94. d 

mo 

97.2 

100.1 

in.9 

80.2 

111.1 

101.0 

104.7 

10G.7 

88.7 

97. .3 

liHT 

Ijidkuiu 

94.9 

102.0 

9.5. 4 

92.7 

113.0 

92.4 

108.8 

100.8 

96.2 

105.7 

88.3 

97.7 

103.2 

Qlinois 

94u7 

iiao 

80.3 

85.3 

118. 5 

95.7 

120.0 

111.0 

06.6 

101.2 

04.1 

102. 5 

107.1 

MieWgan 

97.7 

101.0 

93.6 

111.4 

99,6 

98.3 

97.8 

90.0 

99.8 

100.0 

85.3’ 

107. 4 

104 5 

WLseonsin 

9ao 

108.0 

m7 

106.3 

103.4 

103.8 

103.4 

113.6 

, 107.3 

112.3 

89.4 

110.5 

92 6 

E. N. Central. 

96.5 

106.1 

92.8 

m.9 

110.6 

94.7 

110.0 

K)6.0 

100.6 

108.2 

80.8 

U)2.4 

103.3 

M4BiH>sota 

S2.3 

123.0 

114.6 

94.7 

116.1 

79.2 

130.8 

123.2 

88.6 

98.0 

84 5 

98.4 

97.3 

Iowa 

82.3 

128.0 

102.4 

104.9 

103.3 

107.2 

110.8 

103.8 

107.4 

112.8 

98.8 

110.2 

m. 5 

Miemouri 

88. 1 

105. 0 

71.1 

84.6 

108.8 

78. H 

124.0 

84.4 

105.7 

114.2 

101. a 

KM. 3 

107.8 

North Dakota 

84.4 

142.0 

98.2 

99.2 

137.3 

72. 5 

64.0 

108.1 

00.2 

01.1 

82.3 

127.0 

HI. 3 

South Dakota 

48. 1 

116.0 

81.8 

93.6 

137.2 

88.8 

13.5.1 

ms 

88.7 

104.0 

87.0 

10.3. 1 

101.9 

Nebraska 

74. 5 

92.0 

78.0 

102.9 

125.4 

113.0 

102.7 

78.0 

114. 5 

137.3 

104.4 

89. 1 

109.4 

Kansas 

71.5 

117.0 

01.4 

124.2 

134.9 

81.7 

92.2 

82.2 

110.8 

120.1 

102.0 

100.8 

87.7 

W. N. Central. 

7H. 1 

117.3 

88.6 

101.0 

118.2 

90.6 

104.6 

101. 1 

100.2 

113.0 

05. 6 

103.3 

99.1 

Kentucky 

~9<k0 

104.0 

62.9 

101.9 

1C6.0 

U)2.5 

108.9 

100.6 

~9AO 

""loe-o 

93.2 

100.4 


Tenneeeee 

97.9 

102. (j 

8K.1 

98.5 

103.7 

101.0 

106.1 

95.5 

96.6 

104.9 

96.6 

92.3 

8*1.1 

Alabama 

105.8 

106.0 

101. < 

110.1 

91.8 

64.3 

0G.2 

101.1 

82.1 

86.9 

82.0 

0^7 

76.7 

Mississippi 

97. H 

98.0 

98.6 

103 1 

98. 3 

67.4 

103 0 

102. 2 

02. 5 

89.8 

86.4 

9.5.5 

('>6. 1 

Louisiana 

102.6 

100.0 

101 5 

103.7 

06.2 

102. 1 

94.6 

85.3 

87.4 

97.2 

94 6 

96.7 

84 8 

Texixs 

88.4 

122.0 

103. 2 

103.7 

102.6 

95. 5 

73.9 

65.4 

124.2 

in. .5 

92.4 

86.4 

97. 1 

Oklahoma 

64.4 

99.0 

61.7 

105.6 

122.2 

79.2 

80.8 

66.3 

138.7 

1.39. fi 

104.9 

76.7 

74 5 

Arkansiis 

101.4 

99.0 

94.5 

96.9 

103. 5 

92.4 

1 10. 0 

75. fl 

98.0 

106.7 

1 91.7 

92. 2 

66. 4 

S. Central 

91.21 105.8 

92.3 

103. li 103.8 

88. 0 

93.0 

8,3. fl 

i 195.5 

107.4 

i M‘2.U 

89. 9 

82.8 

Montana.. 

105. 8 

98.0 

93.9 

90.2 

i 106.7 

85. 9 

55. .3 

68. U 

i“4iM 

"“E’c 

84 5 

100. 1 

JOii. 9 

Wyoming 

85. 3 

103. ( 

91.9 

97.91 99.4 

86.9 

88.3 

104.7 

95. 1 

113.2 

86. .5 

94 3 

94 4 

('olorado 

77.0 

98. ( 

88.8 

106.01 99.2 

; 91.9 

102. 9 

96.3 

90. 1 

m. 1 

98.7 

87.2 

93. 5 

New Mexico... 

104. 

01.0 

83.6 

110. ( 

100.2 

80.0 

84.6 

96.2 

194.3 

107. 2 

95.6 

69.4 

Hi. 7 

Arizona 

80.0 

, 1I2.( 

116.0 

97.1 

04. ( 

1 J09.0 

99.5 

94.6 

112.0 

90. H 

110.5 

93. 9 

109.8 

Utah 

93.0 

106. ( 

92.2 

400.2 

94.5 

- 88.4 

HK7 

94 € 

I 78.2 

102.7 

1 107.7 

99. ‘2 

105.9 

Nevada 

12.5.6 

126. ( 

104.7 

118 ( 

97.^ 

94.0 

106.2 

92.2 

1 8S. I 

00.5 

, 99.7 

10H.2 

103 .5 

Idaho 

lOfi.6 

108,( 

101.6 

95.^ 

07.1 

1 88.8 

90.7 

89. C 

1 81.5 

08.2 

! 98.2 

94 7 

105 3 

W ashiagton 

102,3 

10.5. (j 

101.0 

101.-! 

104. i 

1 105.0 

83.1 

74. ► 

1 94.4 

92.5 

. 108.(1 

79.3 

118.4 

Oregon 

06.t 

117.1 

104. S 

95. ( 

100 . ‘ 

! 107. C 

82.4 

c 80.'.; 

> 98.0 

102. H 

1 103.0 

87.5 

114 6 

C^ifornia 

102.1 

i 106. fl 

88.4 

109. ^ 

103. ? 

1 101.7 

103.2 

; 88.: 

) 09.4 

r 06. 

t 95.2 

105.4 

107.7 

Western et. 

90.4 

102. « 

95. 1 

102.6 

102. 

• 97.7 

91.2 

f 85.5 

1 88.5 

. 96. fl 

1 OS. 3 

96.5 

106.8 

United States.. 

U0.8 

li07.1 

93.3 

102 ! a 

j 108. 0| 95. 1 

102. C 

1 97. ( 

) 99. H 

1 100. C 

(j 91.7 

'le.i 

96. 1 


Division of Crou an<i Uvestock Esiinmtes. Index numbers of individual crops relative to a 10-ye>if 
moving average yield, vreighted by States, according to crop values in HU9. 

Tablk 668. — Crops: Average weight in pounds per measured bushel of v'heai, oats, 
and barley, United Htaies, 1902-1923, 


Calendar year. 

Weight per measured busheJ.ij 

Calendar year. 

1 Weight per measured bushel.* 

Wheat. 

i 

Oats. 

Bariey. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 


Pamis, 

Pou3i4h. 

Pounds, 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

190? 

57. 3 

31.0 


1913.. 

68.7 

32.1 

46.5 

1903 ^ 

57.4 

29.7 


1914 

58.0 

31.5 

46.2 

1904 

56.5 

31.5 


1915 

57.9 

3.3.0 

47.4 

1905 

67.6 

317 


1918 

67.1 

31 2 

45.2 

1906 

5a3 

310 


1917 

68.5 : 

33.4 

46.8 

1<W7 

58.2 

214 


1918 

58.8 

33.2 

40.9 

JWJ# 

58.3 

310 


1919 

56.3 

31.1 

48.2 

idinu 

57.9 

317 


1929 

67.4 

33.1 

46.0 

imn 

58.6 

327 

4KL9 

1931 

56.6 

28.3 

44.4 

1911 

57.8 

31.1 

410 

1922- 

67.7 

32.0 

4flLa 

^nio 

58.3 

38.0 

418 

1923 

57.4; 

32.1 

46.3 










DlvWon of Cw «n<l Uveofook Ertlmates. A« reported by crop loportete on Noe. J . 
I gtandard wrtgbts: Whert. «0 B*.: oets, n Hu.; barley, 4t lbs. 
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Table 669. — Crops: Value per acre of 10 crops combined, 1866-1968. 


Calendar year. 

Value 

per 

acre. 

Calendar year. 

Value 

per 

acre. 

Calendar year. 

Value 

per 

acre. 

Calendar year. 

Value 

per 

acre. 

1866 

$14. 17 
16.09 
14. 17 
R 67 
16.40 

16.74 
14.86 
R 19 
13. 26 
12.20 

10.80 
12.00 
10. 37 
13.26 
13. 01 

1881 

$13. 10 

12.93 

10.93 
9.95 
9.72 

9. 41 
10. 14 
10.30 
8.99 
11.03 

11.76 

10.10 

9.60 

9.06 

8. 12 

1896 

$7.94 
9.07 
9.00 
9. 13 

10.31 

11:43 

12. 07 
12.62 
13.26 
13.28 

13. 46 

14. 74 

15. 32 
16.00 
15.63 

1911 

$15.36 
16.09 
16.49 
' 16.44 
17.18 

22.58 

33.27 

33.73 

36.74 
23.26 

R 46 
19.23 
21.66 

1867 

1882 

1897 

1912 

1868 

1883 

1898 

1913 

1869 

1884 

1899 

1914 

1870 

1885 

1900 

1915... 

1871 

1886 

1901 

1916 

1872 

1887 

1902 

1917 

1873 

1888 

1903 

1918 

1874 

1889 

1904 

1919 

1876 

1890 

1906 

1920 

1876 

1891 

1906 

1921 

1877 

1892 

1907 

1922 

1878 

1893 

1908 

1923 

1879 

1894 

1909 


1880 

m*! 

1910 





Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, all 
hay, tobacco, and cotton, which comprise nearly 90 per cent of the area in all field crops, the average 
value of which closely approximates the value per acre of the aggregate of all crops. 

Table 670. — Crops: Value of 22 crops and of all crops, with rank. 



Value all 

Ratio 
value 
22 crops 

Value 22 croixs. 

Value all crops. 

Rank 

1923 

State. 

crops, 1919 
census. 1 

to all 
crops in 
con.sus 
1919. 

1919 

census. 

1 1922 

1923 

1917-1921 

average. 

1922 

1923 

1 

22 

crops. 

All 

crops. 

Me 

1,000 dols. 
100, 162 

Per ct. 
92 

1,000 doh. 
91,982 

1,000 doU. 
36. 475 

1,000 doh. 
50,146 

1,000 doh. 
68, 218 

1,000 doh. 
39, 647 

1,000 doh. 
54, .507 

35 

38 

N.H 

23, 510 

79 

18, 479 

15,604 

1.5, 751 

23, 175 

19,625 

19,938 

42,416 

45 

45 

Vt 

48,000 

77 

36, 836 

32, 177 

32,660 

47,603 

41,788 

40 

40 

Mass 

53, 701 

68 

36, 601 

29,534 

37.989 

56,059 

43, 432 

55,866 

! 39 

37 

R. I 

6,340 

69 

3,680 

2,661 

3,099 

6,839 

3,857 

^ 4, 491 

48 

48 

Ct 

44, 473 

81 

36,006 

31, 816 

40, 496 

49,949 

39, 279 

49,995 

37 

39 

N.y 

417, 047 

77 

321, 598 

213, 929 

243, 332 

393, 342 

277, 830 

316, 016 

10 

8 

N. J 

87, 484 

70 

61, 273 

38,939 

39, 523 

79, m 

56, 627 

66, 461 

38 

36 

Pa 

409,069 

86 

350, 991 

210,290 

221,905 

362,808 

244, 523 

258, 099 

15 

16 

De! 

23, 059 

72 

16, 516 

11, 127 

12, 297 

22,290 

15,454 

17,079 

46 

46 

Md 

110, 166 

80 

88,066 

60, 512 

54, 048 
158, 170 

96,002 

63, 140 

67,560 

34 

35 

Va 

292,824 

85 

247,463 

146,988 

246, 315 

172, 927 

180,082 

25 

25 

W. Va.... 

96, 537 

81 

78, 143 

53,747 

61, 984 

100, 398 

66, 364 

76,523 

33 

33 

N.C 

603,229 

87 

438, 892 

283,297 

361, 691 

404, 926 

325,629 

415, 737 

4 

5 

S. C 

437, 122 

82 

360,025 

128, 149 

214,605 

327,851 

m, 279 

201,713 

16 

14 

Ga 

640, 614 

80 

430,270 

167, 577 

189, 112 

440,296 

209,471 

236,390 

19 

18 

Fla 

80, 257 

62 

49, 521 

48, 189 

43, 267 

80,044 

77, 724 

69,785 

36 

34 

Ohio 

607,038 

87 

620,943 

24.5,078 

283, 631 

453, 6.34 

281,699 
225, 962 

326, 013 

6 

6 

Ind 

497, 230 

90 

449,079 

203,357 

235,278 

394, 281 

261, 420 

12 

15 

Ill 

864,738 

92 

797, 893 

386,337 

422,748 

675, 957 

418, 845 

459,509 

3 

3 

Mich 

404,015 

82 

329,651 

176, 217 

198,827 

310, 498 
382, 716 

214,890 

242, 472 

18 

17 

Wis 

445, 348 

81 

300,404 

216,066 

262,241 

222,402 

266,785 

274, 670 

14 

12 

Minn 

506,020 

89 

450,327 
820, 126 

269, 217 

424,682 

283, 417 

302,491 

8 

0 

lewa 

890, 391 

92 

423, 816 

437,846 

640,807 

460,668 

475, 920 

2 

2 

Mo 

559, 048 

80 

496,261 

248,377 

285, 776 

420,456 

279,075 

321, 097 

5 

7 

N. Dak... 

301, 783 

92 

278,316 

214,826 

141, 316 

270,863 

233,605 

153,604 

26 

27 

8. Dak.... 

311, 007 

93 

288,376 

168,507 

178,993 

296,806 

181, 190 

192,466 

21 

24 

Nebr 

619, 730 

96 

401,338 

243,662 

271,632 

890,620 

266, 381 

286,823 

7 

10 

KanSw 

688,923 

01 

636,408 

262,771 

2.59,330 

443,857 

288,769 

284,978 

9 

11 

Ky 

347,339 

89 

310,224 

196,204 

201,220 

312,890 

219,330 

226,000 

17 

20 

Term 

318,286 

83 

263,797 

179,237 

172,627 

258,602 

216,048 

207,864 

22 

21 

Ala 

304,349 

81 

246,271 

184,708 

184, 232 

268,962 

228,036 

227,447 

20 

10 

Miss 

336,207 

83 

278,639 

184,213 

160, 781 

264,230 

221,043 

103, 712 

24 

23 

La 

206.182 

71 

147,290 

97, 161 

114, 410 

195,256 

136,846 

161, 141 

28 

26 

Tex 

1,071,642 

83 

886,056 

670, 815 

883,763 

793, 117 

608,672 

1,064,776 

1 

1 

Okla 

560,086 

87 

479,314 

208,348 

230,628 

353,692 

239,480 

264,076 

13 

18 

Ark 

840,813 

83 

283, 176 

189, 120 

172,420 

274,380 

227,866 

207,736 

23 

22 

Mont 

09,976 

86 

00,058 

87,227 

88,774 

98,378 

101, 427 
24,681 

103,226 

30 

30 

Wyo....".. 

30,271 

88 

26,628 

21,631 

26,960 

42,006 

30,636 

42 

43 

Colo 

181,066 

76 

) 137, 660 

70,499 

100,420 

164, 643 

104,604 

132, 143 

29 

20 

1 Does not Include nursery or greenhouse products, or forest products of the farm. 
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Table 670 . — Crops: Value of crops and of aU crops, with rank — Contd. 


State. 

Value all 

Ratio 
value 
22 crops 

Value 22 crops. 

Value all crops. 

Rank 

1923 

census. 

crops in 
census 
1919. 

1 

1 1919 

census. 

1922 

1923 

1917-1921 

average. 

1922 

1923 

22 1 
crops. 

All 

crops. 

N. Mex... 

1,000 dols. 
40, 620 

Perct. 

77 

i 

1 1,000 doU, 

1 31, 093 

1,000 dols. 
14, 614 

1,000 dols. 
20,097 
30, 525 

1,000 dols. 
40,560 

1,000 dols. 
18,979| 

1,000 dols. 
26, 100 

44 ! 

44 

Ariz 

42, 481 

84 

1 35, 478 

23,380 

36, 304 

27,833 

36,339 

41 

42 

Utah 

r>8, 067 

70 

40, 901 

23, 110 

25,744 

48, 869 

33, 014 

36, 111 

43 

41 

Nev 

13, 980 

96 

13, 439 

10,211 

8, 963 

14, 409 

10,636 

9,326 

47 

47 

Idaho 

126, 495 

88 

111,940 

64, 643 

71, 551 

106, 209 

73, 344 
128, 126 

81,308 

31 

32 

Wash 

227, 212 

82 

185, 667 

105,063 

122,886 

188,480 

149, 861 

27 

28 

Oreg 

131,885 

75 

99, 005 

65, 692 

70,880 

1 18, 644 

87, 589 

94, 507 

32 

31 

Calif 

689, 757 

54 

:| 315, Oid 

219, 821 

241,916 

498,917 

404, 076 

447, 993 

11 

4 

u. s._.. 

14, 755,‘365 

84.3 

i| 12, 442, 977 

7, 073, 691 

7, 915, 627 

1 1, 972, 928 

8,446,979j 9,470,976 




Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Estimated total value of 22 crops — corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, sweet potatoes, all hay, tobacco , lint cotton, beans, broom corn, 
grain sorghums, hops, oranges, cloversced, peanuts, cranberrie^s, and apples— in the United States, by 
States, in 1919 (census), 1922, and 1923; tho value of all crops in 1919 (censas); and the value of all crops in 
1922 and 1923, based uiKin ratio of tho 22 crops to all crops in census year. The slight differencos in tho total 
value of crops in the United States between Tables 670 and 672 are due to different methods of estimating. 
In Table 670, where each State is shown separately, a more detailed method is used than is practicable in 
Table 672. 

Table 671 . — Farm production: Estimated value, piincipal products and groups of 
products, calendar years, 1019 "J02S. 


Products. 


Cereals: 

Barley 

Corn 

Grain sorghums 

Oats 

Rice 

Rye.- 

Wheat 

Other 


CROPS.! 


Total cereals. 


Cotton lint and seed 

Flax liber and seed 

Fruits and fruit products: 

Apples 

Grapes, raisins, and juice..*. 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Strawberries 

Other 

Total fruits and fruit products. 


Hay and forage 

Le^mo seeds: 

Beans, dry edible. 

Peanuts 

Other 


Total legume seeds 


Seeds for planting (clover, etc.) - -- 
Sugar and sirup crops (including 
maple): 

Maple sirup and sugar 

Sorgbum sirup 

Sugar beets for sugar 

Sugar cane and sirup 


no sugar except 


Total sugar crops. 


3919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923, pre- 
llml- 
nary. 

Million 
dollars. 
178 
3, 781 
167 
834 
112 
101 
2,080 
40 

f 

i Million 
dollars. 
135 
2,150 
128 
688 
62 
77 
1,197 
28 

Million 

dollars. 

65 

1,297 

45 

326 

36 

43 

755 

18 

Million 

dollars. 

96 

1,912 

79 

479 

39 

71 

874 

21 

Million 
dollars. 
107 
2, 222 
99 
539 
37 
41 
726 
22 

7,293 

4,465 

2,685 

3, 671 

3, 793 

2,371 

1,204 

777 

1,306 

1,769 

33 

20 

12 

22 

37 

261 

257 

166 

200 

201 

103 

106 

62 

143 

140 

61 

66 

49 

64 

65 

100 

96 

62 

76 

80 

28 

28 

19 

22 

21 

36 

88 

42 

42 

44 

166 

154 , 

117 

146 

130 

755 

744 1 

607 

692 

681 

2,161 

1,867 

1, 173 

1,390 

1,480 

60 

28 

26 

60 

60 

73 

44 

33 

30 

43 

64 

51 

50 

85 

72 

197 

123 

109 1 

165 

175 

104 

57 

40 ! 

48 

88 

10 

12 

6 

8 

8 

44 

53 

29 

26 

28 


100 

50 

41 

50 

73 

70 

66 

53 

56 

202 

235 

141 

128 

142 


iBaMd on term price Dec. 1, except cotton, 1919 to 1922; cotton weighted, year Iwginning Ang. 1. 
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Tabi^I!: 671 . — Pnrm produetion: Ssiimated tml^ ^ p^rinRipal products and §ro%ip» of 
products f calendar years 1919-1923 — Continued. 


Products. 

1919 

1920 

1021 

1922 

1923, pre- 
liminary 

mops ^—continued. 

MiRion 

MiUwn 

MiRUm 

Million 

Million 


dollar K. 

dollars. 

doHars. 

dollars. , 

dollars. 

Tobacco 

670 

8S6 

213 

269; 


Vegeti^les: 

348 

Potatoes 

615 

462 

398 

204 

Sweet potatoee - 

131 

tI8 

87 

84 

95 

Truck crone (coinmcctdai) 

192 

200 

185 

I 209 

246 

Farm gardens 

346 

375 

311 

337 

408 


1.183 

! 1,164 

981 

804 

1,080 



Farm forest products 

m 

668 

271 

305 

; 316 

Other crops.'- 

leo 

132 

126 

126 . 

132 


Total crojis. 

16, 423 

10.909 

6, 934 

8.945 

9,953 


.INTIMAL PROmVTS, INCLUDING ANIMALS RA18KT>. 






Animals raised: 






Cattle - 

1,578 

L 194 

786 

975 

924 

Horses 

146 

1B2 

156 

152 

141 

Mulee 

60 

46 

32 

42 

36 

Sheep 

136 

06 

08 

124 

143 

Swine 

2,230 

9 

1,576 

8 

1,001 

4 

1,273 

8 

1, 145 

8 

Other 

Total animals raise<l 

4, 168’ 

3,070 

2, 137 

2, 574 

2,r«07 


Bee pro<luot8 _i 

15 

17 

10 

iT 


Dairy products: 

Mllksold * - 

1.041 

1,033 

878 

837 

722 

911 

Milk consumed on farms * 

818 

730 

636 

786 

Total whole milk at sale pric<^ ^ 1 

1.869 

1.9H 

1,667 

1,367 

1. 696 


fintter nia<le 

345 1 

306 

241 

220 

246 

Cheeses made 

2 ! 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Cream sold * 

109 

TH 

81 

76 

98 

Buiterfat sold. 1 

398 

404 

364 1 

324 

;i79 

Buttermilk 

14 

12 

5 

5 

8 

Whey - 

0) 

233 

(*) 

206 

(♦) 

92 

i*) 

(<<) 

Skim mdk 

102 

140 

Total dairy products 

2,960 

a, 018 

2,352 

2.085 j 

2,666 


Poultry products: 



1 


r >02 

Kggs produce<i 

688 1 

766 

542 j 

512 

Poultry rafsed J 

4-17 ! 

466 

300 

406 

446 

Total poultry products .z. — 

1,100 ] 

1,221 

932 

918 

1,047 



Wool i 

128 

3 

90 

36 1 

60 

87 

Oth»’r HTiimai jpreducts 

3 

1 

2.1 

8 






Total auinial pfoiliicts - 

8,364 

7, 419 

5,468 

6,660 

6 , 1 a 



Division of Crop and X/ivestock Katiniates. 

^ Based on form prioe Dec. i. eseept cottesit 1919 to 1922; cott^ weighted^ year boglnning A.ng. 1. 
* Includes milk equivalent of cream for beosehold use 
« For cream iwwder and ice croam. 

-• Less tiian *1^,000. 


Table 672 . — Farm prockuction: Value of farm products^ based <011 prices at the farm, 

• 1S97-192S. 


C'alendar year. 

Crops. 

A^nimai prodnots. 

Tutaiifestiodted) 
value, tcKctaidlng 
crops •fod’to 
livestock.^ 

1897 1: 

$2,519,000,000 
2 ; 799^ 060^ 000 

3, 192, 000, 000 
X W5. fttfO, 9W 
3,578,060,060 
8,772,‘0e0,'000 

$1,442,000,000 

1,390^>000,W 

3,711)6»i900,m 

$2, 904, 000, 000 

HB8 


1890 (census) - 


1900 

1, 818, 000, 000 

3,54t;*mi000 

HOI 

2,OM,^'eOO 

8,W^gg0,000 

062 - 

8,'ff9r,tm000 

1903 - -• 

2,116, 0e0,'000 

)|,195,fiS000 

1904 

O . AAA ..AdMa 

Of 

2,m4)08,DOO 

4,20lk'900,000 

19D5 - - 

4,013,000,000 

2, 261, 000, 000 

4,387,000, 000 


4, 36S, 606, oee 

2^501,00^800 

4,mooo,ooo 


1 Estimates of the valu^ of crops fed to livestock have been made by multipljring the value of the follow- 
ing crop* ki^>lhw|MfeM«tages|dv<«: Mley, groin fMri|lmni,«0; eBt8,>W;tyer SO; #liest, 6; lB7t 
86; forage, 100; potatoes, 10; and sweet potatoes. 16. 
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Table 672. — Farm production: Value of farm product*, based on prices at the farm, 

1897-1 Continued . 


Calendar year. 


1907 

1908 

1909 (cen^LLH). 

1910 

1911 

1912- 

1918 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918- 

1919 

1020 . 

1921 

1922 

1923 



$4, 761, 000, 000 

6.098.000. 000 

6.487.000. 000 

5.486.000. 000 
5,562,090,090 

5.842.000. 000 
6,133,000^000 

6 . 112 . 000 . 000 

6. 907.000. 000 

9.054.000. 000 

13. 479. 000. 000 

14.331.000. 000 

15. 423. 000. 000 

10. 909. 000. 000 

6.934.000. 000 

8.945.000. 000 

9. 958. 000. 000 


Total (estimated) 

Anlmalproduots.! 

livestook.' 


$2, 727, 000, 000 

2. 792. 000. 000 

3.071.000. 000 

8.561.000. 000 
3,257,006,000 

3.501.000. 000 

8.717.000. 000 

3.783.000. 000 

3.868.000. 000 

4. 352. 000. 000 
5, 852, 000, 000 
8, 149, 000, 000 

8.364. 000. 000 

7. 419. 000. 000 

5. 468. 000. 000 
5, 659, 000, 000 

6 . 111 . 000 . 000 


$5, 195, 000, (XK) 

5.464. 000. 900 
0, 053, 000, 000 
0, 607, 000, 000 
0,233,000,600 
6, 712, 000, OHO 

7. 119. 000. 000 

7. 081.000. 000 

7.767.000. 000 
9,658,600,000 

13. 380. 000. 090 
16, 728,000,060 

17. 810.000. 009 

14. 147.000. 000 
9,922,000,000 

11.244.000. 000 

12. 204.000. 000 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. 

^ Estimates of the valiios of crops fed to livestock have l^een made by multiply inx the value of the Cel. 
lowing oiops by the percentages given: Barley, 75; corn, 85: grain sorghums, 90; oats, 80; rye, 20; wheat, 
6; buy, 85; forage, 100; potatoes, 10; and sweet potatoes, 15. 

REFRIGERATION. 

Table 673. — Total refrujerated space: Meat-^pnching estahlishments and cold storages 
reporting to the bureau of Agricultural Economics, October 1, 19SSS. 


Slate. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Conni'ctirut 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

iLaustts 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Mfnnerota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penasylvanla 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

All other states 

Total 


Con- 

cerns. 


Cubic feet of spjice held at Icmpcraturos of~ 


10^ F. and 
below. 


4 ‘ 
6 ' 
6 

8 i 
68 

17 
6 

3 
6 

18 
12 
99 
47 
42 i 

33 
17 

6 

8 

23 

44 

30 

26 

64 

9 
21 

4 

34 
180 

7 

3 
96 
14 
30 

113 

4 
7 

17 

49 

7 

30 

59 

16 

62 


1,354 


11,094 
66,666 
16, 360 

16,000 
1,056,807 
345, 175 
248, 468 
20,000 
20,2.50 
20,532 
39,051 
14,042,221 
301,457 
1,258,663 
2,156,637 
368, 021 

186,000 
266,980 
643, 271 
7,119,030 
1,007,985 
1,994,746 
2, 594, 020 
61. 758 
2, 677, 034 
31,280 
2.682,063 
9,46(1130 
512 


1,883, 566 
269,990 
270,758 
2,209,220 
329,788 
79, 612 
433, 954 
580,769 
116,200 
166,880 
1.408,016 


712,980 


40,024 


57, 139, 627 


11* to 29® F., 
inclusive. 


100, 953 
616. 339 
27,840 
733 

1.893. 666 
984, 282 
. 61, 360 

258.000 

66,650 
147,043 
267,697 
12, 695, 390 
1, 260, 146 
2,461,519 
4, 794, 712 
286, 978 
77, m 
4,580 
388,589 
1,70.5,328 
786,531 
2,666,540 

2. 248. 667 
50,872 

949, 344 
116,646 
1, 576, 176 
5,831,366 
15,360 
42,288 
1, 993, 585 
867,287 
863,945 
2,294,390 
500,952 
246,380 
239, 440 
1,820,968 
125,331 
726, 179 
4,680,299 
60,752 
768,844 
384 
91,049 


57, 758, 280 


30“ to 44“. 


1, 214, 548 
12; 360 
442, 096 
589,692 
16, 717, 331 

4. 940. 345 
1, 338, 440 

207, 397 
416, 350 
1,975,347 
345,924 
97, 478, 037 
12, 343, 335 
16, 353, 517 
31, 129, 351 
4, 019, 622 
I, 762, 337 
1, 047, 887 
4, 758, 897 
13, 860; 689 
6,237,069 
12; 974, 996 
31,033,122 
353,904 
17, 549, 442 
1.53,337 
7,41(1489 
49, 860; 648 
393,074 
187,922 
15,785,379 
6,966,264 
2,638,826 
18, 710, 835 
703,564 

1. 507. 346 
3, 713, 436 
9, 710, 466 

983, 455 
10, 125, 274 
10,867, 649 
3,453,008 
10, 625, 681 
50,979 
522,519 


433,462,076 


45® F. and 
above. 


9,600 

2,000 


15, 521 
196, 774 
588, 109 
131, 645 

1,280,000 
3.5, 400 
11,040 
25,869 
8, 976, 500 
945, 064 
2, 062, 291 
5,m,m 
104,050 
6,000 
1.800 
79,235 
1, 138, 827 
172,032 
1,596,836 
890,077 
3,080 
1,407,485 


2, 830, 056 
2, 737, 147 
20,000 


527, 323 
905,170 
99,340 
588,970 


204,000 


1, 387, 604 
118,800 
1,229,815 
618,344 
94, 272 
1, 103, 580 
24,760 
7,589 


37,044, 661 


Total space. 


1, 836. 195 
097,365 
485, 296 
620; 946 
19,864,637 
6,857,911 
l,779,«a3 
1, 765,397 
538,650 
2; 153, 967 
678,541 
138, 192, 208 
14, 916, m 
22, 136, 890 
43,447,096 
4,768,671 
1,971,837 
1,810,247 
5,609,992 
23,823, 774 
8,203,617 
19,433,118 
36,765,786 
459, 614 
22,583,305 
361,268 
13,998,784 
67,889,800 
428, 946 
230,210 
20,189,813 
8,998,711 
3,872,869 
23,863, 421 
1,534, .304 
2,037,238 
4,386,839 
13,499,797 
1,343,780 
12,247,148 
17,574,308 
3, 598, 082 
13,211,086 
76,118 
662,081 


58A404.684 


Diylsion of Statistical and Historical Research. 
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VALUE OF PLOW LANDS. 

Table 674. — Plow lands: Value per acre, by States, 1916-19^4- 


State. 

Average of 
Ian 

jg)or plow 

Average of 
Ian 

|ood plow 

Average of all plow 
lauds. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1915 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Maine 

$21 

$22 

$24 

$24 

$45 

$47 

$48 

$60 

$32 

$34 

$35 

$37 

New llampshiro 

24 

24 

21 

23 

50 

60 

52 

54 

37 

37 

39 

39 

Vermont 

26 

28 

28 

30 

67 

60 

64 

64 

42 

42 

44 

44 

Massachusetts 

34 

36 

41 

41 

91 

93 

92 

92 

62 

64 

68 

68 

Rhode Island 

41 

42 

46 

47 

80 

85 

90 

92 

60 

62 

70 

73 

(Connecticut 

34 

36 

37 

37 

70 

72 

75 

80 

49 

53 

52 

55 

New York 

34 

34 

33 

38 

68 

74 

76 

80 

63 

66 

58 

60 

New Jersey 

43 

46 

58 

60 

89 

92 

m 

103 

65 

69 

78 

76 

Pennsylvania 

32 

36 

37 

38 

66 

73 

79 

79 

50 

67 

68 

60 

Delaware 

33 

33 

36 

36 

08 

75 

08 

70 

50 

55 

59 

65 

Maryland 

28 

30 

33 

39 

57 

62 

61 

66 

46 

48 

47 

53 

Virtnma 

22 

24 

29 

31 

46 

60 

61 

G2 

34 

36 

43 

47 

West Virginia 

22 

23 

28 

29 

49 

54 

64 

64 

36 

38 

43 

44 

North (Carolina 

21 

24 

29 

31 

42 

49 

58 

67 

31 


42 

50 

South Carolina 

20 

21 

23 

27 

42 

43 

45 

56 

31 

33 

36 

45 

(Jeorgia - 

16 

18 

20 

24 

32 

36 

40 

49 

24 

28 

28 

38 

Florida 

19 

20 

21 

21 

35 

37 

42 

48 

26 

28 

1 32 

33 

■ Ohio 

52 

55 

61 

1 63 

96 

100 

107 

113 

76 

80 

86 

01 

Indiana 

57 

60 

67 

i 68 

106 

no 

120 

126 

84 

87 

96 

100 

Illinois 

80 

85 

94 

100 

139 

148 

ICO 

170 

116 

120 

132 

144 

Michigan 

32 

35 

38 

40 

64 

72 

75 

76 

51 

55 

60 

61 

Wisconsin 

51 

54 

56 

1 60 

92 

100 

100 

no 

74 

80 

82 

80 

Minnesota 

45 

50 

54 

59 

73 

81 

85 

88 

01 

68 

75 

78 

Iowa 

101 

104 

119 

129 

156 

1C3 

180 

196 

135 

140 

164 

169 

Missouri 

42 

42 

47 

51 

74 

70 

1 83 

1 91 

59 

60 

66 

72 

North Dakota 

22 

24 

26 

28 

36 

39 

41 

43 

30 

33 

35 

37 

South Dakota 

40 

41 

41 

50 

61 

62 

63 

77 

53 

54 

56 

67 

Nebraska 

49 

51 

60 

67 

85 

90 

loe 

116 

72 

74 

80 

05 

Kansas 

36 

37 

42 

44 

62 

69 

74 

77 

51 

53 

68 

61 

Kentucky 

22 

27 

31 

37 

47 

66 

65 

80 

35 

41 

60 

61 

Tennessee 

22 

26 

30 

31 

53 

60 

67 

75 

37 

41 

48 

63 

Alabama 

12 

13 

15 1 

17 

21 

2*1 

30 

33 

16 

17 

21 

24 

Mississippi 

12 

13 

16 

16 

26 

28 

31 

34 

18 

20 

23 

26 

Louisiana 

15 

17 

26 

25 

31 

36 

45 

44 

24 

25 

33 

33 

Texas 

22 

24 

30 1 

. 27 

45 

49 

67 

58 

34 

38 

45 

46 

Oklahoma 

17 

10 

23 

24 

36 

42 

48 

51 

27 

30 

35 

38 

Arkansas 

14 

17 

20 

22 

31 

39 

45 

60 

22 

27 

31 

88 

Montana 

17 

19 

22 

21 

40 

41 

45 

45 

29 

32 

35 

34 

Wyoming 

18 

20 

25 

26 

34 

41 

49 

53 

27 

30 

41 

43 

Colorado 

27 

32 

35 

36 

68 

76 

74 

80 

50 

55 

55 

60 

New Mexico 

20 

24 

25 

30 

42 

48 

60 

60 

31 

36 

42 

45 

Arizona 

50 

56 

52 

60 

100 

108 

116 

125 

80 

86 

98 

100 

Utah 

38 

45 

48 

65 

80 

90 

113 

125 

60 

70 

86 

95 

Nevada 

32 

38 

42 

50 

80 

80 

no 

no 

. 60 

60 

80 

85 

Idaho 

34 

37* 

43 

60 

68 

77 

89 

98 

53 

58 

70 

76 

W ashington 

45 

50 

56 

60 

110 

110 

122 

121 

75 

80 

94 

95 

Oregon 

36 

44 

53 

53 

80 

93 

111 

108 

60 

70 

84 

81 

California 

60 

55 

66 

69 

135 

150 

168 

165 

95 

no 

120 

121 

United States 

40 

43 

48 

51 

73 

78 

85 

92 

58 

62 

68 

74 
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Table 674.— Plow lands; Value per acre, hy States, Continued. 


State. 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia- 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 


Georgia-. 

Florida.. 

Ohio 

Indiana.. 

Illinois.. 


Michigan.. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa 

Missouri... 


North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico— . 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 


Idaho 

Washington 


Califomia. 


United States. 


Average of poor plow 
lands. 

Average of g 
land! 

aod plow 
>. 

Average of all plow 
lands. 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1 1920 

1 

Il 021 

( 

1922 

1923 

1924 

. $30 

$26 

$22 

$22 

$22 

$56 

$60 

$47 

$48 

$50 

$42 

$36 

$35 

$36 

$37 

24 

24 

26 

24 

23 

64 

63 

64 

68 

59 

42 

41 

41 

40 

40 

. 30 

20 

27 

24 

24 

60 

67 

63 

56 

66 

48 

47 

46 

40 

40 

- 40 

40 

39 

39 

39 

103 

08 

106 

106 

106 

72 

69 

69 

70 

69 

. 60 

60 

50 

61 

62 

105 

106 

106 

106 

110 

86 

86 

86 

87 

88 

36 

34 

32 

32 

33 

100 

90 

90 

88 

88 

60 

58 

68 

57 

58 

. 39 

40 

38 

36 

33 

84 

84 

83 

80 

76 

64 

66 

62 

59 

54 

60 

65 

48 

49 

47 

104 

126 

109 

109 

105 

80 

92 

84 

83 

82 

40 

30 

33 

35 

32 

86 

81 

73 

73 

68 

66 

62 

64 

64 

is 

44 

38 

31 

'28 

30 

86 

72 

67 

70 

68 

66 

66 

60 

51 

50 

46 

31 

31 

32 

33 

82 

70 

67 

37 

70 

60 

61 

49 

60 

52 

34 

32 

27 

31 

32 

73 

70 

60 

64 

66 

63 

60 

43 

47 

48 

32 

31 

27 

28 

27 

76 

70 

62 

67 

66 

61 

48 

42 

46 

44 

42 

36 

33 

35 

36 

87 

76 

67 

70 

76 

63 

66 

49 

52 

54 

41 

32 

23 

21 

22 

82 

68 

46 

46 

48 

61 

60 

36 

35 

38 

30 

23 

18 

17 

16 

63 

60 

38 

36 

34 

46 

36 

28 

26 

24 

23 

26 

21 

20 

20 

53 

65 

66 

43 

46 

36 

40 

37 

31 

33 

60 

60 

52 

62 

51 

132 

110 

100 

100 

96 

106 

88 

78 

78 

75 

80 

71 

66 

64 

61 

160 

137 

108 

106 

101 

no 

109 

86 

82 

7S 

116 

106 

01 

86 

81 

213 

196 

160 

156 

148 

170 

167 

131 

126 

120 

41 

41 

39 

36 

36 

80 

83 

77 

74 

73 

64 

65 

60 

57 

56 

66 

65 

68 

60 

57 

126 

122 

110 

108 

106 

100 

98 

87 

86 

82 

73 

74 

67 

59 

66 

120 

121 

102 

96 

89 

100 

101 

87 

80 

75 

167 

146 

119 

116 

107 

267 

238 

103 

181 

160 

219 

200 

163 

163 

143 

60 

68 

44 

45 

44 

110 

106 

84 

86 

83 

87 

83 

66 

66 

65 

31 

30 

25 

24 

22 

49 

40 

44 

40 

37 

43 

42 

37 

33 

31 

. 67 

66 

62 

43 

41 

108 

102 

80 

73 

64 

00 

86 

i 72 

68 

54 

86 

80 

72 

65 

64 

160 

140 

123 

116 

113 

126 

116 

101 

96 

94 

, 60 

60 

43 

41 

38 

90 

00 

77 

74 

69 

70 

70 

60 

68 

54 

42 

33 

28 

27 

26 

05 

75 

67 

66 

63 

70 

63 

47 

46 

43 

40 

35 

28 

30 

30 

90 

81 

68 

70 

70 

60 

55 

47 

50 

50 

. 20 

17 

14 

16 

16 

43 

38 

32 

34 

35 

30 

26 

23 

26 

26 

23 

16 

16 

17 

17 

49 

36 

34 

36 

36 

36 

26 

26 

26 

26 

34 

24 

21 

24 

26 

65 

60 

42 

46 

46 

50 

38 

31 

34 

35 

36 

33 

20 

28 

20 

72 

70 

60 

67 

59 

56 

62 

47 

44 

46 

30 

29 

26 

24 

23 

63 

63 

68 

62 

52 

47 

46 

41 

37 

37 

26 

24 

20 

21 

20 

66 

64 

46 

47 

46 

46 

38 

33 

34 

33 

21 

19 

15 

14 

13 

48 

41 

36 

31 

30 

36 

30 

23 

22 

21 

34 

26 

23 

21 

20 

70 

60 

64 

48 

40 

63 

44 

37 

36 

32 

40 

36 

35 

30 

29 

88 

86 

84 

76 

72 

66 

67 

61 

56 

52 

30 

30 

23 

21 

23 

60 

60 

67 

63 

66 

46 

45 

41 

37 

30 

00 

75 

70 

70 

76 

180 

140 

130 

132 

140 

130 

120 

116 

116 

120 

60 

60, 

42 

42 

40 

136 

140 

126 

122 

110 

103 

100 * 

00 

8S 

86 

46 

45 

40 

30 

42 

110 

00 

80 

80 

86 

80 

76 

70 

65 

73 

60 

58 

60 

46 

42 

136 

128 

110 

93 

88 

106 

99 

86 

76 

68 

68 

63 

52 

60 

49 

160 

140 

120 

110 

106 

116 

106 

00 

88 

86 

60 

60 

66 

62 

60 

130 

136 

no 

106 

104 

100 

103 

00 

84 

82 

70 

76 

69 

63 

61 

176 

200 

103 

166 

166 

130 

136 

128 

113 

112 

61 

67 

47 

46 

43 

113 

106 

89 

86 

82 

90 

84 

70 

67 

64 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. From reports of orop reporters on Mar. 1 on average values 
in their localities. 
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FARM LABOR. 

Table 676. — Wciges: Male farm labor, by classes, United States, 1866-192S, 


Year. 

By the 
month. 

Day labor 
at 

harvest. 

Day labor 
not 

harvest. 

With board. 

Without board. 

With board. 

Without board. 

With board. 

Without board. 

1866 

$iao9 

$15.50 

$1.04 

$1.34 

$0.64 

$0.90 

1869 

9.97 

15.50 

1.06 

1.35 

.63 

.87 

1875 

11. 16 

17.10 

1.18 

1.49 

.68 

.94 

1879 

ia86 

16.79 

1.04 

1. 35 

.61 

.84 

1880 

11.70 

17.53 

1. 12 

1.44 

.64 

.89 

1881 

12.32 

18.52 

1. 16 

1.49 

.67 

.92 

1882 

12.88 

19. 11 

1.20 

1.54 

.70 

.97 

1885 

13.08 

19.22 

1. 17 

1.49 

.71 

.96 

1888 

13.29 

19.67 

1.09 

1.40 

.72 

.98 

1890 

13.29 

19.45 

1.08 

1.38 

.72 

.97 

1892 

13.48 

20.02 

1.09 

1.39 

.73 

.98 

1893 

13.85 

19.97 

1.07 

1.30 

.72 

.92 

1894 

12.70 

ia57 

.97 

1. 18 

.65 

.84 

1895... 

12.75 

18.74 

.96 

1. 19 

.65 

.85 

1898 

13.29 

19.16 

1.04 

1.29 

.71 

.94 

1899-.: 

13.90 

19.97 

1. 10 

1.35 

.75 

.99 

1902 

15. 51 

22.12 

1.23 

1. 51 

.83 

1.09 

1906 

18.73 

26.19 

1.45 

1.76 

1.03 

1.32 




By the 
month. 

Day Idbor 
at 

harvest. 

Day labor 
not 

harvest. 

Year. 

With board. 

Without board. 

With board. 

Without board. 

With board. 

Without board. 

1909 

$20.01 

19.21 

$27.43 

27.50 

$1.43 

1.45 

$1.71 

$1.03 

1.06 

$1.29 

1.38 

1910 

1.82 

1911 

20.18 

28.77 

1. 49 

1.85 

1.09 

1. 42 

1912 

20.81 

29.58 

1.54 

1.87 

1. 14 

1. 47 

ifiia 

21.38 

30.31 

1.57 

1.94 

1. 16 

1.50 



Av. 

1909-1913. 

20.32 

28.72 

1.50 

1.84 

1. 10 

1. 41 

1914_. 


21.06 

29.88 

1.65 

1. 91 

1. 13 

1. 45 

1915 

21.26 

30. 15 

1.66 

1.92 

1. 13 

1.47 

1916 

23.25 

32.83 

1.69 

2.07 

1.26 

1.62 

1917 

28.87 

40.43 

2.08 

2.54 

1.56 

2.02 

1918 

34.92 

48.80 

2.65 

3.22 

2.07 

2.63 

1919 

39. 82 

56»29 

64.95 

3. 16 

3.83 

2.45 

3. 12 

1920 

46.89 

3.60 

4.36 

2.86 

3.59 



Av. 

1914>1920. 

3a 87 

43.33 

2.33 

2.84 

1.78 

.27 

1921- 


30.14 

43. 32 

2,24 

2.79 

1.68 

~Z18 

1922 

29. 17 

41.79 

2.20 

2.72 

1.65 

2.15 

1923 

33.18 

46. 91 

2.45 

3.03 

1.93 

2.47 



Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. From reports of crop reporters on December 1, for average 
wages for the year in their localities. 


Table 676. — Wages: Male farm labor, by classes and States, 1922 and 192S, 



Per month. 

Per day at harvest. 

Per day other than 
harvest. 

State and division. 

With board. 

Without 

board. 

With 

board. 

Without 

board. 

With 

board. 

Without 

board. 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Maine - - 

$38.00 


853.50 

$61.00 

$2.45 

$2.90 

$3.97 

$3.50 

nm 

$2.50 



New Hamnahire. 

38.60 

46.50 


4? is 

2.46 

3.00 

3.20 

3.90 

2.11 

2.70 

2.84 



35.00 



JUS 

2.35 

2.90 


3.60 

1.96 

2.55 

2.53 



gilt'll 



sSjS 

2.66 

3.20 

3. 45 

4.15 

2. 31 

2.96 

3.18 


Bhode Island 

Kiilul 




2.75 

BlCil 

3.60 

ggtHBi 

2. 37 

2.65 


3.65 

Connecticut 

KOfilil 


■irifiM 



3. 10 

3.40 



2.80 

2.95 

-8.75 

New York 

39.70 


56.50 



3.55 

a65 

4.30 

2.46 

girii 

3.15 

KSZl 

New Jersey............ 






KKlil 

3.80 

4.40 

2.25 

2.55 

3.00 

3.65 

Pennsylvfl^a 




1 s 


2.90 

3.20 

3.60 

2.10 

2.48 

2.70 

3.15 

N. Atlantic 

87. 14 

43.42 

55.82 

63. 31 

2.70 

3.21 


3.99 

2.24 

2.73 

2.91 

3.48 

Delaware 

27. 10 

82.80 

kn8:i:tj 


2133 

2.85 



jga 




Maryland... - 

28.50 


KVVTil 

KKlcil 

2.17 

wmiism 

2.77 

3.30 

1.54 

1.95 

2.11 

250 

Virginia 

24.80 


35.60 

40.00 

■ miiB 

2.10 

2.32 

Milil 

1.31 

1.61 

1.76 


West Virginia 

83.20 





2.48 



1.55 

nDl 

2.10 

250 

North C^olina 

24.00 




1.85 

1. 95 

2.25 

2.45 

1.35 

1.55 

1. 75 

1.95 


16.20 

^ iS 



1.24 

1. 35 

1.56 

1.75 

.85 

1. 12 

1.08 

1.42 

Georgia 

15.60 





1. 16 

1.35 

1.40 

.88 


1. 13 

■SSi 

Florida 

23.40 


85.50 



1. 67 


2.15 

1. 15 

1.44 

iia 


S. Atlantic 


24.93 

31. 72 

35.55 

1.61 

1. 76 

2.01 

2.21 

1. 18 

"l. 41 

1.55 

1.83 

Ohio 




■/.i)g!tii 

WSSi 

3.05 

8.28 

mMii 

wHm 

Tif 

2.60 


Indiana ......... 





2.68 

3. 10 

3.15 

3.75 

1.80 

2.25 

2.32 

288 

Illinois 

33.90 

40.20 


52.50 

2.75 

3.38 

3.30 

UOl 

1.95 

2.40 

2.48 

296 

Michigan 

33.60 

IEE3 




3. 10 

3.29 

1 8.88 


2.58 

2.70 

8.28 

Wisconsin 

liyjtul 

mSEl 

i.flltM 


2.65 

2.96 

3. 32 

IglKil 


2.45 

2.90 

8.15 

E. Nr Central 

33.35 

89.41 

46.71 

53.59 

2.67 

8.14 

3.27 

1 8.82 

EEj 

2.86 

2.58 

8.01 
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Table 676. — Wage%: Male farm labor, by daaees and States, 1922 and 192S — 

Continued. 


State and division. 

Per month. 

Per day at harvest. 

Per day other than 
harvest. 

With board. 

Without 

board. 

With 

board. 

Without 

board. 

With 

board. 

Without 

board. 


1922 

1023 

1922 

1023 

1922 

1023 

1922 

1023 

1922 

1923 

1922 

1023 

Minnesota 

$35.00 

$37.00 

$6 aoo 

$55. 

60 

$2.90 

$3.27 

$3.60 

$4.03 

$2.20 

$2.56 

$2.96 

$3.29 

Iowa 

36.80 

43.30 

49.70 

66. 

60 

2.70 

3.16 

a 35 

3.80 

2. 11 

2.52 

2.67 

a 12 

Missouri 

28.70 

31.00 

39.60 

42. 

60 

2.26 

2.50 

2.73 

3.06 

1.46 

1.62 

1.90 

2.10 

North Dakota 

38.70 

40.30 

66.60 

58. 

80 

3.90 

3.72 

4.85 

4. 77 

2.60 

2.60 

3.40 

3.60 

South Dakota 

36.40 

43.20 

63.00 

61. 

70 

3.06 

3.60 

3.76 

4.20 

2.25 

2.66 

3.10 

a 45 

Nebraska 

34.60 

4 a 00 

4&60 

64.00 

3.00 

3.30 

3.66 

4. 10 

2.16 

2.42 

2.86 

3.00 

Kansas 

32.50 

35.00 

46.70 

60. 

60 

3.60 

3.65 

4.10 

4.30 

2.19 

2.32 

2.76 

a 90 

W. N. Central-. - 

33.63 

37.54 

47.14 

62. 

33 

2.88 

3. 17 

3.51 

3.86 

2.01 

2.27 

2.63 

2.01 

Kentucky 

25.90 

28. 10 

36.30 

la 

"so 

1.96 

2. 16 

2.46 

2.67 

1.23 

1. 61 

1.63 

1.97 

Tennessee 

22.30 

24.60 

30.75 

35. 

00 

1.68 

1. 76 

1.90 

2.20 

1.07 

1.28 

1.40 

1.64 

Alabama 

17.60 

19.00 

25.80 

28. 

20 

L 18 

1.26 

1.48 

1.58 

1.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.50 

Mississippi 

18.20 

20.00 

25.00 

29. 

40 

1. 14 

1.20 

1.50 

1. 67 

1. 10 

1.29 

1. 45 

1.68 

Ivouisiana 

22. 40 

21.00 

32.60 

33. 

00 

1.30 

1.45 

1.60 

1.86 

1.26 

1. 45 

1.60 

1.76 

Texas 

24.20 

23.30 

35.40 

39. 

70 

1. 72 

1.90 

2.10 

2.40 

1.30 

1.45 

1.66 

1.88 

Oklahoma 

26.00 

27.40 

37.00 

38. 

30 

2.36 

2.60 

2.76 

2.90 

1.52 

1.60 

1.96 

aoo 

Arkansas 

21.35 

23.00 

31.60 

33. 

90 

1.66 

1.64 

2.00 

2.06 

1. 16 

1.30 

1.62 

1.66 

S. Central 

22. 33 

24. 13 

32.09 

34. 

66 

1. 61 

1.71 

1.08 

2.14 

1.20 

1.38 

1.66 

1.76 

Montana 

^.20" 

48.00 

63.00 


W 

3.60 

3.60 

4.40 

4.62 

2.40 

2.70 

3.20 

3.66 

Wyoming 

39.50 

44.50 

60.00 

62. 

50 

2.40 

2.90 1 

3.26 

3.78 

1. 96 

2.60 

2. 76 

3.40 

Colorado 

35.00 

40.00 

64.00 

68. 

30 

2.52 

2.80 

3.27 

3.60 

1.90 

2.20 

2.60 

aoo 

New Mexico 

31.00 

32.60 

46.00 

48. 

00 

1.60 

2. 10 1 

2. 10 

2.30 

1.30 

1.58 

1.80 

a 10 

Arizona 

40.00 

54.00 

68.00 

66. 

00 

2.40 

2.35 1 

3.00 

2.66 

1.76 

2. 10 

2.50 

2.70 

Utah 

47.00 

64.00 

64.00 

73. 

70 

2.40 

2.70 

2.95 

3.31 

2.16 

2.47 

2.81 

3.05 

Nevada 

48.00 

68.00 

66.00 

86. 

00 

3.00 

2.90 

3. 86 

3.80 

2.40 

2. 45 

3. 40 

3.68 

Idaho 

46.00 

53.00 

66.00 

72. 

70 

2.76 

3.67 

3.40 

4.25 

2.22 

2.86 

3.00 

a 46 

Washington 

45.00 

64.30 

65.00 

77. 

00 

3.26 1 

3.90 

3.00 

4 60 

2.38 

2.96 

a 16 

a 75 

Oregon 

California 

43.60 

62.60 

63.00 

70. 

00 

2.86 ! 

3.30 

3.60 

4. 16 

2.26 

2.80 

a 95 

a 48 

65.00 

56.00 

79.00 

82. 

00 

3.20 ! 

3.25 

3.00 

4. 10 

2.63 

2.80 

3.40 

3.70 

Western 

46.57 

61.26 

66.03 

72.79 

2.89 1 

3.22 

3.66 

3. 96 

2.23 

2.64 

3.00 

3.42 

United States 

■^iT 

33. 18 

41. 79 

46.91 

2.20 1 

2. 45 

2.72 

XoT 

1.66 

1.93 

a 16 

a 47 


Divisiou of Crop and Livestock Estimates. From reports by crop reporters on December 1 (or average 
wages for the year In their localities. 


Table 677 . — Farm wages: Prevailing rates, 1922-1 924* 


Basis of rate, year, and month. 

United 

States. 

North 

Atlantic 

States. 

East 

North 

Central 

States. 

West 

North 

Central 

States. 

South 

Atlantic 

States. 

South 

Central 

States. 

Western 

States. 

Per month, with board: 

Oct. 1, 1922 

28.97 

37.06 

33.92 

34.41 

21.37 

21. 46 

46.38 

Jan. 1, 1923 

27. 81 

36.64 

32.34 

30.69 

21.06 

21. 46 

42.78 

Apr 1,1923 

Jiuy 1, 1923 

0(*t. t, 1923 

30.98 


37.14 

3a 22 


2a 49 

46.55 

34.38 

47.66 

41.23 

39.43 


24.47 

63.35 

34.86 

47.64 


39.61 

26. 32 

24.92 

66.42 

Jan. 1, 1924 

31.71 

4a 34 

37.30 

33.71 


23.56 

48.54 

Per month, without board; 

Oct. 1, 1922 

Jan; 1, 1923 

Apr. 1, 1923 

July 1. 1923 

Oct. 1, 1923 

Jan. 1, 1924 

41.58 

64.66 

47.02 

4a 78 

31. 10 

30.96 

6a81 

40.30 

54.39 

45.84 

44. 33 



6a71 

44.47 

60.41 

61.81 

60.12 

33.69 

3a 92 

6a82 

4a 14 

67.03 

5a 30 

65.31 



74.00 

4a 70 

6a96 

6a 12 

63.54 

86. 61 
3^.32 

36. 96 

77.19 

46.81 

63.38 



34.44 

7a 63 

Per day, with board: 

Oct. 1, 1922 

Jan. 1, 1923 

Apr 1, 1923 

1.67 

2.16 

1.96 

* 1.94 


1.07 

aaa 

1.47 

2.13 

1. 81 

1.67 


1.06 

ao6 

1.67 

2.27 

1.91 

1.83 

1. 14 


a 19 

July 1, 1923 

Oct. 1, 1923 

Jan. 1, 1924 

1.84 1 

a 72 

aso 

a 14 

1.32 

1.26 

aeo 

ao4 

2.97 

a 61 

2.49 

1.39 

1.36 

a9i 

1.81 


a33 

ao8 

1.28 

1.24 

a62 

Per day, without board: 

Oct. 1, 1922 

Jan. 1, 1923 

Jifiy 1, 1923 

Oot.l, 1923... 

Jan. 1,1924 

ao8 

a86 

a64 

a69 

1.45 

1.46 

aoo 

1.98 

a82 

2.43 

2.29 


1.48 

asi 

ail 


a 65 

2.47 

1.63 

1.48 

aos 

a 46 

3.68 

a 01 

aoo 

1. 75 

1.68 

3.47 

a 61 

3.81 

3.33 

3.20 

1.76 

1.77 

aer 

a 41 

8.48 

ao9 

a73 

1.74 

L66 

aoo 
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Table 678 . — Farm labor: Supply and demand, 1918-19gS, 


Farm labor supply, per cent of normal. 


x/iviBion. 1 

1018 

1910 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1023 

North Atlantic 

6Z5 

82.8 

62.3 

02.1 

90.2 

73.3 

South Atlantic 

73.4 

81.0 

72.5 

94.3 

97.3 

83.0 

East North Central 

74.7 

86.6 

1 68.4 

95.1 

101.4 

76.5 

West North Ontral 

74.1 

85.6 

1 77.8 

96.6 

101.1 

80.1 

South Central 

74.0 

83.2 

72.8 

04.3 

07.1 

88.7 

Far Western 

78.8 

90.0 

1 8.21 

102.3 

107.0 

91.3 

United States 

72.9 

84.4 

72.4 

05.2 

90.5 

83.6 



Farm labor demand 

, per cent of normal. 


Division. 












1 

1 

1018 

1910 

1920 

1021 

1022 

1023 

North Atlantic J 

98.5 

101.9 

107.8 

92.7 

04.8 

05.2 

South Atlantic.. 

104.2 

103.9 

107.4 

86.6 

88.4 

04.2 

East North Central 

1 90.4 

101.2 

106.6 

91.2 

91.0 

95.4 

WevSt North Central 

> 99.8 

100.9 

103.4 

89.1 

89.3 

95.5 

South Central 

1 102.9 

101.3 

104.2 

83.0 

86.6 

93.0 

Far Western 

99.3 

102.4 

101.5 

89.0 

80.0 

94.0 

United States 

! 101. 4 

101.8 

105.3 

87.6 

89.3 

94.6 



Supply as a iieroentage of demand. 


Division. 














1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

North Atlantic 

63.4 

81.9 

67.8 

99.4 

104.6 

77.0 

South Atlantic 

70.4 

78.8 

67. 5 i 

108.0 

110.1 

88.1 

East North Central 

75.2 

85.6 

64.2 1 

104.3 

111.4 

80.2 

West North Ontral 

74.2 

84.8 

75.2 i 

108.4 

113.2 

93.3 

South Central 

71.9 

82.1 

69.9 1 

113.6 

112.1 

92.3 

Far Western 

77.3 

87.9 

80.9 

114.0 

119.0 

97.1 

Uiiite<l States 

71.9 

82.9 

68.8 

108.8 

111.4 

88.4 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Based upon reports of crop reporters on April 1. 


PRICES OF ARTICLES BOUGHT BY FARMERS. 


Table 679 . — Prices of articles bought by farmers j 1909-1922. 




Miscella/neous AgrUmltural Statistics, 1161 


Table 079 . — Prices of articles bought by farmers ^ 1 909- 19S2— Continued. 


Article. ^ 

1 

1909 

1914 ^ 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

Fmit jars 


$0.73 

$0.74 

$0.77 

$0.80 

$0.92 

$1.06 

$1.15 

$1.25 

$1.16 

$1.15 

Gasoline 

gallon.. 

.202 

.179 

.204 

.23 

.261 

.278 

.29 

.33 

. 265 

.24 

Gloves, cotton 







.238 
1. 51 

1.62 

.26 

1.78 

1.85 

.27 

1.85 

1.98 

.19 

1.30 

1.55 

.19 

1.26 

1.48 

Gloves, leather 

ao 



.86 

.96 


Halters 

1 

each.. 

.86 

.95 

1.06 

1.20 

1.36 

Harness, single 



13.60 

15.25 

16.00 

17.00 

19.00 

24.10 

29.00 

32.00 

25.00 

28.67 

Harrows 




12.60 

14.60 

.70 

19.30 

.80 



30.00 

1.50 

25.60 

1.29 

24.90 
1. 16 

Hatchets 

do — 

,69 

.62 

.66 

1.09 

1.29 

Hats, felt 

do.... 

1.94 

2.03 

2.13 

2.25 

2.65 

3. 35 

4.30 

5.00 

3. .50 

3.46 

Hoes 

do 

.41 

.45 

.49 

.53 

.61 

.75 

.83 1 

.93 

.80 

.85 

Horse blankets.... 

do 

2.25 

2.40 

2.60 

2.90 

3.50 

4.33 

6.00 

a 35 

4. 16 

4.05 

Jumpers 

Kitchen chairs 

do 

.77 

.83 

.93 

1.10 

1.52 

2.20 

260 

260 

1..55 

1.67 

do 

.72 

.80 

.86 

.92 

1.12 

1.42 

1.70 

2 10 

1.65 

1.79 

Lamps 

do 

.50 

.52 

. 60 

. 64 

. 72 

.86 

1.20 

.323 

.98 

1.32 

.34 

1. 10 

1. 45 
.265 

.95 

1.30 

.16 

.99 

1.35 

.17 

Lanterns 

do 

. 77 

.80 

.82 

.85 

.190 

1.00 

.286 

Lard 

pound.. 

. 132 

.141 

. 154 

Lime 

barrel..! 

1.29 

1.36 

1. 41 

1.50 

1.78 

230 

2 65 

3. 10 

2.65 

2.97 

Linseed oil 

gallon.. 

.79 

.82 

.94 

1. 10 

1. 48 

2.08 

2 50 

2 21 

1.22 

1.37 

Lumber, 1-inch... 

100 feet.. 

1.95 

2. 10 

2.20 

2.35 

285 

3.50 

4.75 

a 16 

3.55 

3.89 

Manure spreaders 

each.. 

111.60 

106. 70 

112. 70 

123.00 

145.00 

169. 40 

80.00 

194.00 

167.00 

162. 71 

Men’s suits 

do 

13. 15 

14.00 

1.5. 15 

16.50 

20.00 

27.60 

38. 10 

41.00 

32 30 

28.07 

Milk cans, 10-gallon do 

2.40 

2.45 

2.70 

3. 10 

4.30 

a60 

aoo 

6.20 

a 30 

4.98 

Milk pails 

do 

.43 

.45 

.48 

.53 

.67 

.79 

.00 

1.00 

.80 

.73 

Mowers 

do 

44.30 

46.50 

49. .50 

53.00 

63.00 

79.20 

84.00 

88.00 

.30 

72 00 

.18 

77.24 

.18 

Muslin 

yard-. 

.09 

.093 

.10 

.116 

. l8 

.272 

.31 

Nails- 

.100 pounds.. 

3. 34 

3. 40 

3.82 

4.25 

5.25 

a 97 

a50 

7.30 

5.75 

2 45 

Overalls 

pair.., 

.82 

.89 

.98 

1.14 

1.54 

226 

260 

260 

1.58 

1.61 

Padlocks 


.27 

.276 

1 .28 

.31 

.37 

.44 

.50 

.60 

.50 

.48 

Paint brushes 

do.... 

.49 

.64 

.60 

.70 

.84 

.97 

1. 15 

1.35 

1.15 

1.25 

Paint, mixed 


1. 62 

1.74 

1.98 

2.20 

2.80 

3.40 

4.05 

4.30 

3. 35 

3. 33 

Paris green 

pound.. 

.29 

.30 

.36 

.43 

.56 

.62 

.62 

.64 

1 .52 

.49 

Picks 

each.. 

.71 

.72 

.75 

.81 

.99 

1.22 

1.40 

1.50 

1.22 

1.21 

Pincers 

do.... 

.49 

.51 

.56 

.62 

.76 

.87 

.95 

1. 10 

i .90 

.98 

Pitchforks 

do 

.62 

,66 

.72 

.80 

.94 

1. 14 

1.30 

1.46 

1.22 

1.23 

Plows, turning 

do 

11.50 

12. 10 

13.00 

14.25 

laoo 

20.00 

21.00 

23.00 

20.00 

22.35 

Portland cement. . 

.100 pounds.. 

.70 

.69 

,76 

.85 

.95 

.96 

1.05 

1..30 

1.02 

1.08 

Raincoats 

each.. 

4.25 

4.40 

4.80 

5.50 

6.40 

7.73 

9.20 

10. oO 

7. .50 

6.S6 

Rone, hemp 

Rubber boots 

pound.. 

. 135 

. 149 

. 171 

.21 

.287 

.349 

.36 

.355 

.26 

.28 

pair.. 

3.56 

3.75 

3.90 

4.25 

4.60 

6.00 

a 10 

5.30 

4.55 

4. 46 

Sacks, grain 

each.. 

.15 

. 163 

. 181 

.20 

.30 

.43 

.45 

.42 

.26 

.27 

Saddles 

do 

17. 46 

20.35 

22. ,50 

25.00 

30.50 

35.80 

42 40 

45.00 

35.00 

34.94 


.. barrel.. 

1.60 

1.65 


1.75 

2. 18 

2 71 

3.00 

250 

220 

3.24 

Saws, buck 


.89 

.92 

.98 

1.06 

1. 18 

1.54 

1. 75 

1.90 

1.50 

l.-W 

Screw hooks 

box.. 

.36 

.37 

1 

.60 

.66 


. .75 

.91 

.71 

.60 



Scythes 

each.. 

1.02 

1.06 

1.12 

1.20 

1.30 

1.60 

1.82 

210 

1.85 

2.04 

Sheeting 

yard.. 

.17 

.18 

.202 

.23 

.32 

.48 

.68 

t .57 

.40 

.41 

Shingles 

M.. 

3.60 

3.70 

3.95 

4.20 

4.70 

a65 

7.90 

1 8.10 

5.80 

6. 12 

Shirte, flannel 


1.34 

1. 41 

1.55 

1. 75 

2.25 

3.13 

3. 85 

3.90 

1 2.85 

2.94 

Shoes. 

pair.. 

2.00 

2.30 

2.45 

2.80 

3.35 

2 81 

4.75 

5.00 

3. 65 

3.40 

Shotguns 

each.. 

12. 45 

12.85 

14.16 

ia60 

laso 

23.70 

28.00 

33.00 

29.00 

25. 13 


do.... 

.74 

.78 

.85 

.95 

1. 16 

1. 42 

1.62 

1.85 

1.65 

1.45 

Staples 

.100 pounds.. 

3.69 

3. 76 

4.15 

4.60 

5.70 

6.41 

6.80 

7.60 

220 

5.86 

Starch 

pound.. 

.07 

.07 

.071 

.076 

.095 

.106 

.118 

.125 

.103 

.11 

Steel wire 

.100 pounds.. 

3.43 

3.55 

4.10 

4.60 

aeo 

a 46 

aoo 

7.30 

aoo 

i 295 

Stoves - 

each.. 

22.50 

24.00 

2a 00 j 

29.00 

1 37.00 

44.00 

52 00 

61.00 

52.00 

I 66.47 

Sugar 

pound.. 

.068 

.069 

.074 

.082 

.097 

.116 

.16 

.17 

.073 

.09 

I. do 

.075 

.08 

.085 

.095 

! .10 

.116 

.110 

.12 

.106 

.13 

Tedders 

each.. 

39.00 

39.50 

41.00 

44.00 

1 52.00 

69.40 

74.00 

72 60 

69.00 

72 33 

Thi pails 

do.... 

.25 

.27 

.29 

.32 

.41 

.53 

.59 

.66 

.50 

.44 

Tobacco, plug 


.45 

.45 

.455 

.47 

.56 

.75 

.93 

.94 

.85 

.82 

Twine, binder — 
Wagons, double... 

10Voflr/\ne ainipln 

do....j 

.103 

.112 

.121 

. 15 

.22 

.266 

.258 

.20 

.16 

. 13 

each.. 

aaoo 

73.25 

7a 00 

84.00 

97.00 

moo 

132 00 

155.00 

134.00 

126.39 

do 

46.50 

48.00 

51.00 

55.50 

69.00 

75.00 

83.00 

95.00 

79.00 

81.23 



17.00 

19.00 


32 90 

3a 20 

42 00 

34.00 

3205 

Wheelbarrows do.... 

wvm fonAA . rod.. 

2l80 

.311 

2.97 

.317 

1 a2o 
.36 

aoo 

.42 

4.00 

.49 

4.75 

.57 

a50 

.59 

250 

.64 

250 

.53 

1 

277 

.52 

Wooden buckets.. 
Wooden wash tubi 

each.. 

.31 

.35 

.38 

.45 

.62 

.85 

.98 

1 1.05 

.90 

1.04 

i do — 

.77 

.83 

.87 

.95 

1.20 

L56 

L76 

L90 

1.50 

1.02 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported by dealers tv the year about Deo. 16. 
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Tablb 680.— Price* of articles hought by farmers, 19iS and Jan. 16, 1994. 



Division of Crop and Livestock Bstimates. Averages of local prices reported quarterly. 
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FEED. 

Tablb 681.— OtJ cake and oil-cake meal; IntemaHonal trade, calendar yeare, 1909- 

1999. 


Country. 


PRmaPAL BXPOBTINO 
COUNTRIES. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Brazil 

British India 

Canada 

China ___ 

Dutch East Indies... 

Egypt... 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Mexico 

Peru 

Russia 

Spain 

United States 


PR INCIPAL IMPORTING 
COUNTRIES. 

Belgium 

Ceylon 

Denmark 

Finland 

Japan 

Netherlands- 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Other countries 


Average, 1009-1013. 


Imports. Exxiorts. 


1,000 

pounds. 


148 


63,673 


1,262 
7, 762 
*174 
2,509 


288,968 
1,686,416 
10,660 


643, 648 
6 40, 494 
1,002, 329 
25, 333 
189, 868 
707,116 
66,112 
346, 765 
69, 362 
790,865 
30, 172 


1,000 
pounds. 
42,687 
1, 347 


124, 873 
1 6, 674 
268,648 
61, 370 
147, 468 
13, 242 
161, 624 
476,863 
626,108 
65,115 
33,764 
10, 930 
11,463,413 
2,164 
1,704,124 


166, 373 
» 28, 609 
16,777 
2,126 


210,819 
2,880 
1,635 
1,413 
161, 798 
41, 695 


1920 


Imports. Exports, 


1,000 

pounds. 


663 

6,528 


4,331 

14,060 


866 
60 
16,057 
111 , 101 


228,863 


61,927 


669,272 
22,031 
307,347 
197,312 
29, 987 
137,266 
63,923 
460,766 
36,766 


1,000 

pounds. 

81,389 

12,905 

4,281 


66,096 
268,686 
19,260 
195,960 
163,642 
181, 782 
97,001 
7,690 
78, 100 


22,800 


2,610 

689,662 


70,602 


23 

■*’6,‘683 

203,268 


7,980 

2,382 

48,711 

32,262 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 

pounds. 


33 

1,024 


3,200 

16,200 


241 


47, 189 
‘47,216 
1, 614 


88,406 


266,368 
21, 314 
816,000 
18, 176 
267, 444 
612,464 
68,366 
160, 242 
00,234 
712,333 
13,607 


1,000 
pounds. 
75, 719 
16, 343 
2, 871 


62, 710 
208,181 
35, 786 
217,258 
36,144 
205, 894 
202, 643 
♦ 274, 299 
139, 016 


27, 355 


7,267 
1,206,484 


61, 143 
13,427 
12,401 


1,334 
69, 624 
16 

22,870 

2,407 

76,368 

10,664 


1922, 

inrelimlnary. 


Imports. Exports. 


1,000 

pounds. 


2,189 
3, 873 


82,372 

209,665 

3,919 


87 

108, 712 


264,303 

41,292 

918,004 

16,707 


414, 635 
43,469 
141,454 
91,677 
708,660 
647 


1,000 

pounds. 

62,625 


312,062 
45,727 
144, 285 
• 36, 545 


213,200 

371,291 

158,088 


37,097 


20,446 

926,301 


62,931 

12,935 


116,659 


1,686 

86,001 

1,713 
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Table 683. — Middlings: Average price per ion at Minneapolis, 1916-19183. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Minneapolis Daily Market Record. 


Table 684. — Linseed Oil Meal: Average price per ton at New York, 1910-1933. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Figures prior to 1919 from Cotton Oil Press. 
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Table 686. — Cottonseed meal, S6 per cent protein, bagged: Average price per ton at 

14 markets, 1918. 


Market. 


Atlanta 

Baltimore. 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago... 


Cincinnati 

Jacksonville 

Memphis 

New Orleans 

Now York 


Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh.... 

Richmond 

Savannah 


Jan. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

$42 76 

$42 60 

$4200 

47.60 

$40,761 

47.26 

61.60 


49.40 

46.60 


47.601 

46.00 

46.60 

47.^ 

40 40 

44.80 

44.26 

40 40 

40 30 

1 44.20 

43.40 

46.60 

46.00 

43.80 

40.80 

41.00 

41.261 

39. 60 

39. 10 

47.00 


46.20 

44. 76 

80.70 

6040 

48.70 

40 60 

. 60.2G 

49. 70 

48.20 

47.00 

, 48. 2f 

46.90 

40 70 

44.90 

, 49. 6( 

1 46.25 

46.90 

1 46.30 

. 48. 7f 

) 45. 60 

44. 4C 

I 41.60 


Sept. 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. ^ 

$40.60 

44.60 
48.70 
46.75 

46.60 

) 46.26 
[) 

$42 20 
49.70 
49.40 
49. 261 
47.60 

47.30 

$42 60$ 

48. 70. 
48.60 

47. 70 . 
4010 

46. 26 

[) 40.76 

D 

42 70 

40.60 

0 



0 48.25 
0 46.60 
0 

60.90 

49.60 

49.26 

46.90 

10 41. 4( 

) 42.90 

42 ioj 


age. 


47.46 

44.77 


44. 16 


30 66 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from weekly reports of the Hay, Feed, and 
Seed Division. 

Table 687 . — Linseed meal, bagged: Average price per ion at IS markets, 1923. 


Market. 


Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago.... 
Cincinnati - 


Jacksonville-- 
Kansas City. 
Minneapolis.. 
New York 


$67.40 


Omaha 

Philadelphia - 

Pittsburgh 

San Francisco - 


Jan. Feb. 


64. 10 

56.60 

61.00 

67.60 

63.10 

66.60 

87.00 

57.00 

68.00 
61.76 


$66.30 

6a 00 
62.00 
6a 60 

60.00 

66.90 
61.25 
56.00 

5a 00 

64.90 
6a 40 
61.25 


Mar. 


I 


Apr. 

1 

May I June 

1 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 1 

i 

Aver- 

age. 

$46.60 

1 

$46. 00 $44. 60 

$44.70 

$48.00 

$49.30 

$60.90 

$48.40 

$49. 20;$48. 98 

41. 20 

39.60 39.60 

40.40 

46.60 

46.60 

40 00 

43.80 

44. OU 


1 43.361 

40.90| 38.76 

41.90 

40 76 

60.25 

61.26 

48.60 

47.00 

40 78 

> 46.10 

44. 40 40. 30 

41.76 

47.40 

60.40 

61.00 

49.60 

47.90 

48. 46 

1 60.26 
1 40 60 

RA eni ^ nn 

62. 00 

60. 00 

52 00 

I 




ou. UU W. w 

46.60 43.00 

40 10 

49 ! 90 

63.30 

62 40 

60.60 

49.30 

49. 76 

1 4210l 

40. 40 37. 70 

39. 76 

46.40 

47.60 

48.40 

40 26 

40 00 

46. 24 

1 40 40 

46.00 44.20 

44. 10 

47.80 

48.70 






) 46.40 

44. Ool 42 00 

44.90 

49. 80 

53.30 

62 40 

60.90 

60.26 

49.69 

) 44.90 

44.00] 43.60 

43.70 

47.90 

48.90 

48.80 

47.60 

48.00 

48. 13 

) 47.26 

43. 40 41. 26 

44.30 

46. 70 

61.25 

52.00 

61.30 

47. 60 

49. 12 

) 63! 00 

62 00 60. 20 

60.00 

60.76 

49.25 

47.60 

48.00 

1 48. M>| 5U. 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 
Seed Division. 


Compiled from weekly reports of the Hay, Feed, and 


Table OSS.— Bran: Price per ton paid by farmers. United Slates, 1910-1988. 


Calendar 
year. | 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


1915.. 

me- 

lon.. 

1918- 

1919- 


1920- 

1921- 

1922- 

1923- 


$20 20 

24.62 
27.39 
26.24 
20 63 

27.91 

25.93 

32.76 

41.32 

49.78 

60.23 

39.74 

28.08 

32.63 


Fob. 

Mar. 

$27.00 

$27.03 \ 

26.27 

24.94 

28.62 

29. 16 

25.32 

24.96 

20 91 

27.68 

28.96 

28.23 

20 23 

2006 

34.87 

38.33 

4207 

42 62 

49.96 

47.93 

61.13 

61.96 

30 77 

36.18 

29.90 

8209 

33.68 

36.48 


Apr. May 


26.48 
29. 73 
24.69 
20 60 

20 28 
26.97 
42.07 
42.82 
40 24 

56.26 

32.16. 

31.94 

3086 


Juno 

July 

Aug. 

i 

Sept. 1 

1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

$26.37 

$26.22 

$26.19 

$24. 96 

$24.66 

$24. 46 

26.87 

25.80 

26, 92 

20 09 

26. 62 

20 72 

29. 36 

28. 41 

27.41 

20 82 

26.68 

26.66 

24.67 

24.66 

26.10 

20 69 

26.63 

20 47 

76 

20 36 

27.24 

27.86 

20 71 

20 40 

27.68 

27.47 

27.22 

20 47 

26. 81 

26.42 

20 13 

26.81 

26.53 

27.60 

28.48 

31. 64 

40.83 

40.40 

43.16 

89. 46 

39.23 

89.42 

42 30 

40.60 

39.63 

89.64 

39.38 

39.22 

47.64 

47.14 

49.28 

49.68 

47.70 

40 32 

60.63 

60.91 

60 62 

66.05 

48.43 

44.69 

29.36 

20 83 

20 26 

26. 31 

24.22 

23.00 

30.22 

28.29 

27.24 

20 24 

20 26 

80.78 

36.32 

33.27 

31.31 

32.60 

84.84 

36.19 


Dec. 


$24.68 
26.99 
26.16 
26.43 
2a 72 

26.63 
32.49 
42 63 
38.96 
48.79 

41.61 

2010 

31.58 

34.07 


mvlslon ol OW wd Uvestock As rep«t«J monthly by country dwders. 
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Tabud 689,— Cottonseed meal: Price per ton paid hy farmers, United States, 1910“ 

1998. 


Calendar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Ax>r. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1010 

$32.33 

$33.77 

$33.17 

$32.70 

$32.60 

$32.18 

$32.38 

$32.64 

$32.36 

$31.84 

$31.37 

$31.58 

1011 

31.83 

31. 42 

31. 32 

31.00 

31.08 

30.92 

31. 17 

30.92 

31. 01 

30.73 

80.12 

3a 50 

1012 

30.42 

30.87 

31.22 

31.80 

32.28 

31.84 

31.82 

31.53 

30.60 

30.28 

29.37 

3a 16 

1013 

30.07 

31. 16 

31.08 

3a 89 

31.23 

31.53 

31.66 

31. 78 

32. 32 

31.94 

31.07 

32.36 

1014 

32.49 

32.50 

32.65 

32.76 

32.98 

32.68 

32.62 

32.34 

3a 73 

29.44 

28.36 

20.04 

1016 

29.53 

3a 88 

31.32 

31.43 

31.54 

31.30 

31. 36 

31.07 

30.70 

33. 77 

34.06 

3a45 

1916 

37.03 

37.08 

8a46 

3a 02 

3a 72 

3a 60 

34.93 

3a 05 

3a 17 

87.80 

41. 52 

42.06 

1917 

42.96 

43.33 

43.67 

44.73 

45.62 

4a 17 

4a 45 

40.25 

50.00 

50.98 

53.52 

5a 52 

1018 

66.93 

56.25 

5a 59 

6a 41 

5a 21 

5a 18 

55.69 

55.60 

57.40 

50.22 

50.93 

60.64 

1919 

62. 81 

62.61 

62.88 

63.20 

63.40 

63.06 

64.77 

7L 72 

74.08 

72.58 

7a 16 

7a 57 

1920 

79.39 

70.79 

79.70 

78.87 

78.74 

78.52 

77.63 

73.84 

68.22 

61. 81 

5a 06 

47.97 

1921 

42. 92 

41.93 

40.17 

37. 41 

3a 75 

37.84 

38.24 

40.74 

41. 97 

43.54 

43.67 

44.23 

1922 

45.08 

45.26 

47.90 

49.44 

50.47 

50.42 

51.06 

48.87 

45. 48 

46.10 

50.54 

52.70 

1923 

52.79 

53.91 

53.37 

52.79 

52.35 

51.89 

5a 36 

40.64 

49.47 

51.08 

51.49 

51. 75 


Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates. As reported monthly by country dealers. 


FARM EQUIPMENT. 


Table 690 . — Farm equipment manufactured and sold in the United States, 1920- 

1922. 


Calendar year. 

Manufactured. 

Sold in the United 
States. 

Sold for export. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Planting machinery: 

1920 

472,248 

$20,097,000 

8,441,000 

498,853 

$21,612,000 

16,822 

$1,458,000 

466,000 

1921 

310,855 

180,230 

209,572 

5,870,000 

9,689 

8,613 

1922 

4.214.000 

43.222.000 

13.007.000 

9.680.000 

22.010.000 

10.436.000 

4.777.000 

15. 186.000 

8.265.000 

192,415 

5,241,000 

449,000 

Plows and listers: 

1920 

1,361,578 

566,209 

441,800 

1,215,979 

407,760 

37,600,000 

221,077 

7,200,000 

1921 

9,071,000 

102,262 

2,648,000 

1922 

455,836 

11,215,000 

58; 133 

1.401.000 

1.665.000 
980,000 

Tillage implements: 

1920 

20.636.000 

7.488.000 

5.472.000 

17.296.000 

1921. _ 




1922 




825,000 

Cultivators: 

1920 

580, 179 
447,627 
250,535 

411, 556 

589,830 

368,365 

45,863 

670,000 

1921 

6,545,000 

41,939 

282,000 

1922 

4» 272, 000 

24,703,000 

305,773 

338,112 

A 571, 000 

19,667,000 

12; 723 

OiOll 

226^000 

Haying machinery: 

1020 

6,230,000 

1921 

219, 429 

10,280,000 

139,412 

6,776,000 

39,968 

1,807,000 

1922 

154 ; 367 

7,625,000 

189,567 

8,831,000 

14,320 

734,000 

Harvesting machinery: 

1920 

232,177 
110, 111 
80,565 

106,772 

41,015,000 

168,829 

30,626,000 

41,334 

33,933 

7,339,000 

1921 

18,028,000 

60,667 

8,977,000 

5,840,000 

1922 

11,822,000 

80,337 

11,242,000 

16,512 

2; 747, 000 

Machines for preparing crops for 
market or use: 

1020 

85.612.000 

21.436.000 

18.204.000 

150,918 

34,740,000 

80,220 

3,010,000 

1921 

87,938 

172,258 

203,207 

73,198 

99,602 

1,766 
1, 168 
306 

6i450 

146^938 

15,032,000 

9,670 

39,024 

1,988,000 

1922 

19,873,000 

8,487,000 

Tractors: 

Qas— 

1920 

193,563,000 

50.295.000 

52.178.000 

16^988 

161,896»000 

(*) 

29.143 

1^^283 

30; 850, 000 
(») 

6,458,000 

1921 

1922 

101,102 

1,401 

724 

52, 440; 000 

Steam— 

1920 

4,661,000 

3,903,000 

121 

370; 000 

1921 

^874,000 

1,065,000 

42,423,000 

1.787.000 

1.421.000 

72 

188,000 

1922 

510 

56 

223,000 

Horse-drawn vehicles: 

1920 1 

440,096 1 
92; 816 
143,548 

4^459 

40,929,000 

(0 

MIO 

839,000 

1921 

8,861,000 

11,053,000 

1922 

1^207 

13,410,000 

^028 

116,000 

Bam and barnyard equipment:’ 
1921 _ _ 

430,000 

4,536,000 

437,000 

4,306,000 

1922 




8,006 


1 The sales statistics for 1021 relate exolusivelj to complete machines and were compiled almost wholly 
from returns made by 4^ e^bli^ments olassined in the ** agricultural implements** industry. No sales 
data were collected for that year from establishments manufacturing gas tractors, horsenlrawn vehicles, 
barn equipment, and miscellaneous farm equipment. 

* Figuree for IWl relate to barn equipment only. No data for 1020. 
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Table 690 . — Farm equipment manufactured and sold in the United States, 

1 920^1 922 — Continued. 


Calendar year. 

Manufactured. 

Sold in the U nitod States.| 

Sold for export. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Miscellaneous: 

1920 


$93,544,000 

175.738.000 
79,224,000 

530. 945. 000 

328.041.000 

209.640.000 


$82, 429, 000 
0) 

83, 886,000 

471. 442. 000 
0) 

222.908.000 


$7,495,000 

(0 

5,494,000 

66,626,000 

(0 

21,663,000 

1921 1 




1922 




Grand total: i 

1920 




1921 




1922 





Statistical and Historical Research. Figures for 1920, Bureau of Public Roads. Figures for 
1921 and 1922, Bureau of the Census. 


^ The sales statistics for 1921 relate exclusively to complete machines and were compiled almost wholly 
from returns made by 427 establishments classiflod in the ‘'agricultural implements" industry. No sales 
data were collected for that year from establishments manufacturing gas iractors, horse-drawn vehicles, 
bam equipment, and miscellaneous farm equipment. 

MORTGAGE DEBT. 


Table 691. — Mortgage debt on o ivner-o per ated farina , 1910 and 1920. 


State. 

Number farms 
operated by 
owners (per cent 
of all farms) . 

Average size of 
owner-operated 
farm. 

Per cent of 
owner-operated 
farms mort- 
gaged. 

Average debt 
per farm. 

Average debt 
per aero. 

1910 

1920 

1910 1 1920 

1910 

1920 ’ 

1910 

1920 

1910 

1020 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois...... 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arleona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

C^on 

Oalixomia ... 

Per 

cent. 

94.1 

90.5 

85.8 

86.9 

77.2 

86.6 
77. Z 
72.1 

74.9 

67.0 

68.5 
72L6 

78.6 
67. Z 

36.5 

33.9 

70.8 

70.6 

68.9 

67.6 

83.3 

85.3 
7a 2 

61.3 

69.4 

85.0 

74.7 

61.1 

62.5 

66.7 
5a6 

39.5 

33.6 

44.0 
4a9 

44.9 

49.7 

89.1 

89.0 

80.1 

93.6 

sao 

91.2 

8ao 

8a2 

84.6 
83.1 
75.5 

Per 

cent. 

94.2 
9a6 

86.4 

87.8 

79.5 

86.8 
7a 5 

73.7 

75.9 

59.3 

6a6 

73.2 

82.6 
5ai 

35.1 

32.9 

71.3 

69.3 
6a9 

55.9 

81.1 

84.3 

74.4 

67.1 
7a 4 

73.3 

64.1 

56.0 
6a7 
6a3 

58.6 

41.8 

83.6 

42.3 
4ai 

48.6 
4a4 

87.2 

85.1 

75.6 
8a3 
7a 9 
sao 

85.3 

82.3 

79.5 

79.4 

74.4 

Acres. 

104.8 

iiao 

136.0 

73.1 

77.9 
7a 8 

94.9 

64.8 

78.6 

77.2 
8a7 

110.1 
107.7 

107.7 

125.1 

150.6 

121.1 
83.5 

93.9 

122.6 
87.7 

116.0 

169.3 

152.0 

131.0 

373.1 

333.1 

340.4 

259.6 

102.5 

101.8 

127.8 

127.3 

127.7 

353.3 

187.3 
iia2 

455.4 
52a 9 

274.0 

212.5 

106.7 
14a 1 

474.7 

163.7 

191.9 

239.1 
227.0 

Acres. 

111.7 

123.4 

140.2 

72.0 
7Z.7 
7a 4 

99.4 

65.1 

81.5 

75.1 
83.9 

100.9 

108.4 
88.8 

99.2 

125.3 

106.5 

84.3 
93.8 

122.7 
91.2 

111.8 
15a 3 
14a 1 

133.4 

471.7 

605.6 

379.2 
282.0 

93.6 

93.0 

113.2 

124.1 

109.3 

339.2 
19a 2 

104.8 

576.9 
69a 3 

411.2 

693.2 

485.4 

179.9 

525.9 
19a 2 

176.7 

251.3 
19a 3 

Per 

cent. 

2a6 

25.6 

46.8 

40.6 

28.9 

42.9 
43.4 

48.9 

30.9 

36.6 

36.2 

15.8 

12.6 
las 

23.3 
ia5 

14.6 

28.6 
38. .3 

38.4 
4ao 
51. 1 
4a 0 

51.2 

46.0 

50.2 

37.4 

38.9 

44.3 

19.4 
ia7 

26.4 

32.3 
ia6 

32.7 

42.2 

21.0 
20.6 

19.7 

2 ao 

5.3 

12.7 

72.7 
ia6 

33.2 

33.7 

33.4 
40.1 

Per 

cent. 

28.7 

29.0 

48.7 

45.0 

29.2 

45.4 
43.9 
4ai 

31.6 

33.6 

34.6 

17.8 

14.2 
ia2 

21.1 

22.7 
21.1 
2a5 

37.5 
3a5 

49.4 

59.1 

52.4 

54.2 

46.2 

71.1 

57.0 

50.5 
46.4 

22.6 

21.8 

26.0 

26.3 
20.6 

34.8 

50.4 

30.2 

59.5 
41.1 
4a7 

24.3 

43.9 
43.9 

32.8 

67.9 
4a 5 
44.8 

50.4 

$845 

842 

1,025 

1,361 

1, 355 
1,309 

1, 556 
1,826 
1,368 
1,518 
1,467 
887 
710 
517 
903 
794 
652 
1,491 
1,433 
3, 135 
1,107 
2,116 
1,864 
4,048 
1, 758 
2,493 
2,897 
3, 154 
• 2,326 
906 
727 ' 
538 
586 
1, 190 
1,584 
1,114 
540 
2,692 
2,749 
2,508 
1,854 
2,772 
1,294 
4,738 
1,917 
2,017 
2,060 
2,802 

$1,506 

1. 378 
2,049 
2,007 
1,746 
2,196 
2,436 
2,703 
1,976 
2,344 
2,641 
1,972 
1,241 
1,687 
2,051 
1,811 
1,767 
2, 812 
2,604 

5. 379 
2,147 
4,072 
4,419 
9, 358 
.3, 147 
4, 786 
6,402 
7, 025 
4,083 
1,889 
1,812 
1, 176 
1,376 
1,989 
2,984 
2, 167 
1,306 
3,669 
3, 887 
3,980 
2,581 
5,441 
3,009 
a499 
4,076 
3, 134 
3,622 
6,001 

$8.06 

7.20 
7.54 

ia62 
17. 39 
16.61 
ia40 

2a 18 

17.43 

19.66 
lasi 

8.06 
a 59 
4.80 
7.22 

5.27 
5.38 

17.86 

15.26 

25. 67 
12.62 
ia40 
11.01 
26.63 
13. 42 

acs 

8.70 

9.27 
8.96 
8.84 

7. 14 1 

4.21 
4.60 
9.32 
4.48. 
5.95 
4.65 
5.91 

5.22 

9.15 
8.72 

25.98 

a86 
9.98 
11. 71 
10.51 
8.62 
12.34 

$13. 48 

11. 17 
14. 61 
27.88 
22.76 

2a 00 

24.51 

41. 52 
24.25 

31. 21 

31.48 

19.54 

11.45 

17.87 
20.68 

14.45 

16.75 
33.36 

27.76 
4a 84 

23.54 
3a 42 
27.92 

63.19 
23.59 

10.15 
12.66 
ia53 

14. 48 

20.18 

19.48 
10.39 
11.08 

18.20 
8.80 

10.88 

12.46 
6.37 
5.57 
9.68 
3.72* 

11.21 
ia73 

16.16 

20.77 
17.84 
14.41 
30.67 

United States. 

62.1 

60.9 

151.6 

162.2 



llfgl 

ffrwBrPiP 

mmi 

wmmrr. 

9.99 

ITJp 


■^vision of Crop and Livestock Estimates. Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the Census. 
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BANKRUPTCY AMONG FARMERS. 


Table 692. — Bankruptcy among farmers: Cases concluded in fiscal years ending 

June SO, 1910-19SS. 



1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-18 

1913-14 



Farmers 


Fmners. 


Farmers. 


Farmeirs. 


Farmers. 

State. 































Total. 

& 

o . 

Total. 


o 

Total. 



Total. 


2 . 

Total 


o 



£ 

a 

§1 


.8 



.8 

n 


.8 

B 

§1 


A 

B 

88 



B 



1 



Z 



B 

Z 



1 


Maine 

697 

86 

12.2 

496 

66 

13.3 

584 

no 

ia8 

668 

59 

10.4 

697 

66 

11.1 

New Hampshire.. 

114 

7 

6. 1 

69 

1 

1.7 

83 

3 

3.6 

107 

6 

6.6 

170 

4 

2.4 

Vermont 

112 

19 

17.0 

125 

10 

ao 

113 

11 

9.7 

108 

9 

a3 

103 

8 

7.8 

M assachusetts 

977 

7 

.7 

960 

6 

.6 

914 

19 

2.1 

872 

4 

.6 

1.112 

9 

.8 


76 

3 

4.0 

84 



86 

1 

1.2 

144 



90 



(''onnectlcut 

74 

2 

2.7 

192 

2 

1.0 

221 

4 

1.8 

210 

3 

1.4 

138 

1 

.7 

New York 

1,838 

87 

37 

20 

2,110 

112 

37 

1.8 

2,272 

439 

33 

1.6 

2,402 

41 

1.7 

2,078 

33 

1.6 

New Jersey 

1 

1.2 

1 

.9 

4 

.9 

288 

4 

1.4 

266 

4 

1.5 

Pennsylvania 

066 

14 

1.5 

799 

10 

1.3 

617 

21 

a4 

990 

21 

2.1 

762 

26 

3.4 

Ohio 

886 

32 

3.6 

742 

27 

3.6 

835 

24 

2.9 

849 

28 

3.3 

808 

27 

3.3 

Indiana 

316 

18 

6.7 

246 

26 

10.6 

230 

13 

6. 7 

309 

23 

7.4 

302 

19 

6.3 

Illinois 

1,315 

43 

3.3 

1, 105 
301 

27 

2.4 

1,328 

298 

34 

2.6 

1,062 

347 

29 

2.8 

1, 661 

36 

2.1 

Michigan 

'301 

2 

.7 

4 

1.3 

3 

1.0 

63 

15.3 

163 

2 

1.8 

Wisconsin 

229 

3 

1.3 

261 

6 

2.0 

213 

4 

1.0 

292 

10 

3.4 

310 

8 

2.6 

Minnesota 

672 

60 

10.6 

333 

28 

a4 

422 

29 

ao 

411 

32 

7.8 

430 

29 

a7 

Iowa. 

272 

86 

31.3 

286 

66 

19.7 

276 

82 

29.7 

368 

60 

16.8 

346 

69 

20.0 

Missouri. 

494 

16 

3.2 

606 

10 

2.0 

346 

9 

2.6 

518 

. 16 

2.9 

623 

11 

2.1 

North Dakota 

130 

67 

61.6 

119 

41 

34.6 

126 

64 

43.2 

166 

92 

66.8 

194 

106 

64.1 

86uth Dakota 

82 

30 

36.6 

36 

11 

30.6 

94 

19 

20.2 

86 

26 

29.1 

116 

42 

3a6 

Nebraska 

104 

16 

14.4 

96 

14 

14.7 

111 

16 

13.6 

146 

16 

10.3 

114 

12 

10.6 

Kansas 

148 

14 

9.6 

146 

7 

4.8 

173 

11 

6.4 

196 

19 

9.7 

269 

21 

8.1 

Delaware 

7 

9 



16 

2 

12.6 

7 

1 

14.3 

33 

2 

ai 

Maryland 

151 

6 

3.3 

81 

6 

7.4 

117 

6 

6.1 

109 

4 

a7 

139 

7 

6.0 

Dist. Columbia... 
Virginia 

62 


60 



43 



66 



43 



300 

6 

20 

369 

14 

3.9 

431 

7 

1.6 

614 

17 

3.3 

468 

12 

2.6 

West Virginia 

187 

10 

6.4 

277 

13 

4.7 

306 

10 

3.3 

292 

9 

ai 

521 

i! 

2 

North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 

71 

1 

1, 4 

99 

1 

1.0 

83 



62 

1 

1. 9 

108 

1 

.9 

98 

1 

1.0 

67 

3 

4.6 

86 

2 

'i'4 

107 

1 

.9 

108 

3 

2.8 

Georgia.- 

410 

39 

9.6 

487 


8.2 

606 

48 

9.6 

667 

61 

9.2 

670 

73 

lao 

Florida 

133 

1 

.8 

89 

1 

1.1 

102 

4 

8.9 

200 

1 

.6 

163 

1 

.7 

Kentucky 

1 

298 

19 

6.4 

204 

26 

12.3 

286* 

37 

18.0 

369 

34 

9.2 

466 

29 

a2 

Tennessee 

604 

8 

1.3 

617 

20 

3.9 

694 

19 

2.7 

660 

14 

2.1 

630 

19 

3.6 

Alabama 

267 

10 

3.9 

396 

18 

4.6 

619 

32 

a2 

792 

! 81 

3.9 

1,227 

62 

4.2 

M issifiRippi 

183 

1 

.6 

100 

2 

2.0 

101 

3 

3.0 

201 

4 

2.0 

167 



Arkansas 

169 

12 

7.6 

183 

10 

6.6 

140 

16 

11.4 

148 

8 

6.4 

163 

6 

Tt 

Louisiana 

187 

16 

a6 

212 

21 

9.9 

201 

13 

a 6 

179 

16 

a4 

201 

13 

a6 

Oklahoma 

169 

14 

a8 

177 

16 

9.0 

300 

11 

a 7 

294 

29 

9.9 

319 

18 

6.6 

Texas 

287 

24 

a4 

304 

25 

a2 

261 

22 

a8 

679 

37 

a4 

606 

44 

a7 

Montana.. 

98 

9 

9.2 

87 

9 

10.3 

129 

20 

16.6 

144 

38 

2a 4 

170 

6632.4 

Idaho. 

37 

6 

ia6 

36 

1 

2.9 

36 

1 

2L0 

60 

6 

10.0 

78 

243a 8 

Wyoming 

9 


18 



21 

2 

9.6 

22 

3 

lao 

28 

2 

7.1 

Colorado 

204 

17 

'a3 

192 

19 


234 

24 

10.3 

322 

17 

6.3 

249 

81 

12.6 

New Mexico 

81 

1 

a2 

26 

1 

4.0 

11 



18 



42 

2 

4.8 

Arixnna 

17 


19 


27 



16 



7 

1 

14.3 

Utah 

88 

3 


116 

6 

’il 

126 

6 

To 

142 

2 

T‘4 

177 

8 

1.7 

Nevada 

11 

6 



19 

3 

las 

24 

1 

4.2 




Washin^n 

169 

9 

as 

227 

11 


227 

16 

7.1 

368 

22 

ai 

408 

86 

8.8 

Oregon 

106 

9 

a6 

170 

10 

a 9 

174 

9 

a2 

216 

18 

a8 

466 

32 

a9 

Caluornia 

692 

69 

10.0 

646 

19 

8.6 

628 

22 

a6 

738 

81 

4.2 

782 

47 

6.0 













United States. 

14, 796 

849 

6.7 

14,160 

679 

4.8 

16,689 

837 

6.4 

17,688 

942 

a4 

18,741 

1,046 

a6 


Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 1159 


Table 692. — Bankruptcy among far met b: Cobbs concluded in fiscal years ending 
J ane SO t 1910-1928 —Coniimxed, . 




1160 Yearbook of the Defartment of Agric^twre, 19SS. 


Table 692 — Bankruptcy among farmers: Cases concluded in fiscal years ending 
June SO, 1910-19SS — Continued. 



Division of Agricultural Finance. OompUed from annual repofts of the Attorney General. 
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MiioeUtmeoui Agricultural Statiatiet. 
FAEMERS’ INCOMES. 


Table 693. — Farmers* incomes: Returns from farming y 1922 » 


Item. 

United 

States. 

North 

Atlantic. 

South 

Atlantic. 

East 

North 

Central. 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Central 

West- 

ern. 

Number of reports 

6,094 

648 

803 

1,274 

1,395 

1,282 

692 

Size of farm.. acres 

Value of farm real estate 

252 

$13,586 

2,844 

148 

$8,748 

3,043 

206 
$9, 565 

1, 857 

145 
$13, 986 
2, 66:1 

339 
$19,940 
3, 661 

212 
$9,027 
2, 153 

498 

$17,072 

3.955 

Value of farm personalty (Jan. 1, 1922). 

Receipts: 

Crop sales 

816 

660 

454 

42 

981 
352 
1, 193 
92 

886 

347 

245 

54 

506 

7.54 

621 

39 

684 

1,148 

379 

24 

888 

410 

167 

32 

1,286 

617 

382 

37 

Sales of livestock 

Sales of livestock products 

Miscellaneous sales 

Total 

1,972 

2,618 

1,532 

1,920 

2, 235 

1,497 

2,322 

Cash outlay; 

Hired labor 

331 

204 

176 

57 

43 

174 

123 

150 

524 

153 

467 

151 

59 

146 

143 

215 

309 

161 

86 

173 

38 

91 

82 

85 

245 

228 

176 

41 

40 

210 

122 

149 

280 

321 

178 

6 

39 

211 

152 

198 

284 

138 

90 

32 

38 

111 

81 

92 

522 

138 

159 

0 

54 

270 

177 

181 

Livestock bought 

Feed bought 

Fertilizer 

Seed 

Taxes 

Tools and machinery 

Miscellaneous purchases 

Total 

1,257 

1,858 

1,030 

1,211 

1,.385 

866 

1,510 

Receipts less expenses 

715 

202 

760 1 
98 

502 

121 

709 

219 

S~50 

3a5 

631 

104 

812 

174 

Increase in inventory 

Net result _u 

917 

858 

623 

928 

1,235 

735 

986 

Noncash, estimated items, reported for 
approximately two-thirds the number 
of farms. 

Value of food and fuel produced and 
used on the farm... ------ 

294 

716 

-52 

273 

850 

-16 

362 

504 

78 

276 

759 

-105 

287 

854 

-27 

301 

477 

9 

269 

919 

-303 

Value of family labor. Including owner. 
Change in value of real estate during 
1922 ( — shows decrease) - 



Division of Farm Management. Computed from reports of 6,094 individual farms operated by their 
owners. 


Table 694. — Farmers* incomes: Returns to labor and to capitaly 1922, 


Item. 

United 

States. 

North 

Atlantic. 

South 

Atlantic. 

East 

North 

Central. 

West 

North 

Central. 

South 

Central 

West- 

ern. 

Net results, as given 

Add food and fuel ^ 

$917 

294 

$858 

273 

$623 

362 

$928 

276 

$1,235 

287 

$735 

301 

$986 

269 

Total farm returns 

1,211 

1, 131 

985 

1,204 

1,522 

1,036 

1,255 

IjOSS unpaid labor • 

Return to capital 

Return to capital, per cent * 

Interest assuming rate of 6 per cent *... 

Return to all unpaid labor..... 

Return to operator (prorated) - - — - 

Return to operator (family labor at 
hired labor rates) • 

$716 

495 

3.0 

$986 

225 

158 

9 

$850 
• 281 
2.4 
$707 
424 
334 

244 

$504 

481 

4.2 

$685 

300 

226 

176 

$759 

1 445 

2.7 
$993 
211 
166 

13 

$854 

668 

2.8 

$1,416 

106 

70 

-182 

$477 

559 

6.0 

$671 

365 

295 

273 

$919 

336 

1.6 

$1,298 

-43 

-37 

-170 


Division of Farm Management. Computed from reports of 6,qM owner^perators and other information. 
In computing this table certain arbitrary assumpUons are explidtly or implicitly made. 


1 Average of estimates of 4,748 farmers. 

« Average as estimated by 6,248 farmers. 

• Based on reported value of farm prop^y January 1, 1922. 

1 AMumS toafaU unodl toilyTa^or 8h«tfe(i*?he^wiuoed amount according to the amount of its claim 
m oiSo? as 12 tim^ the monthly wages without board and (2) for the rest of 

SL the ^diflSen^ bStw^ Semtor” labor so flgure'd the reported value of u™id tobor. 

T^^impUontoXt the opera^r bears all the bmden of failure to earn common hired labor wages, 
and attX™ aSch w^ to hls^Iy before computing his remainder or wages. 



1162 Y earhook of the Department of Agrimltwre^ 19£S. 

Table 695. — Farmers’ incomes: Summary of the bitsiness of 14 farms operated by 
the same men for 11 consecutive years, Palmer Township, Washington Co., Ohio, 
191g-19Se, 


Year beginning Nov. 1— 


Item. 












1911- 

1912- 

1913- 

1914- 

1916- 

1916- 

1917- 

1918- 

191^ 

1920- 

1921- 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Average acres per farm: 






157 

161 

170 

171 

172 

170 

Entire farm 

146 

143 

143 

144 

148 

Wasteland- 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Woodland not pastured 

11 

11 

13 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 


67 

64 

66 

64 

69 

76 

80 

81 

87 

88 

80 

UntillalJle 

27 

27 

25 

27 

31 

33 

33 

34 

36 

30 

36 

Tillable 

40 

37 

41 

37 

38 

43 

47 

47 

51 

52 

44 


5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


4 

4 

8 



1 

2 

1 

2 


2 


2 

3 

frops - 

42 

42 

40 

43 

45 

45 

47 

52 

45 

42 

43 

Corn 

10 

9 

10 

11 

11 

12 

11 

11 

9 

10 

10 

Wheat - 

10 

10 

6 

10 

9 

10 

11 

14 

10 

9 

8 

Hay 

19 

19 

20 

18 

21 

19 

20 

20 

21 

19 

20 

Fniit 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Other crops 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 

Yields per acre: 







29 


40 

44 

43 

Corn (bushels) 

40 

62 

41 

37 

35 

40 

47 

Wheat (bushels) 

14 

8 

18 

18 

9 

14 

11 

21 

12 

10 

11 

Hay (tons) 

1.6 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

Livestock: 









18.5 



Productive animal units * 

13.2 

14.2 

15.4 

14.8 

15.9 

18 

17.9 

17.9 

17 

15.6 

Cattle 

5.4 

6.5 

7.7 

8. 1 

9.3 

11.8 

12 

11.8 

12 

11.3 

10.8 

Colts 

Sheep - 

.6 

4.6 

.6 

4 

.7 

2.9 

.7 
2. 1 

.7 

2.3 

.5 

2.3 

.4 

2.4 

.4 

2.8 

.4 

2.8 

.4 

2.7 

.2 

2. 1 

Hogs*- - 

1. 3 

1.5 

2.4 

2.2 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.8 

1.1 

1.2 

Poultry 

1.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

lleceipts per animal unit- 

$87 

$65 

$59 

$60 

$68 

$87 

$83 

$116 

$52 

$56 

$86 

Labor, montlis — total 

16.6 

18. 1 

10.7 

10.8 

17.6 

17.7 

17.4 

17.6 

16.7 

16.7 

18 



.6 

.8 

.7 

.8 



.6 

Extra hired 

Family 

.6 

4 

%2 

3.9 

.3 

4.4 

.6 

4.2 

.9 

4.2 

.4 

4.5 

.3 

4.4 

.3 

4.5 

.4 

4.3 

.6 

4.1 

4.4 

Ol>erator'8 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

J2 

Capital, total 

$5, 675 

$5, 674 

$5,908 

$5,936 

$6, 119 

$6,689 

$7,372 

$7,400 

$8,084 

$7, 661 

$7, 220 

* Keal estate 

4,296 

2,726 

814 

4,238 

2,062 

814 

4,278 

4,259 

4,402 

4,820 

4,858 

5,160 

5, 450 

5,390 

5,312 

Lemd 

2,684 

814 

2,642 

2,758 

2,992 

3,024 

3,303 

3,492 

3,364 

3, 275 

Dwelling 

843 

843 

868 

871 

883 

919 

948 

934 

Other buildings 

767 

772 

780 

774 

801 

960 

963 

976 

1,039 

2,634 

1,078 

1, 103 

Working capital 

1, 279 

1, 4361 

1,630 

1,677 

1,717 

1,869 

2,514 

2,240 

2,171 

1,908 

Livestock 

767 

9161 

1,020 

1,079 

1, 100 

1,213 

1,667 

1, 414 

1,649 

1,204 

1,060 

Cattle 

180 

239 

345 

378 

426 

484 

755 

601 

762 

652 

476 

Colts 

80 

82 

711 

84 

81 

58 

29 

28 

47 

84 

54 

Sheep. - 

92 

135 

106 

91 

107 

128 

193 

202 

187 

102 

99 

Hogs - 

7i 

79 

82 

101 

76 

70 

185 

130 

139 

86 

56 

Poultry 

45 

52 

59 

64 

66 

72 

90 

76 

94 

100 

91 

Work stock 

298 

328 

356 

359 

343 

397 

413 

375 

320 

330 

284 

Machinery 

266 

297 

307 

310 

326 

340 

359 

385 

492 

611 

611 

Feed and supplies 

209 

186 

266 

251 

248 

273 

443 

394 

546 

414 

289 

Cash to run wra 

37 

37 

37 

37 

43 

43 

45 

47 

47 

42 

48 

Value real estate per acre 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

Cost of improvements per farm 

31 

14 

34 

58 

68 

9 

49 

14 

12 

80 

37 

9 

Cost of machinery bought per farm 

56 

37 

26 

44 

43 

35 

151 

12 

101 

30 

Receipts, total -• 

822 

809 

932 

893 

1,068 

1, 570 

1,493 

191 

2,089 

1,319 

964 

1,344 

Crops ----- 

209 

72 

147 

180 

147 

179 

434 

132 

76 

91 

Corn ^ 

13 

4 

30 

14 

16 

26 

4 

20 

10 


14 

Wheat. 

38 

6 

35 

87 

21 

87 

47 

337 

48 

ie 

12 

Hay 

88 

47 

21 

29 

30 

11 

52 

35 

28 

22 

19 

Fruit 

58 

2 

48 

• 30 

27 

18 

63 

10 

35 

33 

41 

Other crops - 

12 

13 

13 

20 

53 

37 

25 

32 

11 

5 

5 

Livestock and products 

508 

585 

693 

651 

804 

1,265 

1, 156 

1,308 

950 

686 

834 

Dairy products 

32 

48 

61 

84 

100 

125 

97 

137 

123 

88 

70 

Cattle 

131 

153 

159 

170 

222 

426 

-383 

459 

i 279 

210 

248 

Colts - 

44 

36 

41 

14 

19 

5 

9 

11 

18 

23 

12 

Sheep 

71 

4 

34 

25 

39 

90 

26 

28 

i -51 

-4 

57 

Woof- 

97 

78 

68 

65 

68 

158 

154 

186 

84 

61 

114 

Hogs 

64 

106 

153 

132 

160 

216 

233 

157 

134 

74 

98 

Poultry 

21 

37 

. 34 

22 

36 

51 

43 

52 

1 57 

19 

35 

Eggs 

108 

124 

i 143 

138 

159 

194 

229 

278 

; SpjB 

216 

200 

/aaH InxTATitiArv 

7fi 

1 



26 

37 

1 


152 



XUl^lOcKW IWU All V VUMJI J 

Woodlot prndncts 


1C 

1 1 

1 5 

> 2 


4 

i 22 

t 1C 

1 

Rent for buildings and pasture. 
Outside work 

£ 

2 

1 

55 

] 

2 

1 


4 

; 1 

» 5 

4C 

7( 

i 81 

i 81 

82 

144 

184 

1 10£ 

1 187 

^ 408 

Other receipts . . . 


• ] 

L 2 

' 4 

1 

1 1 

^ • 12 


5 

Expenses, tot^.--.. - 

39C 

( 36f 

» 382 

44C 

1 45C 

1 584 

[ 76C 

1 844 

i 817 

^ 767 

r 834 

Labor.—— 

lie 

) 111 

1 ID 

125 

» 132 

^ 15C 

) 18C 

\ 244 

1 m 

1 182 

i 223 


1C 

1 U 

L 12 

22 

i 8( 

\ 42 

\ 41 

1 6S 

\ 21 

i 32 

i 15S 

t 68 



Family 

9] 

1 9; 

r lOf 

m 

1 101 

1 112 

^ 18C 

) 171 

1 15f 

155 


> A productive animal unit in this area equals i horse, l cow, 5 hogs, 10 sheep, or 100 chickens. 
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Table 696. — Farmers’ incomes: Summary of the business of H farms opercUed by 
the same men for It consecutive years. Palmer Township, Washington Co., Ohio, 
1912-t9S2—Cnniinuoii m , , 


Year beginning Nov. 1— 


Item 

1911" 

12 

1913- 

13 

1913- 

14 

1914- 

15 

1915- 

1 

Il916- 

17 

1917- 1 
18 

1918- 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1921- 

22 

Expenses, total— Continuo<l. 





1 






1 

Machinery 

$29 

$30 

$30 

$32 

$83 

$36 

$35 

$46 

$42 

$48 

$54 

Heiiafrs 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4^ 

4 

4 

5 

6 

Depreciation 

26 

2« 

26 

28 

29 

31 

3l1 

42 

38 

43 

49 

Dwelling 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

18 

18 

Repairs.- 

.5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

J 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Depreciation 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

11 

Other buildings 

21 

20 

20 

21 

21 

27 

2^ 

28 

32 

32 

32 

Repairs 

8 

7 

7 

1 7 

7 

9 


10 

13 

12 

12 

Derireciation 

13 

13 

13 

I 14 

14 

18 


18 

19 

20 

20 

Fence repairs - 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

m 

12 

10 

10 

10 

Feeds purchaso<l 

19 

23 

30 

58 

72 

119 

96 

127 

106 

88 

106 

Soeiis purchased 

18 

23 

23 


23 

18 


44 

48 

32 

85 

FertiHxor 

40 

33 

39 

40 

44 

61 

7l| 

112 

88 

66 

56 

Machine work hired 

23 

14 

10 

is! 

22 

21 

26 

51 

34 

17 

23 

Insumnce. 

3 

6 


6 

6 

7 


9 

13 

9 

8 

Taxes... 

42 

46 

46 

47 

48 

63 

68 

66 

99 

109 

129 

Horseshoeing 

6 

6 


6 

6 

6 

i 

6 

8 

7 

8 

Breeding fees 

8 

6 


6 

ft 

6 

7| 

6 

} 

9 

6 

VAterinnry 

2 

2 


1 





4 



ay materials - 

4 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

2 

Twine 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

C 

8 

12 

6 

7 

4 

Fuel and oil 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

21 

21 

30 

Decrease work stock 

18 

13 

2 

27 

7 

30 

63 

56 

34 

63 

20 

'ipvArifnry 

22 

1 


14 

3 



118 


42 


7 

Other expense.s._ 

2 

2 

3 

5 

7 

fi 

23 

30 

42 

67 

Farm Income 

426 

444 

5.50 

453 

609 

986 

724 

1,246 

502 

197 

510 

Interest on capital at 6 per cent... 

279 

284 

292 

297 

306 

334 

368 

TiTO 

404 

378 

361 

Labor income 

147 

100 

258 

150 

303 

6.52 

356 

876 

98 

— 181 

149 

Operator’s labor and management. 

289 

293 

289 

280 

287 

298 

339 

391 

376 

366 

368 

Per cent return on capital 

2.4 

2.6 

4. 4 

2.9 

5. 3 

10.3 

6. 2 

11. 6 

1. 6 

1 

2. 0 

Ffttnily Mving 








1 $604 

$371 

$358 

$378 














Division or Farm Management. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Table 096. — Foreign exchange: Average rates at New Yorkf 191^-1923, 
ARGENTINE PESOS, PAPER.* 


Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1912 

Cents. 

42.460 

Cents. 
42. 500 

Cents. 

42.604 

Cents. 

42.66.'i 

Cents. 

42.526 

Cents. 
42. 510 

Cints. 

42.610 

Cents. 
42. 610 
42. no 
*43.465 
41.385 

Cents. 

42.510 

42 no 

44.683 
41. 712 

Cents. 
42.510 
42. no 
43.042 
42.060 

Cents. 
42. 478 
42.110 
43.428 
42.212 

Cents. 
42.495 
42.110 
43. 720 

1913 

4Z 610 

42.878 

42. 720 

42,635 

42.470 

42.395 

42.260 

42.246 

42.236 

1914 

42. 158 

42. 522 

42.540 

42.366 

42.230 

42. 230 

1916 

43.348 

43.332 

42.926 

42.580 

42.006 

42.018 

43.824 

1916 

42.652 

42.858 

43. 158 

43.058 

42.526 

42. 182 
43.918 
44.820 
43.220 

41.592 
43. 526 
44.388 
42.548 

41.40? 
43. 104 
44.413 
42.138 

42. 126 
42.900 
44.632 
4Z315 

42.900 

43.240 

1017 

44, 170 

43,960 

43.402 

42.642 

4.3. 262 

•43. 768 



1918 

44.820 

43.895 

44.062 

44.472 

46. 192 

42.324 

0^0 


1919 

44.804 

44.748 

44.328 

44.045 

44. 100 

83.650 

34.368 

1920 

43. 070 

43. 108 

43.320 

42.957 

42. 485 

42.058 
30.782 
36.016 
35. 485 

40.496 

28.962 

36.013 

34.206 

87.657 
29.284 
36.117 
32. 762 

86.808 

80.637 

35. 807 

1921 

34.792 

36. 078 

34. 122 

32. 476 

31. 585 



37.650 

31.826 



1923 

33.963 
37. 284 

36.3.34 
37. 056 

36. 423 
37.024 

35, 629 
36.585 

36.260 

36.939 

35* 077 
82. 935 

32. 410 

3L304 



EGYPTIAN TALARI.* 


1912 

100.345 

100. 398| 

100. 310 

09.080 

100.006 

99.862 

99.912 

98,320 

99.992 
99. 690 

99.972 

loa oooiloa 042 

100. 412 
108 244 

99.980 
99.912 
100 962 

108 005 
99.768 
100 236 

1913_ 

100.144 

90.928 

W. 846 

99.832 




1914 

99.966 

99.856! 

99.685 

99.828 

98,372 

90. 912 
97. 955 

1UU» loc 


0& 232 

96.144 
97.698 
97.572 
97. 675 
85.560 

95! 805 

96! 840 

1016j_ 

09.682 

99.138 

08.706 

97.592 

07.608 

97.690 
97.680 
97.618 
88. 096 

97.612 

97.628 

97.030 

86.518 

1916 

1917 

97.505 

97.606 

97.652 

97.638 

97.740 
07. 576 

97.770 
97. 670 
97.508 
95.525 

97.648 
97. 578 

97. 575 
y.526 

97. 698 
97.576 
97.712 
84.334 

97. 644 
98030 
97.710 
78442 
72. 182 

1918l„ 

97.685 

97.580 

97. 552 

97. 000 

97. 570 


1919 

97. 726 

97. 702 

96.480 

95. 808 
mg4 

79.042 

78.362 
76. 126 


1920 

76.864 

68.600 

74. 123 

80.088 
80.780 
89.970 
95. 528 

73. 498 
75. 128 
01.955 

78 810 
08 828 

79.638 
91. 275 

81.428 

91.558 

84.630 


76. 915 

79.482 

80. 405 

82. 390 


91. 118 

93.842 

Im 

86.725 

96J)7fl 

89.163 

96.730 

87. 592 
06.850 

91. 120 
95.382 

94.880 

^ Compiled li 
average of wee 

■om Int 
i.ly que 

1 

emational Yw 
tations. Fodc 

rbook of Agrlcultaral Statlstka, IMl, pygo 606, through Jnn*. 1#M: 
riOEeserve Bulletin. July, 1921, to dote; overage monthly rote of 


oJAVlcultural Statbtto, IWl, PW «», and 10J2. p... m. 
86813®— YBK 1923- 74 



1164 Yearbook 6J the Department of AgricnUtuTe, 19SS. 


Table 696. — Foreign exchange: Average raies at New Yorky 19Ji8-i9i8S — Contd. 

INDIAN HUPEK.< 




Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1919 

Cents. 

35. 650 

Cents. 

35.650 

CenU. 

85.875 

Cents. 

35.650 

Cents. 

42.500 

Cents. 
42. .500 

Cents. 

43.000 

Cents. 
43. 500 

Cents. 

45.000 

Cents. 

43.000 

Cents. 
43. 375 

Cents. 

45.000 

1920 

44 125 

45.500 

47.260 

46.500 

43. 500 

4a 875 

37.675 

3&760 

83L788 

3a 625 

29.375 

27.260 

1921 

28.574 

28.938 

26.906 

26. 100 

26.344 

25.422 

23.059 

24 224 

2a 390 

27. 419 

9a 874 
2a 511 

27.449 
8a 649 

1922 

27. 810 

2& 143 

27.822 

27.810 

28. 751 

28.911 

28.891 

29.014 

28.741 

28.842 

1923 

31. 72^ 

3L850 

31. rm 

31.346 

31.081 

30.992 

30. 859 

3a 461 

30.602 

31.063 

8a 860 

31. 005 



POUND STEULTNO.^ 


1»12 $4. 8609 


1013. 

1914- 

1915 

1016 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


4. 

4.8623 

4.8422 

4.7506 
4.7567 
4, 7525 
4.7675 

3.6700 

3.7562 

4.2848 

4.6546 


$4. 8728,94. 8721 


4«746 
4.8570 
4.8206 
4 7501 
4.7550 
4 7526 
4 7676 

3. 3762 
3. 8712 
4 3620 
4 6906 


4 8729 
4 8628 
48018 
4 7641 
4 7544 
4 7.526 
4 7000 

a 7712 
a 9150 
4 3757 
4 6957 



7648 

7567 

7550 

6512 

91.30 

9300 

41.34 

6665 


4 7581 
4.7555 
4. 76.50 
4 6562 

a8500 
3.97 
4 44611 
4. 6257 


4. 7570 
4 7544 
4. 7538 
4.6125 

3.9476 
3.7725 
4. 45)9 
4. 6147 


4 7577 
4 7858 
4 7525 
4 4275 

a 8526 
3. 6321 
44404 
4.5834 


$4. 872.5 
48640 

aoooo 

4 7062 

4. 7675 
4. 7545 
4 7562 
4 2725 

3.6200 
3.6536 
4 4647 
4.5608 


$4 8604 
4 8668 
4. 9812 
4 6912 

4. 7574 
4. 7548 
4. 75.50 
4 1800 

a 5126 
a 7240 
4.4307 
4 5422 


$4.85741 
48580 
4 9580 
46858 

4 7567 
4 7522 
4 7550 
4. 1712 

3.4730 

3.8729 

44385 

4.5237 


^.85061 
48626 
4 9081 
4 6706 

4 7667 
4 7520 
4 7576 
4 0812 

3.4250 
3.9702 
4 4799 
43822 


$4 8502 
4 8535 
4. 8715 
4 7208 

4 7479 
4 7517 
4 7575 
3 . 76 ^ 

a 4912 
4 1561 
4 6098 
43602 


Division of Statistical and llistcH-ical Research. 

< Federal Reserve Bulletins. January-September, 1919 highest rate for month. Oetober 1919-Deoom- 
ber 1920, average of high and low quotations for month. January, 192i*June, 1921, average of weekly 
high and low quotations for month. July, 1921 to date, average rate of exchange. 

* International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1921, pages 504 and 498. Federal Keser\'e Bolle- 
iins, July 1921 to date. Sight drafts 1912-1920; cables 1921 to date. 


Table 697. — Farmers^ organizations handling grain, 1923. 


State. 

Total 

Nuin> 

l>er 

re- 

wrt- 

Ing. 

Membership. 

Volume of business. 

Num- 

ber 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Mem- 

bers. 

Num- 

ber 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Amount.' 

Grain handled, 

thousands of bushels. 

Num- 

ber 

re- 

port- 

ing. 

Wheat 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Other 

grains. 

Total. 

lUiaeis 

892 

828 

39,818 

269 

$62,445,000 

276 

11,075 

647 

19,373 

34,003 

64,968 

Nebraska 

335 

947 

30,177 

185 

33,341,000 

181 

10,802 

253 

2, 109 

12,025 

26,849 

Iowa 

825 

232 

31,296 

181 

39, 459, 000 

189 

1,462 

195 

18,404 

21,300 

44,361 

South Dakota 

888 

251 

25,901 

211 

3.5,24aUQ0 

224 

24,252 

5,968 

1,237 

4.872 

3a819 



289 

217 

29,911 

160 

32,160,000 

173 

21,238 

68 

069 

2,698 

24,648 

Minnesota. 

249 

204 

31,803 

176 

25,405,000 

177 

6,095 

3,498 

9,916 

8,611 

27, 120 

North Dakota 

205 

148 

19, 274 

112 

16,743,000 

122 

a 674 

1, 167 

4,092 

6,359 

18,202 

Ohk) 

198 

155 

24,136 

127 

20,403,000 

127 

3,979 

66 

2,409 

3,115 

9,589 

Missouri 

150 

119 

18, 144 

90 

22,648,000 

80 

11, 149 

103 

620 

2,842 

14,620 

Indiana 

118 

91 

12,887 

73 

9, 717,000 

73 

1,562 

263 

3,018 

3, 123 

7,956 

Oklahoma 

86 

67 

17,227 

54 

10, 814, 000 

58 

7,593 

4 

206 

1, 236 

9,038 

Midiigan 

78 

67 

14, 716 

48 

8,805,000 

48 

1,314 

295 

005 

403 

2,617 

Montana. 

62 

49 

5,185 

41 

a 226, 000 

39 

10,810 

153 

154 

397 

11,513 

Wisconsin 

49 

43 

7.335 

93 

2,218,000 

21 

36 

211 

343 

259 

$49 

Colorado 

43 

43 

6,303 

19 

4,720,000 

17 

1,726 

73 

57 

628 

2,479 

Washhigton 

40 

84 

5,355 

28 

7,920,000 

28 

7,181 

46 

146 

38 

7,466 

Texas 

18 

12 

4,069 

8 

2,458,000 

7 

1,001 


16 

191 

1,208 

Idaho 

15 

7 

977 

7 

1,056,000 

6 

914 


88 

860 

1,797 

CaHInmla 

18 

11 

2,523 

8 

4,725,600 

9 

2,130 


66 

2,088 

4,279 

Oregon....' 

9 

8 

8,628 

7 

la 473, 000 

7 

8,771 


12 

48 

8,831 

Wyoming 

9 

1 

4 

828 

2 

164,000 

1 

47 

24 

1 

1 

78 

New vrovUo 

6 

3 

148 

1 

6,000 







AH others.^ 

34 

18 

2;920 

15 

2,047,000 

11 

258 

5 

78 

226 

507 

0iiiM Btaitea 

8,039 

2,858 1 

888,500 

1,848 

849,199,000 

1,882 

184,004 

12,908 

88,520 

108,817 

819,889 


Division of Agricultural Cooperatiem. Reports from associations to Feb. 41, 1991. 
i Indudlng soles of supplies to members. 
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Tabu-: 098 . — Average weight per carload of freight originating on Class I rail- 
roads in the United Siates, 19$0-19^3. 


Commodity. 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oats , *'[ 

Flour and meal. T"! ! 

Uay\ straw and alfalfa 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Citrus fruits 

Potatoes 

Horses and mules . . 

Cattle and calves. . - . 

and Koats. 

®oga 

Poultry 

B»8 

Butter and cheese 

Wool.- 

8uiar, sirup, Rhuoseand inolaases 

Canned goods 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous ooal 

Textiles 

Lumber, timber, box shocks, staves and headings. 


Calendar years. 



1020 

1021 

1922 

192:1 


Sksrt ion*. 

Short ton*. 

Short ton*. 

Short ton*. 

. 

40.21 

39.89 

40.17 

40.35 

_ 

36.45 

38.07 

38.38 

37.87 


31.20 

30.65 

30.07 

31. (M 


30.27 

26.63 

24.94 

2.5.01 

- 

12. 38 

12 46 

12. 35 

12.33 


12. U 

10.92 

11.09 

10.84 

. 

12. 17 

11.57 

11.50 

11.29 


16.68 

16.22 

15.40 

15.04 


18.77 

18.24 

18.20 

17.87 


11.47 

11.20 

11.30 

11.20 


11.69 

11.62 

11.66 

11.63 


! 0.03 

9.75 

9. 79 

9.73 


9.61 

9.51 

9.61 

9.5.5 


11.61 

10.95 

ll.t)2 

11. IS 


H.68 

11.18 

11. 19 

11.27 


12.00 

12. 18 

12L37 

12.66 


12. 48 

12.20 

11.63 

12. zn 


28.08 

27.68 

27.54 

27. fa 


24. 78 

23. 13. 

23.00 

22.02 


48.28 

47. 63 

47.85 ' 

48.46 


1 49.27 

60. 46 

60.80 

.51.29 


13.20 

11.82 

11.72 1 

11. A5 


27.04 

26.0? 

26.31 

20.77 


Diyisioo of Ktatistical and llhstorical Research, ('ompiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Table iS99.- -Freight tonnage originaling on railways in the United States^ 1917- 

1928. 


Commodity. 

Calendar years. 

1 

1917 

1918 

1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

FARM PRODUCTS. 

Animals and animal products: 
Animtds, live— 

Horses and mules* 

Cattle and calves * 

Sheep and goats* 

Hogs* 

l,m*hort 

ton*. 

1 17,906 

short 

to^n*. 

19,263 

l^OOO short 
ton*. 

19,‘395 

1,000 short 
ton*. 
936 
9,809 
1,344 
5,421 

|l 

i,000 short 
tons. 

491 

9,671 

1, 159 
5,796 

1,000 short 
Urns. 

m 

9,40.1 
1, 1.59 
6,947 

Packing-house products— 

Fresh meats 

Hides and leather 

Other packing-house | 
products 

2,966 

1,367 

2, .567 

3,714 

1,303 

3,510 

3,398 

1,371 

3,736 

2,770 

1,051 

2,205 

2, .577 
972 

2,004 

2,614 

1,082 

2,040 

3,022 

1.084 

2,305 

Total packing-house 
products 

6,800 

8, .527 

8, .506 

6,027 ! 6,643 

6, 745 

6, .502 

Bgfs * V 

-I. - 



536 1 
425 
264 
293 
1,540 

551 

434 

276 

400 

i,S29 

665 
.07 
292 
360 
1.760 I 

iO.5 

571 

357 

29(1 

LOU 

letter nnd cheese * 

Pmiltry 2 

Wo<d ; — = 

Other animals and produets- 

Total animal products. 

1,022 

409 

5,541 

i,155 

494 

6,318 

1,322 

647 

5,724 

31,858 1 

36,778 

36,493 

35,596 

34.368 

26,285 J 

28,837 

Vegetable products: 

Cotton 

Fruits and vegetables * 

Potatoes 

3,552 
17,679 j 

3,582 j 
18,737 i 

3,803 

10,728 

3,379 1 
10,045 
4,118 

8, 191 
9,365 
4,689 

3,068 

9^684 

4,829 

8,376 

10.378 

4,067 


1 Net aenarately J 

3 "dried irults and yege* 

tables." 



11*66 YearbooTc of the Department of Agriculture, 1923. 


Table. 699 . — Freight tonnage originating on railways in the United States f 1917^ 

1 993 — Continued. 


Commodity. 




Calendar years. 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Reports of the International Institute 
of Agricoltnre, except as otherwise indicated. The above rates were originally quoted in shillings; coo* 
versions made on the basis of the average monthly rate of eichangOi except in 191B, when exchange was at 
par. 

I Average of principal North AUantks ports, in- * Average of principal North Pacific ports, 
dudl^ York. * From u. S. Shipping Board. 

• New York to Liverpool. 


I § I ' I ^ ^ si 




















Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 

Table 701. — Freight rates on wheatt in effect September ^ 19S3. 


1167 


Prom- 


Withrow, Wash 

Do 

Do 

Harrinptoii, Wash.. 

Do 

Colfax, Wash 

Do 

Pomeroy, Wash — 
Pendleton, Orog — 

Marion, Greg 

Kingdon, Calif 

Moscow. Idaho 

Caldwell, Idaho... 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Bozeman, Mont 

Do 

Scobey, Mont 

Do — 

Whccloclr, N. Dak 

Do.- 

Wales, N. Dak 

Do 

Leeds. N. Dak--- 

Do 

Adams, N. Dak.. 

Do 

Leal, N. Dak 

Do 

Makoti, N. Dak... 

Do 

Dickinson, N. Dak 

Do 

Groton, S. Dak 
Wessington, S.Dak 

Do 

Do 

Chappell, Nobr, 

Do 

Exeter, Nebr... 

Do 

Beaver City, Ncbr. 

Do 

Beatrice, Nebr. 

Do 

Phillipsburg, Kans 
Marysville, Kans. 


To- 


Rate 
per 100 
^unds. 


Wenatchee, Wash... 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Bpokane, Wash 
do. 


Seattle, Wash... 

do 

Portland, Greg.. 

-do 

.do 


„ .-do 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash.. 

do 

Portland, Greg, 
do. 


Seattle, Wash.. 
Portland, Greg. 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapobs, Minn 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 
Duluth, Minn---.- 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Duluth, Minn.---. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Duluth, Minn.---- 
Minnoapolis, Minn 
Duluth, Minn- — 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Duluth, Minn. -. 
Minneapolis, Miun 
do 


...do 

Sioux City, Iowa... 
Milwaukee, Wis... 

G mail a, Nebr 

Kan.sas City, Mo.. 

Gmalia, Nebr 

Kansas ('ity. Mo.. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Kansas City, Mo. . 

St. Louia Mo 

Kansas City, Mo.. 

do 

do 


Ctnts. 

16.0 

25.0 
2&0 

7.0 

24.0 
24.0 

24.0 

23.0 

18.5 

17.0 

10.0 

24.0 

34.0 

44.0 

44.0 

38.5 

38.5 

37.5 

37.5 

27.0 

27.0 

19.5 

19.5 

20.5 

20.5 

19.5 

19.5 

20.0 
20.0 

25.6 

25.5 
2a 0 
2 ao 
21.0 

21.5 

20.6 

33.5 

24.5 

31.0 

16.6 

19.0 

21.0 
21.0 
28.0 
17.0 
19.6 
14. 5 


From— 


To— 


Beloit, Kans 

Brewster, Kans 

Abilene, Kans | 

Great Bend, Kans. 
McPherson, Kans. 
Hutchinson, Kans, 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bucklin, Kans 

Do 

Harper, Kans 

Gtileiia, Kans 

Enid, Okla 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cordell, Okla. 


Rate 
per 100 
Ipounds. 


Amarillo, Tex... 

Do 

Osakis, Minn — 

Do 

Winlerst't, Iowa 

Do 

Marshall, Mo 

Golden CHy, Mo.. 

1)0-..- 

La Prairie, Til 

Lincoln^ 111 

Jersey villo. III 

Do 

1)0 

Belleville, 111 

Carini, 111 

Do 

Schoolcraft, M ich... 
Shelby villc, Ind — 

Do 

Fostorla, Ohio 

Do 

Orrville, Ohio 

Lancaster, Pa 

Do 

Do 

Hagerstown, Md . . - 

Do 

Staunton, Va 


Kan.«?ns City, Mo... 

do 

do 

do. 

....do 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kansaa City, Mo... 
New Orleans, La — 

Galveston, Tex 

Mlnncopolis, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo... 

do 

do 

do 

New Orleans, La... 

Galvo.ston, Tex 

Fort Worth, Tex... 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Fort W orth, Tex — 

Galveston, Tex 

Duluth, Minn . . 
Minnenpoli.s, Miun 

Chicago, 111- 

St. Louis, Mo 

-do 

dO--- - 

Springl’icld, Mo... 

St. Louis, Mo 

(’hicogo, HI 

. ..do 

Peoria, 111 

8t. Louis, Mo 

do. 


Chictvgo, 111 

St. Louis, Mo... 

Chicago, 111 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 

Chicogo, 111 

New York, N. Y... 

Baltimore, Md 

New York, N. Y... 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Baltimore, Md 

New York, N. Y.. 

do 

Baltimore, Md. 
do 


Cents, 

18.0 

20.5 

17.6 

19.5 
19.0 

36.5 

19.0 
4 a 5 

49.0 

37.6 

20.0 

19.0 

13.5 

23.6 

43.6 

43.0 

34.0 

19.0 

2ao 

28.0 
14.0 

12.6 
20.6 

29.5 

17.6 

20.6 
10.6 
11.6 

12.5 

14.5 

11.6 

9.5 

9.5 

20.5 
H.6 
15. 5 

9.0 

17.5 

28.6 
25. a 

28.5 

11.6 

ia5 

19.0 

24.0 
2 a 5 
22.6 


"Division of Statistical and Historical Uosoarcli. Supplied by Bureau of BailwHy Economics. 
Table 702. — Domestic freight rates on oats effective Janu ary 1, 19Z4- 


From— 


Towanda, lU 

Barnes, IIL— --- 
Grand Ridge, 111. 

Rochelle, 111- 

Paris. lU I 

Isabel. JU..--- 
Rochelle, I11-- 

Paris. Ill- 

Isabel, 111-.--- 
Oswego, Kans 

Topeka, Kans 

Gswego, Kans-. 
Topeka, Kans.- 
Rolfe, Iowa—- - 

Garrison, Iowa. ^ 
BeUe Plain, Iowa— 
Hawardem Iowa.— 

Blanden, Iowa | 

Alton, Iowa 


To- 


Rate 
per 100 
I)ouuds 


Chicago, 111 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do — 

St. Louis, Mo 

do 


do-— 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

....do...... 

Houston, Tex 

do 

Chicago, 111 


.do.. 


do 

[ do — --- 

do.... 

do 


Cents. 

11.5 

11.5 

8.8 

lao 

15.0 

13.0 

12.6 

12.5 

11.5 

37.6 

41.6 

43.0 

46.6 

2a6 

17.6 

17.6 

24.0 

20.6 

22.0 


From— 


To— 


Rate 
per 100 
l^unds. 


Jefferson, Iowa 

Chickasha, Okla.. 

Do 

Greenville, Ohio.... 
OibsonCity,lll- 
Gtterbeln,Ind.-. 

Do 

Hobarton, Iowa 

Whlttemore, Iowa. 

Algona, Iowa 

Lansing, Mich — 
Morris^M ich. . . . . . . 

Cedar Bluffs, Nebr. 
Wales, N. Dak.. 

Do , 

Flandreau, 8. Dak_. 
Colman, 8. Dak. 

La Crosse, Wis.. 


Chicago, 111 

Kansas Cit>% Mo... 

Galveston, Tex 

Chicago, 111 

do, 


do 

CincinnatL Ohlo.. 

Chlcago, 111 

do 


.do.. 

.do.. 

..do.. 


do. 

Duluth, Minn 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Chicago, III 

do 

do 


Cents. 

19.0 

28.0 

35.0 
16.6 

12.0 

13.0 

15.6 

20.6 
20.6 
20.6 
17.6 

23.0 

26.0 
17.6 
17.6 

25.0 

20.0 

lao 


8„PP„edbyInUmB.U.Oon«n*<»Con«a»K^ 
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Tablb 703. — Domesiic freight rtUee on corn effective January 1, t9iB4- 


From— 


To— 


Towandn, III 

Barnes, 111 

Orand Ridge, lU.. 

Fafarbury,!!! 

Odell, 111 

PrfaicevUle, UL... 

Roebelle, 111 

£astOD,ilL 

Paris. HI 

Isabel, III 

Rochelle, 111 

Eastou, 111 

Paris. lU 

Isabel, 111 

Remington, Ind.. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Lafayette, Ind 

Remington. Ind.. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind — 
Remington, lud.. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lalfeiyotte, Ind — 
Topeka, &ns — 
Oswego, Kens 


Chicago, 111 

do 

do 

do-- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Bt. Louis, Mo 

do 

do 

do 

Chicago, ni 

do 

do. 

Indianapolis, Ind . 

do 

<lo 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

do 

do. 

Fort Worth, Toi. 
do 


Rate 
per 100 
pounds. 

Proni— 

To- 

Cents. 

ILfi 

Topeka, TTanfi 

Houston, Tex 

11.5 

Oswegoi Kans 

. ...»do.._... 

8.0 

Craig^ Mo 

St. Joeepl^ Mo 

11. 5 

.Hohe, Iowa 

Chicago*, ill 

10.0 

Qarri^n, Iowa 

do-.l 

11. 5 

Belle Plain, Iowa... 

do - 

10.0 

Uawarden. Iowa 

do 

12.5 

Blanden, Iowa 

..do 

15.0 

Panama, Iowa 

do. 

13.0 

Elk Horn, Iowa 

do - 

12.5 

Chatsworth, Iowa.. 

do 

11.5 

Alton, Iowa 

do 

12.5 

Je^rson, Iowa 

do 

11.6 

Beaver City, Nebr. 

Omaha, Nebr 

13.0 

North Bend, Nebr_ 

do 

14 5 

Cbickasha, Okla 

Ranees Cit^ Mo... 

14 5 

Do 

Galveston, Tex 

13.0 

Lancaster, Pa 

Phila<1elphia, Pa — 
Baltimore, Md 

13.0 

caster. Pa 

11.5 

Franklin. Tonn 

Chattanooga, Tt^in . 

do 

17.5 

Union City, Tenn.. 

15.6 

Freeman, B. Dak... 

Chicago, 111 

14.0 

Tripp, 8. Dak 

do 

41.5 

Greenville, Ohio 

do.. 

37.6 




Rate 
per HW 
pounds. 


CmtK. 

4«.5 

UO 

8.6 

2U.6 

17,6 

17.5 
24.0 

20.6 
20.6 


2ad 

240 

22.0 

19.0 

19.0 

10.0 
28.0 
35.0 

11.5 

15.5 


27.0 
29. .> 
27. 6 

28.5 

16.5 


Division of Statistical and Historical Itesearch. Supplied by Int/orstate ('oTumercu C'oinnussion. 


Table 704. — Freight rates: Wool in grease, per 100 pounds, 1913 and 19'JS3. 


Destinaliou. 


Shipping iwknt. 


Chicago. 

Philedelpliia. 

1913 

1923 

1913 

1923 

1913 

1921 


Ovts. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

CenU, 

Cents. 

Phoenix, AtIz 

175 

261.5 

153 

23».5 

109 

2.5.5 

Tucson, Ariz - - 

175 

263 

1 175 

i 236.5 

171 

264 

PresootL Arlz 

164 

2446 

142 

213 

158 

264. .5 

Flagstaff, Ariz - 

168 

m5 

138 

204 

152 

229 

Kingman, Ariz 

169 

262.5 

147 

221 

163 

•J46 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.. — 

134 

199. 5 

112 

170 

128 

L93 

Gallup, N. Mex 

144 

214 5 

122 

183 

138 

20S. 5 

Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

1 157 

236 

139 

1945 

151 

229 

Las Cruces, N. Mex 

149 

222.5 

127 

193 

143 

216 

Denver, Colo • 

132 

185 

97 

1 129. 5 

126 

17H 

Las Vogas, Nev 

126 

190 

103 

156.6 1 

119 

1S.J. 5 

Cheyenne, Wyo - - 

132 

185 

97 

1 129. 5 

126 i 

178 

Billings, Mont 

132 

203 

107. 5 

161.5 

125 

19.5 


Diviskm of Statisticid €md Uistorical Researoh. BoppUed by lateistate Oo mme rce Conunteelon. 
> Class rate. 





Table 705.— Freight rates per iOO pounds on specified agricultural products, 1913 and 15^5— Continued. 

cantaloupes. 


1170 Yearbook of the Department of AgrieulPure., 1923. 



1 Rate per crate or box. 

















TabIiS 7Q5r^FT^ht rates per 100 pounds on specified agricultural products, 1918 and Continued. 
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Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Supplied by Interstate Comnierw ComraUsiou. 
Fignres printed in its^ou are for *' class rate.” 


MitoeUaneom Agrio^tUmal StatiUiot. 1173 - 

Tabl£ 7<J6 . — Fraighl ratea per 100 poutuU oh ordinary livaatock in affect January 1, 

t924. 

OATTLK. 


From - 


To- 


rroek, Iowa.. 

Ilaworden, Iowa 

Lanark, ill. 

Chicago, 111 

do 

do 

8idel!, 111.. 

.. ..do 

Browntown, Wis... 

do 

Monroo, Wls 


Kaason.'Minn.. ... 


Walnut. Orovf, 

do 

Minn. 

Divide, Mont 

do 

Miles Oity, M(»it .. 

do 

Carrollton, Mo 

do 

Mexkt), Mo .. 

I do ... . .. 

Brayiner, Mo j 

1 do 

Rneaar, Kans.. 

1 Kansas (^iiy. Mo . . 

Lebanon, Kans.. ..1 

__ ..do 

Alma, Kans 

. .do. . 

Mexioo, Mo 1 

_ . . do . . 

Carrollton, Mo 

... do .. .... . 

Braymor, Mo. . .. 

. . --do - - -- ... 

San Angnk), Tex_. . 

1 do.. - 

Hereford, Te® 

Fort ('olllna, Ctrio.. 

do. 

do -- .. 

Pueblo. Coh 

do 


Rato. 

From— 

To- 

Rate. 

CtnU. 



Crnta. 

36.0 

Rifle, Colo 

Kansas City, Mo . . 

60.0 

38.0 

Falls City, Netor... 

do 

11 6 

10.0 

JaM Vegas, N. Mex _ 


66.0 

24.0 

Alliance, Nebr 

do 

41. $ 

10.0 

VaUmilbe, Nebr 

Omaha, Nebr 

28.4 

mo 

Harlan. Iowa 

do 

19.4 

3S.0 

MK'leHand, Iowa . . 


li.4 

41.0 

Bellefourelie, 8. Dak 

do 

47.0 


Beiesford, 8. Dak . 

do. 

27.0 

86. A 



16.4 

80.0 

Brayiner, Mo 

do 

36.0 

35.0 

Tarkio, Mo 

do 

29.6 

20.5 

CarruUtoQ, 111 

do ... 

18.0 

30.0 

Walnut Grove, 

Sioux city, Iowa 

29.0 

19.0 

Minn. 



23.0 

Battle Creek, Iowa. 

do 

14.0 

17.0 

llawarcicm, Iowa 

do 

12.0 

26 0 

i Blooiiihekl, Nebr... 

do 

19.0 

20.6 

j Kasson. Minn 

St. Paul, Minn 

22.4 

14.0 

t W aiiiut Qrove» 


23.0 

51.0 

Minn. 



47.0 

! Korbm, N. Dak 

do 

06.6 

46.6 

' Pwdjlo, Colo.- 

Denver, Colo 

16. 6 

46.6 

1 Fort ('ollias, Colo.. 

do 

16.4 


j Las Vegas, N. Max. 

do 

40.0 


8WINE. 


From— 


Wasliington, Iowa.. 

Hotetoin, Iowa | 

FairflelM, Iowa 

Reirisoii, Iowa ! 

Waukon, Iowa 

Lanark, lU j 

Leaiieur Cfuter, 
Minn. | 

MaLol, Minn 

Browntowu, \Vis.._ 

LtiDoa.<!tcr, Wis 

Crawfordsvllle, Ind. 
Wossintcton, S. Dak. 
Berosford, S. Dak_- 
Wyaconda, Mo 

flrayinor. Mo 

ville. 111 

Runlivillo, 111 

Washington, Iowa.. 

Fairfifld, Iowa 

Hardin, Mo 

Rlohinnnd, Mo 

BeUeville, Kans 

Wrllsvillo, Kans 

Wllsoa, Iowa j 

Oaoeola, Iow a i 

Walnut, Iowa | 

Fairfleld, Iowa 



Rate. j 



Rate. 

To- 

Single- 

Double- ! 

From— 

To- 

Single- 

Double- 


deck 

deck 1 



deck 

deck 


cars. 

Ciirs. 



cars. 

curs. 


Vtntit. 

Ccnt». 



Cffita. 

CentF. 

iThieago, III . 

35.0 

35.0 : 

Red Cloud, Nebr... 

Kansas (Mty, 

28.0 

28.0 


36.0 

35.0 ! 

Amarillo, Tex 

Mo. 




35. 0 

3.5. 0 

Madisonj Nebr 

.. ..do 

56. 0 

56.0 


36. (1 

36. 0 

t'iarksou, Nelir 

Omaha, Nebr 

25.0 


do 

36.0 

35.0 

Holstein, Iowa 

do 

26.0 

(*) 

...-do 

20.5 

20.6 

Schleswig, Iowa.. . 

do 

17.0 

17.0 

....do 

36.5 

36.5 

Walnut, Inwa 

fh) 

17.0 

17.9 




Yankton, 8. Dak... 

do 

17.0 

17,0 

do 

36.5 

36.6 ! 

Kimball, B. l>ak.... 

do 

45.0 

45.0 

do 

20.5 

29.5 

Wessington, 8. Dak. 

do 

46.0 

45.0 

do 

29.5 

29.6 


Sioiu i'ity, 

36.0 

30.0 

do 

27. n 

24.0 

Kimball, 8. Dak — 

Iowa. 



do 

46.0 

4ao 

Kernsen, Iowa 

do-. .. 

36.0 

36.0 

do 

46.0 

40.0 

Hartley, Iowa 

1 do 

226 

22.6 

£. Si. l.»oiiis, 
111. 

46.0 i 

41.0 

Laurens, Iowa 

Waiisa, NoIh* 

do 

j do 

22.5 

I 22.5 

225 

224 

do 

46.0 j 

41.0 

Wakoflelcl. Nebr 

do 

i 17.0 

17.0 

do 

22.0 ! 

22.0 

Porter, Minn 

do 

1 17.0 

17.0 

do 

22.0 i 

22.0 

KushvlUe, Ind 

do 

33.5 

0) 

do 

26.0 

20(0 


Indianapolis, 

)8w6 

16.0 

do 

26.0 

26.0 

Crawfords ville, Ind. 

Ind. 

t 


Kansas City, 

i 14. 5 

12.0 

Cliarlestou, III 

do 

18.6 

16.0 

Mo. 

1 


Mechaulcsville, 

do. 

26.6 

220 

do 

14.5 

12 0 

Iowa. 

Boston, Mass 

83.5 

77.0 

....do 

12.6 

12 4 

Lesueur Center, 




do 

12.6 

12.4 

Mian. 1 

8t. Paid, 

17.6 

17.6 

do. 

28.0 

28.0 

MabeL Minn 

Minn. 



....do 

28.0 

28.0 

Hiitcblnaon, Minn. 

do 

17.6 

17.9 

do 

1 2 ao 

28.0 

Weesiogton, Minn . 

1 do 

17,6 

17.4 

do...... 

2&0 

28.0 


j do 

38.6 

33.0 


tNo rates is loroe. 
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Tablb 706 . — Freight rates per 100 pounds on ordinary livestock in effect January 1, 

1924 — Continued. 

SHEBP. 


From— 

To— 

Rate. 

From— 

To- 

Rate. 

Single- 

deck 

cars. 

Double- 

deck 

cars. 

Single- 

deck 

cars. 

Double- 

deck 

oars. 



Cents. 

Cents. 



Cents. 

Cents. 

Elite, ni 

Chicago, HI 

19. 0 

19.0 

Lamar, Colo * 

Omaha, Nebr 

70.6 

89.6 

Montgomery, 111 

do. I 

16.0 

16.0 

Idaho Falls, Idaho . 

do,' 

76.0 

7A0 

Idaho Falls. Idaho. 

do 

93.0 

93.0 

Caldwell, Idalio 

do 

88.0 

89.0 

Caldwell, Idaho 

do 

110.0 

iiao 

Mountain Home, 

do 

80.6 

86.6 

Mountain Home, 

do 

107.0 

107.0 

Idaho. 




Idaho. 




Greenfield, Iowa 

do 

29.6 

1&6 

Mitchell, Nebr 

do 

69.0 

57.0 

Corning, Iowa 

do 

24.5 

10.0 

Humboldt, Nebr... 

do 

46.5 

42.0 

IJeber, Utali 

do 

71.6 

71.6 

Fort Collins, Colo.. 

do 

95.5 

63.0 

(’olton, Utah 

do 

0a6 

oa6 

Earlhum, Iowa 

do 

36.5 

34.0 

Big Timber, Mont . 

do 

6a6 

6a6 

Ilfliiscll, Iowa 

do 

37.0 

37.0 

Billings, Mont 

do 

64.6 

64.6 

Miles City, Mont.. 

do 

66.0 

66.0 

Fort Collins, Colo.. 

Kansas City 

6a6 

6ao 

Billings, Mont 

do 

79.0 

79.0 


Mo. 



Columbus, Wis 

do 

93. 0 

23.0 

Lawrence, Kans 

do 

18.5 

10.0 

Evansville, Wis 

do 

22.0 

22.0 

Laruc<l, Kans 

do 

47.6 

30.6 

Heppner, Oreg...., 

do 

123.0 

123.0 

Hutclim^on, Kane.. 

do 

41.0 

27.6 

BaKcr, Oreg 

do 

12.3.0 

123.0 

Jleber, Utah 

do 

71.5 

71.6 

Ogden, Utah 

do 

93.0 

93.0 

t'uRon, Utah 

do 

68.5 

oaa 

Fillensburg, Wash . . 

do 

123.0 

123.0 

8aa Angrlo, Tex 

do 

66.5 

06.0 

Humboldt, Nebr... 

Omaha, Nebr 

22.5 

14.5 

Fort Collins, ('olo.. 

Denver, ('ok) 

18u6 

15.6 

Mitchell. Nebr 

do 

50.0 

4.3.0 

Las Animas, Colo.. 

do 

4ao 

26.0 

Fort Collins, Colo..| 

do 

66.5 

50.0 
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Table 707 . — Freight and express rates ^ per 100 pounds^ on purebred livestock ^ 

in effect April 1, 1923. 

REEF CATTLE. 


From — 


To— 


Denver, Colo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Springfield, Hi — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Iiidiana)K)lls, Jnd 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do - 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

Do 

Do 

, Do 

Do 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge, Nebr 

Do 

Do..... 

Do 

Do 

Mansfield, Ohio.. 

Do 

Amarillo, Tex 

Do 

Do 


Reno, Nev 

Miles City, Mont 

Pan Fninclsco, (''alif.. . 

Laramie, Wyo . 

Chehalis, Wash 

Rogue River, Oreg 

Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

Wapello, Iowa 

Memphis, Tcnn 

Sheridan, Mo 

rod.ar Rapids, Iowa 

Lexington. Ky 

RichnioiKi, Va 

Springfield, HI 

Kansas City, Mo 

Jackson, Miss 

Kansas City, Mo 

Chicago, III 

Denver, Colo 

Oklahoma City. Okla.. 

Little Rock, Ark 

Jackson, Mbs 

Oklahoma City, Okla.. 

Denver, Colo 

Roy, N. Mex 

Indianaplois, Ind 

Cambridge, Nebr 

Kansas City, Mo 

Indianapolfe, Ind 

Denver. Colo 

Colorado Springs, Colo 

Helena, Mont 

Reading. Pa 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 

Tucunicari, N. Mex 

Roswell, N. Mex 

Phoenix, Aris 


Freight. » | 

Express 
in crates.* 

Loose. 

In crates. 

Dol lars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

2. 95 


8.24 

3.015 


0.10 

3.60 


0.49 

1.05 


2.49 

4. 066 


9.90 

4. 065 


lOi 32 

2. 165 


6.27 

.71 

1. 065 

1.94 

1. 10 

3.30 

2.56 

1.06 

1.59 

2.91 

.79 

1. 186 

1. 94 

1.00 


1.66 

1.29 

3.87 

8.53 

.726 

2. 175 

1.09 

1.61 


8.11 

2.14 


8.67 

.915 


Z03 

.790 


1.94 

2.325 


5.27 

1.976 


4.78 

2.03 


4.02 

2.235 


4.60 

1. 445 


a2S 

1. 76 

i- - 

4.67 

2.36 

I .... 

4.89 

1.00 

L- 

an 

1.40 


a26 

1.40 


a25 

2. 755 


4.78 

1.286 


aos 

1. 61 


a 81 

8. 15 


7.13 

1.06 

8. 18 

270 

L20 

8.00 

270 

1.386 


200 

1. 616 


280 

8.460 


ass 


Sec footnotes end of tables. 
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Table 707 . — Freight and express raies^ per 100 pounds, on purebred livestock, 
in effect April 1, 192S — Continued. 

DAIRY CATTLE. 


Wester Ohio Sheridan, Ind 

Do Lee’s Summit, Mo 

Do Auguiita, Ky 

Do Osawatomie, Kans 

Columbus, Ohio Morristown, N. J 

Do Toronto, Canada 

Do - Vancouver, B. C' 

Fon du Lao, Wis Mason City, Iowa 

Do Farffo, N. Dak 

Do - Valley City, N. Dak 

Do Bismtuck, N. l>ak 

Do Pocatello, Idaho 

Do.l Shoshone, Idaho 

Do Los Aniielcs, Calif 

Waterloo, Iowa Nashville, Tenn 

Do Louisville, Ky 

Mason City, Iowa Nashville, Term 

Do Louisville, Ky 

Utica, N. Y LexinKton. Ky 

Do Roanoke, Va 

Do.I’ - Nashville, Tenn 

Cooperstown, N . Y I^xin?ton, Ky... 

Do Roanoke, Va 

Do Nashville, Tenn... 


Looee. 

In eratos. 

Express 

In crates.* 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

IMlars. 

.745 

2.235 

1.80 

1. 78 

5.34 

3.94 

.616 

1. 845 

1.94 

2.04 

6.12 

8.94 

1.005 

3. 285 

2.84 

.975 

2.925 

8.60 

r>. 40 

16.20 

14. 35 

.015 

2.746 

2.38 

1.78 

6.34 

4.02 

2. 135 

6. 405 

4.02 

2. 435 

7. 30.5 

4. 78 

3.98 

11.94 

0.00 

4.03 

12.09 

10.46 

.MO 

L5. 30 

12,61 

l.Ol.s 

3. 895 

3.30 

1.035 

3. 106 

3. 25 

1.915 

3. 9.H5 

3.88 

1.48 

4. 14 

3. 47 

1. 13.5 

3. 405 

3. 10 

1.29 

3. 87 

3.25 

1.835 

4. 105 

3.04 

1. 135 

3. 405 

3.:)3 

1.29 

3. 87 

3. 11 

1.835 

4. 106 

4.09 


Cooperslown, N. Y Woodstock, Vt 

Do i Harrsihuiff, Pa 

Sprlngfeld,' Ohio 

Do ' l.exlQglon, Ky 

Do Nashville. Tenn 

Do Ill San Angelo, Tex 

Do Salt Lake City, U tall. . 

Pewnukee, wis K irkaville. Mo 

Uo Ottumwa, Iowa 

Balt L;lke rityr^tah Walla Walla Wash.. 

T)o Pendleton, Oreg 

Uo - W'o^lnnd, Calif 

On Flagstaff, Ariz.. 

T)o ' Boise, Idaho 

Dq BiUlngs, Mont 

Do Laramie, W'yo 

Do Denver, Colo. 

Do Albuquerqu^N. Mex. 

Do Ran Angelo, Tex 

Laramie ’Wvo 1 San Angelo, Tex 

Do.;. .. .1111111111 Balt Lake City, Utah. . 


1. 04.5 

3.135 

. rAr^ 

1.995 

.735 

2.176 

.76 

2.28 

1.00 

3.00 

1.425 

2.436 

3. 145 

9.44 

4. 62 

13. Pi>6 

1. 02 

3. 00 

.93 

2.70 

2. 275 

6.826 

2. 275 

6. 825 

2. 40.5 

7. 215 

4.33 

12.09 

1.66 

4. 98 

2. 885 

8. 655 

2. 165 

6. 495 

2. 165 

6. 495 

4.035 

12. 105 

4. 9.55 

14. 805 

3. 45 

10.36 

2. 166 

6.495 


See footnotes end of tables. 
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TamijB 707 , — Freight and ezprees rates f per 100 pounds t on purebred livestock, 
in effect April 1, 192S — Continued. 

8W1NE. 




Freight.* 


P'rom— 

To- 



Express 
in crates.* 



Loose. 

Jn crates. 


Ilainllton, Ohio 

Onward, Ind 

tt62 

1. r)6 

1. 59 



I*ortland, Mich. 

.87 

2.61 

L94 

Do 

Mt. ('armel, 111 

.76 

2.28 

1.80 

Marion, ill 

Perry, Kans ... 

1.766 

5. 295 

3. 47 

Do. 

SherbuiTi, Mmn ... 

1.835 

6. 5a5 

3.74 

Do 

McLean, Tex 

2.89 

8.67 

5.33 

Do 

Noifolk, Nebr 

2.15 

6.45 

4.36 

Do . 

Sutherhmd, Iowa ... . 

1.975 

6.025 

3.74 

Do - 

Sioux Falls, H. Dak . 

1.83 

5.49 

1 30 

Stanton, Nebr. 

Henderson, Colo 

1. 755 

6.26,5 

3.74 

Do 

Heguin, Tex 

A 01 

9.08 

5.68 

Do 

Lankcrshini. ('alif .. 

4.20 

12.00 

10. 95 

Do 

Maskogee, Okla 

2.15 

6. 46 

4. 02 

Do... - 

Dubuque, Iowa . ... 

1.49 

4. 17 

3.60 

I>o.. 

(’’enter Point, Ind 

2.53 

7. .59 

4.08 

Do 

Sheboygan Falls, Wii> 

1.79 

73. 37 

1. 16 

Do... 

Blooiningdale, Mich . 

2. 455 

7. 365 

4.41 

Do... . 

Ocnevn, ill... 

1.79 

5.:47 

3.88 

1)0 

Maynard, M»nn 

1.48 

4. 44 

2. 91 

Do 

I St. Louis, Mo.. 

1.54 

4.62 

3.81 

Kansas City, Mo 

1 Dubuque, low a 

.91.5 

2. 745 

2.97 

1)0 

Shelby vlllo, K> . 

2.05 

6. 16 

3. 39 

Do.. 

Bloomington, ill 

l.OfJ 

3 18 

2.91 

Do 

('olTeyvlUf, Kans 

.79 

2. 37 

2.08 

Do 

Howard Lako, Minn 

1 :>9.5 

3.885 I 

3. 74 

Do 

IndianatJ^lls Ind 

1. 09 

, 5.07 1 

3. 11 

Do 

OmahH, Nebi .. ... ... 

.76 

1 2.28 i 

2.08 

Do 

Ionia, Mich . 

1.9.5 

.5. 85 1 

3. 60 

Do 

Fi ionu, T(*\ 

2. 25.5 

1 15 765 ■ 

4. .57 

1)0 

Wilbiuton, Dkk 

1. 14.5 

: i. 335 

3. 2.5 

Do - 

Ofclahoniu City. Okl.i 

1. 14.5 

1 4. 335 1 

3. 2.5 

Alfoua, Iowa 

Foil dll Lac, Wis . . . 

1. 05.5 

1 3. Itk) 

2.56 

Do 

Oniisby. Minn. 

81 

1 2 43 

1.39 

Do 

Oberlln, Kaas .... 

2. 23.5 

1 0.705 1 

102 

Do 

Towner, (’olo 

2. 50.5 

' 7. .515 

5.27 

Do . . 1 

Elmer, Mo . 

1.06 

3. 18 

3.25 

Do 

(’rawfordsville, Inti _ . . 

1.159 

1 .5. 07 

3.25 

Do 

Waverly, Minn 

1.09.5 

3. 28.5 

3.08 

Do 

Dayton, Ohio... 

1.8*45 

.5. 535 

8.74 

Do 

Pawhuska, Okln 

1. 125 

3. 375 

157 

Do 

Swanson, Mich 

1.36 

4. OK 


Do 

Danville, 111 

1.07 

3.21 

3. 11 

Do 

M uncle, Tnd 

1.766 

5.295 

3 39 





1 


Division of StHtistiail and Tlistorlcjd Uoscaroh. Supplied by Interstefe Comiuerco (?omniissiun. 

iThesti freight rid OS are on less than carlot shipmonis and apply U) livestock described as livestock, 
ohioAy valuable for breeding, racing, show purposes, and other spcrdal uses,” subject to bash* valuation 


as (olfows : 

Each ox, bull, or stow 17.*). 00 

Each cow laOO 

Eacli calf, 6 montba old or under 20. 00 

Each hog 15. 00 

Each sheep - 5.00 

If values stated In Livestock contract exa^id above basic values, an addition of 2 per c(*nt Should be made 
to the freight rate (or each 50 per cent or fraction thereof in ex(.*ess of the basic value. 

These freight rates are further subject to the following minima Pounds, 

One cow, calf over 0 months old, ox, steer, bull, each. 3, 000 

Each additional animal of above kind (except bull over I year old) 1, •'*00 

Each additional bull over 1 year old ^000 

One cow with calf not over 0 months old 3, 500 

Each additional cow with calf over 0 month.s old ^600 

Calves 5 mouths old or under, sheep, or hogs, niiniinum for each shipment 3,000 


•Express rates on beef and dairy cattle and calves, crated, each weighing not over 750 pounds gross; each 
weighing over 750 pounds gross, or when two or more are shipped in one emte and gross exceeds TSOpounds, 
subject to an additional charn of 50 per cen t of the rate . When declared or released value exceeds $75 each 
on cows, calves 6 months old or over, oxen, steers; $25 each on calves under 6 months; $26 each on hogs; 
$25 each on sheep; charges should he made as follows: Between points where rate is not over $2, 1 per cent 
ofexcess value; where rate is not over $3, 1$ per (xmt of exivss value; where rate is not over $5, 2 per cent 
of excess value; where rate exceeds $5, 2$ per cent ofexcess value. 
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Tabi,b 708. — Index numhert thowing changes tn freight rates of SO representative 
agricultural products, by months, 1900-1923. 

lAvwage for year 1913«100.1 


Calen- 

dar 

year. 

Jau. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Ape. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 


JP. d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P. d. 

P.ff. 

P.ff. 

P.ff. 

P.d. 

1900.... 

105.7 

105.7 

103.8 

103.4 

103.7 

103.6 

103.7 

103.6 

103.4 

103. 6 

103.9 

103. 0 

1901.... 

103.8 

104.4 

104.4 

104.4 

104.8 


103.1 

mi 

103. 1 

103.4 

m.9 

103. 9 

1002.. . 

103.9 

103.0 

108. 9 

108.9 

103.7 

103.6 

103.3 

10:X 1 

102.8 

102.7 

102.7 

lai 6 

1008 

103.9 

101.6 

103.6 

103.6 

103. 1 

102. 9 

mo 

102.9 

102.8 

102.6 

102.0 

1(W. 7 

1904.... 

103.5 

102.7 

108.1 

102.0 

90.8 

101.9 

102.3 

102.3 

102.3 

102.3 

102.3 

1(X5. 2 

1901... . 

101.4 

101.8 

101.7 

101.9 

101.8 

101.0 

100.H 

100.7 

100.8 

ioas 

100.8 

100.8 

1900.... 

101.0 

101.0 

101.0 

lOl.O 

101.0 

101.0 

100.8 

100.3 

100. 1 

1(6). 1 

100.1 

1(6X2 

1907 

ioa2 

98.3 

100.2 

100.4 

100.3 

100.3 

1(6X4 

100.2 

99.9 

99.7 

99.7 

99. 7 

lOQB 

09.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

99.9 

100 1 

RXX L 

100.5 

100.5 

100.6 

100.4 

100. 4 

1909.... 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

99.9 

100.0 

100. 1 

100. 1 

99.9 

99.9 

1610 

00.9 

lOU. 3 

100.3 

100. 3 

100. .3 

too. 5 

100. 5 

100. 5 

1(6). 6 

100. .5 

1(6). r> 

100.4 

1911 

100. 4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100. 4 1 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 1 

100.4 

100. 5 

1912 

100. rt 

100.4 

100.4 

1(K». 4 

100. 4 

lOi) 1 

100.4 

1<6). 4 


100. 5 , 

100.fi 

100.5 

1913 

100. 5 

100. 5 

100.5 

100. .5 

100.5 

1(K). 5 

100 2 

99.6 

99.3 ' 

99. 3 

09.3 

99. 3 

1014.... 

99.3 

09.4 

09.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

99. 4 

99.4 

99.4 

99.6 

99. 6 

1915 

09 7 

100.0 

100.2 

100.2 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100. 3 

100.3 

100. 5 

100. 1 

1(KX4 

1916 

100. 6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.6 

100.5 

100.7 

ija7 

100.7 

100.7 

J917 

100. 7 

100.7 

100.8 

100.8 

KMI. 8 

100. S 

100.8 

101. 6 

101.9 

102.2 

102.4 

102. 4 

1918.. 

102.4 

102.4 

102.4 

103.2 

10.t. 3 

10h.H 

130.7 

130.7 

130.7 

130.5 

130. 3 

130. 8 

1919.... 

130.3 

130.3 

130.4 

i:io. 5 

130.6 

130. 8 

130.8 

1:6X6 

130.7 

131.4 

131.4 

131. 6 

1920.. . 

181. 8 

131.8 

132. 1 

132. 1 

132 1 

131. 0 

131.7 

140.2 

176. 1 

17(Xl 

176.1 

175.3 

1921 

17(1. H 

176. 8 

177.3 

in. 8 

177.8 

177. H 

177.7 

177.4 

177.2 

176. 1 

175. H 

176.8 

1922 

161.5 

161.4 

161. 4 

161.7 

1(31.5 

bW. 2 

168.0 

168.0 

158. 3 

158.2 

168.2 

l:i8.2 

192:i.! - 

m 2 

158.2 

ir.K.2 

158.2 

158.2 

158. 2 

168.2 

158.2 

15K. 2 

158. 2 

158.2 

15S. 2 


Division of StatistiCiil ami Historical Kescarch. . . , . . i 

Tlie (!uninio<iilies ami ratca on wliioh this Imiex Is based will li© found In tlio 1 c!irl)ook, 1922, 
Kxcept for the followiiiK wrreclioiis of rales in ellect Jau. 1, 1923, no chanKPS in l n‘ rates uslmI 
took plhoo during 192:{: 


Kate on iMitaUHi from Oreoley, t’olo., to t hicago should be 

Rate on i>otiitoe,s from Idalio Falls, Idaho, to Hi. IxniisriKHild be 

Rato on eires from Petaluma, (’allf., to Chlcaijo should^ 

Bate oil corn from Siierry, Iowa, to J^os AnKoles C ity ahoiUd w 

Rate on wheat from Piuih, HI .to New York should Iw -v-- 

Rate on cattle from Ainarlllo, Tex^lo Kansas ( ity. Mo., - 

Rate on caltle from (larretson, S. Dak., to Hioux City, iowa, slioiiUl Imj. 


Aver- 

ago. 


P.ct. 

104.0 
103.8 
103.4 

103. 2 

101.0 

101.3 

100.0 

99. 9 

100.1 

100 . 0 

100. t 

1(X). I 

100.1 

too. 0 

99. 1 

100.2 
100. a 
IUI.3 
117.1 
180.8 

147.4 
177.0 
lAO.e 
ir»8. a 


op. lOl.’MS. 
in the index 

(Nail.-i ix‘r 
irx) iKtiiii'Iri 
i).*) 


09 
2(i0 
OH 
41.. "i 
17 
20 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS AND FERTILIZES. 
Table 709. — Pyrites: Production, price and value, 1904-192,2. 

PHOin^l'TION. 


('uleniiar 


Stale. 

1904 

1905 

1900 

1907 

19U8 

1909 

1910 

Lo/tif Iona. 

Lo7tff ions. 

1 

! 

lAtnq tons. 

Long tons. 

Long tons. 

Long tons, 
f 

Alabama 

} 18,369 
’ 26,902 

19,928 

25,173 

28,281 

23, 015 

15, 848 

\ 

Georgia 

Cailfwida. 

01,748 

62,926 

61,950 

30,646 

1 4 905 

61,256 

8 332 

23,700 

10^602 

Ulunais - 

4,m 

25,652 

6,2^ 

3, i07 

2,579 

4,929 





24,156 

11,936 

8,944 



} 40,352 
5,631 
m,340 

47,987 
9,451 i 
J14, 175 

38,971 


46, 218 

30,071 

3,701 

lAO AIM 


4.8^ 

4, 732 

5,810 
124, 740 

Virginia 

\l' io/mnaln 

J20, 071 

123,183 

138, 794 

n,666 

Total 

297.081 1 

1 

1 

258,000 

201, 422 

247, 387 

222,668 

247, (fro 

238. 154 






„ 
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Table 709. — Pyrites: Production^ price and value, 1 904-1 9£S — Continued. 


PRODUCTION— CoBtlnu^. 


Calendar years. 


Cfllfornia 

JHlnote 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Wisconsin. 
Other States. 


Total 301,4158 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1 

1 

Long ions. 

Long Urns. 
11, 110 

LsngUms. 

Long tons. 

Long tons. 

48,415 

61,812 

7a 536 

71,272 

132,270 

146,762 

17,441 

27,008 

11,246 

22,538 

14,849 

2a 482 

1,462 

1,242 

1,710 

972 

772 

6, 471 

14,487 

13, 622 

7,279 

ia867 

13, 551 

1.50, 800 

162, 478 

148, 259 

141, 276 

146,060 

148,502 

12, 893 

17,898 

25, 328 

14, 188 

13,985 


65,438 

65.783 

59,995 

78,399 

76, 141 

94,487 

301,458 

350,928 

311,338 

336,(562 

304,124 

42a 556 


Colorado 20,0{K) 

Oeorgla 2:1,242 

California 115,817 1 

Illinois 24,596' 

New York 

Missouri 

Ohio i:i,2lK 

Virginia I7U,382 

Wisconsin 

Other States j 15, 407 


I Long ionsAJjortit tonnA Ijong tonsALong tom. \lAmg tona. \Long tons. 


AVERAGE PRIOR PER TON. 


Calendar years. 


1906 ! 1007 1908 1900 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 


Dolls, 

Alabama \. ,4 

Georgia r 

California 4.94 

Illinois 

Indiana 3.64 

Massachusetts 4.34 

New York 3.38 

Ohio 3.29 

Virginia 3.05 

Wisconsin 

Other tJtatos 


DolU.lDoUs. Dolls. Dons.] Dolls. Dolls. Dolls, Dolls.' Dolls. ]DolU. Dolls. 

3.01 I 3.02 2.91 4.88 I ! 

4. 48 1 3. 36 4. 31 4. 96 | 4. 65 3. 78 % 26 3! 10 1 3oT3. 75’ “§.'88 

2. 77 I 3. 21 I 


{l.96 

:126 3.10 3.30 3.75 
2.33 2.84 2.62 1.51 
3.89 2.51 3.09 3.17 


3. 78 3. 26 

2.70 2.33 


3.05 3.06 8.05 3.07 

3. 35 2. 99 3. 74 3. 71 


3.41 2.78 3.03 2.57 2.71 2.52 2.67 

3.80 3.70 3.82 3.96 3.94 5.03 6.28 

3.94 3.88 3.94 3.74 5.53 3.10 

4.71 4.99 4.34 4.20 4.63 4.07 


Average 3.93 3,71 8.56 8.21 3.85 4. 16 ' 4.03 3.86 3.80 3.77 1 3.81 4.25 
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Table 709. — Pyrites: Production, price and value, 190^-1922 — Contimied. 

VALUE. 


('alendar years. 


State. 



1004 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1902 

Alabama 

Georgia. 

California 

Ulinols 

DoUan. 

1 76,101 
^ 132,906 

Dollars. 

7l,8C3 

247,712 

. 

Dollars. 

78*817 

236,867 

IMlars. 
85, 307 
174, 549 

Dollars. 

69,636 
131,744 
\ 14,167 

1 186, 126 
10,929 
436, 622 

Dollars. 

77,291 

254,235 

28,046 

221,291 

20.001 

423,288 

Indiana 

M Bssachusetts 

16,242 
116.184 
17, 705 
16,918 
440,76.3 

11,491 
108,765 
39,883 
32, 770 
426,008 

7,179 

14,713 

New York 

Ohio 

162, 615 
14, 439 
431,388 

126,991 

20,803 

372,580 

Virginia 

Total 

814,808 

938, 492 

931, 305 1 794, 919 

867,113 

1,028,157 

State. 

1910 

Dollai It . 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

i 1015 

1916 

Georgia 

Dollars. 

Dollar s. 

Dollars. 

55, 094 
218, 525 
31,966 
3, 115 

Dollars. 

1 Dollars. 

Dollars. 

California 

Illinois - 

Indiana 

M assaehusctls 

110, 134 
} 33,747 

> 1S7.071 

12,831 
565, 358 
49, 467 

182,787 

1 47,020 

201, 45.3 
62,980 
5,684 

235, 129 
59,079 
6, 281 

496, 11 1 
22,476 
3,080 

566,699 

51,431 

2,446 

New York- .. 




' 


Ohio - 

Virginia — 

Wisconsin 

Other States 

18,017 
558,404 
60, 926 
308, 527 

43,853 
621, 219 1 
70,618 
328, 652 

34, 998 
587, 041 
94, 727 
260.618 

19, 718 
556,091 
78, 460 
329, 588 

27, 404 
729,044 
43, 364 
362, 804 

30,114 

925,243 

384, 709 

TottU ! 958,fi08 

1,164,870 

1, ,334, 259 

l,28t>,084 

1. 283, 346 

1,674,933 

1,065,708 


State. 1 1017 

1918 

1919 

Dollars. 

85, 201 
349, 779 
530, 078 
46, o:i4 
408, 257 

1920 

Dollars. 
123, 074 

1921 

1922 

j Dollars. 

Colorado 107,600 

Dollars. 
115,712 
268,797 
601,541 
85,669 
422,958 
69,202 
40,216 
841, 177 

Dollars, 

18, 475 

Dollars. 

Califurma | 333, 601 

Illinois 89.998 

519,078 
’"’mi, 576 1 

467,968 



New York.. ' 

. I 



Ohin , 29.667 

10,880 , 
891. 308 , 
19, 287 
150, 082 




Virginia . - - j 1.378.043 

010, 085 



wisfvir>s1n . -- 



other States 1 498,776 

299,254 

82, 549 

224,999 


Total ' 2,593,035 

2,044,515 

2,558, 172 

1,. 596, 901 

711,432 

671,241 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. I'ompUed fioiii reports of (JeoloKicul Survey. 


Tablk Phosphate rock: Production by Stales , based on the quantity mar* 

keted, 1801-1922. 


State and item. 

t^iicndHr years. 

1801 

1892 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Florida: 

tons. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

J^n{f tons. 
155, 908 
6,710 
21,905 
102,820 

Dollars. 
850,276 
32,418 
111,271 
415, 453 

Donors. 

5.61 

4.81 

6.06 

4.04 

Soft rock 

57, 982 



Land 



Rivflr pfibble. ^ 1 

64,500 



Total 



112,482 

703,013 

6.25 

287, 343 

1,418,418 

A04 

South Carolina: 

Land rock- 

344.978 

130,528 

2, J87, ICO 
760^978 

6.34 
5. 83 1 

243, 053 
15a 575 ' 

1,236,447 

641,202 

6.07 

River rock 

Total 

476, 606 1 

2,948,138 

6.20 

394,228 

1,877, 709 

4.76 

Grand total. 

587,988 

3,051, 151 

6. 21 

C81, 671 

8,206,127 

4.84 



85813** — yBK 1023 75 
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Table 710. — Phosphate rock: Production by StaieSf based on the qitanlUy mar-- 
keted, — Continued. 



C nlendar years. 

state and item. 

1893 1 

1894 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Florida: 

Hurd rock...^ 

Lmg tons. 

13,d75 
86,624 
122, 820 

jpollars. 

1, 117, 732 
64,026 
359, 127 
437, 571 

DqUqts. 

6. 18 
4.73 

4. 15 

3. 56 

Long tons. 
326, 461 

I>oHaT8. 
979, 383 

DoUars. 

3.00 

Land pebble 

Kivcr pebble 

98, 88.') 
1C2, 307 

296,655 
390, 775 

8.00 

8.82 

Total 

438,80>1 

1,979,056 

4. 51 

527, 6.53 

1,666,813 

3.16 

South Carolimi: 

Land rock 

River rock 

308, 435 
194, 129 

1, 408, 785 
74S, 229 

4. 57 
3.85 

307, 305 
142, 803 

1,252,768 

492,808 

4 08 

3 45 

TotaL-- 

A02, fi64 

2. 157, 014 

4.29 

450. lOS 1 _1. 715, 570 1 

3.88 

TenneBvSeo 




■ “"l9.'l88 

67, 168 

3 50 

Grand total 

Florida: 

Hard iO(^ 

Soft rock 

I<and pebble 

River i>ubble 

Total 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 

River rock 

Total 

9lV,‘3W~ 

~i;T36r070~ 

4. 39 


3, 479, 647 

B.49 

1 1895 

1896 

307,098 

C, 916 
181,011 
73, OH, 

1,302,096 
32, (H)0 
593, 716 
185. 090 

• 4.24 
4. n:: 

1 3. 28 

1 2. 5.3 

296,811 
400 
97, 936 
100,052 

1, 0G7, 525 

2, 300 
176, 972 
300, 656 

3.60 
5.75 
i 1.81 

3.00 

nOH, OCd 

2, 112,902 

898,787 
512. 245 

3.72! 

495, 199 

1, 547. 353 

3. 12 

270, «M) 
161,4iri 

3 32 
3. 17 1 

207, 072 
135, 351 

792, 457 
389, 192 

2.97 

2.88 

43l,97r» 

1,411. t« 2 

3. 27 

•1(K2, 423 

i 1, 181. 649 

2. 91 

Tetjnesseei . 

North Carolina 

Grand total 

Florida: 

Hard rock 

Soft rock 

3«,6rri 

82, 160 

“■:i7<i06r<wT ; 

13 

26, 167 
7. W)0 

5?; 370 
17,000 

2.19 

2.43 

1,038,651 

747 

9::o, 779 


3.01 

1897 

1898 

300. H7 
2. 300 
92, 182 
97, 7o:i 

1, 063, 713 
4,600 
180, 794 
. 244, 408 

2.95 
2.00 

1.96 
2 50 

366, 810 

1, 396, 108 

3. 81 

iiBiid pebble 

River pebble 

Total 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 

River rock 

Total 

Teimeasoo,. 

155,064 

79,000 

293,688 

158,000 

1.89 

2.00 

652, 342 

1.493,515 

2.70 

600, 894 

1, 8^7. 796 

3,08 

267,380 

90,900 

748, 050 
238, 522 

2.80 

2.62 

298. 610 
101, 274 

856,225 

251,047 

2.87 

2.48 

358,280 

986, 5/2 

2.75 

399,884 

1, 107, 272 

2.77 

128, 723 

193, 115 

1 1. 60 i 308. 107 

498, 3^ 

1.62 

Grand total 

Flortda: 

Hard rook - 

Land pebble 

River pebble 

ToteL 

South rnrolina: 

Land rock 

River rook 

Total 

nr'oMviAaOAn 

North Carolina.. 

1, 039, 345 

“X673,202' 

2. 67 

1 1,308,885 

3, 453, 460 

2.61 

1899 

1900 

400,297 
177, 170 
88,953 

2, 119, 130 
515, 458 
169, 473 

i.60 

2.91 

1.91 

434,977 

221,403 

59,863 

2,229,373 

612,703 

141,286 

5.25 

2.77 

2.36 

726,420 

21804,061 

8.86 

706,243 

2,983,312 

4.22 

223,949 
132; 701 

738,969 

339,130 

3.30 

2.56 

306,186 

62,987 

877,405 

164,665 

3.30 

2.61 

356.650 

1,078,090 

3.02 

329.173 

1,041,970 

3.17 

430,192 

440 

1, 192,916 

2.77 

454, 491 

1,328, 707 

2.02 

Other States 

2.000 

0.000 

4.50 

1,309 

5. 259 

4.02 

Grand total 

. 1, 615, 702“ 

5,084,076 

Z.U 

1,4^1,316 

6^350,218 

aoo 
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Tabus 710 . Fhotphate rock: Production by States, based on the ouatth'lu mar- 
keted, ISttl-ime—Cwitiuaed. ^ 


State and item. 



Calendar years. 



1901 

1902 

Quantity. 

\ aliie. 

Value 
I)er ton. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

N'.mI.io 
|H' i ton 

Plorida; 

Lotin tens. 

JJotlars. 

JJollars. 

Lonff tons. 

Dottnrs. 

DoUtirs. 

Hard rock 

4.'i7. 

2,393,080 

5.23 

429, 384 

1,743.694 

4 06 

Land pebble 

217, 4.54 

660, 702 

2. 67 

350, 991 

810, 792 

2.31 

it’.ver pebble 

46. 1174 

105, 691 

2. 25 

5, 055 

9,711 

1 . 92 

Tctal-- 

7.51,906 

3,159,473 

4. 20 

785. 130 

2, .^4V1. 197 

3. 26 

South Carolina: 







I. and rock 

2-2:., 189 

71 6, 101 

3 18 

21.5,243 

7:».3, 220 

3.07 

Itiver rock 

95, 992 

245, 739 

2 .56 

68, 122 

166, .W5 

2. n 

'roUd 

a21, 131 

961.840 

_ 2 99 

ill 3, 36:. 

919. V2.5 

2 91 

Tennessee- 

409. 6.5:t 

1, 192, 090 

2.91 

olHl. 799 

1,206, 647 

3 tXl 

Other States 

893 

3. (MX) 

3. 36 

720 

2. .87.5 

3 99 

Grand total 

1. m, 7Zi 

5,316, 10:4 

3. f S 

1. UK). 31 4 

4, 693,411 

3. 1.'. 



nx):t 



1904 


Florida; 





" 


Hard rock 

412, fiian 

1,988. 24;J 

1 82 

531,087 

2, 672, 1H4 

.5. (XI 

Land pebble 

390, a82 

88.5, 42.5 

2. 27 

460, 834 

1, 102, 993 

2. 39 

Kivor pebble 

56, 578 

lj:i, 156 

2. (X> 

81, OilO 

199, 127 

2 46 

Toud. 

860, :m 

2, 986, 834 

3. 47 

1, 072, 951 

3, 974, 30-1 

3. 70 

South Carolina: 







littud rock 

233, 540 

721,30.3 

3.09 

2.58, 8(91 

W 117 

:t. 21 

Uiver rock 

25, (KK) 

62,500 

2. 50 

r>. ixia 

31,200 

2 60 

Total 

2.58, ."hlO 

783, 803 

3 03 

270, H06 

861,317 

3. IK 

Tennessee 

400. aao 1 

1,543, 567 

3 3.5 i 

530, 57 1 

1 1, 745, 0,M 

j a. 29 

Other States,- 

2. 170 1 

.% m 

2.35 

IIX) ' 

1 200 

I 2. (K) 

Grand total 

T, 181,576 1 

\ 5,319,294 

3. 36'" 

1 

1, 874, 428 

j 6, .580. 875 

1 3 .51 


1905 

■ 

1906 

Florhla: 







Hard rock 

877. 072 

2. 993, 732 

.5. 18 

.587, .508 

3, 140, 276 

85 

Land pobble 

528, 587 

1,045, 113 

1.98 

675, 444 

2, 029, 202 

.3 (K) 

Kiver pebble 

87, 847 

213,000 

2 42 

11,463 

110, KKJ 

2. SI) 

Total- 

1, 104, 106 

4, 2.51, 845 

.3. .56 

1,304, .50.5 

i .5, 5'-'.5, 578 

1. 28 

South Carolina; 







Land rock 

234, 676 

774, 447 

3.30 

190, IHO 

711,447 

3.74 

Hiver rock 

38, 549 

103,732 

2.92 

49.5 

105, 621 

3.1.5 

Total 

270.225 

878, 169 

3. 25 

223, 675 

817, 068 

.3. 65 

Tennc.ssee: 







Brown rock 

438, 139 

1.500,748 

3. 45 

.510,705 

2, 027, 917 

3 97 

Blue rock 

44.031 

121,486 

2. 76 

35. 669 

114,997 

3.32 

White rock 

689 

2,158 

3. 13 

i,;30:i 

5,077 

3.00 

Total 

482. 859 

1.633,389 

3. 38 

.517, 677 

2, 147,99! 

3.92 

Other States 


. . . ' 



5 100 

28,800 

5.66 

Grand total 

l,il47, 100 

763, 463 

3.47 

2,080,957 

8, .579, 437 

4. 12 
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Table 710 . — Phosphate rock: Production- bp States, based on the quantity mar- 
keted, 1891-19e$— Continued. 


State and item. 

Calendar years. 

1907 

1908 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Quantity. 

Jjyng ions. 
595, 743 
1,08.5, 199 
11,160 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Florida: 

Hard rock 

Lonff tons. 
040, 150 
676,024 
30, 185 

Dollars. 

4,005,375 

2, 370,261 
136, 121 

Dollars. 

6.29 

3. 52 

3. 70 

Dollars. 

4, 660, 018 
3,885,041 
33,480 

DoHars. 

7.06 

3.58 

3.00 

Land pt'.bble 

River pebble 

Total 

1,367, 305 

0, ,577, 7.57 

4. 85 

1,692, 102 

8, 484, 539 

6. 01 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 

228, 354 
28,867 

88:1,065 

90,902 

3. 87 

3. 36 

192,263 
33, 232 

8.54,8.37 

135,044 

4.45 

4.00 

River rock 

Total-- 

257, 221 

504, 594 
38,0«:i 
5.025 

980,867 

2,880,904 

142,:182 

24,550 

3.81 

4. 85 

3. 65 
4.89 

225, 495 

374,114 
79, 717 
1,600 

989,881 

1, 572, 626 
299,041 
4,765 

4.39 

4.20 

3.70 

2.97 

Tennessee: 

Brown rock 

Blue rock 

White rock 

Total 

(>38,612 

:i, 047, 830 

4.77 

465, 431 

1,877, 221 

4. 12 



12, 145 

47, 098 

10. 653. 5:>8 1 

.3.88 

13, no 

47, 183 1 

3. ()2 

<lrand total 

2, 205, 343 

; 4.70 

2, 386, 138 

11,399,124 

4.78 

Florida: 

Hard rock 

1 


1909 


1910 

1 

513, 585 1 
1,2(>0. 117 

4,020,3:13 i 
4,014,968 

7.84 
3. 50 

438,347 1 
1,629, 160 

1 

3,051,827 1 
6,696,947 i 

6.96 

:i.43 

Land iHJbble 

Total 

1,779,702 1 

8,541,301 

4. 79 

2,007,507 

8, 647, 774 

4. IH 

South ('arolina: 

Land rock-.- 

River rock 

201,254 
6, 7(K> 

888,011 

21,975 

4.41 

3.28 

179,659 

(‘) 

7.33,067 

<>) 

4.08 

Total- 


207,954 

910, .586 

4. 37 

179,659 

733,057 

4.08 

Tennessee: 

Tlr/^fVTi 

206. 298 ^ 
06. 705 1 

1,011,028 
275, 165 

3.79 
4. 12 

329, :»2 
68,806 

1,262,279 

241,071 

:i. 8,3 
3.50 

Blue rock 

Total 

333.003 

1,280,193 

3.86 

398, 188 

1,50:1,350 

3.78 

Other States ......... 

9, 493 

34,040 

3.68 

0,034 

32,810 

3. 41 

Grand total 

Florida: 

Hard rock ... 

2, 330, 152 

1 

10, 772, 120 

4.62 

2,654,988 

10,917,000 

4.11 

1 1911 

1912 

443,511 

•1,992,737 

2,761,449 
e, 712, 180 

6.23 

3.37 

493,481 

•1,913,418 

3,203,168 
6,168, 129 

6.67 

3.22 

lamd pebble 

Total 

2, 436, 248 

9,473,638 

3.89 

2,400,899 

9,461, 297 

3.93 

South Carolina: 

Land rook... 

169,156 

673,166 

8.98 

131,400 

624,760 

3.09 

Tennessee: 

Brown rock......... 

365,068 

72,302 

1,450,063 

263,954 

3.97 

3.65 

359,692 

63,639 

1,420,726 

219,750 

3.95 

3.46 

Blue rock 

Total 

437,370 

1,714,017 

3.92 

423,331 

1,640,476 

3.88 

Other States. . .................... 

10,505 

3, 05,3. 279 

39,882 

3.80 

11,612 

49,241 

4.21 

Grand total 

11,900,693 

3.90 

2,973,332 

11,676,774 

3.98 



> Included in laud rock. * Includes small amount of river pebble. 
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Table 710. Phoaphale rock; Production hu States, based on the quantitu mar- 
kekJf 1891^192$ — Continued. 


St4ito and item. 

Calendar years. 

1913 

1914 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per Ion. 

Florida: 

Hard roi k 

Long tons. 

489, 704 
*2.058. 482 

Dollars. 

2. 087, 274 

6, 575, 810 

DoUars. 

0. 10 
.3.20 

Long tons. 

309.689 
* 1,829,202 

DoUars. 
1,912, 107 

6, 442, 547 

Dollars. 

6 17 
2.98 

Land i)cbble 

Total 

2, 545, 27fi 

9, 5<i3, 084 

3. 76 

2. 1.38,891 

7. 3.54, 744 

3. 44 

South rarolina: 

Liind rock 

lot). 3.33 

} 451,659 

440, .588 

1. 7T4, 302 

4. 0.3 1 

100.019 

41.5. 030 

.3.83 

3. 77 

Tennessee: 

Brown rixjk 

3.03 

483,203 

1,822,770 

Blue rock 

Total 

451,5.59 

1,774.3<)2 

3. 0.3 1 4H;i, 203 1 

1,822,770 

.3.77 

Other States 

5,or.a 

18.167 

3.60 1 

5,030 1 

15, 488 

:i.08 

Grand total 

3,111,221 

11,796,231 

\ 70 j 

~ 2,Y34,’o43” 

1 0.608.041 

3.51 

Florida; 

(lord rock 

1 1 

1015 

1016 


.50. 1.30 
* 1,. 308, 481 

m 7.38 
3,406,501 

5.30 
2. 67 1 

47, 087 
* 1,468,758 

29.5. 755 1 
.3,874,410 1 

6 28 
2.64 

Lund pebble 

Total 

1.358,611 

3,762,2:10 

2.77 1 

1,515,845 1 

4, 170, 105 j 

2.75 

South Carolina: 

Lund rock 

83, 460 

i 

310, 8.50 

3. 72 

63. 017 * 

211,125 1 

3.98 

Teniicsseo: I 

Brown rock ' 

Blue rock -1 

i| 389, 750 

1,327,747 i 

3.41 

I 304, 108 
< 47, 082 

1,357,888 
152, 465 

3.73 

3.20 

White rock 

Total 




380, 7.50 

1,327,747 

3.41 

41 1, 700 

1, 610. 35.3 

3. 67 

Othci .States. 

3,837 

12,613 

3.29 

1,7(» 

5, 350 

3. 14 

Grand total........... 

J, 83.5, 607 

5,413,440 

2.05 

1, 982, 385 

5, 806, 093 

2.97 

Florida; 

ir^urd rook 


1917 

1018 

1} 18,008 

1 2,003,001 

i50,366 
6, .305, 127 

8. .56 

2.65 

/ 62, 052 

\ 8, .331 

> 1,996, 847 

377, 076 
147, 103 
6, 565, 028 

6.08 

17.66 

2.79 

Spft ror;k 

Land pebble.... 

Total - 

2,022,509 

5,464, 493 

2.70 

2,067, 230 

6,000,106 

2.05 

South ("arolina: 

Land rock. 

33,4^5 

138,482 

4.14 

37, 040 

lfM,650 

4.45 

Tenni^sce: 

Brown rntfk 

447,203 

6.5,004 

1.920,533 

205,820 

4.29 
3. 12 

} 374, 535 

1,017, 546 

5.12 

Blue rode 

Total 

513, 107 

2, 125, 853 

4. 14 

374, 536 

1,017,540 

5.12 

Other States : 

15,006 

41,756 

zn 

11,065 

42, 101 

3.53 

Grand t^tal 

2,584,287 

7,771,084 

3.01 

2,490,700 

8,214,463 

3.30 



* Inuludes small amount of river pebble. 
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Tabljc 710 . — Phosphate rock: Prodvclion by States ^ hosed on the qiuintity mar~ 
hetedt Continued, 


State and item. 

Calendar years. 

1919 

1920 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Quantity. 

i Value. 

Value 
per ton. 

Florida: 

Hard rock 

Soft rock 

Land pebble- 

Total 

South Carolina: 

Land rock 

Tennessee : 

Brown rock 

Blue rock 

Total 

Other States 

Long tons. 
286, 4«7 
14. 498 
235 

Dollars. 

2, 462, .563 
190, 318 
6, 149, 048 

Dollars. 

\ 8.59 

1.8. 54 
j 3. 79 

Long tons. 
400, 249 
13, 953 
2,955,182 

DcUars. 

4, .626, 191 
100, 561 
i 14,748,620 

Dollars. 
11.31 
13. 66 

4.99 

1,660,200 

7,797,920 

4.70 

3, 369, 384 

19,461,362 

.6.78’ 

60,823 

308,968 

6.08 

44, 141 

1 

367,209 

8. 32 

476, 47.6 
68, 560 

3, 123, .665 
200, 951 

6. 57 
4. 97 

556, 177 
78,671 

4,425,761 
518, 234 

7. 96 
fl. 59 

m, 025 

i 3,414,516 

6. 39 

634, 848 

4, 943, 996 

7.79 

16,935 

69, 865 

4. 12 

I 56, 609 

304,006 

.5.47 

Grand total 

Florida: 

llturd ro(!k 

Soft rock 

Land pebble 

Total 

South C'urollna: 

Laud rock 

2,^983 

11,691,208 

5. 10 

4,103,982 

2.6, 079, 572 

6. It 

1921 


1922 

176, 774 
4,419 
1, .699, 8:1,6 

1,806,671 
20, 1.63 
8,604, 818 


188, a84 
4-16 
1,870,063 

1,308,201 
3, .600 
7,035,821 

6. 96 
7. 86 
3. 76 

1,780,028 

10,431,642 

,6. 86 

2, 0.68, 593 

8, 347, 522 

4.05 

1 



1,.600 

8, 250 

,6.50 

Tennessee: 

Brown rock 

Blue rock 

Total-- 

Other States 

Grand total 




^ ^ 

262, 543 
26, 16:4 

1,666,368 
146, 198 

0. (K) 
6.81 1 

314,231 

9,078 

2,055,679 

61,803 

6.97 

5.71 

277, 706 

1,812, .656 

6.53 

363, .309 

2, 107, 382 

6.96 

0,291 

2.6, 872 

4.11 

4,481 

19,602 

4.39 

2, 064, 025 

12,270,070 

5. 95 

2,417,883 

10, 482, 846 

4.31 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. 


TablFi 711 . — Lime and peat, for fertilizer: Production and valu^, United States, 

1908^1922. 


(hvlendor year. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Hydrated 

lime. 

Limestone 

pulverized. 

Peat. 

Hydrated 

lime. 

l4li«estonfl 

pulverized. 

Peat. 

1908 

Shari ions. 

Short ions. 

Shori tom. 
23,000 
26,768 
37,024 
61, 733 
41,080 
28,400 

37,729 

38,304 

48,106 

92,263 

79,573 

54,690 
63,272 
29,460 
57, 747 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dolhrs. 
121,210 
118, 891 
140, 20J 
257, 204 
186.022 
169,600 

249, m 
258,447 
336, 034 
658.590 
775,313 

657, 240 
773,635 
251,016 
369,165 

1909 




1 

1910 





1911 


200,000 

408,627 

615, 197 
810,399 
1,066,376 
1,040,248 
1,091,918 

1,392,914 
1,364,260 
1,311,620 ! 
1, 196, 000 


205,006 
311,702 
493, 718 

088,961 
893,530 
1, 140, 682 
1,352,397 
1,620,292 

2,409,460 
2,724,209 
2,356,339 
2,150, 435 

1912 



1913 



1914 

126,136 

648, 692 

1916 

1916 

184,944 
177, 815 
181,890 

196,165 
148, 981 
142, 582 
150,423 

869,654 

1,114,369 

1,462,436 

1,784,110 
1,526,950 
1,297,192 
1. 254,894 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 ! 



Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from reports of Geological Survey. 
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Table 712. Lime, for agricuUural purposes: Production mid value ^ 

PRODUCTION. 


State. 


Calendar years. 

1915 

‘'^hiJTttons 

370 

6,219 

1,066 

6,207 

188 

113, 176 
4, 257 1 
676 
8,909 

26, 824 
i 64,118 
! 345, 960 
3. 520 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

ALibaiv.:! 

&Vior<fwa, 
592 
5, 380 

Short toM. 
1,791 
6,196 

Short toM. 
1, 947 
850 

Short tons. 

Short tom. 

Short tono. 

Short tont. 

C'hlifoi nia 



569 

2,756 

C'onnoi-ticut 



Indiuim. . 

Kentucky 

^4(^1 

241 

9,553 
109, 468 
4.500 1 

2,297 

1, 30:4 

5, 868 

3, 476 

1, 182 

5.017 

Maine 

Aloryland 

Mds.sachiisctts 

Missouri 

Jeisey 

10, ‘243 
85, 633 
5. 073 
4,317 
h, 002 

9, 588 
29,997 
246, 608 
1,904 
502 

44. 3.^5 
21,999 
95-1 
ia93t 

8, 017 
68, 807 
3, 0S9 
io:4 
2,208 

5,931 
•10, 001 
200. 073 
.1, :ii 1 
2,201 

31. 444 
Ki, 0.53 
241 

1, 555 

8, 763 
76, 770 
4,67;> 
1, i23 
4; IM 

6. '!00 
27, 696 
232, Kll 
730 
2, 072 

8.5,712 
25, 25.4 
43:4 
4, 698 

7,810 
64, 193 
4, 552 
1,891 
2. 997 

3, 323 
11, 195 
202, 8:40 
377 
752 

26, 974 
17, 449 
356 
2, 280 

8,207 
50, M'A 
2, 902 

8,912 

44,05:4 

4,628 

1.081 

2,078 

2,751 
25,:432 
137, 460 
1,:492 

i,m 

16,480 
15,287 
667 
3, 192 

6,517 

12,649 
49, 627 
318, 722 
2,080 
1,276 

38, 751 
41,507 

New York 

3, 917 
16,in)9 
152,607 
614 
1, 278 

1 21, 79:4 

1 17, 746 

145 
6, 768 

Ohio .. - 

Ponus> Ivaniu 

Tenne.ssee.. 

Verm out 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

45. 140 
32, 658 
378 
22.954 

Wisconsin 

Other States 

8, 291 

'J'otal 

67 J, 5;i8 

612, 4<}1 

487, 370 

390.221 

4:46, 982 

350, 154 
475 
922 

284, 248) 
75 
357 

272, 127 

Hawaii 

PorP) Uico 

722 

1,066 

927 

823 

J,6f4) 

509 


Total. 

673, 260 

013, 527 

488,297 

391, (M7 

438.632 351.851 

281, 722 

272, ne6 

1 


VALUE. 


Aliibsimft 

Cciliforniu 

(*oTin<*cticut.., 

liidiiim 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Murylnml 

jViiu«dachusetts 

Mbtiouri 

Now Jer.sey . . . 

Now York 

Ohio 

I‘» nnsylvania. 

Toniio’isoe 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Wot Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Other States . . 

Total - .. 

Hawaii 

Porto Rico — 

Total... 


DolinrH, 

i.:u« 

28, i»00 

1 , 

20 , oa.*. 

625 


DoUarit. 
2 . 210 
31, m 

700 


350, 708 
11 , 3^5 
2, 407 
27, 610 


30,729 
407, 030 
12,226 


22,202 


81,468 
203. 221 
905, 7o:i 
9, 150 


44, 801 
224, 120 
1, 036, 222 
4,410 
3,804 


2 , 


170, 557 
111,921 
606 
135, (01 


147,843 

100,950 


65,884 


100,998 j2, 319, 888 


j2, 163, 874 j2, 224, 401 


DoWirs. 

9.816 

Doll ant, 
17, 4:46 

Dollar 

ItoUarn. 

DoUuro, 

Dollaro. 

32, 447 

8, :4()4 



4,988 

1 1, 328 

3.5, 771 

:49,74i 

12, 143 

6,122 

'”49,'46r 


35,216 

46, 168 

59, 658 

39, 157 

51,978 

48,283 

463, 081 

534, 852 

665, 701 

011,097 

441,085 

35J, 482 

18, 185 

35. 4,50 

2h, 532 

26, 096 

15,082 

19, Pt'l 

‘26, 844 

1, 706 

8, MO 

20, 770 

11,736 

18, 978 

12,268 

21,997 

2 : 4,920 


18,382 

40,540 

27,868 

34, 574 
212,156 

23,912 

30,834 

22,613 

161,205 

275,561 

99,210 

125, 844 

177,571 

1, 218,316 

1, 34 : 4 , 636 

1,70»>,027 

1,792,918 

1, 18:i, 361 

1,021,092 

9, 8:45 

15, m 

6,020 

2,465 j 

5.217 

11,752 

1,380 

8,288 

16, -171 

6, 157 

7, 687 

6, 202 

235,568 

232,204 

290,032 

208, 190 

161,653 

109,968 

100, 892 

116,554 

191, 1‘25 

160, 091 

136, 982 

101, 076 

5,024 

502 

4, 7M 

1,824 

666 

4,523 

74,938 

10,267 

49, 495 

25, 944 

54, 154 

21,814 

2, 470, 408 

2, 092, 519 

3, :i30, 449 

3, 077, 000 
8,313 
11,392 

2, 230, 359 
1,500 
5,051 

2, 001, 231 

5.323 

6,329 

1 14,596 

3, 861 

2,475,731 

2,698,848 

3,345,039 

3,096,705 

2,237,510 

2,0a5,082 


Division of Statistical and Xlistosical Hesearch. Compiled from reports of (Jeologioal Survey. 
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Table 713 . — Photphate rock, pyrites, and marl: Production and value for fertUieer, 

United States, 1880-198S. 


QuftDtity. 


Calendar year. 

Phosphate 

rock. 

Pyrites. 

Marl. 

Phosphate 

rock. 

Pyrites. 


Long tons. 

Long tons. 

Long tons. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1880 

211,377 

2,000 

1,000,000 

1,123,823 

5,000 

1881 

266, 734 

10,fJOO 

1,000,000 

1,980,259 

60,000 

1882 

332,077 

12,000 

1,080.000 

1,992,462 

72,000 

1883 

378,380 

25,000 

972,000 

2, 270, 280 

137,500 

1884 

431, 779 

35,000 

875,000 

2, 374, 784 

175,000 

1885 

437,856 

49,000 

875,000 

2,846,064 

220,500 

1886 

430,540 

55,000 

800,000 

1,872, 936 

220,000 

1887 

480,558 

52,000 

600,000 

1,836,818 

210,000 

1888 

448, 507 

54, 3:11 

:ioo,ooo 

2,018,552 

167,668 

1889 

550, 246 

03,706 

139, 522 

2,937, 776 

202,119 

1800 

510, 499 

09,854 

1.53, 620 

3, 213, 795 

273,745 

1891 

687, 988 

106,536 

1.35,000 

3,651,1.51 

338,880 

1892 

681,571 

109, 788 

125,000 

3, 296, 227 

305,191 

1893 

941,368 

76, 777 

75,000 

4,136,070 

26a 562 

1894 

906,949 

ia5, 940 

75,000 

3, 479, 547 

363, 134 

1895 

1,038, 561 

99,549 

00,000 

3, 606.094 

322,845 

1896 

930,779 

115, 4b3 

60,000 

2, 803, 372 

320, 163 

1897 

1,039, 345 

143, 201 

60,000 

2, 673, 202 

391, 541 

1898 

1,308,885 

193, 364 

60,000 

3, 453, 460 

503, 801 

1899 

1,615,702 

174, 734 

60,000 

5, 084, 076 

543,249 

1900 

1,491,216 

204,616 

60,000 

6, 3.59, 248 

749,991 

1901 : 

1. 483, 723 

» 241, 691 

99,880 

5, 316, 403 

1, 267, 879 

1902 

1,490,314 

* 207, 874 

12,439 

4, 693, 444 

947,089 

1903.: 

1,581,576 

» 23.3, 127 

34,211 

5,319,294 

1, 109, 818 

1904 

1,874, 428 

207,081 

18, 980 

6, 580, 875 

814,808 

1905 

1,947, 190 

2.5.3,000 

38,026 

a 763, 403 

93 a 492 

1906 

2, 080, 957 

261, 422 

19, 104 

8, 579, 437 

931,305 

1907 

2, 26.5, 343 

247, 387 

14,091 

10,6.5:1,558 

794. 949 

1908 

2,386, 138 

222,698 

8,409 1 

11,399,124 

857, 113 

1909 

2,330, 152 

247,070 

21,814 

10, 772, 120 

1,028, 167 

1910 

2, 654, 988 

241,612 


10,917,000 

977,978 - 

1911 

3, 053, 279 

301,458 


11,900,693 

1,104,871 . 

1912 

2, 973, 332 

3.50, 928- 


11,675, 774 

1,334,250 . 

1913 

3,111,221 

341,3.38 


11,796,231 

1,286,084 , 

1914 

2, 734, 043 

336, 662 


9, 608,041 

1,283,346 . 

1915 

1,83.5,667 

394, 124 


5, 413, 449 

1,074,033 . 

1916 

1, 082, :i85 

439, 132 

.58,088 

5, 896, 993 

2,038,002 

1917 

2, 287 

482, m2 

73, 900 

7, 771,084 

2, 593, 035 

1918 •- 

2, 490, 760 

4C4, 494 

98, C94 

8, 214, m 

2, 644, 515 

1919 

2, 271, 983 

420,647 

91, 437 

11,591,268 

2,558,172 

1920 

4, 10.3, 982 

310, 777 

97, 487 

25, 079, 572 

1,596,961 

1921 

2,064,025 

1.57,118 

59, 7.30 

12,27a 070 

711,432 

1922 

2. 417, 883 

iC9, 043 

(57, 777 

10. 482, 846 

671, 241 


Value. 


Marl. 


Dollars. 

500,000 

500.000 

540.000 

486.000 
437,500 

437,500 

400.000 

300.000 

150.000 
63,956 

69,880 

67,600 

65.000 

4a 000 

40.000 

30.000 

30,000 

30,000 

30.000 

80.000 

80,000 
124,880 
12,741 
22,521 
13, 145 

16,494 

7,341 

8,429 

4,330 

45,053 


144,768 
165,223 
2C1, 0S2 

327,294 
322,339 
195, 743 
203. 196 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resoarch. Compiled from report of Geological Survey. 
1 Includes iiroduction of natural sulphur. 


Table 714. — Fish scrap {acidulated): Production in Atlantic and Gulf coast 

districts, 


C'alendar year. 

The North. 

North 

Carolina. 

Florida. 

Texas. 

(Georgia. 

Total, live 
districts. 

1912 

Short tons. 
12,838 
31,548 
12,162 
5,268 
a 215 

5,637 

19,412 

aaose 

33,900 

sShori tons. 

Short ions. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 

Short tons. 
12.818 
33,587 
17,985 
10,374 
14,525 

17,661 

33,187 

47,070 

40,600 

*57,800 

4,240 

1913 

2, 039 
3,089 
3,045 
5,110 

7,478 

6,524 

6,784 

3,900 

16,800 

2,120 




1014 

1, 190 
788 
2,400 

2,336 

2,700 

5,030 

3.800 

1,200 

2,120 

1,544 

1,273 

1,800 

865 
2, 646 
4,420 
3,000 


1915 


1916 


1917 

1,345 

1,905 

750 

aooo 

1,890 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 








Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from The American Fertiliser Handbook. 
> Includes 37,558 tons produced in Chesapeake district. 
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Table 715 . — Fish scrap {dried); Production in Atlantic coast districts, 19tS-19St. 


Calendar year. 

Chesa- 

peake. 

The North. 

North 

Ciux)lina. 

Florida. 

Total, four 
districts. 

1912 

Short tonn. 
51,000 
29,358 
21.930 
19, 301 
21,258 

14,684 
12,221 
12,340 
18, 750 
2,200 

Short tono. 
6,655 
2,744 
1,604 
824 

Short tons. 
7.250 
2,175 
665 
1,289 

Short tons. 
160 
245 

Short tons. 

» 65, 660 
34,522 
24,205 
21,414 
22,458 

20,82.5 
16, (M7 
15, 103 
10,990 
27,210 
3,077 

1913 

1914 

1915 


1910. 

1.200 

762 

366 

1917 

292 

5. 187 
3,460 
2,763 
1,240 1 
2,112 
1, 757 

1918 

1919 



1920 


1921 

22,898 


1922 

1,320 


1 


Division of fltatistiral and HistorioiU Kespareh. (’ompiled from Tiio Amorican Fortillzor Handbook. 
* Includes 696 ions produced in Texas district . 


Table 716 . — Fertilizer materials: Ttnports into the United State’^^ W12~198S. 


Year ending .Tune 30. 

Bono du‘«t an<l bone 
iish. 

Kninlt. 

Manure salts. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 
4S6. 132 
466, 79.5 
541,846 
79,004 
64 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

191,3-14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

Tons. 

33,864 

33, 3.37 

41,4.50 

23,428 

20,466 

14,306 

8,511 

1 4,138 

1 7, 340 

27,413 

18,234 

52,338 

Dollars. 
830, 616 
861,713 
1.034.636 
.584, 748 
524, 153 

38.5, 641 
286,764 
117,690 
306,301 
1,317,876 

49.5,445 

1,357,742 

1 

Dollars. 

2,399,761 

2,154,977 

2, 579, 619 
444, 760 

1, 795 

Tons. 
192, 7:18 
171, 802 
"61, 342 
66,062 

2, 271 

324 

190 

Dollars. 
1.814. 071 

1, 794, 058 
2,767,241 
700,699 
41,825 

7,794 

8,872 

1917-18 



19ia-19 



1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922-23 

274, 761 
204,834 

83, 571 
168,514 

1 ! 

1 5,6.5.5,660 
4,882,974 

685, .33S ! 
1,048,054 

249, 348 
123, 273 

81,442 1 
» 244, 760 

8,310.620 
4, 164,817 

057,443 
» 2, 389, 098 

Year ending June 30. 

Ammonia sulphate. 1 


Fotasb. 


Muriate, 

Sulphate, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

1011-12 

65,906 

4, 143,417 

215,9.57 

7, 235, 718 

44,476 

1,828,8.36 

1912-13 

54,089 

3,655,413 

201,220 

a, 782, 056 

42, 745 

1, 753, 485 

1913-14 

74,444 

4, 888, .563 

237,886 

7, 915, 523 

45. 139 

1,897,740 

1914-15 

67,048 

3.208,162 

102, 732 

3,666,118 

21, 852 

1,071,761 

1915-16 

19, 610 

1,371,007 

2,130 

461,431 

2,423 

197,808 

1916-17 

8,176 

647,271 

606 

174,800 

661 

20,538 

1917-lH 

3,983 

467,999 

723 

195, 154 

135 

19,837 

1918-19 

1,964 

278,469 

1,677 

201. 307 

1.37 


19I0--2O - 

2,687 

343,107 

110,324 

11,038,173 

6,356 

1,073,322 

1926-21 

2 ; 537 

228,300 

40,911 

6. 290, 196 

12,081 

1,659,998 

3921-22 

6,356 

314,286 

131,423 

5, 649. 580 

45,280 

2,085,348 

1922-23 

1,785 

116,686 

150,461 

4, 7.59, 134 

51,776 

2,109,960 


Divbioii of Statistical and Historical Research, rompiled from the Montldy Summaries of Foreign 
CommcKo of the Unite<l States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


I Includes * Other potash.bearing substances*’ amounting to 20,734 tons ami valued at $238,051. 



IISS Yearbovk of the &eipartnw/nt of AgnovUtwi'e^ 1923. 

Tabi^s 717. — Ouemo: Imports into the United States, 1900-1923, 


Ve«r ending June 30. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Year ending June 30. 


I Quantity. 


Value. 


Tom. 


Dollars. 


Tons. 


Dollars. 


1809-1000. 
1900-1 
lUOl-2 
19(W-3. .. 
1903- I- 


4,7fi6 

4,590 

8,790 

16,237 

23,872 


56,966 
36, 617 
144, 599 
201,416 
319, 793 


1911- 12. 

1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

1914- 1.5. 

1915- 16. 


34, 706 
19, 075 
21,887 
20,915 
15,837 


684,658 

340,015 

755,883 

534,301 

425,877 


1904- .5. 

1905- 0. 

1906- 7. 

1907- 8 

1908- 9. 


33. 400 
18, 147 
22,681 
27,665 
36,999 


516. 851 
208,560 
342, 296 
3.52, 350 
.580,334 


1916- 17. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21. 


3, 563 
10,096 
8,218 
18. 790 
37, 570 


73,398 
287,446 
290,425 
1,550,098 
3, 158,064 


1900-10. 

1910-11. 


52, .330 
29, 516 


845,76.5 
693, 306 


1921- 22. 

1922- 23, 


1,306 48,875 

(») 0 ) 


Division of Statlstinal and TTistorlcal Research. Compiled from Monthly Summaries of Foreign Com- 
iiirrce. of the United States, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

' Included In all other fertilizers. 


Table 718 . — Fertilizer materials produced and consumed, 1902-1922. 


1902. 

1903. 
1904 

1905. 

1906. 


C'alendar year. 


I 


Product ion. ‘ 


(.‘onsumption. 


Sulphale of 
ammonia.^ 


Potash, Sulphate of! 
crude. ^ ammonia.* j 


(’’ottonseed 
meal used 
for fer- 
tilizer.* 


Short tons. 


‘65.* 296'! 
76,000 I 


Short ions. 


Short tons. 


Short tons. 

388.000 

:mooo 

453.000 

424.000 

595.000 


1007. 

1908. 

IIHW 

1910, 


99, 309 
83, 4U0 
106. .500 
110,000 


347,000 

497,000 

140,414 442,000 

208,342 597,000 


1911. 

1912. 
1913 
1911. 

1015. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 


127.000 

16.'>,00D L 

19.5.000 1 

183.000 

2.50, 019 ; 4, 374 

288, 265 i 35, 739 

325, 670 ! 126, 961 

379, 278 I 207, 686 


221,6:13 
•221. .542 
2fX), 775 
258, 010 

248, 374 
337, 962 
375, 588 
484, 875 


717.000 

666.000 

740.000 

881.000 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


403, 223 I 
499,463 I 
358, 560 , 
622, (XK) I 


116, 634 ! 
166,831 i 
2.5,485 I 


251, 994 
251,994 
210 . 000 
6 285,000 


Division of Statistical and ilistoric.il Research. 

> Production for all purposes. 

* The American FerUiizer iIan(UH>ok. 

* Geological Survey. 

* Federal Trade Commission, 1902-1914. Data for luter years not available. 

* Estimated. 
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TabIiB 719. Sulphuric acU: ProducHon, consumption, imports, and exports for 
the United States, 1904-192^. 


Calendar year. 

1 

Produc- 

tionA 

j 

Consump- 
tion.! 1 

1 

i i 

1 i 

lnU)orts 

surap< 

Quantity. 1 

j 

Year hoginnint; July 1. 

&r- 1 

1 

Value, i Quanlitv. 1 
! i ‘ 1 

IniUivst u* i 

Value. 


.Sftorf tonn. \ 

Short fotis. 

Shoit tons. 

Dollars. 

Dollar 

llollars. 

1004,.- 

717, 406 

092, 904 

145 

4, 151 



1005 

KJS 

a; 75.5 



1906 



t>3 

1,861 



1007- 

1 


19 

1,087 



1908 



lU 

660 1 

3, .166 

SO, 327 

1009 - 

i 

! '»95, 3S4 

811,93.5 

18 

i,<h;3 

2, 54 1 

61, .899 

1910 



19 

52(i 1 

2, .889 

1 60, 537 

1911 

j... ... 


21 

6:9) 

3, .501 

71,S77 

1912 

L 



2,291 

1, 895 

80, 78:4 

1913 

I 


' 3, 362 

40. .5:.9 ' 

(>, 06«{ 

127j, 892 

1914 

768 

1 1,276,715 

.1, 691 

41. 008 i 

1 

23, 

516, 436 

1915 



3, 143 

61,;{52 1 

11.010 

1. 9'.K), 5:;2 

1916 


! 

331 

6, 617 1 

29. 302 1 

961,88.8 

1917 - 


1 . 

11, il3 

.358, 901 

33,827 

1, 1 19, 91)7 

1918 



5, 670 i 

lOo, nj 

23, 707 

80.5, 1:30 

1919 

1.877,394 

j 1, 56S, 577 

1,611 

79. 204 

16, la7 

778, 287 

1920 - 



6, i.s:i 

9 : 3 , 937 

9, 300 

4 16, .180 

1921 

1,319.582 

t i. I43,*H.^ 

2. 458 

54,717 

6, 990 

2»55, .VIO 

1922 

1, 123, v)l7 

1 9,072! 

156, 140 

3, 626 

1 56. 201 

- - 

1 


: 

-■ 

— 




Divihion of Statist ionl and Historical tU*>caroli. 
» Biiroau of the Onsus. 

*Diiroan of KoreiKQ and Uomestio ('oiann icc. 


Table 72i).— -P\'rtiIizrr inatcriah: Average ivholvtfnle v>'" 1013-19^3. 


AMMONIATKS. 


1 

Aimnoiiia ; 
sulpOolo, j 
doiuustu', I 
spot, 
per 100 
pt)unds. j 

i 

ni<»od, dih'd, 12 per 
cent aiitinoiita, f.u.li., 
per short ton.’ 

'Fhsli scrap, 
diied, 11 
per cent 
aiiiinonia, 

Fish, wet, 
acidulated, 

6 iMT Cent 
aininonia. 

Soda. 

nitr.Hte, 

( 'oi loii^eed, 

7 ixT cent 

Calendar year. , 

i 

1 

New Yoik. 

1 

Chicago. 

14 per cent 
hone phos- 
phate, 
f.o.l). fl.sh 
factory, 
per short 
t*m.« 

.3 per cent 
pho.-iphoric 
acid, f.o.h. 
fl.sh 

f.actory, 
IKsr short 
t4>n. 

spot, 95 
p<*r cent 
per 100 
poun<ls. 

aninionia 

liieid, 

f. 0 . 1). mill, 
[H^r .siiort 

tf)n. 

1913 

Dollars. ! 
3.«4 1 

Dollnrs. : 
34. 56 i 

i Dollar.’:. 

* 32.76 

J foliar s. 

29. 12 

Dollars. 

16. ll 

Dollar.'t. 

2.46 

Dollars. 

1914 ' 

2. 73 

38. .52 

37.88 

W. 14 


2. 10 


191.5 

3. 34 , 

31.08 

31. 68 

36. 82 


2. 13 

.... 

1916 

3.82 

38. 76 

36. 81 

12. 21 

25. 26 

3 21 


I 

1917 ^ 

5. W , 

67. 20 ' 

' 63.96 

60. 14 

iW.7() 

4. 13 


1913 - 

5. 70 1 

W ^0 1 

1 Nominal. 

81. Zi 

43. 12 

4.71 



1919 

4.58 1 

74. 76 1 

1 Nominal. 

7:1 12 1 

36.00 

3.53 

11 iV) 

1920 j 

5.01 j 

90. 84 1 

Nominal. 

74. 77 

36 12 

3. 52 i 

1921 1 

2.42 i 

1 

30. 84 1 

NomintU. 

36. 16 i 


2. .50 

32. 67 

1922 1 

3.01 j 

1 49. 68 1 

60,64 

40. 12 

19. 26 1 

2. .54 1 

39.f>0 


3. 18 { 

‘ 30.28 

5a64 

45. 18 ! 

22. 74 

2. 51 

39. (17 

1 




i 

- 

: 

_ 


Division of Staiiflical and nistorical UtsoAnoli- CompUed fioni Oil, Paint, and Drug Ueporlor. 
i Converted from prioo per tmit. Unit I per cent In a top, or iO piiunda of pure aiaxuohU. 
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Table 721 . — Fertilizer materials: Average wholesale 'prices per long ton, 1913-192S. 

PHOSPHATES. 


('alondar year. 

Tennessee phosphate rock, f. o. b. 
Mount Pleasant. 

Domestic, 
78 to 80 per 
cent. 1 

75 per cent 
guaranteed. 

68 to 72 per 
cent. 

191.1 : 

Dollar n. 
.6.25 
.6. 25 
.6. 26 
.6.25 
5.48 

0 56 
10.60 1 
13. 42 1 
15. 25 
Nominal. 

Dollar 9. 
4.88 
4.88 
4.88 
4.88 
4.09 

e.7i 
9.52 
10.82 
8. 00 
Nominal. 

Dollars. 
4.38 
4.38 
4.38 
4.38 
4. 65 

6.81 

17.49 

1914 

1916 

1910 

1917 

1918 1 

1919 : 

1920 

1921 


1922 





Division of Statistical and llistoricul Uesoaich. (’oinpilcjl from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 
* Throe months. 


Table 722 . — Fertilizer materials: Average wholesale prices per long Ion, 1913-1023. 

PHOSPHATES. 


('alendar year. 

South ('aro* 
lina phos- 
phate rock 
kUn dried 
f.o.b. Ash- 
ley River. 

Florida 
land pebble 
I)hosphate 
ro(*k, 08 i)or 
cent f. 0 . b. 

Port 

Tampa. 

Florida high grade 
pho.si>hate hard rock. 

' 1 

77 per cent 
f. 0 . b. Flor- 
ida ports 

75 ^' 1 * cent 
Tiunpn. 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

I Dollars. 

1913 

3. 02 

3. 49 

0. 00 


1914 

3. 62 

3. 12 

0 . 00 


1016 - 

3. 62 

3. 01 

5. 00 


1916 - 

3. 62 

2.81 

5. 12 


1917 

3.89 

2.6;4 

5. 42 


1918 

Nominal. 

4.22 

7.26 


1919 

Nominal. 

5.00 

9.39 

7. 75 

1920- - -- 


8 . 48 

1.3.02 

10.35 

1921 ^ 


.6.90 

12 . 02 

8 . 74 

1922 


3. 11 

K. 58 

0.23 

1923 


3.05 

7.60 

5. 17 







Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Compiled from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Table 723. — Fertilizers: Tags sold by the Georgia Department of Agriculture, 1901- 

1921, 


Season. 

Fertilizers. 

Cottonseed 

meal. 

Season. 

Fertilizers. 

Cottonseed 

meal. 

1900-1901 

Short ions, 
482, 671 
443,997 

555.414 
618, 730 

622.414 
743, 424 
728, 361 
766,166 
807, 832 

1, 030, 699 
1,202,722 

Short ions. 
58,076 
74,130 
84,468 
96,818 
00,328 
87,253. 
87,703 
85,298 
103,532 
103,302 
m748 

1911-12 

Short tons. 
1, 103,864 
1, 120, 693 
1,292,568 
738,062 
741,007 
874,610 
023,020 
000^919 
1,003,553 

571, sm 
516^223 : 

Short tons. 
121,236 
122,975 
185,816 
134,017 
110^512 
63,665 
65,155 
72,022 
35,495 
29^006 
7,805 

1901-2 

1912-13 

1902-3 

1913-14 

hkxm 

1916 

1^-6 

1916 

190.6-6 

1917 

1906-7 - 

1918 

1007-8 

1919 

1908-0 

1920 

1900-10 

1921 

1910-11 

Season 1921 to Oct. 1 


Division of Statistical and Historical research. Compiled from Serial Bulletin No. 89 of the Georgia De- 
partment of A^e^ture, 1922. 
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Tabls 724. — Fertilizers: Expenditures for, by States, 


Calendar year. 


State. 


1879 1880 


DoUars. Dollars. 


Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Rhode Island... 


2)2, 135 
165, 393 
127, 670 
1*53,422 
140,318 


456,515 
246,293 
217,397 
896,560 
172, 900 


(’’oimccticiit -. 

New York 

New Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


407, 448 

2. 71 f>, 477 
1.601,609 

3. 525, :136 
467, 228 


609, 649 
3, 027. 720 
1,837,719 
3, 384, 310 
460, 465 


Maryland - 

District of (Columbia 

Virginia. 

West Virginia- 

North Carolina 


2, K3H, 46o 
22, 352 
2, 137, 2S;i 
176, m) 
2.111.767 


2, 419, 826 
10, 651 
2, 320, 2«>0 
210, 767 
2. 88‘2, 238 


South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 


2. 659, 909 
4, 346, 920 
72. 642 
550, 029 
340, 582 


3. 867, 418 
5, 724, 187 
857. 327 
1,602,S69 
777, 727 


llUnnis 

Michigan.. 
W isconsin . 
M inneaota. 
Iowa 


174, 277 
300,995 
178,892 
93, 25^ 
98, 567 


124, 977 
173,017 
105, 192 
01, 578 
80, 843 


Missouri 

North Dakota. 
South Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


109, 724 


29, 794 
01,713 


65, 705 
8, 923 
15, 675 
19, 269 
25, 710 


Kentucky. 
Tennessee . 
Alabtuna-. 
Mississippi 
Louisiana.. 


145, 674 
157, 442 
1.200.950 
12:i. 25:1 
'278, 305 


317,231 
301,097 
2,421,648 
789, 268 
900, 348 


Okiabomn 

Teias 

Arkansas. 
Montana. 
Idaho 


74, 797 
66, 314 


3,817 
58, 665 
93, 939 
4.757 


Wyoming- 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 


5, 196 
10,733 

il,’394 


1,548 
2.5, 071 
9, '217 
10 


Nevoda 

Washington 

Oregon 

California . 


2,5*26 

’io,'5i9 
108, 732 


2,019 

11,633 

13,370 

148,886 


United States 


j '28.586,397 j 38,469,598 « 


1899 

1909 

1919 

DoUars. 

Dollars. 

DoUars, 

819,680 

4,069, 479 

7, 769,067 

:167,980 

612.580 

526,180 

447,065 

670, 752 

867, 273 

1, 320, 600 

1, 965, 682 

3,906,733 

264,140 

335,103 

379,786 

1,078,240 

1,054,163 

4,89:1,068 

4, 493,a^*0 

7, 142, 265 

15, 067, 371 

2, 165, 320 

4, 277, 604 

10, 742,682 

4,68.5,920 

6,801,005 

15,628,341 

639,040 

864,577 

1,222, 3*29 

‘2, 618, 890 

*3, '387, 634 

7,0ia478 

22, (MX) 

16,975 

23,267 

3, 6H 1,790 

6,932,455 

17, 277, 705 

405, 270 

528, 937 

1, 709, 546 

1.479,030 

12, ‘262, 5;J3 

48,700,694 

4,494.4)0 

15, 162,017 

52. 546. 705 

5, 738, 620 

10, 800, 149 

46, 196. 434 

75:1, 120 

3, 609, 853 

10.316,0‘29 

2, 695. 170 

4, 180, 486 

13,206,018 

1,553,710 

2,180,695 

8,734,608 

830. OTiO 

615,594 

2,996,403 

492, 360 

945,37*4 

4,872,543 

‘294, 320 

127, 77*3 

779, 760 

251, 120 

74,653 

432, 6S0 

337, 190 

109, 670 

590,637 

370,630 

671,073 

3,941,488 

13, 855 

10,003 

119,782 

12, 940 

11,294 

34,466 

153,080 

31,021 

04,752 

268, 360 

76,602 

079,037 

008.250 

1,350,720 

3,697,440 

898, 070 

1,216,296 

3, 525, 133 

2, 599. 290 

7, 630, 952 

14,066, 108 

9:t2, 098 

2,703,271 

4,288,165 

1,076,890 

2,004,919 

3,840,469 


29, 092 

452,492 

124, V 16 

595,303 

1,831,207 

172,510 

596, 553 

2^572,678 

3, 940 

12, 323 

126,232 

17,150 

20,737 

106, 121 

12,700 

6,302 

8,489 

•23, 225 

61, L13 

294,448 

'2,880 

26, 871 

113,483 

2,921 

6,080 

40,802 

14, 300 

20,037 

108,950 


8, 379 

9,897 

29, 165 

87,023 

625,637 

27, 396 

68,567 

480,524 

037,050 

2, 143,093 

8,182,998 

64,783,757 

114,882,641 

326,399,800 


Division of StatlstUMl and lli.Uorlcal He.s<Mrcli. Compiled from reports of Bureau of the Census. 
> Includesf Hawaii and Alaska. Hawaii, 1899, $1,352,847. 
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Table 725. — Fertilizer, commercial: Sold in cotton States, hosed on sale of fertilizer 

tags, 1914-1923. 


State. 

Calendar year. 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 


Short tov8 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Short tons 

Virginia 

4H7, H(IK 

406,077 

366, 970 

496, 961 

429,990 

North Carolina 

984, 866 

768. 449 

740, 394 

918, 216 

1,056,924 

South Carolirm 

1. 106,640 

610, 148 

670, 610 

864,861 

1,064,880 

Georgia _ 

1 1,478,414 

1 80.5, 304 

851, 009 

938,206 

978, 175 

Florida 

240, 81.1 

189, 59 i 

203, 28:1 

214, 088 

204, 712 

Alabama.- ... 

» .'.97, 200 

a :101. 467 

2 212, 250 

a 210, 170 

» 306, 880 

MisalRsippl . . 

181,876 

141,700 

ni,2(M) 

92. 037 

114,312 

LouiRiami .. . 

IK), .^S8 

73, 420 

76. 161 

98, 266 

1 18, 430 

Texas. 

77, 400 

17,600 

21,600 

! 12,000 

68,000 

Arkansas 

1 14. 700 

68, 700 

06, 000 

90, 202 

88,600 

Tennessee 

92. 000 

78. 072 

67, 930 

‘ 87, 628 

113,370 

Missouri . 

60, (MN) 

67. 000 

41, WM) 

65,000 

85,000 

Total 

.5,462,30.1 

j 3,617,431 

3, 427, 497 

4,116,682 

4, 618, 188 

state. 

1919 

1020 

1 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Virginia 

421, 436 

466, 227 

369,490 

449,942 

302,911 

North Carolina 

1, 109,070 

1.222, lOi 

831,68-1 

1, 0.35, 430 

1, 190. 683 

South Carolimi 

1,033, 887 

1. 263, 890 

6J6, 488 

im, 0(K) 

678, 012 

Georgia 

1,063,841 

1,039, 018 

666, 673 

535, 084 

677, 021 

Florida 

2.50, 613 

272, 316 

289, 867 

329,668 

387,833 

Alabama 

2 298, 007 

301. 170 

179, 547 

298, 147 

4iv4, 377 

MisaissippI 

1 126, 377 

166, 1H)3 

94, 672 

169, 937 

260,601 

liouisluua 

97. 724 

96, 863 

38,760 

06, 470 

107,388 

Texas 

46, OOU 

66,700 

19,204 

3:1, 420 

76, 699 

Arkansas 

63, 373 

69. 030 

14, 560 

40, 326 

74,609 

Tennessee 

108, 4,30 

J 12, 102 

84, 044 

06,992 

112, 666 

Missouri 

70,000 

77,888 

8,022 

7,900 

16,000 

Total 

4, 678, 768 

6, 222, 246 

3.101,791 

3,607,315 

4,308,668 


Division of Statistical and Historical Kescarcli. Compiled from Division of t>op and livestock 
Estimates. 

J To Sept. 16, 

> Cottonseed meal not included. 


WFIOLESALK PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

Table 726 . — Index numbers of ivholemle y rices of farm products, United States, 

1913-1923. 


[Year 1913-100.) 


' 

Calendar year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

age. 

1913 

98 

98 

98 

99 

97 

98 

99 

100 

103 

ia3 

ia3 

103 

100 

1914- 

103 

103 

102 

102 

101 

101 

ia3 

106 

106 

101 

102 

101 

103 

1916 

104 

105 

m 

104 

105 

101 

104 

103 

101 

106 

101 

105 

104 

1916 

no 

no 

111 

113 

115 

114 

117 

126 

131 

136 

147 

146 

123 

1917 

1 1.52 

167 

166 

184 

196 

106 

196 

202 1 

202 

207 

212 

207 

100 

1918 

1 211 

211 

211 

213 

209 

210 

217 

227 i 

234 

225 

225 

227 

218 

1919 

224 

216 

224 

230 

234 

226 

241 

212 

225 

227 

237 

242 

231 

1920 

247 

237 

237 

243 

241 

237 

233 

218 

210 

187 

173 

162 

218 

1921 

143 

i:i3 

127 

117 

118 

114 

•119 

123 

124 

124 

121 

120 

124 

1922 

122 

131 

130 

129 

132 

131 

136 

131 

133 

i:i8 

143 

145 

133 

1923 

143 

142 

143 

141 

1 

139 

138 

136 

139 

144 

144 

146 

145 

141 


Division of Statistical and Illstorical Kesoarob. Compiled from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 
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Tabi<b 727. Index nundters of wholesale prices, bp groups of commodities, UnUert 

auxles, 19tS-19tS. 


1 

! 

C’alendar year, i 

Farm 

prod- 

ucts. 

Foods. 

191.3 : 

100 

100 

1914 

103 

102 

1915 

104 

105 

1910. 

123 

121 

1917 

190 

107 

1918 

218 

188 

1919 

231 

207 

1920 

218 

220 

1921 

124 

1 144 

1922 

13.3 

i:i8 

1923 

141 

144 


(Year 1913-.100.I 


Cloths 

and 

cloth- 

iug. 

Fuel 

and 

liRht- 

iiiR. 

Metals 

and 

metal 

prod- 

ucts. 

Biiild- 

inj? 

mate- 

rials. 

Chom- 

li-als 

and 

dniRS. 

FIouso 

fur- 

nish- 

Ing 

goods. 

Mis. 

cella- 

nemw. 

All 

renn- 

modi- 

ties. 

100 

100 

100 

100 



100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

93 

85 

02 

101 

100 

96 

98 

98 

88 

99 

94 

134 

100 

95 

101 

127 

120 

162 

120 

ISl 

100 

121 

127 

175 

109 

m 

157 

202 

125 

148 

177 

228 

170 

187 

172 

215 

153 

156 

194 

253 

181 , 

102 

201 

109 

184 

175 

200 

295 

241 

192 

204 

200 

254 1 

190 

220 

180 

199 

129 

166 

no 

196 1 

128 

147 

181 

218 ' 

122 

108 

va 

170 

117 

I 149 

200 

185 1 

1 

144 

189 

131 

183 1 

1 

123 

154 


Division of Statisiii il ainl If ist'.ric-il Research, ^'omplled from Utireaii of Lulw Sfnfisties rt‘ports. 


Table 728. — Index numbers of wholesale prices of all commodities^ United States^ 


(Ycfli 1913-100.) 


Calendar Year. 

1, 

Jan. 

Feb. 

! Mar. ! 

1 ! 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Hept. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

Aver- 

age. 

191.3 

100 

100 

! 100 i 

100 

99 

99 

100 

100 

i02 

101 

100 

09 

100 

1914 

08 j 

99 

i 118 

98 

97 

97 

97 

JOl 

102 

97 

97 

97 

98 

1915 

98 1 

99 

99 j 

90 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

102 

lOl 

108 

101 

1910 

113 

11. 5 

' Jl« 1 

121 

122 

123 ! 

12.3 

120 

130 

l.,0 

HO 

149 

127 

1917 

153 

1.57 

102 1 

17.1 

183 

185 

1K8 

1S9 

IS7 

tK:3 

183 

182 

177 

1018 

IS-l 

IHO , 

187 

190 

190 

191 1 

190 

200 

204 

202 

203 

' 202 

194 

1919 

199 

193 1 

190 ! 

199 

202 

203 

212 

210 

210 

211 

217 

22:3 

200 

1920 

233 

232 1 

234 1 

345 

247 

243 

241 

X31 


211 

190 

! 179 

226 

1921 

170 

IhO i 

15.5 

148 

14.5 

142 

111 

142 

141 

142 

HI 

i HO 

117 

1922 

138 

111 ! 

142 1 

14.3 

148 

150 

156 

155 

1.5.3 

154 

1.50 

IM 

149 

1923 

Wi 1 

i.v; i 

1.50 , 

159 

156 

153 

161 

1.50 

1.54 

163 

152 1 

1 161 

154 

. 

.. _ ‘ 

* 



. - 



1 

— 



— 

J 


.. -- . 


Division of Statijlienl and Historical IU‘scttrch. Complied from Bureau of Labor Btatlst-uw I'oporta 

CROP AND MEAT-ANIMAL PRICE8. 

Table 729. — Index numbers of crop and meat-animal prices^ monthly and average, 

1008-1923. 


Calendar 

year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

'Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ort. 

Nov. 

D(*c. 

1908 

120. 1 

122.2 

124.3 

125.7 

127.5 

130.0 

135.3 

135.5 

130.8 

127.2 

110.0 

117. 4 


117.8 

120.4 

120.3 

130.6 

139. 0 

140.5 

149. 5 

142 3 

132.9 

13a 5 

129.3 

127.7 

1910 

134. 1 

138. S 

139.9 

138.8 

133.5 

m. a 

133. 1 

137. 1 

137. 0 

128.8 

122. 2 

HH.4 

1911 

iiao 

119.8 

iJ7.9 

118.0 

122.2 

127.7 

130.3 

Ha 2 

141.0 


135.0 

133. 1 

1912 

133.0 

140.2 

144.7 

153.4 

166.3 

108.3 

loai 

148.0 

137.6 

128.0 

118.3 


1913 

roim 

112.0 

113.3 

1L8.6 

110.2 

121. 2 

122.9 

125. 4 

130.3 

i:«i. i 

133. 9 

132.7 

Av. 1909-1913. 

123.1 

KEUI 

128.4 

■gill 

135.0 

139.4 

140.4 

140.2 

137.1 

133.2 

127.9 

tk4 

1914 

132.5 

132.1 

18;3. 8 

134.!^ 

135. 9 i 

138. 8 

'WTf 

iai'.o 

141.8 

130.4 

127.4 

"Wb 

1915 

126.7 

140.6 

14A0 

1M.5 

■£9X11 

147. 3 

139. 1 

138.9 

132 6 

128.2 

124.4 

KLJXI 

1910 


139.0 

188.6 

14a 2 

143.3 

145.8 

144.8 

147.7 

10L5 

103.0 

178.8 

107.9 

1917 

183.6 

195.6 

206.5 

125.2 

W'liiwm 

291.3 

288.9 

307.8 

279.6 

277.0 

201.3 

252.3 

1918 

204. 1 

271.6 

288.8 

28a6 

281.8 

27L9 

272 9 


293.3 

280.3 

209.5 

200.2 

1919 - 

272.4 

269.9 

267. 1 

271.2 

293.7 

307.2 


829.0 

817.7 

8000 

870.4 

982.4 

1920 

290.7 

31L0 

314.3 

334. 1 

362.1 

38a4 

374.0 

ma 

294.7 

m? 

201.1 

100.5 

Av.lOliHLlttO. 


»7.2 

311.9 

210.7 



238.4 

238.8 

pEsn 

219.0 

200.0 

■fiPil 

1921 



14^^. 8 

ms 

128.7 




Em 

Wf 



1922 

120.5 

123.6 

mi 

■TilJ 

M4.5 

148.4 

14a 1 

14a 6 

188.2 

ms 

M2.) 

mo 

1923 

154.7 

158.2 

103.0 

169. 1 

175. 0 

173. 6 




172.5 

171 1 

189.3 


1 Based on prices 1st of month. 












Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 

^Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

'Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

•Bureau of Labor Statistics. Food <22 items prior to 1921; 43 from Jan. 1921); heat and light (5 items); 
clothing (about 76 items varying from time tc time); rent (representative number of moderate-priced bouses); 
ftxrniture and household articles (28 items), and 42 misoeOaneous articles. 

• New York State Department of Labor. 

• December. 

• June. 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS. 


Tablb 731. — Federal-aid highways completed and under construction. 


State. 

Highwajrs completed and final 
payment made, year ending 
June 30, 1923. 


Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

Alabama... 

$671,989.33 

$323,665.26 

4a3 

Arizona 

3,001,366.84 

1, 461, 900. 62 

190 7 

Arkansas 

3, 486, 213. 85 

1, 593, 009. 12 

287.2 

California 

6, 398, 358. 83 

2,115,030.44 

179.6 

Colorado 

3, 000^ 99a 82 

1,504,90&48 

205.8 

Connecticut 

2, 221, 161. 60 

802,238.07 

47.6 

Delaware 

Florida 

580. 848. 76 

227,60a00 

17.1 

Georgia 

i, 497, 036. 74 

727, 424. 90 

194.7 

Idaho 

481, 703. 80 

243,711. 13 

21.2 

Illinois 

1,786.917.22 

746, 389. 16 

40.5 

Indiana 

2, ()‘23, 652. 38 

991,382,66 
2, M4, 257. 86 

05.4 

Iowa 

6, 840, 806. 05 

570. 6 

Kansas 

6, 460, 3.66. 64 

2. 350, 167. 47 

209. 6 

Kentucky 

3, 763, 182. 92 

1, 664, 9JK). 44 

1517 

Louisiana 

3. 953, 469. 21 
2,nl3, 728.92 

1, 770,940.44 

307. 3 

Maine 

1, 386, 082. 38 

94.5 

Maryland 

501, 449. 37 

252, 224. 67 

18. 0 

Massachusetts 

2,481,481.14 

1, 043, 242. 93 

6a 3 

Michigan. 

5, 999, 824. 20 

2, 663, 024. 18 

201.4 

Minnesota 

9, 346, 816. 31 

3, 942, 445. 27 

762. 6 

Mississippi 

Missouri... 

1, 67a 058. 49 

830, 830. 40 

161.9 

2,2ia361.53 

988. 203. 42 

176.6 

Montana 

2, 636, 795. 53 

1, 304, 347. 20 

247. 0 

Nebraska. 

1, 907, 615. 32 

95a 162. 14 

307. 5 

Nevada 

1, 106, 451. 57 

684, 451. 06 

88.0 

New Hampshire... 

454, 298. 59 

222, 486.60 

22.3 

New Jersey 

2, 350, 340. 65 

814, 254. 74 

41. 4 

Now Mexico 

2, 922, 301. 96 

1. 543, 214. 20 

432.4 

New York 

6, 102, 601 56 

2, 672, 443. 79 

179.8 

North Carolina 

6, m, 489. 94 

2,719,747.81 

424. 1 

North Dakota 

3, 778, 619. 60 

1,852,719.87 

480 8- 

Ohio 

6, 994,517. 58 

2,311,246.21 

181. 7 

Oklahoma 

7, 397, 401. 54 

3, 299, 821. 31 

286.3 

Oregon 

1, 355, 077. 27 

749, 779, 32 

814 

Pennsylvania 

11,707,303.31 

4, 242, 891. 56 

21Z7 

Rhode Island ... 

199, 62U. 46 

97, 554. 56 

6.6 

8oulh Carolina 

2,224,081.09 

1. 032,741.79 

267.1 

South Dakota 

3, 336, 500. 40 

1, 6 2a 388. 49 

379. 7 

Tennessee 

1, 969, 338. 65 

948,864.74 

71.6 

Texas - 

17, 587,961.21 

a 359, 362. 61 

1, 153. 7 

Utah 

1,626,103.26 

929, 937. 78 

95. 2 



830, 212. 33 

405, 409. 93 

31.2 

Virginia 

4, 13a ^ 17 

1, 94a *J09. 08 

228.1 

Washington 

2,331, 237.15 

1, 035, 84a m 

1 60.1 

SVest V irginia 

Wisconsin 

1, 412,351. 18 
4, 981, 951. 3t 

608, 7Ga 03 
2, 128, 524. 04 

1 71. 8 

. 397. 0 

Wyoming 

2,141,261.41 

1, 066, 683. 44 

> 218. 2 

United Stales.. 

jlOO, 8(B, 207. 97 

71,681,382.67^9,973.9 


Projects under construction June 30, 1023.> 


Estimated 

cost. 


1,119,(0^.84 
768, 716.88 


9, 537, 990. 97 


7, 297, 07H. 7: 


4, 629, 5(’»4. 91 


7, 206, 828. 87 


Federal aid 
allotted. 

Miles. 

Federal aid 
paid. 

$4,818, 991.66 
1, 45a 169. 26 
2, 391, 544. 73 
a 211, 381. ll 
1,038,816.44 

621.2 

221.9 

400.4 

506.2 

leao 

(1, 600, 407. 36 
793, 65.^. 17 
l,20a311.39 
a 301 4Ca 54 
861425.75 

482, 031. 50 
332, 847. 60 
3, 389, 08a 22 
3, 697. 204. 31 
987, 178. 91 

219 

23.1 

210.9 

690.1 

125.2 

171251.55 
161, 231 23 
1,88a 804. 06 
1,745,01175 
481 

2, 639. 138. 88 

4, tHU. 460. 63 

5, 132, 731 80 
0, 233, 042. 66 
3, 544, 141. 20 

17a 1 

272.8 
1,012. 1 

673. 8 

297.8 

44a 419. 09 

989, 145. 39 
a 222, 25a 41 
a 881 722. 86 
1,62a 45a 06 

1,856,03120 
1, 210, 30a 43 
037, 80a 50 
1,066,067.62 
1, 022, 779. 22 

270.0 

75.3 

75.4 
89.8 

371.0 

001, 261. 84 
584, 702. 21 
4ia 771.21 
641, 923. 43 
1,594, 03a 60 

3,124,098.30 
3, 423, 102. 39 
8, 320, 76a 68 
073, 105. 60 
4, 342, 53a 94 

aw. 6 
4a'>.8 
881.1 
120.0 
l,50a3 

1, 552,07^25 
1, 584, 831 48 
a 471, 769. 21 
319,03149 
a 001, 169.86 

2, 300, 4.62. 1 1 

1 355, 504. 43 

r 727, m). (X^ 

) 2, 006, 229. 83 

( 0, 495, 43a 00 

25a 9 
28. 9 
36.3 
541. 2 
697.0 

80a 759.86 
190, 691 02 
457, 80a 46 
ms, 54a 78 
a9ia 775.56 

) 2, 082, 737. 95 

> 2, 092, 046. 08 

J 6, 003, 8d5. 02 
2 2,402,291.78 

1 1, 785, GOa 03 

245.3 
84a 7 
347. 5 
! 241 4 

187.1 

849,983.97 
1,095, 83a 26 
a 337, 632 35 
1,219,039.86 
45a 481. 36 

2 a 751, 305. 00 
2 30H, 245. 34 

i 2,307,041.72 
1 3,034,795.28 

i a 893, 877. 82 

ioa5 

lao 

a 296,81a 86 

5ia9 

7016 

467.0 

1, 15a 772. m 
1,421,947.52 
a 34a 728,51 

i 8,531,877.45 
5 2, 241. 18a 92 

1 534, 073. 27 

4 4, 044, 175. 40 

. 1,581.9 
! 273. (J 

39.0 
; 325.7 

1381567.45 
1,228,765.01 
198,925.94 
1,291 48a 86 

4 87a 45a OG 

1 2, 27a 6J a 52 

9 1, 435, m. IS 

0 a 13a 471. 51 

) 57.2 

\ 179. 4 

1 27a 7 

i 2oaf 

211,564.65 
1 25a 47a 36 
439, 6ia 67 
» 829, 455. 14 

4 14a 517, 15a 2( 

>18,011.] 

[ oa 53a 931. 38 


Bureau of Public Roads. 

1 Includes 3,239.4 miles of practically oompletod projects. 
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Tablb 732 . — Highwayt; ^edmvl aid pn}oUt etmpkUd, by types, 1918-1968. 


Voar 

June 30. 

Qrtided and drained. 

Sand^tat* 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

MUes. 

Total oeet. 

Fateal aid. 

Miles. 

1917-18 







1918-19 

191^-M 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

Totals - 

$11,808.24 
681,851.41 
2,308y794.90 
17» 134, 14a 97 
14, f>C9, 579. 11 

|h 

10.6 

308.0 

349.9 

1,635.5 

1,966.0 

$126,885.24 
384,311. 91 
2,401,029.18 
9,208,839.03 
8, 12 a 872. 33 

$63,321. 17 
181, 107. 89 

1, ora 989. 00 
4, 23a 269. 25 
a89a 290.34 

4a8 
90.0 
384.2 
1, 111.8 
1 , 01 a 7 

34,708,174.63 

14, 096^ 947. 38 

4,164.4 

2a 242, 438. 50 

a449,08a65 

2,64a4 

Year eading 
June 30. 

Gravel. . 

J 

Watcr-bocmd macadam. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

MDes. 

1917-18 







If? f 

$28^ 823.22 
1,705,314.88 
9, 839, 752. 94 
35,333,77&98 
46^479,13123 

$103, 891. 64 
778,582.85 
4^208,225.54 
15,854,707.05 
20, 807, 363. 64 

55.2 

247.8 

U201.4 

a445.8 

4,404.0 




mo-ao 

19»-21 

1921- ^2 

1922- 23 

Totato 

$189, 13L9e 
560,631. 81 
4,279, 36a 52 
a 987, U5a 01 

|6a241.84 
854, 980. 59 
1,837, 921.50 
2, 678, 843. 54 

11.7 

4a5 

28a8 

287.5 

Oa»684,004 2S 

41,873, 86a 72 

9,442.7 

10,060, 18a 30 

4, 74a 987. 53 

6215 

Year ending 

Jane 30. 

Bituminous macadam. 

Bituminous concrete. 

Toted cost. 

Federal aid. 

Milos. 

Total coat. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

1917-18 





$50, 671. 76 
102, 622. 93 

19a 11 

8,0(Ka818,94 
5,221,434.90 
a 071, 44 a 10 

6.8 

19.6 

19.7 
150.1 
893.8 
131.0 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1980-31 

1921-22 

1932-38 

Totals 

$41, 237. iO 
205,788. 73 
3^428,601.06 
8,854,811.29 
14,040,388.38 

m 

1.2 
11.0 
148.9 
294.6 
408. 1 

27. 170, 820. 50 

1 1, 866, 879. 48 

923.0 

23, 880, 099. 16 

9, 716, 403. 80 

728.9 



1 oen\enl concrete 


Year end fug 
June 30. 

Portion 

Brick. 

Total cost. 

Federal idd. ' 

Miles. 

Total coat. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

1917-lA. 

$121,015.43 
599,328.74 
2, 729, 185. 04 
16,490,885.57 
84,788,965.27 
03,858,248.33 

$52,685.32 
217,917.11 
1, 189,723.28 
7,374,016.87 
35, 844, 59a 98 
26,021,235.74 

5.7 

35,2 

lias 

494,6 

a 12a 9 
1,021.4 




1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1930-81 

1921-32 

1282-28 

Totals 

$702,m04 
839, 373. 33 
1,58a 65a 96 
aosa 179.46 
2,908,868,14 

$194,301.28 
201, 104. 00 
SOI, 123. 05 

aioasiaso 

1,06a 44 a 49 

las 

21.8 

288 

20a6 

aao 

108,586,728.38 

70, 70a 168. 70 


IBSBBSEi 


842.0 

Year ending 
JmieSU. 

Bridges. 

! All types. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

Total cost. 

Federal aid. 

Miles. 

1917-18 




$257,731. 37 
2,181,878.46 
7,49a OOa 58 
42,1^9, 18L 36 
18a96a64a43 
16a80aa07.97 

$lia26a98 
18a 471. 17 
aioa 70a5S 
la 46a 08a 99 
79,8ia naco 
71.681,882.67 

115 

1788 

7111 

1896,5 

9,5113 

0,9719 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 28 

Totals 

$59,o6iw 

160,407.28 

1,018,723.83 

6,163,276.71 

I 5,318,937.62 

$10,00a99 

84,733.46 

494,474.58 

2,844,952.47 

2,5ia8Q5.00 

as 

a9 

4.2 

2 ao 

ia3 

1 12,710,4ia34 

1 

5, 94a 055, 60 

3a 0 

407,70a641.14 

174 , 00 a 167. 04 

33,307.3 


Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Table 733 . — Wages per iwur paid eotnimm idbar f» road u>ork, 1015-1923.' 


C’alendar 

year. 

United 

States 

average. 

New 

Enr- 

land. 

Middle 

Atlantio. 

South 

AUaathk 

East 

South 

Central. 

West 

South 

Central. 

East 

North 

Central. 

North 

Central. 

Moun- 

tain. 

Pacific. 

1915 

Cents. 

20 

Cents. 

20 

Cents. 

Cents. 

14 

10 

Cents. 

12 

13 

Cents. 

16 

17 

Cents. 

21 

24 

Cents. 

25 

Cents. 

26 

29 

Cents. 

26 

28 

1916 

23 

25 

24 

28 

1917 

28 

31 

30 

21 

17 

21 

29 

34 

36 

30 

1918. 

36 

39 

88 

27 

28 

28 

89 

45 

44 

45 

1919 

41 

41 

41 

32 

28 

36 

43 

53 

, 47 

5i 

1920. 

49 

49 

50 

37 

32 

40 

53 

62 

55 

96 

1921 

86 

38 

35 

28 

25 

28 

85 

45' 

40 

SO 

1922 

82 

30 

36 

21 

20 

24 

31 

81 

37 

43 

1923* 

35 

40 

43 

22 

1 

21 

1 

24 

35 

32 

40 

49 


Bumiu of Public Hoads, * Aterage of iiwiithly reports. • For tbe first six tnotiihs of IWS. 


Tabli3 734. — Highway maintenance: Expenditures reported by States on Fedaral- 
aid highways^ calendar year W22. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arixona 

Arkansas 

California. ... 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Unaware 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Idaho. 

Illinois 1 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaa.*} 

Kentucky 

liOulsana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasBoehusetls. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisBissippi 


General maintenance. 


Num- 
ber of 
proj- 
ects. 


Miles. 


332.2 
36H.3 
5ur». 8 
.394.11 

3«.4 

42.3 

48.7 


413.7 


Total ex- 
IHinditure. 


$41,184.89 
98, 909. 70 
70,974. 45 
222, 771. (»0 
81, 219. 31 
12, 801. 05 
10, 451. 78 
15, 740. 84 


87,699.81 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampehiro 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon — 

Pennsylvania » 

Rhode Irfaad 

South Carolina ^ 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas* 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vi^nia 

Washington 

WestV&glnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Expenditures per 
mile 


22 

84 

44 

29 

44 

25 

44 

55 

47 

l.^>8 

53 

17 

67 

10 

20 

116 

21 

46 

41 

98 

50 

128 

46 

40 


142.6 
1, 080. 0 

283.3 

231.0 
,544. 8 

106.9 

167. 4 

153.3 
375.5 

1,664.3 

529.3 

110.9 

583.2 

144.0 

168. 1 

123.9 

8a 1 

617.9 
15C0 

82a 8 

542.2 
58a8 

279.3 
44&6 


16, 236. 72 
343,81.5.58 
44, 790. 05 
67, 198. 52 
M6,9i&00 
41,083.44 
76, 484. 97 
69,414.83 
87, 37a 44 
367,688.00 
54,338. 19 
12, 397. 75 
66, '229. 87 
83, 74a 45 
37, 034. 54 
82,941.41 
41, 999. 17 
99, 96a 85 
18, 77a 82 
222. 02 a 48 
35, 884. 67 
288,927.84 
74,473L56 
187,743.98 


las 


2»0M.73 


439.2 

24a3 


58.79L01 

41,138.25 


aua4 

49.0 

382.5 

402L7 

233.0 

1,0M.2 

56a9 


26^ ME 48 

13,3ia60 
136^144.69 
ld3»761.01 
162; 489. 21 

99,962.58 


2,279 


1^20a.7{ 


[4,017,487.70 
248.00 


Dottermeut. ! Uoi'onstruciiofi. 


Num- 
ber of 
proj- 
ects. 

Miles. 

Total e<- 
iwnditiire. 

Niun- 
ber of 
proj- 
ei'ts. 

Miles. 

Total ox- 
IK'uditure. 

5 

80.9 

$29, 1H9. 36 













16 

143.9 

1.54, 541. 09 

9 

70.3 

$2."), 0u2. 27 


























13 

219.4 

. 6A,678.(MJ 

2 

M. 0 

12,724.30 







9 

4 

7 

8 

1 

137.7 

2a2 

48.2 
33. 1 
3.9 

151,^^41 

15,691.3.5 

21,997.03 

14,069.09 

7,317.43 



















2 

16 

9, 799. 89 







112 

1, 297. r, 

742, W)2. 00 

39 

574. 4 

132,532.00 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1.7 

42.0 

11.0 
7.0 

1,200.00 
28, 447. 22 
6, 131. 87 
17,800.41 




1 

1 

19.0 

20.4 

18,018.09 

869.88 










“* if 
3 
18 

112.8 

7.7 

188.7 

49, 393. 38 
697. 19 
L, HSU, 192. 06 







1 

H.U , 

6,mai 





1 


1 

19 

ao 

242.0 

752. 84 
666,702.91 






















2 

2 

40.2 

22.6 

5,741.42 

38,926.43 
















9 

!•{ 

3^2 

112.7 

Mtt 

691,^91 

202,935.27 

$84,894.21 

..m. 

— 



1 

1$ 

.8 

78.1 

“‘viBroo 

$l,a6g.64 

806 

2,918.4 

6,147,629.15 

1,764.00 

67 

829.0 

286,45L13 

278.00 






Bureau of Public Roads. 


* Not reported. 
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HUNTERS' LICENSES. 

Table 735. — Hunters* licenses issued by SicUes in 1922 ^ Jor season 1922-23. 


Licenses issued. 


Alaska 
Alabama . 
Arizona*-. 
Arkansas . 
California. 


State. 


Resident. 


Non- 

resident. 


Alien. 


Total money 
returns.^ 


2l,fi86 
18, 048 
3,830 
221, 661 


20 

180 

88 

2,625 

356 


874 


$i,ooaoo 

27.854.00 
24, 187. 50 

14.411.00 
236,801.00 


Colorado *. . 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 

Florida* 

GoorRia 


79,272 

32,051 


133 

365 

218 


178 


160^065.50 
38, 371. 00 
2,180.00 


16,138 


179 


33,51L00 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana " 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana-. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi * 

Missouri ^ 

Montana 

Nebraska ^ 

Nevada 

Now Hampshire 

New Jersey “ 

New Mexico. 


01,246 
248,000 
104,632 
113, 734 
74, .330 


557 

500 

173 

262 

37 


» 114,047.65 
186,336.38 
170,066.80 
116,354.00 
74,885.00 


75,000 
104, 1.59 
" 17, 587 
68.821 
81,200 


251 
391 
.3, 142 
1,464 
736 


77 

158' 


*65,504.85 
110,024.00 
45, 326. 75 
* 112,002.62 
* 132, 298. 10 


251,758 1,778 

134, 676 790 


247, 811. 80 
1.58, 564. 30 


102, 275 22S 

55,573 107 


134,678.00 

105,4ia05 


110,000 
4, 53:1 

227 

15 

57,456 

i-iis 


133,357 

1,372 


0,35;i 

336 1 



112,59.5.00 
6, 799. 50 
92,726.00 
200,035.50 
19, 798. 50 


New York 

North Carolina *. 
North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon* 

Pennsylvania. .. 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota.. . 


Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah* 

Vermont * 
Virginia.... 


Washington *. . 
West Vlrglnia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming* 


Total. 


286,568 


2,305 


31,818 

311,914 

76,102 


08 1 . 
165 . 
243 : 


47,090 
473, 735 
10, 959 
75, 707 
44, 714 


404 
2, 126 
97 
621 
1,568 


50 


10,364 

32,317 

78,000 

86,145 

96,648 


334 

156 


819 

1, 577 1 


165,698 

75,062 

178,767 

17,488 


2,117 

378 

529 

387 


4, 307, 066 


32, 831 


174 


<>208,268.60 


49,427.00 


79.747.00 

172,742.00 

*446,607.00 

12.679.00 


52.015.00 

*26,248.80 

66.974.00 
138,000.00 

39.882.50 
151,62&00 

281, 187. 50 

80.657.50 
19.% 482. 00 

47.277.00 


4,884,009.50 


Bureau of Biological Survey. 

1 Money returns do not include amounts received from licensee to fish only. 

* No resident licenses. 

* Combination hunting and fishing licenses. 

* Figures not available. 

*Net. 

* Licenses good as long as holder remains a resident; 136,414 issued previous to Jan. 1, 1923. 
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Table 736 . — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature, at selected 
points in the United States, 1912-19^3. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Jan. 

January monthly mean temi)erature. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1921 


0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

e 

6 

0 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Amarillo, Tex 

33.9 

31.2 

35.0 

45 4 

310 

35.2 

36.6 

30.7 

2a7 

3.5.2 

41.0 

34.0 

46 2 

Atlanta, Ga 

42.6 

37.6 

49.5 

45.0 

41.9 

4a 8 

47.9 

318 

43.8 

42 7 

45.9 

43.0 

46 2 

Birmingham, Ala,... 

45.3 

39.8 

52.0 

47.4 

42 8 

51.2 

49.4 

3a 6 

43.9 

4a2 

49.3 

469 

51.8 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

7.8 

-.9 

ae 

17.9 

9.2 

-5.0 

as 

1.4 

24.4 

7.4 

las 

a4 

123 

Boise, Idaho 

20.8 

2S.8 

28.0 

37.8 

27.6 

27.4 

23.2 

314 

32 8 

3ai 

318 

266 

36 5 

Boston, Mass 

27.9 

21.4 

39.2 

2a7 

33.0 

33.0 

30.2 

21.0 

3:1.2 

21.0 

321 

27.2 

27.0 

Brownsville, Tex 

59.4 

67.4 

5a6 

62.0 

5a 8 

67.2 

62.6 

58.0 

5ao 

5a2 

a5.8 

67.8 

67.6 

Buffalo, N. Y 

24.6 

16.6 

33.8 

27.9 

25.3 

32 0 

214 

11 1 

31.0 

16.6 

29.1 

23.2 

25.4 

Canton, N. Y 

16.3 

4.8 

26.8 

13.0 

19.4 

25.0 

114 

7.5 

220 

4.1 

20.9 

128 

16 8 

Charleston, S. 0 

49.0 

4.'). 8 

5a3 

50.0 

49.7 

55.9 

54.6 

42 4 

51,1 

51.0 

51.8 

47.4 

567 

Charlotte, K. C 

41.2 

34.7 

4a8 

43.8 

41.6 

47.6 

46.1 

32 4 

45.0 

39.8 

42 2 

462 

416 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

26.5 

27.7 

24.4 

31.4 

25.8 

17.6 

21.8 

19 3 

31.8 

33.5 

2a 2 

21.0 

32 2 

Chicago, 111 

25.1 

11.9 

29.3 

32.4 

24.1 

2a8 

24.2 

13.3 

31.0 

las 

32 4 

218 

368 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

30.3 

22.0 

40.6 

37.8 

31.4 

37.6 

32 4 

16.3 

35.2 

25.4 

35.9 

29.2 

36.5 

Cleveland, Ohio 

26.5 

15.8 

35.3 

32.0 

26.0 

318 

27.3 

15.0 

32 6 

19.0 

32 0 

25.6 

362 

Concordia, Kaiis 

24.4 

16.0 

27.0 

36.2 

26.6 

21. 5 

28.8 

1.5. 3 

33.0 

‘M).2 

36.2 

27.0 

37.2 

Dos Moines, Iowa.. . 

2ai 

6.2 

23.5 

29.6 

20.8 

20.8 

20.0 

11.8 

29.8 

ia4 

aa4 

22.6 

29.3 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

.3 

-as 

-1.4 

9.6 

26 

-8.2 

-3.0 

-16 

114 

-23 

10.5 

4.1 

60 

Dodge City, Kans..> 

29.0 

18.0 

29.4 

30.4 

30.6 

23.8 

31. h 

21. 1 

31.0 

.32 8 

:i6.4 

2 ao 

39.0 

Dubuque, Iowa 

19.1 

.3.8 

22.7 

28.2 

17.2 

21.6 

16.6 

a2 

25.9 

1:14 

28.5 

19.7 

26 8 

Duluth, Minn 

7.9 

-7.2 

6.3 

16.4 

9.2 

5.1 

3.1 

0.8 

17.8 

3.0 

16.0 

66 

13.0 

El Paso, Tex 

44.1 

4.6.7 

40.3 

48.4 

41.2 

60.4 

44. H 

41.5 

40.7 

416 

48.6 

43.5 

49.1 

Eureka, Calif 

46.9 

4«. 6 

42.7 

49.6 

48.8 

43.0 

42.6 

4a 4 

49.0 

47.9 

45.6 

46 2 

46 9 

Evansville, Ind 

32.3 

23.8 

39.4 

39. 6 

31.5 

38.6 

36.3 

19.4 

38.5 

30.4 

39.4 

;t2 3 

40.8 

Fort Worth, Tex 

44.3 

40.6 

46. 1 

53.0 

45.4 

46.2 

48.6 

36.8 

45.8 

4:10 

61.4 

460 

55.5 

Fresno, Calif 

46.4 

48.6 

416 

60.0 

47.4 

4.5.6 

42 8 

46.4 

48.2 

48.2 

4a 4 

41.7 

462 

Galveston, Tex 

53.8 

49.2 

M. 6 

57.0 

51.2 

68.4 

56. 6 

47.8 

50.6 

610 

5a 2 

52 0 

62 0 

Grand Kapids, Mich. 

23.8 

11.8 

28.2 

29.0 

23.3 

28.7 

22.8 

12.5 

30.0 

10.0 

30.6 

266 

262 

Greenville, Me 

12.8 

4. 1 

20.4 

9.7 

16.4 

15,1 

12.4 

6.4 

1.5.6 

16 

15.2 

11.0 

67 

Havre, Mont 

12.9 

10,1 

6.9 

18.8 

11.4 

>13. 3 

11.2 

10.8 

34. 1 

13.0 

2a 0 

16 8 

19.4 

Indianapolis, Ind 

28.4 

17.2 

3.6. 1 

316 

26.8 

33. 8 

30 6 

116 

310 

22.2 

813 

267 

316 

lola, Kans 

27.6 

20.6 

30.6 

37.2 

30.4 

28.5 

33. 7 

17.6 

33. fl 

30. 5 

3a 4 

30.0 

40.6 

Jacksonville, Fla 

56.4 

62.6 

63.6 

55.2 


62.4 

61 2 

60.0 

Tli ,> 

67.3 

5ao 

53.4 

59.2 

K{Uispoll, Mont 

19.6 

20.0 

ia2 

29.2 

20.2 

14 

20. 1 

21.8 

26. 8 

24.2 

2 ai 

16 9 

27.4 

Little Rock, Ark 

41.4 

36. 2 

4,6. 1 

47.0 

40.2 

45.2 

45. 0 

28.6 

43.2 

40.8 

47.2 

39.8 

49.7 

Los Angeles, t'alif... 

54.6 

59.0 

52.1 

,66.8 

5.5.9 

50.8 

51.2 

55.7 

60.2 

56.6 

64. 1 

63.4 

58.1 

Lynchburg, Va 

37.6 

29.0 

45.2 

42.0 

38.4 

43.2 

39.4 

27.0 

41.0 

314 

39.0 

35.1 

39.8 

Madison, Wis 

16.7 

1.2 

19.4 

25.9 

1,5.4 

,20.2 

1.3.8 

5.6 

24. 1 

10.0 

25.4 

17.0 

220 

Marquette, Mich 

16.9 

1.3 

1 17.7 

21.8 

las 

17.4 

1*2 6 

8.8 

210 

9.2 

2^4 

17.2 

19.2 

Memphis, Tonn 

1 40.9 

34.6 

40.0 

4a 1 

39.4 

46.2 

417 

27.6 1 

43.0 

:i9.3 

47.2 1 

40.0 

49.2 

Miami, Fla 

67.3 

68.0 

72.4 

64.4 

67.0 

72 0 

69.8 

62.8 

65. I 

oao 

67.8 

67.6 

68.8 

Mobile, Ala 

52.2 

47,8 

57.4 

63.6 

49.6 

57.2 

57.2 

4.5. 7 

49. 6 

53.6 

6ao 

56 0 

68.4 

Modena, Utah 

! 27.5 

2a7 

23.9 

32 2 

24.2 

214 

13.6 

28.2 

25. 6 

2a7 

28.7 

16 6 

33.5 

Nashville, Tenn 

38.6 

32.3 

45.4 

42 6 

36.2 

416 

41.8 

26.4 

40. 1 

38.0 

43.2 

38.9 

45. 0 

New Orleans, La 

1 54.2 

50,2 

59.9 

56.6 

51.8 

61.3 

f9 8 

48. 1 

51.2 

56.0 

59.2 

66 0 

61.0 

Norfolk, Va 

40.6 

33.5 

51.2 

411 

42 2 

47.0 

42 8 

31.6 

43.8 

37. 4 

43. 6 

39.2 

43.9 

North Platte ,Nebr., 

22.9 

13.9 

23.7 

310 

20.1 

1,5.0 

22.8 

118 

28.6 

28.9 

30. 1 

21.6 

32 9 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

34.7 

30.2 

37.0 

45.4 

37.1 

33. 4 

39.0 

25.0 

38.4 

35. 2 

43.0 

35.2 

47.8 

Omaha, Ncbr 

21.9 

10.4 

, 23.8 

30.6 

21.6 

17 2 

22.0 

12 7 

31.9 

23.2 

32 0 

23.6 

32 5 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

31.3 

2Z4 

1 42.2 

37.6 

31.9 

38 8 

33.2 

20.3 

35.6 

28.4 

37.4 

31.8 

37.0 

Peoria. Ill 

23. 1 

11.0 

27.8 

32 2 

21.0 

27.2 

214 

10.4 

29 2 

18.6 

32 2 

23.8 

81.8 

Phoenix, Ariz 

1 50.0 

53.0 

47.2 

618 

50.0 

50.8 

49.0 

49.6 

50.8 

5:1 3 

52 0 

46 6 

55.4 

Pierre, ». Dak 

16.0 

7.0 

18.6 

26.5 

15.6 

24 

118 

8.0 

29.7 

19.0 

27.9 

18.6 

219 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

30.7 

20.4 

40.2 

314 

30.6 

37.5 

31.6 

18.6 

314 

214 

316 

268 

864 

Portland, Oreg 

39.4 

41.4 

38.2 

45.8 

39.2 

29.6 

39. G 

45.4 

42 2 

,39.4 

41,6 

35.2 

42 8 

Pueblo, Colo 

29.1 

26. 1 

29.0 

38.0 

29.0 

27.1 

30. 1 

228 

30.8 

35.0 

35.4 

261 

39.0 

Koseburg, Oreg 

41.2 

! 45.4 

38.4 

4.6.4 

40.3 

36.8 

38.0 

45.8 

41.3 

41.2 

42.0 

87.2 

426 

Sacramento, Calif. . . 

45.8 

47.4 

412 

48.8 

46.3 

43.6 

42 4 

47.5 

46.2 

46.8 

4a 2 

40.6 

43.8 

St. Louis, Mo 

30.8 

2a4 

318 

89.7 

29.6 

311 

318 

ia8 

37.8 

28.4 

39.2 

30.2 

39.5 

St. Paul, Minn 

12.6 

i- 2.0 

13.8 

21.2 

12 4 

10.4 

as 

3.7 

21.8 

7.0 

21.4 

12 8 

17.6 

Salt Lake CityjJJ tab. 

29.2 

34.4 

26.9 

85.2 

28.2 

29.4 

21.2 

30.4 

32 0 

30.8 

35.7 

222 

360 

San Antonio, Tex 

51.1 

4a 8 

62.4 

66.4 

60.6 

56.2 

55.2 

47.0 

49.7 

49.4 

5a4 

49.4 

62 0 

San Diogo, Calif. 

54.3 

57.0 

50.6 

56.3 

55.2 

52 5 

51.6 

54.4 

5ao 

54.6 

53.0 

52 5 

563 

San Francisco, Calif. 

49.9 

'51.8 

47.4 

61.6 

60.8 

47.0 

47.6 

62 7 

61.2 

52 2 

49. a 

468 

461 

Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

28.8 

2a9 

24.8 

33.5 

214 

80.6 

2 ao 

26.2 

24.4 

33.9 

32 4 

260 

319 

So'anton, Pa 

27.2 

19.4 

37.2 

2a2 

30.2 

33.6 

28.4 

17.4 

31.7 

la? 

29.4 

24.1 

268 

Seattle, wash 

39.3 

42.6 

3a6 

43.2 

40.6 

31.0 

88.0 

48.7 

41.4 

4a2 

40.4 

35.5 

40.4 

Sheridan, Wyo 

lao 

17.0 

114 

2a2 

17.8 

1.8 

ia2 

ia6 

27.9 

228 

27.6 

ILO 

264 

Shreveport, La...... 

46.2 

4Z2 

50.5 

.62 6 

45.2 

61.6 

6a6 

88.2 

4ao 

4a2 

53.4 

44.6 

569 

Bpringneld. Mo 

31.3 

23.7 

312 

89.6 

82 2 

aaa 

! aao 

18.4 

36.6 

31.4 

39.8 

31.8 

427 

l^omasville, Ga 

5 L 0 

4a4 

59.4 

62 2 

51.0 

60.1 

6a2 

4ao 

51.4 

63.9 

55.6 

61.6 

568 

Trenton, N. J 

3 a 5 

24.6 

40.8 

82 2 

310 

36.6 

32 4 

20.4 

318 

222 

33.4 

264 

81.0 

WaUa Walla, Wash.. 

88.2 

31.2 

32.0 

45.0 

3a8 

lao 

34.0 

89.8 

86.8 

31.6 

37.8 

260 

468 

Washington, D. C... 

33.4 

25.0 

43.6 

38.6 

35.6 

39.8 

35. 0 

23.7 

38.1 

2a7 

366 

320 

868 

Winnemneea, Nev — 

28.6 

82.0 

25.2 

316 

29.3 

221 

11.8 

1 31.8 

29.2 

81.5 

326 

14.8 

364 


I Nomials are baaed on recorda of 30 or more years of observations. 



Yearbook of the Dopartmmt of Agrietiitwt, 1923. 

Table 736. — Tempercthire: MonMg normal^ and' mam Hmperaturey at selected 
points in the United States ^ 1912-19^3 — Continued. 



> Normals are tt^iied on records of 30 or more years of observattnns. 
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736.— r«m)W'a(Mr«: MontUg norwuU ‘ and m«an ttttuotratvret at »riteUd> 
point* in the, United Skdea, Wlt-lMS—CmOtmnd. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Mar. 

March monthly mean temperature. 

1012. 

1013 

1914 

1915 


1917 

1918 

1010 

1920 

1921 

1921 

1923 

Amarillo, Tex 

Atlanta, Oa 

Blnningham, Ala.... 

Hiemarck, N. Dak 

Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Mass 

Brownsville, Tex 

Bnftolo, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Charieston, S. C 

Charlotte, N. C 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Chi^o, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveiand, Ohio 

Conoordia, Kans 

Des Moines, Iowa. . . 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Dodge City, Kans... 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Duluth, Minn 

El Paso, Tex 

Eureka, Calif 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wortn, Tex 

Fresno, Calif 

Galveston, Tex 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Grocnville, Me 

Havre, Mont 

Indianapolis, Ind 

lola, Kans 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Kalispell, Mont 

Little Rock, Ark — 
Los Angeles, Calif... 

Lynchburg, Va 

Madison, Wis 

Marquette, Mich — 

Memphis Teun 

Miami, Fla 

Mobile, Ala 

Modena, Utah 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Orleans, La 

Norfolk, Va 

North Platte, Nebr.. 
OklahomaCity,Okla. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Parkersburg; W. Va. 

Peoria, 111 

PhoeniiL Arts 

Pierre, S. Dak 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Oreg 

Pueblo, Colo 

Roseburg, Oreg. 

Sacramento, Calif. . . 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake Ctty, Utah. 
San Aotonia Tex: — 
San Diego, Calif-.-. 
San Francisoq, Calif. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex — 

Serantoq. Pa 

SaattleTWaA 

Bbmidnn, Wyo 



Wa!bliigtoii,]^C — 
Whnieamefln, Nev... 

0 

45.0 

52.0 
5A2 

24.2 
417 

35.0 

08.3 

31.1 
27.7 

67.4 

50.4 

33.1 

30.3 

40.0 

34.6 

40.7 
35.9 

18.5 

42.8 

34.0 
23.7 

55.9 

48.0 

44.6 

66.6 

54.9 

62.4 

33.0 

23.5 

27.1 

40.0 

42.4 

62.0 

33.0 

53.0 

67.6 

47.3 

30.0 

23.7 

52.3 

72.0 

60. 0 

30.2 

49.2 

62.8 

48.2 

36.6 

49.2 
37.0 

42.3 

37.0 
6a5 

31.5 

39.6 

46.9 

40.6 

47.1 

54.3 
43. a 

29.1 

41.7 
621 

66.7 

64.2 

80.7 
*36.2 

44.3 
327 

08.3 

43.6 

60.3 
.30.1 
44.0 
426 
420 

o 

30.3 

49.9 

51.5 

16.0 

40.2 

36.0 

65.3 

27.4 
223 

66.1 

40.2 

23.2 
28.8 
37.8 
20.0 

30.2 

20.2 

14.2 

30.5 

25.2 

18.6 

54.0 

40.3 

39.7 

40.8 

53.2 

57.6 

25.0 

20.9 
17.) 
328 

34.3 
62 6 

28.0 

46.6 

54.2 

45.0 

23.4 

19.7 

46. 1 

75.3 

59.4 

35.5 

45.1 

60.9 

47.2 

23.2 

40.9 

27.2 

39.0 

28.4 

58.6 

24.8 

35.2 

46.4 

33.4 

46.2 

61.4 

36.6 

24.6 

40.0 

66.7 

56.2 
624 

37.6 
328 

44.3 

17.6 

61.6 

37.3 

60.4 

'424 

420 

37.4 

o 

43.3 

63.0 

54.6 
20.8 

38.0 
42 4 

65.2 

34.8 

31.8 

60.0 

53.6 

30.8 

35.2 

44.8 
38.0 

38.0 

34.4 

13.2 

40.0 
32 8 

17.0 

62.0 

45.6 

44.4 

53.2 

61.8 

59.4 
32 8 
280 

21.6 

39.4 

39.8 

64.8 
20.0 

61.4 

57.8 

50.2 
20.0 

21.9 

51.0 

75.4 

60.2 

35.2 
488 

61.3 

54.7 
328 
44.2 

35.0 
48 0 

35.4 

66.7 

27.0 

43.4 
44.6 
M.7 

'46.6 
62 6 
421 

26.0 
S&2 

60.4 
66.1 
626 

36.0 

420 

41.9 

26.0 
6A2 
4LS 

61.4 
481 

421 
40.0 

37.4 

o 

47.3 
486 
581 

27.6 

46.0 

36.7 

63.4 

30.1 
26.0 

51.2 
48 2 
34.0 
38 7 

40.6 

34.0 

41.3 

37.2 

23.0 

43.7 

34.6 

23.2 

63.1 

49.3 
42 0 

65.5 
68.9 

57.2 

32.0 

25.2 

33.8 

37.7 

45.4 

67.7 

35.4 

51.0 

03.0 
42 0 

30.4 

25.0 

49.3 

65.4 

55.1 

41.8 
48 0 

57.6 
424 

38.3 

50.0 

37.4 

38.9 

36.8 

63.0 
323 
388 

61.1 
41.2 

61.8 
681 

46.6 
30.8 

46.0 
688 

61.4 
684 

80.4 

34.1 

47.6 
SA6 
580 
44.0 
688 
380 
424 

10.4 
410 

o 

37.2 

43.6 

46.4 

24.0 

47.2 
388 
52 0 

27.8 

25.2 

40.6 

43.1 

27.6 

34.8 

37.5 
384 

30.6 

31.2 

23.8 
.32.6 

32.0 

25.0 

49.3 

52.1 

39.0 

46.8 

58.4 

53.8 

31.4 

23.2 

24.9 

35.6 

34.6 

55.8 

37.1 

43.2 

61.4 

41.2 

29.6 

26.5 
42 7 

63.0 
524 

39.8 

41.3 

55.0 
424 

36.8 
384 

30.0 
384 

34.1 
580 

30.8 

38.3 
526 
380 

61.6 

67.4 
386 
280 
481 

58.2 1 

69.4 

67.9 
388 
31.6 
580 
383 

47.3 
881 
023 
880 
487 

,888 

'483 

^31 

0 

48 2 
526 
583 

24.3 

33.2 

37.2 

60.5 

33.2 

28.4 

59.4 

50.3 

25.6 

38.8 

43.0 

37.3 

11.6 

37.5 

21.8 

41.8 

34.8 
23, 2 
63. 3 

43.8 

47.2 

58.3 

51.3 

63.3 

36.0 

25.0 
22 0 

41.6 

45.8 

65.6 
26.2 

54.0 

56.7 
48 6 

31.8 

25.3 

53.5 
72 4 

63.4 

31.0 

49.9 
081 

47.2 

38.0 

51.0 
386 
42 2 

40.0 
582 

29.6 
480 
420 

37.6 
420 
688 
480 

27.3 
♦33.0 

63.6 
610 

61.7 

36.0 
384 
4L0 
210 
684 

47.0 
628 
382 
388 
484 
828 

o 

52.6 

59.2 
61.8 
38 5 

45.5 

36.7 

71.2 

34.7 

28.4 
62.0 

55.8 
40. H 

42.2 

47.6 

40.2 

48.4 

46.0 
312 

49.4 

41.6 

31.4 
58 2 
48 5 
52 2 

02.2 

56. 1 
66. 6 

38.4 

23.3 

35.6 

47.4 

51.0 

67.6 
86. t 

58.8 

59.1 
523 

37.9 

31.7 
681 
72 4 

65.9 

40.5 

56.3 
68; 9 
52 0 
48 4 

55.8 

47.1 

47.8 

45.6 
024 
427 

44.6 

487 

488 
480 

63.0 
626 
883 

45.4 
686 
685 
519 
418 

39.0 
410 

37.4 
626 
826 
680 

41.8 

49.0 
484 
422 

o 

484 
54 0 
.55.5 
10.1 
42 8 

40.8 
69.2 

85.5 

29.8 

50.5 

52 0 

33.7 

385 

43.7 
37.1 

42.0 

39.0 
11 i 

43.8 

36.6 

23.9 

54.6 

47.6 

47.7 

56. 1 

52.7 

60.7 

35.4 
287 

17.4 

42.6 

47.8 

63.8 
32 8 

53 H 

55.6 

49.4 

33.2 

28.6 

53.6 

71.7 
61.6 

36.8 

60.4 
610 

50.4 

37.0 

51.0 
48 5 

416 

40.8 

57.5 

20.4 
422 

48.2 

41.6 

47.4 

51.2 

47.1 

386 
426 
61.0 
580 
52 6 

37.6 

39.1 

417 
33.0 
582 
484 
680 
480 
488 
484 
382 

0 

47.2 

40.6 

52.1 
280 
488 

39.2 

66.4 

30.0 
387 

54.6 

40.8 

31.5 
48 2 

44.0 

40.0 
418 

30.8 

10.1 

45.0 

37.2 

25.3 

53.6 

47.0 

46.6 
68 4 
52 7 
00.0 
38 1 

27.5 

27.6 

42.3 
48 4 

59.6 

31.2 
.53. 0 

56.8 

47.4 
310 

28.0 

51.8 

67.6 

57.8 

35.3 
485 

60.3 
60.0 

37.9 
68 1 

41.6 

45.2 

41.5 

58.4 
32 0 
426 
45.8 

485 
418 

51.0 

486 

30.6 

39.2 

60.4 

55.0 
520 

87.4 
382 
414 
884 
589 
584 

57.4 

484 
482 

485 
385 

0 

62 0 
61. 1 

64.0 

27.8 

45.3 

46.3 
713 

41.6 

37.3 

65. 1 

69.6 

37.6 

45.8 

52.4 

45.6 

47.6 
412 
21.0 

49.1 

41.2 

24.6 

69.3 

49.8 
6.'>.6 

83.4 

56.8 
68.0 

41.0 

32.2 

28. 6 

49.9 

62.1 

70.0 

33.3 

61.3 

59.4 

67.1 

37.4 

28.4 

61.4 
73. K 
66.8 
42 0 

59.0 

70.6 

58.1 

43.4 

50.0 

45.6 

53.3 

47.3 

64.7 

38.0 

50.7 

48.0 

47.0 

48.4 

55.0 

54.0 

38.7 
482 

07.0 

57.6 
516 
42 6 

45.8 
410 

35.6 

66.7 
52 8 

68.2 

50.0 
47.2 
06.6 

43.8 

o 

46.3 

53.0 

55.4 

27.3 

38.8 

39.8 

68.7 

35.2 
32 0 

59.0 

53.2 

33.8 

39.4 
418 
388 

41.8 

40.6 
28 6 

41.0 

37.4 
282 

53.6 

47.1 

48.6 
58 4 
52 0 
6!. 6 

36.7 

28.5 

26.8 

43.0 

45.6 

64.8 

29.9 
52 4 

55. 0 
48 8 

34.1 
29.8 
52 9 
72 8 

60.2 
38 4 
51.3 
62 5 

51.2 
388 

49.0 

40.6 

46.7 

41.2 

57.0 
328 

43.0 
488 

41.6 

45.3 
588 
482 
3B.3 
388 

61.6 
516 
524 
384 
387 
41.5 
32 2 

57.1 
482 
680 
412 
482 
484 
38 9^ 

o 

42 8 
621 

54.0 

21.4 

40.6 

33.9 

65.0 

29.2 

20.0 

59.6 
52 6 

28.2 

33.0 
484 
318 

37.9 

31.5 
12 4 
48 0 

27.6 

13.5 

51.2 

47.4 

13.0 

63.6 

56.8 

59.0 
2H.7 

17.6 
380 

38.2 

41.7 

04.6 
82 6 

49.6 

01.0 

47.9 
217 

17.8 

49.8 

73.8 

58.8 

34.8 

47.6 
6t.6 

40.6 

34.2 

40.2 

82.7 
42 1 

34.2 
68.0 

29.4 

38.6 

47.2 

37.0 
47.2 
584 

41.4 

21.0 
37.0 
586 

58.4 

50.8 

34.6 
812 
410 
289 
a5;8 

41.8 

Soil 

>r.» 


1 Nomuto U 9 basod on record! of 30 or more jmfB of obaeryatioiui. 
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Tablb 736. — Temperaiure: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature, at eeleeied 
pointe %n the United Statee, Continued. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

May. 




May monthly mean temperature. 









1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 




0 

Q 

0 

e 

o 

e 

e 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Amarillo, Tex 

M.3 

66.6 

68.2 

63.2 

61.5 

67.0 

58.2 

67.5 

61.8 

64. 1 

05.4 

65.0 

63.8 

Atlanta, Oa 

60.9 

70.2 

70.8 

71.2 

71.6 

72 6 

04.0 

72.2 

67.7 

67.1 

68.4 

69.0 

65.8 

Birxnin^am, Ala.... 

71.6 

71.0 

70.6 

70.6 

73.1 

72 7 

65.0 

73.2 

68.0 

69.8 

71.0 

71.6 

60.0 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

M.6 

65.2 

52.4 

55.6 

61.0 

52 8 

52 6 

54.2 

56.0 

64.8 

54.8 

67.6 

622 

Boise, Idaho 

57.1 

56.4 

59.0 

61.2 

56.0 

52 6 

O.'i.O 

54.8 

59.3 

55.0 

57.2 

56.4 

528 

Boston, Mass 

67.1 

58.6 

65.2 

oa4 

56.6 

58.6 

50.7 

63.3 

59.1 

54.0 

58.0 

61.4 

57.6 

Brownsville, Tex 

78.6 

80.1 

74.7 

78.7 

78.8 

80.3 

77.6 

79.4 

80.2 

828 

78.2 

81.4 

826 

Buffalo, N. Y 

54.6 

55.8 

53.7 

54.2 

61. 1 

52.8 

47.4 

.58.0 

64.0 

53.2 

56.8 

622 

52 6 

Canton, N. Y 

56.2 

54.8 

52.8 

57.2 

60.7 

53.9 

46.8 

58.2 

54.8 

56.0 

57.6 

58.5 

51.1 

Charleston, S. C 

72.7 

74.6 

72.6 

72.6 

76.6 

74.4 

70.2 

73.2 

74.2 

68.8 

70.5 

73.6 

72 7 

Charlotte, N. C 

68.9 

69.5 

69.9 

70.6 

09.3 

72 6 

63.6 

72 3 

69.0 

65.0 

66.0 

69.4 

622 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

50.3 

50.4 

52. 0 

51. 1 

46.4 

48.6 

4:i.o 

50.7 

51.2 

49.4 

50.4 

49.8 

523 

Chicago, 111 

58.5 

.59.9 

57.6 

62 3 

54. 1 

59.3 

52.6 

23. 7 

56.2 

55.4 

61.7 

63.8 

54.4 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

A3. 1 

66.2 

65.8 

66.8 

60.2 

64.6 

56.6 

08.8 

60. 1 

62 8 

64.6 

66.8 

61.2 

Cleveland, Ohio 

67.9 

60.0 

57.8 

oao 

54.2 

68.0 

51.2 

64.4 

50.4 

55.6 

59.8 

61.3 

54.5 

Concordia, Kans 

63.7 

66.6 

65.8 

64.4 

6ao 

6:1.2 

57.6 

67.8 

61. 1 

61.4 

65.8 

64.2 

622 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

61.3 

65.0 

61.3 

04.0 

57.3 

61.7 

.57.3 

67. 2 

59. 8 

61 2 

65. 4 

64.3 

627 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

62.7 

53.0 

50.2 

54.8 

50.7 

50.3 

51. 0 

48.0 

6.5.7 

54.4 

54.2 

56.8 

54.5 

Dodge City, Kans... 

A3. 5 

65 8 

67.3 

62 8 

59.4 

63.6 

57.0 

67.0 

61.2 

01.6 

64.8 

63.0 

62 8 

Duhiique, Iowa 

60.3 

61.8 

59.2 

62 6 

.54.8 

(iO. 0 

.*>4.8 

(»4.9 

67 8 

58.8 

(13. 6 

64.8 

620 

Duluth, Minn 

47.3 

4(‘>. 8 

46.2 

:>3. 2 

44 2 

47.4 

46.0 

46.9 

50 5 

51.0 

52.5 

51.4 

48.9 

El Paso, Tex 

72.1 

71.6 

71.8 

71.2 

69 <i 

72.9 

66.6 

69.8 

72.0 

73. 1 

71.9 

73.0 

74.0 

Eureka, Calif 

52. 1 

52. 1 

52.4 

53.0 

5.3.6 

50. 4 

50.0 

50.6 

62 1 

49. 3 

50.8 

51.0 

61.7 

Evansville, Ind. 

67.1 

68.0 

67.6 

67.9 

(i.5. 2 

68.6 

((0.4 

71.9 

68.8 

65. 6 

OS. 1 

70.4 

018 

Fort Worth, Tex 

73.2 

74.0 

73.6 

70.2 

72.7 

72.8 

66. H 

7.5.2 

69.8 

73.4 

73 4 

74. 1 

73.4 

Fresno, Calif 

68.4 

67 5 

<(8.4 

68.8 

63.0 

04 2 

62 4 

23.8 

69.8 

68.2 

(VA. 6 

68.6 

67.1 

Oalvcston, Tex 

74.8 

75. 4 

74.0 

74.6 

75.5 

75.0 

71.6 

75.2 

73. 0 

70.6 

74.8 

77.3 

72 0 

Grand Uapids, Mich. 

59.0 

68.8 

57.4 

60.0 

53. 3 

67.8 

51.7 

61.8 

5((.4 

57. 1 

02.2 

64.0 

528 

Greenville, Me 

49.5 

60.6 

47.6 

52 1 

47.6 

49.9 

43. 2 

54.4 

61.0 

50.0 

53. 1 

52 6 

48.6 

Havre, Mont 

53.4 

53. 2 

51.6 

54.7 

52.7 

40.4 

52.8 

51.6 

56.7 

5 : 1.7 

53.8 

53.8 

52 4 

Indianapolis, Ind — 

62.9 

65.0 

63.7 

65.6 

59.7 

63.4 

56.0 

08.8 

59.4 

01.0 

05. 3 

67.5 

026 

lola, Kans 

64.5 

08.2 

67.0 

6,5. 6 

62 4 

66.0 

58.8 

68.8 

63.3 

GO. 2 

07.6 

67.6 

63.6 

Jacksonville, Fla 

76.0 

77.6 

74.3 

74.8 

77.8 

75.6 

7 : 1.1 

74.2 

74.8 

71.9 

72.9 

76.4 

72 8 

Kalispell, Mont 

51.0 

62.7 

50.0 

53.0 

51.4 

47. 1 

51.3 

48.3 

51.0 

>18. 0 

63.0 

524 

50.8 

Little Rock, Ark 

70.3 

70.5 

70.0 

70.6 

70 4 

72.2 

64. 0 

74. 1 

67. 1 

;i.o 

70 9 

71.5 

07.4 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

62.2 

62.9 

60.9 

60.3 

61.5 

61.3 

58.7 

61.2 

61.0 

02 1 

58.8 

02 0 

64.6 

Lynchburg, Va 

67. .3 

66.2 

66.0 

68.4 

65. 4 

69.0 

60.7 

70.0 

65.0 

01.8 

03.2 

67.2 

03.8 

Madison, Wis. - 

57.6 

58. 1 

,')6.6 

00. 3 

61.8 

57.3 

52. 0 

61.0 

65. 2 

50.6 

00.4 

03.6 

67.0 

M arquettejM Ich — 

49. 0 

49.4 

47.6 

54.4 

4.5.6 

48.7 

44.8 

50.8 

60.2 

60.4 

61.6 

54.0 

40.4 

Memphis, Tonn 

70.6 

7a 1 

70.0 

70. <) 

71.2 

73.0 

64. 2 

74.6 

67.0 

70.5 

70.7 

72.4 

68.0 

Miami, Fla 

78.6 

79.2 

76.0 

77.6 

78,0 

76.7 

7.5.6 

76.2 

76.4 

70.2 

74.0 

77.2 

72 0 

Mobile, Ala 

73.9 

76.0 

73.7 

74.8 

76.2 

76.4 

69.9 

74.6 

72. 4 

76.1 

72.3 

74.1 

72 6 

Modena, Utah 

54.6 

51.4 

1 54.4 

.50.6 

60.8 

61.7 

48.0 

51.0 

58.8 

54.4 

52.0 

53.2 

52 2 

Nashville, Tenn 

68.2 

68.4 

68.8 

68.2 

70. 1 

70.6 

61.8 

71.0 

66.0 

67.0 

08.4 

69.0 

65.0 

New Orleans, La 

75.4 

70,0 

74.8 

75.5 

77.4 

77.1 

72 2 

76.0 

74.0 

78.0 

74.3 

75.7 

74.3 

Norfolk, Va 

66.2 

68.5 

67.6 

08.3 

66.0 

69.2 

62 4 

70. 5 

67.9 

61.4 

63.0 

67.9 

62 6 

North Platte, Nebr.. 

68.7 

69.8 

60.0 

69.8 

55.2 

58.2 

62 6 

61.6 

58. 2 

57.8 

61.0 

69.6 

57.2 

Oklahoma City,OklGU 

68. I 

7a 5 

69.4 

65.8 

65.3 

69.1 

62 4 

71.0 

66.7 

08.6 

60.0 

08.8 

60.3 

Omaha, Nebr 

62.4 

6a2 

62.9 

64.4 

58.0 

63.0 

67.6 

67.8 

01.6 

61.7 

66.9 

04.6 

60.0 

Parkersburg, W. Va . 

63.3 

6.5.2 

63.4 

64.8 

61.6 

65.9 

57.6 

60.0 

63.0 

01 4 

64.2 

620 

62 2 

Peoria. 111. - 

61.7 

64.2 

62.4 

65.0 

58.6 

61.4 

66.6 

66.4 

58.2 

60.8 

66. 1 

65.6 

61.0 

Phoenix, Aril 

. 74.8 

73.8 

i 73.8 

75.6 

70.8 

74.0 

69.0 

72 2 

76.9 

75.9 

73.6 

72 4 

77.6 

Pierre, 8. Dak ' 

6ao 

59.4 

i 56.1 

59.0 

53.6 

56.0 

54.8 

69.2 

58.4 

5<i.9 

68.2 

60.3 

58.6 

Plttsburglu Pa ] 

62.4 

63.8 

1 6a 6 

02 8 

58.0 

63.2 

54.6 

67.6 

60.8 

60.6 

62 4 

65.0 

00.1 

Portland, Oreg I 

56.9 

59.2 

1 67.6 

61.1 

57.7 

54.8 

54.6 

55.6 

67.2 

55. 1 

67.1 

68.0 

57.6 

Pueblo, Colo 

59.5 

59.6 

62.4 

6a4 

55.6 

59.0 

53.2 

61.2 

59.7 

59.2 

62 2 

59.4 

524 

Roseburg, Or^ ! 

56.0 

57.2 

67.4 

69.7 

56.4 

54.2 

54.5 

54.8 

67.0 

5.5.0 

55.9 

57.7 

57.0 

Sacramento, C^if 

63.3 

63.6 

04.8 

62 8 

69.8 

61.4 

59.8 

61.8 

65.2 

65.0 

80.7 

62 0 

63.3 

St. Louis, Mo 

66.9 

68.2 

67.3 

69.4 

64,6 

68.0 

60.6 

70.8 

63.0 

64.8 

08.5 

69.4 

64.1 

Bt. Paul, Minn 

67.9 

59.2 

55.9 

59.9 

52 2 

66.6 

54.8 

50.8 

68.0 

59.0 

59.8 

62 5 

58.6 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

57.4 

55.8 

oas 

62 4 

56.7 

54.8 

53.7 

66.4 

62 5 

67.8 

69. 1 

57.6 

69.4 

San Antoni^ Tex 

74.8 

76.8 

76.6 

74.4 

75.6 

76.1 

71.6 

75.0 

73.4 

76.8 

75.4 

77.0 

77.2 

San Diego, C5a]if. 

60.8 

6a6 

59,7 

6a2 

eae 

6a8 

58.4 

628 

61.0 

59.8 

58.4 

628 

63.2 

S&n FrancidocK Calif. 

56.8 

57,2 

66.6 

56.2 

67.6 

55.8 

54.0 

54.6 

57.2 

55.8 

54.4 

58.0 

57.2 

Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

55.7 

55.4 

68.6 

56.2 

62 3 

55.6 

48.9 

56.7 

520 

56.2 

56.0 

55.9 

528 

Scranton.^Pa. 

56.6 

61.2 

57.6 

61.5 

54.6 

6a4 

51.6 

64.6 

620 

57.2 

621 

62 2 

521 

Seattle, wash....... 

55.0 

57.0 

54.1 

57.3 

66.0 

520 

52 4 

62 4 

63.6 

51.6 

53.6 

54.5 

54.1 

Shtf idan. Wyo..—.-. 

50.7 

51.2 

52.4 

52.4 

5a6 

49.0 

423 

526 

54.8 

51.2 

53.4 

52 4 

524 

TjA 

73.2 

72.8 

72.0 

72 5 

74,6 

73.8 

67.7 

76.2 

70.1 

75.2 

73.6 

72 3 

71.4 

finHiicmAkf. 

64.6 

67.0 

66.2 

66.6 

63.2 

65.8 

59,1 

68.6 

62 0 

65.0 

65.4 

624 

624^ 

Tuomasville, Qa..... 

7A0 

76.2 

73.3 

76.2 

77.8 

76.4 

72 3 

74.3 

72 7 

72 8 

72 2 

728 

722 

N. J 

61.1 

64.3 

6a8 

64,1 

58.4 

62 2 

54.6 

66.2 

62 0 

520 

623 

04,2 


WaUa Wall^ Wash.. 

6a7 

61.2 

6a2 

622 

68.0 

55.8 

57.0 

628 

50.4 

57.9 

624 

520 

620 

Waihlnston. D. C... 

63.7 

66.1 

64.4 

67.0 

625 

66.7 

59.6 

69.6 

64.6 

620 

62 3 

62 8 

624 

Wlimemtioea, Nev — , 

53.0 

54.2 

67.0 

50.4 

523 

5a3 

521 

51.6 

50.4 

54.2 

54.1 

64.4 

54.2 


I Nonuli an baaed on noorda of 30 or non yen of obeervationf . 
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Tabu 736.r~-Z’em|>eM<t<iwf MmMv n o rmal * and mtwa temptfataro, at td ot t o d 
poimiB^imMik Uniied States^ — Coatiniied. 


Nor< ^oao monthly mean temperatum. 

Jw. ifi 3 m3 1 m4 I ms I mo mi | ms I mo I looo 1 1021 1 1922 1 1023 



i Normals are iMsed on records of 30 ore 


hyeam ofoMmttsiHit 
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Table 736. — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature, at ededed 
points in the United States, 191^1928 — Continued. 


Au^t monthly mean temperature. 



1 Nonnals are baaed on records of 30 or more years of obaeryations. 
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Table 736. — Temperuiure: Monthly normal ^ and mean temperature, at selected 
points in the United &taiea, 191S-19SS — Continued. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Sept. 

September monthly mean temperature. 

1012 

1013 

1014 

1016 

1016 

1017 

1018 

1010 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1923 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

O 

o 

0 

o 

O 

O 

O 

o 

Amarillo, Tex 

67.7 

64.6 

64.8 

72.8 

68.8 

07.8 

60.4 

66.4 

71.2 

70.8 

73.5 

73.1 

60.8 

Atlanta, Oa 

72.4 

76.3 

70.4 

71.4 

74.0 

71.4 

70.0 

622 

74.2 

73.0 

70.4 

75.3 

74.6 

Birmingham, Ala 

74.0 

76.2 

72.8 

72.5 

76.3 

73.6 

72 6 

70.0 

75.0 

76.6 

81.6 

72 8 

72 8 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

58. 1 

62.6 

50. 0 

61.0 

56.0 

56.8 

67.6 

620 

61.0 

60.3 

69.2 

61.4 

61.0 

Boise, Idaho 

61.0 

67.7 

62.2 

61.4 

60.4 

62.5 

66.0 

65.2 

62 2 

63.2 

67.6 

62 0 

62 7 

Boston, Mass 

63.2 

63.7 

62.0 

64.6 

66.8 

65.0 

60.2 

61.2 

63.0 

66.2 

626 

6.5.2 

64.2 

Brownsville, Tex 

80.5 

81.8 

70.2 

80.0 

82 2 

80.0 

78.8 

80.8 

82 3 

84.4 

83.0 

80.7 

83.0 

Buffalo, N.Y 

62.4 

64.6 

60.8 

61.6 

64.6 

62.0 

69.4 

62 0 

03. 1 

64.3 

67.6 

64.4 

620 

Canton, N. Y 

60.3 

58.0 

56.4 

57.4 

61.4 

60. 1 

66.6 

64.4 

58.8 

61.4 

63.2 

61.2 

60.4 

Charleston, 8. C 

76.6 

79.2 

75.0 

74.4 

70.2 

75.1 

73.4 

73.2 

70.3 

77.8 

81.0 

72 8 

77.8 

Charlotte, IST. C 

71.6 

75.0 

68.6 

60.2 

73.2 

70.0 

67.6 

67.0 

72 7 

J2.1 

79.2 

73.6 

72 7 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

57.0 

40.2 

54.0 

58.0 

64.6 

55.8 

58.6 

53. 1 

60.0 

67.1 

62 4 

60.8 

52 8 

Chicago, 111 

66.3 

67.7 

65.4 

66.6 

67.2 

64.4 

63.7 

59.0 

08.0 

00.3 

70.0 

60.6 

621 

Cinncinnati, Ohio.. - 

67.1 

70.9 

68.4 

68.4 

68.4 

65.2 

64.0 

69.9 

69.0 

67.8 

72 3 

72 6 

623 

Cleveland, Ohio 

63.0 

66.6 

62.6 

62.6 

67.0 

63.8 

60.5 

58.2 

66.4 

65.8 

60.0 

67.0 

64.7 

Concordia, Kans 

68. 1 

65.8 

68.0 

72.4 

68.6 

67.2 

68. 4 

63. 2 

71.4 

69.7 

73.8 

73.0 

60.6 

Des Moin^, Iowa... 

65. 6 

63.2 

6.5.0 

65.8 

65. 6 

t>4.3 

64.0 

00.2 

68.9 

68.0 

60.4 

62 0 

623 

Devils Lake, N . Dak 

5.5. 6 

51.4 

56.4 

58.4 

5.5. 0 

55.0 

65.9 

60.4 

67.1 

60.4 

56.6 

60.4 

622 

Dodge City, Kans... 

60.4 

64.0 

64. 8 

72.6 

68.4 

67.0 

6v#.4 

63.4 

73. 1 

69.4 

73.0 

72 4 

60.6 

Dubuque, Iowa 

64.0 

63.8 

63,6 

64.4 

04.4 

62 2 

61.8 

57.4 

60. 1 

60.4 

60.9 

66.0 

628 

Duluth, Minn 

65, 1 

54.8 

63.0 

66.0 

65.6 

63.0 

53.6 

60.4 

65.8 

60.3 

62 2 

68. 2 

624 

El Paso, Tex 

72.7 

71.0 

09. 2 

74.3 

73.6 

73.0 

73.8 

73.6 

72.6 

75. 1 

70.6 

75.6 

72 5 

Eureka, Calif.-. 

54.0 

57.2 

56. 2 

55, 0 

54. 5 

65.8 

.56.4 

66.6 

56.6 

57.2 

.5.5. 4 

66.0 

67.2 

Evansville, Ind 

60.7 

71. 8 

70.4 

69.6 

72 6 

69. 4 

70.4 

63.6 

74.4 

72.8 

7.5. 6 

74.6 

728 

Fort Wortfi. Tex 

76.7 

76.9 

72.0 

77.4 

77.1 

77.4 

75.8 

73.0 

75.6 

77.9 

81.0 

70.4 

72 6 

Fresno, Calif 

74.3 

73.2 

76.6 

71.6 

73.0 

73.2 

75.4 

72.6 

73.2 

72.2 

72 8 

70. 1 

724 

Galveston, Tex 

80. 1 

81.6 

76,8 

80.2 

81.2 

79.4 

79.4 

77.0 

80.0 

81.4 

82.6 

80.2 

70.8 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

61.8 

64.0 

63.2 

62.6 

64.4 

61.4 

60.3 

60.2 

65.3 

65.9 

67.8 

65.2 

63.0 

Greenville, Me 

65.0 

52.9 

53. 4 

56.8 

58.4 

50.2 

53.4 

52.2 

63.4 

60.6 

57.2 

25.4 

66.2 

Havre, Mont 

66.4 

48.6 

57.0 

56.8 

51.8 

65.4 

56.6 

65. 2 

57.0 

68.7 

62 6 

60.8 

67.8 

Indianapolis, Ind 

66.0 

68. 1 

66.0 

66.4 

68.1 

65.4 

65.2 

69.8 

70.3 

60.4 

70.8 

71.2 

67.0 

lola, Kans 

68.6 

67.6 

68.0 

71.8 

70.6 

68.4 

09.8 

63.8 

73.0 

71.0 

76.0 

72 8 

71.0 

Jacksonville, Fla.-t. 

78.3 

81.0 

77.3 

77.2 

70.8 

76.8 

75.9 

76.8 

77. 4 

72 8 

81.6 

72 8 

72 6 

Kaliskell, Mont 

53.0 

48.4 

53. 4 

62.6 

61.4 

53.0 

56.8 

62 8 

54.0 

64.2 

42 8 

67.8 

57.0 

Little Rock, Ark 

74.1 

74.8 

71.7 

74.6 

76.0 

72.8 

72 5 

69.0 

75.3 

75.2 

70.6 

77.7 

72 2 

Los Angeles, Calif. .. 

60.0 

08.7 

73.0 

67.0 

68.0 

66.2 

70.8 

72.2 

68.3 

624 

69.3 

73.1 

724 

Lynchburg, Va 

09.0 

72.0 

67.5 

06.7 

70,6 

66.8 

64.9 

64.3 

60.8 

60.6 

75.6 

72 0 

70.0 

Madison, Wis 

62.4 

02.6 

61.2 

62.5 

62.6. 

59.4 

60.0 

65.9 

64.2 

66.6 

66.0 

02 1 

61.7 

Marquette, Mich 

66.8 

68.4 

56. 2 

68. 2 

57.6 

65. 1 

55.8 

40.3 

50.2 

60.8 

62 2 

61.0 

628 

Memphis, Tcnn 

73.6 

74.2 

72.8 

73.8 

76.0 

72.0 

72 2 

67. 6 

76.2 

74,8 

80.0 

72 3 

728 

Miami, Fla 

81.6 

82.4 

80. 3 

78.8 

81,0 

79.6 

79.2 

79.6 

80.4 

824 

80.0 

80. 1 

80.0 

Mobile, Ala 

77.9 

70.2 

76,6 

70.8 

70.8 

77.0 

76.8 

74.3 

78.6 

70.0 

82 2 

70.4 

70.6 

Modena. Utah 

60.2 

64.4 

69.7 

60.6 

58.8 

60.4 

60.3 

00.8 

61.2 

59.0 

60.2 

621 

522 

Nashville, Tcnn 

71.8 

73.9 

72.2 

71.0 

73.8 

60.2 

70.3 

65.4 

72 8 

72 2 

78.0 1 

74.2 

71.8 

New Orleans, La 

70.2 

82. 0 

78.0 

78.8 

81.2 

70.3 

78.2 

72 9 

80.2 

81.6 

83.4 1 

828 

81.2 

Norfolk, Va 

71.6 

74.2 

70.8 

60.4 

74.2 

70.3 

68.2 

60.1 

72.6 

73.0 

77.8 

73.6 

726 

North Platte, Nebr„ 

62.1 

58. 1 

62.8 

65.5 

621 

62 8 

63.6 

58.0 

67.8 

64.2 

65.0 

67.8 

628 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

72.1 

70.4 

70. 1 

75.6 

73.8 

72 2 

73.3 

68.0 

74.3 

73.8 

72 0 1 

77.0 

74.0 

Omaha, Nebr 

66.8 

63.0 

67.6 

68.2 

66.4 

65.4 

66.2 

62 4 

70.8 

62 8 

71.4 

71.0 

67.4 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

66.1 

70.2 

66.4 

65.6 

60.4 

64.2 

64.0 

61.0 

626 

62 8 

72 8 

72 4 

624 


64.3 

67.0 

66.8 

6a2 

67.8 

63.6 

63.7 

62 2 

02 2 

62 5 

72 0 

60.6 

624 

Phoenix, Ariz 

81.4 

78.9 

81.7 

84.6 

70.9 

80.0 

83.2 

82 4 

81.5 

80.4 

82 6 

86.0 

80.2 

Pierre, 8. Dak 

63.8 

67.4 

65.0 

66.0 

61.2 

62 2 

62 6 

52 0 

66.4 

64.6 

63.4 

67.6 

64.4 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

66.4 

08.0 

65.0 

63.6 

68.8 

64.2 

62 1 

60.8 

66.4 

66.8 

72 8 

60.6 

67.4 

Portland, Oreg 

61.7 

62.2 

62 3 

60.4 

62 4 

62 6 

63.1 

67.4 

62.6 

61.2 1 

626 

628 

64.6 

Pueblo, Colo 

04.4 

57. 4 

61.0 

66.8 

64.2 

03.2 

65.5 

628 

67.5 

64.2 

66.7 

623 

620 

Roseburg, Oreg 

02.0 

61.1 

62.0 

60. 1 

61.7 

62 6 

63.5 

66.6 

61.0 

61.2 

626 

66.1 

64.8 

Sacramento, Calif... 

69.3 

60.6 

73.0 

07.5 

08.0 

7a 2 

71.4 

67.4 

60.7 

67.6 1 

72 6 

72 6 

72 7 

St. Louis, Mo 

70.1 

7a 8 

69.9 

60.0 

72 4 

68.3 

60.0 

63.6 

73.6 

72.5 

74.4 

72 8 

60.0 

St. Paul, Minn 

61.3 

60.7 

60.8 

61.8 

60.0 

59.2 

59.4 

64.6 

63.0 

65.0 

63.2 

620 

624 

Salt Lake Citj^Utah 

64.4 

68.0 

63.6 

64.4 

624 

66.3 

624 

66.6 

66.8 

64,7 

62 6 

60.2 

64.2 

San Antonio, Tex 

77.1 

81.6 

76.6 

70.6 

79.8 

78.0 

70.3 

72 4 

77.8 

821 

81.7 

70.6 

722 

San Diego. Calif. 

07.1 

66.8 

70.3 

eao 

66.4 

64.4 

022 

72 6 

626 

66.2 

62 8 

720 

623 

San Francisco, Calif. 

00.0 

63.4 

64.6 

60.8 

624 

62 2 

64.0 

62 2 

62 0 

60.4 

63.3 

63.3 

64.0 

Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

60.0 

68.1 

57.2 

63.0 

50.6 

60.8 

62 6 

60.4 

61.4 

60.4 

63.6 

628 

626 

Stanton, Pa 

03.0 

63.8 

62 4 

eao 

65.8 

62 2 

60.4 

626 

63.9 

63.0 

621 

626 

64.0 

Si^attle, Wash.. 

67.9 

60.2 

68.8 

66.7 

59.1 

628 

520 

62 2 

59.6 

67.8 

67.0 

60.8 

628 

Sheridan, Wyor. 

66.3 

4^7 

66.8 

67.2 

62 8 

66.2 

67.0 

62 0 

59.6 

67.6 

65.0 

628 

528 

Shreveport, La 

76.7 

77.4 

73.4 

77.2 

77.6 

76.2 

74.1 

72 2 

72 4 

72 6 

81.7 

72 8 

728 

^ringneld. Mo 

07.0 

68.7 

68.4 

70.6 

70.7 i 

68.2 { 

620 

62 8 

72 6 

72 0 

74.8 

72 7 

60.2 

'l^omasvilie, Ga 

76.8 

78.8 

75.6 

76.3 

80.3 

720 

76.2 

74.0 

77.6 

72 8 

82 2 

721 

726 

'Trenton, N. J 

66.0 

6a 2 

66.2 

65.2 

69.4 

66.1 

62 0 

62 6 

620 

67.2 

72 6 

67.2 

67.6 

: Walla Walla, Wash.. 

66.4 

62.3 

64.8 

61.6 

63.4 

64.2 

62 8 

628 

63.0 

68.4 

69,6 

624 

67.1 

Washington, D. C... 

68.1 

7a 4 

67.4 

66.0 

71.0 

66.6 

628 

64.2 

69.4 

628 

74.4 

620 

60.6 

Winnemucca, Nev 

60.2 

66.0 

^I.’8 

67.8 

67.1 

60.1 

61.4 

61.6 

60.4 

620 

67.4 

624 

6014 


> Normals are based on records of 80 ormore years of obsenrations. 
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TfBM 736 . — T^mtiiiimwiurei tmd meem femffe/MdWPe^ of ^eleoiedi 

poini»4H4h0 UftiM SiMtea, 


StAtiOB . 


Amiaiillo, Tqk). 

Atlanta^ Ga,... 

Birmingliaia, Ala.«..| 
Biamarolc, !DaA:w.. 

BpiM^ Idaho* 

Boston, M»b. 

Bvoomsviile, Tex | 

Baffalo, N. ¥*.*. 
Canton, N. V*,— 
Charleston. B. C.. 
Chariotle,N.O_. 

ChoQ^nna, Wyo 

Chieago,!!] 

CInehiiiatifOhio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

CoiKordia, S.aaB 

D«s.Maiaoa, Iowa.*. 
Devils Lake, N.1>!& 
DiodceCiiy, Kans... 
Diibnqaa^lowa.. 
Duh^h, Minn.... 

El Faso, Tex 

Eareka, Cidif 

Evaifsville, Ind. 

Fort Worth, Teat 

Fresno, Calff 

Galveston, Te* 

Gtatid Rapids, Mich 

Greeavflle, Me 

Havre, Mont 

Icullanapolls^ Ind 

lida^Kans 

Jad^nviUo, Fla... 

KhliapeU, hfont 

Rock, Aik....i 
Las Angeles, Calif ...| 
Lyonliliurg, Vo... 

Madison, W4a 

MarquetteuMicti — 
MMnplfis,TBan 

Mohfle, Ala 

MoAenL^tah 1 

NatArviUe, Teim 

NearORmoi, >Iia. .. 

Noiiaifc, Va 

Nvi«h Flatta, liebr. 
OAkhotnaOltyvOkla 

Omalia, N<rtir 

Paifeermq^ W.. Ya. 

Pearta,tll 

Plieaiiix,j^^ 

Piem, 8. DMr...**.* 

Pitlsburdik Pa 

.PartlaDdx-Oaeg 

PadWoTcola 

Rngdburg, Or^ — 
SaamneotsL Ciltf. 

SU 



SdIMiAkdCiAyJsrMi. 
SandLotfli]^ Tex..... 

SmJ'rsiicMcx CdUfL 
smaBesHiite ... 
ScMtoj^ 

SrnmSJwa^i 


nmimfliiiilt Mil 

'oSS^Skon.. 

25eWg | ittiMiDiO.J 


Nar ^ 

mal 

Tor 

Oot. 


^1 

M.Q 

64.4 

44.9 
61.1 

53.6 

74.6 

61.9 

47.2 

67.6 
' 61.7 

44.8 
6A1 

65.7 

63.6 

55.4 

53.4 

40.5 
56.1 

51.0 

44.1 
62 4 

53.1 

68.9 
6A3 

64.7 

72.7 

60.1 

45.6 

44.5 

65.7 

56.0 

71.1 

42.5 

63.6 

65.3 

58.6 

58.3 
4&7 

63.3 

77.8 

69.4 
5ai 

61.9 
Tl.O 
6i6 

49.7 
6L3 
543 

64.6 

53.6 
79.:2 
49.A 

55.7 

54.2 

58.3 

53.9 

■58.-4’ 

48.A 

58.A 

68.2 

68.J 

4 Ml 4 

447 


MM- 

443 -; 


Qotob e c ttonthly mean tomperatuie. 


4842 

1M3 

18H 

1045 

1916 

1947 

1918 

1919 

1080 

1921 

1922 

1023 

« 

n 

c 

« 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

o 

58.2 


519 

I71B1 

57.2 

517 

ETwtl 

67.8 

ETjEl 

62 8 

00.4 

621 

6A0 

fcvH 

614 

613 

613 

616 


70.8 


61.0 

63.2 

42.1 

6&6 

ESI 

618 

619 

616 

67.9 

E* iM 

71ft 

Ef:*! 

628 

65.8 

63.6 

419 

41.1 

51.9 

416 

41.8 

314 


316 

516 

46.0 

47.8 

45.6 

48.2 

48.9 

54.4 

54.4 

48.-7 

53.2 


410 

•414 

55.6 

98.2 

512 

57.4 

514 

57.6 

55.7 

.515 

5L9 


55.1 

518 

512 

55.1 

515 

78.8 

718 

711 

712 

718 

712 

77.4 

86.2 

718 

718 i 

717 

718 

516 

514 

51.2 


516 

415 

58.4 

512 

57.2 

52 2 

51.8 

50.3 

40.6 

518 

59.4 

50.4 

412 

418 

gf.Wjn 

47.5 

518 

47.8 

46.8 

419 

619 

611 

614 

76.8 

67.4 

617 


718 

67.5 

66.6 

917 

614 

62.4 

61.0 

62.2 

614 

61.0 

67.9 

>610 

68.0 

62.7 

60.8 

82 8 

91.5 

44.9 

41.5 

47.6 

410 

419 

418 

412 

40.5 

410 

50.8. 

47.5, 

817 

618 

53.3 

50.4 

56.4 

54.4 

410 

67.4 

67.2 

6L0 

54.8 

57.6 

526 

50.1 

57.2 

Til If 

510 

519 

ELM 

50.0 

61.8 


512 

57.0. 

58.8 

55.8 

619 

® *: 

614 

517 

415 

510 

518 


53.8 

55.4 

622 

56.0 

514 

M » 

58.4 

66.1 

EL53 

50.6 

511 

M * 

59.4 

59.8, 

61.6 

64.2 

Ids] 


618 

53.2 

417 

516 

511 

Sj " 

515 

67.4, 

610 

414 

37.9 


414 

38.4 

314 

414 

31.8 


414. 

44.7 

428 

56.3 

52.8 

m i 

58.0 

512 

512 

59.8 

53.3 

518 

50.6. 

50.0 

51.0 

52 5 

49.8 

mti 

54.0 

51.6 

41,0 

510 

510 

516 

52.9 

55.4 

414 

46.6 

40.7 

412 

418 

410 

33.8 

414 

38.4 

51.8 

45.6 

410 

44.4 

62.2 

616 

615 

EEll 

64.7 

616 

616 


63.2 

66.5 

64.0 

93.1 

50.8 

512 

518 

idy.1 

512 

51.6 

512 

' 

54.6 

54.5 

54.8 

64.4 

60.7 

67.6 

618 

61.8 

60.0 

51.5 

614 

iJ1 

64.2 

58.6 

62.4 

57.9 

68.7 

62 6 

612 

67.6 

68.1 

610 

68.0 

[ 

67.6 

67.0 

67.6 

62.5 

61.6 

617 

64.6 

67.4 

50.8 

60.3 

617 

iW 1 

60.0 

66.6 

64.2 

64.0 

73.4 

E^Xl 

71.7 

712 

715 

68.6 

717 


72.3 

72 2 

71.0 

71.1 

52.2 

51.8 

515 

52.8 

64,1 

419 

53.8 

^ I 

518 

52 0 

53.0 

40.6 

45.8 

48.6 

ELM 

46.7 

417 

411 

414 

48.0 

50.4 

45.4 

43.0, 

47.0 

43.2 

40.8 

412 

40.2 

39.9 

41.8 

419 

314 

417, 

50.6 

47.0 

44.2 

67.3 

619 

614 

67.6 

66.1 

46.0 

613 

614 

6i.6 

54.9 

59. 1 

611 

59.9 

64.6 

519 

50.4 

519 

50.6 

61.6 

57.4 

01.0 

60.0 

60.4 

54.4 

712 

68.2 

7i.6 

78.4 

60.5 

67.0 

716 

716 

•618 

60.2 

72 6 

mo 

41.4 

314 

43.2 

412 

40.6 

415 

47.0 

39.4 

42.4 

414 

47.6 

44.0 

64,7 

616 

68.2 

614 

63.3 

57.0 

66.5 


65.4 

62 0 

012 

80.8 

612 


616 

612 

50l7 

6%. 2 

71.0 


63.2 

617 

65.4 

86.8 

50.4 


66.9 

616 

67,7 

53.0 

61,0 

614 

‘618 

57.6 

90.9 

619 

61.2 



51.8 

49.2 

40.0 

519 

60.2 

57.4 

50.8 

610 

412 

48.6 



47,5 

416 

38.5 

47.8 

410 

510 

47.8 

416 

414 

64.6 


613 

65.6 

64.0 

68.6 

66.6 

610 

615 

62 0 

113. 

00.8 

78.6 

712 

710 

719 

77. 2 

77.4 

710 


712 

77.2 

710 

718 

78.4 

BTn V 


70.9 

618 

68.7 

718 

Km 

66.8 

68.0 

617 j 

97.6 

44.2 

173 ^ 

ElXI 

EliM 

410 

54.1 

51.1 

lEl'J 

44.3 

54.0 

48. 5 j 

44.8 

62.2 

: 

61.9 

68.0 

60.8 

53.2 

94.0 

E9n 

62.6 

58.5 

92 4! 

512 

78.5 



714 

71.6 

66.4 

716 

70.5 

71.4 

71.2 

71.8 

712 

68.6 


ajir'E?] 

614 

63.0 

58.2 

65.2 

70.0 

64.6 

62 0 

64.5 

91.0 

51.5 

419 

514 

516 

49.4 

411 

54.4 

413 

613 

54.9 

519 

47.1 

61.6 

67.4 

61.6 

618 

614 

67.3 

66.2 

69.7 

68.9 

64.0 

63.5 

56.5 

514 

50.9 

57.8 

512 

58.8 

416 

57.7 

50.6 

61.0 

58.6 

518 

51.8 

57,3 

618 

59.^ 

57.8 

513 

610 

58.2 

68.4 

518 

55.7 

67.6 

514 

518 

53.0 

67.2 

516 

512 

412 

512 

518 

612 

516 

58.9 

614 

68.9 

60.6 

71.2 

718 

69.2 

717 

71.8 

017 

67.0 

73.8 

71,6; 

97,5 

513 

410 

64.0 

58.8 

47.8 

419 

514 

40.8 

512 

53.0 

622 

415 

518 

514 

514 

56.2 

54.8 

419 

512 

616 

516 

54.0; 

■514 

525 


61.2 

67.4 

618 

512 

57.3 

514 

50.9 

611 

57.0. 

».4 

B7.1 


413 

516 

510 

51.6 

•48.9 

518 

48.0 

612 

56.5 

94.2 

47.9 

49.8 

514 


516 

510 

619 

014 

414 

812 

57.1; 

912 

HI- 

60.9 

612 

■V ise 

66.2 

512 

610 

612 

60.9 

916 

.64.0 

610- 

93.1 

68l6 

612^ 


64.7 

58.3 

>511 

612 

018 

64.0 

50.6 

98.2 

50.4 

;5ei^ 

416 

55.4 

59.6 

414 

31^3 

69.2 

44.2 

516, 

50.6! 

515, 

■ 47.2 


>614 


513 

41ft 

512 

.510 

416 

49.4! 

51« 

410! 

417 

71.^ 

61 *6 


712 

70.9 

616 

74.6 

718 

71.0 

714 « 

71,4- 

919, 

618 

6S.6 

*<i 

618 

513 

619 

611 

610 

6t.4 

64.9; 

94.0 

64.4 

619 

616 


61.8 

519 

612 

610 

617 


«1,8 

919 

924 

:48.4> 

^47.8 


8140 


519 

610 

^,1 

E^ 

61-9» 

91.4 

419 

516! 

51.8 


614 

512 

47.4 

514 

516 

>88.1. 

52 9 

513 1 

51.9 

41^! 

Ifill 


461'7 

;‘411 

51ft 

514 

41S 


53.2 

43.4 j 

519 

416 

,49.6: 


48.4 


410 

41ft 

:817 


40, 2> 

47.8,1 

419 

61,6. 

:,616‘ 


418.2 

J07.4 

.616 

61ft 

>714 


618; 


91A 

68.-6 

r51i6 


614 

.m-4- 

51ft' 

616 

,'818 

tis 

618| 


919 

•»79.^ 

616 

533 



65^4 • 

710 

79,2 


67.01 


nr 

61^ 

6141 


!91« 


.61.6 

Old, 

215 


filO 

97; 7 

vllft 

iBm 

riJ814r 

Fysri 



65i>ft 

610 

"818 • 


97.9^ 


-.mr 

«dl6 


FL53 

61^ 

■4il.-ft 

5141 

m‘.9 

168^^2 

ill.2 

57«9'; 

914^ 


?414- 

r4r.4f 




f»:r 

6t.« 

mai» 

41-9 


41^ 

AMT 


iNormals are based on records of 89or )Hf a y s »s ef ol ids ra a ii wd. 
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Table 736. — Temperature: Monthly normal^ and mean temperature^ at selected 
points in the United States , 19 lit- 1929 — Ck>ntinued. 




December monthly mean temperature. 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 


133.2 3a4 

146.9 4a3 

147.2 41.9 

34.6 7.4 

>28.9 24.0 
37.8 30.4 



Amarillo, Tex 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Mass 

Brownsville, Tex 

Buffalo, N. y 

Canton, N. Y 

Charleston, S. C 

Charlotte, N. O 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Concordia, Kans 

Dcs Moines, Iowa... 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Dodge City, Kans... 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Duluth, Minn 

El Paso, Tex 

Eureka, Calif. 

Evansville, Ind 

Port Wortn, Tex 

Presno, Calif 

Galveston, Tex 

Grand Hapids, Mich 

Greenville, Me 

Havre, Mont 

Indianapolis, Ind 

lola, Kans 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Kalispell, Mont 

Little Rock, Ark.... 
Los Angeles, Calif... 

Lynchburg, Va 

Madison, Wis 

M arquette, M Ich 

Memphis, Tenn 

Miami, Fla 

Mobile, Ala 

Modena. Utah. 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Orleans, La 

Norfolk, Va 

North Platte, Nebr.. 
Oklahoma City Okla. 

Omaha, Nebr 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Peoria, 111 

Phoenix. Arlt 
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Table 737 . — Precipitation: Normal * and total precipitation at selected paints in 
the United States^ 191^-1928, 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Janu- 

ary. 

January total precipitation. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1928 

Amarillo, Tex 

Atlanta, Qa 

Birmingham, Ala 

Bismarck, N. Dak 

Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Mass 

Brownsville, Tex 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Canton, N. Y 

Charleston, 8 . C 

Charlotte, N. C 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Concordia, Kans 

Des Moines, lowa... 
Dovils Lake, N. Dak 
Dodge City, Kans 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Duluth, Minn 

K1 Paso, Tex 

Kureka, Calif. 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Fresno, Calif 

Galveston, Tex 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

Greenville, Me 

Havre, Mont 

Indianapolis, Ind 

lola, Kans 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Kalispell, Mont 

Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

Lynchburg. Va 

Madison, Wis 

Marquette, Mich — 

Memphis, Tenn 

Miami, Fla 

Mobile, Ala 

Modena, Utah 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Orleans, La 

Norfolk Va ! 

North Platte, Nebr.. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 

Omaha, Nebr 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Peoria, 111 

Phoenm Arit 

Pierre, S. Dak 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland Oreg 

Pueblo, Colo 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Sacramento, Calif- . . 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antoni^ Tex — 
San Diego, CaliL— . 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. - . 

Sorantom Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Shrevepert, La 

^ringneld, Mo 

Tnomasville, Ga 

Trenton, N. J- - ---- 
Walla WaUa, Wash.. 
Washington, D. C... 
Wlnnemucca, Nev... 

In. 

0. G0 

6. 31 

5.32 
.54 

1.89 
3. 82 

1. 35 
3. 30 
3. 15 

3. 45 
4.29 

.40 

2.00 

3. 36 
2.45 

.72 

1.21 

.60 

.47 

1.49 
.98 
.51 

7.63 

3.69 
.93 

1.60 

3. 62 
Z78 
2.85 
.69 
2.81 
.98 
3. 12 
1.59 

4.79 

2.84 
3. 72 
1.56 

2.04 
5.21 

3. 46 

4. 85 
.73 

4.85 

4. 63 

3.37 
.47 

1. 34 
.65 

3. 19 

2.20 

1. 17 
.46 

2.87 

6.50 
.35 

6.70 
3.69 
2.27 

.90 

1. 36 
1.68 
2.00 

4.33 
.59 

2.80 
4.84 

.90 

4.42 

2.66 

4.ia, 

8. 17 
2.01 

3.37 

1.04 

In. 

T. 

4. 87 
5.03 

.18 

2.53 

2.87 
3.28 

3.00 
2.59 

3.85 
2.81 

.44 

.84 

2.21 

3. 13 
.03 
.53 
.31 
.16 
.66 
.47 

10.17 

3.87 
.17 
.72 

2.44 

1. 49 

4.53 
.88 

2.10 

.37 

4.76 

1. 69 

3. 54 
.07 

1.85 
.68 

2.27 

3.41 

4.20 

4. 01 
T. 

2 92 
6.10 
3.39 

.74 
.10 
.26 
2 05 
.35 

.20 

1.90 

8.01 
.18 

6.96 
2 74 
1. 31 
.52 
.74 
.28 
.66 
2 47 
.03 
255 

4. 52 
.35 

1. 76 
1.00 
6.93 

290 
2 84 
.36 

In. 

0.11 

6. 76 
8.26 
.37 

1. 34 

2 38 
2 05 
5.56 
4.93 
.99 

3.70 
.55 

1. 33 
9.02 
6.66 

.65 

1. 10 
.38 
.28 
1.11 
.75 
.49 

8. 10 
10.27 

2 30 

1. 22 

2 92 

1. 86 
2 15 
1.46 

7.63 
.85 

1.63 

2 69 
11.29 

2.01 

1.91 

1.64 

2 03 

7.71 

4. 42 
4.29 

.32 
12 30 

5.71 

3.39 
.16 
.56 
.69 

8.22 
218 
.38 
T. 
6.28 
6. 25 
.31 
6. 76 
2.62 

4.34 
.33 
.81 
.90 

1. 19 
3.84 
.57 
250 
4.89 
1.91 
4.21 

3.40 

1.65 
3.12 
2 52 
285 

.59 

In. 

0.06 

1. 36 
1. 85 

.25 
1.06 
3.26 
. 10 

3.96 
1.70 

2 10 
2 78 

.10 

3. 01 

2.37 

1. 61 

.17 

.85 

.61 

.18 

.78 

1. 75 
.03 
9.76 
L92 
.43 
4.94 
.34 
3. 24 
3. 39 
.64 

2 76 
.39 

3.31 

1.31 

I. 35 
10.35 

3.00 
.70 
2 63 
1.60 

1. 35 

1.98 
1, 42 
1, 66 

1.02 
2 32 

.18 
.06 
.56 
1. 55 
1.93 
,30 
.43 
2.41 

II. 53 
.18 

7.19 

6.97 
2 21 
1.05 
3.08 

.09 
3. 59 
9.76 
.19 
211 
9.82 
.35 
.73 
1,80 
4. 89 
2 72 
2 62 
4.60 

1.99 

In. 

0. 72 

6.19 

6.44 
.08 

1.06 

6.3.3 

3. 35 

5.02 
3. 05 

7.44 

5.67 
.08 

1.90 

3.85 
2.62 

.76 

1.96 

.11 

1.08 

2.01 

1.84 

1.01 

9.76 

6.65 
1.32 
2 78 
4. 52 
1.57 

3.03 
.67 

3. 31 
214 
4. 10 

1.19 
4.62 
5.42 

3.86 
2 06 

2.41 

6. 69 
3.64 
7.54 
1.12 

5.89 

8.42 

5.66 
.61 
.78 

1.87 

3.68 

1.89 
L79 

.73 

4.66 

5.90 
.18 

2 93 

3.76 
283 
1. 19 

.72 

.53 

4.91 
6.74 
1.96 
4.09 

6.35 
208 
4.22 

2.36 

9.70 
5.16 

.76 

6.34 

.49 

In. 

0. 36 
2.53 

5.40 
.81 

1. 93 
1.23 
.19 
2 96 
2 52 

1. 34 
1.66 
.63 

4.84 

5.84 

2.40 

1.34 
266 

.71 

.59 

2.46 
3.48 

.66 
13.02 
2 73 

4.01 
5.17 

.80 

3.90 

2.35 

1. 76 

6.65 
5.13 

.90 

1.95 

8.45 
13.30 

.99 

3.07 

3. 05 
7.16 
1. 44 

3.06 

3. 47 
7.62 

4.46 
207 

.86 

4.28 

220 

5.34 
5. 95 

2.34 

1.06 
3. 51 
6.69 

.22 

6.15 

9.35 
253 
260 

1.96 
225 

7.66 
14.59 

3.02 
2 07 
4.32 

.92 

229 

9.31 

2.03 
1.26 
2 79 

1. 67 
2 21 

In. 

0. 09 

5.11 
6.79 

.65 
1. 10 
2 82 
.28 
2 79 
3. 33 
2 69 
3.08 
.30 
1. 55 
4.74 
2. 65 
.60 
.63 
.65 
.22 
.85 
.80 
.32 
5.63 
4.93 
1.43 
1.40 
2 21 

1.40 

3. 05 
.97 

3. 40 
.48 
.41 

1. 05 

2 53 
268 

2 69 

1.04 
1.20 
5.37 

.11 

3. 04 

1.06 
7.27 

4.12 
228 

.74 

.37 

.58 

5.71 
1.86 
220 

.84 
4.33 
2 54 
.22 
2.25 
1.30 

1.72 

1. 79 
.91 
.95 

4.32 
1.83 
.55 
3. 15 
2 02 
.84 
3.29 
1. 46 
6. 61 
3.10 

1. 05 
2 57 

.90 

In. 

1.01 

9.12 
8.94 

.02 

227 

3. 11 
.08 

5.64 
2 37 

1.13 

3.82 
.47 

4. 12 

4. 30 
260 

.85 

.78 

.24 

.80 

1.83 
.94 

1.20 
2 55 

5.00 
1.36 

.47 
.54 
3.24 
2 49 
1.19 

2 89 
.90 
2.78 
1.82 
6.51 
.50 

4.42 

2 09 
4.77 
5.02 

.85 
3. 87 
.11 

7.43 
4. 43 
2 77 

.54 

.95 

.65 

224 

1.58 

1.14 
1.08 
2 82 
4.68 

.61 

3.66 

.97 

1.31 
.61 

3.89 

.10 

1.64 
.81 

L63 
4.71 
2 94 
2 21 
2 07 
1.96 
8.73 

3.00 
229 
4. 29 
1.04 

In. 

T. 

5.40 

6.21 

.09 

.86 

3.62 

4.56 
1.28 
1.87 
1.68 
5.45 

T. 
.20 
1. 44 
.63 
.02 
.08 
.22 
.06 
.17 
.46 
.08 
7. 84 
L14 
8.03 
.40 
6.22 
.30 
2 85 
.40 
.91 
.02 
1.73 
.72 
2 72 
.90 
4.11 
.26 

2 21 

3. 77 

1.07 

6.57 
.32 

4.71 
a 03 
3. 10 
.03 
.29 
.10 
2 48 
.07 
.22 
.04 
1. 42 

9.08 
.03 

7.33 
1. 77 
.13 
.44 
T. 

3.78 
.61 

2 57 
.12 
244 
7.95 
.33 
228 
.34 
282 
228 
212 
3. 47 
.10 

In. 

1. 11 

7.69 
5.37 

.52 
.66 
2 72 
1.13 
2 58 

1.69 
1.60 
2 81 

.20 

1.11 

3. 48 
1.96 
.12 
.44 
.74 
.07 
.63 

1.13 
1.06 

1. 87 

3.64 

2 48 

.60 

7.09 
1.19 

2.84 

1.14 
2 01 

.76 

1.21 

.85 

9.10 
.50 

1.64 
.84 

1.84 
6. 01 

.41 
11. 70 
.44 
7. 35 
5.60 
214 
.07 
209 
.28 
283 
.93 
1.42 
.16 
2.80 

4.84 
.20 

1.51 

.29 

1.85 
1.80 
1.24 
2 36 

.43 
.26 
.81 
2 70 
292 
.81 
7.06 
236 
2 24 
2 40 
1.55 
2 30 
.80 

In. 

210 

3.53 
3.72 

.12 

1.57 
2 24 
226 

.89 

1.22 

1.58 

5.22 

1. 47 
.97 

1. 72 

1.53 
.50 
.59 
.13 
.24 
.18 
.18 
.06 

8.37 

1.80 

2.87 
263 

2 77 

.59 

1.48 
.12 

286 

1. 77 
2.04 

1.29 

1. 52 

3.22 
260 

.22 

228 

1.84 

.73 

1.89 

1.27 

3.11 

1. 16 
1. 55 

.68 

229 
.48 

3. 17 

1. 30 
.13 
.21 

3.35 
7.82 

.30 

4.12 
4.61 
1. 10 

.59 
1. 44 
1.40 
202 
aso 

1.35 
202 
a56 

.54 

4.18 

1. 36 
2 39 
2 41 

1.87 

230 
.46 

In. 

2 78 
ao3 
220 
.34 
.90 
1. 41 

1. 51 
L44 
1.82 

248 
224 

.47 
1. 16 
207 

1.52 
.38 
.85 
.68 
.45 

1. 16 
.51 
.30 
254 
L47 

1.63 
2 46 
4.84 

.71 
2 02 
.42 
L20 
.90 

3.21 
.74 

1.90 

4.64 

3.90 
.63 
1.94 
226 

.55 

6.79 
1.72 
290 

5.22 

249 
.66 

1. 16 
.94 

1 1.91 
1.60 
1.29 
.68 
1.56 
3.08 
.30 
3.68 
216 
.74 
.90 
L42 

1.23 
3.46 
2 41 

.64 

1.06 

1.80 
1.27 
273 
1.38 
272 
241 
1.54 
256 
L15 

In. 

'Toi 

282 

.29 

1.63 
207 

.18 
227 
28B 
2 21 

207 
.06 
.03 

4.64 
261 

.01 
.88 
.43 
.08 
.63 
1.6C 
.64 
288 
248 
4.60 
1. 10 
6.99 
L25 
4.58 
1. IS 
273 
1. 16 
1.37 
1.07 
7.43 
1.78 
225 
1.25 
284 
205 
.21 
265 
1.40 
289 
2 26 
1.74 
.11 
2 74 
.87 
4.14 
1. 10 
.28 
.14 
3.49 
9.57 
T. 
268 
205 

208 
L12 
LOO 

.46 

1.34 

284 

.13 

4.24 

7.51 

.57 

4.33 

243 

294 

4.18 

L85 

4.24 

.91 


1 Nonnals are based on records of 20 or more years observations. 
T"»TntcCf Indicates on amount too small to measure. 
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Table 737. — Precipitation: Normal * and total precipitalion at selected points in 
the United States^ 1912-1923 — Continued. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

April. 

April total precipitation. 

1912 

1913 

1 . 

1014 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1018 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

i In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Amarillo, Tex 

1. 72 

.72 

\ 1.76 

0.95 

5.05 

1.71 

0.71 

0.48 

2.56 

a64 

0.39 

3.25 

3.22 

Atlanta, Qa 

3.63 

6.65 

.84 

3. 16 

.35 

1. 51 

3. 17 

6.98 

4. 18 

.5. 32 

3. 31 

4.34 

3.82 

Birmingham, Ala 

3. 67 

8.92 

2.28 

1 4.46 

1.05 

Z14 

4.52 

7. 17 

1.56 

10.71 

4. 81 

6.64 

7.58 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

1.88 

2.30 

.55 

.02 

1.04 

.65 

1. 87 

2.13 

1. 71 

.45 

2.40 

.68 

2.01 

Boise, Idaho 

1. 18 

3.34 

.95 

1.63 

1.05 

.80 

3. 13 

.65 

1. 18 

1.32 

.93 

1. 61 

LOO 

Boston, AT ass 

3.56 

3.07 

4.77 

5.87 

1.86 

4.51 

2.72 

3.06 

2.33 

5.08 

4. 62 

2.48 

6.26 

Brownsville. Tex 

1.33 

1. 76 

.38 

1. 16 

1.01 

1.28 

.43 

2.69 

2.39 


.52 

1.52 

.35 

Buffalo, N. Y 

2.46 

3.39 

3. 78 

3.24 

.59 

2.98 

2.45 

2.41 

3. 40 

2.33 

3.62 

1.56 

1. 17 

Canton, N. Y 

2.26 

2.46 

' 3. 35 

3.56 

1.30 

1.8.3 

1.92 

1.84 

3. 39 

3.45 

1.53 

3.46 

2.41 

Charleston. S. C 

2.99 

4.92 

1 1.40 

2.77 

1.13 

2.35 

.97 

2.49 

.73 

7. 40 

2.06 

1.50 

1.06 

Charlotte, N. C 

3. 44 

3. 92 

2.72 

2.99 

.63 

2.15 

2.64 

6. 47 

3.00 

6.40 

1.90 

6.59 

4.23 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

1.85 

1.62 

! 1.35 

2.58 

3.29 

.48 

1. 75 

3. 92 

1.23 

3. 97 

2.00 

3.23 

3.20 

Chicago, 111 

2.88 

2.56 

1.91 

1.07 

1.02 

1.60 

2.58 

3. 41 

3. 16 

4.71 

4. 47 

3.70 

1.38 

Cinc'iunati, Ohio 

2.95 

5.62 

3.84 

3.07 

.84 

2.51 

4.07 

3.38 

3.29 

5.78 

3. 10 

4. 32 

2.90 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2.31 

3.68 

1 2.47 

4.28 

.65 

2.43 

3.24 

2.55 

2.96 

5. 01 

2.58 

2.10 

2L21 

Concordia, Kans 

2.42 

l.:i5 

2.46 

1.00 

2.47 

1.82 

2.60 

3.51 

4.20 

2.82 

2.79 

2.33 

3.20 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

2.98 

2.75 

3. 41 

1. 52 

1.36 

2. 44 

6. 52 

1.81 

5.30 

4.09 

3. 72 

2.84 

1.76 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

2.03 

2.41 

.83 

1.21 

1.10 

1.09 

1.40 

2.86 

1. 14 

.54 

2.17 

.48 

1.44 

Dodge City, Kans... 

1.87 

1. 73 

2.12 

1.28 

2.28 

2.84 

1.45 

1.38 

1.65 

1. 75 

2.73 

4.24 

2.13 

Dubuque, Iowa 

2.92 

2.49 

1. 70 

1.53 

.38 

2.69 

2.05 

2. 16 

4.47 

3. 91 

4.70 

2.89 

1.48 

Duluth, Minn 

2.14 

2.58 

1 1.75 

2.90 

1.23 

3.27 

1.39 

2.02 

1.82 

1.41 

2.10 

2.83 

1. 11 

El Base, Tex 

.23 

.96 

.14 

.47 

.20 

.30 

T. 


.65 

.03 

.01 

1 .28 

.04 

Eureka, Calif. 

3.93 

5.92 

3.41 

3.27 

1.38 

1.98 

3. 78 

1 1.07 

1 4.03 

3. 12 

1.67 

2.39 

2.96 

Evansville, Ind 

3. 46 

7.02 

1 3. 19 

2.83 

.40 

1.99 

5. 12 

5.26 

! 3.71 

2.03 

3.42 

4.07 

4.54 

Fort Worth, Tex 

2.65 

1 3.20 

2.47 

5.99 

4.98 

6.99 

4.11 

6. 21 

2.06 

.51 

1.09 

17.64 

6.30 

FreSno, Calif 

.71 

1 1.86 

1.01 

.59 

.81 

.02 

.21 

T. 

.06 

.49 

.15 

.10 

3.93 

Galveston, Tex 

3. 13 

4.29 

2. 46 

8.54 

3. 37 

1. 37 

1.45 

6.63 

2.17 

.70 

2.47 

1.66 

4. 45 

Grand Kapids, Alich. 

2.45 

1 2.46 

2.45 

1.97 

.85 

2.52 

4.03 

2.22 

2.60 

2.95 

4.30 

; 4.50 

2.19 

Greenville, Me 

2.78 

' 2.87 

2.54 

4. 51 

3. 40 

2.45 

3.25 

1.66 

2.96 

5. 40 

2.61 

1 2.99 

6.97 

Havre, Mont 

1.01 

1.36 

1.35 

.04 

.24 

; .69 

1. 35 

.36 

.20 

2.66 

.92 

1 1.11 

1.24 

Indianapolis, Ind.... 

3. 47 

4. 62 

3. 01 

3. 21 

.99 

1.81 

4. 25 

5.36 

3. 36 

7.26 

3.73 

1 8.55 

1.94 

lola, Kans 

2.79 

5. 70 

1.30 

1.68 

5.56 

i 3.83 

4.61 

4.00 

4.37 

2.01 

1 2.86 

9.26 

2.66 

Jack.sonville, Fla 

2.72 

4,96 

L32 

.30 

.49 

! .46 

,82 

5.96 

1.26 

3. 42 

1.43 

1. 39 

.98 

Kalispell, Mont 

1.06 

.61 

.86 

1. 21 

1.16 

I .73 

1.26 

.63 

.24 

1.48 

1 1.17 

1.80 

.41 

Little'BcK'k, Ark 

4. 51 

10.76 

11.46 

*5.19 

2.92 

2.61 

3.91 

8.42 

4.09 

6. 59 

7.40 

3. 55 

7.09 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

1. 13. 

1.66 

.36 

.47 

.81 

1 T. 

.46 

.15 

.17 

1.00 

1 .28 

.10 

1. 97 

Lynchburg, Va 

3. 17 

1.89 

3.60 

1. 70 

.87 

! 1.94 

3. 10 

4. 97 

2.18 

3. 63 

2.76 

1.53 

2.71 

Madison, Wis 

2.38 

1. 48 

l.M 

1.84 

.92 

3. 51 

3.29 

2.63 

2.90 

3.43 

5.16 

3.39 

2.59 

MarquettejMloh 

1.09 

3. 01 

3.00 

6.80 

.99 

3. 51 

1. 75 

1. 37 

3.24 

2.28 

4. 10 

3.79 

1.43 

Memphis, Tenn 

4.a3 

8. 01 

5. 40 

2.90 

1.67 

2.32 

4. 13 

4.57 

3. 17 

7.75 

11.64 

3.21 

6. 55 

Miami, Fla 

2. 59 

5. 61 

3. 78 

5. 24 

1.32 

.39 

3. 74 

4.40 

3. 07 

.3. 15 

2.63 

.54 

2.15 

Mobile, Ala.. 

4.35 

17.32 

4. 16 

1. 77 

.14 

6.64 

2. .50 

11.11 

6.84 

5.89 

4. 43 

.92 

4. 39 

Modena, Utah 

.79 

1.99 

.37 

2.17 

2.38 

.23 

1.17 

.35 

.27 

.44 

1. 33 

1.02 

1.22 

Nashville, Tenn 

4,36 

11.73 

1.65 

3.83 

.72 

2.49 

4.05 

3.39 

2.66 

8.58 

3.50 

4. 53 

4.20 

New Orleans, La 

4.91 

8. 02 

4,90 

5. 34 

.04 

2.55 

4.11 

10.73 

7.88 

7.84 

4.87 

3.81 

4. 48 

Norfolk, Va 

3. 79 

2.78 

.79 

1.88 

.91 

1. 96 

2.61 

4. 81 

1. 61 

4.25 

3.02 

1.88 

3.59 

North Platte, Ncbr.. 

2.16 

2.93 

2.07 

1.48 

7.10 

.72 

1.96 

2.61 

2.21 

3. 42 

1.30 

2.01 

2.02 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

2.80 

2. 81 

1.88 

2.41 

7.50 

3. 15 

2. 11 

2.45 

5.04 

2.11 

2.39 

7..67 

4,27 

Omaha, Nebr 

3,01 

1, 31 

3.00 

3. 13 

.81 

1. 72 

3.96 

1. 67 

4.66 

3. 39 

2.13 

2.12 

1. 57 

Parkersburg, W.Va.. 

2.91 

4.02 

1.81 

4.38 

2.02 

2.84 

4.29 

4. 47 

2.09 

6.38 

2.50 

3.81 

3. 47 

Peoria, 111 

3.28 

6.88 

3.54 

2.10 

1.60 

1.60 

4.54 

3. 70 

2.35 

6.12 

6.36 

3. 62 

1.95 

Phof'TiiY, Arir 

.43 

.62 

.61 

.10 

.88 

. 15 

1.22 1 

.02 

. 17 



.02 

.24 1 

.05 

Pierre, S. Dak 

1.98 

.89 

1. 17 

1.78 

2.63 

1.06 

2.39 

2.00 

2.98 

3.37 

1.33 

.59 

1.54 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

2.90 

4. 32 

2.53 

3.98 

1.27 

2.54 

2.20 

2.73 

3.07 

4.42 I 

1.66 

3.56 

3.82 

Portland, Oreg 

3.06 

2.04 

2.94 

3.08 

2.03 

2.86 

5.36 

1. 13 

3.60 

4. 75 

2.26 

3.05 

1.90 

Pueblo, Colo 

L43 

1. 21 

.47 1 

3.04 

3.07 

2.02 

l.,39 

1.31 

2.33 

.86 

.79 

1.21 

.54 

Itoseburg, Oreg. 

2.48 

3.86 

2.05 1 

2.50 

1.38 

2.28 

3.37 

.71 

2.53 

2.07 

1. 38 

2.68 

Z23 

Sacramento, Calif — 

2.00 

1,69 

.63 ; 

.70 

.60 

.06 1 

.62 I 

1.06 

.11 

1.36 

.30 

.40 

2.87 

St. Louis, Mo 

3.62 

7.84 

3, 57 

1.92 

1.20 

1.78 

4.64 

7.09 

1.76 

3.43 

7.01 

7.40 

3.20 

St. Paul, Minn 

2.33 

2.60 

1.62 

3.73 

2.75 

3.03 

1. 05 

.94 

8.98 

2.21 

2.46 

1.66 

2.20 

Salt Lake Cit;^ Utah 

2.26 j 

2.34 

1.95 

2.84 

1.88 

.88 

1.49 

.69 

2.50 

3. 10 

2.66 

8.05 

8.66 

San Antonio, Tex.... 

2.94 

1.78 

1.32 

5.26 

11.64 

1.85 

.28 

5. 14 

3.60 

1.09 

2.78 

6.46 

3.24 

San Diego, Calif. 

.74 

2.13 

.08 ! 

.85 

1. 16 

.01 

1.06 

T. 

.30 

.47j 

.04 

.17 

1.05 

San FrnncLsco, Calif. 

1.82 

1.38 

.60 

.99 

.62 


.33 

.60 

.10 

1.361 

.54 

.47 

3.92 

Santa Fe, N. kex... 

.86 

.43 

1.32 1 

.44 

4.82 

2.50 

.15 

.72 

1.94 

.73 

.56 

1.43 

1.60 

Scranton, Pa 

2:66 

3.78 

3.63 

3.89 

1.65 

4.19 

1.06 

3.08 

2.71 

2.53 

2.88 

8.44 

2.92 

Seattle, wash 

2.38 

1.73 

.83 

8.31 

2.91 

3.98 

4.48 

.00 

3.20 

8.46 

L76 

2.63 

1.67 

Sheridan, Wvo 

1.67 

1.23 

.62 

2.75 

1.79 

2.71 

1. 12 

8.74 

1. 16 

8.45 

.62 

8.47 

2.47 

Sbrevepo^, La. 

4.68 

7.49 

4.17 

8.35 

6.42 

4.61 

3. 34 

5.28 

3.98 

4.01 

6.24 

6.97 

4.40 

Springfield, Mo. 

3.80 

6.87 

2.05 

3.63 

2.78 

5.15 

4.03 

4.25 

3.55 

1.53 

4.79 

4.94 

3.33 

Thomasville, Qa 

3.66 

ia38 

1.38 

1,78 

.57 

2.47 

1. 65 

5.02 

2.78 

7.22 

8.09 

.64 

3.88 

Trenton, N. J 

3.29 

3,77 

5.27 

2.57 

3.04 

2.67 

2.29 

3.25 

2.01 

4.34 

1.86 

L69 

3.34 

WaUa Walla, Wash.. 

1.70 

2.07 

1. 01 

1.54 

2.35 

1.83 

3.68 

.32 

1.62 

1L80 

.81 

1.84 

124 

Washhigton, D. C 

3.26 

2.33 

5.86 

3.20 

.90 

2.96 

2.16 

6.58 

8.72 

C60 

2.93 

1.06 

8.94 

Winnemuoca, Nev... 

.88 

.70 

1.09 

1. 32 

2.33 

.19 

.68 

.52 

.49 

.80 

.06 

.66 

.79 


1 Normal* are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
T-»Trace, indicates an amonnt too small to measure. 
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Table 737. — Precipitation: Normal * and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States, lOUS-lOSS — Continued. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

May. 

May total precipitation. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

Amarillo, Tex 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

3.67 

1.67 

1. 41 

4. 43 

1.70 

0.89 

2.49 

Z23 

Z08 

Z67 

2.09 

1.60 

1.70 

Atlanta, Ga 

3.09 

4. 37 

3. 62 

.30 

6.11 

3.57 

4.37 

1. 73 

7.20 

4.68 

1. 76 

8.01 

9.83 

Birmingham, Ala 

3.09 

2.68 

4. 48 

1.52 

6. 14 

6.85 

3.85 

4.07 

4.59 

7.94 

1.24 

3.42 

7.27 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

2.60 

3.03 

1.99 

3. 61 

4.43 

1.95 

.26 

Z03 

4.06 

1.27 

Z72 

Z65 

1.01 

Boise, Idaho. 

1.29 

1.94 

.58 

.51 

4.28 

1.80 

2.06 

1.05 

.08 

.56 

Z15 

1.66 

1.76 

Boston, Mass _ 

3. 51 

4.04 

3.22 

Z78 

1.64 

2.83 

4. 45 

1.99 

4.25 

5.26 

3.64 

5.34 

.83 

Brownsville, Tex 

Buffalo, N. Y 

2.22 

1.69 

1. 12 

9.03 

..50 

.37 

2.57 

4. 31 

1. 97 

ZOO 

Z40 

3.90 

.48 

3. 10 

3.50 

2.48 

3.67 

1.86 

4.13 

2.88 

2.47 

4. 32 

1. 10 

2.11 

2.01 

3.06 

Canton, N. Y 

2.85 

6.33 

2.64 

.89 

1.67 

4.59 

2.28 

3. 91 

3.04 

1.41 

1.08 

1. 19 

3.20 

Charleston, S. C 

Charlotte, N. C 

3. 47 

3.93 

.19 

.82 

8.92 

1.22 

3.80 

3.65 

1.69 

1.96 

5.92 

9.56 

6.30 

3.92 

3.14 

3. 77 

.49 

6.47 

4.41 

2.45 

2.02 

6.38 

1. 33 

4.60 

3.72 

4.01 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

2.43 

1. 37 

2.22 

2. 10 

Z21 

1.93 

4.65 

^60 

.70 

Z15 

Z40 

ZOO 

Z58 

Chicago, 111 

3. 37 

3.97 

4.38 

5.22 

7.04 

2.93 

3. 41 

4. 57 

3.84 

1.81 

.80 

3.18 

3. 46 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

3.62 

4.64 

2.30 

1.83 

5.56 

4.49 

4.62 

4.06 

3.66 

4.36 

2.79 

ZOO 

2.34 

Cleveland, Ohio 

3.22 

2.56 

2.84 

4.09 

3.13 

2.04 

2.89 

4.02 

4.16 

1.12 

1. 51 

Z42 

2.91 

Concordia, Kans 

4.70 

3.26 

6. 70 

1.70 

4.73 

3.99 

3. 11 

2.52 

6.68 

3.60 

Z51 

3.54 

5.48 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

4.56 

5.62 

5.06 

4.83 

8.21 

3.87 

3.94 

5.87 

ZOO 

3.14 

3.62 

6.87 

4.78 

Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

2.20 

3.03 

.88 

1. 42 

Z13 

1.47 

T. 

3.60 

3. 47 

1.24 

1.03 

Z71 

Z04 

Dodge City, Kans— 

3.34 

1.03 

.81 

3. 47 

5.43 

.41 

1.60 

ZOO 

1.66 

3. 47 

1.36 

Z77 

7.74 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Duluth, Minn 

4. 32 

5.08 

8.20 

4.64 

7.61 

2.49 

2.56 

8.64 

2.79 

Z86 

Z26 

4.79 

1.86 

3.47 

5.90 

4.82 

4.63 

3.22 

3. 57 

.86 

4.07 

1. 72 

4. 67 

2.77 

3.28 

1.81 

El Paso, Tex 

.36 

T. 

T. 

1.23 

T. 

.43 

.14 

.05 

.14 

.03 

.31 

.36 

.01 

Eureka, Calif 

2.54 

1.98 

1.67 

.70 

Z07 

1. 48 

1.03 

.29 

1.48 

.04 

Z54 

.05 

1.26 

Evansville. Ind 

Fort Wortn, Tex 

3. 43 

3.84 

.59 

1.03 

7.96 

3.72 

3.68 

6.75 

4. 74 

5. 18 

1.66 

Z69 

4.66 

4. 15 

2.71 

2.74 

10.71 

2.49 

3.70 

3.92 

1.99 

3.99 

8.66 

1.04 

4.58 

.54 

Fresno, Calif 

.63 

.41 

.30 

T. 

.99 

T. 

.18 

.51 

. 10 


.69 

.49 

.20 

Galveston, Tex 

3.23 

4.50 

3. 87 

7. .54 

2.70 

8.08 

3. 47 

.22 

9.96 

3.^ 

Z04 

4.93 

3.56 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

3.34 

4.91 

1. 76 

3.06 

2.61 

4.13 

4. 48 

4.03 

4.78 

1.02 

1.23 

2.64 

3.70 

Greenville, Me 

3. 47 

6. 32 

3. 01 

1.70 

2.99 

4.59 

3.22 

3. 37 

4. 76 

1.33 

1. 97 

3.44 

Z50 

Havre, Mont 

2.09 

2,67 

1. 81 

1. 13 

1.95 

3.00 

.33 

.13 

1.25 

1.39 

Z17 

Z47 

1.23 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3.94 

5.67 

1.49 

1.90 

3.94 

3.54 

3. 30 

3.85 

3.34 

5.04 

1.55 

Z58 

5.86 

lola, Kans 

5.05 

4.16 

3.35 

5.84 

7.77 

Z98 

5. 12 

4 . 91 

4. 15 

4. 71 

4. 85 

3.70 

5.33 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Kalispell, Mont 

4.25 

3. 53 

1.06 

ZOO 

3.67 

3.32 

1. 83 

2.60 

7. 32 

7.41 

4. 02 

7. 18 

8.73 

2.03 

.76 

.92 

,60 

3.68 

1. 11 

.97 

.43 

1. 72 

1. 16 

.57 

.76 

Z88 

Little Rock, Ark 

1 5.10 

1.81 

2.34 

Z25 

4.38 

1.49 

3.28 

.64 

4.67 

8. 18 

.75 

4.74 

laso 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

1 .48 

.12 

,05 

.43 

.88 

.03 

.21 

.40 

.19 

.10 

3. 67 

.65 



Lynchburg, Va 

Madison, Wis 

3.99 

4. 95 

4,76 

.69 

1.99 

6.13 

2.21 

Z16 

3.64 

,79 

6.15 

4.37 

1.66 

3.62 

6.57 

6.63 

6.97 

6.98 

2.38 

3. 33 

4. 87 

3. 55 

2.51 

5.13 

4.16 

1.00 

M arquette jM ich 

Memphis, Tonn 

1 3.32 

3.73 

2.04 

.90 

3. 12 

1.78 

1.45 

0.58 

Z77 

.74 

1.67 

8.27 

1.27 

4. 34 

2.32 

2.97 

4.64 

5.70 

4.09 

2.91 

.99 

6.51 

8. 12 

1.27 

3.48 

6.16 

Miami, Fla 

6.37 

11.17 

8.42 

1.82 

3.32 

5.09 

4. 62 

2.80 

13. 31 

10.33 

5.60 

9.06 

11.48 

Mobile, Ala 

4.00 

7. 70 

1.69 

.22 

4.67 

6.08 

Z05 

2.90 

6.04 

3. 70 

3.07 

8.31 

7. 91 

Modena, Utah 

.87 

.33 

.84 

.85 

.97 

.62 

Z23 

.(iO 

.38 

1. 67 

1.25 

1.61 

.32 

Nashville, Tenii 

3. 60 

4.02 

2.06 

3.01 

4. 94 

6.37 

4. 75 

3.61 

8. 67 

3. 18 

1. 15 

4.39 

4. 31 

Now Orleans, La 

3.88 

16.80 

7.94 

.19 

3.64 

7.97 

1.63 

Z79 

7.02 

4.08 

1. 61 

5.76 

0.10 

Norfoll^ Va 

4.07 

1. 75 

4. 31 

Z63 

4.82 

5. 48 

1.98 

Z97 

3.63 j 

1.99 

4. 72 

3.42 

1.90 

North Platte, Nebr.. 

3.06 

1.93 

3.50 

Z14 

5.55 

1. 95 

4. 44 

2.30 

2.33 

3. 31 

1.89 

Z53 

4.08 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

5.75 

2.91 

3.88 

5.07 

3.69 

.69 

Z14 

8.31 

5.66 

8.66 

1.85 

6.83 

7.01 

Omaha, Nebr 

4.50 

1.30 

6.27 

Z 16 

6.05 

4.67 

3. 85 

4.08 

1.70 

Z55 

3. 18 

Z37 

2.60 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

3.46 

3. 78 

4.80 

1. 61 

3. 47 

4.65 

5.06 

3. 51 

5,00 

1.64 

4.19 

4.00 

Z31 

Peoria. Ill 

4.26 

4.39 

1.86 

Z28 

11. 49 

7.61 

2.40 

3.02 

3. 79 

3.03 

Z 13 

4.60 

5.15 

Phoenu, Ariz 

.03 

.58 


T. 

.17 

T. 

.45 


.06 

.42 

.17 

.26 

.06 

Pierre, S. Dak 

2.13 

1.67 

i'76 

3.64 

2.56 

6.81 

2.72 


Z78 

5. 11 

4. 79 

3.58 

1.43 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

3. 30 

1.56 

3.11 

Z64 

3.84 

Z33 

Z65 

3.89 

4.89 

1.03 

Z49 

Z59 

3.34 

Portland, Oreg 

2.36 

1.89 

1.63 

1.22 

2.59 

Z05 

Z31 

1.38 ; 

1.95 

.91 

.99 

1.60 

1.48 

Pueblo, Colo 

1.68 

1. 55 

1.43 

3. 61 

1. 76 

.63 

3.01 

.06 

.38 

1.26 

.98 

1. 67 

.68 

Roseburg, Oreg 

2.05 

3.11 

1.60 

1.06 

3. 36 

Z05 

Z76 

1.34 

1.23 

.24 

1. 75 

1.03 

1.56 

Sacramento, Calif 

.98 

.94 

,51 

.50 

Z76 

.10 

.12 

.01 

.01 



.75 

.43 

.06 

St. Louis, Mo 

4.24 

4.29 

1. 63 

,69 

7.67 

3.00 

3.78 

3.28 

7.86 

5.00 

4.29 

1.26 

5. 85 

St. Paul, Minn... 

3.62 

4.06 

2.95 

1.48 

3.88 

5.89 

3.92 

4. 52 

Z13 

1.97 

3.38 

Z48 

Z2S 

Salt Lake Cit^ Utah 

1. 95 

1. 75 

.57 

.89 

1.97 

.61 

3. 48 

1.32 

1.24 

1.83 

1.95 

Z16 

1.91 

San Antonio, Tex..— 

2.96 

1. 49 

2.88 

6.59 

1.89 

3.85 

3.30 

2.80 

3.06 

2.42 

2. 01 

3.46 

1.33 

San Diego. Calif 

San Francisco, Calif. 

.41 

.17 

.07 

.08 

.28 

,01 

.31 { 

T. 

.34 

.44 

Z54 

• 30 


.81 

1.47 

.63 

.37 

3. 17 

.07 

.06 

T. 

T. 

T. 

.61 

.55 

.06 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. .. 

1. 11 

.99 

.17 

Z28 

.83 

.07 

.84 

1.02 

3.37. 

Z28 

Z35 

.29 

1.02 

Bcraotoib Fa 

3. 44 

1. 44 

Z27 

3.29 

3.30 

3.04 

3.25 

3.58 

?. 33 

Z48 

Z28 

Z20 

3.26 

Seattle, Wash 

Sheridan, Wyo 

Shreveport, La 

Springfield. Mo 

T^omasvUle, Ga 

TrentomN. J 

WaUa Walla, Wash.. 
Washington, D. C — 
Wlnnemucca, Nev... 

1.97 

1.04 

1. 37 

.74 

1.72 ! 

1.56 

.83 

1. 19 

Z08 

.96 

1.93 

1.08 

1.45 

2.68 

2.27 

1.52 

3. 10 

3.98 

3.04 

3.66 

Z83 

.81 

3. 12 

Z98 

3.04 

3.27 

4.16 
5.55 
4.01 
8. 52 

6.74 
2.85 
2.12 
4. 47 

3.11 

Z38 

Z87 

3.00 

4.49 
3.55 
1. 45 
1.98 

1.81 

6.52 

8.75 

4.33 

5.01 

Z78 

1.54 

Z45 

1.66 

3.90 

8.23 

ZOO 

1.49 
4.19 
1.38 
4. 37 

6.78 

4.52 

8.02 

4.18 

5.18 

6.53 

3.36 

Z66 

3.66 

4.06 

4.03 

4.04 

4.04 

8.94 

&21 

3.03 

4.68 

4.55 

6.00 

.89 

1.83 

3.83 
-1.03 

1.95 

4.84 

.52 

1.24 

4.56 

.45 

.98 
1. 72 
.48 

Z48 

Z18 

1.08 

1.29 

Z30 

.49 

Z48 

1.84 

Z49 

.68 

Z35 

.77 

.68 

5.27 

1.25 

.67 
1. 43 
.15 

.19 
5.82 
1. 18 

.46 

4.27 

.47 

1.38 

1.50 

.70 


I Nonnab are based en records of 20 or more years of observations. 
T— Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 



/n. /n. Jn. Irk In^ 

Anvarillo^ Tea 2L99 T.90 2 32 (LM LOU 

Atlanta, Oa« 3,88 11.21 3.10 214 282 

ida.... A 88 2 18 . 2 75 4. 40 4. 80 

Blsmarok^NCDeik.-. 3.54 3.56 ;2 06 0.00 5.70 

Bofse, Idafiou 88 . 86 1.64 .82 . 48; 

Boston, Mass 3.08 .27 .64 1.40 L39 

BrowaSTUlB,T«x.._. 2 37 12 7H 4 96 . 63 T. 

Buffalo,. N,T-.- 3.14 .88 LC9 1.72 1.72 

Canton, N.Y_ 3.48 1.57 L 15 2.29 3.67 

Charleston. 3. G 5.30 6.89 2 88^4 33 4.52 

Charlotte, N. C 4 46 A39 4 21 212 

Cheyenne, Wyo L67 1.17 L 18 .25 1.34 

Chicago, IIL 3.66 1.78 1.08 .2 58 2 60 

Ciiieiiiiteti,.Ohio 298 2 16 2 29 2. 20 4 47 

Cleveland,. Olilo 3. 68 1. 96 1. 38 2 80 2 OB 

Concordia, Hans 4 97 296 2 76 273 2 33 

Pes Moines, I<»7a... 4 96 2 60 252 289 2 60 

Pevil9Lalce,N.Dak. 3.53 2 96 1.26 5.84 4.53 

Dodge City, KanS-_. 3.32 2 55 2 02 2 88 2 96 

Dubuqtte, Iowa. 4.'^>6 1,93 1.92 2 81 206 

Duhlth^Minik. 4.68 1.32 2 08 6.28 496 

Kl PascvTex.... 65 1.27 .ftl 1.4(7 T. 

EUteka, CaliL 1.06 1.29 1. 60 1.73 .05 

Iyaniwffle.Dttd 4.17 230 1.55 299 260 

Fort Worth, Tex 297 436 208 297 288 

rre8no,.CaliL._ 10 T. .BO .23 

Galveston, Ten. 476 4 03 2.51 .12 ,08 

Qrandl]lapids,Mich. 2 52 1.02 L/30i2^,1.86 

Ofoenville, Me 3.69 l.Oil L82 2 34 '2 00 

Havre, Mont 2. 82 1. 62 1. 48 4. 07 2 ,% 

&i«ana|M>lis, ind.... 4 33 2 02 2 35 ; 2 25 2 91 

Ida. Kiras 473 2 98 426:294 256 

Ja<is(mvme, Fla 253 262 456 1.32 L55 

KattspeO* Mont 1. 74 2 50 2 21 2 51 . 2 09 

Little Bock, Ark.... 400 284 205 .01 272 

Los Angeles, Calif-. . .07 58 . 00 T. 

Lynchburg, Va. 2 80 2 3S 2 88 2 21 4 hi 

Madison, Wts 410 1.13 2 73 2 46 1.76 

Marqaette, 2 51 2 4(5 2 76 4 31 5. 12 

Memphis, Tt^an...., 4 27 4 39 .97 .12 '2 72 

Miami, Fla 7.89 14 63 407 2 57 12 52 

Mohlle, Ala 2 96 4 68 3.88 5.78 T.41 

Modena, Utah 40 . 06 . 44 L50 .85 

Nasbvme,TeaB 4 2r 5.06 .90 2 95 1.42 

NewOrteans, La.... aJ!6 411 2 58 2 51 2 61 

Norfolk Va 4.23 463 5.70 220 262 

North Flatte, Nebv.. 225 .57 213 483 230 

Ofclaboinarity.Okla 2 07 4 75 2 82 ; .02 7.33 

Omaha, Kebr._ 6.05 2 09 2 28 ; 7. 01 2 83 

Parkeraburg,W. Va. 4 66 248 296 215 484 

Peoria,IIl 430 1.86 250 246 208 

PhoedkArte .12 .01 .... .05 .42 

Plcrr^RPak 208 .91 .32 6.72 412 

Pittsbui^Pa. 2 80 2 67 1.04> 2 31 2 36 

Portlan&Oreg 2.72 203 424 1.52 1.47 

PuebteTColo.. L47 2.24 . 68 1.90 1.26 

RosebUfg, Oreg 1.07 207 227 1.76 .71 

Sacramento, Calif... .16 .68 .11 .60 — 

Bt.LoulAMa. 447 293. 1.55 .10 277 

St. Paul^M&aa. 441 1. 10 ; 205 249 2 58 

SaltLakeCity.Utab . .77 .90 i 237 208 .1.44 

8aaAsitODtekTes......211 222 290 .01 .03 

San DiegoTOahr. 03 .16 . 09 T. T. 

San Fi'aads^ Calif. .17 . 81 .02 . 29 .... 

Santa Fs^lOdez... 2.04 231. 436 .1.73 .16 

Bcranlc%F8 257 L67;t34 206,237 

SeattleTWasb 1.40 276 '%,7t .1.76 » :40 

Sheridaib Wye. LflO 1.12 ;290 L65 .471 

^vepert,l4t 258:279 2232 39210. 

apdngfil^Ma...^. 219 AM >271 142 281 

%snumdie,Qa 4 72 263 7.90 .2 62 415 

TrentemN. J........ 249 230 .62 174 :207 

Walla Wana^ Wash.. 1.19 1.73 211 L 12 .40 

Wa8blBgtaD,.P. O... 419 436 1.8i 230 259 

WilliMiaocca,Wey.. .04 L14 214 217 .05 


In. In. In. In, In. In. In. In. 

2.18 0«88 .1.44 204 2 66 7.75 2 77 9.70 

228 1.75 231 206 247 1.50 4 41 223 

20e 3.44 ^7.64 230 2 08 1.45 282 219 

1.60 216 . .50 .63 206 .93 2 24 1.99 

. 1. C8 . 34 . 68 T. 1. 18 . 09 .57 2 05 

5.CH 406:1.94.1.08 278 258 8.05 203 

.17 . 71 1.39 5.08 2 7D 4 69 2 65 1.08 

4. 04 5. 28 2 81 . 54 2 11 1. 52 2 38 . 3. 64 

284 3.58 2 57 4.83 200 1. 60 7. 66 4 49 

2 76 1. 92 . 27 : 6. 33 2 45 .61 2 64 3. 68 

2 55 4.70 2 43 2 43 3.56 1.33 2 74 2 31 

.37 .34 1.24 .72 .70 2.02 .90 233 

7.25 2 87 1.69 216 .2 94 1.57 .12 1.70 

4.32 2 96 ‘5.97 2 44 2 68 2 35 1.77 ! 218 

1. 98 2 59 1. 83 1. 24 5. 28 2 38 2 66 , t. 49 

4 66 2 17 1. 86 6. 14 .84 2 35 2 10 7. 33 

2 24 216 5.68 7.38 1.25 4.66 2 63 4 95 

414 1.69 2.00 3.58 4 69 4 76 2 52 1.43 

2 16 . 91 . 26 1. 72 2 06 4. 49 L 37 2 95 

4 61 212 216 : 6.21 2 24 3.64.1.20 8.66 

281 1.96 .84 277 266 438 297 8.89 

..36 . 86 . 27 . 99 .79 *05 . 09 

LOO .00 . 02 .14 1.92 1.30 ^ ^14 1.07 

4 68 4.20 2 06 2 75 277 2 44 265 209 

230 1.97 216 272 233 263 L76 67# 

01 08 .01 . 12 ' T. 

;2t5 .66 279 1249 208 4.97 206 ‘224 

256 244 1.17 1.84 . 409 202 216 ! L07 

2 09 2 69 238 236 212 2 88 10;00 3.73 

: 4 03 1.43 1.68 2 09 2 00 .83 6.39 

:292 234 211 238 278 223 .99 230 

2 58 : .94 .2 54 4 21 2 59 2 41 5.63 5.39 

:246 208 222 1279 237 271 288 495 

291 276 .66 .6i6 .96 1.32 .54 1.49 

200 282 :277 275 4 27 467 221 1.80 

.08 .... T. .OX T. .03 

228 5.17 291 7.01 212 1.85 3.37 213 

462 247 X.S4 236 263 252 217 206 

: 7. 26 : 2 48 251 2 01 2 80 L 53 4. 50 2 19 

219 251 296 264 1.83 215 3.31 205 

2 36 2 71 2 17 7. 26 2 90 1. 14 4. 50 2 0# 

242 233 292 212 204 3.97 203 297 

.01 T. .36 .13 . 69 . 01 .23 . 25 

462 203 270 296 281 2 29 5.37 449 

2 70 2 77 2 45 4 50 2 46 9.41 5.45 5.35 

L92 465 ;235 248 205 1.05 278 L43 

209.238.218 415 235 1.39 .87 415 

e. 10 483 209 4 87 206 280 .30 208 

268 219 1.80 444 2 62 257 268 200 

;230 217 239 280 5.30 3.63 6.06 » 218 

255 7.43 469^206 218 217 .00 209 

.08 T. T. .04 T. 

2 32 .84 L 59 2 55 412 .54 4 00 5.67 

282 255 240 258 274 5.33 212 421 

; L83 I.I7 .12 .91 211 1.36 .14 1.19 

L32 .58 L02 L30 .47 7.14 .91 

t .91 .36- .33 .68 .96 . 76 : 1.01 t23 

.01 , T 95 . 06 T. .09 

:297 .52 L47 :230 L53 231 : .90 433 

: 279 279 281 440 ;276 470 467 4 36 

: .56 .19 . 30 T. .15 . 06 . 83 L99 

.49 ; .02 2 85 7.91 12 83 469 2 92 .79 

T. ; T. .06 92 T. . T. .91 

T. : T. T. T. .94 T. : .26 .95 

.38 .02 .52 7.60: 294 280 .74 .28 

468:442 2 50 4 48 2 99 1.61 7.05 200 

L 82 2 70 .60 : .35 L 93 1.29 ,.93 101 

2 22 L 02 137 ; .64 : t98 1.94 221 : 211 

2 98 , .40 212 : 2 63 2 33 3.38 2 77 . 249 

2 00 2 69 2 51 14 90 L 49 9.09 .09 210 

255- 269- 274 258 ;222 2 51 2S6 :t0Ln 

2M 212 278 , t89( 293 4 83 498 ; t#7 

L77 . 57 ; .10 : .94 1 1.93 r .57 .tt ‘ 219 

7.63 225 206 .244 490 3.42 410 ' 219 

35 :r.32 : .... .51 : .92 : .» 229 


> Normals are based on records of 20 or mor» years-of observatJoaa. 
T— Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Table 737. — Precipitation: Normal * and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States^ 1912-1923 — Continued. 


Nor- 


August total precipitation. 


Station. 

xnai 

for 

Aug. 

1912 

1013 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 






In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Amarillo, Tex 

2.81 

2.28 

lildl 

2. 97 

6.85 

3.82 

6. 17 

2.36 

3. 21 

5.52 

5. 77 

0.78 

1.54 

Atlanta, Ga 

4.48 

3.70 

2.53 

5.04 

4. 92 

3.61 

5. 61 


.3.80 


8.03 

2.72 

4.17 

Birmingham, Ala 

4.48 

5.60 

1.01 

6.38 

4.40 

3. 51 

8. 98 

.98 

5.33 

EE3 

3.97 

2.95 

6.90 

Bismarck, N. Dak..,^ 

1.98 

2.33 

.77 

2.02 

3.44 

1.97 

1. 37 

2.62 

1.46 

.59 

.18 

.22 

.63 

Boise, Idaho 

.16 

.07 

.03 

.04 

T. 

.46 

T. 

.48 

T. 

.33 

.34 

1. 13 

.20 

Boston, Mass 

4.03 

1.94 

2.86 

3.20 

5.63 

2.19 

7.06 

1. 56 

6.07 

2.32 

1.63 

4.75 

1.86 

Brownsville, Tex 

2.69 

.12 

1.04 

.68 

2.68 

5.58 

.29 

.40 

.25 

.00 

.14 

2.43 

1.34 

Buffalo, N. y 

2.99 

4.00 

3.26 

4.96 

6.19 

1. 46 

1.86 

3.02 

3.04 

1. 77 

1.80 

4.62 

1.26 

Canton, N. Y 

2.69 

4.44 

2,91 

4.23 

5.66 

1. 84 

4. 50 

3.18 

2.60 

1. 94 

3.91 

4.25 

2.36 

Charleston, S. C 

6.97 

2.77 

3.50 

4. 43 

Mni 

ES£] 

6.06 

2.87 

5.70 

7.02 

6.70 

5.18 

12.29 

Charlotte, K. C 

5.65 

1. 87 

4.48 

2.25 

4.59 


4.84 

2.18 

3.94 

8.91 

2.78 

2.74 

2.93 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

1. 47 

1.44 

1.43 

1.67 

3.98 

1.26 1 

Iml 

1.68 

.43 

1.32 

.61 

2.16 

2.06 

Chicago, 111 

ZSS 

3.59 

Esia 

3. 76 

4.33 

Esai 

llPfl 

1.27 

1. 10 

3.16 

4.92 

1.45 

7.76 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

3. 33 

5.00 

1. 27 

4.28 

4.13 

3.57 

tK3 

4.53 

.92 

6. 10 

6.02 

5.60 

3.72 

Cleveland, Ohio 

3. 16 

4.54 

2.26 

3.93 

1.47 

1.36 

4.65 

2. 47 

7. 19 

2.33 

3. 32 


8.97 

Concordia, Kans 

2.81 

5. 18 

.30 

2.11 

1.99 

1. 21 

2.63 

EMEl 

1.00 

6. 16 

1. 93 


2.75 

Des Moines, Iowa... 

3.61 

3.52 

3. 44 

1. 77 

1. 71 

2.02 

1.82 

2. 64 

2.19 

2.11 



5.84 

Devils Lake, N. Dak 

2.76 

2. 99 

3. 93 

KXlIlii 

.90 

3. 16 

1. 12 

2.25 

2.28 

2.21 

ExtU 

mwp 

2.25 

Dodge City, Kans... 

2.59 

6.80 

.72 

1.23 

6.16 

2.26 

4. 46 

.84 

1.23 

2.43 



1.46 

Dubuque, Iowa 

3.04 

6.79 


4. 01 

2.84 

1.49 

2.11 


1.68 

3.44 

kJBv] 


4.77 

Duluth, Minn 

3.53 

3.25 

1.26 

4.20 

1..56 

3.37 

2.04 

2.32 

2.99 

1.44 

Eq] 

EfiV 

1.76 

El Paso, Tex 

1. 72 

2.83 

.54 

1. 85 

1.37 

EMM 

4.39 

1.66 

.72 

1.33 



2.96 

Eureka, Calif 

.10 

.08 


T. 


.12 

.02 

.21 

.01 

.49 

.01 



Evansville, Ind 

3.24 

4.00 

1. 74 

3.59 

7.83 

4.31 

1. 92 

3.03 

2.49 

6.31 

5.26 



Fort Worth, Tex 

1.87 

6.56 

T. 

9.02 


3.84 

1.92 

.29 

5.00 

4.22 

.95 

.52 

1.68 

Fr^no, Calif 



T. 

T. 



.08 

T. 



.15 


T. 


Galveston, Tex 

5.01 

1. 59 

3.88 

8.17 


4.14 

2.71 

Eli!] 

2.17 

2.65 

1. 42 

2.53 

iei 

Grand Rapids, Mich 

2.59 

3. 16 

.97 

3.49 

2.87 

4.41 

0.46 

.84 

1.67 

.76 

6.15 

2.96 

2.07 

Greenville, Me 

3.80 

5. 38 

2.80 

2.90 

6.13 

2.95 

4.98 

1.42 

3.77 

4. 61 

5.56 

3.41 

2.85 

Havre, Mont 

1.26 

2.24 

.74 

2. 43 

.94 

.34 

.43 

2.61 

.76 

.81 

.27 

1.70 

1.47 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3.33 

3.12 

4.98 

6. 58 

5.25 

2.47 

1.48 

2.24 

3. 43 

1.85 

7. 26 

2.45 

4.83 

lola, Kans 

3.47 

3.78 

.15 

2.74 

5.05 

2.43 

3.91 

1.60 

2.22 

7.55 

5. 79 

3.65 

8.39 

Jacksonville, Fla 

6.21 

5. 32 

3.32 

8.47 

4.08 

6.76 

6. 05 

3.12 

6.96 

7. 46 

7. 70 

7.71 

4.67 

Kalispcll, Mont 

.89 

1.03 

.61 

1. 31 


1.96 

.32 

mEm 

1.06 

2. 61 

.66 

.76 

.96 

Little Rock, Ark 

3.65 

4. 98 

2.40 

4. 77 


3.69 

4. 38 

1.42 

3.45 

3. 33 

7.08 

.83 

2.55 

Los Angeles, Calif... 



T. 



T. 

T. 

.03 

T. 


T. 


T. 

Lynchburg, Va 

4.25 

1.28 

2.40 

2.60 

5. 45 

2.69 

3.63 

2.91 

3.03 

eSEm 

.83 

i. 18 

3.44 

Madison, Wis 

3.21 

3. 16 

1.59 

3.60 

4.39 

4.24 

2. 72 

2.03 

.89 

2.61 

3. 97 

1.33 

5.69 

MarquetteJM ich — 

2.86 

5.83 

.73 

2. 12 

5.43 

.99 

3.28 

EMM 


3.50 

3. 48 


1.08 

Memphis, Tenn 

8.20 

3. 41 

3.09 

7.31 

10.60 

2.98 

2.65 

2.56 

.82 

2.32 

5.84 

.76 

5.06 

Miami, Fla 

7.60 

2.93 

6. 67 

3. 77 

1.37 

iri»bB 

4. 32 

1.43 

3. 73 

4. 12 

3. 14 

7.97 

6.84 

Mobile, Ala 

0.81 

8.25 

6. 61 

9. 78 

7.69 

5. 46 

6.42 

14. 16 

6.04 

7. 78 

8. 37 

5.13 

4.46 

Modena, Utah 

L83 

.13 

1.07 

.73 

.46 

1.97 

.26 

1.26 

.50 

.81 

2.44 

2.41 

2.13 

Nashville, Tenn 

3. 47 

3.06 

.86 

8.64 

6.03 

4.27 

3. 02 

3. 05 

6.80 


2.85 

3.83 

9.60 

New Orleans, La 

5.61 

4. 93 

5.29 

8.47 

7,22 

4.89 

6.92 

lAlil 

7. 38 

4. 18 

3.09 

5.71 

7.60 

Norfolk, Va 

6.97 

2.12 

4.14 

1.10 

2,46 

2.99 

4. 64 

2. 48 

3.47 

3. 83 

3. 13 

8.04 

4.47 

North Platte, Nebr.. 

2.46 

1.27 

mm 

3. 45 

4.23 

2.35 

1.96 

1.73 

.76 

4. 73 

2.57 

2.26 

4.70 

OklahomaClty, Okla 

3.17 

3. 61 

.67 

2. 76 

5.26 

.68 

4. 60 

1.91 

2.28 

4.86 

.85 

.19 

3.57 

Omaha, Nebr 

3.62 

4. 78 

.18 

2.24 

3.06 

2.74 

3. 65 

1. 14 

2.91 

2. 78 

2.07 

1.01 

4.24 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

3.53 

3. 05 

2.53 

5.05 

4. 78 

2.41 

2.18 

5. 14 

4.60 

2. 65 

3. 71 

7.44 

7.38 

Peoria, 111 

2.93 

1. 67 

2.87 

2.40 

4.78 


3.36 

5. 88 

4. 73 

1. 87 

3.86 

.72 

2.84 

Phoenix, Arlz 

.96 

.72 

.32 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.11 

3. 47 

2.40 

.75 

1. 62 

.57 

.65 

Pierre, ». Dak 

2.01 

3. 86 

1.37 

2.19 

.56 

4.66 

1.93 

2.30 

2.24 

2.07 

1.59 

2.08 

8.76 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

3. 18 

2.39 

2.81 

4. 52 

2.73 

4. 73 

4. 75 

4. 84 

7. 15 

2.53 

3.03 

2.35 

4.24 

Portland, Oreg 

.65 

3.39 

.76 

.01 

.01 

.27 

T. 

.31 


1.25 

.30 

2.06 

.26 

Pueblo, Colo 

1.57 

1.85 

.87 

2. 18 

3.2^ 

3.^ 

1. 74 

.57 

3.23 

1.89 

2.24 

.69 

4.65 

Roscburg, Oreg 

.33 

.59 

.19 

T. 

.03 

.36 

T. 

mmiM 


.22 

.04 

.82 

.30 

Sacramento, Calif... 

.01 


,01 


.01 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 


T. 

T. 

St. Louis, Mo 

2.66 

2.65 

1.59 

5.42 

11.43 


1.99 

5.26 

EMM 

4.16 

2.75 

1.79 

6.19 

St. Paul, Minn 

3.46 

4.40 

1.59 

4.48 

3.98 

1.60 

2.82 

5.19 

2.22 

.96 

2.79 

1.31 

1.92 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

.78 

.70 

.47 

.24 

T. 


.71 

.61 

.50 

1.31 

.82 

1.85 

2.41 

San Antonio, Tex. . . 

2.69 

.29 

1.29 

7.80 

3.90 

EISI 

Ho] 

2.61 

2.14 

2.26 

.45 

.27 

2.94 

San Diego, Calif 


.26 

.02 



.01 

T. 

.11 

.01 

.01 

T. 

T. 

T. 

San Francisco, Calif. 



.01 



.29 

T. 


T. 



T. 

.01 

Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

2.36 

1.16 

1.07 

2.61 

1.02 

1.67 

1.37 

.82 

2.06 

1.98 

3.71 

1.85 

2.83 

ScrantonJPa 

4.25 

4.91 

2.54 

2.56 

8.17 

.67 

3.94 

mi 

Mini 

3.33 

2.96 

2.56 

8.82 

Seattle, wash 

.51 

2.40 

.46 

.01 

mm 

.11 

■EEl 

1. 12 

.08 

1. 15 

1.61 

1. 17 

LOS 

Sheridan, Wyo 

.78 

1. 18 

■ ^ 

.65 

.89 

.13 

.83 

.93 

.18 

.68 

.24 

1.65 

L44 

Sbrevepoo, La 

2.24 

16.89 


4.00 

8.60 

.55 

6. 55 

2.23 

3.85 

2.82 

.64 

2.04 

■llLJ 

^ringueld. Mo. .... 

4.31 

3.00 


4.70 

FTOCIl 

4. 45 

4.26 

3.12 

.53 

6.31 

7.59 

2.47 

.78 

^omasville, Ga 

6.03 

7.12 

PJ $ 

3.96 

2.76 

1.01 

8.95 

6.16 

8.16 

4.96 

3.56 

2.71 

&89 

Trenton, N. J 

6.87 

1.71 

E 2 

1.63 

6.22 

1.25 

2.11 

2.52 

4.32 

7.08 

■ntoi 

5.16 

8.82 

Walla Walla, Wash.. 

.46 

2.67 

■ ^ 

T. 

T. 

.17 

T. 

.99 

.06 

1.87 

.57 

1.25 

.57 

Washington, D. C... 

4.40 

1.50 


6.00 


2.83 

.77 

1.88 

3.41 

4.70 

LIO 

8.06 

2.19 

Winnemucca, Nev — 

.17 

.13 

fm 

T. 

HI 

.11 

.57 

.37 

T. 

.76 

.16 

.91 

.26 


^ Normals are based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 

T— Trace, indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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Table 7Z7 .-^Pradpitation! Normal^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United Stales^ Continued. 


station. 


Nor- 

ma] 

for 

Sept. 


Amarillo, Tex 

Atlanta, Ga 

Birmingham, Ala 

Bismarck, N. Dak... 

Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Mass 

Brownsville, Tex 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Canton, N.Y 

Charleston, S. O 

Charlotte, N. O 

Cheyenne Wyo 

Chicago, 111 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Concordia, Kans 

Des Moines, Iowa .. 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Dodge City, Rans... 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Duluth, Minn 

El Paso, Tex.* 

Eureka, Calif 

Evansville, Ind 

Fort Wortn, Tex 

Fresno, Calif 

Galveston, Tex 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Greenville, Me 

Havre, Mont 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Jola, Kans 

Jacksonville, Fla 

Kalispell, Mont 

Little Rock, Ark I 

Los Angeles, Calif... 

Lynchburg, Va 

Madison, Wls 

Marquette, Mich 

Memphis, Tenn..... 

Miami, Fla 

Mobile, Ala 

Moden^ Utah 

Nashville, Tenn 

New Orleans, La 

Norfolk Va i 

North Platte, Ncbr.. 
Oklahoma City,Okla.| 

Omaha, Nebr 

Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Peoria. Ill 

Phoenix, Ariz 

Pierre, S. Dak 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Oreg 

Pueblo, Colo 

Roseburg, Oreg 

Baoramento, Calif.... 

St. Louis, Mo 

Bt. Paul, Minn 

Balt Lake Cit:^Utah 
San Antoni^ Tex.... 

San Diego, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif, i 
Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, wash 

Sheridan, Wyo... 
6hreve8port,Xa... 
^ringfleld. Mo... 
Thomas vllle, Ga.. 
Trenton, N. J . . . 
Walla walla. Wash.. 
Washington, D. C... 
Winnemucca, Nev-.| 


In. 

2.30 
3.53 

3.50 

1. 19 
.41 

3. 19 
5.42 
3. 18 
2.81 

5. 46 
3.22 

.94 

3.02 

2.31 
3.22 

2.58 
3.07 
1.39 
1.77 

3.59 
3.55 

1.46 
1. 11 
2.66 
2.95 

.27 

5.41 
3. 12 

4. 17 

1.03 

8.05 
3.35 

8.03 

1.33 
3.28 

.06 

3.63 

3. 18 

3. 51 

3.05 
9.61 

5.02 
1. 12 
3.68 

4. 81 

4.06 

1.50 

2.75 

3.03 
2.72 
3. 12 
1.01 
1. 11 
2.48 
1.84 

.62 

1.04 
.39 

2.91 

3.42 
.86 

2.94 

.06 

.29 

1.64 
2.86 
1. 77 

1.34 
8. 22 

8.76 
4.25 

8.59 
.93 

8.50 
.34 


September total precipitation. 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1022 

1023 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

2.28 

4. 19 

1.07 

4.69 

1.76 

2 05 

0.64 

4.68 

3.04 

0.76 

1.41 

842 

3.52 

2.40 

2 48 

3.63 

284 

8 44 

3.57 

1. 12 

3.36 

1.31 

1. 16 

.54 

3.62 

7.41 

3.95 

6.54 

263 

8 01 

7.73 

1.09 

4.12 

4.20 

1.54 

1.50 

2.42 

2.29 

1. 10 

1.68 

.70 

3.75 

.47 

.34 

1.20 

1.67 

1.03 

283 

.77 

.65 

.35 

.26 

.05 

1.39 

2 32 

.79 

.64 

.61 

.01 

.65 

1.67 

2.51 

.21 

.69 

1.90 

1.91 

9.19 

5.83 

1.00 

1.22 

865 

.38 

2.35 

14.38 

.86 

254 

3.21 

1.03 

.97 

7.69 

.34 

3. 82 

12 61 

4.55 

3. 31 

1. 36 

2 31 

1. 35 

1.38 

229 

2 79 

1.47 

203 

1.96 

1.25 

1.86 

4.40 

2.26 

1. 73 

1.32 

3.42 

202 

6.05 

4.69 

5.11 

3. 52 

.96 

210 

10.42 

7.26 

4.69 

2.07 

2 76 

234 

3. 10 

1.76 

830 

5. 19 

1. 13 

211 

8.50 

2.45 

2 02 

2 37 

.88 

3.29 

5.83 

.84 

3.53 

255 

1.23 

2 32 

3. 01 

2.82 

.41 

210 

1.00 

.56 

2 57 

1. 76 

2 31 

.02 

.36 

278 

3.26 

1. 49 

1.66 

3.53 

2 24 

215 

1.84 

3. 85 

3.35 

5. 72 

4. 37 

250 

1 95 

1.86 

.90 

6.66 

3.29 

2.97 

2 70 

3. 79 

2.98 

3.00 

293 

1.40 

2.39 

2. 10 

1. 16 

4.23 

2 84 

2 74 

3.78 

1. 79 

1.85 

2 77 

1.60 

8 32 

2.68 

3.03 

4. 61 

3.47 

2 70 

.56 

1.72 

3.03 

.36 

1.36 

1.35 

204 

4.20 

2.6.5 

14. 81 

4. 51 

1. 72 

1.99 

.91 

7.47 

4.44 

7. 16 

3. 00 

817 

1.11 

2.17 

1.57 

3. 11 

.89 

.83 

.48 

.95 

5.34 

8.58 

3.30 

1.63 

2.70 

5.40 

.63 

3.79 

1.15 

.36 

2 20 

1.01 

3. 34 

1.53 

1.84 

250 

4.42 

3.59 

4.76 

9.62 

6. 19 

240 

1.63 

5.35 

1. 46 

8. 35 

840 

6.04 

1.80 

3. 32 

255 

2.28 

4.25 

2 15 

1. 41 

1. 42 

1. 31 

3.00 

223 

2 61 

1.77 

.60 

.56 

2 68 

.56 

.76 

.01 

3.30 

.31 

2 40 

1.07 

.41 

2.40 

.48 

1. 82 

. 11 

.38 

.66 

1.42 

1.52 

2 47 

.27 

.37 

1. 54 

2.64 

4. 31 

5.06 

298 

2 57 

3.35 

3.33 

3.59 

3.36 

8 87 

210 

1.84 

.83 

7.29 

1.61 

1.62 

.73 

2 41 

209 

4.12 

2 76 

.11 

.41 

206 

.10 

T . 

.22 

T . 

.38 

T . 

.53 

.29 

T . 

.21 


.25 

1.04 

18.68 

6.20 

212 

4.24 

3.60 

2 03 

5.29 

286 

8. 37 

880 

0.91 

3. 42 

2.26 

2.34 

ail 

2.43 

3. 59 

2 01 

3.86 

3. 63 

4.83 

5.04 

5.77 

4.89 

4.30 

2.68 

3.74 

4.23 

1.80 

6.52 

3.71 

5.60 

3.53 

1.80 

211 

1.20 

.82 

1. 37 

2 05 

1. 42 

4.68 

.98 

.79 

.34 

1.50 

.68 

.50 

3. 44 

3.03 

216 

4.17 

226 

2 93 

5. 14 

1.86 

2.37 

7.54 

1.52 

3.91 

3. 82 

3.12 

5.19 

13.22 

5.56 

1.86 

3. 51 

1.02 

4. 18 

7.10 

4.33 

4.23 

7.69 

3. 74 

6.39 

8.41 

6.25 

3. 47 

817 

5. 

7.14 

1.73 

6.70 

4.80 

.68 

.31 

1.21 

204 

1.63 

.83 

1.59 

.60 

.70 

.79 

.52 

.23 

2.59 

9.25 

1.93 

1. 16 

1.95 

.27 

4.63 

2.78 

2 88 

218 

.93 

3.93 


.03 


T . 

.77 

T . 

.56 

1.29 

.04 

.62 


.55 

0.98 

2.44 

.67 

3.26 

2.55 

1.96 

2 61 

.47 

4.51 

1. 71 

1. 42 

284 

6. 62 

4. 32 

3. 49 

10.09 

5.73 

298 

1.52 

8 83 

1.13 

7.90 

234 

8 36 

2. 19 

3. 76 

1.28 

3.68 

5.74 

2 10 

5.49 

2 49 

1.94 

4.30 

3.26 

1.63 

2.05 

6.01 

3. 92 

.56 

1.07 

1.88 

4. 95 

1.34 

18 82 

1.58 

1.41 

5.47 

2.08 

6.46 

6.68 

5.47 

4. 81 

18.55 

10.06 

3. 72 

6.04 

2 81 

11.04 

821 

6.76 

16.50 

7.96 

4.08 

6.68 

6.90 

5.17 

1. 10 

7.81 

8 74 

3.19 

.47 

.06 

.98 

.49 

1.44 

.71 

.79 

1.22 

3.20 

.22 

.23 

.04 

.46 

2.46 

1.79 

1. 46 

4.63 

1.92 

1.51 

3. 75 

1.33 

4. 15 

3.72 

3.28 

1.44 

3. 84 

11.84 

5.05 

10.83 

3. 13 

2.69 

4.82 

293 

6.47 

8 94 

.93 

263 

2.61 

5.23 

2.97 

1.76 1 

3.53 

5.26 

3. 12 

.70 

3.11 

2 43 

.53 

823 

2.04 

.90 

.17 

1.81 1 

.70 

268 

.38 

L.'iO 

.83 

1.00 

1.00 

.88 

2.64 

4.80 

1.70 

3.62 

2.54 

1.65 

4.28 

1.03 

aco 

8 79 

.90 

18 28 

7. 12 

3.62 

3.56 

217 

1. 76 

.91 

1.03 

5.28 

1.03 

5.35 

1.29 

0.32 

1.60 

2.96 

.62 

4.19 

3.18 

1. 41 

253 

.98 

3.69 

4. 47 

873 

202 

3.54 

258 

6.55 

4.88 

3.73 

3. 14 

1.67 

3. 48 

1.84 

4.86 

2 71 

828 

.14 

.13 

T . 

.10 

1.06 

.55 

.39 

1.93 

.10 

.33 

.13 

.97 

1.86 

.66 

.79 

218 

1.06 

1.83 

.64 

1.59 

.98 

8 21 

.19 

1. 21 

2.89 

2 86 

.69 

1.71 

1.03 

1.90 

222 

1.64 

3.48 

6.07 

1.54 

1.62 

1. 18 

258 

3. 10 

.63 

.71 

1.96 

.66 

3. 18 

4.16 

3.08 

1.90 

.59 

.62 

.79 

.32 

1.42 

T 

3.25 

1.43 

2.04 

1.33 

.25 

.09 

L 36 

1.99 

1.44 

280 

.57 

.59 

.73 

.59 

8.36 

227 

1.45 

1.56 

1.63 

1.25 

T . 

T . 

T . 

.16 

.61 

3.58 

.53 

.01 

T . 


.50 

2.84 

4.50 

6.68 

1. 41 

269 

3.50 

5.09 

813 

4.79 

6.60 

2 49 

8.51 

1.27 

3. 34 

216 

2 92 

1. 81 

200 

1.49 

1.25 

1.36 

821 

1.82 

1. 10 

.97 

.93 

.17 

1.60 

.50 

1. 16 

210 

1.76 

1.56 

.44 

.01 

1. 41 

1.47 i 

7.21 

2.24 

239 

3.78 

1.39 

1.49 

7.61 

.15 

827 

.97 

206 


.02 

T . 

T . 

.25 

T . 

.08 

.26 

.08 

1.24 


.08 

i .25 


T . 


1.20 

.02 

253 

.39 

.13 

.35 

T . 

.44 

.08 

1.54 

.59 

1.62 

1. 45 

.04 

.76 

253 

.77 

.18 

1.07 

1.10 

6.94 

3. 87 

1.06 

2 91 

4.35 

.91 

4.59 

2 21 

4.94 

4.38 

1. 18 

838 

.73 

2.37 

1.42 

.65 

.70 

1.29 

.08 

203 

234 

1.84 

LIO 

LS 7 

8.79 

204 

.80 

3.75 

.56 

.30 

268 

1. 10 

.16 

.51 

.08 

818 

1. 16 

16.46 

.15 

1.75 

1.46 

256 

.36 

216 

1.10 

.56 

L 36 

208 

4. 13 

3.85 

8.59 

3.06 

1. 19 

3.74 

4.82 

1.62 

4.42 

890 

.05 

882 

10. 42 

2.30 

7.58 

4.41 

3.29 

215 

3.44 

.34 

807 

LOO 

842 

282 

2.90 

4.66 

.41 1 

.62 

2 51 

3.89 

8.20 

2 74 

228 

LOO 

L 75 

810 

.61 

1.29 

1.52 

.70 

.15 

1. 81 

.82 

1.26 

1.09 

.70 

.41 

.21 

6 86 

2 41 

.66 

1.39 

2 57 

1.34 

279 

1.77 

287 

820 

827 

815 

.34 

.61 

.48 

.94 

.26 

T . 

1.53 

.40 

.40 

.01 


1.18 


1 Normals are based on records of 20 or m(^ years of observations. 
T"*Trace, indicates an amount too small to zx^asure. 



Yearbook of the of AgrjMiwoe^ 199S. 

Tabls 737.^ — Preaipikiiien: Normal ^ ami tolal precipitaiion at o^kct^d pioinU in 
tha Uniiod JSiateo^ /di^-iPi?5^Coatiaued. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Oct. 

October total precipitation. 

1012 

1013 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1818 

1910 

1920 



1023 

Amarillo, Tex 

Atlan1», Ga 

Birmingham, Ala — 
Bismarck, N. ]>ak« 

Boise, Tdnho . . ^ 

il 

1 

P 

ii 

f 

/«. 

asi 

A24 

1.65 

1.13 

1.67 

004 

L76 

A65 

5.87 

A65 

A20 

/n. 
A46 
A 14 
A52 
.79 
1.20 
1.64 
A58 
1.80 
1.82 
A 14 
3. 11 

I 

i 

!l 

li 

/n. 
AQO 
2 11 
.83 
.18 
.84 
.94 
A28 
A38 
A22 
A37 
A64 

/n. 

0.34 

160 

18S 

.21 

T. 

A38 

T. 

A90 

5.64 

.32 

105 

In. 

AA7 

4.04 

ia84 

.28 

106 

.90 

3.37 

195 

5.21 

106 

AGO 

WmUM 

I 

'i 

In. 
0.28 
A85 
194 
158 
.16 
124 
190 
A 86 
A90 
170 
176 

In. 
a23 
3.48 
181 
.68 
.52 
197 
.74 
A 70 
A 61 
5.72 
6.32 

In. 

7.34 

159 

160 
108 
A7a 
A37 
5.45 
IfiO 
A 42 
Aoa 
1 18 

Boston, Mass 

Brew DSTtlle, Tex. „ 

BuJfal 0 ,N.y 

Canton, N. T 

Cbarleston, S. C.... 
Chai'lotte, N. O.... 

Cheyef\nd, Wyo..., 

.72 

2.50 

1.43 

1.29 

1.11 

1.95 

.39 

.68 

167 

.96 

.06 

.23 

ASS 

(niicaxQ. IIL 

2.55 

3.52 

2.28 

A80 

.40 

3.88 

8.06 

A94 

A 41 

157 

A 26 

A40 

AST 

1 1 mi 1 1 iJWi 

2 l 32 

A 12 

A 71 

A50 

A38 

1.81 

A 79 

A 68 

9.51 

176 

A 72 

123 

.02 

Gleveland, Ohio.,—. 

2.78 

3.16 

3.06 

A SO 

177 

A 19 

Aoe 

AU 

A 17 

A 57 

A 91 

158 

173 

Concordia. Kans 


3.11 

1. 19 

A 40 

A40 


.30 

A 49 

105 

lett 

.72 

1 14 

1 75 

Bes Moines, Iowa— 

2.68 

3. 76 


3.67 

.43 


.92 

A81 

A20 

180 

1 51 

A 41 

1 10 

DeTilaLake,N.Dak. 

1.23 

1.38 

1.40 

1.16 

.45 


132 

.55 

.66 


181 

.52 

126 

I>odge City, Kaos... 
Bubtique, Iowa 

1.40 

.16 

.30 

.43 

.81 

.79 


167 

mmm 


.23 

.45 

3.82 

2.68 

A50 

A92 

ASS 


A 32 

187 

Ad5 

A22 

A 18 

A48 

.72 

107 

Buhith, Minn.. 

2.74 

.68 

A38 

1. 14 


1. 13 

ASS 

A 18 

ATI 

110 

.70 

.56 

.46 

B1 Paso, Tex 

.95 

.50 

T. 

.80 

.18 

1.07 

T. 

103 

.97 

.67 

.11. 

.86 

.58 

Hureka, Calif. 

2.65 

1.55 

.88 

3.79 

.79 

.47 


100 

.24 

All 

159 

A 38 

ASS 

Evansville. Ind 

A 10 

A50 

A 69 

A 75 

Emm 


wmm 

A 40 

a40 

1A5 

AOS 

2.12 

8.78 


2.61 

1-5L 

A2i 

.28 

A 58 

1.89 

.17 

3.31 

9.44 

A52 

.31 

A 33 

6.06 

BJ MIiflkiLlliWilil 

.72 

.01 

T. 

.26 


116 



.20 

.84 

T. 

.52 

.37 

Qaiveston. Tex 

4.18 

2.04 

15.37 

AOS 

A 81 

.99 

149 

2.78 

8.30 

7. 92 

3.83 

4.78 

Ail 

Grand Rapids, Mieb. 

3.54 

3.97 

A 92 

A 72 


ATS 

A 67 

3.59 


182 

A 61 

A 87 

8.30 

OreenviUe. Me 

3.36 

4.42 

7.64 

Emm 

mMm 

A 87 

A40 

6.38 

P 11 

3.22 

182 

A 14 

8.45 

Havre, Mont... 

.50 

.76 

.88 

A 82 

WSm 

101 

.38 

1 05 

R n 

125 

.16 

.09 

.71 

Indianapolis, Ind.... 

a 79 

A 10 

A 73 

1. 67 

mSFi 

147 

A06 

A 75 

K vl 

108 

1 70 

178 

3.29 


2.27 

3. 50 

3,70 

4.65 

1.00 


.87 

AOS 

li im 

A09 

.88 

130 

7.42 

.T,,, , 

Jackson vilie, Pla.... 

A 06 

3,17 

1. 36 

A 34 

5.45 

A77 

.38 

A97 

lai 

.11 

6.37 

A84 

ATS 

KalisucB. Mont 

1. 17 

.41 

1.20 

3.40 

.34 

mm 

.54 

.91 

mm 

12» 

115 

105 

.56 


2.55 

A87 

A 78 

1. 47 

.A 19 

A 02 

A08 

A 14 

1A29 

A23 

.14 

.77 

lOQ 


.77 

.56 

T. 

.31 


A 71 


T. 

.56 

.76 

.59 

.24 

.04 

Bynchburfe Va 

Madisoa, WIs 

3.38 

.96 


A 42 

3.21 


2.24 

,95 

A65 

.10 

A 45 

A 19 

160 

2.42 

A 49 

i4l*4:g 

AOO 

.48 


3.08 

A 18 

5.96 

190 

A 79 

.65 

A 12 

Marquel^Miejli.... 

Memphis, Tenn 

MUmirfia. 

3.19 

A 74 


1.03 

A 67 


A96 

3. 91 

A26 

182 

129 

174 

A76 

2.74 

A64 

A58 

1.81 

wmm 


172 

A 67 

10.13 

A68 

.1 40 

.89 

A74 

10.54 

3.29 

4.51 

&92 

11.65 


All 

A82 

ATS 

A04 

18.20 

1A85 

ZTT 

Mobile, AU 

3.18 

11. 21 

1.70 

.75 

A53 

2.62 

.70 

10.67 

ASS 

A65 

1.42 

A 61 

5.64 

Modems Utah 

Nashvitte. Tezm 

,82 

A 17 

.26 

.30 

.07 

A 18 


.69 

.63 

A40 

197 

.37 

.10 

2148 

A 46 


A80 

.42 

p’ ‘rs 

A25 

3.44 

Ad5 

A 75 

A93 

.75 

123 


2.98 

A 47 

A53 



i.'i 

.71 

1107 

4.21 

A59 

185 

A25 

A25 

Norfolk. Va 

a 91 

.78 




iVA 

A89 

.79 

A27 

91 

.128 

A 75 

170 


1. 15 

1. 12 


.92 


■ 

.32 

143 

136 

129 

.02 

.14 

177 


1.81 

1.38 


1.50 


SI 'tM 

,02 

A31 

AL2 

7.38 

.18 

ASO 

AM 

KitutTIr 

3L36 

A41 

1.06 

8.70 

.89 

117 

.55 

465 

A79 

A 87 

1 52 

145 

.71 


Z44 

1.43 


A 91 

A04 


4.77 

A 19 

5.37 

140 

197 

ATS 

.83 

FecfflajIB 

2.67 

AOS 

lAkl 

A 16 

.55 

HJ 

A2S 

A97 

A12 

193 

A 97 

2.02 

A85 

X^iMnS^ Arfe 

Pierre, i. Dak..—... 

.36 

.82 

Mai 

2.30 

T. 

.66 

T. 

.62 

.25 

.46 

.11 

T. 

.28 

.81 

.10 

.58 

1.95 

1.20 

Wm 

.02 

.41 

A19 

125 

128 

.44 

.30 

Plttsbarcb^Fa.. 

3:36 

A6!7 

A26 

A07 

AM 


6.27 

AOS 

AST 

148 

A25 

162 



Aoe 

A36 

A62 

A 47 

1.08 

126 

.08 

A 47 

143 

A 71 

2.78 

170 

161 

.70 

.58 

.17 

A66 

.41 

.71 

.61 

.14 


.91 

1 21 

.19 

A75 


Adi 

A22 

1.76 

3.5i6 

.94 

.43 

.02 

118 

ASS 

A 78 

A 13 

A50 

i.46 

1.04 

.68 

.13 

.82 

T. 

wKi 

T. 

.40 

.01 

129 

.80 

.72 

.58 

it. liOulA Mo 

it. Paul, Mina. 

Zil 

A61 

AOB 

7.46 

.90 

nil 

187 

A63 

A52 

A36 

1 45 

174 

8.24 

A34 

1. 18 

AQ8 

1.88 

1.59 

126 

168 

A 61 

191 

1 86 

.48 

108 

A 00 

aaULaknCityJJtah. 
Ben Antonio. Tex 

1.40 

1.49 

A97 

A74 

l.att 

aaa 

A61 

ATS 

.01 

111 

A 45 
A 57 

.08 

.48 

113 

AOS 

A 52 
A66 

3.57 

A85 

1.29 

109 

.66 

A55 

AN 

IW 

ian Diego. daUC..... 
ian Frandsoo, Calif. 

.46 

1.29 

.89 

.49 

T, 

.35 

1.06 

.29 

.01 

.87 

.52 

.17 

.42 

.17 

104 

.27 

.18 

18S 

.67 

.52 

.09 

A9d 

.87 

*!! 

Santa Fe,N. Hex 

1.07 

.84 

.42 

A40 

.04 

A 76 

.19 

A 73 

182 

142 

.98 

.24 

A48 

Secantoik Pa..—... 
Wash 

Asa 

A78 

AOO 

1.05 

1.13 

.91 

&Q7 

A35 

A94 

A62 

ATS 


A48 

! Aei7 

AW 

AGO 

A37 

AQO 

Its 

.16 

A46 

159 

119 

A9t 

AST 

A05 

Sbsri(&B, Wyo 

SluovepoH, ta 

IMngfild. Mo 

vhomiwvilte, On—., 
tVentom N. J..— ... 
Walla WoUa, Wash.. 
WathlngtoB, D. 0-, 
WianamuQGO, Nov,. . 

1.02 
: A18 

Aio 

A46 

A41 

1.47 

AQ9 

.82 

L04 

.90 

f Aao 
! .86 
A57 
A13 
.06 
1.36 

AOS 

A96 

A57 

Aa2 

aso 

A 44 
AW 
.51 

i 

.43 

1.95 

A56 

A63 

199 

.99 

A72 

.05 

A 86 
A17 
124 
4.88 
.96 
.58 
1.76 
142 

177 

AN 

.51 

.55 

A30 

.01 

4.81 

T. 

.51 

A25 

A72 

165 

.74 

153 

.86 

.45 

A 87 
1175 
1194 
,43 
AQO 

It 

.68 

119 
A 89 
109 
128 
.92 
165 
.40 
.62 

A88 

■til 

ti 

135 

.45 

:U 

141 
.81 1 

172 

18 

188 

it 

it 


^ Normals an based on records of U obaarvAtUmf. 

T—Tra(;e, indicates an amount too small to meaiipiSh 
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Table 737. — Precipitation: Normal^ and total precipitation at selected points in 
the United States^ 1912-192S — Continued. 


Station. 

Nor- 

mal 

for 

Dec. 

December total precipitation. 





1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 

1021 

1922 

1023 


In. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Amarillo. Tex 



a 84 

1.17 

0.13 


a04 

a 78 

0.50 

a64 

ao6 

a 10 

1.11 


4.M 

3.47 

3. 95 

5.31 

9.07 

a 67 

.89 

5.46 

ia94 

A36 

1.79 

a20 

5.60 

■ rifiinn(4n:i iirKlMiili 

gitiiil 

A 80 

2.99 

4.65 

6.11 

a 70 

1.48 

4.14 

0.56 

9.57 

a23 

7.63 

aso 

■ i!RV^IN 

.62 

.40 

.28 

.34 

.39 

1.52 

.59 

1.02 

.23 

.29 

.20 

.94 

.22 

Boiso. Idaho 

1. 72 

.83 

a 40 

.47 

1.56 

1.29 

2.33 

.39 


a 43 

.88 

1.73 

.70 

1 "n 

3.41 

5.36 

3. 05 

3. 46 

3.94 

Mill 

a56 

3. 21 

1.63 

3.80 

ass 

El^ 

AOO 

Brownsville, Tex 

1. 52 

1.51 

1.17 

a 19 

A 30 

.69 

.32 

3. 66 

1.08 

.05 

.17 

.38 

aso 

Buffalo, N. Y 

3. 37 

2.21 

1. 37 

3. 49 

4.09 

3.37 

3.03 

2.41 

1. 90 

3.36 

.86 

3.23 

mmjM 

Canton, N. Y 

3. 50 

2.55 

a 38 

2.15 

2.49 

a 53 

1. 76 

2.79 

1. 12 

6.41 

1.60 

1.03 

a 51 

IM iT:' J ri!!:! 1! 1% 

3.15 


2.59 

2.35 

a 81 

1. 47 

isni 

3.17 

.19 

mmSM 

.61 

A 61 

3.91 


3.86 

1. 34 

A 57 

6.53 

3.53 

a 32 

LC9 

A 35 

2.20 

A 47 

a 66 

A 47 

3.33 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

.31 

.63 

2.00 

.16 

.41 

.34 

.81 

.58 

■919 

.67 

1.31 

.44 

.28 


2.07 

1.08 

.46 

2.33 

1.31 

a 58 

.88 

a 24 

.70 

a 33 

4.63 

L21 

LOO 


2.03 

2.25 

1. 28 

3. 14 

A 69 

039 

1139 

Exni 

aoo 

1.38 

A86 

Hill 

ao4 

Cleveland, Ohio 

2.58 

1.33 

1.38 

1. 57 

1. 75 

MiM 

iltll 

1. 68 

1.32 

1.64 

1. 76 

a 45 

ASO 

Concordia, Kans 

.48 

.12 

3.01 

1. 57 

.40 

.88 


1. 87 

.24 

.58 

■fill 

T. 

.17 

I fiTTTsWI 

1. 31 

mSi 

LOS 

1. 28 

.65 

■tml 

Ka 

1. 35 

.93 

1. 38 

.80 

.25 

.61 


.30 


.06 

.36 

.64 

.90 

.66 

.67 

.42 

.30 

.75 

.87 

.23 

i infinri&if i CM 

.50 

mM 

1.88 

.46 

.23 

.30 

.26 

Ksa 

.08 

.81 

.68 

T. 

.48 

Dubuque, Iowa 

L72 

1.00 

.34 

L83 

.36 

.95 

.62 

BO 

.63 

.96 

a43 

.41 

.02 

Duluth, Minn 

L22 

2.19 

.17 

.30 

.87 

.38 


PExI 

.30 

1.07 

.69 

.90 

.82 

El Paso. Tex.. 

.52 

.48 

.76 

3.94 

.43 

.32 


.78 

. 12 

T. 

.16 

.00 

.93 

m tnt'fl'IlWWmTMBBBB 

7. 25 

5.83 

7.58 

7.00 

5. 19 

5.47 

L 17 

A29 

A 33 

tUMM 

A 48 

7.62 

AOS 

Evansville, Ind 

3.83 

1.69 

1.62 

3.62 

6.97 

A66 

2.12 

5.83 

1.86 

3.86 

6.18 

5.94 

a43 

Fort Worth, Tex 

1. 22 

1. 95 

6.42 

A 40 

1.99 

.11 

.05 


.44 

1.31 

.34 

.06 

A68 

Fresno, Calif. 

1.53 

.35 

1.53 

1. 76 

2.78 

1.93 

.14 

1.46 

.80 

1. 07 

3. 47 

a20 

.24 

Galveston, Tex 

3.73 

a 61 

an 

A 43 

5.69 

.79 

1.00 

a 46 

Ha 

6.49 

2.76 

ase 

7.84 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2.54 

1. 32 

.31 

1.89 

l.TZ 

3.81 

.82 

mmym 

1. 19 

A 19 

4.14 

1. 40 

a 18 

Greenville’, Me 

Z70 

2.14 

A 10 

1.50 

A84 

4.87 

3. 62 

a 49 

1. 81 

6.93 

2.02 

a 79 

a 32 

Havre, Mont 

.63 

.11 

.02 

.60 

.77 

1.05 

2.64 


.20 

1.01 

.26 

.53 

.69 

Indianapolis, Ind 

3.04 

1.43 

.40 

3. 37 

5.16 

2.50 

1. 10 

a 19 

.85 

3.27 

3.27 

A 45 

5.60 

lola, Kans.. 

.03 

.51 

3.98 

.82 

1. 12 

.68 

.29 

a 22 

.19 

.80 

.52 

.18 

1. 14 

Jacksonville. Fla 

2.90 

2.91 

A 49 

6.20 

3.46 

7.47 

an 

2.60 

A 61 

3. 35 


a54 

1.38 


1.85 

.69 

.48 

.40 

2.00 

1.70 

A 78 

.87 

.91 

1.23 

1.16 

E9^ 

1.55 

IT vt fli* : JV.I i ! jtH 

4.24 

2.22 

a 96 

6.88 

5.37 

a 17 

1. 24 

7. 96 

a 34 

aoo 

2.58 

3.38 

A 70 


2.90 

.03 

1.66 

3.73 

a 52 

3.67 

Ha 

1. 54 

1.99 

1. 01 

7.90 

3.09 

.80 

Lynchburg, Va. 

3.27 

2.36 

aso 

A 68 

2.37 

2.32 

1. 70 

2.50 

■JUIil 

a34 

1. 01 

3.42 

a 72 


1. 77 

1.35 

.33 

1. 76 

.64 

1.24 

.46 

a 19 

.93 

1. 33 

a 73 

1.23 

a 12 

ffeut raiBUlvVtWimi 

2.52 

2.42 

.94 

.85 

a 17 

ao9 

3.86 

a 04 

1.89 

a27 

ao4 

1. 14 

1.52 

Memphis, Tenn 

A 38 

3.00 

1, 69 

a 35 

6.73 

3.26 

1.33 

A58 

a 61 

7.11 

a 53 

a 19 

ass 

Miami, Fla 

2.24 

1.90 

.32 

A 43 

aoo 

.26 

L46 

All 

1.83 

1.72 

.23 

L19 

.46 

Mobile, Ala 

A 67 

a 16 

ass 

A 13 

A 16 

a 68 

1.85 

4.92 

a 42 

a 18 

5.54 

9.10 

6.13 


.58 

T. 

.54 

.46 

,80 

.67 

.20 

2.01 

.40 

.25 

a 14 

.61 

.41 


a 82 

a 14 

a 45 

5.06 

6.44 

A29 

1. 46 

4.56 

3.28 

aoo 

1. 76 

6.20 

A 32 


A 46 

1L21 

L 78 

3.99 

6.07 

7.17 

2.16 

a46 

.83 

a7o 

3.49 

7.01 

A 37 

Norfoll^ Va 

3.49 

A 65 

1. 68 

A 69 

. a26 

ail 

a 62 

a 94 

1.71 

A 91 

3.69 

aos 

.93 

North Platte, Nebr.. 

.47 

.18 

3.00 

.87 

.82 

.42 

.27 

1.31 


.60 

.14 

.01 

.39 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

L74 

.62 

3.38 

a 74 

.33 

1.05 

.04 

ESI] 

.12 

1.37 

.1§J 

.53 

aoo 


.91 

.32 

a 19 

1. 38 

.34 

.66 

.48 

.72 

Ha 

.81 

.14 

.07 

.58 

t etU- 4kviJ4!/l 

2.77 

2L62 

a 75 

A 75 

a 24 

3.48 

.90 

A23 

EE3 

1.68 

4.30 

4.13 

5.36 

Peoria, 111 

2.37 

1. 13 

.74 

1. 81 

1. 66 

1.76 

.63 

aso 

.30 

1.87 

a 91 

L38j 

a 21 

Phoenix, Aris 

.59 


.27 

3.09 

a54 

.39 

.00 

1. 16 

.13 

T. 

.87 


a23 

Pierre, fl. Gnlr _ 

.50 


.43 

.22 

.25 

.61 

.72 

1. 45 

.12 

.21 

.27 

.31 

.24 

Pittsburg, Pa 

2L73 


aoo 

A 37 

3,85 


1.19 

aso 

a88 

1.94 

a36 

1.98 

a22 

Portland, Creg 

7.34 


a 48 

a56 

a 73 

3.M 

1A23 

a 13 

A 78 

a 32 

3.09 

9.43 

a2s 

Pueblo, Colo_ 

.40 

.02 

1. 36 

.59 

.35 

.23 

.03 

Ha 

.59 

.38 

1. 12 


.35 

Roseburg, Oreg 

5.92 

A 16 

a 36 

1.53 

5.60 

3.88 

3.71 

3.26 

A 51 

7.17 

1. 52 

WEm 

A 31 

Sacramento, Calif 

3.53 


4.40 

3.44 

A42 

3.73 

.45 

1.70 

2.22 

A 32 

a 81 

EI3 

.04 

St. Xrouis, Mo 

2.23 


L62 

a23 

3.34 

a 16 

.78 

aoo 

1.22 

a 41 

as^ 

EtSl 

3.30 

St. Paul, Minn 

LOO 


.02 

.60 

.53 

1.21 

.57 

Eica 

.66 

.88 

.27 

.18 

.66 

Balt Lake City, U tab. 

1.33 


L35 

.39 

1. 71 

a64 

.38 

.52 

1. 38 

1.38 

a20 

a 92 

.02 

San Antonio, Tex 

1.56 

mVim 

A 47 

1. 43 

L67 

.33 

T. 

3.61 

ao5 

.16 

.23 

.10 

A29 

San Diego, Calif. 

1.82 


.72 

a 21 

2.60 

1.14 

T. 

1.68 

.48 

.54 

9.26 

1.21 

L65 

San Fraoi^co, Calif. 

A24 

L30 

a 41 

5.49 

a42 

A 79 

.72 

a 62 

a 21 

7.48 

aso 

7.77 

LOl 

Santa Fe, N. Mex... 

.76 

.79 

.77 

1.70 

.97 

.17 

.02 

1.24 

.33 

.84 

.88 

.20 

.08 

Scrantom Pa 

2L61 

A07 

a 16 

A 19 

A66 

a 26 

a 15 

ass 

a 52 


1.88 

2.31 

a44 

Seattle, Wash 

A29 

A 43 

a 61 

L39 

7.77 

4.13 

9.21 

HIl 

A 10 

a68 

7.25 

7.37 

8.31 

Sheridw, Wyo 

.60 

.21 

.12 

.14 

.84 

ESZI 

isa 

.21 

.35 

.51 

.54 

1.02 

.82 

Shreveport, La 

A 37 

A 77 

A28 

7.10 

3.05 

1.66 

mWfPm 

aoo 

a 08 

a 37 

1. 92 

aso 

7.82 

SprfngfiSd, Mo 

2.67 

.26 

a 71 

aoo 

a 21 

Esa 

tsil 

a 97 

.44 

1.84 

1.92 


ao2 

ThomasvUle. Qa 

8.69 

A80 

a 51 

4.60 

1.73 

a50 

1.82 

8.13 

a56 

aoo 

a 14 

lE.y.y] 

a 79 


3.16 

A23 

a 44 

A64 

4.44 1 

A 87 

1. 55 

3.86 

a94 

A25 

1.85 


3.94 

t’lV ^ \ ^ 1 W fi4 vi^ iW 

2L10 

.62 

.99 

.63 

L97 

aos 

All 

1.48 

L92 

aso 

1.57 


a 18 

Ei'i 

Aid 

A 12 

a29 

A 49 

aso 

EmM 

L47 

A 65 

a 32 

a 15 

1.05 


2.80 

Wlnnemuceo, Nev... 

.99 

.27 

1.84 

.67 

1.22 

.26 

.05 

.50 

.94 

H7 

L84 

1.91 

1.02 


Weather Bureau. 

> KormalslBre based on records of 20 or more years of observations. 
T— T^acxv Indicates an amount too small to measure. 
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South — 
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Economics Bureau, preparation of report on wheat situation 
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96 
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exports 1103-1114, 1118, 1119-1126, 1135 

foreign trade, 1852-1923 1136 

imports 1004-1102, 1111, 1114-1118, 1126-1135 

surplus, purchase by Government, discussion 16-17 

situation, monthly circular 29 

statistics 601-1222 

Agriculture — 

change, economic studies 111 

conditions, prices and costs, discussion 6-7 

credits act, effect, remarks 275 

Department — 

appropriations and expenditures, 1923.. 77-78, 79-83 

building program 74-76 

new organization 38.39 

organization, 1924.. 11 

receipts from various activities 78-79 

regulation of grazing on National Forests 254 

study of sheep raising costs 269 

wool, grades establishment 298 

work against predatory animals 265 

improvement — 

in 1923 and causes 1, 6, 12-13 

needs„- — 13-14 


information, demand for 29 

intensive, comparisons 476-478 

International Institute, reports 20 

Secretary — 
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report for fiscal year 1923 
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wheat regions, readjustments — 

world, survey— - 

Alabama — 

cane and sirup production 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1910-1922 
Alaska — 

forest products consumption, comparisons — 

timber stand 

Alcohol, manufacture from molasses 

Aldous, A. E., aid on forage article 

Alfalfa- 
feed — 

for sheep, notes - 

use and value - 

value, etc., 1919 - - 

freight rates - 

importance as feed crop - 


... 1-93 
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Alfalfa — Continued. 

seed — Pa|t«. 

farm prices, monthly, 1912-1(^3 801 

market prices, by months, 1910-1923 863 

prices to farmers, monthly, 1912-1923 864 

requirement for acre-- 1140 

Alkali — 

bug, injury to beets, hibernation, etc 192 

salts, accumulation from irrigation water, prevention 40 

Almonds, imports 1100, 1114 

Anunoniates, fertilizer material, prices, wholesale.- 1190 

Ammonium phosphate, preparation improvement 40 

Animal — 

unit, definition, note 321 

units — 

carried by pastures in ITnited States 369 

per acre, on pastures in various localities 383, 

384, 389, 390, 394, 396, 404 

Animals — 

domestic, definition, note 311 

farm — 

and products, stafasties 879-1049 

prices changes 4 

live — 

exports 1103, 1111, 1119 

imports 1094,1111,1126 

meat — 

prices, index number, by months 1193-1194 

slaughter under inspection 1012 

numbers grazed on pastures in United States 369 

predatory — 

control- 44 

elimination on ranges 400 

units required for increased population 473 

work, number per 1,000 acres of crop land, comparisona 476 

See also Livestock. 

Ant, Argentina protection of sugar-cane mealybug - 181 

Appalachian Mountains, sheep raising 250 

Apples — 

cold-storage holdings, by months, 1915-1923 735 

commercial, crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923--. 1138 

crop — 

condition, by months, 1866-1923 732 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

exports 1107, 11 13, 1 122 

jobbing prices, 10 markets, 1920-1923- 736-738- 

prices — 

by months, 1910-1923 735 

by States, December 1, 1919-1923 731 

wholesale, at New York, 1881-1923 - 739 

production — 

annual, 1889-19f23.- - 731-732 

by States, 1919-1923 731r-732 

d^rease, 1812-1922, and causes 733 

shipments, car lot, by States 733-735 

statistics, production, etc 85, 731.-739, 1107, 1113,1122, 1138 

Appropriations — 

Agriculture Department, 1923 77,79-83 

FSieral. against wolves, etc — 265 

Apricots, dried', exports HOT, 1122. 

Argentina — 

beel, exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

Qom prices, 1912-1923 678-679 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

pesos, exchange rates in New York, 1912-1923 1164 

pork products, net exports, 1909-1922 971 



Index. 




Axgftntina — Continued. 

sheep— Pi^go. 

production 230, Z31 

raising, decrease 233 

raising, note 233 

sugar production 351 

wheat, freight rates to Liverpool 661 

wool exports, note. 292 

Argentine ant, protection to sugar-cane mealybug 181 

Artois, Imports 1096,1111,1114 

And regions, wheat production cost 123-124 

Ariaona — 

cane and sirup production 166 

forest fires, number, damage area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

remarks 255-266 

Arkansas — 

cane and sirup production 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes,. 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

Arlington Experiment Farm road investigations 41 

Abner, G. B. L. — 

article on Sugar (with others) 151-228 

preparation of statistics 601 

Army worm, beet, occurrence, injury and control- 192 

A&elemas spp. See Milkweeds. 

Asia Minor, sheep growing, note * 234 

Aises, foreign countries, numbers - 1031-1036 

Australia — 

animal units, ratio to population 322 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

droughts, damage to sheep industry 232 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

pork products, net exports 1909-1922. 972 

Fort Adelaide, wheat prices 631 

sheep — 

production 230,231,232 

raising, note 239 

sugar production — — 861 

wool exports, note — 292 

Austria — 

eggs, exports and imports - 1046 

meats, exports and iniports 1017 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

sugar production 849 

AustrwrHungary — 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

meatS) exports and imports, 1911-1913 1017 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

Aviators, weather forecasts for, - 47 

Bacon — 

exports - 1120 

ej^rts by months, 1910-1923 - 969 

prices — * 

in England, monthly, 1909-1923 974-976 

wholesale and retail, 1913-1923 966 

]3agasse*— 

treatment and utilisation 181-182 

uses, note — -r*: 1 of? 

Bain, J. B., aid on forage article, note - 311 

Bakbr^ ^ jE. — 

‘‘Our forage resources'' (with others) — - 

'^Shgar" (^h others) 

The sheep industry" (with others) ^9-310 

“The utilisation of our lauds for crops, mod 

(with others) 

study of wheat situation — 
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Page. 

Balkan region, sheep growing, note 234 

Ballow, E. B., study of wheat situation 95 

Baltimore^ prices of tobacco, 1907-1923 873 

Bananas, imports 1099, 1 131 

Bankruptcy — 

farmers, by States, 1910-1923 1158-1160 

wheat farmers, percentage 121 

Barberry eradication, progress 1924 42-43 

Burks, herbs, and roots, imports 1097 

Barley — 

condition and yield, 1866-1923 698 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

exports 1108 

feed — 

use and value 355-356 

value, etc, 1919 334, 335 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports and exports, 1907-1923 705 

marketing by farmers, 1917-1923 704 

markets, receipts, 1909-1922 704 

prices — 

on farm, 1908-1923 705, 707 

weighted, at Minneapolis, 1909-1923_ 707 

production — 

and value, by States. 697 

value, exports, etc, 1869-1923 696-697 

seed to sow acre 1140 

Statistics — 

acreage, production, exports, etc 84, 85, 86, 1108, 1137 

production value, prices, markets, etc 696-707 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

supplies on farm and quality, 1910-1923 703 

trade, international, 1910-1923 706 

use in fattening sheep. 262 

weight per bushel, 1902-1923 1141 

world crop production and yield 699-703 

yield — 

per acre, by States, 1908-1923 698 

reduction, 1909-1922 697 

y ields, European countries comparisons 467 

Barn implements, number and value 1156 

Barnes, W. C. — 
article on — 

‘‘Our forage resources” (with others) 311-413 

”The sheep industry” (with others) 229-310 

Barns, sheep, use in fattening for market 262 

Beans — 

acreage, production and value, by States, 1922-1923 790-792 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

exports 1110 

feed use and value 337, 363 

importance as feed crops 342 

se^tosowacre — - 1140 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

imports - 1102 

prices — 

farm, by months, 1910-1923 790 

wholesale, 1914-1923. 791 

rotation with beets : 186 

shipments, car-lot, by States 791 

soy. See Soy beans. 


velvet — 

acreage, yield, and production 794 

See also Soyb^ns; Velvet beans. 
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Beoksr, Joseph A., preparation of statistics.... 601 

Beef— 

coldnstorage holdings, 1916-1923, by months _ . 906 

consumption — 

standards, comparisons 479, 481, 489, 494 

total and per capita, 1907-1923 .. 1014 

exports 1113,1119,1126 

exports, 1900-1922 909 

foreign countries, exports and imports, 1900-1922 909 

imports, 1909-1922 909 

production — 

and percent of all meats, 1907-1923 1013 

relation to grass, note 327 

use as food, per capita 283 

Beef-cattle — 

farms, pasture on, economic importance 411-412 

purebred, freight and express rates 1174-1176 

ratio to populatiou 326 

Beeswax, imports _. 1094,1116 

Beet- 

farming, land tenure 200 

pulp- 

feed use.. 211 

feed value, etc., 1919. 334, 340 

use in fn ttening sheep 262 

States, acreage in crops and beets, comparison 227 

sugar — 

industry, development in United States 156-159 

See also Sugar, beet. 

tops, feed utilization and value 212 

Beetle, beet leaf, injury to beets, hibernation, etc 191-192 

Beets — 

acreage, comparison with acreage in other crops 227 

diseases and insect pests 191-193 

growing — 

factors influencing 184^187 

practices 189-191 

harvesting method 199 

improvement of sugar plants by breeding and selection 203-204 

production — 

consumption and imports 189 

cost factors in various regions 193-209 

seed — 

selection and treatment - - 187 

to sow acre 1140 

sugar — 

acreage and production by States 156 

acreage, production and value by States, 1914-1923- — 842 

consumption by factories, sugar yield, etc., by States 843 

content, requirement 190 

extraction and purity, 1902-1922. 203 

feed use and value 858 

foreign countries, acreage and production by countries 848-849 

prices to growers by States, 1914-1923 842 

statistics, acreage, production, etc-.- 84, 85, 842-843, 848-849 

sucrose content and recovery, etc., by States 843 

yields, European countries comparisons 467 

tests for harvesting - 190 


crop, summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923- 
factories, number, output, etc. by States 

^^^crop yield, comparison with United States 

eggs, exports and imports 

forests growth, comparisons 

meats, exports and imports 


1138 

843 

467 

1046 

474 

1017 


85818*— XBK 1923 78 
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Belgium — Continued. Pw* 

pastures, acreage and capacity 470-472 

pork products, net imports 1909-1922 971-972 

pKiultry , exports and imports 1042 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

wool imports, note 292 

Bjbll, W. B., article on— - 

“ Our forage resources * ' (with others) - 31 1-4 1 3 

“The sheep industry” (with others) 229-310 

Bent grasses, pasture value - 380, 381, 390 

Bermuda grass, distribution and value 386, 388 

Besley, H. J., study of wheat situation 95 

Binder twine, fibers, cooperative work 49-50 

Binders, grain, prices 1913-1923 652 

Blackstrap mol^ses, nature, feed value, etc 211 

Blue grass, seed to sow acre 1140 

Boards, imports 1098, 1099, 1118 

Boll weevil, dusting methods 42 

Borer, sugar-cane moth — 

destruction method 180 

introduction and injury to cane 179-180 

parasites, preservation 180 

Boston, .wool market, importance 293 

Bradshaw, N. P., article on “Our forage resources” (with others) 311-413 

Bran — 

price at Minneapolis, 1916-1923 . 1153 

prices paid by farmers 1155 

Brandes, E. W., article on “Sugar” (with otiiers) 151-228 

Brannen, C. O., study of wheat situation 95 

Brazil — 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

cotton yields, comparison 468 

ineats^ exports and imports 1017 

nuts, imports - 1100 

sugar production 851 

Bread — 

grains. See Grains, 
price — 

comparison with flour price 110 

distribution 127-128 

prices — 

1913-1923 : - 634-635 

at New York City, 1913-1914, 1922~1923---L 109 

comparison with prices to wheat producer 126-128 

Bread-cereals, consumption in Eurojic 99-100 

Bread-grain, situation 98-102 

Breadstuffs, imports - 1096 

Breeding livestock, improvement 44 

Bristles, imports 1095 

British-lndi^ silk exports 1909-1922 1049 

Bbookens, P. F., part in article on sugar 151 

Broomcorn — 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

price on farm, by months 795 

seed to sow acre. 1140 

statistics, acreage, production, etc 84, 85, 795, 1138 

Buckwheat — 

condition and 3 deld, 1867-1923 727 

crop summary, proauction and farm value, 1921-1023 1137 

prices — 

on farm, 1908-1923 727 

on farm and value, by States 728 

on markets — 728 

production — 

and farm value, by States 726 

value, exports, etc., 1849-1923 725 
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Buckwheat — Continued. Page. 

seed to sow acre 1140 

statistics — 

acreage and production 84,85 

production, value, prices, markets, etc 72^728, 1137 

yield per acre, 1908-1923 726 

Buenos Aires — 

corn prices, 1912-1923 678 

wheat prices, 1912-1923 631 

Buffalo — 

hides, imports, 1909-1923 1022 

prices of buckwheat 728 

Buildings, rented, cost to Department 75 

Bulbs, imports 1100 

Bulgaria, sugar — 

iieets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

Bulletins, list, by subjects 88-93 

Butter — 


cold storage holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 920 

creamery, production by months, 1917-1923 917 

exports. 1103,1119 

imports 1094,1127 

international trade, by countries, 1909-1922 920 

market receipts, monthly 917-919 

prices retail and wholesale, and exports, by months. 921-923 


statistics, production, etc 917-923, 1094, 1103, 1119 


Cabbage — 

acreage and production, by States. 751 

crop summary, production and farm" value, 1921-1923.. 1138 

Danish, prices at 10 markets, 1920-1923 753 

plants, number to acre 1140 

prices, by months, 1910-1923- 752 

shipments, car lot, by States 752 

statistics, acreage, production, etc 84, 85, 751-763, 1138 

Calcium arsenate, boll weevil control 42 

Calfskins, imports, 1909-1923 1022 

See also Hides. 

California — 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 198 

beets and sugar production 156 

disease of sheep 268 

forest fires, number, damage, areii, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

fruits and nuts, production and value 741-742, 743 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land — 475, 476 

slieep — 

industry, early days, notes 238 

raising, cost factors 270 

raising, notes 266-257 

Callander, W. F., preparation of statistics 601 

study of wheat situation 96 

Calves — 

carcasses, condemnation under inspection 1907-1923 1012 


prices — 

at principal markets 

on farm 1910-1923.1 

on farm, by States 

slaughter under inspection 1907-1923 
weight, live and dressed, by months.. 
See also Cattle. 


895-904 
.. 892 

893-894 
1012 
.. 1016 


p[ 

death, distribution on ranges 
destructive to sheep 


Camphor, imports 

Canada— . ^ ... 

animal units, ratio to Population 
beef exports and imports 1909-1922 


... 401 
... 264 
1098, 1118 

... 322 
... 909 
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Canada — Continued . 

blue grass, pasture value 

corn yields, note. - - 

eggs, exports and imports 

exports of wheat to United States - 

farm lands, value per acre 

freight rates on wheat 

meats, exports and imports 

pork products, net exports 1909-1922 

poultry, exports and imports 

sugar production 1909-1923. 

wheat— 

acreage increase 

exports 

production, competition with United States 

production, cost, advantages, etc 

production, increase, factors influencing 

Provinces, acreage and production 

Cane — 

acreage — 

and production, by States 

production and sugar yield in Hawaii 1913-1923 

Chinese,” comparison with Saccharum ojjicinarum 

cultivation, fertilization and harvesting 

culture, factors influencing 

diseases and insect pests 

growing, operations, labor requirements and cost 

improvement, difficulties 

Louisiana acreage, production and sugar yield 1911-1923. 

plantinjj material, requirements 

production — 

cost, comparison with other crops 

crop summary 

propagation, practices and requirements 

region, labor situation. 


880,881 
.. 468 

.. 1046 

628-624 

- 114 
112, 661 

- 1017 

971-972 
. 1042 
. 849 

. 461 

. 660 
118-115 
11^116 
113-116 

- 113 


- 166,866 
... 844 

. 163-164 

- 168-174 
. 168-163 
. 177-181 
. 164r-176 
. 204-206 

844 
r "164-166 

- 174-176 

... 1138 

. 164r-168 
... 177 


sugar — 

consumption and output of factories in Louisiana, 1911-1923 844 

industry development, historical notes 164-168 

See also Sugar, cane. 

tops, use as feed 212 

value on farm 1138 

varieties in United States 163-164 

” whacking,” purpose and labor 166-167 

yield, 1895-1922, Louisiana and Java 204 

See also Sugar. 

Cantaloupes — 

freight rates 1170 

maturity determinations 60 

shipments, car-lot, 1917-1923 768 

Capital, returns from farms 1161 

Carbon tetrachloride, use in hookworm control 40 

Carcasses, meat animals, condemnation under inspection 1907-1923 1012 

Carpet grass, distribution and value 387, 388 

Cabrier, Lyman, article on ‘^Our forage resources” (with others) 311-413 

Casein imports — lOW 

Castor beans, imports 1 101 

Cattle — 

accredited herds, 1917-1923 931 

beef — 


Sfee also Beef cattle. 

carcasses, condemnation under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

dairy. See Dairy cattle, 
exports — 

and prices, 1896-1923 891 

by months, 1910-1924. 890 

statistics. - 1108,1112,1119 
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Cattle — Continued. 

farm — Paje. 

changes in numbers, 1020-1923 881 

prices by States 593 

feed — 

requirements for 100 pounds gain 934-941 

value of beet pulp 211-212 

feeder, prices by States 933 

foreign countries, numbers 1031-1036 

freight rates. 1173 

grazing- 

season in humid Northern pastures 382 

with sheep 260 

hides, imports 1909-1923 1022 

imports — 

and prices 1896-1923 891 

by month, 1910-1024 890 

statistics 1094-1126 

losses — 


from disease and exposure, 1890-1924 881 

from poisonous plants 400-402 

market receipts and shipments.. 882-883 

marketing costs, by markets 944 

number — 

and value by States 880 

and value statistics for 1867-1924 879 

grazing in National Forests 403, 1062 

prices — 

at principal markets 895-904 

by ages 1894-1924, 890 

on farm by months, 1910-1923 892, 693 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

raising, relation to sheep raising 252 

range, price changes 5 

shipments,^ percentage crippled and dead, by markets 943-944 

shrin kage in shipment 942 

slaughter — 

monthly, under inspection - 905 

under inspection 1907-1923— 1012 

statistics 879-907, 1010, 1031, 1036, 1094-1126 

stockyard receipts, slaughter and shipments 883-889, 1010 

tick, eradication work by States 933 

tuberculin tested, accredited herdi^ etc. 931 

tuberculosis, eradication work by States 932 

weight, live and dressed, by months 1015 

Central American sugar production 850 

Cereals, bread, consumption in Europe 99-100 

Chambers, C. R., study of wheat situation 96 

Chaplinb, W. R. — 

aid on forage article, note 31 

article on ‘‘The utilization of our lands, for crops, pasture, and for- 
ests” (with others) 415-606 

Cheese — 

cold storage holdings 1916-1923 925-926 

exports 1103, 1112 

impoTts..,. - 1094,1114,1127 

market receipts, monthly— 924-926 

production, 1917-1923, by months 923 

statistics - 923-927, 1094, 1103, 1112, 1114, 1127 

trade, international, by countries, 1909-1922 926 

Chemistry, crop, studies - 41 

Cherries, wild, danger to sheep 

Cheviot sheep, pure-bred, note 246 

b^ley receipts, 1900-1922 704 

- «8.sa> 

for sheep and lambs, notes 262 
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Chicago — Continued, 
prices of — 

bread, 1913-1923 634 

corn 676,677 

farm implements, 1913-1923 652 

flour 632-633 

oats 679-680,694 

rye, weighted, 1909-1923 645 

sheep, variation 286-286 

wheat 626,629 

slaughter of sheep, remarks 281 

wool market, note 294 

Chickens — 

foreign countries, numbers 1037-1039 

number and value on farms, 1919-1924 1036 

E rices on farm, monthly 1043 

i, imports 1098 

Chile — 

forest products consumption, comparisons 483 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

China— 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1917 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

silk exports 1909-1922 1049 

Chinch bug, pest of sugar beet, and controL 192-193 

^‘Chinese” — 

cane, comparison with Saecharurn officinariim 163-164 

nut oil, imports 1101 

Chittrndbn, F. H., article on '‘Sugar” (with others) 151 228 

Cholera, hog, control work by States 977 

Cigar leaf tobacco, imports 1 102 

Cinchofia bark, imports 1097 

Cincinnati, prices of corn 676 

Cities and villages, land occupied 418, 431 

Climate, requirements for cane production 159-161 

Clover 

alsikc ' — 

seed prices at Toledo, 1910-1923 863 

seed prices on farm by States 862 

feed value, etc., 1919 337 

importance as feed crop 342 

red — 

seed prices at Chicago, monthly 1910-1923 863 

seed prices on farm by States 862 

seed — 

acreage, production and value by States 858 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

farm prices, monthly 1910-1923 861, 862 

imports 1101 

prices in Chicago, 1910-1923 863 

prices on farm, 1910-1 923 861 

prices to farmers, monthly, 1912-1923 864 

receipts and shipments, monthly at Chicago, 1910-1923_ 859 

to sow acre 1140 

sweet, seed prices on farm, by States 862 

white, distribution and value 380 

CSovers, feed use and value 347-348 

Qoves, imports 1101 

Clubs, boys’ and girls’, enrollment and value of products 61 

i 


Coconut oil — 

exports 1109 

imports - - 1101,1132 

Coconuts, impcNTts - 1100 
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Coffee — Paiew 

exports 1104,1111 

imports. 1097, 1111, 1114, 1130 

price, wholesale, at New York, 1890-1923 875 

trade, international, by countries, 1909-1922 874 

Coffeebean, danger to sheep 264 

Collier, G. A., study of wheat situation-. 96 

Cold storage, space refrigerated, October 1, 1923 1145 

Storage. 

Cold-wave warnings, value 46 

Connecticut — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

manufacture of woolens 293 

Colorado — 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 197-198 

beets and sugar production. 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep — 

feeding for market 262 

raising, cost factors 270 

raising, note 256 

Concentrates, Feeds, concentrated. 

CondciLsed milk - 

trade, international, 1909-1922 912 

See also Milk, condensed. 

Contracts — 

farm, between landlords and tenants. 582-589 

tenant, need and means of improvement 509, 600 

Cooper, M. R., study of wheat situation 96 

Cooperage, exports 1105 

Cooperation — 

agricultural, progress 35-38 

marketifig associations, results 12 

wool marketing .' 294 

Corkwood bark, imports 1097 

Corn — 

acreage — 

increase and decrease, maps 136 

production and exports, trend, 1909-1922 445 

reduction in war period 132-133 

Belt- 


agricultural readjustments 

pasture conditions 

position in farming in United States 

rent cash per acre 

sheep raising, remarks 

tenant farming, percentage ... 

wheat and corn acreages, shifts 

borer, parasites introduction 

canned, production, by States, 1905-1923. 

condition and yield, 1866-1923 

crop summary, production and fai'm value, 1921-1923 

exports — 

feed — 

use and value 

value, etc., 1919 

feeding value^ comparison with wheat 

freight rates inland. 

grading by licensed inspectors 

^(rowing on cane plantation, advantages 

uuportance as feed crop 

marketing by farmers. - 

markets, receipts and shipments — 

planter prices, 1913-1923 

price — 

estimates 

on farm, 1908-1923 .---"‘r 

weighted average on principal markets 


140-141 

379-384 

328 

646 

246-249 

615-516 

133 

41-42 

754 

666 

1133 

1108, 1113, 1127 

343-344 

334,336,337 

130 

1168 

673 

169 

342 

672 

671 

662 

666 

674-676 
676-679 
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Corn — Continued. 

prices — Page^ 

advance 3-4 

farm and trade 074-679 

production — 

and farm value by States 664 

and quality, 1923 2 

value, etc — 662-664 

relation to pork production, bote 327 

seed, to sow acre 1149 

silage, feed value, etc., 1919 349 

situation 139 

statistics — 

acreage production, exports, etc — 84, 85, 86, 662-679, 1108, 1113, 1127 

production, prices, markets, etc 662-679 

stover, feed value, 1919 - 339 

supplies in United States, 1917-1923 672 

trade international, 1909-1922 674 

wheat equivalent as feed J 130 

world crop, production and yield per acre 667-670 

yellow, prices, 1899-1923 677-678 

yield, by States, 1908^1923 665 

yields, comparisons 468 

Corn-and-hog ratios, monthly, 1910-1923 969 

Cornfields, use in feeding sheep for market. 261 

Cornmeal, exports 1108,1113 

Corriedale sheep, cross-bred, remarks 245 

Cost studies, value. - 24 

Cotton — 


acreage — 

production and exports, trend, 1909-1922 446 

production, and prices 2, 3 

yield, and production^ 798-799 

American, universal standards 32-33 

area, yield, and production, various countries 801-804 

Belt- — 

crop production and animals 329-339 

forage production, etc 328-339 

grazing conditions 386-389 

sheep raising, remarks 250-251 

tenant farming, percentage 515-516 

crop — 

condition and yield, 1867-1923, 809 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923__- 1137 

exports 1105, 1111, 1113, 1121 

feed, use of seed, and value 357-358 

freight rates 1171 

ginned, 1902-1923 797 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports. 1097,1111,1130 

J. S., article on — 

‘^Our forage resources’’ (with others) 311-413 

*^The sheep industry” (with others). 229-319 

marketing — 

and prices at nine markets 807-808 

by farmers, 1912-1923, by months. 805 

prices — 

at New Orleans and New York, 1900-1923 809-819 

farm and market 80^810 

foreign markets, 1912-1923 819-811 

production, value, reports, etc 798-799, ^1-804 

seed — 

hulls, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

to sow acre 1149 

statistics — 

acreage, production, etc — 84, 85, 796-811, 1105, 1111, 1113, 1121, 1137 

acreage, expKjrts, production, etc., 1869-1923 796-811 

exports, 1915-1923 — 87 
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Cotton — Continued. Page. * 

trade, international, by countries 806 

warehouses, number and capacity I 27 

world production — 

and acreage, 1909-1923, by countries 801-804 

statistics for, 1900-1923 804 

yield reduction and cause, 1909-1922. 800-801 

yields, comparisons. . 468 

Cottonseed— 

cake, exports. 1 108, 1 1 13 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

feed value, etc., 1919 334 

meal — 

exports 1108,1124 

freight rates 1172 

prices paid by farmers 1156 

prices, statistics for 1910-1922 1164, 1166 

oil — 

and meal, production, 1900-1923 812, 813, 814 

cake, freight rates 1 172 

freight rates. 1172 

trade international, by countries 813 

prices, farm, by months, 1910-1923 813 

production, by States 811-812 

Cowpeas — 

acreage, yield, and production, by States 793 

feed — 

use and value. 361-362 

values, etc., 1919 334, 337 

prices, farm, by months, 1916-1923. 794 

seed to sow acre 1140 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

Cows — 

feed units obtained per year from feed and pasture 412 

grazing, carrying capacity of pastures and ranges. 383, 389, 390, 394, 396, 404 
milk — 

number and value, by States. 880 

number and value, statistics for 1867-1924 879 

prices by months, 1910-1923 — 891 

Coyotes — 

danger in sheep raising 265 

eradication from ranges 46 

Cranberries — 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

production and value, by States, 1914-1923 744 

statistics, acreage, production, etc — 84, 86, 744, 1138 

Creameries, associations, membership, business, etc — 930 

Credit — 


. facilities — 

for farm tenants, suggestions . 
in sheep raising, discussion . 
wheat farmers, recommendation.. 
Credits Act — 

agricultural provisions and results, 
remarks on effect— 


.. 698 

274r-175 
.. 146 

12, 26-26 
- 276 


Creosote — 

consumption by wood-treating plants, 1909-1922 

wood treated by, 1909-1922 

Crews, cane farming, size, and duties for various operations . 


Crop — 

diversification, discussion.. .. 
estimates, guide to marketing 


potential. West and Southwest - 

requirements, relation to increase of yield per acre. 


. 1093 

- 1091 
167-170 

16 

22 

- 430 
463-469 
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Crop- “Continued. 

production — Aon*^**^ 

met hodS; changes needed - - 489-492 

ratio to population 4(53 

regions, discussion 313 

Croppers — 

educational standards - 576-579 

wealth per capita 548 

Crops — 

acreage — 

aggregates by States, 1921-1923 - 1139 

changes, 1009-1919 436 

decrease per capita - 433-437 

per capita, France, Germany, and United States 498 

present estimates 422-423 

production and value, 1923, discussion 1-4 

area in United States, percentage of forage 311-317 

areas for forage, foocl, and other products 313-315 

cost of production data 24 

diversity, owner and tenant classes, table, etc 673-574 

farm, prices, index numbers, by months 1193-1194 

feeding, 1909-1922, acreage trend 448, 450 

forecasts, “ intentions-i o-plant reports 21-22 

harvested, acreages, 1850-1920 434 

insurance, need - 35 

land utilization, with pasture and forests 415-506 

production and exports statistics, review 84-87 

statistics, barley, corn, cotton, tobacco, wheat, etc 602-873 

value of 10 combined 1142 

values, with ratios and rank 1142-1143 

yield — 

increase methods 466-466 

per acre, owner and tenant classes, table. 673, 575 

per acre, 5-year periods 1883-1887, 1918-1922. 464 

yields in European countries, comparison 466-467 

Cuba — 

eggs, imports - 1046 

imports of pork products 972 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

poultry, exports and imports,. 1042 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 - 972 

sugar — 

prices and supply of naw product, 1904-1923 219 

production 1 850 

production and exports, notes 216 

Cultivators, number and value 1156 

Curly leaf, beet, injury and control 191 

Curly-top, beet disease, occurrence and control 191 

i A. -1 1 1 


Cut-over lands — 

available for pasture 386 

pastures, carrying capacity 369 

Cut-over lands, classes 464 

Cutworms, injury to beets, and control 193 

Czechoslovakia — 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 846-849 

production 849 

Dairy — 
cattle — 

purebred, freight and express rates 1175 

ratio to population 323-325 

cows, relation to sheep raising, note 247 

farms, pasture, economic importance 411-412 







Dairy — Continued. 

products — Page. 

imports 1094-1111 

exports 86,1103, 1111 

slatiiitics 909-927 

Dairying relation to slieep raising . 239 

Dates, imports 1099, 1116 

Delaware- 

dairy cows feeding, details and results 412 


_ — I W XVfUify XVgVVP 

Denmark — 

beef exports and imports, 1909 -1922 909 

eggs, exports and imports J 046 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

pastures acreage and value 470-472 

pork products, net exports, 1909-1922 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

Denver, market for sheep 278, 280 

Diet — ' 

percentages of various foods 152 

sugar in, cost and value 151-152 

Dipping, use in eradication of scab 267 

Diversification, crop, discussion 16 

Dockage — 

factor in wheat price 128-129 

wheat — 

losses on transportation, etc 128 

on Minnesota markets, 1899-1922_ 619 

Doga, danger to sheep 266 

Dominican Republic, sugar production 850 

Dorset sheep, purebred, note 244 

Drainage — 

lands needing, acreage estimates 425, 427 

sugar-cane lands, necessity 162 

Drills, grain, prices, 1913-1923- 652 

Droughts, no losses in sheep industry 232 

Dry lands, wheat production cost 123-124 

Ducks, foreign countries, numbers 1037-1039 

Duluth, barley receipts, 1909-1922 704 

Durum wheat. See Wheat. 

Dusting boll weevil, methods 42 

Dwellings, rented, percentage of farm homes 610 

Dyewo(5s, imports - 1097, 1111 


Economy, application to land and to labor, comparisons 476-478 

Education, farm families, relation of form of tenure 676-679 


cold-storage holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 

, exports 

farm prices, by months, 1910-1923 

imports 

market receipts, and origin, monthly.- 

prices at principal markets, monthly, 1910-1923.-. 

production and value, 1919-1923. 

statistics 

trade, international, by countries, 1909-1922 

Egypt— 

cotton yields, comparisons. 

yptian^telaH, exchange rat^ in New York, 1912-1923 

«r^vators, factor in price of wheat. . . . - 

Elswobth, R. H., study of wheat situation 


1045 

1046,1103,1111 

1047 

1046, 1094, 1111 

1043-1045 

1047-1048 

1036 

1043-1048, 1103, 1111 
1046 

468 

851 

1164 

126 

96 
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Emmer — 
feed— 

use and value. 365 

value, etc., 1919 334 

importance as feed crop 342 

England — 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land — 476, 476, 477 

wool prices, 1908-1923 1007-1008 

Estimates, crop guide to marketing 22 

Euroi>e — 

demand for bread-cereals 99-100 

farm animals, relation to population 322 

market for American wheat, outlook 101-102 

wheat imports, 1909-1913 and 1921-1923 100 

European countries — 

cereals production, imports, and consumption, 1919-1921 460-461 

crop productivity, comparisons 476-478 

pasture and feed crops 470-472 

pastures, carrying capacities, comparison-. 366 

Exhibits, Department, scoi)e and value 62 

Expenditures, Agricultural Department, 1923 77-78, 79-83 

Export corporation. Federal, discussion 17-19 

Exports — 


animal oils 1104 

apples 1107,1113,1122 

barley 1108 

beef — 

annual, 1009-1922 909 

by countries of destination, 1910-1923 908 

statistics 908,909,1113,1120 

butter 1103,1119 

cattle, by months, 1919-1924 890 

condensed milk 1 103 

corn 1108,1123 

cotton 1105, nil, 1113, 1121 

dairy products 1103, 1111, 1112 

eggs- 1046,1103,1111 

farm — 

increase by reduction in domestic supply 448-449 

products, abnormal - 446-446 

products, land requirements 466-469 

trend, 1890-1922 444 

feeds * 1108 

foodstuffs, cotton, and tobacco, statistics, 1915-1923 86-87 

forest products 1105-1107, 1111, 1118, 1126-1126, 1136 


grain — 

products 1108,1111 

statistics. 1108,1111,1123 

hides and skins. J 1022, 1 104 

hogs, 1910-1923, monthly 968 

horses, number and prices, 1896-1923. 1028 

increase during World War, results 446 

lard - 1104,1113,1121 

liveanimals 1103,1111,1119 

livestock, land requirements for production 466-467, 460 

lumber.. 1105-1106,1118,1126-1126 

meat, 1920, discussion 466-467 

meats 1017,1103-1104,1112 

mutton, monthly, 1909-1923 1000 

naval stores 1106, 1111, 1118, 1126 

oats 1108 

oleo oil, by countries of destination 930-981 

pork — 

and pork products 968-971 

products, net, 1909-1922 971-972 

rice--j* 1108 
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Exports — Continued. 

rye 

sQods 
sheep, 
sugar — 

situation, etc 

statistics 

tobacco. 

vegetable oils 

vegetables 

wheat 

wool, 1870-1923 

Express, rates, purebred livestock 
Extension — 

service, progress 1923 

work — 

appropriation 

Director, duties 


Pace. 

1108 

- 1109,1111 

991 

216,218 

846, 1110, 1113 

1110, 1111, 1113, 1125 

. 878, 1109, 1111, 1113, 1114, 1124 

1110 , 1111 

103-108, 621-622, 1108, 1114, 1123 

1001-1002 

1174-1176 

61-53 

79 

L 38 


Falke, Professor, estimates on German pastures 

Fallow pastures, grazing 

Farm — 

acreages — 

for export production, causes and comparison 

percentage operated by tenants, by countries 

conditions, cause of decline in morale 

credit, laws helpful 

equipment, manufacture and sale 

flocks, management in sheep raising 

houses, abandonment, causes 

implements, numbers and values 

income, relation to form of tenancy ...... 

labor. See Labor, 
land — 

expansion direction during next few decades 

percentage operated by tenants 

proportion in pasture 

See also Land. 

managers, types of farms and location 

owners, loss of property, causes 

ownership and tenancy, article by L. C. Gay (with others) 

pastures, economic importance 

population, changes and drift to cities 

population statistics, study 

production — 

for export, overdevelopment 

principal crops and groups of crops, 1919-1923 

values on farm, 1897-1923 

products — 

demand in world markets 

exports, overdevelopment 

exports, production, land requirements 

freight rates, etc.. - 

Hawaii, shipments to and from U. S 

imports, relation to crop land requirements 

Porto Rico, shipments to and from U. S 

prices, 1914r"1923 

prices, changes 

prices in Iowa and New York, 1913-1923 

prices, index numbers. 1913-1923, by months 

purchase and export, by Government, discussion... 

standardization — 

program, readjusting, studies 

Farmers — ^ . 

age, relation to size of farms 

ages by tenure classes 

aid by Government 

bankruptcy, by States 


471 

374 


..446, 447 
... 208 
... 11-12 
13, 26-26 
1156-1157 
. 246-251 
... 122 
... 1166 
... 677 


. 496-497 
... 616 
. 406-407 

.... 620 
9-10 

- 607-600 

- 406-412 
8-9, 10-11 

34 

. 443-461 

1143- 1144 

1144- 1146 

20 

- 443-446 

. 466-469 
1165-1176 
1118-1119 
... 469 

1118-1119 
... 131 

... 3-4 

14 

1192-1193 
... 17-19 
... 31-32 
26 

628 
. 648-650 
... 1^20 
1168-1168 
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Farmers — Continued. Paia 

Bulletins, list by subjects 8^93 

dependence on wheat income 96-98 

educational stand^ds of tenants and owners 676-679 

financial — 

condition in 15 States 669 

difficulties, causes 6-12 

incomes, returns from farming 1161-1163 

living — 

expenses of landlords, and tenants 680-681 

standard, studies 34 

marketing — 

of corn 672 

of wheat, 1917-1923 613 

mortgages and debts 1157,1168-60 

mutual fire insurance 34-35 

organizations handling grain 1164 

owner, percentage of farm operators 609 

owner, wealth per capita . 648 

periodicals received, number and classes 679-680 

retirement from farms, age and percentage 627 

seed-grain loans, appropriation 1923 81, 82 

supplies, prices paid 1150-1 152 

tenure classes, relative importance 509-515 

wheat — 

aid from Government 120 

credit extension , recommendation 145 

held for seed and feed 102 

regions, financial situation 143-146 

regions, situation 118-122 

Farming — 

area, expansion, undue and misdircctecl - 502-504 

efficiency, relation of type of tenure 669-576 

methods for increase of production ^ 489-492 

tenant, development causes 522-569 

Farms — 

acquisition methods 535-538,661-563 

acreage decrease per capita 433-437 

business reckonings 1162-1163 

land — 

and buildings, average, by States 649 

used in 1919 417 

negro tenant, location 517 

occupancy, duration, comparison of owners with tenants 694 

operator classes and locations 517-620 

organization, comparisons for various countries - 477-478 

part-owner, number, acrea^ and location 519, 521 

population, movement to cities, causes 121-122 

purchase from farm income, amortization dates, table, etc 663-668 

shift of operators — 

causes, length of tenure, etc 589-697 

relation of tenure 689-600 

size, relation of age of operator 628 

South- 

number operated by white and by colored owners 618 

number operated by white and by colored tenants 617 

tenant, percentage by countries 208 

tenure classes, percentage of each 609 

unimproved acreage under lease 521-622 

valuation — 

changes, 1859-1920 642-547 

in various localities 540 

per acre, 186()-1919 comparisons 442^ 443 

relation to income 541-^547 

value,* increase 1910-1920 119 

wages of labor, by classes 1148-1149 
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Farms — Continued, 
wheat — 

loss from foreclosure, etc 

regions, mortgage debts 

Farmsteads, land occupied by buildings, etc 

Fatterung lambs, costs 

Feathers, imports 

Feed-^ 

areas east and west, percentages of total area of crop lands 

beet tops and crowns, utilization and value 

cane tops, note 

cattle, requirements for 100 pounds gain 

corn, comparison with wheat 

crops, acreage, trend 1909-1922 

hogs, requirements for 100 pounds gain. 

sugar factory by-products 

systems, remarks on use 

trade international, prices, etc 

units per dairy cow, in year from feed and pasture 

wheat, utilization of low-priced 

Feeder, sheep, shipments, discussion 

Feeding — 

livestock improvement 

sheep, for market 

Feeds — 

concentrated, discussion 

exports 

imports 

lamb, for fattening 

Fertilization, canc, practices 

Fertilizer — 

bagasse for, note 

filter press cake, use and value. 

manufacture, studies 

materials — 

imports, exports, production, and consumption 

prices, wholesale, 1913-1923 

pyrites, production, price, and value, by States 

sales, commercial, in cotton States, 1914-1923 

statistics, materials, production, prices, etc.« 

Fertilizers — 

application to cane, practices and cost 

beet-- 

expenditures for, by States, 1879-1919 

tons sold in Georgia, 1901-1921 

tobacco requirements - 

Fiber crops, area of United States, note 

Fibers — 

animal, imports - 

binder-twine, cooperative work 

vegetable, imports 

Field peas, seed to sow acre 

Fiji — 

disease of cane, note 

sugar production 

Bllberts, imports — 

Filter press cake, sugar-mill, fertilizer use 

Finances, farm, conditions for 1920-1923 — 

Financial statement, 1923. 

Finland — 

eggs, exports and imports — 

forest products consumption, comparisons.- 

poultry, exports and imports 

sugar — 

. beets, acreage and production — 

production 

Fir, Douglas, prices, 1913-1923 


Page. 

121 

120 

4J8 

272-274 

1094,1111 

314 

212 

212 

- 934-941 

130 

448 

978 

211-212 

- 332-333 

1153-1156 

412 

129 

280-281 

44 

261-262 

332,333-336 

1108 

1096 

272-274 

169-170 

211 

212 

40 

1187-1189 

1189-1190 

1177-1179, 1186 

1192 

1177-1192 

169-170 

186 

1191-1192 

1190 

49 

312 

1094, 1127-1128 

49-50 

1097, nil, 1130 

1140 

1099,1116 

177 

851 

1100,1131 

212 

659 

77-83 

1046 

483 

1042 

848-849 

850. 

1088 
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Fires, forest — Pag#, 

causes, by States and groups of States, 1916-1922 1060-1061 

number, damage and area, by States and groups of States 1916- 

1922 1066-1060 

Fish scrap, production, by States, 1912-1922 1186-1187 

Flax — 

feed use and value 369 

growing, profitableness, comparison with wheat 142-143 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports - 1097,1116,1130 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

world crop, production, 1909-1923 710-711 

Flaxseed — 

acreage and production 84, 86 

condition and yield, 1908-1913 709 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

feed value, etc., 1919 343 

imports — 

by countries of origin, 1910-1923 713 

exports and supplies 712 

statistics 713, 1101, 1116, 1133 

marketings by farmers, 1917-1923 712 

prices — 

and value per acre 142 

at Minneapolis, 1899-1923 716 

on farm, 1908-1923 714 

production — 

demand, etc 142 

value, etc., 1849-1923 j 708 

receipts at Minneapolis, 1910-1923 712 

requirement for sowing acre 1 140 

statistics, production, values, prices, etc 708-716, 1101, 1116, 1133, 1137 

trade international, 1911-1922_ 713 

use in oil production . - 1 713 

yield per acre, by States, 1908-1923 709 

Fleece, wool — 

values on farms 296 

weight, increase and average 296-297 

Fleeces, wool, weights and number by States 1002-1003 

Flohr Lewis B., preparation of statistics 601 

Flood warnings, value 46 

Florida — 

cane and sirup production , 166 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1060 

fruits, production and value 743 

Flour — 

consumption per capita 102-103 

exports — 

quality, etc 1--- — 108 

statistics 1108, 1113, 1114, 1123 

price, comparison with price of bread 110 

prices — 

at New York City, 1912-1914, 1922-1923. 109 

markets, etc 632-634 

quality for domestic use 108 

rye. imports and exports - 643 

Fluke, liver, danger in sheep-raising 268 

Fodder, production and use 336-338 

Fodders, fuel value, etc., 1919 337 

Food-r 

Commisslon, Inter-allied Scientific, estimates of food requirements.. 481 

consumption, changes required for land economy — — 489, 492-494 

crops, area of United States, note 312 

sugar, value, and consumption 161-162 

Foods, percentage of various kinite in diet. 162 

Foodstuffs, consumption, comparisons 479-488 
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Forage — Pago. 

crops, value as compared with food, etc 314-316 

definition and kinds, note 311 

harvested — 

classes and uses 333-340 

production, kinds and use 332-342 

relative importance of classes 335 

principal crops, discussion 342-359 

production- 

acreage, discussion 311-316 

agricultural regions of 324, 327-332 

area, percentage of United States lands, note. 312 

development 316-320 

in Corn Belt 32S 

relation of production to livestock 325-326 

resources of United States, article by C. V. Piper and others 311-413 

seeds, imports, 1911-1923 860 

Forecasting, river stages and floods 46 

Forecasts, crops and livestock 21-24 

Foreign exchange, rates in New York, 1912-1923 1163-1164 

Foreigners, land ownership 537-538 

Forest — 


area in United States, by regions 1050 

experiment stations, value 56 

fires. /SVe Fires, 
land — 

classes . . .. 454 

expansion direction during next few decades 496-497 

ownership problem 501-502 

nurseries, promotion of forest planting 66 

pastures — 

area in farnis and not in farms 366 

carrying capacity 369 

products — 

consumption, comparisons. 483-487 

cut from stored supply, results 451-455 

exports 1081-1085, 1105-1107, 1111, 1118, 1125-1126, 1135 

foreign trade, relation to and requirements 460-461 


statistics 1050-1093, 1105-1107, 1111, 1118, 1125-1126, 1135 

Forestry - 

constructive policy, need 60-62 

statistics 1050-1093 

Forests - 

acreage — 

estimates 421, 423 

per capita, France, Germany and United States 498 

area of United States, note 312 

grazing, acreage, and animal units 523 

growth rate, comparisons various countries 474 

land — 

area decrease by timber cutting 452-453 

exclusively suited for, acreage 431, 432 

utilization, with crops and pasture — 415-506 


National- 

administration, receipts and uses 

areas by States 

grazing, animal units, permits, and grazing season. 

grazing of sheep, not^ 

grazing, statistics 

on Western range, control 

receipts from 

road construction, 1923 

timber, free uses, 1907-1922 

timber sales, 1905-1922 

timber stand, by forests and by States 

timber stand by species, 1922 


... 55-74 
1060-1051 
. 403,404 
. 254-259 
... 1062 
... 404 

55, 56, 79 
... 1058 

... 1062 
... 1062 
1064-1065 
... 1056 


f 85813 ® — YBK 1923 79 -I- 8© 
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Forests — Continued. Im- 
planting, areas, 1922, 1923 1057 

private ownership, timber growing 64-65, 66-67 

productivity, conditions and requirements 473-475 

protection against fires 65 

public — 

and private, grazing leases, nature and practices 524-621 

ownership extension 62-64 

State and municipal, areas by States 1060-1051 

utilization problem j^owth, waste, and ownership 600-502 

w orld area, by divisions and by countries 1061 

Foreword, Yearb<x)k contents and agricultural outlook III 

Formosa, sugar production 851 

Fort William and Port Arthur, barley receipts, 1909-1922 704 

France — 

l)eef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

crop yields, comparison with United States_ . 467 

crops, pasture, and forest acreage per capita 498 

eggs, exi>ort.s and imp<^rts 1046 

forest products consumption, comparisons 483, 484 

forests growiih, comparisons 474 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land _ 475, 476, 477 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

pasture acreage per 100 acres crop land 491 

jiasturcs, acreage and value 470-472 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 872-971 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

silk production, 1909-1922 1049 

sugar- - 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

wheat consumption per capita 99 

wool imports, note 292 

Freight — 

livestock marketing, costs 1020 

rates — 

burden on farmers 6, 7, 14 

factor in wheat situation 110-113 

index numbers, 1900-1923 _ 1177 

inland, on wheat, oats and corn 1167-1168 

inland, on w'ool in grease 1168 

ocean, on wheat 1166 

pre-war and present comparison 110-113 

wheat, in Canada 661 

Freights — 

tonnage on railways, 1917-1923 1165-1166 

weiglit per carload, 1917-1923 1166 

French Colonies, sugar production 850 

Fruit, dried, exports. 1107, 1122 

Fruits — 

canned and preserved, exports 1107 

citrus — 

shipments, car lots, by States, 1913-1923 740 

total production by States 740 

exports 1107, 1111, 1113, 1122 

imports 1099, 1111, 1116, 1131 

inspection, shipping points and markets 29-31 

receipts at principm markets, 1917-1923 788-789 

shipments, car lot, by months 787-788 


fXiJ— § U^Jm fOf — 1057, 

1099, 1107, 1111, 1113, 1116, 1122, 1131 
Fuel, bagasse, notes - 211, 213 

Garden seed, imports 1 101 

Gardner, II. B., study of wheat situation 96 

Garlic, factor in wheat cost 129 

Gay, L. C^ article on Farm ownership and tenancy '' (with others) . . 507-600 
Geese, foreign countries, numbers 1037-1039 
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Page. 

Gelatin, imports.. 1095 

Georgia — 

cane and sirup production 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1060 

Germany — 

beef exports and imports, 1909 1922 909 

crop — 

area in 1923, notes 428, 433 

yields comparison with United States 467 

crops, pasture and forests, acreage per capita 498 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

food - 

and timber consumption, comparisons 494 

consumption, standards comparisons 481-483 

forest products, consumption, comparisons 483, 484 

forests growth, comparisons 474 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 476, 477 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

pasture acreage per 100 acres crop land 491 

pastures acreage and capacity 470-472 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 . _ . 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports -- . 1042 

purchase of American wheat, situation _ 101 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production. 848-849 

production 216, 849 

wool imports, note 292 

Giubons, C. E., article on *^The sheep industry"' (with others) 229-310 

Gid, danger in sheep raising 269 

Ginseng, imports 1107, 1111 

Glucose — 

cornstarch, production, nature and value 210 

exports. 1107, 1111, 1113, 1123 

production from cornstarch, nattire and value. .... 210 

Ghie, imports 1095 

Goats — 


carcasses, condemnation under inspection 1907-1923 

foreign countries, numbers * 

number grazing in National Forests 

slaughter under inspection 1907-1923 

Goatskins, imports 190^1923 

See also Hides. 

Gophers, pocket, distribution and control 

Grades, wool, and their uses 

Grading — 

corn in cars, by licensed inspectors. _ 

oats in cars by licensed inspectors 

Grain — 

bread — 

.consumption changes since 1913 

situation 

cleaning device, demonstration 

exports 

Futures — 

Act, administration 

law, results 

handling by farmers, etc 

implements, prices, 1913—1923 


imports 

mixed, feed use and value 

products, exports - 

sorghum — 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 
See also Sorghums. 

warehouses, number and capacity 


... 1012 
1031-1036 
403, 1062 
... 1012 
... 1022 

- 399, 400 
. 297-298 

... 673 

--- 690 


5 

98-102 

33-34 

1108, nil, 1123 

54^55 

12 

1164-1168 

652 

1096, nil, 1131 

359 

.... 1108,1111 

1138 

27 
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Grains — Fagt. 

bread, statistics of acreage, values, export, etc ^ 602-661 

growing after beets, advantage 186 

mixed — ■ 

feed value, etc., 1919 334 

importance as feed crop 342 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

production and feeding 335 

Grape fruit — 

Florida, production and value, 1919-1923 743 

freight rates 1169 

prices, wholesale, by months, 1908-1923 740 

shipments, car lots, by States, 1918-1923 740 

stem-end rot control 40 

Grapes — 

exports 1107 

freight rates 1169 

imports j 1098 

production estimate, by States, 1922-1923 744 

shipments, car lots, by States, 1917-1923 744 

Grass, relation to beef production, note 327 

Grasses — 

intrr>duction on ranges, importance 398 

pasture — 

in humid regions 379-381, 388, 390 

in Western range region 391 

tame, feed use and value 356-357 

wild importance as feed crop 342 

Grassland — 
arid — 

areas in farms and not in farms 366 

semiarid, carrying capacity 369 

humid — 

areas in farms and not in farms 366 

carrying capacity 369 

semiarid, pasture composition and capacity 390-396 

Gray, L. C., article on *‘The utilization of our lands for crops, pasture, 

and forests ’ ’ (with others) 415 -506 

Grazing — 

deferred and rotation, for range improvement 397 

land — 

classes, area and carrying capacity 367-371 

management on Western ranges 396-399 

privately owned, area and carrying capacity 368-369 

National Forests — 

receipts, regulations and fees 55, 56, 57-60, 68 

statistics 1062 

periods and degree, definition 371 

relation to sheep production, note 327 

season in pasture regions.^. 381-384, 388-9, 392-395 

source of stomach worm infection 268 

systems in different pasture regions 372 

Great Britain — 

butter prices by months 921 

crop yields, comparison with United States 467 

pastures, acreage and value 470-472 

pork prices, monthly, 1909-1923 972-973 

Great Plains — 

agricultural region and its products 331 

farm property, losses - 121 

farmers, movement to cities 121-122 

semiarid land, crop possibilities 430 

sheep raising, notes 264 

Grub, head, danger in sheep raising. 268. 

Guiana, sugar production *. ., 4 — 851 

Gum arable, imports 1098 

Gumming disease of cane, note 177 

Gums, imports 1098, illl, 1118 
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HAAii, G. C., study of wheat situation 

Hair, imports 

Haiti, sugar production 

Hall, M. C, article on sheep industry (with others) 

Hampshire — 

ram, picture 

sheep, pure-hred, note 

H ains — 

exports 

prices — 

in England, monthly, 1909-1023 

wholesale and retail, 1913-1923 

Haxskn, Professor, estimates on German pastures. 

Harrison, L. M., study of wheat situation 

Harvesting- - 

beets, method 

cane, operations, labor requirements and cost. 

machines, number and value 

seed cane, labor requirement. 

sorghum for fodder 

Hauling, beets to sugar mills, note 

Hawaii — 
canc- 

and cane products, production 

sugar production by islands, 1913-1923 

farm products, shipments to and from U. S-_ 

sugar ])roduction — 

average and 1917-18 to 1923-1924 

by islands, 1913-1923- - 

by Years 1874-1923.- 

Hay- 

acreage — . 

production, and value, by States 

\ iold and production, by States 

area occupied by 

tTOf>— 

condition and forecasts, 1908-1923 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 

exports, statistics 

freight rates 

grades, use. 

imported, importance as feed crop 

prairie - 

grass varieties used 

markets. 

prices, farm and market, by States 

production and use 

receipts at 12 markets, 1910-1923 

regional production by kinds, 1919 

shipments, from 8 markets, 1910-1923 

statistics — 

acreage and production, 1915-1923 

production, prices, etc 

stocks on farms, 1910-1923 


tame, grasses in use 

wild, feed use and value 

vield reduction, 1900-1922 

yields. United Kingdom, comparisons 

Haying machines, number and value 

Hays — 

feed value, etc., 1919 

tame, feed use and value 

Hemp, imports 

Herding, sheep, disadvantages 

Hides— 
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95 

1094,' 1096, 1128 

860 

229-310 

243 

- 244 

1120 

976 

905 

471,472 

95 

190 

170-174 

1156 

167 

354 


- 146, 160 
844 
1118-1119 

... 850 

... 844 

.... 845 


814-816 
.. 819-825 
.. 814,816 

820 

1137 

-- 814-815 

1171 

32 

342 

363 

352 

829-835 
-- 336-338 

827 

338 

828 

84,85 

.. 814r-835 

826 

357 

.. 352-353 

826 

467 

1156 

337 

-- 356-357 
1097, 1115 
260 

1022, 1104 
1022-1023 
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Hides -Continued. 

prices at Chicago, monthly 1910-1923 1023 

statistics 1021-1023, 1095, 1117, 1128, 1129 

stocks, by kinds 1021 

trade, international by countries 1022 

Highways — 

Federal-aid, projects completed and under way, by States 1195-1196 

See also Roads. 

Hog-and-corn ratios, monthly, 1910-1923_ 960 

Hogs - 

carcasses, condemnation under inspection 1907-1923 1012 

cholera control work, by Statens 977 

exports, 1910-1923, monthly 958 

foreign countries, numbers 1031-1036 

freight rates 1173 

losses from disease, 1888-1924 947 

market receipts and shipments, by markets 950-951 

marketing costs, items 980 

number — 

and prices, 1867-1924 946 

and value on farms by States 945-946 

grazing in National Forests, 1905-1922 1062 

on farms, changes, etc 946-947 

pig surveys, spring and fall. .. 948-949 

prico - 

changes, relation to corn crop 4 

estimates 656 

prices — 

at principal markets, monthly 961-964 

on farm, monthly, by States. _ . 960 

production on farms, number and value. . 1010 

purebred, freight and express rates. . _ _ _ . . ... 1176 

ratio to population . _ 326 

shipments, percentage crippled and dead 978 080 

shrinkage in shipment 977 

slaughter under inspection, 1907-1923- ... . 966,1012 

statistics 945-980, 1010, 1012, 1031-1036, 1062 

stockyard receipts, slaughter and shipments , . 951-957, 1010 

weight, live and dressed, by months 1015 

weights at four markets, monthly. . _ 958-959 

Holman, ll. K. jr., study of wheat situation 95 

-Holmes, G. K., article on “The sheep industry (with others) 229-310 

Home — 

demonstration work results _ ... 51 

Economics- - 

Bureau, establishment and scope 38, 39 

specialists, conference, work 39 

Homes — 

conveniences and conditions, landlords and tenants 681-582 

rented, percentage of farm dwellings 510 

Hookworms — 

control work 40 

danger in sheep raising 269 

Hopkinsville, prices of tobacco, 1907-1923 873 

Hops — 

consumption and movement, 1910-1923 837 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

exports 1109,1111,1113,1114,1124 

imports 1116 

prices, wholesale, 1913-1923 _ , 838 

statistics, acreage, production, etc. _ 836- 838, 1 109, 1111, 1113, 1114, 1 124, 1138 

trade, international, by countries 838 

world crop, production, and yield by countries 836-837 

HorBcs — 

carcasses, condemnation under inspection 1012 

Cotton Belt, need and numbers 329-330 
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Horses — Continued. 

exports — Page. 

number and prices, 1896-1923 1028 

statistics 1028, 1103, 1119 

foreign countries, numbers 1031-1036 

imports — 

number and prices, 1896-1923 1028 

statistics 1028, 1094, 1126 

losses from disease, 1888-1924 1026 

market receipts, 1900-1923 1026 

number and value on farms — 

by States 1025 

statistics, 1867-1924 1024 

number — 

grazing in National Forests 403 

grazing in National Forests, 1905 1922 1062 

prices — 

by ages, 1894-1924 1029 

export and import- _ 1028 

on farm monthly, 1910 1920 1029 

on farm, monthly by States 1030 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

ratio — 

to laborers 478 

to population 325 

skins, imports, 1909-1923 . 1028 

slaughter under inspection, 1919-1923 1012 

stockyard receipts, 1915-1923 . _ . 1027-1028 

use in production of export crops, etc., pasture requirements 460 

wild, elimination on ranges 400 

Housing, farmers, conditions and conveniences of landlords and tenants- 582-689 

Houston, Texas, prices of rice. 724 

Humid region 

Northern, pasture lands, composition, and capacity 379-386 

Southern, pasture lands, composition and capacity 386-389 

Hungary— 

corn yields, comparison 468 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and consumption 848-849 

production 849 

Hunting, licenses issued, 1922-23, by States. — 1198 


Idaho — 

beet production, cost per acre 

beets and sugar production 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 
sheep raising — 

cost factors. 

note 

source of market lambs 

Illinois — 

Bates road, observations, results 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 
Implements — 

cane harvesting, description 

cost increase, factor in cost of wheat production 

farm, number and value 


- 196, 199 

156 

1059-1061 

-- 270 

- 251,256 

279 

41 

1059, 1061 

... 171 

. 122, 123 
1166 


^“‘’aScultural products... 1094-1102, 1111, 1114-1118, 1120-1136 

aSmals.... - 1094,1111,1126 

beef, 1909-1922 909 

cattle, by months, 1910-1924 890 

S products.... - 1094, 1111, im, im 

dyewoods 1097, *1^ 

fam pr^ucts, relation, to crop land req^emente 459 
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Imports — Continued. 

flax 

forage seeds, 1911-1923 

forest products 

fruits 

grain 

gums 

hides and skins — 

statistics 

by kinds, 1909-1923 

horses, number and prices, 189()-1923 

lumber 

manila fiber - . 

meats 

molasses, 1875-1922 . 

nursery stocks . 

nuts. . 

opium 

pulp wood . . . 

rice.. .. _ . 

seeds 

sheep, 1895-1923 

spices - 


Page. 

: 1097,1116,1130 

860 

1097-1099, nil, 1118, 1134, 1135 

1099,1111,1116,1131 

1096, nil, 1131 

1098, nil, 1118 

1094, 1095, 1117, 1128, 1129 

1022-1023 

1028 

1098, 1118 

1097, 1116, 1116, 1130 

1017, 1096 

211 

1100 , nil 

1100,1111,1114,1117,1131 

1115,1116,1132 

1099 

109(), 1115, 1131 

1101, nil, 1132 

991 

.7._l”.r.r_r.irnoi,'ini, nh 


sugar — 

and molasses . 

remarks 

timber 

tobacco * 

vegetal )le — 

fibers 

oils, statistics 

vegetables 

wheat — 

from Canada 

statistics 

wood pulp _ 

wool 

Index numbers — 

condition of crops, 1910-1923 

freight rates, 1900^1923 

wheat _ 

yields of crops, 1911-1923 

India — 

British, silk exports, 1909-1922 — 
Karichi, wheat prices, 1912-1923_ 

sheep production 

sugar i)roduction 

Indian — 


1102,1111,1115,1116,1133 

218,864 

. 1098,1118 

1102,1111,1115,1134 

1097, nil, 1130 

878,1101,1111,1115,1132 

1102,1111 

660 

104,1096,1131 

1099, nil, 1118 

1001-1002, 1094, nil, 1114, 1127 

1140 

1177 

660-651 

1140-1141 

1049 

_ 631 

230 

861 


lands, acreage leased for farming and grazing 523 

rupee, exchange rates in New York, 1912-1923 1164 

Indiana- - 


dairy cows, feeding, details and results . 412 

experiments in lamb feeding 273 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising — 

costs 272 

note 248 

Indo-China, silk exports, 1909-1922 1049 

Insecticide and Fungicide Act, enforcement 56 

Insects — 

cane pests, descriptions and damage _• 179-181 

control work progress 41-42 

Inspection — 

Federal, of livestock slaughter — 281 

fniits and vegetables 29-31 

Insulating material, manufacture from bagasse 212 

'Insurance, farmers^ mutual 34r-36 
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Page. 

Interest charges^ burden on farmers 7-8 

Iowa — 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 476, 470 

sheep raising, note _ 248 

Irrigation — 

enterprises and resources 424 

sugar-cane, benefits _ 162-163 

Italy— 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 476 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

silk production, 1909-1922 1049 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

Ivory, imports 1095 

Jacksox, Donald, study of wheat situation 95 

Japan — 

eggs, imports... 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

silk exports, 1909-1922 1049 

sugar production 851 

Java, sugar — 

production and exports 216 

production, statistics 851 

Jennin(3s, R: D., article on ^‘The sheep industry” (with others) 229-310 

Jersey City- - 

market for sheep 278 

slaughter of sheep, remarks 281 

Jones, L. A., aid in estimates, note 428 

Jugoslavia. aSVc Yugoslavia. 

Jute, imports 1097, 1116 

JuvB, O. A. — 

article on “Our forage resources” (with others) 311-413 

part in article on “Sugar” 151 

preparation of statistics 601 


Kafir, prices, farm and market 

Kangaroo skins, imports, 1912-1923 
Kansas (^ity — 

market for sheep 

prices — 

and receipts of kafir 

of corn___ 

of flour 


of oats 

slaughter of sheep, remarks 

wheat prices 

Ivansas* — ■ 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 

semiarid region, wheat production cost 

taxes on farm land 

wheat production, cost 

Kapok, imports - 

Karakul sheep, introduction and use - - 

Kentucky — 

bluegrass, distribution 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 
pastures, rental value and costs, notes 

sheep raising r ’ v ' - r “ -.7 - "r. 

Killouoh, H., study of wheat.situation 

Klelawanzleben beets, typo grown in United States 


730 

1023 

--- 278,280 

730 

... 676,677 

634 

694 

9g1 

I“r627, 629 

. 1059,1061 
... 407-411 
... 123-124 

658 

123 

1097 

246 

379, 380, 390 
- 1059, 1061 
...407-411 

249 

95 

187 
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Page. 

La Plata, Argentina, corn prices, 1912-1923 679 

Labor — 

beet production, cost per acre in various regions 194r“198 

cane — 

growing and transporting, requirements 164-177 

planting, requirements and cost 166-168 

crews for cane farming 167-170 

farm — 

productivity in various countries, comparison 476-478 

supply and demand, 1913-1923 1160 

w^es by classes 1148-1149 

foreign, elfect on farm prices . 15, 16 

man and horse, hours per bushel of wheat. 646 

returns on farms . .. . 1161 

sugar-cane region, situation . .. 177 

wage increase, factor in cost of wheat production 122, 123 

Lactose, manufacture in United States 210 

Lake Charles, Louisiana, prices of rice 723 

Lamb — 

cuts wholesale and retail ... 285 

use as food, per capita 282-283 

See also Mutton. 

Lambing, midwinter, origin and progress 257 

Lambs — 

costs of fattening for market 272-274 

demand increase, remark 277 

fattening — 

cost items distribution . 273 

for market 262 

grade factors and prices 283 

market, source of supplies 279 

marketing — 

discussion — 276-282 

problems- 289 

price average yearly at Chicago, 1893-1922, 286 

prices, relation to price of wool 283 

raising and marketing, note. -- . , 247 

receipts at stockyards 277-279 

winter, remarks 248 

See also Sheep. 

Land — 

acreage potentially available for use 423-433 

area and utilization in United States in 1919 416, 417 

available for pasture acreage, cla8.ses, and value 366-413 

crop and pasture, need of increased productivity 506 

farm — 

acreage, comparison with forest land, 1850-1920. 452 

improved area, 1850-1920, changes 434, 435 

tax increase 1913-1924 657 

value 1914-1922.... 650 

forest — 

acreage, comparison with farm land, 1850-1920 452 

and cut-over, available for crops, acreage, 1923 426, 427, 428 

KTAzingf classes, area and carrying capacity 367-371 

miproved, acreage decrease per capita 433-437 

in harvested crops, acreage estimates.. 422, 423 

irrigated — 

and irrigable, acreage, estimates.. — 421 

States leading in acreage 424 

not used for crops, pasture, or forest, estimates.. 418 

ownership — 

concentration, advantages and trend.. 529-633 

suggestions for aid 698 

pasture and range, classified for ownership, 1919 367 

policy, need of ^ministrative unification 606-606 

productivity increase, conditions — — 476-478 
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Land — Continued. 

requirements — Page. 

economy through increase of yield per acre 463-^78 

estimating, methods, notes 417,419,428, 

438, 469, 473, 480, 482, 494-495, 497 

for population of 150,000,000 488 

probable changes 487 -496 

relation to foreign trade 455-461 

relation to increasing population 461-463 

resources — 

crop, pasture and forest, limitations 497-500 

present uses, acreage estimates 417, 419-423 

scarcity, factors tending to obscure 443-455 

scarcity, increase and nature 433-443 

settlement, need of wise direction . 505 

tenure — 

beet farming . 200 

by corporations 536-537 

titles, standardization need 598 

uses, trend, 1880-1920 438 

utilization — 

problems and policy 72-74 

study, point of view 415-417 

valuation methods, need of improvement 599 

valuation, relation of farm tenancy 539-541 

values increase, indication of scarcity of land 439-443 

wet, unfit for crops without drainage, area 425, 427 

“Landlordism,’' use of term 524 

Landlords — 

acquisition of farms, methods 535-538, 561-563 

contracts with tenants 582-589 

farmers, educational standards 576- 579 

leasing, residence, farming, etc,. -- 529-536 

organizations, note _ . 599-600 

percentage owning one or more rented farms . 530 

returns from different forms of farm tenancy 588-589 

use of term 1 524 

Lands - 

available for forests only 431, 432 

Canadian farm, value per acre 114 

farm value per acre 114 

Federal, unappropriated and unre.servcd, acreage and location 522 

f razing. Western range, ownership and control 402-405 

ndian, on Western range control 404 

public — 

addition to Forests 03-64, 68-72 

on Western range, control 404-405 

sheep, notes 237 

State — 

acreage leased for farming and grazing 524 

on Western range, control 404 

unimproved, in Eastern States, classification 429, 430 

uses by percentages in United States 312 

utilization for crops, pasture, and forests, article by L. C. Gray and 

others - I 415-606 

Lanoworthy, C. F., article on ‘ 'Sugar” (with others).... 161-228 


Lard 


cold storage holdings^ monthly, 1916-1923 968 

consumption per capita, 1907—1923 1014 

exports — 

monthly, 1910-1923 969 

statistics. — 1104,1113,1121 

price estimates 066 

^ at Chicago monthly, 1905-1923 973 

in England, 1909-1923 976 

wholesale and retail, 1913—1923 966 

1012, 1014, 1019, 1020, 1104, 1113, 1121 
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Paai- 

Larkspurs, poisonous to cattle, distribution 480-402 

Lath, production, by states 1870-1922 1072-1076 

Laths, imports 1098 

Laurel, destructive to sheep 264 

Leaf -hopper, distribution of curly top of beet and control 192 

Leaf-spot, beet disease, occurrence and control 191 

Leaf -spotting disease of cane, note 179 

Leases, public lands, nature 524-526 

Legislation — 

forestry, recommendations 67-68, 71 

helpful to farmers 12 

sugar, 1789-1922 221-226 

Legumes, annual, feed use and value 359-361 

Lemons — 

California, prices, wholesale, 1908-1923 741 

imports 1098, 1117 

shipments, car lots, by States, 1918-1923 740, 741 

Lespedeza, distribution and value 387, 388 

Lettuce — 

freight rates 1170 

shipments, car-lot, by states, 1917-1923 754 

Levulose, manufacture in United States 210 

licenses, hunters, number issued, 1922-23, by States 1198 

Licorice, imports 1097,1114 

Lime, use for fertilizer, production and value, 1908-1923, by States _ 1184-1185 

Lincoln ram, picture 243 

Linseed — 

cake, exports 1108, 1124 

oil — 

imports 1101 

meal, prices 1154, 1156 

price in New York, 1910-1923_. 716 

trade international, 1909- 1922 715 

Liquors- - 

exports 1109, nil 

imports 1100, 1111 

Liver fluke. See Fluke. 


Liverp<wl — 

freight rates on wheat from America 661 

prices of — 

corn, 1912-1923 678-679 

wheat 630, 652 

Livestock — 

and products, statistics 879, 1049 

breeding and feeding improvement 44 

carcasses and parts, condemnation under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

classification 32 

commission rates, arbitration 63 

comparison of numbers with population, by States, 1920 321 

cost of production data 24 

definition , note 311 

exports, production, crop land required 466-467, 460 

fe^ crops, relative importance . 341 

foreign countries, numbers by kinds 1031-1026 

freight rates 1173-1176 

grazing in National Forests 57-60 

marketing — 

Government supervision — 12 

freight and other costs 1020 

numbers, changes 1850-1922 438-439, 440, 441 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

production , pasture acreage requirement. 469-460 

products — 

consumption per capita, comparisons — 479-483 

consumption, probable changes 493 

pure bred, express rates 1174-1176 

regions of United States, mi^ 324, 327-382 
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Livestock — Continued. Page. 

relation to forage production 326-327 

relations with human population 320-326 

reporting, improvement 23-24 

shipping, cooperative 64 

slaughter under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

statistics 879-1049 

stockyard receipts slaughter and shipments.. 1010 

value — 

by States. - 1011 

on farms with machinery, average by States 649 

per acre of farm land, owner and tenant farms 670-673 

work, feeding, crop land requirements 467-469 

Living — 

conditions of farm landlords and tenants. 681-682 

cost, prices, and wages, index number 1194 

expenses of farm landlords and tenants 680-681 

Loans- - 

by Federal land banks 26 

seed-grain, distribution 120 

sheep, quick liquidation 274 

Loco — 

plants, destructive to sheep 263 

weeds, distribution on ranges 400,402 

Logs, imports 1098 

London, price of wool as control of world prices 292 

Long, L. JO., part in article on Sugar'' 161 

Louisiana — 
cane - 

acreage, production and sugar yield 844 

and cane products, production 166 

dairy cows feeding, details and results 412 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916 1922 1069, 1061 

sugar - 

industry, development and magnitude 164-156 

produciiou 1866-1923.. 845 

Louisville, prices of tobacco, 1 907- 1923. 873 

Lubdtke, C. L., study of wheat situation 95 

Lumber - 

exports 1105-1106, 1118, 1125-1126 

imports — 

and exports, 1907-1923 1081 

statistics-- 1098,1118 

prices, 1840-1922 and 1913-1923 1087, 1088 

production — 

bv species, 1899-1922 1069-1071 

by States, 1870-1922 1063-1067 

value — 

at mill, bv kinds of wood, 1890-1922 1086-1087 

by States; 1840, 1850, 1860, 1920 1068 

Lupines, destructive to sheep 264 


Macaroni, imports 1117 

Machinery, farm, value 1166 

Maggots, wool, danger in sheep raising 267 

Mahogany, imports 1098, 1134 

iVf aine — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and caiises, 1916-1922 1058, 1060 

manufacture of woolens 293 

Malt exports 1109 

Man ’labor, persons employed per 1,000 aeres, comparisons 476^77 

Manila fil>er, imports. 1097 1116,1116,1130 

Manure, sheep, value in marketing 262 
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Maple — 

products — Page. 

production 208-210 

production and yield per tree 857 

sugar and sirup, crop summary, production and farm value, 1921- 

1923 1138 

Marbut, C. F., aid on maps and estimates 416, 428 

Market — 


lamb, spring supplies 

News Service, expansion 

sheep, seasonal variation 

Marketing — 

barley, by farmers, 1917-1923 

corn, by farmers, 1917-1923 

cost for wheat 

ilaxseed, by farmers, 1917-1923 

hogs, costs 

lambs, note_ . 

livestock, freight and other costs .. 

oats, by farmers, 1917-1923 

rye, by farmers, 1917-1923 

sheep — 

and lambs, problem 

and wool, discussion 

cost items 

systems of finishing 


_ 267 

28 

. 278 

. 704 

- 672 

. 661 
_ 712 

. 980 

. 247 

_ 1020 
. 687 

. 642 

289-290 
276^310 
. 1010 
261-262 


wheat — 

by farmers 613 

costs, etc 126-128 


wool - 

discussion 290 

methods in United States 293-298 

problems 301-303 


Markets — 

barley, receipts, 1909-1922 704 

corn, "receipts and shipments . . 671 

European, opening in 1845, effect on sheep industry 238 

flour, with prices 632-634 

kafir prices and receipts 730 

lamb grades 284 

oats, receipts and shipments, 1900-1922 689 

prairie hay, note 352 

sheep — 

congestion avoidance 289 

functions of four great centers 270-280 

wheat — 

in Minnesota, dockage 619 

prices, etc 626r*631 

receipts and shipments, 1909-1923 615 

world, survey 20-21 

Marl, use for fertilizers, production and value, 1880-1923- 1186 

Makschner, F. J., article on ‘‘The utilization of our lands for crops. 

pastur^ and forests’^ (with others) 416^606 

Marsh, C. D., article on — 

“Our forage resources (with others) 311-413 

“The sheep industry “ (with others) 229-310 

Maryland, forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922- 1069, 1060 
Massachusetts — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1060 

manufacture of woolens . 293 

sheep introduction 234 

Mauritius, sugar production 861 

MoAtee, W. L., aid, note -J - 416 

McCuory, S. J., aid on maps 416 

McKay, A. W., study of wheat situation 96 

McLendon, W. E., part in article on “ Sugar “ 151 
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Meal> cottonseed — Pag®. 

freight rates 1172 

also Cottonseed meal. 

Meals, feed, prices, 1910-1923 1164, 1156, 1156 

Mealybug, sugar-cane — 

destruction method 181 

occurrence, damage and spread 180-181 

Meat- 

animals — 

prices, index number, by months 1193-1194 

slaughter under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

condemnation under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

exports, 1920, discussion 466-457 

markets, extension 38 

packing, refrigeration space 1145 

products, statistics 1012 

situation — 

monthly 906-907 

pork and pork products 967-976 

trade, international, by countries 1017-1018 

Meats — 

classes and grades 32 

cold-storage holdings by months, 1917-1923 1018 

consumption, total and per capita, 1907 1923 1014 

exports -86-87,1017,1103-1104,1112,1120 

imports 1017, 1096 

market sui)ply, by months^ 1016-1017 

prices at principal markets, monthly 1018-1020 

statistics 86-87,1012-1020 

Memphis, prices of cottonseed meal 1154 

Merino sheep — 

characteristics 234 

fitne.ss for semiarid regions 232 

note 241 

purebred, note 244 

Meteorology, statistics, by States and by months 1199-1222 

Mexico, sugar production — — 850 

Michigan — 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 198 

beets and sugar production 156 

farm area in crops and pasture, i)er cent. — 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916^1922 1059, 1061 

lands adapted to slieep raising 238 

Middlings, price at Minneapolis, 1916-1923 1164 

Mildew, downy, cane disease, note 177 

Milk- 


condensed — 

exports 1103 

trade, international, by countries, 1909-1922 912 

prices, retail and wholesale, principal cities 913-916 

production and uses, statistics 910-912 

Milkweeds — 

danger to sheep..-- ^04 

poisonous, distribution on ranges 400, 401 

Mills, beet-sugar, number and output - 

Milwaukee, barley receipts, 1909-1922 - 704 

^“TaxSdTeceipts, 1910-1923.— - - 712 

1910-1923 — - 1163-1154 

bread, 191 3-1923. - 

corn 

flaxseed, 1899-1923 ^ 716 

flour - ^ 

® 2 &- 626 , 029 
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Minnesota — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 407-411 

wheat production, cost 123 

Mississippi — 

cane and sirup production 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1060 

Missouri — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

wheat production , cost 123 

Molasses — 

)>eet— 

laxative action on stock 211 

treatment and uses 202 

blackstrap, nature, use for stock feed, etc 211 

cane, constipating action of stock 211 

imports 211, 1102, 1111, 1116, 1116 

protluction in Ix^uisiana, 1911-1923 844 

sources and utilization 210-211 

Money, exchange rates at New York, 1912-1923 1164 

Montana — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 407-410 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

note 252 

Morse, W. J., aid on forage article, note 311 

Mortgages — 

debts on owner-operated farms 1157 

farm, in wheat regions - 120 

Mosaic disease — 

damage to cane 178, 179 

introduction and spread in cane 179 

Motion pictures, work of Department 62-53 

Mountain regions, value for sheep raising 24, 249-260 

Mowers, prices, 1913-1923 652 

Mules — 

exports 1103 

foreign countiies, numbers : 1031-1036 

number and value — 

on farms, 1867-1924 1024 

on farms by States 1025 

prices, by ages, 1894-1924 ^ 1029 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

See also Horses. 

Mushrooms, canned, imports 1102 

M ustard, imports 1102 

Mutton — 

cold storage holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 — 999-1000 

consumption, total and per capita, 1907-1923 1014 

demand — 

for, effect on sheep industry 238 

increase and value 276-276 

exports, monthly, 1909-1923 1000 

food use, prejudice and its causes 276-277 

foreign countries, net exports and imports, 1909-1922 — 1001 

frozen, exportation, note 233 

keeping fresh 276 

New Zealand production 232 

production — 

and per cent of all meats, 1907-1923 1013 

cost, discussion 269-274 

sheep breeds, supply from England 234 

use — • 

• increase after 1870 — 277 

per capita - 229,282-283 
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National Forest Reservation Commission, expenditures 80, 83 


Nebraska-- ' 

beets and sugar production 156 

dairy cows, feeding details and results 412 

experiment in sheep feeding. 274 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

wheat production, cost 123 

Negroes — 

extension agents, number 52 

farm operators, shifting tendency, comparison with white tenants 593 

farmers, periodicals received, number and classes 579-580 

land ow ners, location 518 

migration from southern farms 11 

tenant farmers, number in South 517 

Nematode, sugar-beet, cause of wilt 191 

Netherlands — 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

forests, growth comparisons 474 

meats, exports and imports. 971-972, 1017 

open! Jig to pork shipments 38 

pastures, acreage and value 470-472 

sugar beets, acreage and production 848-849 

Nevada — 

forest fires number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising, note 256 

New' “ 

Hampshire - 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922.. 1058-1060 

imiuufacture of woolens 293 

Jersey -- 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922. _ 1059, 1060 

manufacture of woolens 293 

Mexico — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922.. 1069, 1061 
sheep — 

industry, early days, note 238 

raising, cost factors 270 

remarks 265-256 


w ool, fleece, increase in weight 

Orleans, prices of rice 

York — 

forest fires, number, damage area, and causes, 1916-1922.. _ 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 

manufacture of woolens 

maple products 

market for sheep and lambs 

prices of — 

bread, 1913-1923 

flour - - 

linseed oil meal 

rice 


wheat 7- 

western, importance of sheep raising. . 

Zealand — . 

animal units, ratio to population 

beef, exports and import^ 1909-1922. 

meats, exports and imports.. 

production of sheep and mutton 

sheep production 

wool exports, note. 

News, market, service expansion...----- 

Newton, R, W., study of wheat situation 

Nodular worms, danger in sheep raising 


296 

--- 724 

1058-1060 
. 475,476 
293 
209 

--- 262 

-- 634 

— 633 

-.- 1154 

723 

... 628 
248 

--- 322 

— 909 

— - 1017 

— 232-233 

— 230,231 

... 292 

28 

06 

268 


85813 * — TBK 1923 80 
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Nortli Carolina 

dairy cows, feeding, details and results 412 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1060 

North Dakota- - 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 476, 476 

wheat, production cost 123 

Norway — 

forest products, consumption, comparisons 483 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

poultry, exports and imports. . 1042 

Nursery stock, imports 1100, 1111 

Nuts — 

exports 1109,1111 

imports 1100, 1111, 1114, 1117, 1131 

Oaklkv, R. a., article on ^‘Our forage resources” (with others) 311-413 

Oatmeal, exports 1108 

Oats- - 

acreage, increase and decrease, maps 137 

condition and yield, 1866-1923 683 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1021-1923 1137 

exports 1108 

feed-- 

use and value. 344-345 

value, etc., 1919 334, 335, 337 

freight rates inland 1167 

grading in cases by licensed inspectors , . 690 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports and exports, 1907-1923 692 

marketing by farmers, 1917-1923 687 

markets, receipts and shipments, 1909 1922 689 

j)riccs — 

on farm, 1908-1923 . 692-693 

per pound in terms of yellow corn 695 

weighted average, 1890-1923 — 694-695 

production and farm value, by States 681 

seed to sow acre 1 140 

statistics — 

acreage, production, and exports, 1915-1923 84, 85, 86 

production, value, prices, markets, etc.. _ . 679-696, 1108, 1137, 1149 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919..^ 339 

supplies - 

on farm and quality, 1897 1923 688 

visible, 1909-1923 688 

trade international, 1910-1923 691 

use in fattening sheep 262 

weight per bushel, 1902- 1923 1141 

world crop, production and yield 684-687 

yield, Kuropean countries comparisons 467 

yield per acre by States, 1908-1923 682 

Ocean freight rates on wheat 112 

Ohio — 

beets ajid sugar production 156 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1061 

lands adapted to sheep raising 238 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 407-41 1 

rent, cash ratio to land value 647 

sheep raising — 

costs 272 

notes 249 

wool fleece, increase in weight 295 

Oil— 

and oil cake, cottonseed, freight rates 1172 

iyiports 1096, 1111 

trade international — 1 153 
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Oil — Continued. 

cottonseed — Page. 

in^rnational trade, by countries 813 

prices at New York 809^ 814 

See also Cottonseed oil. 

lard compounds, exports llOil 

linseed — " 

price in New York, 1910-1913 716 

trade international, 1909-1922 ” 715 

meal, linseed, prices ' .. ilM, 1155 

oleo, exports by countries of destination 930 

paving, consumption by wood-treating plants, 1909-1922 1093 

peanut, trade international, 1909-1923, by countries 841 

Oils — 

animal, exports 1104 

distilled, imports ’..II 1101 

vegetable — 

exports 1109, 1111, 1113, 1114, 1124 

exports and imports, 1910^ 1923 878 


Oklahoma, forest iires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922.^ 1059* 1061 
Oleo - 

oil, exports by countries of destination __ 930 

stock, exports 1104,1120 

Oleomargarine — 

materials in manufacture, 1915 1023. . . 929 

production, 1918-1923.. 912 

production by months, 1909 1923 928-929 

statistics 912,927-929 

Olive oil — 

imports. 1101,1115,1132 

trade international, 1909-1922 742 

Olives, imports . 1098 

Olskn, Nils /V., study of wheat situation 95 

Omaha 


barley receipts, 1909-1922 704 

market for sheep, note - 278, 280 

prict^s from 676 

slaughter of sheep, remarks 281 

Onions — 

acreage and production, by States 755 

crop s\immarv, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

imports 1102,1116,1134 


prices- - 

at 10 markets, 1920-1923 757 

farm, 1910-1923 756 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1917-1923 756 

statistics, acreage, production, etc — 84, 85, 765-757 ,1102, 1116, 1134, 11^ 

Opium, imports 1115, 1116, 1132 

OranjieS“ 

California navel, prices, wholesale, at New York, 1908-1923 741-742 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921—1923 1138 

cull, iitilization, methods- - - - - 50 

Florida, production and value, 1919-192.} - 7W 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1918 1923 740 

stem-end rot, control - 

Orchard grass— 

pasture value Ydo 

seed to sow acre 


^®7o"re8t fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 191fr-1922 1069, IWl 

prevalence of fiuke among sheep 

source of market lanibs------ __ 

wool fleece, increase in weight --- ^ 

Oxford sheep, purebred, note 
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Pacific — Page. 

coast States, humid land crop possibilities 430-431 

humid region, pasture conditions 389-390 

Northwest, crop acreage, shift 144 

Packers and Stockyards Act, administration 53-64 

Packing-house products — 

exports 1104,1111,1113 

imports 1095-1096 

Paine, H. S., part in article on “Sugar" 151 

Palm oil, imports 1 101 

Paper — 

exports, 1870-1922 1082 

manufacture from bagasse, note 212 

newsprint, imports, 191 1- 1922 1083 

production and consumption, 1810-1922 1078, 1080 

Paraguay, sugar production 851 

Parasites — 

animal, control work 40 

danger in sheep raising 266-269 

sugar-cane moth borer, preservation 180 

Pasturage -- 

acreage, classes, and value 365-413 

importance — 

Northern humid region 384-385 

Southern humid region 389 

Pasture — 
acreage — 

decrease per capita 437-439, 443 

European countries 470-472 

per capita, France, Germany, and United States 498 

present estimates and capacity 419-420 

area requirements for producing livestock 459-460 

condition, by months, 1866-1923 835 

grasses in — 

humid regions 379-381, 388, 390 

Western range region 391 

humid — 

livestock production requirements- 460 

per 100 acres of crops, comparisons — 491 

United States and European countries, area, comparisons 470 

importance on dairy and cattle farms 411-412 

kinds, classification and description 370, 372-377 

land — 

carrying capacity 383 

utilization, with crops and forests 415-506 

regions, location and description 377-406 

Pastures- - 

acres per animal unit, comparisons 471 

area of United States, note 312 

areas in United States 311 

carrying capacity, comparisons- 469-473 

classes, areas in farms and not in farms 366 

farm — 

economic importance 406-412 

improved, acreage and capacity 420 

improved and unimproved, areas and capacity 366, 368-369 

grazing capacity improvement, need 472-473 

humid Northern, carrying capacity — 383, 384 

injury by herding of sheep 260 

permanent, description and composition - 370, 372-374 

rental value and costs in several States. 407-411 

rotation or short-lay, description 370, 374 

source of parasites in sheep 269 

tame, grazing 370, 376-377 

temporary, description 370, 374r-376 

unimproved, acreage and capacity 419 
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Pastures— Continued. Pa(»! 

value in United States . 413 

wild, grazing 370,377 

Pea, field, feed value, etc., 1919 337 

Peaches — 
crop — 

condition, by months, 1868-1923 746 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

prices — 

at 10 markets, 1921-1923 748 

by months, 1910-1923 747 

production, 1890-1923 745 

shipment, carlots, by States, 1917-1923 746-747 

statistics — 

production, etc 86, 745-748, 1138 

production and prices, by States, 1919-1923 745 

Peanut oil, trade, international, 1909-1923, by coiintres 841 

Peanuts — 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

feed — 

use and value. 362 

value, etc., 1919 334, 337 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports 1100,1131 

prices, farm and market, by months 839 

seed to sow acre. 1140 

statistics, acreage, production, value, etc... 84, 85, 839-841, 1100, 1131, 1138 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

trade, international, by countries 840 

use in oil production, 1919-1923 840 

Pears — 


crop 

condition, by months, 1908-1923 ... 749 

summary, production, and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

exports 1107 

prices, farm, by months, 1910-1923 750 

production — 

and prices, by States, 1919-1923 749 

statistics for 1909-1923 748 

shipments, carlot, by States, 1917-1922 750 

statistics - 


production, 1915-1923 85 

production, prices, etc 748^-750, 1107, 1138 

Peas - 

canned, production, by States 758 

cannery refuse, feed value, etc., 1919 340 

canning, importance as feed crop 342 

field — 


feed use and value 

feed value, etc., 1919 

importance as feed crop 

See also Cowpeas. x 

Peat, use for fertilizer, production and value, by States 

Pennsylvania — 

farm area in crops and pasture, per cent — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922. 
manufacture of woolens 

pSdVcils, ^number and tyP^s taken by landlords and tenants 

Peru, sugar production.. 

Pests, animal, control work,... 

Philadelphia, wool market, note 


... 363 
... 339 
... 342 

1184-1185 

... 407 
1059, 1060 
... 293 
1102, 1133 

- 679-580 
... 861 
44-45 

— 294 
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Philippine— Page, 

Bureau of Agriculture, fil,)er investigations... 49-60 

Islands — 

cane and sugar production 166, 160 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

sugar production 166, 160, 851 

sugar production, 1866-1923 845 

Phoma, cause of beet root-rot 191 

Phosphate rock production and value, by States, 1891-1922 1179-1184, 1186 

Phosphates, fertilizer material, prices, wholesale 1190 

Pickles, imports 1102 

PiETEHS, A. J., aid on forage article, note 311 

Pig surveys, reports 22-23 

Pigs ■ 

litter numbers, by States 948-949 

See also Hogs. 

Pine — 

white, blister rust, field surveys 43 

yellow prices, 1913-1923 1088 

Pineapples, imports 1098 

Piper, C. V. — 

article on “Our forage resources^’ (with others) 311-413 

note 415 

Plantation — 

region, number of organization, crops, etc. 630 

tenancy, development 629-630 

Planters, etc., numbers and value 1166 

Planting, cane, date, operations, practices, etc . 166-168 

Plants, poisonous* on ranges, eradication 400-402 

Plow lands, value per acre by States, 1916-1924 1146-1147 

Plo>>s, number and value *_ 1166 

Plums, freight rates 1170 

Poison, use against animal pests. 44-45 

Poiso ning rodents on ranges 400 

Poisonous plants — 

destructive to sheep, discussion 263 

on ranges, eradication 400-402 

Poland — 

sugar beets, acreage and production — 848-849 

sugar production — 850 

Pools, wool, marketing method 294 

Population— - 

agricultural limits of our resources 497-600 

farm and city, per cent, by age groups 13 

growth, estimation 461 

increase, relation to land requirements 461-463 

ratio to crop production 463 

shift from country to city, causes 121-122 

Pork — 

cold storage holdings, monthly 1916-1923 967 

consumption, total and per capita, 1907-1923 1014 

exports — 

by months, 1910-1923 968 

statistics 1103,1112,1113 

prices, wholesale and retail, 1913-1923.. 966 

production — 

and per cent of all meats, 1907-1923.. 1013 

relation to corn 327 

products — 

exports by countries of destination, 1909-1923 969-971 

foreign countries, net exports and imports 971-972 

prices at Chicago, 1913-1923 966 

statistics 967-976, 1013, 1103, 1112, 1113 

trade, foreign, improvement 38 

use as food, per capita 283 

Portland, Oreg., wool market : 294 
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Porto Rico — 

oane and cane products, production 

farm products, shipments to and from United States. 

sugar production 

sugar production, 1866-1923 

Potatoes — 
crop — 

condition and yield, by States, 1866-1923 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 

exports, statistics 

feed- 


use and value 

value, etc.. 1919 

importance as feed crop 

prices, farm and market 

production and value, by States, 1921-1 923 _ _ __ 

rotation with beets, caution.. . _ _ 

seed to sow acre 

shipments, car-lot, by States__. 

statistics, acreage, production, etc 

stocks on hand 

sweet. See Sweet potatoes. 

trade, international, by countries- 

world, crop acreage and production, by countries 
yield- - 

by States 

reduction and causes, 1909-1922 

yields, European countries, comparisons 

Poultry- - 

cold storage holdings, monthly, 1917-1923.- 

dressed, market receipts and origin, monthly 

foreign countries, numbers by kinds 

number and value on farms, 1919-1924 

statistics 

trade, international, by countries 

See also Chickens; Ducks; Geese; Turkeys. 

Prairie — 

dogs, distribution and control 

hay. See Hay, prairie. 

Precipitation — 

annual, by States 

statistics by months and by States 

Predatory animals, danger in sheep raising 

Preservatives, wood — 

consumption, 1909-1922 

treated by, 1909-1922 

Prices — 

barley — 

on farm, 1908-1923 

weighted for 1909-1923 at Minneapolis 

beet, fixing method— 

brans — 

at Minneapolis 

statistics for 1910-1923 

bread, 1913-1923 

buckwheat, on farm and markets 

butter, retail, wholesale and export, by months. _ 
calves on farm, 1910-1923 — ^ 


cattle — 

by ages, 1894-1924 

on farm by months, 1910-1923 

chickens, on farm, by months. 1910-1923 

coffee, wholesale, at New York, 1890-1923 

com, farm and trade 

cowpeas, 1915-1923. lu"" 

crops and meat animals, index number, by months. 

eggs, farm and market, 1910-1923 

estimates for corn 


Page. 


. 156, 160 
1118-1119 
... 850 
... 845 


762 

1137 

759, 1110 

364 

340 

342 

770-773 

760 

186 

1140 

766-769 

84, 85, 759-778, 1110 
765-766 

770 

763-764 

761 

762 

467 

1039 

1039-1041 

1037-1039 

1036 

1036-1043 

- 1042 


399, 400 


1 *^9 

1211-1222 
. 265-266 

... 1093 

1091-1092 


705, 707 
. 709 

200-201 


1153 

790 

... 634-635 
... 727-728 
921-923, 927 
... 892,893 

890 

... 892,893 

1043 

875 

..1 674-679 

794 

. 1193-1194 
. 1047-1048 
656 
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Prices — Continued. Page. 

export and import 1028 

farm — 

products, changes 3-4 

products, wholesale, index numbers, by months, 1913-1923> 1192-1193 

farmers’ supplies 1160-1152 

feed, bran, and meals 1160-1156 

fertilizer materials 1189-1190 

flaxseed, farm and market 714-715 

flour, 1909-1923 032-634 

hay, farm and market, by States 829' 835 

hogs — 

at principal markets, monthly 961-964 

estimates 666 

on farm, monthly, by States 960 

hops, 1913-1923 838 

horses and mules by ages^ 1029 

on farms, monthly, by States 1020 

on farms, monthly, 1910-1920 1029 

kafir, farm and market 730 

lard 656 

linseed oil in New York, 1910-1923 716 

living cost and wages, index number, 1913-1924 1194 

market, of sheep and lambs .• 282-289 

milk — 

cows, by months, 1910-1923 891 

retail and wholesale in principal cities _ 913-916 

oats — 

on farms, 1908-1923 692-693 

weighted ayerage, 1899-1923 694-695 

peanuts, 1910-1923 839 

pork products at Chicago, 1913-1923 965 

rice on farm and market 722-724 

rye — 

farm and trade, 1909-1923.,, 645 

on farms, 1908-1923 644 

seeds, clover, timothy, and alfalfa, monthly, 1912-1923 861-865 

sheep — 

abnormal variation 288 

and wool decline, 1870-1896 239 

monthly and by States 992-998 

relation to prices of wool 283 

seasonal variations * 287-288 

sugar — 

fluctuations, causes, etc 219-221 

monthly, 1890-1923 864-855 

relation to production 226-227 

tea, wholesale, at New York, 1890-1923 876 

tobacco, farm and market 871, 873 

turkeys, on farm, monthly, 1912-1923 1943 

variation notes — 238 

wheat — 

by months 654-665 

comparison with cost of production 122, 123 

effect of tariff 115-118 

factors, etc 662-665 

factors in making 653 

flour, and bread, 1913-1914, 1922-1923 109 

fluctuation and outlook 95-98 

statistics for 1908-1923 : 624r-631 

wool — 

discussions 298-301 

establishment 292 

farm and market monthly, 1910-1923 1004-1008 

in United States, notes 237 

relation to production and imports 299 

relationships 1 302 

Prunes, dried, exports 1107, 1122 
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Publications — 

Ap*icultiire Department, 1923 88-93 

Division, change in organization 39 

Pulp wood — 

consumption, 1869-1922 1080 

imports 1099 

imports, 1907-1923 1081 

prices, by species, 1899-1922 1091 

Purebred livestock, ^ee Livestock. 

Pyrethrum flowers, imports 1097 

Pyrites, fertilizer, production, price, and value, by States 1177-1179, 1186 

Rabbits, jack, distribution and control 399, 400 

.Radio — 

broadcasting weather report 45-46 

news service, value 28-29 

Railroads, land-leasing practices 525-626 

Rainfall, Africa, South, notes 233,234 

Raisins, imports 1098-1116 

Rainbouillet — 

ram, picture _ 241 

sheep, purebred, note 244 

Rams, purebred, pictures 242-243 

Range — 

land, carrying capacity _ . 383, 395-396, 404 

open, stabilization methods 405 

region. Western, pasture composition and capacity 390-396 

sheep management, remarks--.. 251-261 

use, regulation need 68-71 

Western — 

grazing methods, improvement 396-402 

grazing season area, map 392-395 

wool, marketing method . 294 

yearlong, condition in Western pasture region 393 

Ranges — 

carrying capacity 419-420 

forest, management 71 

protection against rodents and poisonous plants 399-402 

sheep raising, cost of carrying flocks-. 269-271 

Rapescecl oil, imports 1101 

Rations, annual, table of Wisconsin station 332 

“Ratoon” cane crops, nature and practices 164-165 

Rats, control work 46 

Rattan, imports 1099 

Redtop, distribution and value 380, 381 

Reforestation, necessity 63, 64, 66-67 

Refrigeration, space reported, October 1, 1923 1146 

Regulatory work director, duties 38 

Rbynoldson, L. a., study of wh^t situation 96 

Rent — ^ 

cash — 

per acre in Corn Belt 646 

ratio to value of land 546-!. 47 

market, development, causes, etc 522-269 

Research, scientific, results 39-41 

Reunion, sugar production _• 861 

Rhode Island — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1060 

manufacture of woolens — 293 

Rice — 

condition of crop and yield, 1894-1923 ... 717 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

exports — 1108 

feed — 

use and value 364 

value, etc., 1919 334 

• importance as feed crop 342 

imports 1096, 1116, 1131 
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Rice — Continued . 

prices — Pago. 

on farm, 190S--1923 722 

wholesale, 1900-1923 723-724 

production, value, exports, etc 716-717 

seed to sow acre 1 140 

statistics — 

acreage and production, 1916-1923 84, 85 

production, value, distribution, prices, etc 715-724, 1108, 1137 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 _ 339 

trade international, 1909-1922 722 

world crop, production and yield 718-721 

yield per acre 717, 718 

Richmond, prices of tobacco, 1907-1923 873 

Road work, wages paid per hour, 1915-1923 1197 

Roads — 

expenditures, 1923 80, 83 

Federal-aid — 

maintenance expenditures, 1922, by States 1197 

mileage completed and under construction . 47-48 

projects completed and under way, by States 1195-1196 

projects completed, by types 1196 

forest, construction, 1923 . 1058 

investigations at Arlington Experiment Farm - . __ 41 

land occupied- __ . .. 418-431 

mileage prior to passage of Federal highway act _ . 48 

State systems, analysis results 48 

Hee also Highways. 

Rock, phosphate, production and value, by States 1179-1184 

Rocky Mountains, agricultural region and its products 331 

Rodents, elimination on ranges 399-400 

Root — 

crops — 

feed use and value 365 

feed value, etc., 1919 340 

production and use 339-340 

disease, damage to cane 179 

lice, beet, occurrence - 192 

Root-rot, beet disease, occurrence and control 191 

Roots — 

importance as feed crop 342 

imports 1097 

Rosin — 

exports- 1105, 1118, 1125 

international trade, 1909- 1913, 1920-1922 1086 

prices. New York, 1890^-1923 1090 

production, 1910-1923 1085 

stocks. United States, 1919-1923- - 1084 

Rot, stem-end, of citrus fruits, prevention 40 

Rotation — 

beet lands, practices. 186-187 

cane plantations, practices 169 

R.'.bber — 

imports 1098, 1118, 1134 

international trade, 1909-1913, and 1920-1922 1086 

Para Island, prices/ 1890-1923 1089 

. plant, Colorado, danger to sheep 264 

production possibilities, studies 49 

Rum, manufacture from molasses, note 211 

Rumania — 
sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 860 

Rupee, exchange rates in New York, 1912-1923. 1164 

Russia — 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

pork oVooucts, net exports, 1909“-1922 971-972 
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Russia — Continued. 

sheep — Pa*?®- 

growing, remarks 234 

production 230, 23 1 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848“8'19 

production 850 

wheat exports 99 

Rust — 

cane, note 177 

white-pine blister, field surveys 43 

Rye — 

condition of crop, 1866-1923 __ 639 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

exports 1108 

feed — 

use and value __ 368 

value, etc., 1919 334, 335 

importance as feed crop 342 

marketing by farmers, 1917-1023 642 

markets, receipts and trade in 643-644 

prices on farm — 

by States, 1908-1923 645 

• statistics, 1908-1923 644 

production - 

and farm value, by States „„ 637 

value and exports, 1869-1923 636 

value, prices, etc 636-642 

seed to sow acre — __ 1140 

statistics — 

acreage, production, and export.;, 1915-1923 84, 85, 86, 1108, 1137 

production and distribution 636-645 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919. 339 

trade international 644 

world — 

production 99 

production and yield 640-642 

yield per acre, by States, 1908-1923 638 

yields European countries, coynp^n’isons 467 

Saccharum officinarum. See Cane. 

Salary classification 76 

Salt, distribution on ranges 398 

San DEWS, J. T., article on ** Farm ownership and tenancy ” (with others) - 507-600 
Sausage — 
casings — 

exports 1104 

imports 1096 

exports 1104 

Scab — 

control of infection, in sheep 266-267 

eradication by dipping- 267 

potato, danger to beets 186 

sheep, losses by 266 

Scabies. See Scab. 

ScHOENFBLD, W. A., study of wheat situation 95 

Scientific work. Director, duties 38 

Scotland, labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 475, 476 

Screw worm, danger in sheep raising 267 

Secretary, Agriculture — 

report for 1923 — 1-93 

report on the wheat situation 95-150 

See Msa Agriculture, Secretary. 



alfalfa. See Alfalfa seed; Seeds. 

cane, harvesting, planting, etc., labor requirements 167-168 
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Seed — Continued . 
clover ' 

statistics, acreage and production 84, 85 

See also Clover seed ; Seeds, 
sugar-beet — 

domestic production, advantages 187-188 

production processes 187-188 

timothy. See Timothy seed. 

wheat, need per bushel produced 646 

See also Wheat, seed. 

Seed -ca no — 

banked, injury from disease 179 

requirements per acre 179 

Seed-grain loans, distribution 120 

Seeding ranges with tame-pasturc plants 398-399 

Seedling pastures, grazing 374 

Seeds — 

exports 1109, 1111 

field, prices to growers, by States 862 

forage crops, statistics 868-865 

imports 1101, 1111, 1133 

requirements per acre of several crops 1140 

Semple, E. C., aid on forage article, note 311 

Sereh, cane disease, note - — 17? 

Sheep — 

breeding — 

for improvement 244-246 

notes 254-255 

breeds, improvement 241-246 

carcasses, condemnation under insp. ction, 1907-1923 1012 

cross-bred, remarks 245 

decrease factors 241 

dipping for eradication of scab 267 

distribution in world 230-234 

Experiment Station in Idaho; remarks 245 

exports, 1895-1923 991 

fattening in Corn Belt. 240 

feed, value of beet pulp 211, 212 

feeder, shipments discussion 280-281 

feeding for market, note 238 

flocks, increase in size, note-,, 236 

foreign countries, numbers 1031-1036 

freight rates 1174 

grade factors and prices 283 

grazing 

improved methods 397 

with cattle 260 

growing — 

development in United States 234-24 1 

factors influencing 232 

herd sizes, notes 260 

herding injury to pasture 260 

importance of industry, article by D. A. Spencer and others 229-310 

imports, 1895-1923 991 

industry — • 

financing, discussion 274-276 

outlook, discussion 306-310 

types 308 

introduction into United States 234-235 

investment in range management- J 263 

losses — 

annually, estimate 264 

from diseases and exposure, 1889-1924 981 

from poisonous plants 400 

from scab 266 

from wild animals 266 

in'raising, discussion 263-269 
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Sheep — Continued . 

management — Page. 

as farm flocks 246-251 

on range. 251-261 

systems, discussion 246-262 

market receipts 983-990 

marketing — ■ 

costs, items 1010 

discussion 275-310 

problems 2^ 

systems of finishing 261-262 

number — 

and value on farms, 1867-1924 981 

and value on farms, by States 982 

decrease 6 

grazed in National Forests 403 

grazing in National Forests 1062 

in United States, 1846 237 

in United States in 1910 235 

numbers in — 

producing countries 230 

relation to population and wool import^ 304 

pasturing on corn 260, 261 

price decline, 1870-1896 239 

prices — 

abnormal variation 288 

at Chicago, 1893-1923 285-286 

differential from prices of lamb 288-289 

in relation to price of wool 283 

monthly and by States. 992-998 

seasonal variations 287-288 

production on farms, number and value 1010 

prospects for raising in Eastern United States 309-310 

purebred — 

freight and express rates 1175 

increase, discussion 244;-246 

raising — 

as affected by Civil War.. 239 

course of industry since World War 240-241 

relation to Civil War 238 

ranges for control features 253 

ratio to population 326 

receipts at stockyards 277-279 

relation to grazing lands, note 327 

shipments — 

percentage crippled and dead 1009 

principal markets, 1900-1923 983,987-989 

shrinkage in shipment 1008 

slaughter — 

at stockyards, 1915-1923 986-989 

leading markets 281-282 

under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

under inspection, monthly, 1907-1923 999-1000 

statistics 981-1012,1031-1036 

stockyard — 

receipts, monthly, 1915-1923 984 

receipts, slaughter, and shipments 1010 

supplies available, variation 282 

weight, live and dressed, by months 1015 

Sheeping-down corn, remarks — - 260, 261 

Sheepskins, imports, 1909-1923 1023 

See also Hides. 

Sheets, E. W., article on ^^Our forage resources'^ (with others) 311-413 

Shellac, imports.— 1098, 1118 

Shepard, Ward, article on “Utilization of lands for crops, pasture and 

forests^' (with others) - 415-506 

rSHBRW 00 D,S. F., article on “Sugar'* (with others) 151-228 
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Shingles — ^ 

imports 1098 

production, by States, 1870-1922 1072-1076 

Shipping-point, inspection service 29-31 

Shooks, exports « 1105 

Shrinkage- 

cattle in shipment 942 

hogs in shipment 977 

sheep in shipment 1008 

Shropshire ram, picture 242 

Silage — 

beet tops, value and use as feed _ 212 

corn, feed value, etc., 1919 ^ 340 

production and use 339-340 

Silk- 

foreign countries, production, 1909-1922 1049 

prices, monthly, 1890-1923 .. 1049 

raw, imports 1094,1111,1114,1127 

statistics, 1890-1923 1049 

Sirup — 
cane — 

crystallization, prevention method 183-184 

manufacture, improvement .. 50 

manufacture, processes 183-184 

production, by States 158, 855 

exports 1110 

maple — 

farm prices, by months. 858 

production 208-210 

production and yield per tree, by States 857 

production from sorgo and maple 206-210 

sorghum — 

production and prices, by States 856 

production, 1915-1923 - 85 

sorgo — 

production distribution 207 

production, 1850-1919 207-208 

Sisal, imports 1097, 1115, 1116, 1130 

Skins — 

exports 1104 

imports — 

by kinds, 1909-1923 1022-1023 

statistics *- 1094, 1095, 1117, 1128, 1129 

statistics 1021-1023 

See also Hides. 

Slaughter — 

cattle, under inspection, monthly 905 

hogs — 

at stockyards 953-954 

under inspection, 1907-1923 966 

livestock, inspection by Federal Government 281 

meat animals under inspection, 1907-1923 1012 

sheep, under monthly inspection, 1907-1923 999-1000 

Smut — 

cane, note - 177 

factor, in wheat cost 129 

Sneezeweed, danger to sheep- 264 

Soda nitrate for farmers, expenditure by Government 81, 82 

Soils — 

* beet growing, nature and location 185-186 

colloidal material, studies 40 

sugar-cane, nature and requirements 161-162 

Sorghum — 

fodder, feed value, etc., 1919 337 

grain — 

feed value, etc., 1919 — 334, 335 

statistics, acreage, and production, 1915—1923 84, 85 

silage, feed value, etc., 1919 340 
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Sorghum — Continued. 

sirup — Page. 

acreage and sirup yield, by States 866 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923_- 1138 

stover, feed value, etc., 1919 1 339 

sweet, acreage, 1915-1923 84 

Sorghums — 

feed use and value 368-356 

grain — 

condition and yield 729 

production and value 729 

harvesting, method 354 

importance as feed crop 366 

varieties in use 363 

Sorgo sirupi production 1859-1919 207-208 

South — 

Africa — 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

sugar production 851 

Carolina-— 

cane and sirup production. 156 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922. _ 1059, 1060 

labor, man and animal, per 1,000 acres crop land 476, 476 

Dakota — 

forest fires, numbe'*, damage, area, and causes, 1916“1922_. 1059-1061 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 407-410 

wheat production cost 123 

farms operated by white and by colored owners 218 

plantation region, units, crops, etc 630 

tenant farms, number operated by white and by colored tenants 617 

Southdowm sheep, purebred, note - 246 

Southern humid region, pasture lands, composition and capacity 386-389 

Sows, number farrowing, by States 948-949 

Soybean oil, imports 1101, 1132 

Soybeans — 

acreage, yield and production, by States 792 

feed- 

use and value 363 

value, etc., 1919 334,337 

importance as feed crop 342 

prices, by months 791 

seed requirement for acre 1140 

Spain — 

meats, exports and imports, 1918 1018 

sheep growing, remarks 234 

silk production, 1909-1922 1049 

sugar — 

beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849,861 

Sparhawk, W. N., aid — 

on estimates 415 

. on forage article - 311 

Spencer, D. A., article on ^‘The sheep industry^' (with others). 229-310 

Spices, imports 1101, 1111, 1133 

Spillman, W. J. — 

aid on forage article, note 311 

article on “Farm ownership and tenancy (with others) 607-6(X) 

Spelt — 
feed — 

use and value 365 

value, etc., 1919 334 

importance as feed crop 342 

Spring wheat. See Wheat. 

Squirrels, ground, distribution and control. 399, 400 
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St. Louis — 

prices — PaKc. 

flour - 632 

corn 676,678 

wheat 627, 629 

wool market 294 

Standards — 

cotton, international agreement 33 

farm products, general use 31-32 

Starch, exports 1110,1111 

Statistics — 

agricultural, introduction to tables 601 

comparative, of livestock and pojiulation by States, 1920 321 

crops, farm animals, exports and imports 601 

forestry and forest products 1050-1093 

grains and other staple crops, and domestic animals, with introduc- 
tion to tables 601-1094 

tables, with explanation of make up 601-1222 

“Stecklinge,” use of term 187 

Steere, L. V., study of wheat situation 95 

Sterling pound, exchange rates in New York, 1912-1923 1164 

Stevens, F. C., article on Sugar’* (with others) 161-228 

Stewart, Charles L., article on ^^Farm ownership and tenancy” (with 

others) 607-600 

Stine, O. C. — 

article on ^‘The sheep industry,” (with others) 229-310 

study of wheat situation __ 96 

Stock grazing, exemption limits on owners 404 

See aliio Livestock. 

Stockyards — 

receipts of sheep and lambs. _ 277-279 

supervision 54 

Stomach worms, danger in sheep raising 268 

Storage — 

beef, holdings by montlis, 1916-1923 906 

butter, holdings monthly, 1916-1923 920 

cheese, holdings 1916-1923- _ 925-926 

egg holdings, monthly, 1916-1923 1046 

lard holdings, monthly, 1916- 1923. 968 

meat holdings, monthly, 1917-1923 1018 

mutton holdings, monthly, 1916-1923- 999-1000 

pork holdings, monthly, 1916-1923-- 967 

poultry holdings, monthly, 1917-1923 1039 

wheat, suggestions 129 

Stover, production and use 338-339 

Straw, production and use... 338^-339 

Strawberries — 

prices at 10 markets, 1921-1923 751 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1917-1923 750 

^‘Stubble”— 

cane crops, nature and practices 164-166 

pastures, grazing 374 . 

Sucrose, production from sorgo and maple 206-210 

Sugar — 

article by E. W. Brandes (with others) 161-228 

beet — 

foreign countries, production 849-860 

production and length of campaigns, by States, 1919-1923 843 

production, by States 166 

production, 1866-1923 846-486 

production, 1909-1923 849 

beets — 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1138 

importance in feed crop. - 342 

seed to sow acre 1140 

See also Beets; Beets, sugar. 
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SHgM»-^ontinaed. 

cane — P®*®* 

factories^ and output in Louisiana 844 

foreign countries, prodtrotion 850-851 

importance as feed crop 342 

production, 1820-1023 157 

production, 1866-1923 845-846 

production, 1909-1923 850 

production, by States 156 

yield, Hawaii 844 

See^also Cane. 

trader and consumption, 1866-1923 845-846 

zone of production, shift from beet sugar, etc 213-216 

consumption — 

and per cent supplies by United States 847 

per capita 151 

total and per capita 151-154 

total and per capita, 1866-1923 846 

duties on imports by various countries 223-226 

exporting countries, principal 215-216 

exports... 1110,1111,1113 

food value, consumption, etc 151-152 

foreign countries, exports and imports 853 

imports — 

and exports 218-219 

statistics- 1102, 1111, 1115, 1116, 1133 

industry — 

development, historical notes 154-158 

outlook - - 226-228 

legislation 1780-1922.. 221-226 

manufacture — 

by-products 210-213 

• from beets, processes 201-203 

from sugar cane, processes 181-183 

maple- 

farm prices by months - 858 

production and yield per tree, by States 857 

prices — 

and consumption 219-221 

monthly, 1890-1923... 854-855 

production — 

consumption, exports and imports, 1860-1923 846 

distribution of 213-216 

in Hawaii, by islands, 1913-1923 844 

increase, fluctuation, etc... — 213-219 

trade and consumption, 1866-1923 845-846 

statistics — 


exports, 1915-1923 86 

production, etc 843, 858, 1102, 1110, 1111, 1113, 1115, 1116, 1133 

tr^e, international by countries 853 

world production — 

and movement 212-219 

statistics, 1895-1923.. 852 

yield per acre, 1895-1922, Louisiana and Java 204 

Sugars, ‘‘rare,'' manufacture in United States... 210 

SwARTHouT, A. V., study of wheat situation 05 


Sweden — 

eggs, exports and imports 1046 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

pork products, net exports, 1909-1922 971-972* 

poultry, exports and imports - 1042 


beets, acreage and production 848-849 

production 849 

Sweet potato plants, number to acre - 1140 

t»5818*— YBK 1923 ^81 
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Sweet potatoes — 

acreage, production, and value, by States 

crop — 

condition and yield, 1869-1923 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 
feed — 

use and value 

value, etc., 1919 

importance as feed crop 

plants, number to acre 

prices, farm and market 

production and value, 1849-1923 

shipments, car lot, by States, 1917-1922 

statistics, acreage, production, etc 

yield, by States 

Swine — 

freight rates 

purebred, freight and express rates 

S^e also Hogs. 

Switzerland — 

eggs, exports and imports 

meats, exports and imports 

pork products, net imports, 1909-1922 

poultry, exports and imports 

sugar- 

beets, acreage and production 

production 


Paga 

774 

775 

1137 

364 

340 

342 

1140 

776-778 

773 

775 

84, 86, 773-778, 1137 
- 774 

1173 

1176 


. 1046 
. 1018 
971-972 
. 1042 

848-849 
- 849 


Tallow, exports 1 104 

Tame pastures, grazing 370, 376-377 

Tanning extracts, imports 1097, 1111 

Tapeworm, danger in sheep raising 269 

Tariff — 

Board, studies of sheep industry, remarks 269 

effect on wheat prices 115-118 

relation to prices of wool 299 

sugar, legislation, 1789-1922 221-226 

wool — 


classifications, blood and other 305 

history and features 303-306 

Taxation, timber lands — 66 

Taxes — 

burden on farmers 7-8 


delinquent in Kansas, 1917-1922 668 

increase, factor in cost of wheat production 122, 123 

land, increase, 1913-1921 657 

wheat farms, delinquency — 121 

Taylor, H. C., study or wheat situation 95 

Tea— 


Formosa, price, wholesale, at New York, 1890-1923 877 

imports 1102, 1111, 1115, 1116, 1133 

trade international, by countries, 1909-1922 876 

Tkdlby, H. R., study of wheat situation 95 

Tbble, R. P., aid on estimates, note 428 

Temperature, statistics by months and by States 119(^1210 

Tenancy, farm — 

relation to land valuation 539-541 

shifting, causes and significance 593-597 

Tenants— 

contracts with landlords 589-589 

educational standards - 576-579 


fanm — 

classes — - 568 

distribution of various classes 515-522 

increase, 1910-1920 514. 

loss of property, causes - 9-19 

organization, note — 599-600 

percentage of different classes ................ 509 
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Tenants — Continued, 
farm — Continued. 

progress to ownership, stages, factors, etc 547-669 

wealth per capita 548 

periodicals received, number and classes 579-680 

Tennessee — 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising 249 

Tenure — 
farm — 

beet farming 200 

relation to shift of operators. 589-599 

steps to ownership 647-548 

ladder — 

movement upward, rate 556-669 

stages to ownership 547-556 

types, relation to efficiency in farming 669-676 

Texas — 

cane and cane products 166 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

early days, note 238 

Tick, cattle, eradication work by States 933 

Ticks, danger in sheep raising 267 

Ties, railroad, exports 1105, 1126 


consumption — 

per capita, comparisons 494 

reduction 463 

depletion, disastrous effects 61-62 

exports 1106,1106,1118 

growing, acreage required at present rate of consumption 455 

imports - 1098,1118 

removal annually from forest, uses and waste 1079 

requirements, present and future - 461, 462 

resources, Capper report, note — 423 

National Forests 1062 

N ational Forests, receipts, 1923 66 

stand — 

by species and by regions, 1920 1058 

in National Forests. 1 1064-1056 

in United States and Alaska 1058 


standing — 

annual removal, uses, waste, and destruction 

consumption available at various rates of growth 

supply, increasing scarcity 

world production and consumption, by countries. 

Timberland on farms, area by States and regions. 

Timothy — 
feed — 

use and value 

value, etc., 1919 

importance as feed crop 

se^ — 

exports - — 

farm prices monthly, 1910-1923 

market prices monthly, 1910-1923 

prices on farm by States — 

prices to farmers monthly, 1912-1923 - 

receipts and shipments, monthly at Chicago, 1910-1923 

to sow acre 

Titles, land, standardization, need 

Tobacco — 

acreage and yield for nine countries, 1909-1923 

condition and yield 

crop summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 


486-487 
. 484 
. 453 
. 1077 
. 1062 


. 349 

. 337 

. 342 

. 1109 

. 861 
- 864 

. 862 
. 865 

869-860 
. 1140 

. 598 

. 870 

. 869 

. 1187 
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Tobacco — Continued. 

exports 

imports 

plants, number to acre 

prices — 

on farm, 1908-1923 

wholesale, 1907-1923 

production — 

and farm value by States 

value, etc., 1849-1923 

soils, fertilizer requirements. . 

standards, tentative 

statistics — 


1110, 1111, 1113, 1125 
1102, nil, 1115, 1134 
1140 

871 

- 873 

806-867 

865 

49 

j-.* 32 


acreage and production 84, 85 

exports, 1915-1923 87 

production, value, prices, markets, etc 84, 85, 87, 865-872 

trade international, 1909-1922 872 

types and districts, production and farm value 868-867 

warehouses, number and capacity 27 

world crop, production 870-871 

yield per acre, by States, 1908-1923 868 

yields, European countries, comparisons. 467 

Tomatoes — 

acreage and production, by States 779 

canned, production, 1891-1923, by States 780-782 

prices, farm and market, by months 779-780 

shipments, car-lot, by States. 779 

Townsend, C. O., article on '‘Sugar^' (with others) 151-228 

Tractors, number and value — 1166 

Trade, international — 

barley, 1910-1923 706 

butter, by countries, 1909-1922 — 920 

cheese, by countries, 1909-1922 926 

condensed milk, by countries, 1909-1922 912 

eggs, by countries, 1909-1922 — w — 1046 

hides and skins, by countries 1022 

meat, by countries 1017*-1018 

poultry, by countries. 1042 

rice - 722 

sugar, by countries 863 

wool, by countries, 1909-1922 1004 

Trails — 

building on ranges 1 398 

forest, construction, 1923 1068 

Transportation — 

cane, from field to mill, considerations 176-177 

farm products 1177 

freight rates — 

factor in wheat situation 110-113 

in farm products 116§~IJTO 

Truck crops — 

acreage and production, by kind 783 

See dUo under specific crop name. 


Tuberculosis^ bovine — 

eradication progress - 1— 43-44 

eradication work, by States — j 932 

Turkeys — 

foreign countries, numbers: 1087-1039 

prices on fm*m, monthly 1043 

Tubnbr, Howard A., article on ‘‘Farm ownCTship and tenancy (with 

others) — 507—600 

Turnips, prices, fann, by mon^s 782 

Turpenune — 

exports--.... - 1105, UlMJ® 

pnees. New York, 1890-1923 1088-1M6 

production, 1910-1923 1085 

stocks. United States, 1919-1923 1084 

trade, inteimatioimH 1908-1913, 1920-1922 1084 
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Page. 

Unit, animal, definition 419 

United Kingdom — 

beef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

eggs, exports and imports 1 1046 

food consumption standards, comparisons 479-480 

hay yields, comparisons 467 

meats, exports and imports 1018 

pork proa ucts, net imports, 1909-1922 971-972 

poultry, exports and imports 1042 

sheep — 

growing, favorable factors 234 

production 230, 231 

sugar beets, acreage and production 848-849 

wheat, consumption per capita.. 99 

wool-handling leadership 292 

Uruguay — 

oeef exports and imports, 1909-1922 909 

meats, exports and imports 1017 

wool exports 292 

Utah— 

beet production, cost per acre 196, 197 

beets and sugar production 166 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors... 270 

note 256 


Valgrbn, V. N. — 

article on **The sheep industry^^ (with others) 

study of wheat situation 

Vanilla beans, imports 

Varnish, gums, imports 

Veal — 

consumption total and per capita, 1907-1923 

production and per cent of all meats, 1907-1923 

use as food, per capita 

Vegetable — 

oils, exports and imports, 1919-1923 — 

seed — 

imports, 

statistics, production, prices, etc 

Vegetables — 

canned, exports 

exports 

imports 

inspection, shipping points and markets 

receipts at principal markets, 1917-1923 

shipments, car-lot, by months 

Vegetation, native, in forest, grass, and desert pastures — 

Velvet beans — 

acreage, yield, and production 

feed — 

use and value. — 

value, etc., 1919 - 

importance as feed crop 

Vermont — 

dairy cows feeding, details and, results 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 

maple products. - 

wool fleece, increase in weight 

Vetch- 
feed — 

use and value — 

value, etc., 1919 

as feed crop 

type grown in United States ...i 

fl^icle on '^Our forage resources’’ (with others) .. 


importance 
Vilmorm beets, 
VlNALL, H. N., 


. 229-310 
96 

1102, nil 

... 1098 

... 1014 

... 1013 

... 283 

... 878 

. 785-786 
. 783-786 

... 1110 
1110,1111 
1102, nil 

... 29-31 
,. 788-789 
,. 787-788 
... 378 

... 794 

... 362 

- 334,337 

... 342 

... 412 

1058» 1060 

— 209 

... 296 


.... 368 

337 

.... 342 

.... 187 

.. 311-418 
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Virgin Islands — 

cane and sugar production 155 

sugar production 850 

Virginia — * 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1050, 1060 

sheep — 

introduction 284 

raising, notes 249 

Wages — 

cane production, rates, 1916-1922 178-174 

farm — 

and city, comparison : 6 

by sections 1149 

increase, factor in cost of wheat production 122, 123 

labor, by class 1148-1149 

index number, 1913-1924 IIW 

road work, amount paid per hour, 1915-1923 1197 

Wall board, manufacture from bagasse - 212 

Wallace, Henky C. — 

foreword to Yearbook ni 

report as Secretary for 1923 1-100 

See also Agriculture, Secretary. 

Walnuts, imports 1100, 1117 

War — 

Civil — 

relation to sheep raising 238-239 

wool prices. 300 

World- 

effect on wool production i.. 240-241 

wool prices 301 

Warburton, C. W., aid on article on ^Xand utilization^^ • 416 

Warehouse — 

act, benefit to farmers.. 28-28 

wool, factor in wool marketing 294 

Warehouses, licensed, number 27 

Wars— 

British- American, relation to sheep industry, notes 236 

relation to price of wool 300 

^Vashburn It. S. 

article on ^^Sugar” (with others) 161-228 

study of wheat situation 96 

Washington — 

dairy cows, feeding, details and results 412 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

sheep raising — 

cost factors 270 

note 251 

source of market lambs 279 

Waste, timber, causes and control 485-487, 591 

Watering places, development on ranges 897 

WatermSons — 

freight rates 1169 

shipments, car-lot, by States... 782 

Wax, vegetable, imports 1102, 1111 

Weather — 

effect on beet growing. 184-186 

work, importance j 45-47 

Webworm, sugar-beet, food plants, damage and control 191-192 

Weeds — 

cleaning up with sheep, note . 247 

factor in wheat cost 129 

Weights — 

bush^, of wheat, oats and barley, 1902-1923 1141 

live and dressed, of farm animals - 1015 

Weitz, B/ O.. article on '"The utilization of our lands for erops, pasture 

and forests” (with others) 415-596 

West Ihdies, sugar pioduetlon — — - 850 
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WMt Virginia— 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1069, 1060 

sheep raising, notes 249 ^ 

Wheat — 

abandoned acreage. — 123-124, 126, 646 


acreage — 

i^andoned, by States, 1890-1923. 607 

increase and decrease, maps 133-136 

per cent of all acreage, etc 97 

production, and exports, trend, 1909-1922 444 

reduction discussion. 16-16 

requirements 108 

Barletta, prices in Buenos Aires 631 

black stem rust, control 42-43 

Canadian, quality, comparison with United States products 114 

condition of crop, by months, 1890-1923 606 

consumption — 

changes since 1913 6 

decrease, cause and results 110 

corn equivalent as feed 130 

cost of production — 

factors, 1913-1923 122-126 

in 1922 124-126 

per acre, 1902-1921, 647, 648 

per bushel, 1902-1921 647,648 

United States and Canada. '. 1 14-116 


crop — 

distribution in United States 102-113 

summary, production and farm value, 1921-1923 1137 

demand in Europe, decrease, results 449-451 

disposal of crop 660 

dockage, Minnesota markets, 1899-1922.. 619 

See also Dockage, 
durum — 


acreage by States, 1919 

production 

production and yield 

exports — 

from United States, 1910-1924 

statistics 

feed — 


106 

105 

604 


621-622 

103-104, 1108, 1114, 1123 


use and value 


349-351 


value, etc., 1919 334, 335 

feeding value, comparison with corn 130 

flour. See Flour. 


freight rates — 

Canada. 

inland 

on ocean 

gluten content, relation to price — 

grades on markets, 1921-1923 

grading cars by licensed inspectors 
growers, cooperation, discussion — 

grazing with sheep, note 

hard red — 

acreage, by States, 1919 

production and export 

importance as feed crop 

imports — 

from Canada 


statistics 

marketing — 

by farmers, 1917-1923- 
costs, etc 


from farms 

markets, receipts and shipments, 1909-1923 
needs, surplus and deficiency, 1923-1924 


661 

1167 

1166 

129 

618-619 

620 

17 

249 

105-106 

106 

342 

. 106,622,660 
104, 1096, 1131 

613 

126-m 

103 

615 

616 
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Wheat — Continued. 

price — Page- 

factors 653 

on farm, comparison with cost of factors in production, 1913- 

1923 123 

prices — 

and cost of production 122 

at Minneapolis, 1913-1914, and 1922-1923 109 

effect of tariff 116-118 

estimates 654-655 

farm, 1908-1923 624-625 

fluctuation and outlook. 95-98, 99 

in Buenos Aires, 1912-1923 631 

in Liverpool 630 

weigh ted averages 625-629 

production — 

and quality, 1923 1-2 

foreign competition 100-102 

increase, price fluctuation, etc., and factors influencing 130-145 

purchasing power 05-96 

quality — 

importance 129 

relation to price 128-129 

region, farm mortgage debts 120 

regions, agricultural readjustments 138-145 

seed — 

and feed supplies held on farms 102 

to sow acre 1140 

situation — 

discussion by Secretary 4-6, 14-19 

report by Secretary of Agriculture- 05-150 

soft red — 

acreage by States, 1919 107 

production and export 107 

spring — 

cost of production and farm prices, 1913-1923 648-649 

council, work - 25 

prices. United States and Canada 651 

production and value 603-604 

yield per acre 606 

statistics — 

acreage production exports, etc., 84, 85, 86, 103-105, 

602-631, 1096, 1108, 1114, 1123, 1131 

cost of production, 1912-1923 646-651 

production, prices, etc 602-604 

production, prices, markets, etc 602-631 

production, value prices, etc 602-604 

stocks on farm, 1895-1923 614 

straw, feed value, etc., 1919 339 

supplies — 

and distribution. United States 614 

location and character 104-106 

surplus — 

and deficiency by States 104 

marketing problem - - 108 

purchase by Government, discussion - 16-17 

trade, international, 1010-1923 — - 623-624 

visible supplies, U. S., 1889-1923 61Z-618 

weight per bushel, 1902-1923. - 1141 

white — 

acreage by States, 1919 - 107 

production and export 107 

world — 

crop, acreage, production, and yield 608r-613 

production ana Chicago prices, 1890-1914 98-99. 
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Wheat — Continued, 
yield — 

in semiarid regtone.. 

per acre 

yields, European countries, comparisons 
Wilcox, K H. — 

part in article on 

study of wheat situation 

Wild- 


Page. 

125 

605-606, 607 
467 

167 

05 


grass, feed value, etc., 1019 337 

pastures, grazing 370, 877 

Wilt, sugar-beet, cause and control 191 

Winnipeg, wheat prices 628 

Wisconsin — 

beets and sugar production 156 

Experiment Station, table of animal rations 332 

farm area in crops aiul pasture, per cent 407 

forest fires, number, damage, area, and causes, 1916-1922 1059, 1061 

pastures, rental value and costs, notes 407-409 

WoLL, F. W., table of animal rations 332 

Wolves, danger in sheep raising 265 

Women, aid by Home Economics Bureau 39 

Wood — 

alcohol , exports 1107 

consumption per capita, various countries, comparisons 483 

exports 1105-1106, 1111 

imports 1098-1099, 1111, 1134 

preservation, statistics, 1909-1922 1091-1092 

pulp- 

exports 1107, nil 

exports, 1870-1922 1082 

imports 1099,1111,1118 

imports, 1889-1922 1081 

prices, statistics for 1914-1923 1088 

production, 1869-1922 1078 

trade, international, 1909-1913, 1920-1922 1083 

See also PiUp wood. 

world production and consumption j by countries 1077 

Woodland — 


out-over and burned-over, acreage estimates 1419 

on farms, area, by States and regions 1082 

Woodlands, farm, improvement need 492, 601 

Wool- 

cost of production, discussion 269-274 

duties on imports of, discussion 303-306 

duty rates on imports, 1789-1922 303-306 

early use and trade in United States, note.. 235 

E^land, prices, 1909-1923 - 1007-19^ 

exerts, 1870-1923 1001-1002 

fleece — 


farm values 296 

weight increase and averages 296-297 

fleeces, weight and number by States 1002-1003 

foreign countries, production 1912-1922 lOflB 

grades and their uses 297-298 

grading, factors in 297-298 

grease, freight rates inland- - 1 168 

growing — 

progress in New EMland and New York, note 237 

stimulus of World War 240 

holdings by dealers and manufacturers, monthly 1005 

imports 1094, 1111, 1114, 1127 

maggots, injury in sheep raidog 267 

marketing — 

discussion 275-310 

methods in United States 293-298 

problems 301-308 
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Wool — Continued. Page, 

mill consumption 293 

place in sheep industry 275-276 

pools for selling, remarks 291 

Drice — 

decline, 1876-1896 239 

fixing, note 276 

prices — 

as factor in mutton prices 283 

discussion 2, 3, 298-301 

fleeces for suit of clothes 303 

on farm, by months, 1910-1923 1004-1006 

relationships 302 

production — 

and distribution of world 290-293 

of world, exports and imports 291 

prices and imports, 189(1-1922 299 

statistics for 1870-1923 1001-1002 

stimulus of loss of cotton by Civil War 238-239 

purchasing power, discussion 299 

sheep breed, supply from Spain 234 

statistics 1001-1008 

trade, international — 

by countries, 1909-1922-...* 1004 

remarks 290 

transportation — 

and other problems 289 

remarks 289, 290 

use per capita 229 

warehouses, number and capacity 27 

Woolen — 

mill, first in United States 236 

mills, increase and improvement in United States 236-236 

Woolens — 

British, use in United States, notes 236 

weaving in homes, remarks. 236 

Wools, clas^fication in tariff laws - 306 

WoOTON, E. O.^ study of wheat situation 96 
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